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THE WINDFALL. 


^ IN TWO CIIATTEKS.—CHAT. I. 

9 ^ 

jft'TEU an evcntj wc sometimes make a presq^ntiment 

fit the oeuasion; but I do roally.faney that on th.at 

■\vell-remeniboreJ day I had an unusual feeling of 

anxious curiosity when the poslim^p's sharp rap 

announced tlie arrival of letters. I was sitting at 

bre.akfast-table in Winipolc Street: one cup and 

saucer, one egg, one muffin, and a tongue—not a 

wonian’s,*thank Heaven !*shewed, at a.glance, that I 

had no incumbrance of wife or child. , 

As I sat there stirring my coffee, 1 thought my 
Landlady's stops were unusually heav3' and slow; and 
.at length, when the door w'as gained, and her hand 
upon tlie lock, she jiauscd Jo fulminate some fiireat 
against Mary the Iiousemaiii, that unfoi-tunate victim 
of three ‘Iscts of lodgers. At last, Mrs Davis entered 
niy apartment, and deposited a country' newspaper .and 
throe letters, two of which proved to be tjadesmen’s 
hills; the third had a black-cdgcd envelope directed 
in a strange hand. I had no ne.ar relatives, so my 
glance at the post-mar^ v\i(i3 Inore inipuisltorial than 
anxious. Mrs Davis retreated «lpwly, with more than 
one backward look; her curiosity ivas excited, for 1 
believe she knew the hSndwnting of all my corre¬ 
spondents as w’ell, or better, tljan 1 did myself. 

‘ Please, sir,’ said Mrs Davis, ‘ do you dine at home 
to-day ? ’ 

‘I do not know yet—I will send you down word,’ 
I replied, somcwh.at impatiently, for«I wished to be 
alone. 

‘Because, sir, I suppose if you do, you will have the 
bit of cold fowl curried, and the remains of the apple- 
tart?’ 

‘ Mrs Davis, 1 do not know yet where I shall dine— 
w'hother )it #iy club, or with sonic friends.* Surely it 
will b^time to know in an hour?’ 

‘O yes—certainly, sure, sir—I’ll look up again;’ 
and wkh this JlVs Davis made her exit. I took one 
more sip of my coffee, alid then broke ^lie black seal, 
and read the contents of the letter, ^t gives one 
a curious sensatiofi that of putting an 0 to one’s 
annual inofcme, whereby L.590 a year is transposclf 
into L.6000. This was just my situation. The letter 
was from the agent of a secdnd-cous^ of mine, whom 
I had never seen, to announce to me tlie sudden death 
of Ills eAploycr, coupled with the very important fact, 
that the deceased had left no will, and that I, Francis 
Gerrard, was found to be next of ^in. ^lis intelligence 
was as pleasing as it was unexpected! ^ the first 

of being 


perusal of the letter had I heard of ^le deaths of two 
intermediate connections, whose claims, had they been 
alive, wouM have banished (ill hopes ef*niy styjpcssjgji. 

1 had never met Mr Henry* Gerrard, the individual 
who had so kindlv died in my favour. I lift! in early 
youth heard his name mentioned, or rather that piA^ii^ 
father: disputes, which took place long ticfure either 
of us were born, had estranged the family branches, so 
that time and distance had left li4tle but the identity 
of name. * J 

Hbnry Gerr.ard’s parents had been wcalthj', pro^e-„ 
rous people, whose fortunes i^fways ,increased ; while 
the income of my imraciJtatc jjrqgenitors had ever been 
going the other wai*. I have invarialjjy' noticed, that* 
between the luckyiand the unlucky ‘in families there 
is no kindly feeling; those who *irc i!bi!hortuiiatu hate 
the prosperous for their prosperity, and they', in their 
turn, hate the others for theiv necessities. 'iVithout, 
liowever, going into the philosophy^of family disunion, 
certain it is that I had never seen Henry Gerrard, 
nor his handsome residence and fine estates, which had 
so suddenly fallen to my possession. Five times did I 
read the letter, to assure myself that my senses were 
not playing me some fantastic trick. I leaned back in 
my arm-chair, and mused and mused again. I think 
I must have ^tiered ^ny thoughts’aloud, for the cat 
partially woke up, and winked at me several tiincs. 

I liiui never coveted riyilies, but 1 defy^the greatest 
cynic to be»insensible to such .acquisition of fortune. 

I pourSd out anot^oj flfb of cotice, and stirred it 
thoughtfully and metUBdically ; llnwproportions of my 
small but comfortable drawing-room seemed to expand 
into a baroniai hall, and I fancied myself already sur¬ 
rounded b.y ^11 flic appliances of luxury, and a rstinue 
, (Pf servants at my call. Well, the idetf wiAS pleasant. 
How much longer 1 might have ij^dulgcd these picto¬ 
rial imaginings I know )^t, had not Mrs Davis again 
appealed with— • « 

‘ Did you ring for breakfa8|piPD be moved, sir ? ’ « 

‘No, but I've finished; you may take all away,’ 
said I, foldi^ up the important letter, and putting it 
in my pocket. ‘ Mrs Davis, I shall not dine at home 
to-day; I have to go into the City to see #iy lawyer, 
and, perhaps, I sliall be obliged to leave townP to¬ 
morrow.’ • . . 

‘ No bad news, I hope, sir ? ’ yjt*. ^ 

‘No, not exactly—merely the announcement of the 
death of a distant relative whom I never saw in my 
life.’ , . 

‘ Glad to hear it is no, worse, sir. I was aibard it 
was something more serious-like, wheaul saw the black 
seal and letter, and you were«o Ibng, ^ Gerrard, 
sir, in ringing for breakfast to be token ayay.* 

N - - 
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I smiled ft Mrs Davis’s peftina^ous curiosity, and 
thanked myijtars tlfiit m vroml^ had a ri|ht to ques*' 
closely. Rejoicing in my freedom, I 
took my hrt^n^ stick, leaving Mrs Dajfid brushing up 
the fireplace—a-process I detested mmost as much as 
\lic sqpalling of chydren—and found mv way towards 
the Cify. It matters little, to tTie interesf of my narra¬ 
tive what took place between myself antf my lawyer 
during that morning’s conversation; suffice it to say, 
tliat all preliminaries ended satisfactorily, ' 

* But to fcturfi Jo the startingtpoint—the inlividiial 
me thatmetadiysi(^ans pratf about.‘'H had just reached 
my ifty-Bcc^d ijjear; mj incom'c, as I before hinted, 
was a trifle u^ler L.500 per annum. This, I believe, 
is allowed on all hands to be ‘ competence.and, 
as 1 had been from, my earliest childhood favoured 
also with ‘health and peacef ^ might be deemed, 
s»»ordisig to the poet, a nappy man; anff I was so. 
The failure in my professional career troubled me 
lilj^e: shortly before my father’s (jf ath, he persuaded 

to becogie a member of the bar: I did so; and the 
eating of the dinners at 4erni-time w'as the only Law 
Digest I ever troubled myself about. * 

I had, it is trms, a gown nnd.wip, and a bag for 
briefs, but the ifttcr the moths had utterly destroyed 
sqjpe fifteen years since, and I did not find it neceCsary 
to procure another. I had regularly attended tlie 
Western Circuit*twenty-eigljt years, and never had a 
client presumed to ^lilturb my yOtiiwi cum dignilate. 
SsEiie impertirilBt persons in.a*y question the dignitate; 
the olium, hosmv#r,^was certainly mine. 1 h.'id at 
first gone the circuit from a sort of vague idea of duty 
—latterly, it became p, habit. I liked change of air 
twice a year, and tlte west of England is pleiisant 
enough for a few weeks, for an idle man who has no 
calls in particular*'to any of the cardinal points. Ifor 
many years—nearly twenty, I think—1 had lodged in 
Wirapole Street. Mrs Davis was a good kind of 
woman, for a woman, and seldom annoyed me, except 
when her curiosity was excited. My habits, I suppose, 
would be called decidedly bachelor. I liked London 
better than any place in the wtirld I was born tliere, 
.and mostly cducaied there. "All my associations, mv 
friends, and my habits, were connected with tlie metro¬ 
polis.* I wp a member oj one of tlie clubs; I went 
occasionally to the the.V.rcs or to publjc lAitures; 
dabbled a little in Iciensit; rea,l the reviavs and 
periodicals, and fopnd ])eopIc tj^gfalk with about them. 

I had always a sort of inward domesticity about me, 
but it never went “beyond a single arni-cliair, the love 
of poking my own fire uncriticised, a»«'itcli’s bonnet 
to make my own negus in, and an hccqsiunol friend 
who would«dit)p in to help to drink it. *’, 

* My sitting-room in Wiropole Street was cozy and 
comfortable—the furniture, ^lie position of the house, 
the locality, jeenied all identified witli mysey. If I 
could not dignify my /mes witli the true title of kuuse- 
liold gods, they were trak less dear to me because they 
might ignominiously have been termed lodging-house 
gods; nor need I to quarrel with my liagh-priestess, 
Mrs Davis, because she was vernacular instead of 
oracularl ^.As to money-matters, I had so squared my 
•xpendituie that, at the end of the year, I generally' 
fqunfl I had never less than L.5, ner more than L.10 


weepyilie ^Ct that I gave the sweeper at the creissing, 
door the sum of twopence every Monday 
mornit^j and if tliat day chadeed to be wet, the young 


tOornjsif f and if tliat day chanced to be wet, the young 
rascal hiM outkffis hand on the followwg mornwg, 
with * BeaeA ydfr tt^nour, 1 did not see your honour 
jieeterday/ ; • • , • 


5u«!1i was the ‘oven tenor of my way’ during that 
jperiqd of my life when fortune had gently smiled upon 
me: the amiable goddess and myself now fairly laughed 
togetlier—lierjgifts were of tliat boundless sort tliat 
makes a man fur tlie«tiiifc feel that he would save Jiis 
wor* enemy from hanging, and as if he would slialce 
liands with whole world. One’s najure expands 
like a full-bllwn rose .in*tlie sunshine, and a ‘hail- 
fellow«v*tll-mef ’ feeling, anticipates the civilities of 
a passing acquaintance. iSueh were my feelings 
during the necessarjirinterval between the annoilkce- 
ment and the taking xossessioii of my unexpected 
windfall. w * 

I liad sent my Jawyer to settle all preliminaries at 
Langton Hall; and after the lapse ofii few days, Mr 
Stevens informed me that my presence was desirable. 
I sent an answer by return of post, announcing my 
arrival (D. V.) on the following 'riiursday. It was not 
till I had despatched this letter that I informed Mrs 
Davis ofijthe change in my circunistaiicos, and my 
consequent evacuation of my long-occupied iqiartmehts 
in her house. 

‘ Ah, sir,’ said she, ‘ my mind misgave me wlien I 
saw you receive tliat black-edged letter. 1 kndw it 
was from nobody tliiA wrote to you in a general way ; 
*tit.d your going so often to Mr Stevens, and not liaving 
dinners at liome every day, and sending down a piece 
of a bottle of sherry, os if it was no more than New 
River water I—thinks I tir myself, there’s a change 
somehow come over Mr Gerrard. But la! sir, I’m 
sure, tliougli I lose the best lodger I ever had, 1 do 
most sineerel.y wish you joy. Well, only think, and 
you going, sir, to live in a great comitry-house all 
by ypurself! It’s mOst a pity, as tilings have turned 
up, that you are not ma( ried, sir. I a-sk your pardon 
for my froedoiii, Mr Gerrard.’ 

‘ Mrs Davis, I never intend to marry. Please to 
dust that table,’ I added, by way of stopping her 
loquacity on a subject I •peculiarly disliked. 

My landlady was not so easily abashed; she took up 
her iviiroii and performed the desired service, at the 
same time observing: tWull, sir, certain sure it will lie 
most terribly lonesome wAlioLt a lady. It isn’t as it 
is in the town, where you can pop out, and a friend 
pop in, of a long winter-eve.ning. I know what ione- 
somenoss is in the country, where you have no neigh¬ 
bours but the trees, andi scarce a Cliristian to speak to 
but the brute beasts. We kept two cows, and lived 
in the country, 'j’ou know, sir, where my poor do.ar 
John died; and I’ll tell you how it was, sir, that bo did 
die—all tliroiig|j the mistake of* a country ’pothecary, 
wlio’—f— 

‘ Yes, I remember perfectly your mentioning the 
circumstances, Mrs Davis. Is that roy weekly account 
you liavc in your hand ?’ There was notliing I dreaded 
so njucli as the exclaiming of ‘ Poor dear John 1 ’ Peace 
be to ills astics, so long as they do not give rise to the 
garrulity 9f his rcliiit. . ( 

Having stopped the narrative, and settled the account, 
I gave Mrs Davis a quarter of a year’s rent, *iii con¬ 
sideration of Iier long services, and ppesented lier with 
my ten-caddy, a pair of hand|ome decanters and plated 
spirit-stand, jtogether with a Peml^roke side-table I 
bad once bought cheap at a sale. She was all grati¬ 
tude. 1 shook hands with her at'^parting: and as she 
Wiped her left wit)} tlie corner of lieA apron, she 
observed she hadn’t felt so muclx since poor John died 
from taking the wrong mjiXture. 

As I gave a I&st survey of ray little drawing-room 
and my accustomed place by the window ia summer 
and the fire in winter, I felt how pleasant it had been; 
but quickly simoeeded a feeling df self-devotion to my 
new position, /villi aU the dignified duties of a man of 
substances* 'tue railway tot* me within seven miles 
of my Aituro home; I ^ never imea in that* part of 
the coiutcf from the 
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principal liotel wn8 waiting for me' at the station, and 
I soon found myself rolling towards Langton «HalI.» 
TIio shades of evening were rapidly cjjosing in; the 
country seemed rather pictur^que; rlcAked from aide 
toaside as long as the darkening twilight permHted. 
At length the ascent of a tedious hill, with hedgS-ows 
ns high as prison-walls, majo me sidk l^k, and.J fell 
into a pleasing reverie of anticipation^*! I was inter¬ 
rupted by the postboy, wh« was walking by ^‘side of 
his horses, coming t« th^ window and saying: "‘If it 
w;^ a bit lighter, your honour, ;^ur honour could see 
Langton Hall, just rirfit doww there, over on the left, 
nt the bottom of the hill.’ 

As it was not light, however, icould see nothing, 
but I looked vaguely into the obscurity pf the evening 
landscape. The postboy soon mounted to his place, 
and tile horses went off briskly. At that moment the 
burst of a merry peal of bells saluted my ears not 
unpleasantly. Louiler and louder they sounded as we 
(P^roached Langton. Suddenly the horse* stopped ; 
r looked dlit to see what v.'a8 the matter; weavere at 
the lodge. The gate was opened by three people, all 
anxjpusly pressing forward to perform the service; 
aiul four or live others stood at tlie do*g of the lodge, 
vainly straining their eyes to see beyond the glare 
the candle which a woman held right before her own 
eyes—women always do, I observe. We soon passed 
the grouj^of gazers, and Ij^found myself driven under 
an avenue of trees, whose dark trunks Itood in bold 
relief against the clear, cold sky. The church va« 
evidently near the house, for the clang of the bolls 
grew louder. In another moment I saw lights passing 
from window to window, and immediately the carriage 
drew up at the portico. Tlict entrance-door flew open, 
and a wl*)le retinue of sonmnts filled ^he capacious 
hall. Mp lawyer and friend, Mr Stevens, came out to 
welcome me. Mj' small amount of personal propertj' 
was speedily seized on by three or four offleious men- 
servants, who convej’ed .a small portmanteaupsind still 
smaller carpet-bag, ecrcraoniously into the house. A 
kind of shyness overcame me ;'l did not like so many 
people about me. WliicUengr <?ay I looked, it seemed 
as if lialf a score of female domestics stood courtesying 
before me; my bead moved liliO a Chinese mandarin 
in acknowledgment of thsso oppressive civilities. To 
say the truth, I was uncommonly gKd when I found 
myself alone with Stevens in fcic dining-room. Tliere 
w<i8 no fire, for it was yet early, in the autumn, 
and the polished oak-floors and wainscots seemed to 
defy the light of four candles. The room was large 
and well furnished, and I looked round witj> some 
complacency. 

‘It is a capital house, from the garret to the cellar,’ 
observed Stevens. 

‘ It appears so,’ I replied; ‘ everything seems very 
comfortable—very comfortable indeed.’ 

But, in spite of this asseveration, I did ^ot exactly 
feel that It very comfortable. * 

here is the library,’ said Stevens, throwing 
open an adjaecnt door. The room looked awfully solemn 
in thc^artial illitmination of our candles. ‘ And here,’ 
said my companion, ‘ thil is the drawing-room—is it 
not handsome ?—such an air of ancient respectability 
about it.’ • 

‘It is \ej» handsome—all very handsome, Stevens a 
but the rooms are so deucedly large, I shall feel lost in 
them. I hope there is. sonip small room facing the 
fouth, wliere I can make a nisiiggery &r myself.’ 

‘ Oh, to be Sure,* said Stevens; ‘ there is everything 
in this ttonse you can possibly want. Let me shew 
you the principal bedrooms. There! is not that a 
splendid staircase?’ \ 

It was all very' splendid; Wot I teqight there 
Was a want of comfort and homelines^bm tlien, I 
am one of those^eoplo who, if siidde^ plated in 
FaradlM, wotild im ^nnge Icwl and 
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wish themselves hack so earth again fn 
Torce of halflt. ;} • k 

I will pass over all the details of th” diense «k} 
grounds, as tSjgy speared to mo the follol^ng diorning 
under.llio influent of a bright*sunshiqe.' It is easy to 
picture a handsome old country residence, placed i» 
the centre of 6 »nall ■hut ])ietun!!!que park; /nd 16t 
any one of moderate incoipe say whether he wbuld 
not feel e.^KJcially fortunate if he suddenly found 
liimself the possessor qf such a place, endowed with 
the whei%withgl to keep it u^ ^ 

The lirst week or^o in nty new hcflise was entirely 
devoted to buskdas. *1^ arranged* to keep all tSe 
servants of my pred^edksor.; and'tbisjwns myvfirst 
mi.stake; for, after a»while, I was rikuiiulod that such 
and such things had not been done m the time of 
their late master, aifll I found that the consumption 
of strong beer and l^pcf had always'been ad libitum. 

I generally conceded the pmnt when ^a,dispute.arose, 
for my in(%mo was so amjne for a bachelor,-4hat"*t 
really did not seem worth while to cause discontent in 
the Bcrvants-hall fw the sake of a few poudBs a year. 

The three first vi*ts I had the honour of recqjv^^l,^ 
from my neighbours were from three rival ihedical men. '' 
,The first of these posaessocFn priority of claim on my 
attention, for he had attended mv deceased conain; 
and to his want cf fca-esight, perhaps?J was indebted for 
being lieir-at-law to his intestate pawent. My sceond 
medical visitor was a vulgar little man, who talkertvof* 
nothing but pills and potions, except .when he dilated 
more at large upon ssmevliongb^ operation, which it 
had been his good-f(*tune to perform oi^ assist at. Ifc • 
reminded me of theCoUowing lines:—• * 

He seldom talked but of bis trade. 

Of lungs, of lights, of livers; 

The living he carved, and (Jlshed, and slashed, 

And the dead be cut to shivers. 

• 

I felt a kind of horror when I glanced at the card 
of the third visitor, and perceived that it was another 
practitionci'. Dr Leech. Surely, thought I, I must 
have presented a very unhealthy appearance yesterday 
at church, or these three worthies would not have been 
in such a very great Ijurry to pay their compliments, 
and make their expectations knowq to me. I began 
t* fancy that *1118 undertaker would bo the next' 
announced. However, my fourth visitor was one of , 
that oniier wlio are suppossfi to care more tfor the soul 
than the bsdy. Tlie worthy ritftor of my parish did 
not lose’much time jnfflfing my acquaintance. He 
expressed, in the courftj of conversfction, the liopo of 
finding me a better coadjutor in purechial reform than 
the late owne^of Langton had been. He enlightened 
me ns to a few of my cousin’s peculiarities, which 
sgomed to b! characteristic of a reservgd and flnim- 
•pressionable nature. I found that he had lived muciv 
to himself; keeping up a cortaii* dignified state in 
his appointments and hfe household, but shunning 
sociaUMty or intimacy. Part of his liiieahc had spewt 
abroM : whether ho disliked female sex as mucl) j 
as I did, I knew not, but he lived a bachelor-life at 
Langton Hall. My cousin, it appears, liad been rather 
crotchety, afid, as friends and relatives often do, we 
discussed his failings freely. 'The rector aroused me , 
with a few domestic anecdotes about myflbighboura 
and in a short tihie I fqund my mind localised info a 
gossiping dissertation on the merits and preteiftioaS 
of half the families round. I found^e rector a key to 
much nseftil knowledge. As the dinnel-bell rang jwt 
as he was abont to ^part, I pressed him to remain, 
'which ho did; and we talked pawchild^as*4 othfflc 
matteA over our port—for srhich I found my ftfeud 
had a derioal liking, \ 

The next day bronght some btmj^ofo .ariatocnrtfc • 
nelghhoaw -fek iaapeet the Wp Ipd few. 

subjects in^comiaOn* The iq,^e«f^y»aM Hot aa 
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intellectual face; they form a efct oSroar-manl to civi¬ 
lisation ; tli^r intereiita tnd idc% are local*? they think 
niwe of tlie game tlian the enfranchiae- 

ment oT a Wate. I found my ncighjjp^ra were not 
much frequenters of liondon; foo in mctrojiolitan 
circles a few thousands a year is a mera mediocrity of 
wealtlf), and the sqhire of ancestral OtCTes has seldom 
mudii other claim upon th^ notice of society. Though 
true it is that society cares little for pedigree without 
patrimony, the genealogy of q race-horse is^ of more 
jniportnnce than that ^thc man who^gives dinners. 
The indiviAual ftlp com® into Sjj^worlJ witlmut any 
cognizance of a {^andfathqr, ‘inay^ve better cham- 
pagifc and veKson than tJie dcqpendant of one of the 
freeboofers* oft William the Conqueror. Wiiat a god¬ 
send is our variable JCnglish clim.ate to the inane 
conversation of the natives! My visitors were true 
chroniclers of tlte barometer; R\y politics, principles, 
and prejudice^ ^were unkrion if to them, and country 
sCttiety^ not the sphere foV that kind of mental frictipn 
which elicits truth. If *a person does not conform to 
tlie ortlidfeo-vy of that part of tiie puntry lie lives in, 
jhT .iq pronounced to be eccentric and peculiar, wliieii 
means a gVeat deal from tlie lips of tlie ‘ utterly 
respectable.' * 

The next horde of visitors were more definite in tlie 
expression of thaw sentiments. They were tenants, 
and wanted theft rents lowered, their farmhgjises 
1 retired, and a host of grievances redressed. Country- 
life was new to me; I .set about my work con amorc. 
After toiling over my ijewl/^viijuired acres, to insiiect 
• the wants of iny tenant-rulerf, 1 tame to the conclu- 
siSn, that if lul* I heard was tri<.>, tlie present was 
the worst seifte."! tliivt liad ever been Icnown ; tliat tlie 
agriculturists were tlie most ill-used interest in tlie 
country, and tliat mjy particular estate was singularly 
unproductive; tliat thli rents were too high; and tliat 
tlic fariii-buildingif had been tumbling down fur the 
last twenty yeais. I was told tliat tlic game destroyed 
tlie crops when in the ground, and tlie titlics and taxes 
swallowed up the greatest portion of that wliieh was 
garnered. Very shortly, tlie industry of tlie wliole 
neighbourhood was put in requisition, and 1 found 
myself maintaining an army of masons, bricklayers, 
and carpenters, ^anglon Half itself required rejiair. 
•A hurricane look place a few weeks* lifter niy iiistai- 
latioiv tliere. After being rocked tlirough tlie live¬ 
long night, my servant apia.ared early in tlie njoriiiiig 
at my door, saying: ‘ If j’ou please, sir, ifc lias been a 
terrible niglit.’ ** » « ' 

‘ I should think€ know thatjfcsaid I. 

‘ Yes, certainly, sir; hut, if you please, tlie whole 
stack of kitchon-cliimncys iias been bliwn down ; tlic 
kitchen is full of bricks and mortar i the outhouses 
are it good d^al damaged, and part of tile stable-ro^f 
|s blown olf; the two elms at the east side of the house* 
are rooted up; and^ think, sir, tliere are not six whole 
panes of glass in the consernitory: altogether, there’s 
^sight of mischief done by the wind, to be 8ur%l’ 

^ ‘ Well, anything cls^’ said I, flinging off my night¬ 
cap. , ^ 

, ‘ No, sir; nothing in particular. I suppose the shoot 
has burst, for one side of the wall of the Jifrge drawing¬ 
room is streaming with wet, and the soot has come 
down the ♦ibrary-chimney all over the place.’ 

• ‘T’leasant news this,’ I remarked. ‘ Bring me the 
, hotf*ater; 1 must get up and 'see wAat can be done.’ 

In truth, 1 fon^ that tlie elements had a kind of 
fjTM rcpubliu^^Um picturesque altitude of Langtoii 
^ ilfaelistA miglit have found the 
neighl^MMlifVqstly convenient, both as to time and > 
meetings; and, to judge by the'huUa- 
i' ballne«||mf'hightljr by bats, beasts, wind, and rain, one 
i riit|gpPMl^^*Miose ancient ladies had made the 
Bi^;l)ita^ *bIansiMiealh.’ I often ^ghed for the 
: hiatMBSsed ; noises of the rattling streets of London. 


There is a sense of civilisation in the midnight rum- 
ftilingo of carriages, which gives a feeling of peopled 
security to ong’s slumbers; but to hear all night long 
those friglitfnliowns interrogating the solitude witli tlieir 
eternal‘Wlio-who-db! *113 tliough asking the nafie 
of sfime spectral murderer from tlio dark iiigiit, is 
indchd horrilM iCess supernatural horrors assail one 
ill th^, morninj'f when youTioar that a fox has carried 
off soniyhlioioe water-fowl; or.fhe poachers have snared 
sonic 'plicasaiits you had partinjly tamed, and that 
tlie garden had been /.lenred of all the early fruit Kud 
I vegetables. O LondonlAjondoi^ centre of eivilisiitioii, 

I comfort, and economy,'wliy was I induced to leave 
thee and competence ? Why did pny lliouglitless 
cousin die witliout a will, and leave me lieir-al-law to 
sueli a detestable possession as a country-liouse ? 

Wiiat are country neighbours but another word for 
conflicting interests? If the shadow of your trees 
fall upon another man’s land, he is your enemy. If 
you arc a/-new man in tlie country, he sneers at ya)f, 
it you are tlic descendant of an old family,‘ten to one 
hut tiicrc is an acuvmulation of tlie jealousies of your 
mutual progenitors. Now, in London, one never lias 
nciglihoura ; aj'il, unless you happen to keep a lucffer- 
match manufactory, you are a subject of iierfeet 
^iftlifferencc to the man who lives next door to you. 
In tlic country, one’s respectability costs so much: 
wliatever your income may,t>e, you are obliged to keep 
upi an cstahllslimeiit tiiat funs away annually witli 
sjmetliing more, so tliat mortgage seems to be the all 
and end-all of ‘a largo country gentleman.’ So folks 
are wont to call the squires of tlie land. 

How friendsliip warms in the sunshine of prosiierity! 
Tlic post-bag raiely afrivod witliout containing .-.everal 
congratulatory loiters frSm people whom I^,had been 
ill tlie liabit of eoiisidcring mere acquaiiitanfes. One 
liinted tliat a few day.s’ sliooting would be pleasant; 
aiiotlier found tliat lie slioulJ be m my nciglibourhood, 
and woukl look in upon me for a day or two. I Iiad 
sliortly the pleasure of seeing my house full of visitors. 
But neillicr the dinner-parties tlicse arrangements 
involved, nor tlie fact'of,seeing ‘the hospitalities of 
Lailgton Hair alludcjd to iA the County Chronicle, 
reconciled me to the misery of liaviug niy liabits 
disturbed .and my quiet invaded. 

As fur as my sieiglibours were concerned, I was, of 
course, feted by tliem.P In vain do country-people 
arrange tlicir dinner-parties for tlut date wlien tlie 
. almanacs tell tliem the moon will lend licr light; the 
moon, like otlier she-things, is obstinate, and always 
liides j.'eliiii(l an impenetrable mass of dark clouds 
on those occasions. 

So, on a January evening, when the ‘air is murky,' 
you drive twelve miles in the dark to partake of a stiff 
pompous dinner, ivhcrc the gastronomic labours are 
never seasoned by a bon mot, or lightened by a hearty 
laugh. We Englisli are not a joyous nation; our 
amusements are sobimn, exclusive, and vsuntatious. 
At eleven o’cloclr, you are again in your carriage, 
driving IiomeWarJs. But the coacliman, having en¬ 
joyed himself more in the servants-hall than you did 
in the dining-room, gets oblivious, and drives into a 
I ditcli, about lliree miles from home. The carriage, is 
broken, and one of the horses Iqmed; so you walk 
Jiome the rest gf the way in a dress-coat and thin 
^oots, catcli a stfvere c*ld, and -wish courary dinner¬ 
parties—somewhere else. * 

Besides the army of bricklayers, carpenters, masons, 
drainers, and miscellaneous labourers of all descriptions, 
who were repairing my farms and Injuring nij(» fortune, 
I found myself plagued to death by the disorders of 
my household.^ Though each individual domestic had 
his or her bw| way,tBo far as I was concerned, tlicy 
were the discontented crew I had ever the inis- 
fortuno to ^ congregated uhder'%ne roof. Tliere is 
an old saylfig, that ‘too many coolA spoil the broth;' 
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and so I thouglit when, one day,' it was suddenlj^ irue, but, fe 
announced to me, on the eve of a dinner-party,* that worth while ] 
my cook made an addition to the population, without very weighty 
giving the slightest hint of h*- intention, or, for aught hundredweigh' 
I Ban tell, knowing anything about it herself 1 « long, and is of 


day,' it was suddenly irue, but, jtevertlteles.^, the pcnflulum jiere is well 
of a dinner-party,* that worth while pausing ifo contfmplate. If is really a 


THE BROBUlflNAG'c,l(foCK.^ 

In the chief city of the epipite of Brobdignag^where, 
of course, everything is flone upon a Brobdignagian 
genie—they have recently been Building a new palace 
for the use of the wist men X the nation, when they 


—they have recently been Building a new palace proportioned **o each Either ^in length, that 
le use of the wist men (ilt the nation, when they expaiuA downwarda^stas much as,tno otffer 


very weighty concern. Its bob alone* weighs tftc 
hundredweigl.** 4 /t 8 rod of suspension is fifteen feet 
long, and is of compound construction, to compensate 
for the disturbance of lengtli cauged by variadons 
atrnosplieric temperatufe, that arch-unsettler ofnorpes- 
trial afifairs* *The bod is really composed of a tube of 
iron, carrying the bob below, and attached at tlio 
top to ag miter tube of zinc; tlie two tuhos lieing so 
proportioned **o eacli totlier ^in length, tliat the on% 
expaniA dnwnwarilaJfist. ns mucli as,tno otffer oxpan(f^ 


meet in dcHberatioii upon the nation’s affairs. There upwards, upon iffcessiop#of’ warrri^;h. Tliis massive 
is one gate in 4hi8 palace intended* for the particular pendulum swings frdm sid(* to side ofee over 3 '*two 
entrance, of the monarch, which is I don’t know hdw seconds. Its length iS fixed for tliis ratm'of'travelling; 
many hundred feet liigli—it makes ordinary" mortal but tlic uninitiated observer is at first greatly surprised 
heads dizzy only to look at it—and close by the side to notice how very small tlie distance is through which 
of this gate they arc now putting up a clock-case, it swings. Impressed witli tlie fdea tliat a good, hold, 
which is by and by to admonish Brobdignagian eyes downward u'ush would fie a jgreat heiji in giving force 
flu tlie m:jtter of time. This clock-case is biado after of movement, and tlicrefore, Jic supposes, sti'iiBindHs 
the good old fasHion wliich came in soon aftei* Adam, lie beholds with wonder this huge mass of metal 
and wliich you, kind reader, are, i am sure, familiar dawdling lazily backwards and forwards tliroughji 
enough with. I daresay you have seen lialf-a-dozen space of only a very few indies, notwith^anding tha* 
such clock-cases within the la8t,liour-*the long stifl' length of its suspending-rod. Tlie fact is, that breadth 
p.arallclogram body, with the square-cornered hydi^M.of sweep introduces an element of irregularity and 
ccidialic protrusion above, out of which stares the round imperfection into tlie movement oj a iiciidulum, and 
imperturbable face, with the eye that never blinks when Iicnce all me(‘ha#ica*who concern thjfnselves with the 
it looks sm you, and with4llie flat features tliat never con|truction of very accurate timc^casurers, do all 
mean anything else but minutes and secolids whenever tlicy can to restrain tliis chief auxiliary of tlieir lahoUbB* 
you may look at them. Sueli, then, is the mmlr of ihb within dignified move ment s ami restweted excursions, 
new piece of furniture that has been added to this Urol)- The pendulum of a dW? shiwN never sweep in its 
dignaglan palace. The face of the clock-c.asc is twentj'- boat through roore'thaw an arc of twip degrees o^’a* 
two feet across, and the case itself that it will circle, estimated l^ angular- measurement. For a 

make even long necks ache, ijlien they bow tlio \frong pendulum thirteen feet long, a teat St* two degrees 
waj', to fp.y their devotions to tlie diwnity with tlie would measure a small fraction more than five inches 
scythe. The only thing that is peculiar aliout tlie case of absolute extent. This, ther)foTC, serves to give a 
itself, in addition to its size, is, that it is intended to be very good idea of how small the swing of this bob, of 


as lasting as it is largo: it is m.ade, not of wainscot, 
nor of mahogany, but of firm and solid stone.«» 


high and grave dignitj'', is. The intelligent mechanic 
who lias endowed this swinging pendulum witli its 


Chancing, a few da 3'8 since, to be walking down one vibratory life, assured me that if it were set swinging 
of tlie chief thorouglifares of lli^ capital of Brobdignag, in this sedate way, witliout any maintaining power 
where I was on a short i^asaing visit, this huge clock- being attaclidd to it to keep it in movement, being 
case for the first time caught in 3 »C 3 e some half mile off, merely left to its own devices and the simple influence 
peering up above tlie liousc-tops and chimneys of the of the eartii’s gravitaljon-pull, it would, nevertheless, 
iieiglihourhood. Now, 1 have had rather a mechanical continue its regi^ar boal^ for nearly Jiwenty-four hours 
turn from boyhood, and have always delighted in the Helbrc it lost itr count and came to a stand, 
doings of levers and wheels; the idea came upon Ascending to the upper apartment by means of 
1110 at once that I must be true to thr old traditions of a fud« fliglit of steps, 1 Entered upon the region of 


iny early life, and see how tliese things were managed 
in this cit 3 ' of tlie giants. JIaving, therefore, instituted 


cranks lyid h-lieels; tjjese, howevar, presented themselves 
before me in a very pl'alanx, and, if the trutli 


tlie necessary inquiries, and found that the igtals of ho told, also in a ver^unlookod-fo? guise. A sort of 
this liorological monster, although organised, were at long black mangle, with its fly-wlieeVmultiplied into a 
present undergoing a sort of probationary trial in a series of tlire^ all cogged and tootlied at the circum- 
neighbouring placo of retreat, I wended my way ference, was Ui» only object I could discover. The 


neighbouring placo of retreat, I wended my way 
thither, and having made good use of the Englishman's 
admitted privilege, I very soon established a free-and- 
easy relation with the chief guardian of the ^jiechanism, 
and, under hfc courteous and intelligent guidance, gained 
accesfi^o what I wisiicd to see. 


ference, was th» only object I could discover. The 
tgp of tlie pdhdulum-rod came evidently.up into some 
•sort of close connection witli the mangle, for*I could se^ 
it joined thereto by a short strong ^ring, and swaying 
to and fro slowly at its 4de; but none of the wheels 
move)} f they were all as fixed and staticSiary as if tise 


The temporary accommodation wliich has been pro- mangle was waiting for some jjpHid to come and set it; 
vided «s a sort of purgatorial residence for tliis future macliinery in operation by turning a winch or crank, 
dweller in the palace, cdhsists of little more than a Wliilst, however, 1 was looking on, a good deal puzzled 
large shed divided transversely, by means of a floor, at the stillnAs, all at once the wheels seemed to have 
into an upper and lower apartment. In tlie lower of taken a new fit into their spokes and teeth, without 
these apartments, various insignia of tlie clock-makinji the arrival of any hand to help them. TBb stillness 
craft arc scattered about; but at one side there descends changed into general movement—whirr, whirr, wh*rt^; 
through the floor, from above, tho bob of the monster, cogs rattled among cogs, and iron rims ran rbjiad 
swinging gently and sedately to a^d fro. This, as amongst iron rims; then click—-^11 was fixed and 
the reader is aware, is a very important constituent motionless again. The active fit hafil been a very 
of tho ^iparatus, although tlie only portion' tliat is transient one; it had endured less than half a ^t of 
visible in these lower regions: upon tho behaviour of ' the heavy, bob down stairs; still thii«tran^tba*»»lt had, 
the, swinging pendulum mainly depends the accuracy duly a!Kd orderly advanced the business of theroachin^ 
of all time-keeping mechanism ajf lar^ uze. Some The meaning of the proceeding was sirapljj this: da 


of all time-keeping mechanism asf lar^ ^z< 
persons, indeed, hold that a clock' is Vaiuii 
than a train of wlieel-work, adapted forVoui 


fling more the ground that there could bc^no 
lunting the the hand of a^clock up 220 fj^ Mgi 


■teats of a swingfng pendulum: this is ftot'stricUy I continuously on, when a good, telescope wduM te 


BJjeat in having 
in the uSt tiiuw 
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required to ^ake ite progrew nwcefitible |t all, it had 
occurred to Vlie artist i^iio plamied the machine, that 
ir^ould be better to cause the hand to make a leap, 
which could be (there s^n at certaii^8«#rveniont inter- 
yaii, so tliat the leap might really mark some detcr- 
njindt^ instant in tlvc hour. It was (jlearly better tliat 
the ^b^erver should be absolutely sure of his time every 
half-minute, than that her should be uncfrtain about 
it through the entire minute. The arrangement has 
consequently been made, tliat this leap shall ^le taken 
the hand of^the clos^ at tlie lapsd’Hif each half- 
iqinute. iJaring f.fteen beats .of%ka long t»'o-^conds’ 
pendulum, al^excepting it-wilf, andone or two small 
parts connect with its top, stknds still; but then, 
by the last' of .the: fifteen beats, a detent is freed; the 
wheels whirl round, aad the mjnute-hand makes its 
jump, to stop agiin in its new position, until another 
flfleentii beat starts ft once nioK>. Each lialf-miriute 
jump bf tlie oad of the l^ng eleven-feet lij'^nd will be 
ofv'cn belies in lengththe dial of tlie clock will be 
so vast tjjat there will bo fourteen inches on its face 
hglweon every contiguous pair oft minute-dots; the 
iihoitr>flguro; tlieniselves will be nearly seven feet 
asunder. At tlie distance of 220 feet below, this 
seven-inch jump of the extremity of the liand will. 
be distinctly obsoqvable, even to ordinary eyes; and 
ordinary men, wlj.n they see it, will Stt tlieir watches, 
and go on their way rejoicing tliat they caw be 
' pilhctual to even an instant, if tiiey are so inclined. 

But the"feature which prov^l to me tlie most interest- 
^ing in this leviathan <ilffck reififfllis to be told. A pen- 
*dqjum would )» alone a suflJetent time-keeper, without 
any maintainjng'j^wer being adapted to it to continue 
its movoroente^if tllfere were no extraneous forifo at 
work tending to weaken, and finally to stop its swing. 
It would go on, when^Bce started, beating seconds or 
double seconds, ns the case miglit he, for niontlis or 
years, and would (inly need whccl-w'ork to be connected 
with it as acounter of its vibrations, to save tlie personal 
trouble of having a living reckoner constantly watching 
and doing the same thing with his eye. But tliere are 
two mischievous powers wbicli conspire to prevent this 
result: little particles of air are coiistantly crowding 
I themselves in the way of the swinTing bob, and have 
to be vigorously pvslied out of its path : little par- 

'ticlcs of metal, or roughnesses, are constantly presenf- 
^g themselves where tlie pendulum-rod is hung at top, 
and Bcratclfing or scrapjifg themselves agaiCist it, 
although the workmanchas^^one ^is best to njake tlie 
two conjoined surfaces as smoptl, as tools can eflect. 
In ordinary clock-work, these Retarding interferences 
are overcome and compensated for in tliis way: a 
heavy weight is wound by a cord upon j barrel, and is 
left Ijiere suspended, pulling tlie barrelwound to unwind 
the cord fr^m^t, and get back to the groufid ; but tli^^ 
, barrel is connected with tlie train of tootlied and notclied 
■wheels, so tliat it can only get round just so fast as they 
permit. One of these wheel8%as its teeth fixed so, that 
apiece of met&l, connected with tlie top of the pefidylum, 
and shaped something l^,e tlie claw of an anchor, pro¬ 
jects on each side between two of them ; then, as tlie 
pendulum swings from side to side, these anehor-like 
projections, or pallets, as ttiey are calleif; alternately 
(trike into and free themselves from the notches on 
^tljpr sld(?bf the wheel. The swinging of the pendulum 
, regulates the rate at which the whqjils are allowed to 
' g6 n^d; but as the wheels are dragged round by the 
■weight that is hans^ng on the barrel, tlie teeth of the 
isIImI eonnecten witli the anchor of the pendulum give 
it jii push as they are disengaged from its ends, and 
A, ,|b!'iforialBfImeate»just as much moving power to the' 
S 'swin^g part as it is deprived of by the opposition 
r offrietton. 

But liera»n"S pcg lty comes into play: any little 
■"( Jnegularity that tiie movementssof the wheel* 

; altersHhe force of the push that the teeth of the 


^ast wheel communicate to the pendulum, and so a 
variation in rate is introduced. In tliis great clock, 
however, a pUn^has been pursued which leaves tlie 
mechanism frefe from^this imperfection. The attempt 
has Jieen made to give the push by the agency of a 
powpr that ia on ^account pf its own intrinsic nature, 
absolutely unwrying. On eacii side of thfe pendulum- 
rod, (r> 2 ^ of small metallic hammer is bung upon a peg. 
The swirling of tlie pcndullifo first draws out a little 
bolt, that stopped the turnftig of a wheel; the wl)eel 
then goes round, under tlie influence of the weiglit, 
lifting one of the little jfommers, as it does so, until it 
is caught by another bolt. Tlie liammer-lieisd next fells 
by its own gravity” and strikes tlie pendulum-rod just 
as it is in the act of descending, communicating the 
force of its blow to quicken the movement; tlie same 
thing is afterwards repeated on the opposite side of the 
vibration, and tlicn again on the same side; so going on 
alternately. But tlie blow tliat is given to the penduluip 
depends ifjion nothing but the force of thq hammer, 
wbicli ii lifted up by tlie train of who61-work, and tlien 
descends with a strength that is exactly proportioned 
to its weight; but as this weight does not vary by.tlie 
fraction of a gfaiii, the blow never alters; its push is 
iijinclianging, and always tlio same in amount. The 
wheel has three stops and cogs on it, and goes once 
round in tliree beats of the pendulum, or in six seconds. 
Tills, therefore, continueswiCiout cessation; tlta massive 
pendulum svvays to and fro, and tlie little hammers 
itbove, lianimer away on tlie sides of its rod. All 
very simple and natural, truly. But the strange part 
of the proceeding is tlie difference of the masses of 
the two agents that combine to defeat the conspiracy 
wliich is ill force against fbe perfection of tlie machine. 
Tlie bob of the pendulum, as has been str.ted. Is a 
vast lump of metal of six hundredweights; but the 
liainnicrs tliat tap away on the sides of its rod are 
little strips of iron, wcigliing probably some one or 
two oun«'..s at the most. Tlie slight tap every two 
seconds of this sm.ail fragment of metal is sufficient to 
keep the huge swinging giant up to his work. Tliis 
beautiful contrivance—nov kiclinicaliy known as the 
gravity escapement—h of tlie higliest importanco in 
tlie practi''al applications of the science of horology; 
for it is found that when it fs employed, all the teeth 
of the several wTieels may be rough, just as turned 
out from tho casting, ilnd tlio clock will nevertheless 
keep better time than it would have done with the 
most perfectly finished teetli under other arrange¬ 
ments. It removes tlie neopssity, too, for employing 
such Ivavy pendulums and weights as were otherwise 
needed, for tlic only object of tliese was the rendering 
the movements of the clock as independent as possible 
of trifling accidental disturbances. Nevertheless, tlio 
great principle at the bottom of all even rates, in 
clock proceedings, is to have plenty of length and 
weight in Bie swinging portion of the machinery. A 
clock with a penHulum beating two ilednds, and 
weighing four hundredweiglits, goes thirty-twt Urns 
as well as a clock witli a pendulum beating single 
seconds, and weighing half a hundrecfWeight, tdf other 
things being |he same. *' 

The reasoSt why, in this leviathan clock, the 
pendulum has been made so massive is, that there 
i^ill be so muck resistance occasionally offered to its 
moving parts: there will be four dials, of twenty-two 
feet diameter, on the top of its lofty case. The mere 
variation in the fpesistance of the wind, acting at the 
extremity of the eleven-feet long - hands Ja these 
several dials, would have been alone enougli to liave 
deranged considerably the swinging of a less solid and 
determined boK. A large clock is really a very inte¬ 
resting ob^cUin a pHilosophical when the matter 
is fairly oon/Jered. Ij^et us see hgw it stands in this 
cose., A vicight is wound up by^ rocans (ff a ,Cord 
rolled rSuifo a barrel; the weight himgs dangling and 
0 . , ' 
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pulling at the binrel, in its natural'Besire to get dowii^ 
to the ground. A train of wheel-work, and a'lmge 
mass of swinging metal, are »et to pr%vMt its doing so 
in haste, and, consequently,#it ^make8*the beat of a 
hilrd necessity, and goes down slowly; but, ns it does 
so, it whirls the ends of Jpng ligjit rods round, and 
round with Extreme regulaaity in the cMumference of 
wide circles. The weight tliaf keeps tkl largc»lace- 
clock going will be wouftd u\) probably some TOO feet,’ 
but in descending (Aiis SCO feet, it will malte tlie 
exlremities of tbo four minute-ftnnds—to say nothing 
of their linur-compaaions—eajeep through a weary 
journey of some 45,000 feet—equivalent to something 
like eight miles and a half. In these affairs, there is 
no creation of power—it is all matter of fair barter 
and exchange: the thing that carries round the liands 
of tlie large clock on the dial, is really the force of 
the men’s arms which wind up the clock. TJiat force 

liung up for tlie time in the suspended weiglit, and 
culy slovjly escapes from its iniprisonraetit, as the 
weight descend^ by slowly oozing out thrdligli the 
ends of tlie creeping hands. A great effort is made in 
a sljort time, to produce a sliglit effort extended over 
a long time; and, by the way, inrthe Uinbdignag clock 
it is a great effort tliat is made, for the winditig-i^i;^ 
wliich will bo done once a week, will require more 
than half a day’s incessant turning of the winch to 
accomplish it. This vast*labour will, however, be in 
a great measure required on account o^ the striking- 
machinery that will be connected with the going parft 

Striking-machinery 1 and liow do Brobdignag clocks 
strike? Why, of course, as giants should strike— 
with vigour and power. The Ijpll on which the blow 
falls will be eight feet high, ^d nine feet widc,’aRB will 
weigli fifteen tons—tliree times as muoli as the great 
bell of St Paul’s. The hammer which makes the blow 
will weigh four hundredweights, and its stroke will be 
equivalent to a gentle tap of a ton and a half. Wo to 
the Brobdignag hani^ that attempts to arrestsfehe Broli- 
dignag notifleation of hours! The very teetli in tlio 
wheel-work of tlie striking-nigvemcnt, when at rest, 
will be resisting the drag^ng of half a ton. As tlie 
winding-up of this clock will «f necessity occupy so 
long an interval, a very curious contrivance has been 
adopted to stop the windihg, independently of all inter¬ 
ference from the operators or attendants, whilst the 
striking of the hours and quafters is in progress. The 
clock will take care, in tins respoc', to protect itself 
from accident and liarm. 

Some curious readers will probably like to know 
that the ingenious and skilful maker of tliis Br(]|)dignag 
clock IS Mr Dent, of the Strand. Few will need to be 
told that the palace wliicli is to be its final destination, 
although not final resting-place, is the I*alace of 
Westminster. 


Tlia SONG OF HIAWATHA.* 

Amkvca has not yet produced her great poet, 
who sliall be ranked with ‘earth’s immortal few nor 
was ft to be Expected: the Homers, Dantes, and 
Shakspeares, bre not borfc in the first century of their 
country’s existence. The beauty of external nature 
alone will not bring forth great poets, or America 
might by ^is time have ouUlistanc^d Europe. In ^ 
'part of tlie world does Nature appear grander, or more 
gracious, or richer in inspiration and the elements of 
beauty. In her mountain majesty, ]|er rolling seas of 
prairie-land, her cataracts that thunder everlastingly, 
hw ma^ifleent forests, her great rivers—she is there 
without a rival. But although these things have tlieir*j 
influence on the human mind, it is huiAan life, with its 
mingled experiences, its glooms ibd gloriesi^its sorrows 
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^nd a^ratmns, ifgpain and passi^, its sufferings and 
rejoicings, tTiat inspirej great Afid it » only 

out of a distinct, mature, and lusty national ii^ thaSaa 
nati0t\8l poet •.-ati^ome. It is in the^elds of a great 
past, -that have beeg tramp!ed and ploughed, smd 
furrowed by -stroggles for natioiytl life and liberty,* 
enriched and ennobled by long human toiling, iVatered 
by sweat, 9 tears, and blipod, tlmt poetry strikes its 
deepest root, and flowers to its loftiest height. America 
has but yttlo of such a past. Stie is in tiie same posi¬ 
tion ns a yoaag poet who hai liad but a very limited 
expcriAice. The hjjiMd^r cali only Jiuild ftcording td 
his materials. cann§t look ufion Longfellow ts 

a great poet—we vjid ate accustonjl'd to Mflton, 
Shakspeare, and Burffs; nevertheles#, h^is the jicst wo 
could expect of a young country like America—under 
the circumstartces, a! we say—the best, certainly, she 
lias hitlierto produced. ’ 

Wc take Longfellow^ to be the xnfist popular poet 
living. We believe liis poemj sell more, and ..Ws rdBd 
more, than any other. His poetry is just the perfection 
of the liappy mei^um; lie has hit the goinen lUeaj. I 
He lias not great creative power, nor a Iw'ge shaping* 
imagination; lie does not exhibit 'much force of 
passion, and seldom rcacliet the sublime; but he has 
bO much quiet beauty and tendern^s, and is so pecu¬ 
liarly felicitous* ii^ appealing to ||ie moral nature 
thr^igh the imagination, that the Ircart warmly wel* 
comes him as a pleasant and genial guest. Hewi^ 
unequalled in setting to noble music some brave 
sentiment that ruiui^llfftugl* Vie soul of universal 
humanity; and thii isaone great cai^e of the wide* 
human- sympathy ^hich greets his *p^ms. He fias 
also a perfect mastery of expression laidesiary for liis 
purpose; liercin he is a great artist. Everything lie 
sets liis hand to is turned out^iiely finished ; in tliis 
re.^peet we should rank him next to Alfred Tennyson, 
lie has no fine frenzies, treads n* perilous heights, 
sounds no dim unfatliomed depths; but lie goes on the 
even tenor of his way, witli delightful ease and quiet 
sense of sufticient power to bear tlie burden of his 
song. In Ills style, we seem to hear the melodious 
murmurings of happy uontentedness. 

In Hiawatha, Long^llow lias gone right away from 
European sulijemls aid their second-hand influences, 
whicli have hlthertu mingled so largely in Americail 
poetry, and struck out a new and rich vein in the>poetic 
mine, t lie has turned to the past of his osiuntry, as it 
peers out o§ the backwoods anddmnting-grounds of the 
red man—to that pi5t,^o^rtile in legend and mystery, 
lie has endeavoured «) give the wUrld America’s first 
written epic, and fur that purposejias chosen Indian 
life and love Tor liis subject—we think, witli marked 
success. If fits has not done a great tiling, he has 
^iiieved nu*niean triumph; he lias su^ a new*song, 

' and opened up novel vistas; and tlicse thlhgs are nq]! 
to be slightly estimated at the pre^nt time. 

To enjoy Hiawatha pcatically, or judge it critically, 
we i^wst take the poet’s stand-point,*or rather the 
Indian point of view. It i^an Indian Edda. AJl 
its features are Indian—from the legends which are 
strung together in a rosary of homely beauty, to the 
simple marifier of telling it. The poem, save in the 
introduction, is altogether representative of a peculiar 
people, their history, traditions, life, and mAiners; and 
as such wo must accept it. We take it to be SiSI- 
nently characteriltic aud illustrative of Indian life, and 
scenery. The cuftning and simpjicity, exaggeration 
and love of the wonderful, which belong to the races of 
the red men, together with much of their forest expe¬ 
rience is admirably transmuted into 4 ioeti(?ftwa. The 
measure, which at first seemed trivial and menotononi^ 
grows on the reader, and in the end seems perfectly 
adapted to the purpose. It ^s tjm wery simi^est 
possible, butgnanaged with^ucUoMsnstic masteiT.that 
it never becomes w-earisome. * • 
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Hiawatha is a her) of miraculous Uhrth ai^ attributes^ 
in Indian tradition, somewhat akin to the mythological' 
pMtonages, the Cadmuses and Thors of other nations. 
He comes amoqg them^as the teac^g^nd deliverer, 
and- personifies man in* his wajfaro with tho brute- 
forces of nature. He is a type of strength, nobleness, 
aiid beauty; he goes forth to'conqdest, and returns 
fron^ each struggle as a viptor. This is ‘lysw he hap¬ 
pened to be born : His grandmother, whose name was 
Nokomis, was sporting with her.women— , 

•, Swinging ie a swinjSpf grape-vines, ** ^ 

0 When her rival, the rejected, 

^ Cut the leafy %wing asuSdfr, 

And NoSoniLs fell affTightci^' 

DowdwaSnd tnrongh the evening twilight. 

From a full moon she fell, and a daughter, Wenonah 
by name, was the result of her fall. The beautiful 
Wenonah was the mother of IJiaw'atha; the West-wind 
w^ hij/ather.* His mothir dies very yourife, and iiis 
ctuldhood is nursed by Ntikoniis. She tolls him many 
a legpnd snd tale of wonder, in rmly to Ids curious 
iAlVirics ; among other beautiful tlnngs, she describes 
the rdinbow.*- 

’Tis the heaven of fioders you see there. 

All the wild-ijpwors of the forest, 

All the Uliei^f tho prairie, * * 

When on eaWi they fade and perisli, ’ ^ 

•> • Blossom in that heaven above us. 

Iliawatlm grow? and Iftconms strong enough to handle 
tlie how ; he goes info»the ififfsi with liis how and 
*a/ij)WB: here (iie description "is peculiarly naiue, hut 
we fancy it very' Vue to the cxpctience of many an 
incipient spor^sRian. *llc is only a child, and the birds 
sing round lum in playful mockery. 

'Do not shoot u^Hiaw.atha !’ 

Sang the opcjhoe, the rohin. 

Sang the blue-bird, the owaissa, 

‘ Do not shoot us, Hiawatha I ’ 

Dp the oak-tree, close beside him, 

Sprang the squirrel, adjiclaiimo, 

Tn and out among the branehes. 

Coughed and chattered from the oak-tree. 

Laughed, and said between hi.s laughing : 

‘ Do not shoot me, UiawathS!’ « 

And tlie rabbit from his pathway * 

•Leapt aside, and at a distance 

Sat erfct upon his hauMics, # 

Half in fear, and half in frolic^ • ^ 

Saying to the little hurftfr ^ , 

‘ Do not sIioiA me, HiawathS!’ 

But we do think? Mr Longfellow must have been 
drawing the long-bow when he tells ns ofthis hero— 

•He could shoot an arrow from him, • 

And »un*forward witli such ficetness, * 

* That the arro^ fell behind liiin ! 

One of tho most beautiful legends which is woven 
into the tissue^)! this poem, is the origin of the«ipize, 
Of Indian com. lliawMl^a prays to the ‘Master of 
life ’ to send down some otlier food besides fish, flesh, 
frruit, and fowl, and the Master sends down Mondamin. 
And he saw a youth approaching 
Dressed in garments green and yellow, 

0 Conwig through the purjile twiliglit, 

Through the splendour of the supset; 

• • Plumes of green bent o'er his forehead, 

And his hair was soft and goldlii. 

t ♦ 

Hie tellr Hiawatha he must wrestle with him; for three 
days t heyjt restle— 

Then he smiled, and saW i ‘ To-morrow • 

Is .^e last day of your conflict. 

Ifou w|il ,c«|quer and o’eroome me; 

Make a beosbli&e to lie in, 

■Wher^the rain mSy tafl upon me. 


I Where the sUn may come and warm me; 

• Strip these garments, green and yellow, 

Strip this imdding plumage from me, 

Lay me In the eartk and make it 

Soft and loose ahd nght above.’ • 

This,conflict of four days’ jjuration simifly amounts to 
thrashing thoyorn, but io is exquisitely told. Our 
hero w^jauishla Mondamin. 

'And victorious Hiawativt , 

Made the grave ^ he commanded. * 

Not forgotten nor neglected 

Was the grave wliSSe lay Mondamin, 

Sleeping in the rain and sunshine, 

Where his scattered jilumes and gdtments 
Faded in tlic rain .and sunshine. 

Day by day they watclicd be.side it. 

Till at length a small green feather 
From the earth shot slowly upward, 

. Then another and another, , 

And*be(orc the summer ended , • 

Slood the maize in all its beauty,* 

With its shitiiwg robes about it, 

And its long, soft, yellow tresses; « 

And in rspture Hiawatha 
^ Cried aloud : ‘ It is Mondamin! 

Yes, the friend of man, Mondamin ’ 

Among Hiawatha’s feats, he wins ‘ Laughing Water’ 
for his wife. ^ The dcscriptftn of his wooinif and his 
bride is tender and charming. Here is a love-song, 
sftng at his wedding-feast, which wc believe is trans¬ 
lated from an Indian original. It is filled and fragrant 
with a flower-like tenderness— 

, Onaway! Awakt-, beloved ! 

Thon the wild-floweil'of the forest! 

Thou tliA wilil-bird of the prairie ! 

Thou with eyes so soft ui'id fawn-like ! 

If tliou only lookest at me, 

I am happy, I am happy, 

Avihe lilies of the prairie, , 

When they feel the dew upon them ! 

Sweet thy breath .as tho tragrance 
Of the wild-fiowers in ^hiWmorning, 

As their fragraneft is at evening. 

In the moon when leaves arc falling. 

Does not all the blood nftliin mo 
Leap to modi thee, leap to meet thee. 

As tho springs to iftiet the sunshine, 

In tho mootpwlicn nights are brightest? 

When thou art not pleased, beloved. 

Then my heart is sad and darkened, 

^ the shining river darkens 
When the clouds drop shadcpvs on it! 

When thou siuiiest, my beloved, 

Then my troubled heart is brightened, 

As in sunshine gleam the ripples 
That the cold wind makes in rivers. 

Smiles tho earth, and smile the waters, 

Sriiil* the cloudless sides above us, « 

But I lose my way of smiling 

When thou art no longer near me! •' 

I myself I myself! behold me! • ^ 

Blood of my heating heart, behold me! 

O awalso, awake, beloved ! , 

Onawayf! awake, beloved! 

We shall not lie able to follow Hiawatlja through 
His many marvelitius ads'entures; nor is it necessary ; 
many of our readers will be already acquainted with 
them, and we hope to induce others to become so. 

In Indian raytftology, as in that of Greece, we find 
the same personification and deification of the forces of 
.nature, and many of them are touoMngly beautiful. 
The Legends of the Winds, Spring and Winter, the 
Legend of ^e Strongware finely poetical, 

Mr Lonffe^w has conscientiously worked in the 
true spirit o^is subject. He has bl^ most successful 
in his repigrentation of Indian Ufe*and customs, but 
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not so successful in his descriptions’ of scenery ; here, 
wo migjlit have expected a new world of colouf and 
rich sensuous influence. After readps the descrip¬ 
tions of Humboldt and others 4 pf those gAnd American 
foKsts where stands ‘ Magniflc'ence dreaming,’ and 
the we-slth of the seasons yi poured out in manl|(bld, 
mingling, olftinging colours^ we feel' Wfl# Longfellow’s 
allusions to them, in IIiawntha> forcststt'anderings, as 
bare enumerations of geiicralfties. ’’i 

Mr Longfellow line been greatly indebted to Mr 
Schoolcraft, an American author^wlio has made many 
researches among all that npper^^us to the Indian tribes 
of the United States, their iiistoiy, condition, and tradi¬ 
tions ; and lie Ims made good use o? what materials he 
borrowed. We take Jlinwatha to be one of the most 
decided poetic successes of the late iiroUfic publishing 


MEMOKIALS OF A FRIEND OF, MINE. 

It is a W'?ck siitcc my friend died—the frielid that 
loved me better than he did all the world beside, and 
it i%flt and right that I siiould mourn him. Ills large 
eyes, dim and feeble enough, pooij fellov% were fixed on 
me to the last with a tender regard; no elergymai^ 
and no doctor came between us at liis last moments; 
and with a sigh, more expressive of regret than pain, 
lie deparhed. As Immanjyears go, ho was not old ; 
but, counting by dogs’ years, he was a patriarch, .and 
I liad known him from his earliest youth—I was .abouPt 
to write ‘from a puppy,’ but I remember how that 
word is liable to misconstruction. Jock was never a 
dandy, never sniffed the air as t^iough it ivas not good 
enough for his delicate sen^bilities, but rather ns if, 
on the c*itrnry, he liked it; never, so^ar as I know, 
wore an eye-glass ; never looked but with canine horror 
on a cane; ajid never filled anybody with that desire 
which the sight of a modern drawling exquisite always 
engenders, to give liim ‘ a glass of sherry »iid a kick 
behind.’ * 

He was not lialf such a beast .is ni.any men, not less 
useful, and infinitely iiiose tagalciuus; and he certainly 
was not a sporting character. My cousin, whose pro¬ 
perty Jock first wag, became disgusted with him from 
this last circumstance; and wlicn t!;e regiment was 
ordered to India, he left him behind in my care, with 
injunctions to ‘ break him in,’ %nd make a good pointer 
and retriever of him; and so I did, in,a sort of way, for 
lie used to point at frogs and butterflies, when sitting; 
and he retrieved most capitally—gloves, for instance. 

Notwitlistanding liis defects, liowovor, he wa| a very 
popular dog in ids regiment, tlie Crushers, and had 
been even wont to niarcli at tlie head of their band on 
great occasions. Whenever lie heard music play, to 
tlie very last, lie would step out in some attempt at 
keeping time witli it, at all events quite as well .as I 
could do it; and he never lost this other soldier-like 
quality—hi# always detested JeWs. Ho* had been 
aecua^med to sit outside Cousin George’s barrack- 
rooms with certain instructions regarding duns—sucli 
as a Gentry reCeives before taking his post in a 
beleaguered city—and siihpicious-looking persons were 
pretty sure to be bitten. He liked beggars, for he had 
a warm and pityUg heart, but not gentlemen with 
mosaic studs and hooks to their nases: he alwa^^ 
wanted to liang himself on tb the Looks. "When m 
first came to ipe, he could take his glass of sherry or 
two without inconvenience, and evgn smoke a mild 
cigar; but hO lost those habits very soon, nor do I 
think m ever really cared for dissipation: he only 
practised it to oblige George, and for tlie sake of good-' 
companionship. ' 

^When w,e were merely acquaSnted, thrcjigh seeing 
him at my cousin'|, and long before We^bwame such 
fast friends as afterwards, I used to take\re&t interest 
in Jixik and his'sporting troubles. I hifte footing 


yiyself, or anything else of the ki^d, and was a good 
deal bored in Bcrksliire witlT walking tiirough wet 
turnips after George and tlie keeper) but .it vnss 
nothing to what,^^ok suffered. 

It was ‘ J-o-o-o-ek,,coiifounS you, J-o-o-o-o-o-ck I ’ 
at the top of tticir voices, all day long, until tliey gave’ 
it up through hoifrseness; and 1 used to try nijf band, 
which, as always knqw tliero was a bun ili it, 
generally succeeded. The fact is, lie Imd no notion of 
doing tilings by rule avd compass, but roved over tlie 
wliole field-r <»'0 fields very often—at ids own swee^, 
will, vStliout regagjii to the* mystefiSus Sbunde mXt 
signs ill those caiCs maiie^and provkied by sportsmofl. 
lie (lid not care to stjirfd on three legsl*-unless #hon 
fatigued—and stare it a covey, hift ha would dash 
right into the middle of it, on spec of bagging liia uwu 
particular bird ; and liaviiig been successful on one or 
two occasions, he was tlie limler tS euro. George 
•always firc^ at him poidt-bl.ank, whenever it occurred; 
but, being generally unsteady through anger,-mid #s 
long way off, he didn’t hit him hard, or often. Jock 
would wait a bit -jfter these shots, to seo w^iether hj 
was killed or not, perhaps, and then cut away witji-his, 
bird to some secluded dining-place : he always brought 
I us hack religiously—the irlar old beast 1—the legs. 
George never had the heart to beat^him when he used 
to come up to as ill sideways, with his tail a little 
dej'jgssed, and the legs sticking out m his moutli like 
tusks; and as for me, I would lay down my guu'^tw* 
hug Iiim and give liim bun. ^Wise, however, ns my 
friend was from lii^yWltli ixi,Mie always displayed 
we.akness in tlie m/ttcr «of liares. Sliqrt in the wiild ’ 
as lie was—from tlfc slierry and cifjafs, I think—and 
by no means naturally speedy, no soo.-vfi: was a liare 
started, tlian off went Jock in pursuit. Miles and 
miles he’d run, losing groundyith every stride, and 
barking, although he had no breath to lose, the whole 
way. This was very foolisli of Jo«k; but there was, 
of course, no use in reasoning with him. I told 
my uncle so one day, who said: ‘ Reason with him ? 
I’d cut liim to the heart witli my wliip;’ a sentiment 
wliich accounted to me for Jock’s inveterate hostility 
to my revered relative. lie got, indeed, a good deal 
bullied by sporting pfople generally, and liked no 
September days, so wall as its Sundays. There was 
1 * sedate and ^ber air about liim as he walked with’ 
us to the church-doors, that contrasted favoarably 
witli the behaviour of tlic*otlier dogs : these heathens 
would Ijave been at^the birds *11 the week rodhd, if 
they could; nevertliglefs,*! was ono day very nearly 
laughing in sermon-tfine through flock; for,’ getting 
tired of waiting outside in the church-yard, he climbed 
up to the win^w oC our pew, and hung to the ledge by 
his cliin and his«fore-feet. I saw him, and lie saw me, 
fijr his shoulfierg moved as though his tajl was wagging 
away behind, and I knew that somebody’'else woulij 
sec him presently, and that there v^uid be a row ; and 
indeed rny auut, turning loound upon a sudden during 
the ^telling of a very dreadful picAire from the 
pulpit, took his black paws, pnd black and tan coui;- 
tenance. es belonging to the enemy of mankind himself, 
and screamed accordingly. Poor Jock got exorcised 
in a mannef which, had he been my dog, I would not 
have permitted, and he never looked again into even so 
much as a meeting-house. •, 

I tliink, when peorge went abroad and bequeafHeS 
me this treasure, Jock was not more than four years 
old; and yet I called him ‘Old Jock’ from the very 
first; just as one calls undergraduate fAends at college 
‘ old’ tills and that, out of love for them. Indeed, wlien 
people leave ofiT being called by their intilfBKes ‘old,’ 
it is an indubitable sign that they are approaching 
middle age at least; and perhaps when one gets portly,,. 
and rather tun-like, it it disagree able Jo be called 
‘ Old Tom,’ for instance^ as th<{,u;lhmto were something 
shocking to drink. • 
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Poor Old Jock! He came to ne first in a hampef 
from Soutiiampton, aniH never aiiall forgit his deliglit 
ateeein|; me: -in the first place, he was immensely glad 
to pet out; and secondly, sadly in wapt of sympathy 
and kindness. Be had‘endeavoured to attach fcimaelf 
to the guard of the coach—the red-ooat had been 
alwayina friend to'him before, poof'fellow—and had 
bcefrrepulsed with scorn;;and, moreovef,^there was a 
Jew on the box-seat. At my little place in Wiltshire, 
■where I lived so much alone, Jie was very ,welcome. 
J. attribute my present Jjappincss—I am-a baciielor— 
almost entirely ra Jock’s intervsjjtion; ho wfio pre- 
vtntcd roe from facing into ^le* armS'of the eldest Miss 
Torjlid—who ^sened me, I may jay, like the celebrated 
animals. Of‘the St Bernard, froifi that mass of snow, 
whereupon I might otherwise, through sheer weariness, 
have reclined for life. One muafwalk with somebody 
in the country, *and • I had beeo walking with Miss 
Torpid; but J^jc turned out tfi be far better company, 
ajRi nwer indulged in qudtatioiis from Lavater as she 
did every day; that is'to say, one quotation, wliicli 
seemed tS her never to wo.ar oul^ about music and 
,^ildfen. She never road anything, and never recol¬ 
lected anytfdng she heard, so that I think she must 
have got this up out of a picket Lacon, or an advertise-, 
nieiit perhaps, on jjirpose to charm me: it was brought 
in neck and crop.^nd apropos to mfthisgsrbnt I alw.iys 
knew when it was coming, by a short dry cough/liat 
•<»8kered it in. 

‘ Henry,! she would say after the cough—and observe 
by the ‘ Henry ’ thalf »iatt?llrS«cd nearly come to a 
•crisis—‘ ilenrya are you fond »f mfisic ? ’ 

•Yes, my deaf Miss Torpid, vety;’ for I had not 
got so far wiilff her as she had with me, and am pre¬ 
pared to swear in any court in Christendom that I 
never called her Susai^; 

‘Ay, and so um I; and of natural music more than 
any other.’ (I’auCe and cough.) ‘Are you fond of 
children, Mr Brown ?’ 

‘Yes, my dear, 1 am passionately fond,’ I would reply. 

‘ And I, too, Henry. Do you recollect what Lavater 
says upon those subjects?’ 

‘ No, ray love, 1 don’t tliink I do.’ (I am inclined to 
believe that this was the most Jerrible falsehood ever 
spoken for eiglit-and-forty daysoucce^sively.) 

• ‘Banish him afar,’ he writes, ‘fronf your iiresencv; 
who dislikes music and the laugh of a child.’ 

If I attesnpted to varj*> tiie monotony of these 
remarks by saying, aa I'did sometimes, ‘ th^t I did 
not like music, and abhorrc1f"clpli5ren, she would say; 
‘Nor do I, my drtir Mr BrowW: I never could bear 
them. Lavater seems to be wrong in that celebrated 
sentiment of his, “ Banish him afar from^your presence 
who dislikes music and the laugh of a eliild.’” 

SoAetimes, jn despair, I used to say I (fidn’t knoif^T 
^ didn’t urfSerstand music, and I had never had any 
children. Then shg would declare she didn’t know 
either—how should she ?—biC she was content to take 
it*on faith from Lavater, who wrote upon this ®ig.tter, 

‘ Banish ’-- «, 

‘My dear Miss Torpid, I know the sentence per¬ 
fectly well.’ 

Did I, indeed ? How charming 1 Well,* she wasn’t 
, sure that She did ; she would repeat it, and I would be 
good enough, to oxirrect her, if she was w'rong. ‘Banish 
liTWrafar from your presence who dislikes music and 
the langh of a child.’ 

Well, I banished her afar from my presence—and 
poliaps, there’# no knowing, the laugh of a child also 
■—thanks to Jock. I taught him—for lie would learn 
anythingssSBit waa not tlie mere professional business 
of a dog to Icaim—to howl in the most terrible fosliion 
at the iplipg lup of my finger; and as soon as ever 
Lavat^‘ came wpfprn^st in that dreary conversation 
wheel of ours, nsy i{evid talae suchca discord fat 
twenty mlnaSes as never waa Imud before. 

t 


‘Dear me, Mr Brown, I can’t think what you can 
see tti like in that ugly dog of yoiirs: one can’t speak 
for him. I was,about to observe’ (I knew) ‘that that 

famous sentiment of \a,v’ - Up went the howl 

again like the yell oTan imprisoned spirit; and I don’t 
thli^ that miserable quotation was ever brought to a 
finisa UpoikfthS questing of parting wfth Jock, we 
disagreed; anfic I managed to work myself backwards 
out the matrimonial nnose with success, and 
without an action. ' 

My friend and I if^ver quarrelled; not a growl nor 
a cross word ever pass^ between us; not oven on the 
rare occasions when he would return from some un¬ 
licensed victualling expedition, and lay his little offering 
at my feet, the legs—always the legs—of ducks and 
chickens. Once, and once only, he brouglit with him 
what 1 could not conceal from myself must have 
been the tail of a cat; but I refrained from taking any 
notice, and Jock, with excellent taste and fine sagacity, 
dropped tWe subject of his ow'n accord. We s^t together 
many if year through the long dark'winter evenings; 
1 in my arm-cliaii»with a book, and he nestling his 
lionest chops in my disengaged hand, or coiled I'n a 
circle on the kearth-rug, regarding me witli a devoted 
(Expression in his half-shut eyes. I would utter my 
iliouglits aloud, or address myself directly to him, and 
because he could not speak—although be understood 
everything quite well—lie Ihonld climb up s.iy knees, 
and whine, add kiss my hand. At midnight or so, he 
fiould accompany me round the house, to sec that all 
was right; and until lately, when his loss of teeth 
prevented it, delighted to fasten all the lower bolts 
iiimself. Finally, uppn the counterpane about my feet 
the beloved animal wouIl:^^take liis innocent rest. That 
‘ dog’s-sleep ’ <?f his was a deep slumber; an# he never 
used to ‘hunt in dreams,’ I’ll answer for it. On ore 
night only—the same on which he lirought home the 
cat’s tail—he had a nightmare. From what I could 
’ gather friwn his broken sentences wliilo thus distressed, 
he must have dreamed sometliiiig of tliis kind ; he w.as 
going about the villagy witli a miizrle on, because it 
was July ; and he met a dporting .lew, who tied his 
legs together, wliile a military band was playing a 
tune he couldn’t march to, called The Tortui:ic-slii'll 
Tom Cat, • 

The summer vlas our sporting sc.ason, rather than 
the winter or autumn ;*^ve killed serpents and field- 
mice, or blue-bottle flies in tlic drawing-room, if it was 
wet, and sometimes we had a ‘hag’ hedgehog, and 
turned liim out on the lawn. 1 never would permit 
tlio hetjgehog to be hurt, but only made him shew off 
Jock’s sagacity in the combat. 

Then we fished together—absolutely together—.Took 
taking hold of one end of a drag-net, and I the 
other; or I fished, and .lock sat in the boat and 
steered. He could not manage tiller-ropes very 
well, but would hang his dear old tail into the 
water, and move it tl this or that side, as*! requested, 
like a rudder. He used to hunt a couple ofrwans 
about, too, a good deal, but in a very friendly and 
unmisehievous manner. * ' 

I have thuSjSimply and truthfully narrated the more 
salient of my'friend’s characteristics—his wisdom, his 
wit, and his general agreeablencss f but I cannot nar- 
«te, for pen couij not write it, his affectian for, and 
devotion to his friend. T) curled and scented puppies, 
of whatsoever race ye be—you sleek ones that kennel 
in the Inner Tenjple, or you too hairy poodles who 
bask in the front of your St James’s Clubs-j-despisa 
not my honest hound I You dull white-chested dogs, 
•dangling your heavy chains after your meal at evening, 
or (broiled) bonSs at night, what would you not have 
given for post-prindial expression of the ceuntq- 
nance of my^end? It combined |bo stolidly of the 
banker with uie serenity of the dkin|, and would. bs^ve 
: been aecftriQr in itself to the solvency of auy mpdemte 










concern. And yefT he , broke at Uet, or, rather, fell^ 
away bit by bit; his ears seemed to liang heavHy as 
liollyhocks, and to grow longer and,lcmger, and liis 
breath to grow shorter and sliorter, untfl liis ‘course 
ofdsiirk’ came utterly to an end. *A11 medicines failed 
to strengthen him; but the sound of my voice an^the 
touch of my*l)and were as fie elixir'oWife to him to 
the last. I closed his eyes mj-self, not'with ptginies 
—for he never cared for peftnies—but with uftns ; I 
■wrapped him up in the rug he slept in so many even¬ 
ings, and dug him a grave in th<| flower-plot with the 
stick ho used to fetch and carry. ‘Jock’ is the one 
word over his grave, aud this sllbrt stiinza— 

Tread softly here—’tis holy ground, 

For love hath dwelt in this poor hound. 

And I shall never grudge the money for Ids tombstone. 

• YOUTH OF A PIlILOSOrillJU. 

Sometime previoijs to the death of the lute M.»Arago, 
an unauthorised and incorrect account of his early life 
havi|ig been issued by some adventurous French pub¬ 
lishers, lie thought it fit to prejiare a*nore accurate 
and truthful history, in the form of an autobiography^ 
entitled the History of 7>iy Yovl/i; so that the woricl 
might not be thereafter misled by tlie vague tales and 
shadowy *raditions wliich#vvouId be othcrwi.se likely 
to pass current respecting his early eflucation and 
pursuits. This autobiography has lately been trans* 
lated by the llev. Baden Powell, as a part of the col¬ 
lected writings of the author, which Messrs Longman 
& Co. have made arrangements w^th his representatives 
for pubfishing. The publication of tlie soichtific 
and philosophic portion of these writings has not 
been yet commenced; but the publishers, thinking the 
recollections of tlie life of such a man as Arago would 
have an interest for general readers, this work bus lieen 
issued by anticipation as a part of tlicir V'lace/Zer’s 
Library,* In that ^lape, doubtless, the work will in 
duo time obtain a considerable circulation ; but m the 
meanwhile, as good book^aro no* always known imme¬ 
diately, we may perhap.s be doing some of our readers 
a service by presenting them with a glimpse of its 
contents. Our brief analjwts, and the few extracts that 
may accompany it, will tend, we preslUme, to make the 
work more extensively know® and appreciated than 
might otherwise be the case; and ,tltis must be taken 
as our justification for presenting any notice in those 
columns of a book issued in so cheap and popular a 
form. , 

Francis Arago was born on the 2(;th of February 
1780, in the commune of Estagel, an ancient province 
of Roussillon (department of the Eastern Pyrenees). 
His father, a licentiate in law, had some little property 
in arable-land, in vineyards, and in plantations of 
olive-trees, with the income from which he yipported a 
numerous fftnily. An idle story’lia# been* circulated 
that lirancis grew up to the age of fourteen or fifteen 
without having learned to read; but for this story 
there fc no fourffiation, as he himself tells us he was 
sent early to the primary'sehool in Estagel, and there 
acquired the rudiments both of readings and writing, 
besides receiving aUhome some private lessons in vocal 
music. H« displayed, however, no precocity of talenW 
but appeared to those arouui? him a kd of mere 
average capacity. 

His boyhood falling in the memqfable Revolution- 
days; Es^tagel was a halting-place for troops coming 
from the interior on their way to Perpignan, or to tlie 
army ttf the'Pyrenees. His mther'a house was there-' 
fore constantly frill of officers and Soldiers. This, 

'• SUstory of »>» Toutb. By Pnmcls Ango, Psiyatlal Secretary 
to the Academy of stlencei of Paris. TranslaW by the Rev. 
Badaa Ifawell, A.H., Ste,, SaviHan ProfeasOr of geometry, 
Ofebrd. , Longman & Go. 


jpined to the lively excitement otjeasioned in him by ■ 
the Spanish* invasion, inspired tne boy with such 
decided military tastes, that his family was obliged lio 
have him narrmgl^ watched, to prevei\J his joining the 
soldieis that passed t|in>ngh Rstngei.. It often hap¬ 
pened that they caught him at a league’s distance from* 
the village, alreaS^' on liis way witli the troops** ‘O'n 
one occasioii|’*8ayB he, ‘these warlike tastes had nearly ^ 
cost me dear. It was the night of the battle of Peires- 
Tortes. ^The Spanish, troops, in tlieir retreat, had 
partly mistalsnn tlieir-road. f was in the square of, 
the villhge before rtjybreak.' I saw & brigadier and* 
five troopers com#‘up, ivlig, at the vght of tlie tree ilf 
liberty, called out: ‘^jSdmoaperdidos!’• 1 ran intrae-' 
diately to the house td arm myself with a lancq which 
had been left there by a suldiei; of tlie ZeoSe en masse, 
and placing myself tn ambush at the corner of a 
street, 1 struck with^ blow of this wbapon the briga¬ 
dier, place^ at the Iiekd of the par|y. The wound 
was not dangerous; a cut of the sabre, he wevjp, 
was descending to punish mj’ hardihood, when some 
countrymen came ^o my aid, and, armed vfllh forks, 
overturned the five cavaliers from their saddles,, aha, 
made them prisoners. I was tlien seven ye'ars old.’ 
f M. Arago having gone, Some time afterwards, to 
reside at Perpignan as treasurer the mint, all tlio 
family quitted EstAgel and foUowtA him. Francis 
was^tlicn placed as an outdoor pupil* at the municipal 
college of the town, wliere the classical authors'■«#■ 
Ins country appear to have bcoome the objacts of bis 
favourite reading. 'pw'MTrecVdSi of bis studies was, 
however, suddenly vflianjied by a circupistance which * 
appears to have detirmined his future'destiny. Walk¬ 
ing one day on the rampart of tl* lo»-R,* he observed 
an officer of engineers who was directing the execution 
of some repairs. This officer bc<iyig a very young man, 
Francis had the hardihood to approach him, and to ask 
liini how he had succeeded in so siton attaining to so 
important a position. The young man explained that 
lie came from the Polytechnic bcliool; and on further 
inquiry, Arago learned that this school might be 
entered by any one who was able to pass a prescribed 
examination. From that moment he abandoned the 
classes of the central school, where he had been taught 
to admire Corncijle, R'seiue, La Fontaine, Moliere, and 
other celebrate# autliors,' to attend in future only the’ 
matlieniatioal course. . 

Unl.tckily, in this department, the sclwol was but 
indifterently supplied witli teachers. The matlie- 
iiiatic.’ii tutor was ^auRifbnt ecclesiastic, the AbbJ 
Verdier, a very respifttable sort rf man, but whose 
knowleiigo was wholly elementary. Young Arago soon 
perceived llia^M. Yerdier’s lessons would not be suffi¬ 
cient to secure kis admission to the Polytechnic School j 
and he llieri^ore decided on studying by, himself'some 
‘of the newest works on mathematicH that w^ere obtain¬ 
able from Paris. Ho possessed \|imself of those of 
Legendre, Lacroix, and Gkrnier; but in going through 
tbem^rt was often beset with difficulties. • A gentleman 
in the iieighbourhooil gave hip some occasional assisl^ 
ance; yf-b he says, he found at length his real available 
master in the cover of a Treatise on Algebra by M, 
Gamier. ‘ fliia cover consisted of a print^ leaf) on the 
outside of which blue p, 9 per was pasted. The reading 
of the page not covered made mo desirows to know 
what the blue paper lad from me ; 1 took off this pap®: 
carefully, having first damped it, and was able to read 
underneath it the advice given by D’Alembert to a 
young man who communicated to him»the difficulties 
w’hich he met with in his studies: “ Go on, sir, go on, 
and conviction will come to you,” .This'^pre me u 
gleam*of light: instead of persisting in attempts to 
comprehend at first sight the propositions before I 
admitted their truth provisionally; I jiassed on beyond, 
and I was qui#e surprised, oj^ tlie-snorrow, to iwpre- 
hend perfectly srhi^ overnight appeared ito me to be 
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encompassed with Ijfiick clouds. I^tbus made myself 
master, in a year and & half, of all the subjects con¬ 
tained jn the proiframme for admission, an^ I went to 
Montpellier to i^ndergo tho examiDa^iyiD.’ . 

Francis Arago was now sixteen years of age. He 
’did not on this occasion pass tlie examination, as the 
ekaniitter, being detained at Toulou’sd’by indisposition, 
•wrote to the candidates assembled at Mdutpcllier that 
he would examine tliem in Paris. Arngo was himself 
then too unwell to take so long, a journey; ajid so, for 
^.he present, he returned to Perpignans On finding 
lliraself at Itomo’again, without anjjobject haviiig been 
accomplished by ids journey,he listelted for the moment 
to ftic soUcitStions of his flktpily, who coiitinually 
wished.liim to renounce the cAccr which the Poly¬ 
technic School had suggested. He listeiieti, and for the 
moment licsitated; but soon his ftisto for matlicmatical 
studies preponderated; .lie increased ids library witli 
several of tlie Uighost class of wdrks, includiijg Laplace’s 
M^caltique Ci'leste, and grfve Iiimscif up to the study 
of tliem with the greatest ardour. ‘ I prepared myself,’ 
says he, ‘^or the course of the artill^'ry-.service, the aim 

niy arabjtion; and, as I liad heard that an officer 
ought to understand music, fencing, .and dancing, I 
devoted tlie first hours of each day to 1 lie cultivation, 
of these three plcQeurablc arts. The rest of the titqe 
I was seen walkkag on the TampfrtB«Bft>tlie citadel of 
Perpignan, seeking by more or less forced transitions 
•Wspass from one question to another, so as to be sure of 
being able to shew tliw examiner how far my studies 
had been carried.’ > « • 

* 'The jieriod fiir the oxamiisntiou again arrived, and 
Arago went to Toplouse, in company ■witii a candidate 
who had stmJirJ at the public college, to try liis ch.mces. 
It was the first time tliat pupils from Perpignan Ii.kI 
appeared at the contest. Tlie comrade, being of a 
timid turn, was utterly discomfited ; but Arago ro.si.stcd 
everything like brtwbeating witli spirit, and at the close 
of the examination, M. Mongo, going from one extreme 
to the other, got up and embraced the youth, declaring 
that he should occupy the first place on his list. 

Arago entered tho Polytcclmic School towards the 
end of 1803. Ilis recollections of the institution at 
that period present nothing of,interest beyond one or 
two anecdotes of a ludicrous ,dsscrip1j,on. Ho tells us 
Hhst many of tho professors were mficlt below thek' 
office,* a circumstance which naturallj gave rise to 
somewhat rWiculous scenes.* ‘ The pupils, for iifetance. 
having observed the ki8ufttciencjj| of M. Masjenfratz, 
made a demonstration of tliStiiipcpsions of tlie rainbow, 
full of errors of calculation, of ■Alilch tlie one compen¬ 
sated the otlier so«tliat the final result was true. Tlie 
professor, w'ho liad only tliis result whcr^jliy to judge of 
the gpodness of tho answer, when ho saw it appear on 
the table, did(Uot liesitate to call out: “fhxid, gooij; 

, perfectly good!” which excited shouts of laughter on' 
all the henuhes of tke amphitheatre.’ 

When II professor had los* consideration, the Poly- 
tachnic pupil# allowed themselves to insult hirt^^o an 
ipcredihle extent. In it{ustration of this, M. Arago 
cites the following strange proceeding. A certain 
pupil, named Lehoullcnger, met one evening this same 
M. Hassenfratz, and entered into adiscussftn with him, 
aiSerthig his opinions, probably, with more confidence 
tJjM the professor deemcA becoming. When he re- 
emtered the school in the morning, mentioned the 

circumstance to his companions. ‘ Bo on your guard,’ 
said one of them j * you will be interrogate this 
ovdning. Fla/ with caution, for the professor has 
certrini y, pr epared some great difficulties, so as to 
catueJllpntcr' a* your expense.’ And so, indeed, it ' 
hajM^u. Scarcely had the pupils arrived in the 
apjfffiheatre, when M, Hassenfratz called to M. 
L^ulleilgeit wKo wgnt up to the table. ‘Monsieur 
il^oullengeT)’ Said'tbe gt'afessor to him, ‘lyou have seen 
jthe moon ? ’ No, sir,' replied the young man. ‘ How, 

* % 


sir! you say that you have never s6en the moon ?’ ‘I 
can <toly repeat my answer—no, sir.’ Beyond himself, 
and seeing hia jrey escape him by means of tliis un¬ 
expected answer, M. Hapsenfratz addressed himself to 
tlie inspector in charge of the police that day, and siid 
to lym: ‘ Sir, there is Mogsieur Leboullenger pretends 
never to have %eeh the mqjm.’ * What wOiiid you wisli 
me t 9 »do?’ a#ked the inspector stoically. Repulsed on 
tills sfto, the professor fumed once more towards M. 
Lcboiillenger, who remained' cakn and serious in tlie 
midst of tho unspc^able amusement of tlie wiiolc 
amphitheatre, and cried out, with undisguised anger: 

‘ Yon persist in maintaining that you have never seen 
the moon! ’ ‘ Sirj’ returned tlie pupil, ‘ I should de¬ 
ceive you if I told you that I had not lieard it spoken 
of, but I have never seen it.’ ‘ Sir, return to your 
place.’ After this scene, says M. Arago, M. IIa.sscn- 
fratz was but a professor in name; liis tc.acliing could 
no longer bo of any use. 

The seltDol was then, as now, consideraldy agitat^l 
with pMitie.al passions, and scenes 6f insiibordinatiou 
and disorder were oscasionally the consequence. Wlien 
the consular government was changed into the inipe- 
rial, many pupils refnsed to add their felicitations to 
J;V ordinary adulations of the constituted bodies. 
Groneral Lacnce, tlie governor of tlie school, bad to 
report this opposition to the emperor. ‘ Monsieur 
Lacnde,’ cried Napoleon, iis the midst of a* group of 
applauding edurtiers, ‘ you cannot retain at the school 
fiiose pupils who have shewn such ardent repub¬ 
licanism ; you will send them away.’ 'riien, collecting 
himself, lie added: ‘I will first know their names anil 
their stages of promotion.’ Seeing the list next day, 
he did not proceed furtlier than tlie first name, wliieli 
w.as tlie first Vi tho artillery, and wliieli wefuspeet to 
Iiave been Arago’s. ‘ I do not drive away tlio first 
men from promotion,’ said he. ‘All, if tliey had been 
at tho bottom of tlie list! Monsieur Lacucc, leave 
them alone.’ 

‘ Nothing,’proceeds Arago, ‘was more curious than 
the .usance to which CJeneral Lacude enino to receive 
tlie oatli of ohcdionce from f.ho pupils. In the vast 
amphitheatre wliich e.ontained them, one could not 
discern a trace of tho attention which such a ceremony 
should inspire. The greater part, instead of answering, 
.at the call of Ihthr names, “I swear it!” cried out: 

“ Present! ” All at onA>, the monotony of this scene 
Has interrupted by a pupil, son of the conventionalist 
Brissot, who called out, in a stentorian voice: ‘‘I do 
not take tlie o.atli of obedience to the emperor! ” 
Laeu^ecpale, and witli little presence of mind, ordere<l 
a dotacTiment of armed pupils placed behind liim to go 
and arrest the recusant. The dctacliment, of wliich I 
was at tlie head, refused to obey. Brissot, addressing 
himself to tho general, with the greatest calmness, i 
said to him : “ Point out tlie place to wliich you wish 
me to go; not force tlie pupils to dislionour them¬ 
selves by layinghSnds on a comrade i^io will not 
resist.” The next morning Brissot was expellccV' 

His expulsion did not tend to make him a better 
citizen. On the contrary, it inflamed him witti ven- 
ge.ancc and i^speration, und^r the influence of which 
ho planned, *id was •well-nigh executing, a great and 
memorable crime. ‘I had entirely lost sight of him 
^r several monthf,’ says Arago, ‘ when he oame to pay 
me a visit at the Obsefvatory, and placed me in the 
most delicate, the most terrible position that an honest 
man ever found himself in. “1 have not seen you,” 
he said to me, “because, since leaving the mIiooI, I 
have practised daily firing with a pistol. I Bate notf 
'acquired a skill not common, and I am about to employ 
my skill in disencumbering France of the tyrant who 
has conflsfated all her liberties. My ftleasui^S ’aye 
taken: I haim hired a small roonji on the 


close to tlie^Iace by which Napol^, on eowidg oat 
from thif edhrt, will pass to review ftie cavalry; from 
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the humble windowvf tny apartmer>t will the ball bej very curious. Theye he met the daughter of a French¬ 
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lua*siniator project. I remarked how all those who grandipother’s, W town. Chey a(!beptcd; but,.on 
had rushed on enterprises of this nature liad tieen leaving the house, the Sanisel informeJ them that theii* 
branded in history by the^odious' titl* of assassin, visit had given •«ffence to lier ttetrothed, an^ tlmt, 
Notliing succeeded in checking his fatijl resolution; I therefore, tliey must be prepared for some sort of attack 
only obtained from bim a>promise, on his honoo/^* that upon the rold. Hearing this, they went-directly to an 
the execution of it sboulli lie postponed for a time; armourer’s, bought some pistols, and commenced tlieir 
and I put myself in quest of msans for rendering it return to*Valp|icia. Oh tlieir vvay, Arago said to the 
abortive. The idea of announcing Brissot’s project to driver :s‘ Isidro, 1 have some reason to<l)clio»o we ehaU>* 
the authorities did not even ekter my tlioughts. It be stopped; if s^'’'do hot be surpliscd at the shois 
seemed a fataljty which came to .smite me, and of whicli will be fired from -tlft <;a!e:a ’ (Vehicle). • 
wliich I must undergo tlie consequenres, however Isidro, seated on tliJ shaft, according to the custom 
serious tliey might bc_. I counted ranch on the solici- of the country, answered: ‘Your pistpls lire conlpletoly 
talions of Brissot’s mother, already so cruelly tried useless, gentlemen; leave me to act; one cry will be 
during the Ilevohition. I went to her, and prayed enough; my miilo will disembarrass as of two, three, 
earnestly that she would unite with me in preventing or even four men.’ " • ’ 

li®r son from carrying out liis sanguinary ^solution. Scarcely %ne minute had eiapsed after \he driver hyl 
“All, sir,’’l-eplied.tlu3 lady, at other times a model of so spoken, wlicn two men presented themselves before 
gentleness, “if Silvain [the young nwn’s name] believes tlic mule, and seized her by the nostrils. A*»the same 
that,lie is accomplisliing a patriotic duty, I liave instant, a formidabft cry—the cry of ‘ Capitana! ’—lya^ 


gentleness, “if Silvain [the young nwn’s name] believes tlic mule, and seized her by the nostrils. A*»the same 
that,lie is accomplisliing a patriotic duty, I liave instant, a formidabft cry—the cry of ‘ Capitana! ’—lya^ 
neither tlie intention nor tlie desire to divert liim from uttered by Isidro. 'I'lie mule reared up almost verti- ' 


ills project.” It was, then, from myself that I must 
lieiicefortli draw all my resources. I liad remarked th^f 
Brissot was addicted to the composition of romances 
and piec«i of poetry; I^ encouraged tliis passion; 
and every Sunday, above all, when I knifw that there 


f'ally, raising up one of the men, came down again, and 
set off at a rapid gallop. A jolf which the carriage 
made led the trjveHcrs to understand too well what 
liad^iappened. f 

A long silence succeeded; it was only interrupt<td» 


would be a review, I went to fetch liim, and drew liin* by these words of the calezetu^- ‘Bo you ^ot tliink, 
into tlic country, in tlie environs of Bans. 1 listened gentlemen, that is .Wlprth more than any 

then complacently to the reading of those cliapters pistols?’ ■r , 

of his romance which lie had composed in tlio week. ‘The next day,’ Says Arago, ‘tlie•clptiiin-general. 
The first e.\cursions friglitcne^ m*e a little; for, awned Bon Bomingo Jzquierdo, related tp the tjiat a man had 
with his jgstols. Brissot seized every occasion ol show- been found crushed on the road to Murviedro. I gave 
iiig his great skill, and 1 reflected that ^liis cireurnstanco liim an account of the prowess of.Isidro’s mule, and no 
would lead to ray heiiig considered as liis accoiiipliee more was said.’ 

if ho ever realised ills project. At last, his pretensions Among the thousand anecdotes c*ir autobiographer 
to literary glory, wliiidi I flattered to the ntigost—tlie tolls us he could relate, showing what an adventurous 
liopcs which 1 led Mm to coiiecivc of an amorous life was led by the delegates of the Bureau of Longitude, 
passion of whieli he liad confided the secret to me, and the follow'ing, in his own (or rather in ills translator's) 
whicli I by no mc.nns Jie^eviSl—made him receive words, may be given as a specimen:— 
with attention the rellections Ignade to him without ‘ Buring my stay on a mountain near Cullera, to the 
end on Ids enterprise. He determined on making a iiortli of the mouth of the river .Tuoar, and to the south 
journey beyond the scas,»aiid tliiis lelievcd me from of the Albufera, I once^onceived tlie project of estab- 
tho most serious anxiety which I liaee experienced in ligidiig a statioi* on the liigh mountains which are in- 
all niy life. Brissot died, afipr having covered the front of it. 1 went to sec them. Tlie alcaid of qne of 
walls of Paris with printed liaudbills .in favour of tlie the ne^libouring villages warned me of tlje danger to 
Bourbon restoration.’ wliicli I was about to cxpoSfe ni^-solf. “ These moun- 


Bourbon restoration.’ 


communication, Arago liad been appointed secretary 
at the Observatory, through tlie intervention of Eaplace 
—a situation in which ho shortly became the fellow- 


A little before the date of young Bri.isot’s startling tains,” sliid ho to ni?, “f#isn tlie resort of a crowd of 
communication, Arago liad been appointed secretary robbers.” I asked los»*tlie nationaV guard, as I liad 
at the Observatory, through tlie intervention of Eaplace the power to do so. My escort was, supposed by the 
—a situation in which he shortly became the fellow- robbers to be on expedition directed against them, and 
labourer of Biot in researches on the refraction of they spread t^qpisclves at once over tlie rich plain 
gases. During this work, tiiat celebrated academician which is watered by the Juciir. On my return, I 
and lie often conversed on the interest there would he Vcmnd them engaged in combat with tRe^uthorltios 
in resuming in Spain tlie series of measurements of Cullera. Wounds had been gijeii on lioth sides,* 
intended to*prolong the mcridiolial line *as far as and, if I recollect right, igpe alguazil was left dead on 
Pormqfitera, which had been undertaken by Meclmin, the pl^iv. • 

and recently interrupted by his death. They submitted The next morning I regain^ niy station. The fol- 
their ^oject,to‘Laplace, who received it favourably, lowing night was a horrible one; the rain fell in a 
bespoke the necessary fiftids, and obtained from the deluge. Towards night, tliere was knocking at my 


government their appointment to the wort. 

Accordingly, BioH, Arago, and the Spanish com- 
misB^y llodriguez, departed from Paris in 1806 oa 
this important mission. With*their Icientific proceed* 
ings, however, we shall not here concern ourselves— 


cabin-door. »To the question, “Who is there?” the 
answer was: “A custom-house guard, who asks of you 
a refuge for some hours.” My servant havgig opened 
the door to liim, I saw a magnificent man enter, artWRi 
to the teeth. lie laid himself down on the earth, and 


M. Arab's personal adventures beiM, in the present went to sleep. In the morning, as I was chatting trith 
connection, of greater interest, and forming the prin- him at the door of my cabin, liis eyes became animated 
cipal suf^ect of his narrative. He relates one that on seeing two persons on the slope of the mountain, 
occurred to him while staying at Yalencia, which was > the alcaid of Cullera and his principal ai;;iiagi], who 
near costing him his life, and which, on account of the were Coming to pay me a visit. “Sir,” cried he. 
Singular catastrophe with which it ended, we will here “ nothing less than the gratitude which I owe you, on 
repeCti One day, y a recreation, he thought he would account of the service which you have yeodered me 
go. with a fellow-countryman to a fair at Murviedro tliis night, cou]d prevent my seizing this occasion for 
(the ancient Sagdiitam), which, he had been told, was disencumbering myself,, by (fncCshot this 
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with iSlnd quarandne in a dismantled wind-mill. His report of 

KSwSl^Snised iJ the fugitive’the cliief of all his examinatfi.if by the Spanish authorities of the ptoo 
fill ^'the coilhtrv ^ " ‘ is very amusing, but too long for quotation m ,this 

* Some days ^fterwalSs, ihe 'weather, having again artifele From the wind-miU he was transferred to the 
Wjconfe very bad, I received a seccMd visit from the fortress of IJosas, wher^ and in otW prisons, he 
oretended custom-house guard, who wont soundly to undwwcnt grgat hardships. The history of these 
siVep in my cabin. I saw that my servant, an old impf^snments, his efforts.at escape, and his various 
military man, who had beard the recital of ;he deeds perils by land and sea, make up.nearly the sum of the 
«V __ «VA» vvv<nrvai*L<t(r icill liiin_ rt^mainincT nafrAtiv6.a Before landinj?,finally in France, 


Sm^ ■. Ar^e’;;^ orhim-haibeeii lost by his familf They had, 

Lntry. -B, you not si, mo 


expose us to *th© resentment of all those who obey 
the orders of this redoubted clilof? And wo should 


mother had even caused masses to be said for the 
repose of his soul. Great was the joy, therefore, when 


the orders of this redoubted ciiK'i r aiiu siiouin ...» v..v^ --, 

thus render it‘impossible for .us to terminate our ’>« 'TPeared at Perpignan ; and massM 

• L now said to eelehrato his return. Arago does not 


operations.” , ^ - 

.•Next rooming, when the sun rose, I had a conversa- 


now said to celebrate his return. Arago does not 
appear tfc have cared much about such ceremoiiids; 

. ' * • , ► 11 . 1 _*•_A„_ 


•■Next momimr. when th« sun rose, l iiaa a conversa- ^-- - 

rion with my guest, which I will trj' to reproduce but asi bis excellent and affectionate mother deciiied 
f ^hMlv^ ^ objection to their perform- 

• t‘ Yoursituation is perfectlv kniwn to me. I know ancc. After a hasty visit, he repaired to Paris; and 
■■ that you ar‘e not a cusmm-l.ouse guard: I have learned there, at the ^^ureai^of Longitude and the Academy of 
from certain informationc that you are chief of thej Sciences, deposited the observations ho had made in the 
robbers of the country. Tell me whetlier 1 hnve'“'-(fxccution of his mission, and wine i he had succeeded 

.1 . /. fT.... _in preserving amidst the perils and tribulations of liis 


anything to fear from your confBtk'rat!^.*’ 


anyviiiiig VU icmi aiuui * 

*‘Tl>e idea of fobbing you did occur to us; we long campaign. % m 

wmcludcd that all your funds would he in the neigh- A few days after his arrival—namely, on the 18t 
boiiring towns; that you would carry no money to the «f September 180!)— heivas nominated an academiciaiy, 
uouiiug ^ _ J ... ,,n,i in * 1,0 „,,n,o vpiir. be was chosen to siiccecd M. 


V 

summit of mountains( ipheftywHiWould not know what 
•to do with it^ and that our exVedition against you 


and ill the same year, he was chosen to aiiccecd M. 
Monge in the chair of Analysis applied to Geometry 

• ,1.” T1 . £5 .1.^_1 'll*.* .nvvlvr ♦ts..i»WlfW_ 


•to do with ita and that our expeuicion agaiusi, you *.*, 0 .^,^ ... ..... ....... .. ---...j i. -- ^ - 

could have no fruitful .results. Moreover, we cannot m the Polytechnic School. He was then o.ily tivtnty- 
pretend to bb„as‘st»ong as the king of Spain. The tliree years of age; but,from that period he began to 
kinjs troop^foavc us quietly enough to exercise our hold a proniilj;ent p iiec among the ^ 

industry; Lt on th^.lay that we molested an envoy country, and, m the reader is doubtless nwwe, rose 
from So emperor of the French, they would have eventually to l.igh distinction as an astronomer and 
directed against ts several regiments, and we should rneteorologist ^Hiis scientific achievements however 
soon have succumbed. Allow me to add, that the the worl* before us docs not treat, and therefore it 
gratitude which I owe to you is your surest guarantee.” would here be out of place to s^ak of them, llie boo c 
“Verv well. I will trust in your words; 1 shall is a collection of incidents and anecdotes, relating to 
rouulate^ mV conduct by your answer. Tell me, if I an eventful period in‘Ins ay'q|ithful life, and which ho 
can travel at nigbt? It is fatiguing to me to move rigbtly supposed raigiy; be interesting for tlieir strange- 
frl onf station to another the day under the ness and the unusual dangers and privations of which 
iMirninir infliiptico of tliG sun " . record. As ftverything connected with 

1 • “You can do it, sir; I havd alreadyViven my orders the care*er and 'fortunes of a celebrated man has a 
... * ‘ii i-_ i—i* •_a »> onii stn «it.t.rMf»tinr for fl.U wbu resnect bis rcDuta- 


lit was : 


“ I bad been tpld, however, that I could travel ^ K O VI r 

without risk.” n Ouk readers will* proha 

t, “ What is your name, sir ? ” ^ sketches of the violinist 

. “Hon Francisco Araio.” ,, and Sydney ; we have nc 

“ llombre I vaya usted con Dtos (God be with you). description of 

And so saying, the cavaliers spurred rapidly awy. ^ Melbourne • 

Arago had thus an opportunity of learnHig that there arwswe ‘V JvieiDonrne. 

was honour among thieves. He did not fare so well 

when afterwards, in 180S, be fell into the hands of the Life resembles here the 
Sj^ish authorities at Majorca, under the false suspi- not move in measured tiui 


• ‘‘You can do it. Sir: i nave aireaayTiven my oruu-a w. .. .-/--v" . 

to this purpose; they will not he infringed.” charm and an fittractioi for all vvlio respect repuU- 

Some^days afterwards, 1 left for Denia. .dt was tion, it is anticipated that this little memorial of tho 
midnight, when someMhoreemcn rode upi to me, and early studies and a(.ventures of a man, who in Ins old 
adfiremed these words to nfb“: ‘ found pleasure m remembering and recording 

“Stop there, seJSor; times arVliard: those who have them, will afford both information and entertanmient 
something mmt aid those who have nothing. Give us to a cdnsiderable body of readers; and, accordingly, to 
th^ keys^of yow trunks; we will only take your sucli as may feel any curiosity regarding it, we can 
superfluities.”^ » ^ commend it as a lively and pleasant narrative. 

I Had already obeyed their orders, when it came itj^o^ ---- 

jny he^ tfc call out : ,_, m ti w. it n V T N O FIDDLER. 


Htno/k wnrtifl to mPr lUUllU. IMWta.QUSs? aaa av>ssi.*.sars„s.«.,^ ..es 

“Stop there, seSor; times arVliard: those who have them, will afford both information and entertaniment 
something mmt aid those who have nothing. Give us to a cdnsiderable body of readers; and, accordingly, to 
th^ keys^of yow trunks; we will only take your sucli as may feel any curiosity regarding it, we can 
superfluities.”^ » ^ commend it as a lively and pleasant narrative. 


THE ROVING FIDDLER. 

OuK readers will* probably recollect 'the amusing 
sketches of the violinist Mishka Hauser, on' Tahiti 
and Sydney; we have now, from tl\e same piin, a no 
less lively description of tbs night-side of social and 


.- 

HEi^soimiiB, June 16, 1355. 

Life resembles here the carnival of Venice; it does 
lot move in measured time and step, but whirls noisily 

1 _a VTri..^_ 


BpaniSxi auEnonues JXiajurca, unuer wie iiubw ouoiii- www xuwtv »is 

Paraphing messages frbm the top of a about. Whoever likes maddening bustle and loud 
JpSntaiii—bis station of astronomical observation— mirth, will feel* happy at Melbourne; but he who 
ap'the French army, then invading Spain and her cherishes higher aspirations, who delights in art and 
dependencies. Being mobbed by the populace of Palma soienoe, and refined social enjoyments, will scmely 
cap*®), bt^had to solicit the privilege of being* find satisfaction, 
shut up as a prisoner in the castle of Belver. Here be ' Art, in fact, is practised in the same prosaic way 
passed many drpsry weeks, and at length escaped to as businew. The tiieatres and concerts are alwajn 
Algiers; Whence, thrijugh the aid of the resident French filled, and musical and histrionic^tists cannot any- 
consul, be was shipped ^ith a false pi^port to Mar- where else in the world reap a more plentifttl hwvest 
•tkieile. On*entering &e Gulf of Lion, the ship wasl and ri<Sie»*materiel reward; but ifi* only tite tinsel, 
' < ‘V • . . 






the false lustre wl^cli pleases tlii» .population; it is a portion of the j)ublic rushed on the stage; they 
artificial execution which excites applause, noh the* /umped ftcrtss the orchestra^ tITe fiddles and bass 
high earnestness of art. viols were broken; ladies were fainting; children cr^- 

Since my arrival in Australia, I hafebften thought ing; and I—I took to my hfels witli my fiddle, and 
to ^yself when, wearied by tho mad bustle of the ran away withoeft stopping tiU< reachfid my hotel. . 
puldic, 1 put my fiddle into its case: ‘Well, Miere Arrived in my rooili, I lay comfortably down oir 
can be notliisig more new fcj me iu'Uie^vay of ad^en- my sofa, and lighted an excellenlf cigar. ‘F^eweM, 
ture;’ but, on coming to ariotiier town^I Iiave always Melbourne!’ <!xelnimed I; and I began to revel»in a 
found myself mistaken. Perhaps even a rovingh^dler world of imagination, fulf of tlie briglitest iiopes. 
should have his secr^s, if not from policy, from -artis- India, the land of wonders, with its sights and per- 
tic vanity. But natural frankn^s always overcomes fumes, rfise ^ my dr^ani like an Arabian tale. In 
vanity with me; and so down g& all my impressions about IJiirty days, tliought I, 1 shall be wixidoring cw," 
into my diary without disguise.! tho sacred banks, jf Use Ganges, f hence the sea at 

Obliged to throw myself upon llie manager of a length will carry me ba(»k^o,Europe, 1% my own dear 
theatre—for I found, on my arrival, that all tho con- country—what liappidless! Enjoying the .thought, I 
cert-rooms were already hired—1 hound myself to jumped up from the sofa, exclaiming To-m6rrow I 
phiy for him on twelve successive nights. My first leave Australia.’ Butt at these* words, the manager of 
appearance was to take place in the last days of May; the theatre rushed into tho toodu • 
and tlie papers having puffed me enthusiastically for ‘The deuce!’ shout’ecHie, with a voice which sgemed 


and tlie papers having puffed me enthusiastically for ‘The deuce!’ shoutecHie, with a voice which sgemed 
w«eks, and public curiosity being raised to tke highest .at the tim9 like that of a }>ea.r ; ‘ yoti ^on’t mean 
pitch, the bouse was full to suffocation. A baUot was leave Melbourne—if you do, 14hall have you arrested f’ 
to precede the concert; and all the professional singers, lie took our agreement from his pocket, and conti- 


hosides them, an epic gentleman was engaged to reJll**to spare me for at least this night. I pleaded headache 
Milton; and Signor Butessini, with liis sublime basso, and nervousness^ocaasioned by the*seandalous occur- 
was to sii^ till the w'clkin rang. rence in the theatre; but tho manner had no more 

The curtain rose. A French d.ancei> an elegant bowels than other managers. He said the pub'i#K 
supple young lady, of no, great beauty, but niiicU insisted either upon the concept, or the return of the 
expression, and apparently on perfectly good terms entrance-fee; that thewstofln Ji.\l been quieted by a 
with iierself, appeared on the scene in her short lace- compromise—that is^o say, by the arrest of both the • 
dress, received by an outburst of applause and by the dancers; and that Joy absence, wouldciRise a renewal 
martial trumpets of the orchestra. But from, the of the riot. With a heavy sigh,J[ tool^Jiis arm, and 
other sidt^carae a youthful iflooming S|anish Creole, went with him, like a lamb to the man with the blue 
with beautiful eyes, barge and soft; her complexion apron. In a few minutes, I stocsl on the fatal hoards, 
ros}', her figure tall—in fact, the very impersonation The overture of Don Juan was to open the concert; 
of Terpsichore. Siie bowed modestly—it washer first hut some of the performers could fot be found; tho 
appearance at Melbourne—and tho cnthusi.ajm of the instruments of others were broken; and the conductor 
public, surprised by.lier beauty, maiufesteu itself in had fled. Signor Botessini, the favourite’ singer of 
vehement cheers. • * Melbourne, tried to calm the noisy public; but in 

Tlie two dancers stru^l^d fifr the palm of victor}- vain. He was not listened to; hisses and laughter 
111 a graceful tarentula. Like Jwo glittering butter- received him; the excited public demanded impe- 
flies, they whirled around, accompanied by music riously the overture, and the manager had to yield, 
and applause. The nierqurial Pari -ian made use of At midnight, therefo{e, after the displeasure and 
all her most seductive wiles, of her most refined iijipaticncc of t!tS public4iad died away, 1 had to come- 
pirouettes, of her most enchanting attitudes; but the forward and take the command of the disabled rpusic- 
Crcole seemed patronised by the Graces themselves, band. *AU eyes, spectaclgs, and opera-gjassos were 
'riiunderiiig applause encouraged he*r-, and as often turned towards my poor person,^ and, preoccupied and 
as slio came forward with her gr.-i eful modesty, forcbodiflg evil, I gafe the wignal for the performance, 
nosegays, and rings, and bracelets were throw-n at her In my con3ternation,*i**carcely heard how the work of 
feet. The French lady struggled with her last sR-engtli the great Mozart was dealt with; wljpn suddenly, just 
against the triumph of her rival, until, disheartened as the trombone announced the appearance of the 
and exhausted, she fell to the ground. Commander, indescribable noise of hooting and 


and exhausted, she fell to the ground. Commander, ^ indescribable noise of hooting and 

The Creole approached hei; with compassion to raise shouting ren* the air. I feared the ghost of the ill- 
her, when suddenly the Parisian darted up, and, with tflated Mozart had entered the theatrS; but it was 
looks full of hate and fury, boxed the ears of her rival, something more prosaic—the police-officor; who, in* 
Tho audicnc« liissed and hooted, viliile she Exclaimed the name of the governor,^rflercd tlie public to retire, 
with passion: ‘The wretch tripped me!’ The'poor The stage was soon filled with the police force; in fivg: 
Creol^declared with dignity that she was innocent of minutes the pit was cleared; apd nobody was so glad 
the megnness; bxt a vulgar word, wliich slipped out of of it as I * 

tlie lips of the French dancer against her, suddenly Tho next day, all the papers severely censured tho 
roused all the passions of the South in hej bosom, and public. ‘ Wlwt will Europe, what will the world think 
a singular struggle,began. . The. two excited ladies of us,’ said the Argus, ‘if artists, who cross the ocean 
rushed upon each other, and wrestled and tore and for our sake, arc treated with so little respiwt—if art, 
pulled one anotiier’s hair, while the*thundcrs of thir which ought to elevate us, is degraded by riotous 
gallery made the whole atmosphere vibrate. I never duct?’ 'Phe lessod seems to have had its effect; .a fe.w 
saw a more natural performance. Tlie better classes days later, I played, and was received with distinc'^on. 
of tho public did not intcifere, but seeded rather to be A new piece, The Bougutls ir/anikits-vvariations en 
amused 1^- these not entirely Olympic exercises, until Irish melodies—made a great sensation, and roused tlie 
the Creole, bleeding ahd fainting, was carried away .excitable and here pretty numerous Irish ijiapulatitm 
fhim the scene. . • to the highest pitch of national enthusiasm. The day 

Some officers who, from a boii, hod witnessed the before yesterday I performed in the Arsenal for the 
spectacle, were revolted at tlie conduct of thJ Parisian, benefit of the hospital'; and as the reeeipjs were very 
and sent for Uie pdiice to arrest her; but her friends brilliant, the committee appointed me life-governor. I 
collected smd resisted the constables. Aritt oasued; was honoured *wit^ a torch-li^t serenadg, and p^ec 
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orations, wliicJi, as the playbills s^, were ‘ too tedioijs 
to mention.’ ' * *' 

^So, you see, there are the smooths ns well as the 
roughs* at Melbourne, after all. ISven an ordinary 
walk is cxceedihgly iniferesting. 'ni^ arc hcip about 
•20,000 Chinese, who always amuse pie greatly by 
their Vdditics. 1ft walking througli their streets— 
they occupy a quarter of, the towji of Ihcir own—we 
find ourselves in a new world. Before the'hotel, where 
some Chinese gourmands are dining under the veranda, 
wo see joints of dogs, roast cats, frie^; grasshoppers, 
ralad of roee-leitves, and other peculiar dainties* A row 
(imong them is ^o rare occurr^ttee, but it is never 
ver^ serious e at the niqst* the vanquished loses his 
tail, which remains as a troplig' in the hands of his 
victoribus antagonist, who then gravely retires from 
the battle-field. At one of the corners, 1 saw a book¬ 
seller selling hlB boeks, not according to their value 
or to. a fixed price, but accotdi'ng to weight. If, on 
tecigbing them' they wofe too light, h(f coolly tore 
some leaves from another book, and threw them into 
the scalof 

• 3'hc Chinese have here the curiots custom of making 

onc'anothel presents of richly-adorned coifins, as testi¬ 
monials of their love, fritndship, or esteem. I’arcnts 
take such a present from their children as a token o^ 
filial affection. ^ • s»> 

But ray letterSjccomes too long; I must close, and 
arittithout a word about the Exhibition of Industry;'and 
the first Australian University. As to the Exhibition, 

I shall send you by fnfj b]^a.i4ctailed report. About 
tJie univer8itj\ I know very,littft—only the first and 
last paragrnpli of the by-lavs, width I happened to see 
under a gratpjg 6ii Jhe gate of the college. The first 
paragraph intimates that smoking and drinking are 
strictly forbidden in^Jhe classes; and the last s.ij a, 
that smoking is allowed in the galleries and pass.iges 
of the building, that education here would seciu 
to begin and end in smoke. 

A. VUT xioosis. 

So tamo was my yoving imiose, that ho would come into 
a room and jump several times over (-hairs, backwards 
and forwards, for a piece of Inroad. lie had a groat 
pmchanl for tobacco-smoke, whir-h, if puffed in his face, 

• would cause him to rub bis litad with ^reat satisfactifui 

against the individual, llis gambols weie soaietimcs lery 
amusing, tflirowing back Ids cars, and dropping the 
under-jaw, he would gallcJli madly up ami. down on a 
grass-plot, now and then i-o*t;]g uj. on his Idndfiegs, and 
striking fcroeionsljr with his fc^-rt'ect at the trunks of 
tree.s, or anythinj£ within reach, varying the amusement 
by an occasional shy and kick behind at some imaginary 
object. No palings could keep him fitim gardens, in 
whieli, when not watched, be would ennstaptly be found, 
revelling csi t^e boughs of currant and lilac bushes; eii* 
•fact, tasting fruit am] flowers most indiscriminately. On 
being approached ftr the purpose of being turned out, 
the cunning little bnitc woul(f immediately lie down, from 
-fthich positioi'l, his hide being as callous as tint., of a 
jackass, he could be goWup with difficulty. In the very 
hot days of summer, when be appeared to miss the cool 
plunge in the lake, which these animals, in their wild 
condition, always indulge in at this tim% of year, I 
continually caused buckets of water to be thrown over 
Idg .— Hatty's Sporting Adventures. 1 

THE AKAB OE JBBBL HAURUC. 

‘^lat brought you to the Deir when you saw us there?’ 

I asked him—‘ffo strip you,’, he coolly replied.—‘ And why 
did do it?’—'Because Mahmftd was with yon.*— 

‘B^'mjpfemld you plunder us? We are strangers, and. 

snemies — It Is oar custom.’—' And do jou strip 
Ml sltiuigers ?’—‘ Yes, all we can get l^d of.’—' And if they 
^Ist, or are^toostrong for you?’—' In the former case, wo 
^pbot them from behind trees; and in the latter, we run,’— 

, 'How do the people of fom: tribe live? Do they sow or 

i * • K 


feed flocks?’— ’yfc-mc notfellalAn^ We keep goats and 
sheep, hunt partridges and gazelles, and steal 1 ’—‘ Arc 
you all thieves?’—‘Yes, all!’— Porter's Five Years in 
Damascus, t *' ^ 


•’THE FjplAST OF IN G A'Y H p RI N G. 

Not for the prqnd and migfity is the festive table spread; 

No cijfe m.'igoates crowd arouad, no prince is at its head : 

But though our guests no bloocj have shed in b.vttlc's 
fierce turmoil, . 

They have won a giplant victory from their own native 
soil. p 

They poured their Sweat in place of blosd, and well their 
strength they spent. 

Since now earth pays a hundred-fold the toil and seed they 
lent; 

So blithely gathering old and young, in merry groups they 
come 

To colobrAte the victory that brought the harvest lioinc.‘ 

And while wc praise the hero’s name tliat for his country 
bleeds, “ 

Give honour to the sons of toil, whose woik the sbldicr 
feeds. *' ' 

sYhe same in metal tm<! are both, the same determined 
brow— 

Oh, may just lle.avcn speed alike the good sword and the 
plough 1 ‘ • 

J-'or well may they be heroes deemed who unrepining bear 

The Iieat and Imrden of the war—de.tr food and .scanty 
fare: 

Honour to him who tills the ground, and to the bra\o who 
.roam; • 

For while the soldier fightb abroad, the pc.isant works at 
liomc. * 

Gni»i.sitY. Rum Buck. 


' SARDINIAN STATISTICS. 

The population of tlie«^rdiniaii kingdom is nearly 
■•i.OOtiOOO, of whom ab%ut half a million belong to Savoy, 
and about half a million ti/’tlic island ut Sardinia. The 
Austrian l.ombardo-Tciictian territory has the .same 
number of inhabitants, within a fea- thons.airds, a.s the 
kingdom ol Sardinia. 'Fhc population of the kingdom 
of the Two Sieilieji is about 10,000,000, and of the whole 
Italian peninsula about 211,000,000. Tlio revenue of Sar¬ 
dinia is l;10,000,000 francs, and tlie public debt nearly 
600,00(1,000 francs. In spite of recent reforms, and the 
suppression of the monastic orders, the state of the church 
is a (D-eat source of weakness to the country. In the 
island of Sardinia, the clergy arc in the ratio of i to every 
J27 souls, and on the mainland 1 to 227 ; the proportion in 
other most Catholic countries being, in Austria 1 for CIO, 
.and in Belgium 1 fur 000. Exclusive of pupils in semi- 
miries, novices, and otliers not in orilei-s, the kingdom 
of Sardinia lately ndtnbcred 20,000 ecclesiastics, and the 
church-reA-nuc amounted to more than 17,060,000 francs; 
four times the sura allowed by Belgium for public worship, 
and little less than half the sum allowed by France; 'though 
Belgium has nearly the same popnlatiot^ and Franpe eight 
times the number. PiedmonUias well, then, de.servcd the 
name of ‘ thej paradise of priests.’ The education of tlio 
country is in a low condition, especially in the island of 
Sardinia, whore scarcely a fifteentli df the people can read 
litr write. In PiAhuon^ ^jalf the population ard uneducated. 
But the government is preparing to give attention to 
popular education, the revennes of the suppressed oonvents 
being partly designed for this object, the neglect of which 
removes all reasonable ground of complaint <gi account 
of the spoliation of the church.—^allenga’s Jiistory of 
Piedmont. 

Frinted snb Published*by W. and R. Chkhskbs, 47 Pater¬ 
noster Bow, toMiioN, end S89 High Btfeet, EniManaoa. Al«> 
sold by Jxuas Fassaa, 14 H’Ousi Street, JHiauM, and aU 
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TIIK .MADONNA DEL LAGIIETTO. 
‘^’iiAT do you call that wliito town on tlie^ shore ? ’ I 
asked of r%v rrttupno. , 

‘ Mentone,’ said ho, after a little ^ITort to recover his 
breath. 

T^e vetturino I had hired at O/icgliii^o take me on 
to Nice was a considerate elderly man, who never faik^l,^ 
when we were descending a lylh ns wo were at that 
moment, to put himself at the head of liis horse—an 
animal rUlher weak in thft ftwc-legs—t^ko it h)' the 
bridle, and trot along by its side. This was thjj 
honourable cause of my vetturino's effort for breath. 

Mentone is a bright, gay town, lazily coiled on the 
sea-shore, backed by pictnre.sqtio hills, covered with 
orange and lemon trees, .and jotted about with sftowy 
coloured •illas. Tlic more I looked, the^nore 1 felt a 
])roponBity' to pitch niy tent there for awhile—a pro- 
])ensity 1 combated, however, and of which 1 ought to 
have been ashamed, considenng 1 had already stopped 
twice on the ro.ad. Yhe fact must be confes’^ed, 1 had 
loft Genoa in a diligence, which was to take me to Niee 
in twenty-four hours; da 3 's after, here 

1 was, having sc.arcely jierforincd two-thirds of my 
journey. 'While tlius debating the point with myself, 
my duslv conveyumce w*as rattlin;^ merrily^ on tlie 
gravel of the beach, amid a double row of oleanders in 
full bloom, which scorned to gr^w' as n.aiurally tliere as 
weeds and Itrnmbles do elsewlicre. * 

The lovely country I was passing th.ougli reminded 
me, I am sorry to say, of a scene in an opera; ^and to 
•make the illusion complete, there emerged at this 
point, from a by-path on the left, a procession of 
country-girls on donkeys, carrying baskets of oranges, 
and singing in chorus. Such an exhibition of black 
hair, black eyes, pretty feet, lovely characteristic 
features, toj|cther with easy, elegant attitudes, but 
rnrely^fulls to the lot of the rambler in search of the 
picturesque; nothing more graceful th.-m those women’s 
broad round strffw-hats, worn a little on one side of 
the head. The oleanders*had nearly wi^ji my heart; 
the girls on the donkeys achieved the whhlc conquest. 
How could I, with afly propriety, go on without sketch¬ 
ing at leastiialf a dozen of tlu^e beanliful figures — 
who had come to Italy on purpose to sketch 1 
‘I have a great mind to stop a liy,le while in this 
lovely I»lace,’ said I to the vetturino. ‘What’s your 
opinion ? ^ 

'I shan’t mind an liour or two, if you wish it,’ 
replied the good-natured fellow. We can make it up 
by. being later in reaching Nice; but, as J told you 
beforehand, sir, I mhst be at Nice this nipht at latest.’ 

‘ And what’s yoar great hnrry ? ’ • • 


‘Because, at ten (T’clock to-morro^ morning, I am, 
to take a Nizzard family, old cuslomcrs of mine, to the 
Madonna d*l Laglietto.’ * * ’ ^ 

‘ And pra.y, what is this iJtadonna del Laghetto?’ 

The poor man stood transfixed. Had I »ld him I 
was a cannibal, thilt declaration would have shqckciT 
him less than my ignorance of ins madonna. 

• ‘ Bless my heart! to kno)f nothing of Nostra Signora 
del Laghetto!-a Madonna wlio h#s worked miracles 
by thousands, adll has a> shrine so fa-tious all over the 
wo#l, that the showing of passports to and frog;^ 
France has to he suspended during the week her ffitc 
basts, to allow of thcj,‘'roe ^asjjJjto of pilgrims to it!’ 
This was all said iil a h'gh sharp tong of distressed' 
reproach. • , 

'I'liese particulars, quite new To me,*hnd which I 
might no doubt liave found in vl/un ay, had I not made 
a jioint of never having a hand-^ook about me, would 
have proved a new temptation atyanothcr moment. 
As it was, I w.as too much taken up with gay Mentone, 
the oleanders, and the attractive peasant-women, to j 
care iiiucli about tiie Madonna del Laghetto. So I 
returned to the charge, and lowered my pretensions ' 
to asking only a Iialt of twenty-four honrs. But the 
vetturino was iuimovalile, steadfast as a rock: he had 
engaged to be JH, NicS ,hy the evening ; and tliere,. 
accordingly, he was resolved to be. ‘And let me tell 
you,’ h« wound up, ‘that if you find it an^asy mutter 
to stop at Mentone, you won’t Ifnd it so easy to leave 
it for mJny days to Jonic?" As for a place in the mail ^ 
or diligence ’ (here c.aitio a long whistle, very ex¬ 
pressive it was), ‘. there’s such crowds^ I tell you, flock 
to the shrine ot the Madonna, that '$ not to be expected; 
and for anj' (^laftce of a private convcj'ance, you might 
si£*well try to liirc a balloon.’ • • 

This kind of reasoning had exactly the contrary’ 
efifect to that which it v#»s meant to produce. The 
prospfyfi of tliese difficulties tickled m/ imagipatioit. 
Why should 1 not make my wjiy on foot to Nice ? My 
trunk v.i.s already there; and as for my little port¬ 
manteau, wifji only a change of linen and a few other 
necessaries, I could easily carry that. Of all things, I 
like the unexpected. I know of no better sport than 
trudging along a road in blissful Ignorance ■whithct’*lt 
may load, courting D.ame Nature as I go, in my awn 
way, stopping when and wherever ! please—by the 
side of a rivulet, or on a sea-commanding fcliff, uncertiiln 
whether I shall get a lift when tired, or Itiye to put 
*up wi^ bread and cheese in a roadside guinguette, 
spend the night at a first-rate inn, with first-rate fare, 
or have to wander on, hungry, and withput any fare 
at all. • 

Just what f write passetf through mj» mind as I 
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pondered on tlie intrpetabre good fiijlli of ijiy velturiiio. 
There is nn inborn a\’c‘rsen«ss in all human beings to 
yffel(\ to one another; consequently, I paid my good- 
natured obstinate condwjtor, who toSWeave of me with 
a sly look of triumph ; and ten minutes afterwards, 
I*w'as*enjoying tny’own way in a capital room of the 
Hotel de' Turin, face to facg with tlic beatitiftjl Mediter¬ 
ranean, that sparkled and heaved, and dimpled a most 
coqueltisli welcome. , , 

• ^ I hope I^halknever fbrgot the two da^S I ppsed in 
fnrtunatg Menton^ for they are among tlie liappiest of 
my life. Except at tlie hohrs of meals—most excel¬ 
lent these,wqre—1 spent all thy tune out of doors, 
admiring, enjoying, aqd sketching. O what a feast 
for eyes and soul was there 1 Hef'wlio lias not rambled 
among the hills and' gyoves of. that privileged land, 
beheld the splendours of that unrivalled se^ and sky— 
hS who has not rowed or t'liose lovely waters on a (•.aim 
starry night, when the soft breeze envelops every- 
Thip^ in an atmosphere o'f deliciobs fragrance, wlien 

' fireflies glitter in tlie air, and the huatman's song, 
softened by tlie distance, tfomes like a mysterious call^ 
from another worjfl: he wlio knows not this, knows 
not what voluptupusness there is 'in (Se very 8ense_ of 
existence. * 

At the end of the second day, my sketch-book w'as 
full to the brim, and to4bink of tearing myself 

• away from my Capua. My, latwlord sliook his Iiead 
ominously at tliibannouncement. "Scouts were sent in 
all directionSfbut they one and all returned with the 
same answer, that no convc 3 'ance, liowevor liumble, w.ns 
to be bad ; and as to iTio coaelics, one had passed, filled 
to suflTocation; ar\(l for the one o-xpucted, enougli pas¬ 
sengers were booked to fill it and another, even if tlioy 
arrived empty. All 1 indeed tlie vettunno’s propliecy 
was fulfilled to the very letter. 

Tliere was nothing for it but philosophy, so 1 girded 
up my loins for a transit on foot. As I was issuing 
from my room, portmanteau ok shoulder, my landlord 
.ran against me, so hot in IiasteVas h<J,o bring me the 
news, tliat he had heard of a cart retting readj’ 
carry sonie,devotees to the.Madoiina del Lagli^dto; it 
might save me soine.milbs’ walk, but itiwas a very 
poor conveyance, apologiScRl iiijiie host; ‘ tftid such 
company, most ol' them mere'peasants! such as an 
English gentlenmn perhaps could not sit with ; lioiv- 
ever,’.... Some way or other, wo have contrived to 
establish sucli acharacter on the contrticijt for squeiim- 
ishness ai»d ftigtidiousness, such a iiorror of everj- (ti» 
“below us, that it nuglit be supposed wc wore wont onl;'- 
to consort witli dukes and pfinccs of tlie blood. 

» I sufprised the, landlord most agreeably bycutching 
at his offer, and we saijied foVth at once to secure a 
place in this godsend of a vehicle, wliich, to be sure, 
was neither elegant nor comfortable, beijg literally a 
'cart, with planks nailed on cither side to serve as 
seats, with, however, the blessing of an awning. My 
tfSvelling-corapanions, eleven in number, were all' 
peasant-men and women, in their Ift'st attire, with the 
I exception of an old priest, a young capuchin, and a 
! jAly stout fiSlow in blue velveteen, the usual garb 
of woll-^-do formers, lioldlng on his knees a very 
haadsoipe little 5rirl of about five or six years oyi. 
i l^iNimnversation was kept up briskly, save when 
I iiiore than usually terrible jerk put a forcible stop 
M%/by throwing IvU tjie occupants of one side in a 
' am over ilietr ma 4 *t)i^ which was the case at least 


^nco every ten raintites. The Ma^nna, of course, and 
her ifiiracles, were tiie exclusive tlieme of the incessant 
talk. Every ftnt h.ad a story to .relate more wonder¬ 
ful than the last; ever^ one hoppened to have a son, 
brother, cousin, friend, or at least an acqUidritaTfco, ■’ 
wh(f Imd had ^orag iKirroW escape. A hpy had fallen 
from a high tyco witliou^ breaking n limb; a young 
peasm^t, given up by the .doctor, had miraculously 
recovered, on the application ef the image of tlie 
Madonna on his chc^ ; or a shipwrecked sailor, on the 
point of drowning, Uiyough a prayer to our Lady del 
Laghetto, had been gently lifted by the waves, and 
deposited safe anil sound on the shoA. Here is the 
substance of one of the stories related by our fellow- 
traveller the old priest;— 

The lieroinc was a rich, pious, childless lady, who 
for fifteen years running h.ad never omitted making 
the annual pilgrimage to the shrine Del. L.aghetto, 
for the pnrpo'se of asking tlie Madonna to vouchsafe 
her a sou and heir; and the son' was vouchsafed 
at hast, wheq, the applicant had re.oched the a|;e of 
f^rty-eiglit. A beautiful boy he was, who died of tho 
’’measles, it is true; but what of that. Neitlier the 
Madonna del Laghetto, nor any other Madonna, could 
reasonably be expected to* work two inirHcLa for the 
same person within so short a time. ‘ This is wliy I 
would impress on you, my brethren,’ concluded the 
old padre, by way of a moral to Ills talc, ‘to have 
faitli; never to grudge a sou or two for souls in pur- 
gatoty; never to weary of asking, my brethren, and 
leave the resi[ to tho Madonna. For what do«a the holy 
text s.ay: ‘-refite et aee.ipietis, pulsate et aperietur 
vobis."' 

‘Spoken like a book!’ exclaimed tho stout jolly 
fellow oil my right, clapping h'yi h.ands in .applause: 
‘that’s just in}' mind. Here’s my little love, born 
deaf and dumb;’ an(f^tlie,fuj,lier kissed liis little love 
p.Tssionatcly. ‘J>id I, or do 1 send for doctors and all 
sorts of quacks to cure lier? Not I. 1 know better. 
Tlie Madonna is to be lier pbysieiaii. As soon as we 
found out lirr misfortune, .1 brought lier to the slirine. 
'J’lic Madonna chose to \urn a de.af car to my prayers. 
Did 1 despair ? ‘Not a bit. I look Marina to tlie slirinc 
the very next year, and the iie.xt, and the next still; 
and I |ihnll take her there till the Madonna grants me 
the blessing. I'/I knock and knock, ay, and wrench 
tho door open, if necessary. 1 iiave made up my 
mind ; and we shall see whose head’s the hardest, the 
Madonna’s or mine.’ 

This sort of cliallenge to the object of his warmest 
adoraliun^was offeiuid in tlie simplest andttraost natural 
w.ay possible, and was not without a touch of ^pathos. 

I looked up at the speaker in surprise: there were 
no traces of stupidity or brutality about him*' on tile 
contrary, thgre was something refined in the expres¬ 
sion of ins iiftelligcnt countenance, lighted up as it was 
by fatherly tenderness, as, gently‘parting the curls on 
'tehe forehead o^’liis darling, he made every effort to 
amuse her by his pantomime. And I thouglit with 
dismay on the qpiount of erroneous ideas which must 
Iiave been forced on this creature of Ood^ so far to 
pervert his moral sense as to make him put all bis 
hopes for his child’s cure in a kind of hand-to-hand 
I struggle with the powers above. 

A littl^past the height of Turbin, oti the right, there 
opens a road which, by gently sloping zigzags, leads 
down slie*valley to the ^a^ctuary. ‘It is wide enough 
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for Mrrinsx>s, and kp^ in {rood order at the expenje of 
the Father Franciscans, I believe—of whoso convent the 
shrine is a dependence, beiii". in fact, tieither more 
nor leas than the little eliurcn of the convent. The 
fatiTcrs deserve some credit for the sound eoononvical 
notions they .display in the.great eare liiey take^ to 
smooth tile road for tlie pilgrifns. 

We left our springless^CJvn and the threc«»onr 
exhausted animals whii!li''to my great wondei^had 
dragged us so far on’thc main road, and joined the 
double living stream that was pouring down towards 
the sanctuary. ^ 

The convent looks more like a fortress than the 
dwelling of peaetful monks. It stands on an isolated 
plateau, surrounded on all sides by a moat, formed by 
the bod of a mountain-torrent—dry, or nearly so, in 
summer, but a rushing river in winter. Across this is 
thrown a sliort hiassive stone-bridRe, the onl}' access 
t(^tlie convent. Temporary wooden huts .-ind gaily 
decorated iMOths, .for the accommodation of, visitors, 
filled every inch of ground on this side of the moat, 
and swarmed with liundreds of motley people. 

lidd it not been for the peaceful nature of the occu¬ 
pations of the crowd—so loud waS the oin, so martial 
the look of the men with the red caps and reSi 
belts—it might have been taken for a bcleaRuering 
fori-c which hius pitched its tents, and is watching an 
ojijiortunify to assault the* fort above. .Venders of 
wines and eatables, sellers of lioly images, reliques, an<^ 
rosaries, tellers of religious legends, niountebanUs and 
empirics, were all sliouting at the top of their voices, 
playing on the credulity, exciting tlic passions, or 
satisfying the substantial wants of a host of scrcaqjing 
customers. * • 

I sat do%n in one of the booths, .and after partaking 
of some relrcshnieiit. whieh I really needid, I turned 
from the bustle around me to gaze on the glories of tlie 
departing sun: eacli fold of tlie mountain on mountain 
closing in the prospect to tlie north was globing red, 
while the valleys at the foot were lost alrciid) in a 
soft blue mist. Tiie cairn ai^d siienin grandeur of the 
l.iiidseape at that hour, vAiieh always brings with it a 
mingled feeling of regret and hope, made the flurry 
•anil excitement going on at my eUio"' seem still more 
puerile and aimless. Wliilc watching twinkling 
into view of one star after aiiotlier, I heard a bell toll, 
and saw, to my groat surprise, every one, pilgrims and 
purveyors, all rise with one accord, * as if they had 
received an electric shock—cards, relict eatables, .and 
wine-bottles thrown on one side, and a general rusli 
ni.ade for the stone-bndge. ‘What's the matter?’ 
asked I of a neiglibour. 

‘Tlie presentation of the sick—the hfadonna fa le 
grazie,’ was the quick answer, as he ran off also. This 
was the particular hour, it seems, selected by the 
Madonna for performing her miracles. 

To see a ipiracle was worth a jjttlc sqiitezing; I, 
therefore, resolved on improving the occasion, and 
joined % the race. I crossed tlie bridge, ran through 
a little.square, f\p some steps, and so into a spacious 
cloister which goes round tlie eliureb. Hero, iniiu- 
merable silver ex votos glittered on thcswalls, amid 
rude representations of miracles. Some of these last 
would have been wijrtli copying —naivete and want of 
perspective ‘making them dieft^d'auwt in their wn^'# 
The throng here formed in procession, four or five 
abreast, the sick, with tlieir small or large group of 
kindred and friends, in tlie front rows.* Moving slowly 
round, tlity all wended their way to the church-door, 
throngh the' open portals of which the miraculous 
statue was seen. The blaze of jewels on all parts of 
the image, together with the qdiantities of lighted 
wax’torches surrounding her, produced k certain 
Sfieet even on me.' 1 was positively dazzled. An 
ejtplosion of adinising ejaculations, of brokijp qppeals, 
of sighs and sobs, mostly ftpm the female part of ^le 


•ctingregation* brok? forth at fiic* goTgeona sight—a 
concert shrill enough to pierce even the stone ears of 
Nostra Signora del Laglictto; but, nevertheless', oref- i 
powered by the aith baas of tu’o scepSicnl blind men, 
iiegginjj for alms on either side of tiJc door. Their, 
faith must liave been languid, indewd, since thi^' pra- 
furred carrying on their supjilications outside, at, the 
risk of beiiiff flattened againht the w.-ill, to trying their 
chances with the Madonna inside. Tlie cortege took 
to the rigtit outlie cliajiel, and advanced till its front 
row stoqd opitositc the inain^ifitar; tlu'n it^cametoa, 
full stop, anil the presentation of tlic^iek began. Ag 
old man, with siiow-whi(o«iiiiir and a fjjpe like parch¬ 
ment, was hoisted np/owarJs the image; but for the 
sliiveriiig of his palsied limbs, the poor orealurc* might 
have been taken for corpse, •ao unconscious did he ' 
look. ‘ Oh,Madonna, fategli la gr^zia!• (Orant him the 
lilessing !) screamed several voiees— ‘ Fategli la grazia ! ’ I 
responded the whole church in chorus.* • ’ 

‘ 1 1 's the Jl.idonna going tiT cure you—rouse yourseli! 
have f.iilh; lift up your arms to her,’ criqd an old 
shrivelled peasant-w^iman to the wrotclied cripple. » 
lie did try, and managed to raise his asms a litfle, ^ 
but only to lot tlieiii drop again, while his head sunk 
Ifln bis shoulder with a groan. ‘ Oh, Madonna, it is too 
cruel,’ sobbed the ol^ woman in a s^ate of distraction, 

‘ after I liavc said so many prayers t* you, and given 
so nftny alms on your account. You know you cun dj^ 
it, if you like. O me ! O mu ! you know you can.’ 

' Make another effort,’ eweS m^i’oung man to tlie old 
one. ‘ Only Say a Sflve Kegiha, an Avc—anything . 
you can remember.’, AIa%! it was paat^tlie power of 
the sufferer, already covered ' with'cold sweats, to 
do anything but tremble and sh.ake; aiW he and his 
disconsolate friends must nialjo room for another 
p.arty. 

iVly jolly friend, the father of thg dc.af and dumb 
child, witli some of his relations whom he had met, 
canio forward. I’oor Marina was duly lifted up, and 
held towards tlie Virgin, with tlie customary invoca¬ 
tions. Jt was a sad and toiicliiiig sight, indeed, to 
b.’hold tlie intelligent little creature join lier hands, and 
evidently pray—oh, so earnestly !—her eyes distended 
witli eagerness, and, in*aiiswer to her father’s expre^ 
sivc pantomiine,^y to speak. Nothing came of it, of . 
cfSirse, but some uncouth inarticulate sounds, which 
apparoiyly deceived a pojtioii of the more di'stant 
spectators, ^ir they began «Iiouting: ‘ Slie speaks! 
she speaks ! A niiraitJe—digs spc*!ik8 ! ’ 

I shall never forgeg»tUe half-angry, half-dejected 
gl.mce of the father, as lie shook his head towards the 
;qint whence the shouts proci'eded. 'lie then looked 
up at the Madi»',iia, made an attempt to address her; 
iint Ills emotipn ivas too great lor utterance (liielsy it 
K'lk so), luid retired in silence, his child ctas^cd to his 
bosom. • 

Till' third sick presented was a sjectral young man 
on crutejyes, obviously in tRe last stage of fonsumption. 
Tho pAsons round liim—mountaineers from their dresH 
—looked nartieularly fierce nnR excited. They raised* 
Iiira up, uttering savage cries ‘ that they must have 
him cured.’ ,Alter a moment’s pause, they lowered 
him again, and bade him stand and walk without 
crutches. I saw the poor fellow stagger like |t drunken 
’ man. I heard frantic exclamations of disappointine»t 
mixed with muttened imprecations. I saw fists raised 

in defiance.I could stand no more—I was sick 

at heart, less with the shocking exhibition itself, tb^t 
witli the spirit in which it was conducted. I literally 
/led from the church, and turned my ba<?k on the, 
shrine, *tb aiato. , ’ • 

Tho moon shone bright on hill and vale, and the 
starry sky recounted the glories of the ^Lord.- Th^ 
soothing and elevating influence# of the divine har¬ 
monies of creittian stole over me as I v^alked, and 
tuned my sou^ to forl*sarance. Did tho pomr ^ople 
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' I had just seen nt« thf shrine know wlitt they wert! 
about ? Was it their fault if they were taught no 
libtter f And I put my trust for them in the Great 
Mercy—reaching Nice nt niidniglit,'ii» a more Christian 
.ibarae of mind' than I could have anticipated a few 
Uourskbefore. i 

PSYCHOLOGICAL NOYEi!tIES. 

In reporting from time to time "the prowiss waking in 
J the various dcpartmeiHs of k'nowled^ and ^tirt, we 
Jave seldom had *0 noticb confribntions to tlie science 
of l)iind. Psjjfhwogy, as tlas science is called, seemed, 
in fact, to have come to* a st’anjl-still. A rifacimento 
now and Vhea of old materials, or a disquisition on 
some'abstruse point, with little yr no possible bearing 
on any qucstitgi of wide human interest, was all 
this country had seen for a spries of 3 'ears. And yet 
in no' department, perhaps, is real progressive know¬ 
ledge more urgently rotplired. For is not the grand 
prohlcm ^f education in great measure \'et to sohe ? 
•and how is it to be solved but byikiiowiiig better the 
nntare ami manner of growth of the human mind? 
The world, again, has oj late j’eiirs been perplexed 
almost out of its wits by a suciwssinn anomiilou» 
appearances, undel the names of^ mesmerism, electro- 
biology, table-turning, spirit-rapping^ &e., which the 
liitlicrto received views as to the powers and wirk- 
^hgs of tlic mind altogether refuse to aeknowledge. 
and consign to the ^igio<i of^the marvellous or the 
supernatural. This is' a dangAous state of things; 
unless it is jsmedied, wc afe in ilanger of losing any 
faith we ever liad in "the existence of a distinction 
between the fredihld and the incredible. Facts of the 
class alluded to—for, after making everj’ allowaiico fur 
imposture, it is no lorfger deniable that there is a large 
residuum of fact jit the hottom—such facts call loudly 
for a revision .and c.vpaiision of our theories of man's 
mental nature, thus found so inadequate to explain all 
the phenomena. 

And we are happy to say that the call promises to 
he responded to. It would appear, in fact, that mental 
science has not been really asleep all this time; it 
kas only been working undei* ground, and now it is 
beginning to make its appcaAiice ifgain under more 
promising auspices. Hitherto, it has been arhitriAy 
and Unstable, from want of a positive basis; for though 
it was acknowledged, in s general way, that the mind 
acted through the flervqpi system, yef, ciecpt by 
phrenologists, no^sc was made «f the admission. The 
truth is, it is only of late that our knowledge of the 
nervous' system* has been brought to that stage of 
advancement at which it could be of minih serviiic to the 
mental philosopher. He had to wait (ill^the anatomist 
imd phyvols^ist did this part of his work for hian',- 
• and it deserves remark, that 11113 ' contributions made 
for some time to •our knowledge of the workings of 
mind have come from phj^iologists. Now, that the 
toundation lias been laid, the psychologist, ift-knental 
•pliilosoplicr proper, is'resumiiig his division of the 
task. 

. »In proof of what m.ay be expected uiidcr^Iiis improved 
phase of the science, we submit one or two of tlic new 
or freshly modified views opened up in n work on 
paycholog)', recently published;* and we begin witli'l 
wliat Seems to us to throw a deal of light upon the 
anronialouB phenomena above alluded to—-the discussion, 
Hjimely, as to the seat of .revived impressions or ideas. 

Ideas, which, in their simplest form, are the memories 
of impressions and feelings, make up the chief fumi; 
ture of the mimk To have ideas, is to have intellect; 
this has been universally felt, for in all languages, 
mind and memory are expressed by words radically 
_* «____ 
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the |anie. Wo c'an conceive beMgs merely sensitive 
or conscious, in which ‘ the various sensations of 
touch, taste, (iglit, &x., might have lasted only during 
the actual contact or Jlresence of tlie object, and the 
consciousness have become blank and silent ihe 
instant the sound ceased, ^ir the eye was turned aside. 
This," liowev64', is not what we actually find. A 
stat^f feeling or sensation once stirred remains for a 
longa* or shorter time aftob.'tlic stimulus ceases; the 
nerve-currents, once coinmencciH persist of themselves 
by their own natu^l energy, and only ^ away by 
degrees.’ Nor is tins all; for, after thcyHaVe died out 
for the time, the 3 ' may be revived again n 3 ‘iaj^sw%y.. 
means of the assdeiating forces, and without tli# liiea 
si'iico of the original ph 3 'sical cause. This retentiveneISfi 
and recoverability of impressions is the foundation of 
everything else in the intellectual fabric. 

The important question then comes: ‘ What is the 
mode of existence of these feelings, bereft of their oij^- 
warJ -supjiort and first cause? in what parljcular form 
do they possess or occupy the mc'ntal and cerebral 
system ? This qi|estion carries us as far as we are 
able to go into the cerebral process of intelligence. It 
admits t)f twd different answers or assumptions—the 
lUiie old, and widely prevalent; the other now, but better 
founded. The old notion supposes that the brain is a 
sort ol receptacle of the impressions of sense, where 
they lie stored up in a clirtinhcr quite apart from the 
recipient apparatus, to be mauifested again to the 
^nind when occasion calls. Hut the modern theory of 
the brain already developed in the Introduction, sug¬ 
gests a tot!ill 3 ’ different mow. ‘We liave seen that the 
brain is only one jiarl of the course of nervous action; 
that* the eouipletv’d eirilcs take lu the nerves and 
the extreiniwes of the body; that ucrvtgla action' 
eon.sists of a current p.assing tlirough these complete 
circles, or to and fro l)etH'eon the ganglia and the 
organ.s of sense and motion ; and that short of a com¬ 
pleted e4arse, no nervous action exists. Tiie idea of 
a cerebral closet.is quite incompatible with the real 
manner of the working of nerve.The shock remain¬ 

ing in tlic ear and the braHi after the firing of artiller 3 ’', 
must pass through tSie same circles, and act in the, 
same wn 3 ', us during tlie actual sound. . . . Flvery part 
actuated lij’ici the shock nitist have been actuated hy 
tlie shock, only* more powerfully. With this single 
difference of inten.sity, the mode of existence of a sen¬ 
sation enduring saftcr the fiict is essentially the same 
as its mode of existence during the fact. . . . 

Now, if this bo the ca.se with impressions iiefsisting 
when/lie cause lias ceased, what view are we to adopt 
concerning impressions reproduced by mental causes 
alone, or without the aid of the original, as in ordinary 
recollection? Wliat is the manner of occupation of 
the brain with a resuscitated feeling of resistance, a 
smell, or a sound? There is only one answer, so far 
us I can ^ec. The renewed feeling occimies the very 
same parts, and i^ tlie same manner, ns the original 
feeling, and no other parts, nor in any other runner 
that cun be assigned. I imagine that if our present 
knowledge of the brain had been prefent to th^earlicst 
speculators, ^10 other hypothesis than tliis would ever 
liave occunbd to any one. For whore should a past 
feeling be re-embodied, if not in the same organs as the 
(feeling when i^psent. It is only in this •way that its 
identity can bo presefved; a feeling differently em¬ 
bodied must to all intents and purposes bo a different 
feeling, unless we suppose a duplicate brain on which 
evorytiiing past is to be transferred. But lyicii dupli¬ 
cation has no proof, and serves no end. 

It is possible, however, to adduce fadts that set in a 
still clearer light this re-occupation of the sentient 
circles w|th reoovcrSd impressions and feelings. Tgke 
first the recovery of fedings of .energetic action, as 
when reviving the exploits and exertions of yesterday. 
It is a notorious ciidumst^nce, that if there be tnu& 
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('xcitemont nttomlinj^ tlieir recollection, it is with 
(lifliculty we ean prevent ourselves front geiftinj; 
up to repeat them. The msli of feelipgjhas gone on 
the old tracks, and seizes the silrpo muscles, and would 
go *116 lengtli of actually stimulating them to a repe¬ 
tition. A child cannot describe .anything it v'as 
engaged in, v^thout .acting it 4 >ut to the falllengtlfthat 
the circumsUnccs will permit. ‘A dog sdreaming, sets 
ids feet agoing, and somCtimfes barks. The ‘suppres¬ 
sion of the full stags of perfect resuscitation needs 
.actually an effort of volition, and we are often even 

incapable of the effort. Sorn* persons of w'oak or 

incontinent nerves can hardly tlAik without muttering 

_they talk to tlsernselves .... The tendency of the idea 

of an action to produce the fiu:t, shews that the idea is 
already the fact in a weaker form. If the disposition 
to yawning exists, the idea anywise brought up will 
excite the action. The suppressive efliirt usually 
accompanying ideas of action, which renders them ideas, 
•and not meyements, is too feeble in this casfi, and the 
idea is therefore aYcpetition to the full of the refllity.’ 

In support of his views, Mr Bain (fuotes tlie following 
fact-s.from Miiller, the i>hygiologist:—‘The mere idea 
of a nauseous taste can excite tlse scnSitinn even to, 
the production of jomiting. The quality of tli#| 
sensation is tlie property of tlie sensitive nerve, wliicli 
is lierc excited witliout any external agent. The more 
sight of !# person about to pass a sliarp instrument 
over glass or porcelain, is sufficient, as Darft'in remarks, 
to excite tlie well-known sensation in the teetb. Tlie* 
mere thinking of obj<x‘ts e.sp:itile when present of cx- 
citing sliuddoring, is sufficient to produce tliat sensation 
of the surface in irritalile liabit^. Tlie speci.al pro¬ 
perties of the Idgher senses,ssiglit and liearing,*are 
rarely tliOls excited in the waking st.ile, hut very 
frequently in sleep and dreams; for, tliat tlie images 
of dreamsi are really seen, and not merely present in 
the iinaginatioii, any one may satisty lumself in his 
own person hy accnstomhig himself regularly to open 
Ids eyes wlicn waking'after a dream. Tlie ini.iges seen 
ill the dream are tlien sumetimej still visible, and can 
he observed to disappear grai^iially. Tills was remarked 
by Sjiinoza, and 1 have convinced myself of it in my 
own person.’ 

It requires but little enmment to slicw the iicaring 
of this on the cxidanatioii of apparifions and liallnei- 
natious of all sorts—of all tlifct is hon l Jiih in mes¬ 
merism and kindred appearances. It.sccms no longer 
wonderful tliat a tliouglit or fancy siioul ’. at times be 
mistaken for a reality ; tlie wonder is, tliat this does 
not occur oftencr. Any revived impression oj idea 
has only to be intensified liy concentration of the 
attention upon it, and left to run its complete course 
by that suspension of volition and of the action of the 
outward senses wliich is known to occur in reverie, 
dreaming, the mesmeric, state, and other excited or 
perturbed conditions; and from its very iiiy,ure it is 
undistiiiguislBible from an actual irflpression or nensn- 
tiou. Jf it is an idea of action, it sets tlie muscles in 
movement without tlie person willing or knowing it, 
as in tlfble-tumiifg; if an idea of sigiit, not merely the 
brain, but the retina of tfie eye is affected, as if tlie 
object were before it; if an idea of taste, 4lio palate is 
tickled, and the saliva flows as if tlie sapid substance 
were in contact. Our senses, then, it,»ppears, are fa^ 
from being the unquestionable iWitncsses they are pro¬ 
verbially held to be. This is, no doubt, an uncomfort¬ 
able thouglit; but it is some consolution to reflect, 
that we a^ thus relieved from the necessity of believing 
that there is so much falsehood in the world as there 
seems to be. By far the greater part of the unfounded 
statements that rabn make are made, we arc convinced, 
in .good faith; to tlie narrators tRey seem a| the time 
fec'ts told them by, their senses, wheress they only 
‘dreamed’ them. The more we become aucnstoipcd to 
the new view as toltiie real nature and seat of niiraories 


.md ideas, thj less shall we use tho^erin falseiiood, and 
sli.all come to allow tliat a mitn's testimony may he 
objectively unreal, and yet subjectively true. , » 

Anotber novelty an Mr Bain’s book,is tlie doctrine 
of ‘ spontaneous netioiv’ BcsiJles the. movements-of^ 
tlie involuntary nmsclcs—tin: beating of the heart,’ 
breathing, and other uneoiiseious actions of tlie s^'stem 
—he mniiitaifiS tliat even those movements which wo’call 
voluntary begin by being spontaneous, having their 
origin in* unstimulated, discliarges of force from the 
nerve-centres.^ 'Diese 'disebarges came gradually to 
bo more' and more regiilated> by tlif will hnd otlief* 
stimuli; but activity continues to di^eTiJ on the fimcf 
of energy stored up imtho eantres, and*theso centres 
ri'taiii ttii'ougliout life tlie tendone'y tq overi\ow or 
diseliargc tliemselvcs uniirompted. ‘ Tlie nervous 
systemi may be comjfared to an organ with bellows 
constantly charged, and ready tb be let off in any 
direction, according to Uic particuiaa beys tliirt arc 
touclied. 'nic stimulus of our.sensations and feelingi, 
instead of supplying tlie inward power, merely deter¬ 
mines tlie manner jind place of the diseliarge. Tlie, 
eentros of speecli anrl song, for example, yhen flrosli 
and liealtliy, may eitlicr overflow so as to commence 
,*etion ill a purely spontanAms way, or they remain 
undischarged till irritated liy somotexternal influence 
—as, for examph', the sound of aiu^lier voice. Tlie 
bird^vliose moniiiig-song lias lain dormant for a time, 
ffow.s out at tile stimulus of anotlier songster jus'i?* 
hogiin.’ 

The song of the bird is tlic vtJry type of spontaneous 
action. The poet, v iahing to disclaim ,'ill motive tfr 
design in Ids outpourings, doclarc.s: ‘ I sing but as the 
linnet sings.’ That fids mode of^originqpng power is 
a quality of nerve, is supported hy Mr Bain by nume¬ 
rous jihysiological arguments. "How large .a part it 
plays III the iiioveraeiits of all animated beings—m.aii 
(iniong the rest—is best seen in tliS young. ‘ Wlien 
the kitten plii}s with a worsted-ball, we always attri- 
Imte tlie overtlowing fnlne.ss of moving energy to the 
ereatiirn’s own inward stuimlus. to wUieli the ball 
merely serves for a pretext. So an active young 
hound, refreslied by sleep or rested by eonfinonient, 
pants for being let loosti not bceansc of anytliing that 
attracts ids view #r kindles up Ids ear, but because a 
riisli of ivtivity tfturses tlirougli ids members, rendering ’ 
Iiiiii uneasy till the confined energy has found vent in 

a clin.sc*or a run.When a rider speaks of Ids 

horse as '‘frtsh,” he yiiplies tlial the natural activity 
is undistdiarged, and hw vent; tlie excitement 

caused by mixing in a (fliase or in a battle, is a tot.ally 
different tiling froni the spontaneaus-velicmenco of a 

full-fed and uij;ler-wnrked animal.Tliere arc 

niomoiits wiien High lieultli,. natural vigour, .and spou- 
tai^eous outpfluriiig are the only obvioug antcccaents 
of clmllient activity, 'riio very necessity*of bodily, 
exorcise felt liy every one, and, most of all, by the 
3 ’oung, is a proof of the e»8tence of a fund of energy' 
tliat e#riles round with tlie day, and presses to be 
diseliargej ’ ^ , 

That liahitual activity, often irrospee.tive of ends, 
wliieh characterises some individuals, bespeaks a co^ 
stitutionally fiigh tension of this self-prompting norvSw 
force. This fact of spontaneous activity', Mr Bain 
• looks upon as an essential prelude to voluntary power, 
making, indeed, one of tlie terms or elements of voli¬ 
tion ; but into the uifflcuU, thougli important discussion 
as to Iiow spontaneous actions pass into voluntary ones, 
wo cannot here follow him. ‘ ^ * 

The other noticeable features of the work w’e have ^ 
■room only' to glance at. One is th» introduction of 
descriptions, illustrated by wood-cuts, of such parts of 
the nervous and muscular systems as bear most.,on i 
the action of mind.' In describiiig, again, the sensa¬ 
tions and othgr mental stgje^ a uniform plan and 
nomenclature ye observed, after , the manner of natural 
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history. ■ Tliis pnalijes Mr Bain toisrinR strikingly' caiiininy—my servants wore disorderly—ray comforts 
the difference that exisfs among our various sensations, ill attended to—my’- 

*1 to their power of supplying permanent furniture to ‘Stop, ston, ypiy good sir!’ I exclaimed. ‘You do 
the mind. A kgen sensation of hui\r<!r, or an agreeable not know what a liorLir I have of matrimony and 
taste, can hardly he roc.alled when once gone; a beau- everything belonging to it. 1 have never been actms- 
'tjjful Igndseape or .'j. sweet aouml can be olearly revived tooted to women; 1 doi^t understand their ways; I 
in id^a, and enjoyed over again at any time. Touch, beliitve tliey are'violent ^n tlieir tempers—sulijeet to 
hearing, and sight claim, (di tliis ground, ,*o be ranked liysterics and* fainting-fits on the shortest possible 
as mteHcctual and refined sensations, when compareil noti^. *1 would rather work in the mines of Sihcri.-i 
will) taste, smell, and tlie sewsations of organic life, than—to say nothing of the (‘consequence in itself 
Sight is by far the mewt iiitelKietual of>aIl, and itifai. necessary,” as nietiinhysicians would say, of having a 
' Ifrom a Gfi-eek wqj d ‘ to see ’) belong, not only In name, small family, or rather a large family of small children, 
but for the most'^jart in fai^ to that sense. an annual suceesaioit of wet and liry nurses, ami 

In treatin;^ of the inti.'llrel, ^'hieli occupies nearly babies that would each have teetli, measles, and 
half tlie b(Jok„the whole is madwto liinge on tlie laws of hooping-eough ! O Heaven preserve me! My good 
association, by whieh our action.^, sensations, and other ft lend, you are not aware of my horror on this subject, 
states of mind tend to grow tojletlier, so tliat one part Tliink of my ])eace being disturbed by females, after 
of a train being* repciitc.d, hriiiga-up all tlie rest. What my having so studiously avoided the sex for so many 
are called tlip fiiculties of nieinnry, judgment, iinngi- years ! Suggest any remedy for tlie disorders of my 
dation, &c, are shewn .to* he results of the operation linuseliolh hut hanging and niatrinionj'.’ * 

of those^awa. We commend tins elaborate and pro- ‘ All, Gerrard, I felt as you oncC, hut f can speak 
»found analysis of the structure aitji growth of intellect differently now: I know and feci the liappincss and 
to tJio spqcial attention of educationists. It is only heiiellts of a married life.’ 

when the modes and coiulitions of mental aequiremeiit | ‘And whel? should I find a wife?’ I exclaimed 
are thus dissected and llnd hare, that anything hk(,J,Betiilaiitlv. • I should not look ^ir one in the fashion- 
rational rules of iastruction and traininjffcau he formed, able world of London, where women think of nothing 
Mr Bain promisw, in n forthconiingtvolumc, to do for hut dress and amusement. I would rather suffer the 
the Emotions and the Will what he lias here dons for fate of Mareppa than marry one of Sir John I’owoH’s 
^he Intellect. Wiien this task is satisfactorily executed, daugliters, i\lio ride blood-liorses, follow the hounds, 
a real science and arL^.f -^ucatiun will he po.ssible. 'awl their own inclinations. The gods defend me from 

having a she-centnur for a wife! Yon would not 

~ ■ 'V "" . reeoniuiond me the three spinster-aunts'of your curate, 

T 11* n W I N D A L L. spent some of tlieir early 

• day's with Noah! Tlieo there is Dr Leech's sister— 

IN TWO cuAn’EKB coxcLUSlos. jg ^ doti ahoiit as disagreeable as lios hrotheKs 

DiiT'ictii-TiES were accumulating round mo, when my' physic ; and the girls at Goinho Hall are too young 
worthy friend the rector one day jiroposcd a remedy', and pretty' for mo to trust, and would soon cause 
■We were sittingVVe-i-tc/c over our wine and walnuts: ‘'confusion worse confounded” in this household 
a small table was brought close to the fire, wliich j pandemsinium’- 

threw its socialising influence around, and cx.ictly | ‘ My dear .sir,' interrupted tlfe rector, ‘ you should 

warmed one to tliat degree of tiie. tliermnmetcr which ! marry some one of ,aufTieicnt age and experience to 
makes it pleasant for a rich man to lament the peculiar 1 conduct your house yiropcslyw—one who would save you 
annoyances of his lot. Under the intiuence of the | all these trouhles w-lticli now torment your life out — 
first few glasses, the rector talked p.arlicul;iily of tlie ' some one w!io would grace the head of your table, and 
sins of iny liouseliold, aiui‘proiiiAiod Ills valuable | present y on w-ith an heir tfc this fine property, which, 
assistance in correcting their irregulifrities, by’ prcaAli- | olherwisc, will §o to some distant relative, who does 
ing a series of sermons especially for tlnir .admonition. > not cure a straw fur you.’ 

But as tirflo went on, agif the wine went rofind, the | ‘ Wiiat you suggest as desirable in the future Mrs 

rector proposed another and a hyjder plan*of ;(,ctiaii. j Gerrard, does not, however, point out the “ local hahi- 
‘I tell you wh.at, my de.ar /iSrrard,' said he; ‘it is tatioii anil the name” of the happy individual, if such 
all very well for me to s.iy wh.-h I will do in the pulpit a pcr|o!i indeed exists. I feel assured tlnst, unless 
—you can do a^reat deal more yourself: tliere is only matrimony is “thrust upon me,” 1 should never seek 
one real way out of your difficulties, I know wliat or find a wife.’ 

I the|e tilings arc; 1 have had a great dhal of experience ‘ IV’ell,’ said the rector after a pause, ‘ I do know 


kis meaning. I had a dir* notion that he inc:int to the management f)f such an cstablishnftnt as yours, 
^iroposo tlie‘revival of the penance of stanSiwg in a nor i.s she too old to please your taste. Yoy know 
•white sheet for the cornection of the cook. George the Fourth used to say, “fair, fat, and forty.” 

The rector cracked several nuts, and replenished The lady in question possesses anothl-r great advantage 
his wine-glass; hut finding I was silent, he continued : —she has liad that experifenee of married life wliich 
‘ Yes, my dear friend, I have long seen it; it is, J renders a wviman so truly companionable—so superior 
assure you, the only w'ay—I speak as a man of the to your boarding-school misses i starched spinsters, 
vtprld; I advise it as a prudential course of action—in<|,A woman Vho^jias been once married understands tlie 
fact, you know, as a religious instiljation. I am bound, tempers, the wants, tHb weaknesses of our sex ; she is 
lU- a minister of the church, to recommend it as a prepared to adapt herself to her position. Of course I 


general support to virtue and morality.’ 

“ OaSlI a.U« 1.1... d'—.1_i* 


kftow some me* do entertain foolisli prejudices against 


Still the vjbiqn of tlie unfortunate cook standing in widow's, hut, in my opinion, a person who li^s had that 
a white sheet came up before me, till at length the experience of married life would be the most likely to 
drift of tlie reotoa’s harangue flashed upon my astonished make you happy.' 

senses. More of this conversation I cannot record, for I have 

‘ I lived a good raahy years,’said ho, ‘as a bachelor, only a qraifused recollection that oua eon- 

hut I can't* find w'grds to express to you how much tinned till after midniglit; and when the rector’s horac 
more comfortable I ^nd married life* When I was was brought to the door, he mounted briskly, with 
single, I w&s never from the attacks of injurious these fiariiing words; ‘Leave it alFto me, Gerrard: 1 
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will give the first iint, and youll find it all plaiiii 
sailing after llmt.’ * 

Several weeks passed over my Jicjid after this 
memorable evening, and whather I proposed to the 
widow, or the widow to me, I know not, but all ‘ unbe¬ 
known,’ ns the country-fol^s say, J fonnil myschi tlic 
intended of Mrs Jolinson, thg sister rtf tlje rocfor’s wife. 
‘Poor dear Johnson,’ as she called hinn wlien piuheti- 
cally nliuding to he*,< first,’ had been comfortably 
buried and disposed of some five years ago, leaving 
ins bereaved relict with a taste ^or extravagance and 
the moderate jointure of L.fiOOVi year. Since this 
melancholy event, Mrs Johnson had visited all the 
watering-placeg in the south of Enfhind, for change of 
■air or name, but had invariably returned to her place 
at the dinner-table at the rectory, and doubtless her 
excellent brother-in-law wished to sec her promoted to 
the head of a table ehsewhere. 

As for myself, my domestic troubles were not a few; 
flic liousukeeper had long been leagued with'thc butler 
ill robbin;^me hy^wholesale ; moreover, she repA'sented 
privately to Mrs Johnson matters rthat, if true, shoiihl 
have prevented a mistress comiiig to disturb her 
reign. However, tlic widow wsis noiliiiig daunted; 
and marriages, they say, are niado in heaven. Ci^- 
tainly, the rector was very active in promoting mine; 
and there was I, like a i'ool and an idiot as 1 was, 
about to^ivc the lie to my whole life. Well, I believe 
the wisest men do some one outrageously foolish thing 
once ill their lives, and I must say with Tereiictx: 
‘tiorno sum: huniaiil uihil a me aiienum puto.’ 

The Kiihicon was not yet passed, when I sat one 
autumn evening in the library, closely occupied with 
my cross-grained accounts, 'i'lie Mieliaeliiias audit had 
taken plwee tliat iiiorniiig; and truly a ^ilcasaiit piece 
ol business it was to run one's eye ilown tlie numerous 
items classed under the licad of disburscnionts, to liiicl, 
when J eaiiie to hahiiicc matters, that my receipts h.-id 
diiainished two-thirds, and my expenses imreased in 
the same proiiortioift The trades-union appeared, to 
my nslonislied sense's, to liave made out bills promis¬ 
cuously with my uiirort»n*te ifanie as debtor. I liad 
no idea before of tlie manifold inicos.sitK's of civilisation. 

J wished myself a naked savage; I exclaimed witli 
Cowper: ‘ C) for a lodge ns aume vast wilderness 1 ’ Here 
was X, encumbered witli a luiusc a world too big for me; 
a lorluiio just ten times as much as 1 leally wanted, 

' and yet riot half enough to meet njy yearly expendi¬ 
ture, or to satisfy the cormorants tha. were at once 
my slaves and masters. I had a pailc and iireserves, 
gamekeepers and poachers—both, by the by, of the 
same genus. I had carriages and liorses, coaeli-fuiikcrs’ 
bills and veterinary surgeons’, neighbours and tres¬ 
passers, luxuries many, eoml'orfs few, rales, ta.\es, and 
general improvements—the last certainly not in my 
temper. As I sat there in my handsome library, 

* stretched ou the rack of a too-easy chair,’ tlie ample 
book-slielvel seemed to mo more Xike the ftenietery of 
learning than its storehouse. 1 thought, as tlie gloom 
seemed to creep out of the dark oak wainscotting and 
thick«n round •me—1 thought of iny cheerful little 
drawing-room in Wimpefie Street, where all 1 wanted 
■was within reacli, and tlie glare of the fjislights along 
the streets looked iike the eyes of civilisation winking 
pleasantly.. I have no doubt that, the fool, Grav, 
tiiiconsciuusly penned his owir eleg/whcn ho sat iirn. 
■damp church-yard writing sentimental nonsense about 
.‘.drowsy tinklings’ and ‘.the moping owl.’ Confound 
him I it was the first poetry I was made to learn as a 
child, nn*d I have hated it ever since. ‘ Well,’ thought 
I, as I pushed my account-book from me, and fell back* 
in my chair, ‘ here am 1 in a pretty pickle. Things get 
worse and Worse. It .is very odfi tJiat a man who can 
> jive on five hundred a year, can’t live on fii^ thousand. 

1 must be a downright fool, and a bad manager. A fool 
-—yes, 1 believe so, for here am 1 about So d» wli^t I 


1 iiever did tofore, what I never ii^ended to do—going 
to marry—ro make myself ^ver entirely, and for 
ever, body and soul, to a woman. Preserve me in iiy 
extremity 1’ A^ this horrid crisis oj my reflections, 
the dniir opened, and the servafit gave pie a letter. -To 
my utter astonishment, I read tliQ following lines; 
written evidently by a forei.gner, dStod ** 

* * « ‘ Doves, ith Del. 

(jEKRAitD—I will not see our child without a home. 
My fatligr is dead, aiid I have no longer money nor 
means. I cg'hie to iwit mysi^lf at your feet, not for., 
myself's sake, but for our cliild. My llbart '« sorrowfak 
to ask you aiiytliiiig, fcfr .■jou have Bfcd much unkinll- 
ncss to me. Oh, why leave .me? I aiw your married 
wii'e., I only ask yot to send me money, enougli to 
support qur child and myself. pray you to write me 
one letter. I will ftither not see you in this world 
again ; but I cannot, see my child Mie. I am very 
unhappy till you write.* 1 haVe only, n^oney for some 
days. —Yoifr unhappy wife,, ^ Claudine GaitiiABn.*, 

I looked again ^and again at this letter? ‘Sureljr 
a euii.spir.acy is on foot against me 1 ’ I exclaimed. 
‘Some foreign woman is going to sweaf tliat ) am'^ 
.her husband. A cliihl, Um >—Heaven knows I have 
no child; but who’ll believe me'? ^ It is some cursed 
conspiracy. Ygs, i see it—1 knoi^ now. I was at 
Cavils for six weeks some years ago. I am a 
victim, 1 SCO—a ricli man always is. Tlie deuce talva 
r.angtoii Hull and all itj^.^oiigiiig81 Is it not 
ciiougli that I have got fhis^Eiiglish widow forced 
upon mo, but that I nii^.st have a French wife, or* a* 
protended foreign ‘haUoit, cwicocted to rob mo ot 
money and repiitalioii. Well, itJki very OKtraordinary 1 
I have lived quietly all ni.v life; I have had no annoy¬ 
ances from woinaiikind till lately; and now I have 
been plagued with maids and cooks, with widows 
and misses who would he wives ; tend, in fact, since 
“ fortune favoured me,” as the saying is, I have been 
the most uiilueky dog in the universe. Beset on all 
sides, mail is the prey cl' his fellow-creatures exactly in 
proporliuii to his income. 'I'his woman, whoever she 
may be, evidently means to victimise me.’ 

1 went to bod tliat night to dream of all manner of 
horrible things.. 1 fancied myself a Turk, ma/gie moi, 
ithoiiglil 1 wn* forced to keep a seraglio, under pain 
of death ; and T tliought cliildren multiplied ground 
me : then my wives quaraclled, and the most horrible 
disorder prevailed ; the voiebs o( women, both loud and 
shrill, tlic .screams of Jiliilift-tn, the rustling of petticoats, 
the sound of tears ani’hysteries, tl«i sight of fainting¬ 
fits and cambric pocki't-handkerelgefs—all mingled 
together in strange confusion before my sleeping senses. 

Ill the morJiiig, I rose with tlie unpleasant recollec¬ 
tion of the (ticurrcnce of the former day, mingled with 
t'fte laiitiistic nature of my dream. My‘friend the 
rector was to dine with me tliat djy, and I more iliatt 
lialf resolved to tell him |bout the strange letter; but, 
aftor.ail, I tliought it might only be ossquib, written 
by some one aequaintcd wilh,niy peeuliarities. 

The rector was in excellent spirits, and talked muc'h 
of the future Mrs Gerrard, enumerating her good 
qualities at«siich length, that I felt inclined to respond 
‘ Good Lord, deliver us 1 ’ It was fortunate that the lady 
lierself was not very exacting on the score of attention, 
but seemed rather to regard the match as an alliance 
between two noithbouring states for mutual, defence 
against a common enemy—that enemy being, in my 
case, my own ill-managed household, . . • 

For some days after tlie receipt of thJ strange letter,' 
matters went on in their usual course. My wedding- 
day d?cw near, and 1 hoped it mighf relievfe me, at ail 
events, from the trouble of Iiouaebold matters. Time ' 
passed on, with only the usual vicissitudes which attend 
the owner of it country-house: dhe of my keepers had 
been shot b^ some poaclfer^ and woiinded in the 
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shouldrr; my favoufito horse had <)ren thrown dowij 
by a careless groom, •and both knees Woken—the 
bacaking of wliieli did not mend my temper. When 
this accident was announced to m(j, J wa.s just going 
up to dress for dinner; was getting twilight, .ikid the 
‘dining-room ncar.wliieh I chanced to meet the delin¬ 
quent 'was particularly dark. I was just in the act of 
rating him, as an Englislv'nan can besir when his 
appetite is good and tlie dinner late: 1 was pacing the 
room in no small degree of irrigation, wlien n noise in 
,tlie entrance-hall uttraeted my attcnti(fe. Suddenly 
'the door t*is tliVown opoji, and a lady burst into the 
:(jiartmcnt, and fUviging herself on her knees, embraced 
my feet, and cried in a foig'igu'accent: 

‘Gerrard^ my Imsband, I come to demand justice 
for oiir'child :'l wiirnqf see him die a beggap by your 
cruelty. In vain did I write to'you by letters. For 
myself, I do not'care ^ hut my child, my child! ’ 

' ‘Madam,’ 1, c;:claimecl, ‘yo(i must be out of your 
BpBses: I have neither wife nor child.’ 

‘Gcrrard, Gcrrard, do you deny me? I am your 
wife! Y6a know I am your wi^i; and yon liav-c 
left pie to live w'ith anotlier wom.'in ; but I am your 
true wife, and tliis is your son.’ Saying wliich, she 
dragged forward a new acUr in tlie scene, a handbome-, 
looking boy of sonip twelve years of a^. ‘Here, my 
child, is your fatlmr; he will be kind t() you; he must 
be kind to you when lie knows you.’ , 

The boy took my liand and kissed it before I liad 
time to withdraw. 

‘Confound it!’ 1 oj/clHimed; ‘1 am not to be thus 
•attacked in mv own liousc Ijy a couple of impostors. 
You all know,' s.nid I, turning roulid m despair to tlie 
domestics, wjjo had#collected round in giiping and 
grinning astonisiimcnt—‘you all know tliat I have no 
wife nor child. This wom.in must lie mad, or worse.’ 

At this moment, tlic liall-door ivas ojieiied, in ohe- 
dionce to the .sumftiniis of the hell; and the reetor, liis 
wife, and Mrs Jolmson, ivlio had come to dine witli me, | 
added to the aw'kwardiiess of the scene. 

‘ Who is this woman ■|‘ What docs all this mean?’ 
exclaimed Mrs .lohnson, in an accent of unqualilied 
astonishment. 

The stranger immediately tiyned to IMrs Jolmson, 
crying: ‘Oh, madam, arc you .'llniolhgr'i’ Pity me lor 
•the sake of my child. Monsihur Gerjtml, he lias lelj', 
me fgr jears—and now, my father is dead, I am 
without any money to live.’ • * 

‘But who are youj' Wliat el.iiras h.'ive you on 
Mr Gerrard?’ inquired Mws.lol^ison, looking at her 
evidently with no »cry plcas:inf«iuspicion8. 

‘Dear lady, J^am his wife. Wc were ni:irrie(l 
thirteen years ago, from my father’s house in Switzer¬ 
land. He was tlie pastor in -. »iill the world 

knoifs that I am Monsieur Gerrard’s wife. AIi, iw 
husband,’ S!ie*ndded, turning to me, and seizing nfy" 
struggling hand, ‘Tor the love of Heaven, do not 
deny mo. I do not wisli to^livo with you; but take 
ypur child, ywir son; or give me something, 4l]^t wc 
may not stiurve.’ 

‘Woman, you are’- 

Here she fainted in my arms. What I did, or how 
I got rid of the burden, 1 know not; but hashing into 
the library, I locked myself in, in an ungovernable 
passion. The whole house was in an uproar; and I 
found, wlien I emerged from my room, that tlie female 
had only recovered from one faintBig-flt to fall into 
anotlier. The boy was in a state of distraction about 
hi* mother, and continued to exclaim in broken English 
that ahe woum die as his grand-pere hod done. Tlie 
illness of . my unwished-for visitor had enlisted the > 
sympathies' of air the females of the ostablislftnent; 

' from the housekeeper to the scullion, they had all 
collected rouiid the sofa, where lay the unconscious 
object of their inteifs# curiosity. 

1 iqfptosichad tho gftuj with a kin^ of desperate 


y?ourage; the women made way with sidelong glances, 
and ifrliispcring exclamations of‘Poor lady! how sho 
have been trenyfej, sure! ’ and ‘ La! who’d have thought 
it of master! ’ » 

‘What is the meaning of this pantomime?’®I 
inquired sternly. ‘How c^me the.se peoplq.hcre?’ 

‘ They‘cBme«in ^ hired ■y.'hiclc,’ answered one of tlio 
nicn;^‘and tli» driver'is waiting to be paid, if you 
ploa^* sir.’ • • • 

At this moment, a long-drawn sigh proceeded from 
the lady, and slie slowly opened her eyes. Slie looked 
about at first as iflnier vision was indistinct; tlien, 
fixing her gaze more earnestly on e.aeli individual, slie 
seemed jiuzzled, ami passed her hand ovpr her forelioad, 
saying: ‘ Wliere is my husband ? Wlicro is Monsieur ■ 
Gerrard ? ’ 

‘Poor de.ar soul,’ said the housemaid; ‘here’s 
master .‘.tainling riglit afore her, and she don’t know 
him. Her senses ain’t come back riglit. I’ll warrant 
yon.’ ' ' 

‘Mad.am,’ said T. corning forward, *1 will lliiink J'ou 
to explain joiinselfi your presoiiee hero is altogether 
most extraordinary. Wliora do you seek, or what is it 
you want ? ’ c • 

^ ^‘I wish to see Monsieur Gerrard,’ sho said, rising 
t'roiii licr recumbent position. 

Tlie light of a lamp fell full upon her counteiianee; 
and for the first time I distinctly saw her features, for 
it was nearly‘dark wlien slie had so strangely accosted 
Rie in the dining-room. Klio was a liandsonie foreign- 
looking woman, witli a sad expression of eonnteiiance. 
Her figure was extremely' sliglit. She looked at me 
with an air of great^ surprise; tlien, turning round, 
scenfed to seek for some (gie cl.se. 

‘1 desire t4hc brought to Monsieur Gersird,’ slfe 
said with an air of dignity, waving h.vck tlie domestics. 

‘My mime is Gerrard, niadani.’ 

‘You are not Henri Gerrard ?' slio cried. 

‘No; my name is Francis Gcrrard. lleiiTy Gerrard, 
niy late cousin, is dead.’ 

‘Dead!—dc.'ul! 'I'lien I am most wretched. Cliild, 
y’ou have no father—no haiiiv! I shall see you die!’ 
slie e,xelainied, turning to her son, and clasping hmi 
in her ann.s she hurst into a passion of tears. 

Her liysterieal sobs nearly d'ove me wild, tlioiigh I felt 
.soinewhat relieved as a glimmering of tlie truth came 
over me. I dispersed tlflo group of curious domestics; 
for the presence ,of real grief assured me that tliore 
was sonietliiiig both sad ,iiid true in the history of niy 
my.stenous visitor. It was .a considerable time before 
she was siiffici'.'iitly recovered to explain her position, 
and to'inquire some particulars respecting the death 
of Henry (Jerrard. She represented herself as liis 
wife, and the young boy as Ids son. She sliewed me 
some letters in my cousin’s liandwriting, in which he 
addressed her as Ids wife, and spoke of tlieir child. 

Her stop-, wldcii slie told with mingled tc.'irs and 
sobs, was Briefly thie:—Some fifteen year* ago, Henry 
Gerrard visited Switzerland, and became intimate with 
a Protestant pastor, wiio liad one daughter, fhon a 
young unworldly creature of eighteesi. She was my 
visitor. She described how Gerrard had instructed lier 
ill English, aijd many things beyond tlie limits of the 
education she had acquired in their secluded district; 
Md finally he p’on lier heart—no difficult task with 
5ke so affectionifte and inc.xperieneod. His conduct 
was perfectly honourable, for they were sliortly after¬ 
wards married. ^For two or three years he resided, 
with his young w-ife at Geneva; at the close of that 
period, business called him to Paris. CirciAnstanees 
unfortunately detained him tliere, and at last they led 
to the breaking up of all domestic ties. . At first, liis 
letters to Jiis wife w#re warm jind afTectionate in the 
extreme; out ‘ a cliange came o’er the spirit of ^er. 
dream,’ for his letters grew colder and fewer, and the 
trustin^Ckodine felt she was no longer beloved. Itt 
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ii stale of fearful utusertainty, she daterminod to seek 
him ill I’aris, and to know tlie reason Of the sad chirtige 
■whicli liad deprived licr of happiness. ,C^eat was lier 
liorror and wreteheilness, on aitiving at her liusband’s 
.idd*ess in Taris, to find that the house liad already 
a mistress. Poor Claudino.only stayed to assijro 
herself of tlio fireadful fact of^er husband’s infldeJity, 
and returned in horror and disgust ta Iior fatimr’s 
liouse. Tlie sunshine of lier Cxistciiee was goneJShut 
slic devoted herself toslicr’child. Henry Gerrard'had 
forwarded her a small nllowanci; annually through 
the liands of a hanker at Geneva; laut they never met 
again. When tiiis allowance had ceased, which it did, 
of course, at the dime of Henry Gerravd’s sudden deutli, 
Claudinc had supposed it to be stopped in consequence 
of some new caprice on the part of lier efuel husband, 
blit was herself too proud to seek an explanation. Her 
father contrived to support her and her child on his 
smalt pittance; but his death deprived her even of this; 
aiiTl, as a last resource against utter dcstitutiofi fur her¬ 
self and child, she determined to come to Englainl, and 
throw herself on the pity of her harii-heartcd husband. 
Of any legal claim, she was too unworldly to he 
cognizant. When she arrived in Engla»l, she stayed 
a few days at Dover, from whence she wroti', hoping, 
after all, to gain her object of a subsistence for herself 
and ehilJ, witliout the pain of a personal interview'; 
but havint no answer to the letter which I had sup¬ 
posed to he addressed to myself, she determined to 
proceed at once to Langton ; and learning that Mri 
Gerrard lived tlicre, she heheved tliat she was about i 
to find herself in tlie presenee of lior Iiusband. She 
hail been tisliered into tlie diniijg-room at Langton 
H.all in an agitated state of nynd; and a similarity of 
voice and^gnre—and slie could discern ^ittle else in 
tlie deepening twdiglit—led to the awkward scene 1 
have described. 

Of course, this unexpected (K'ciirronee atfected niy 
position considerably. 1 felt a kind of convection of 
the truth of tlie striiBiger’s story; but it was neces¬ 
sary to assure one's self of tbe^ facts licfore 1 could 
move a single step. If prevnl, 1 had no riglit to hold 
possession of the Langton estates, to tiic prejudice of 
tlie son of my deceased cousin. After a strict scrutiny 
into llic young boy’s unclaimed rights, 1 found that 
lie was truly the rightful heir, though Ins unnatural 
father had neglected him while iiving. 

There was not much merit in my, renouncing the 
attraction.s ofL.angtun Hall, and its rent roil of L.uOOO 
a year, for small comfort had the po,sscssion of it 
aff'orded me. T thouglit with reid pleasure of my- little 
drawing-room in Wimpole Street, and the easy com¬ 
petency that had made my former life so liappy. 

There was hut one bad thing—and tliat was doubly 
horrible now that the necessity for the saerifice did 
not exist—I feared the matrimonial altar might claim 
its victim, and that I should have to liecomc, nolens 
volens, the litsband of tlie rector's «istcr-in-law. But 
Dameji’ortune has ever acted the kindest part by me 
when she has taken away ratlicr tlian when she has 
given ;»and her best gift, as an Irislimnn would say, 
was when she took away* the widow. The day after 
my formal resignation of the Langton Hall property, a 
letter arrived from Mrs Jolinson, declining tlie honour 
of my hand, as she had discovered, that we were 
unsuited to each other. Thai? was 6. truth, and tlw 
only one I had ever heard her speak; and we were 
well agreed on that subject, if on no other. 

I remained only long enough at Langton Hall to 
settle my affairs, but the interval brought me acquainted 
with the characters of my new-found relatives. Claudine 
Gerrard was unlike any woman I had ever met before: 
there was something so winniiJg in her gentleness, 
something so truthful in every look, -word, and action, 
that I felt inclined to reverse my opinion of the 
sex. As for her 'son, ho was full of inteHigence pd 
• 


asipiplicity; liis uulciokod-for prosperity did not date 
him; ho scemSi only to tliink of his ftiotlicr, and liow lie, 
might please and comfort lier. They were botli full 
gratitude ti) me, thyugli I had really done notlung to 
deserve I it; but Mrs Gerrard tilways ‘connected iqj' 
iiaiiio with the tarn of their .alT'air.s, for, iii her ignorance 
of all legal matters, she had conchuh’d that the death* 
of her liusha;jd> deprived her .of any jirospect of oven a 
maintenance. I was truly glad to give her and her 
son those .comforts they had been so long and so 
unjustly dcbiij'Sied from, and 1, felt .assured that the 
amiable hoy would he wortliy of his»posilson. At, 
Illy suggestion, liis mother engaged % tutor for himy* 
an elderly man of groat tnjdition ani^ well-known 
probity. ^ , 

As for myself, I lost no tinie*in writing to Mrs 
Davis, to ascertain ifriicr lodgings were vacant. By 
good-ludc they clianeqd to bo so* anih before long, I 
turned my back on Langton llall, to resume my old 
liahits, and ^lic inilcpondencp of a inddAato incomi^ 
which ivas ciiougli for comfort,’and too small for the" 
necessity of ostentation. • 

Young Gerrard aiTd Jiis mother often visit London, 
and always take lodgings near mine. Indortl, we h*avo 
i^waj's remained on tiie hestrferms of friendsliip. They 
ask niy assistance and advice, wliiah I am ready to 
.afford to llic lies^ of »ny ability; and, I believe, 1 am 
one of those persons who keep tlicir sense for tlieir 
friciins, and tlieir folly for tlieinselves. 

HISTOKY OF STKAAVj^EKKY STREET.^ 
SritvwmntiiY Sriir.icl pres*ents nolliing fery remark¬ 
able to tile vieu', and in its preseu* condil^SDn would he 
considered tlie reverse of captivating by tlie lovers of 
tlie picturesque. Hut tlie streef has a Iiistory, with 
whicli it lias been our lortuiio to h^conio intimately 
acquainted—a Iiistory so like that of many a human Jot, 
with its ujis and downs in the world, and so interwoven 
witli tile destinies of men, tliat wo li.ave m.ado up our 
mind to record it. Strawberry Street stands, and has 
stood for nearly tliirty years, in a district once known 
as Strawberry Fields, und still sitoken of under that 
amiellation by j^vsraall*.section of our older citizens, 
wno can recollect wlien tlie grass grew on its site, and 
tlie cow# of a small dairy-f^rm famous for its custards, 
ciiocsc-cakcs, and curds and-wh^*, chewed the cud in 
peace, uAcoiiscious of<6mi>ii<lcld. 

Wlioii Strawberry Street first roscsinto being, wliich 
it did very griiduaily—taking botwee# two and three 
years to complijte its double row of two-storied dwell¬ 
ings—ilj,wa8,^to’*aIl intents and purposes, a suburb of 
I.<«idon, and, like other suburbs, shrank fyim being 
swallowed up in Babylon’s bosom, and clung with* 
eonsiderahle tenacity to r^rnl assoctations and eharac- 
tcristiys# It retained for some years a #trip of gra^ 
between tlie footpatii and roadway, and boasted a 
tree or two, almost amounting to a row, on tlie .eastern 
side. In licij of pavement, the footpath was laid down 
witli grave), and tlie roadway was’neatly macadamised; 
and, as all the front-parlours were fenced off from 
curious eyes by iron railings four feet at least from 
tlio windows, the street wore an undeniably neat and 
respectable appearance, 

Tiiero being nowhere any indication a shop, tlie 
street naturally bore the reputation ofmeing what is 
called a geuteel street. And gentejil it undoubtedly 
was—for a tinm. It became very early the abode 
professional ladies and gentlemen, whose neat brass- 
plates informed you that they taught drawing and 
painting, and* japanning, dnd* French,. Jltglian, and 
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German, and the pianoforte npd singing^ and the jirupt 
tice of all kinds of niftsicnl instruments. Tlien there 
%cre elerks, managers, and responsible person.? em¬ 
ployed in the aity, wiip came homb to tlicir fa^nilics in 
, Strawberry Street, as regular as the cloclc, about seven 
in the evening; nn.l, besides tliese, a.inimbcrof persons 
of independent property,, of the staid .and sober sort 
—mostly annuitants, wo fancy, wlio had ensconced 
themselves in this comfortable quarter to, spite the 
, assurance-offices by lii'ing to the age Old Parr, if 
'•they conW. * 

*■ The most rentarkahle nnjn 'among the early settlors 
was Mr Potti^ger, whom we knew well, and wli'oni, to 
look at, you would liavo accounted the model of ii 
gentleman of'threoseoye. lie wore lii.s hair powdered, 
and on Sundaj's went to church hi tiglits and Hessians; 
and you niiglit'iook 'in vain, Sundays or week-days, (or 
a spot on liyi broad-cloth or* a flaw in lijs linen. Jle 
.•■as a man famous for ins conversation, and was the 
ora. 3 lc of tlie parlour at the Pox and Salutation round 
the corrfbr, where he regularly tpok his night-cap in 
the.evoning. He was great in polities ; and in’29, when 
we had the privilege of a first-floor in Strawberry 
Street, predicted the triuSnph of the onposition and tli<', 
certainty of Kefo|ni, wliicli both catnrTo pass in due 
time; but ho wqp gre.ater still in Srisl^icratie genealogy, 
and if he had learned the peerage by heart, coul*' not 
"■linve been better informed than he was; and, more 
tiian that, ho know ^-.^lenglh of every nobleman’s ' 
purse, and would dilatr on the pecuniary difficulties of 
' lords and lapdholdcrs in way that aslonislied his 
liearera. In his'njost eommunicnftve moments, Pottin- 
ger never sa^l a wosd about himself; and there was a 
mystery about him'which tl;e whole street had tried 
its skill in fathoming* but to no jiurpose. 

Pottingcr, wlio seemed never to have any business 
on liis hands, waS a favourite witli most of his neigh¬ 
bours, and with tlie cliildrcn especially, to whom lie 
was gentle and pntror.ising, and liberal in the small 
toys and dainties cliildrcn love. Mns Moutgoiiiery, 
who lived at Ko. 10, was the only person in Strawberry 
Street who did not concur in the general reverence for 
Mr Pottinger. She w'as a majden lady on the furUier ■ 
aide of fifty, who kept, in acUditionrle a maid-of-.all- 

• work, a page and a poodle, a'nd no other society, s».'e 
at periodical intervals, few and far between, wlieii a 
carriage would drive up tl/ her door, and a 'posse of 
young latlioB, with tbciv ‘niamma, weariiYg the Mmit- 
gom'ery face, only twice tA la^e, would alight and 
thunder at the Knocker, and'tie let in by the page, 
all spick and span for the occasion, and half an hour 
afterwards would be let out again, aii^ drive off amid 
demonstrations equally noisy. Mr POitinger departed 
this'’life, as ,ills tombstone informs us,".at tiTe ag^of 

, sixty-thrdb; and all Strawberry Street was thrown into 

• a state of perfect ^miizeiiient by tlie grandeur of his 

funeral, which was porfonred by a west-end under- 
inker, on the most imposing and expensit'Oi scale. 
.Besides the hearse and mourning-coaches, tliere were 
three private carriages, empty to be sure, but yet 
bearing heraldic insignia on their panels, sent to follow 
the good man to Ids' grave. Pottinger tftad was even 
more mysterious than lie had been when living; but 
when all was over, the mystery was cleared up. Miss 
Montgomery, who was too much of a gentlewoman to 
give a handle to gossip during the iffe of Mr Pottinger, 
now felt herself at liiierty to justify the pertinacity 
With whiclt-abe had in a manner ignored his existence; 
«nd ahetwSiwd'it to ooze out, through Jemima iter 
maid*8tfhibt, tltat Isaap Pottinger had passed much* 
of gentleman’s gentleman to Sir *Bullfig 

Bro,wnw(j[,' at whosio town-hon.se elie'had often seen 
him Ift'i^s^ne byj when she visited at the baronet's. 
^16offrsie, it was out of, the question, that .v/ie could. 
'Iil@i#9*1edge Ais civilities in Strawberr.^ Street. 


Tlie year after Pottinger’s death. Miss Montgomery 
left? the street; the carriage came one day, bringiiig the 
periodical vi^it^rs clad in deep mourning, and when it' 
went away, bore Mist Montgomery off. Her page, 
poodle, and iiand-niaid followed a few days later‘vith 
hqr goods, and Np. 10 wjns to let. With her departed 
the "exclusively genteel ^a of Strawberry Street. Her 
hoiuie was taken by the two Misses Filkins, who turned 
it imo a young ladies’ Seminary, and clapped a brass- 
plate nearly a yard wide on the little front-gate. 
The ‘young ladies’who flocked hither for instruction, 
comprised all tlint^ould be got togetlier by tlie most 
diligent oanvaseing, <fid included—wc liope tlie classi- 
ficatiou is not iJtery unnatural — a (pizon at least of 
small petficoated maseuliiies. This gave a new aspect 
to tile street, wliich now lost ila aeeustomed quiet¬ 
ness, and regularly, at the hours of nine and twelve, 
of two and four, reverberated with the prattle and 
squalling of infant voices, or their joyous outbiirst 
when rcteaseii from scliool. The Misses ^'ilkins may 
have been very useful in their voeiiUon, but tliey were 
not what is terms.1 ‘select’ in their clioiee of pupils, 
and they pursued an active kind of treatment, the 
result of wl»ch wr.s frequently too audible out of 
I’oors. They' were a pair of loud-voiced spinsters, 
Civen to while dimity dresses of astonishing amplitude, 
to taking in green-groceries at the school-room win¬ 
dow, ami to borrowing a neighbour’s waslsing-tnb on 
Saturday afternoons. Wo do not assert that tiiey were 
'not genteel, but their gentility differed exceedingly 
from Miss Montgomery’s. 

The palmy days of Strawberry' Street were now 
passing away, and jts pretensions were evidently on 
the* decline. Tlie professional ladies and gentlemen 
moved by de^trees further north, and their pf.aces were 
.supplied by a new class—by tradesmen’s clerks, by 
foremen and overseers of workshops, men of a hundred 
a year and no leisure, who came home at all lionrs 
of the oiglit, and let tliemselves out in the dark 
mornings of winter long before'sunrising, and who let 
lodgings to help to pqv the rent. Here and there the 
muslin-blind disappeared •frsm the front-parlour win¬ 
dow, and revealed sncli tlnn'cs as ii Wellington hoot 
beautifully 'treed ’ and })olished ; a hist covered willi a 
hllle Sivil7.prl.ind of bunions; a set of milkwhite ivory 
piaiio-keys : a cAse of brilliant razors; or a few small 
panels exquisitely' pai»-tod in imitation of oak, maho- 
gany, or sandal-ivood: all so many indications that the 
dwellers within lived by the liihtiur of their hands, and 
would be happy to take your orders. 'These wore hut 
the siyns of a further cliaiige that was coming. Already 
a tall iirick chimney, only a few score yards from tlie 
southern end of the street, had risen so high in tlie .air 
as to overlook its wliole area, and was daily mounting 
higher; and already men in splaslied aprons and sliirt- 
sleeves would he oecasionally met strolling in bunds 
tlirougli Strawberry Street, on their way lionio from 
work. And now Jong ranks of oottagcl, not twenty 
feet apart, sprung up like ninslirooms in th« waste 
ground on the eastern side. These were inhabited 
almost as soon as built by a class wHo did not*tranblc 
their heads about gentility* at all, but who speedily 
found out ftie Fox and Salutation, whose landlord 
turned the large parlour into a taproom for their accom- 
^lodation, to tlss^ hearty indignation and disgust of his 
old customers. ^ 

Suddenly, one winters morning, the tali chimney, 
from wliich tlie ccaffolding had disappeared a few day* 
before, began sending forth a volume of bls^sk smoke, 
which darkened the whole neighbourhood, and set idl 
the world, and Strawberry Street in particular, com¬ 
plaining of the nuisance, and talking of lawsuits and 
indictme'qts against the proprietor. This disagreeahte 
surprise was followed by another hardly less welconie 
to the remnant of exclusives wlio were still dwellers 
in the 'atil'bct. For some days, alt'erations had hecn. 
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going bn in the house that once was Mr Pottinger’s, 
under cover of n tall hoarding, which being at leiigth 
taken down, displayed the broad front qf ijjhat is cdllcd 
a ‘general shop,’ surmounted‘by the name, painted 
undfer the cornice in letters a foot long, of Mrs Mur- 
gatroyd. This lady, whose pouching habit it was.to 
desirilie hersjlf as ‘a lone iiroman,’^a» a strapping 
creature of five feet nine, and ‘of eorrespondin,^ cir¬ 
cumference, but active ahfr pfishing withal, and expe¬ 
rienced in tlio ways of the world. Her shop, which 
contained everytliing that a man who w'oro a leathern 
apron, or the wife and family of'teuch a man, could 
possibly want, immediately becaHno the resort of the 
whole of the ‘ li^nd-to-numth ’ class S)f the neighbour- 
hooil', and the focus of more gossip than had ever 
emanated from that part of the world before. Mrs 
Murgatroyd gave credit, on a principle of her own, 
to those who, from temporary loss of employment or 
misfortune, stood in need of it; and tiiua secured in 
prosperous^!mes tlic griitituile and patronag# of tliosc 
whom she as.siste<f in ndver.sity. It may ho tlfiit she 
had licr losses; hut we have a notionOiat they were few, 
and compensated on her peculi.ar prhicijile—and, on the 
whole, she throve. At lior outset in business, slie was 
draffged into a terrible dispute with the Misses h'ilkiin i 
who at first dealt with her, and then basely slandered 
her souchong. The quarrel wits deadly and fierce— 
nothing I*a than war to the knife—and in the, end 
the I’dkinsos lost the day, and, what waS worse, lost 
their pupils, and liad to take flight and settle some-* 
where else. 

Mrs Murgatrojd’s example was by .and by followed 
by other enterprising spirits, whojire sure to spring np 
wherever there is a chance oFiioing busini|is. A grt'en- 
groi-cr w(* the next to make his appcajuiee, and lie 
combined a coal-shed with his potatoes and cabbages, 
dispensing at once tlio viands and tlie materials for 
cooking them. Then came a carpenter and joiner; 
then a vender of sweet-stuffs, wlio, dcliank of Mrs 
Miirg.atroj'd, dared ttl sell pgg-tops, m.irhhes, paper- 
kites, and hoops for 1110 boys; tluai a cooper; and then 
a siopseller. In short, iiv Itss than a couple of years 
from the erection of the tall chimney, tile wliole street 
on lioth sides of tlic wa 3 ’, with the exception of a very 
few liousos, was transfonrrt'U into a tliird-rate Inisiness 
street, and iiad lost all trace of its ^iriginal nc.atuess. 
As every man had constructisl ids sliop on ids own 
plan, and tlie last-corners had vied witli each otlier in 
cneroacldng, as far as possible, on tli» footpalli, the 
ranks of shops shewed a beautiful irregularity in tlieir 
fronts, and imparted to tlie straiglit street a tortuous 
aspect, wliich it retains to tlie present liour. Tlic tall 
cldmney above referred to lielongs to a saw-mill, which 
has prospered from the hour when it first took up its 
position in the neighbourhood, and which has not only 
increased its own establishment to three times its 
origin.'il extent, but lias gathered round it^ a host of 
industrial pAfessors, all more or Itss dependent upon 
the SMvices of a saw-mill for tlie prosecution of their 
labour. These hosts have invaded Strawberry Street, 
and h#Te taken* possession of its every floor, to tlie 
final dispersion of tlic voWies of gentility, who have 
abandoned it in despair. • f 

If you go into Strawberry Street now, and look for 
No. 10 , wliere once, beneath an arejw of red damask 
curtains, Miss Montgomery’s famous campanula drdw 
admiring glances from the passers-by, you will find 
that rigid maiden’s parlour, once impenetrable 
sanctum,to everything masculine, save the pale-faced 
page and his breast of golden buttons, transformed into 
& barber’s shop. The pole, with its bunchy top, sticks' 
diagonally at the side of the doorway, like a monster 
rocket ready'to bo fired over the^ppdsite louses; and 
within, where once not so much as a thought of a beard 
was suffered to intrude, hoards are now scon to jvag 
with equivocal jokes, tad are dealt wfth*by .the 


.gtoss whene'er Satwrday-night copes round. No. 9, 
to the right of barber Suddle#, has long since been 
turned into a beer-shop, and is celebrated far an,d vvid# 
for the flavour of^i^ treble X, at ‘3jd. a pot in your 
own ju^s,’ and whicli may he dilink on preHiises jvt 
4d. It mounts, ns a s’ign, the Circular Saw, and is' 
already a powerful rival to the li'o'k and Salutation} 
aiid ■when tl)^ landlord has obtained his spirit-licence, 
for which he lias applied three times already, and 
makes sufc of getting.it when the magistrates meet 
again, Strawl^Vry Street will Jie blessed with a gin- 
shop, that modern climax of cu.'ilis.T.f ion. • A littia 
lower down, on the othej side of <110 waj', stand# 
I’untcr’s coffee-shop, known.as the eiwly breakfast- 
house. Punter’s is ^pen at five o’clocjc in tlio 
1 inorning all the year through, nip hot cdlfee and lliiek 
j slices are to be had atSiny time between that hour and 
twelve at luidniglit. Punter nwer gets above four 
hours’ sleep in his bed^ but‘he iiintce^ up for. that 
dclicieney, *i good part, hj; a two hours’ stretoli qp 
the heucli in the afternoon, and such other occasional 
winks as lie can siyiteli, with the eoniiivandb of Mrs 
Punter, during the diij'. i'lio purlieus of Strawb^cry 
Street are now alive with work-shops and diork-yards, 
from wl'iich, whenever tlierews an interv.al from l.aboiir, 
there is an influx of latiourers an^ apprentices into 
Punter’s. The gltrift'tions of the pj^iee are not very 
gre^t, consisting, besides the coffee and slices, of a 
couple of weekl)’ papers, an oeeasioiial second-hand 
copy of the Times cut up iii^-^ingle leaves for distri¬ 
bution, a few ehcnp illustratedilcrials, and unlimited 
I dominoes. When the evenings are wet and muddy, 
I’lititer’s place is crafnmeil, not so muidi froiii the force 
of its altriietions, as from the necessity |u 3 customers 
are under of going soniewliere, and the fiiet that they 
have nowhere else to go, save fo the public-house or 
to bed. 

Thirty v ears, wliieli are nothing i# the life of some 
streets, have changed Strawberry' Street from the 
iiliodo of quiet and ease-loving eompotenco to that of 
the toiling and struggling mass, and within the period 
of an averiigo lifelimc hurried it tliruiigii all those 
changes 's'liieh generally require centuries for their 
operation. In its presenjt condition—its grass and trees 
all gone, for the ihrmeivlias been trodden out, and the 
hitter cut down*for firewood by tlie inlmbitauts—with- 
its footways choked with shavings, stale cabbago-itaves, 
empty ^lewtor-puts, coal-sa*ks, barrels of sodden cran- 
j lierries, and stubs of red liorriiigs-j-with its roadway half 
blocked up with truejs, Uhtrows, and hand-carts, and 
worn into ruts hj'wagoi*fw heels—wiihits upperwindows 
bristling with dryi.ig-poles adorned vgUi the dangling 
shapes of fem.alG costume—witli its wide open doors loft 
eternally gaping for the convenience of unnumbered 
.lo^lgcrs, and revealing t'lc stained and tattered watls of 
*tlio interiors, and flights of dusty stairs: in Its present 
condition, we say, we fail to recogr^se a single feature’ 
of the Strawberry Street^if old ; and it is a fact, that 
on seiy.diing for it lately, after the lapse ef many year#, 
w'c walk-d tw'icB through its whole length without 
recognising our quondam suburban retreat. If, Iiowr- 
ever, the subject of our remarks lias lost in the article 
of rcspectalfility—a word, by the way, ■wliicli is much 
misapplied—it lias gained immensely in usefulness and 
populousncss. For every head it sheltered’in its gentqel 
infancy, when it glittered in all the glory of paint and 
polish, it now awommodates ten at the least; and if 
in its youthful days it could boast of spending a deal of 
money, it may now solace itself with tiiareflection that 
it earns a still greater amount. Its daise population 
are all doers and workers, with hardly a single excep¬ 
tion ; ^nd it stands noted in the registrar’s report that' 
tlicy add to thd aggregate of tlie births of Iiondon in a 
ratio considerably greater than the general proportion 5 
while, on the,other hand, aUho 8 gli funerals, are per¬ 
formed by th^ Messrs EartliwSrm in thft next street, 
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‘ on a scale unprecedentedly Iow,’etlie inhabitants stjllr 
refuse to die in nnytlrtnp like encouraging numbers to 
Seward the speculation of those enterprising tradesmen. I 
The fact would appear to be, tlmt^Stniwborrj' Street is 
a healtKy locapty, in kpite of its intlifrerent drainage, 
which is perhaps balanced by Its standing on a gentle 
tleelivity; and in ipite of its want of paving, for it lias 
never been paved, unless a single line />f flag-stones 
down the centre of the footways is to he called paving. 
IVrhnps the mud of the rainy season is .somewhat 
mitigated by the floejes of pot duclcs^.ivliich pick a 
Jiving out of It somebow, along with a battalion of 
'scrubby cocknajr fowls, jmtich abbreviated in the 
ai'ticlcs of wi«g and tail, whose clucking and crowing, 
mingled vith the barking of'ii. hand of ragged ter¬ 
riers,' Ithc clink and thump of tools, and the bawling, 
shouting, and laughter of innifmerahle weather-proof 
children, mnke’up tire music of the place. I’crhaps the 
street is heajthy because labdiir is liealthy; and liard 
i^rk for ten liours a dsy i.s the lot of most of its 
inliabitants, wlio, for t'lie most part, do not look for 
any othet. , 

.We said at tlio outset that the history of Straw¬ 
berry Street was like tliat of many a human subject. 
Have we not shewn it ti» he so ? Does not many ^ 
pretentious spark^who eomes to London purposing to 
gratify all manner of ambitions, {jet jliifted by fortune 
down, and down, and down the ladder of loftiness,step 
by step, until lie feels a firm footing at last, it rtiay be 
very neay the lowesUmimnd, and finds liis vocation 
wliere nature designcusitior him, in doing what lie is 
' liest fitted foy ? Yea, verify, for we have witnessed 
this descent a hundred times, aiiA generations iiiiborii 
shall witiics»it after *is. Another point of resemblance • 
ask for Strawberry Street now, and you shall bo told 
that you mean Strawby Street. Familiarity lias knocked 
off a syllable from the designation. If !Miss Montgomery 
had remained at IJo. 10 till tlu.s time, it is oiir opinion 
she li.ad been lopped down to fliimry. So it is that, if 
you inquire for Mr Kobert Fitzwilliams, wlio came to 
town in ’.d4, intending to he one day develojicd into a 
city alderman, you may chance to find him doing duty 
as ‘ Bob Wilis,’ on a policeman’s boat, and shining 
only in a glazed hat. ^ ; 

ELECTRO-BLATllfG Af HOME. » 
We do not go quite so fa^ as an Italian amateur of 
this wonderful and jjeautiful art, in s.ifing tliat it 
holds rank in modern dI*;oveJy equal to‘tliat of 
steam itself. Thc^e can he noSlouht, liowover, tliat it 
has already prodsiced most important results, and that 
it is capable of widening the circle* within whicli 
many of the comforts of life may be cnjpycd. Many 
families asioifg the middle cl.asscs of our countrynftn* 
bre fully capable of appreciating tlic convenience and 
cleanliness of a silver fork n%spoon ; but the costliness 
<4 the article keeps it beyond their rcaeh. Thw'jilatcd 
goods’ wear out and become exceedingly shabby in a 
fetv years; and the ‘substitutes for silver,’ although 
cheap, are objectionable on several grq^nds. They 
look—especially tlio superior kinds of them, that 
called argentine, for instance—wonderfully well wlien 
just cleaned up; hut the impurity, or rather oxida- 
biUty of the metals of which they are*composed, renders 
them liable to the influence of tlie atmosphere, so that 
, tlidly soon tariish, and cover themselves with a thin 
pellicle of metallic oxide, which both destroys their 
beauty and rendens them unwholesome, if used v»itliout ’ 
great precaution. Hiey form, nevertheless, most excel¬ 
lent bases for, plating upon; and it is our object in this 
per to give such jflain directions as ^ill enable any 
of the smallest int^ligence to conv^t them, to all 


practical intents and purposes, Jnto silver, at a very 
moflerate cost, and with very little trouble. 

Hitherto, ^tly' class of persons for whose special 
benefit we write, hate looked upon the process of 
electro-plating and gilding ns one of those recortdite 
suJijectB with whjcli. except as a matter of admiring 
wotvdor, the^hati nothirv' wliatever to' dd. It has Heeii 
a inptery, in-their eyes, only belonging to the labora¬ 
tory of the chemist or' the 'factory of the capitalist. 
We have carried equal surprise'nnd pleasure into more 
tlian one liousehold already, by shewing tliat tlie 
operation is so sint^ilc that a cliild or a handy servant 
may he easily taughtflhow to perform it as well as Sir 
Humphry D.avy kimsclf. .. 

Although it is not absolutely necessary to the per¬ 
formance of tbe operation, we shall allow ourselves 
to offer a brief explanation of its principle, as an 
interesting piece of information to those wlio may 
desire it.- ^ 

If you* take a piece of zinc, and plunge it into a 
solutitin of salt in water or acid,"it is decomposed; 
that is, a new substance is formed gradually' by the 
union of tlie salt witli the zinc: this is clilgride of 
zinc, and imithe act of its formation electricity is 
^volved. If wo contrive to pass this electric current 
tlirougli a solution of gold or silver, in suoli a way as 
tliat the object to be plated or gilt slionid act as a 
conductor for it—or what is called the positive side— 
the metal lirtd in solution in the form of a soluble salt 
"ivill be rr-metallised, and precipitated upon that object 
in such a way as to cover it over with a perfectly even 
coat of silver or gold. 'I'lie thickness of this coat 
depends entirely oiirtlie will of the operator. It is, 
alto'gotlipr wjtliout a theoretical limit, as the preeijii- 
tation will gR on, if allowc-d to do so. unl.'l all tlie 
metal contained in the hath is c.xhausted. This is the 
principle of tlie art; and wo sliall now proceed to shew 
its apjilication in tlio easy and economical mode at 
wliicli weiliave ourselves arrived after mucli experience. 

Tile processes we recommend Are different, according 
as they ,are applied t(.^silvcr or to gold. We shall con- . 
fine nursi-lves here to the 'fosnier metal, as by far the 
most important for domestic purposes. 

There are few houses iu which bits of old silver 
may not bp fennd in some shape oi* other. When sucli 
can be liad, it ihay be worth wliile converting them 
into the salt required.a Tlie process consists in dis¬ 
solving the silver, first broken ns small as can be 
done, in conceatrated nitric acid. Tliis should be done 
■with precauticin, as the fumes which arise arc highly 
injurious. It is well to do it in the open air, and, by 
all means, in a glass vessel —a common water-carafe, 
for instance—ami to keep to the windy' side. The acid 
should lie strong, otherwise it may be necessary to 
boil it—a liighly objectionable proceeding on sanitary 
grounds. 

As S0071 as the silver is all dissolved, a strong 
solution oT commdti salt must be poufed into the 
vessel wliieli contains it. There is no danger of I utting 
too much of this, and the best plan is to fill up the 
vessel with it at once. A white poVder wilDimme- 
diately be formed, and fall *to the bottom, when the 
liquid shouIdVie p*ured off into anotlier vessel—say, a 
common decanter—and more salt'and water added to 
B, for the purpeje of ascertaining whether it has lost 
Si its silver. If a secoiTd precipitation takes place, the 
liquid must be poured oft'as before, and thrown away. 
Tlie white powder is tiien washed, by pouring fresh 
water on it five or six times, letting it seftle each 
time after being agitated for a few seconds. Seientifio 
writers lay great stress on this washing being repeated 
many times, even for a whole day ; but we can assure 
our readef^ that thfs is needless trouble. A slight 
amount of nitrate of copper'remaining in the silver is i 
of qo pri«:tical consequence whatever; but half-a-dozen 
washing^ ^11 prevent even that. The present sityer« 
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plate contains about ope-eighth of its weiglit of copper, 
and this fact may set our minds at case on this point. 

This white powder is the chloride (jf silver, which 
is a metallic salt, soluble in certain nlJtaliTie solutions. 
Supposing that two ounces of silver have been used, 
wo shall require thirty-six ounces of yellow prussijte 
of potash, wlflch should be ij rcadiBcas,,dissolved in 
four quarts of soft water. To this the iwjwder of silver 
should be added without delay; as it suffers fromtlfeht, 
and the whole gently lyilcd over a clear lire for about 
‘twenty minutes or half an hour. 

It is here that wo consider oursi^ves entitled to the 
credit of placing this amusing ijnd useful art within 
tlie reach of anj one possessing a ncry little intelli¬ 
gence, and the ordinary utensils which arc found in 
every house. For ourselves, we spent a good deal of 
money, encountered a vast deal of trouble and loss, 
and half-poisoned ourselves, by trying to follow out the 
scientific mode, whicli requires tliat all should be done 
wfth retorts, and vessels of glass or poreelait. After 
numerous fiisasterti, we discovered that uo chemical 
apparatus whatever is required, an^ that the boiling 
may Ikj done witli perfect success and convenience, as 
well as safety, in any clean tin veq^ei, o%copper newly 
tinned, whieli is large enougli to hold tl\e quantity^ 
but as tlic liqiiid is poisonous, the greatest care must' 
be taken that the vessel is tliorougldy washed and 
scoured afterwards, and we recommend to finish that 
process by boiling in it a solution of soda. • 

When tlie boiling is completed, tlie liquid will prc-« 
sent a muddy appearance; and great stress is some¬ 
times laid upon the absolute necessity of a troul)lesome 
filtration through blotting-paper,^ We have ourselves, 
however, used the liquid frcjjsU off tlie fire, botl? for 
plating i«d gilding, and found tliat it Jlcted just as 
•well in that state, as when rendered as clear, hy filtr.'i- 
tion, as spring-water. But it will be better to pour 
the boiled liquid into one or more jugs, or other vi's.sels, 
and after letting it settle a few hours, to pour,tlie clear 
liquor into clean bottles for use. If you use more than 
one jug for tins jiurjiose, .add al^tlic grounds together 
ill one, fill up with frcsli water, and let it settle again, 
and pour off as before. The liquid tlms obtained is 
tlie silver solution, or bath, wliicli iii.ay be used for 
plating. • 

We sliall now endeavour to explain Hie mode of u.sing, 
as well as forming, the elcclriq current. In pratliee, 
this may be done iu many ways; butijc shall point out 
two only, each of wliicli is to be rcco: nuended under 
certain conditions. If the operator lias time to spare, 
and is in liaste to get the plating done, the ‘ simple jiile’ 
is the best. If he can only attend to tlie iiroccss #t long 
intervals, a modification of wliat is called ‘ Darnell’s 
pile’ is to be recommended. The simple pile is made 
by taking a tulie of glass—say the neck of a bottle— 
tying strongly a piece of wet bladder on one end, and 
adjusting to the other a bit of tin or zinc, which will 
give it a luffd on the edge of tlic wesscl in'wiiicli the 
plating is performed. Tills tube is filled with salt and 
water, and the bladder-eiid is plunged into the silver 
Boluticfh, contaiilbd in a new tin vessel made expressly 
for this use, and of a tall form, so as to allow of the 
complete immersion of spoons, forks, &-<t.; or in any 
other of glass or dtdft ware which may be found con¬ 
venient; a.sm.all delrt foot-bath is very good in the 
case of large objects. When all is d&ne so far, a Btrf 
of sheet zinc must be put into the salt and water in 
the tube j hut it should not touch ,^ho bladder. A 
hole may, bo made in it at the proper distance, and a 
bit of wire thrust through to sustain it on the edges of 
the tube. Any one can out the zinc with a pair of old i 
scissurs, and it should have an ovorlength of tliroe or 
four inches. The objects to be*platcd must bo sus¬ 
pended in the liquid-bath by hits of copper*wire, very 
thin; and these must be connected with the ziinc in the 
tube. A good plan is, to make a bole throBgh, the 


^ipc, and psas a hi# of strong brass or copper wire 
through it inf*such a way as te cAerhang the bath. 
The wires suspending the objects ni.ay be hooked on to 
this, so that a mctaj^lic comiection may he establisheu 
between the objeds and the zinc wliiclf is in the salt¬ 
water tube. . * 

'rills pile usually acta quickly, aval the objects fre¬ 
quently bcco^ dead while ju a few minutes; anij if 
left so, will take oil a rough coat of silver instead of 
a smooth,one. It is necessary, therefore, to watch 
closely, and \vhen the .fiend appearance comes on, to 
remove the object, and rub it up,witli "tripolj powder,^ 
very fine, and a bit of doth or cliamftis-leallier. 'Tliis* 
done, it' must be placed, il^aiii in the bath, and the 
proces.s rimcated uiitilftit is judged to he sufBcieutly 
plated. Tile exact quantity laid on can oiily'bo known 
by wcigliing the objeoia before ftiid after plating, and 
continuing until the desired wciglit isaobtained. We 
sliould say, that for large spoons and forks the weight 
of sixpenced’aeh should be^laid on: ciftili ounce ^ 
silver employed contains ten'subh quantities. A muclf 
smaller quantity of silver than tills will laat a long 
time, and it may pefliaps be more convenient to renew 
it afterwards than to go on to the extent we Ifave 
mentioned; hut, as a rule„it may bo recommended 
'fo plate albala or argentine in tlia^ proportion. The 
hitter metal, wh^ch »s wonderfully cheap considering 
its beauty, answers admirably for o%r purpose ; aud 
we Jliould never tliiiik of ujiing any other. 

We shall now briefly describe our verj' inexpensive 
substitute for DamcU’s jiilc. ■■ take a vessfcl—say a 
jam-pot wliicli liolds a quart—and nearly fill it with at 
saturated solution of»aulplftite of copper. In this liquid 
we jilungc tlic tube, with salt an^wlter ami zinc, just 
as dcacribcil above for the silver bath. *We suspend 
on tlie other side of tiic jaiii-pol, and in the solution, 
a piece of copper the size of a eomnion pemiy-piccQ, hy 
a soft copper or brass wire about » foot long. Tlie 
wire may be bent in such a viay as to /litc/i on tlie edge 
of the vt'ssel, aud keep tlic iieiiiiy suspended. 'To the 
other cud oi this wjre we attaeli a piece of silver, the 
size of a live shilling-liieee, and suspend it in the silver 
solution, hut so that the copper virc may not he im¬ 
mersed. The proper way is to pierce holes in each, and 
pass the wire tlirtjugh clbsc to the edges. 'The next thing 
i.%to suspend Use olijocte by wires, as before, in the. 
silver solution, and connect them with the zinc of tlie 
jiile w l.<ch IS in the other iqjssel: tliey will then plate. 

'The diffewmee between this jiile and the other is, 
that the* operation gfces •» much more slowly, and, 
consequently, with fil^Vfeater convenience for those 
whose time is precious, ;is the apparatus in.ay be left 
all night, or all day, without removiiut and polisliing 
the objects. Ik is sufficient to do tliis morning and 
evening. Tin: plating is generally of a better calour 
•iiifi quality in this way, nltliougb, wliorts canvcnicnce 
dictates its use, tlie first jilan described answers all’ 
practical purposes. 'The uieee of sflver plunged in the 
bath, Jiffc we have just (lescribed, is electrically di|- 
solvix* and the bath retains its strength at Hie expense 
of tlie anode,’ as it is termed; its waste is also somfl 
guide to tlie qiiuiitity laid on, it lieing understood that 
what one Ioi#s is gained by the other. 

Brass and copper lend themselves so easily to silver¬ 
ing, that all lliat is necessary is to take care that they 
are clean and bright by being rubbed up with tripoli 
or some suuli mattA-ial. But with respect to tiiose imito- 
tions of silver of whieh wo have spoken as the best to 
operate on, they dp not, especially when new, take llic 
plating so readily. It is indispensable, i) they arc new, 
to remove altogether the ‘ shop ’ surface, and wo effect 
this by fine emery-paper, and we thcfti wash the object 
in a solution of potasli, and quickly plunge it in the 
bath. After the object has been about ,a minute in 
the bath,, it should he taken out»nnd well wiped with 
a linen or caKco rag—kn gbufidant supply of which 








is indispensable—ond then replaced. When it is qui|e, 
white—that is, wl/n it is fully but ligfftly plated, it 
may be put to use for ten days or a fortniglit. In that 
case, il the metallic adhesion is ^ot perfect, it will 
sliew itself by^lie sih^r scaling ollf and the Joss will 
be quite infinitesimal. If it stiuida a (ortnigbt’s wear 
and daily rubbing^ it may bo considered safe, and 
plated up to any desired iveigbt. • ^ 

STTTEIISTITIONS CONNECTKD WITH (WORMS, 

SwifLran tbe searchiba tempeFl ovorlieatl' 

* And*vcr and^anffu koiIio brijjlif wbito bhflt 

* •llurnt throuT?Ji tlie pmc-tij|*p roof - hen* burnt ar/1 tliorr. 

As if (roiUs iDossi'Dj^Gr tbruujili tlio close wootl.MTOcn 

IMunfred and replunMOu Ins wcd%on at si venture 

Then*iirolie the tliuixler.— 

It was a tremendous' storm, i^ow, wben I advance 
this as my dcliberata opinion, I wish it to bo distinctly 
understood that I know* what storms are. I have been 
exposed to r&orc than one storm at sea;*I have lost 
iny way in a snow-storrfi among the Alps of Daiipbimf; 
and I base crossed the .lura between Eyon and Geneva 
to. an aeeompaniment of tliundertnd lightning whieh 
few'tourisHi would care to encounter. Still, 1 sa^’, tliat 
it was a tremendous stoiyn, perhaps tlic most sudden 
and severe I liavo^ver witnessed. • *' 

It liappencd wliilc I was staying in Burgundy, not 
many weeks padt. My kind host, bf. dc J,ongueviIle, 
bad gone to lJi,jon upon buainess, and was not cxpfeteil 
borne till the morrow.^Madanie and the servants liad 
been in lied since ciglf^dnock, and I was left with the 
library to myself, the only waking member of tlie 
liousehold. Tt was a delicnius esoning: the trees in 
the gardcu,, niui llii^granitic mountain beyond were 
steeped in tlCvt magieiil gloom, .so deep and yet so clear, 
that follows the sunsi't of the south; the cigalea were 
silent, after having ke|)t up their noisy chorus thrtfiigh- 
out all the iiot dwy; one largo and ioiioly star glowed 
out of the (lark sky; and every non' and then the 
lowing of some distant cattle, or the chanted ballad of 
a vine-dresser going homewards after Ids daily labour, 
came softly along the scented air, and chimed in with 
the gentle stillness of the hour. 

It was so hot, that I B<it with doors and windows 
opened wide; and so calm, t]Jat no| a breath stirred 
tlw delieale tongue of llama 'wilhm«lhe globe of ^le 
spirit-lamp at my side. Thus the hours glided. 1 was 
reading Browning’s passionate and i)owerful«dranins 
for tho first time, and midnight drew qear before 1 
was aware of it. Suddeidj^ aiuf without the'slightest 
warning, like thooswift tornadfi^ff the tropics, a gush of 
wind poured through tho windows, blowing the curtains 
inwards, and fiercely fluttering the leaves of the volume 
ill my hand. Another moment, and,!i. blaze of livid 
ligln burst over tho landscaiio—seemed V) fill the room 
—lit up <■or^)ne brief moment every tree and sliAlf,' 
"and stripped the darknes.s from the ru.gged Jiillside 
—was overtaken By a den^ming explosion of tliuiulcr 
just above tl^e house, and suceceded by a strt^sge calm 
without a sound or an echo. Thoroughly startled from 
‘my self-possession, I threw my book aside, and ran to 
the window. Tlie sky, low, black, .and starless, bung 
like a pall overhead, and seemed as if itercsted on the 
tree-tops around ; tho wind, for an instant so violent, 
had utterly subsided; the atmosplicre was hot and 
stagniuit; a silence, as it were of death, had fallen ujicn 
everything—not a leaf stirred, not a bat flitted by, 
not a sound or sign of life w'us beard. Almost involun¬ 
tarily, I took up the lamp, and, previously removing 
the globe, Stfpped out with it upon the terrace. As 
I had anticipated! Steadily and brightly burned the; 
pale flame, castiflg a radiant circle on the gravel round 
about lay feet, and not betraying by the li,slitest waver 
tlJe presence of that gale wliicli but just now bad well- 
nigh tom tlie vplumti from my grasp. 

There wqs aomethii% dread—almo8t*8upernatural— 


in this menacing' pause. I seemed to be standing 
alone and defenceless beneath a gigantic black dome. 
I breathed with difficulty, expecting the storm to burst 
round me aS ffefore; *nd yet I could not resist the 
fascination that chained me to the spot. , 

The lull coiilinuod unbroken. I could hear the very 
ticking of the w-plch by^iy side. I took it out, and 
found that if .wanted .fofJr minutes to twelve. Then, 
nieaSftred, distinct, and .solemn, vibrating keenly 
throOgh the silence, came the glow pealing of a bell. 
I seareely bel loved my ears, yet it was no error of tlio- 
senses. I reeogniayl llie very timbre of the ebapel-bell 
down in tho village; I could almost hear it swing from 
side to side in th» old Romanesque belfry. A mass at 
mhlniglit! Curiosity outweighed foar^ I must witness 
this service. The distance was not half a mile; I 
niiglit rcai'h the church before tho tempest recom- 
nicnccd. I made my way hastily back through the 
library to my own clianibcr, wrapped myself in a large 
boodoil tfmelling-eloiik, stole softly down the staireate, 
and bad my band on the bolts of tl«e grealfdoor, when 
a light touch and friendly voice arrested me. 

‘ My clear lady, j'on must be mad to think of ven¬ 
turing out oij siieh^a night as this! We shall have 
Uie tempe.";! break over us in less than two minutes; 

' ami it is p.ast niidniglill’ 

‘ How ! returned already. Monsieur de Longuevillc?’ 

‘ Tos, returned twelve hours sooner l|^an I had 
hoped, and fortunately in time to prevent you from 
^loing a very loolisli thing. What can have induced 
you to attempt such an excursion ?’ 

‘Simply this: I heard the cliapel-bell tolling, and I 
wished to ascertain tlie cause. It would not have 
taken five miiiutes tiy jlic short paths, and 1 shouhl 
like to have ^cen a iiiidiiiglil mass for oneo-gjispeeially 
in a stoim.’ 

T believe my eoiinten.aiieo betrayed some little vex¬ 
ation, for M. de Longuevillc threw open the door of 
the saUe^a mtiKger, and, offering mo bis arm, said with 
an apologctie smile: ■ 1 assure»you, then, that your 
journe.v would have been but ill rt'paid, and that you 
will find a comfortaSle sgppcr and a glass of luy old 
Roniaric'e much iiiere.dcserMiig your attention. And, 
by the way, here eoines the tempest.’ 

As he spoke, a Ireniondoig! sheet of lightning seemed 
to open the wlioU' : ky into one broad field of fire ; the 
nipnl thunder shook ^ic> liousc to ils foundations; a 
torrent of rain deseended from the heavy clouds, and 
the storm began'in earnest. 

Madame and the servaiit-s were all up by this time, 
anxious to weleoiiie the reliirn of the master of the 
house! Some of tlie faces looked rather pale. Madame 
could cat no 6 up]ier; monsieur alone was gay and 
unembarrassed as ever. 

‘Comment!’ said he, looking merrily round, ‘h.as 
the thiindcr fl-ighteiied every one to silence ? Here, 
Pierre, take this bottle of wine, and divide the contents 
among yrti there ;^t will give you courage, mes enfitns. 
Wliat! Jeannette upon her knees in the corner 1 
Remember me to tiiy patron saint, Jeannette. *Minie- 
nioiselle, .ns my guest, I engage you t# eat somevsuppor. 
Madame dc Longuevillc, as«iny wife, I insist tliat you 
partake of ^^he creature-comforts before us. Holy 
Saint Christophe, wlint a flash wa^ that 1’ 

It was an elemental strife-indeed. In the fbrthest 
Corner of the strfon sluank the little trembling group 
of servants; madamc hid her face in tlie sofa-cushions; 

I strove to assist at the supper-table, but, I fear, with 
no signal suceels. Without, the scene was fearful; 
the lightning-flashes succeeded each other aS intervals 
of about twenty or thirty seconds; sometimes rnnniDg 
in long quivering lines round and round tlie horizon; 
sometime.s bursting forth in all directions, as if from a 
flery bail' high in the heavens; sometimes springing 
upwardji from the earth, and bounding along the valley 
and up the mountain-sides with a terrible living 
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tlie surface as supplied the iiilio^itanta of the neij{Ii« 
bourhood with eijlht'tuns full. And 8n the 14th of 
^September 1772, the lijfhtuing descended into tlie 
I)oubSi, near Uc3an(,'on, leaving sjjoals of stunned and 
dpnd fish floating witlt the current.' J 

Certain stulffs—as silk ancrwool—and certain trees 
•—ns the mulberry and peach—were supposed to repel 
liglilning. These opinicvis are not, perhaps, wholly 
without foundation; since iiiinici ous cases might l)e 
cited in which some persons appear to have l)cen struck 
and others to have escaped, according as they wore 
, clothingsof thte or ^in't piaterial. Scarcely a year has 
' elapsed since wthe cat.astroplio of Clnlleau-neuf-les- 
Moiitiers, wjjcn tho li^hlning entered the church, 
played rqund the altar, struef. down two out of the 
threcioflieiating priests, and sp.ared the third, apparenljy 
because bis garnients’alone were made of sdk. 

The Tatars have an extreme terror of the phenomena 
of storms. As soon ns thc*first warning thunder is 
^card, they’oxpcl all strangers from Ihfir dwellings, 
‘wrap themselves in lodg bl:u'k woollen cloaks, .and sit, 
silent ar.d immovable, till all clanger is past. 

Tho Chinese pin their faith Aipon the preserving 
quiilities bf the mulberry and peach; and Suetonius 
informs us, that the Emperor Tiberius never failed to | 
wear a chaplet oWaurel, under the belief that lightning' 
would not strike this kind of leat. ^ 

It has been vSiry’ generally supposed, tliat a feather¬ 
bed or' mattress offers a secure retreat during sfhrins 
of thunder and lightnmy but it has of late ysars been 
proved fliat tlicse sin^lelneans are deserving of little 

• reliance. Birds, despite tlieir feathers, are frequently 
killed by th% destructive fiicteol; and on the Sth of 
September JH38,'at .1 lie barracks of S.aint Maurice, in 
tho city of raile, a flash of ligiitning, entering one of the 
dormitories, rent two mattresses completely in frag¬ 
ments, without injuring the two sflldiers who were 
sleeping upon tlwiii at the time. 

Such are a few of the superstitions, and founded 
now and then upon the doubtful deductions drawn 
from accident ami observation, wliich, originating with 
the n.alions of antiquity, linvo descended in many 
instances to the present day. Tlianks to science, 
and to the many inexpensive channels throu' h which 
its benefleent and beautifuf results are coiivej'cd 
in a popular form, to the poorest ts well as to the 
wcaltliiest, those childish, and sometimes dangerous 
errors, are fast disappeariug from the miiidssof even 
the least educated a^iongst us. By mewns of a sliglit 
metallic-rod, carried up ••clii*ney or a t#wer, the 
electricity of Ihecliarged thufiift'-cloud may be turned 
aside .as easily as a blow from thelmndof a wilful child ; 
and this very Ituid, of wliich the world has stood in 
dread since all time—this electric cuAcnt, which has 
berti regarded, even in our own day,«a8 the special 
expression dF divine anger, and that by persons \fltB 

* some pretensions to educ.ation—tliis swift and terrible 
agent of tlic stornT becomc.^n the grasp of tlie natural 
jibilosoplier 4ho very slave of man—tlie silvqjs^iith to 
w'liom be intrusts the decoration of his most graceful 
‘ornaments, by the iirocess of voltaic electricity—the 

messenger by wboin be Iransnjits his thoughts from 
land to land, in the electric-telegraph—tiK indicator of 
his every hour and minute, when adapted to tho mea- 
Burement of time in the electric-clock. Thus far has 
it been subdued, and it is impossible for any amongst 
tjs to conjecture how much furthef our triumphs may 
yet bo carried. Sufficient, as regards the subject of 
tiie present inquiry, that we can secure life and pro¬ 
perty witlioif the aid of the grotto, the seal-skin, or 
the laurel-wreath, and with a few yards of wire and aa 
iron toda, <iirect*the lightning as we please, and, like 
Ajax, deify the storm.’ 

‘ A very, effective ending, indeed, Monsieur do 
Longueville,’ I said^ith a smile, as my friend delivered 
the latter eenteucea i4th Somewhat of % paj^jliamentaTy 


air, and closed Ids eommonplaqp-book; ‘ and an inte¬ 
resting subject. Still, I iiope wo shall “defy tlie 
storm” with-better success tlian Ajax, who, if !•[ 
remember ftglitly, w'ts consumed by lightning after 
all. But tell nieii how is it that, with all your lo*e of 
sqjonee, and your researches into exploded supersti¬ 
tions, you j et entrust *the safety of your recoUc to 
Monsieur le Cure and the holy Saint Christophe ? ’ 

‘BHy dear young lady,’ said M. dc Longueville, rising 
frorfi table and deliberately,ligliting liis bedroom 
candle, ‘ as the storm is now over, and we may all 
retire to rest with.some prospect of a pleasant sk-ep, 1 
do not mind confluI.K! to you that 1 have an imnienso 
nnionnt of respett and admiration for the holy Saint 
fdiristophe—and for a liglitning-conductor planted in 
the midst of every vineyard. If all vine-growers w'ere 
of the same faith, we should liave better wines and 
luort' of them. I wisli you a very good-night.’ 
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npi) rest thee ! 

\fc shalf go about to-day 
In our festal garlands gay : 

AV hatsoever robes we wear 
Not a trace of black bo there. 
Well, what matter? none is seen 
6 n thj daisied covering green. 
Or tliy maiden pillow, liid 
ITiidcrneatli a coffin lid. 

God rest thee! 


God take*th<¥‘ 
Ay, no otlu r.— 
One 


-Sleeps beiicatli f 
Ine who died a virgin’s de,ith; 

Died >» slowly, day by ilay, 

That It seareely was decay. 

Till this English ehuvcli-yard kind 
Opened—and wc leavij bohiiid 
* Nothing hut a little dust. 

God is toiWer—God is just: 

God tal;c thc'e f * 

* 

God keep thee: 

NevernHire abpvo*thc ground 
Be ttfrre relic of thee found : 

Lay the tur^so smooth, we cr.ave, 

Non^ would gueb.s it was a grave, 

S.ave for grass tliat greener grows, 

Or for wind that geritlier blows 
All the earth o’er—trom this spot 
• Where tliou wort—and thou art not.—• 

God keep thee! 

»II>I-OMACr OF WOMEX. 

There is a trait in the lives of great diplomatists of which 
it is ju.st possible some one or other of my readers may not 
have heartl, which in, that none of them ha^ ever attained 
to any eminence without an attachment—we ea%find no 
better word for it—to some woman of superior under¬ 
standing, who has united within hers(*f great talents for 
society with a liigh and soaring uinbitieii. Tliey who only 
recognise in®hc woild of politic.s the dry details of ordi¬ 
nary parliaBicnt.ary business, poor-Jaw questions, sanitary 
riih-s, railway bills, and colonial grants, cap form but a 
Scanty notion of the «xoitement derived from the high 
interests of party, and tho great game played by about 
twenty mighty gamblers, with the whole world for the 
table, and kin{^nom.s for counters. In this grand r6le 
women perform no ignoble part; nay, it were n#t too much 
to say that theirs is the very motive-power of the whole 
v.ast machinery .—Dublin Unitereily Magazine. 
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P/llCE 


MAJOR TRUEFTTT ON SOME OF 
HIS ACQUAINTANCE. 

I MOST singprely ^fish that some of my acq^intanee 
■wore a little less good-natured. Their hospitality and 
complaisance are very pleasant tilings in their way, 
and as the object of them, I am bpiind ^ be grateful. 
But I am at the same time free to declare, that 1 suffej 
far more serious troubles from my good-natured friends 
than from any other class. The fact is, I can scarcely 
afford to li^ep up amicable relations with ^ood-nutured 
people. They cause demands upon both my time and 
money far too great to be at all convenient. 

One of my most serious plagues is the ultra-andable 
Mrs Greenway. She is, not from vanity, but from 
pure kindness of heart, a universal’patron^s. .Shelias 
never lessMhan three charitable subscriptipns upon her 
hands. One day she attacks you in behalf of a young 
and rising poet ; another, for a distinguished, but 
unfortunate artist’s widow; a third, for some refugee 
Italian or Pole. Shejjathers money to proihotc the 
cause of temperance, and is treasurer to a society for 
encouraging humanity to (jpiyteysi* by prizes distributed 
annually among their keepers. , I wish she would 
remember that there arc such things as taxes and poor- 
rates—that, among her charities, she would remember 
the onerous responsibilities of poor liouseliolders. I 
appreciate the goodness of her Intentions, and sympa¬ 
thise in most of her objects—did I nof do so, I should 
be comparatively safe from her inroads—but I at the 
same time feel that she causes lierscif and friends to 
bear rather more than their proper share of the fluties 
of philanthropy. And, anyhow, my half-pay suits ill 
with the eternal hemorrhage to which she subjects me. 

It is not of the least consequence in the case, but it 
is an amusing circumstance which I may advert to, by 
way of extracting some little compensation-from the 
Cfuse of my sufferings, that none of my friends of the 
(Jreenwmy class can bear each other’s objects. A 
collecting lady fot the Female Local Auxiliary to the 
Central Patriotic Society for promoting the Improve¬ 
ment of Cottage Gardens, will be found to^iave a most 
inadequate sense of the importance of the Fund for the 
Conversion of the Pope and his Cgrdinak, and vice versag 
AI Clothing Society hates a Soup Society; and so forth f 
Nay, a Mrs Greenway, when once in th| full ardour of 
some Articular mission, will regard with something 
like jealousy tUe exactly simitar ^ssion of one of her 
own cksa. The benevolent Miss Grace Gentle came to 
her qne 4*y* begging ibr a singnlyly deserving Pole, 
•nd< found to .shut up in perfect adamant, an conse¬ 
quence of to tolBg • of to o?rn at that mmnent 
in hands. *1^614 bu^S Mrs Greenway, tblu ^le 8fi 


mine is a deserving, lober man, with a wife and two 
cliildrcn ! You surely must givp sbinetjiing.’ ‘ Ob, but 
my Pole is rgi equally sober, deserving man, with k wife 
and four children ! 1 really'cmi’t give you a farthing.' 

After all, the money-coIlccting habits of my good- 
natured friends do •not present tliem in their mpst 
dangerous aspect. I dread them a good ddal more in 
Uieir practice, as obtainers of employment and situations 
for tlicir protege's. It does not seetJl ever to occur to 
tliom, that fur ail employments andtplaces a certain 
amosmt of qualification is necessary; otherwise a person 
must be in a false position, and a discomfort to liim- 
self and all connected with /fni^ My friend* Mollitor 
recommends you a governess who does not know how to- 
speak grammatically* and,’if allowed, wifi send you a 
teacher of the piano who barely landcrstaip^ the notes. 
Knougii for him that these persons are poor and in need. 
He gives plausible and telling ccVtificates in favour of 
people who liave been tried and fqund wanting in 
twenty situations. He secs but their wants. The, 
vexation and trouble tliat is to befall tho party imposed 
upon by' the recommendation, is comparatively a remote 
consideration, and therefore of little force. Mollitor 
is fitted witli a spouse of exactly the same character. 
From slieer kindliness .of nature, sh'o is constantly 
taking unwortliB and ’inefficient persons int^ her 
employment; thus creaflng for herself, of course, as 
well as fpr her family, an immense amount of disconlfort. 
When, from whatever cause, any^of her servants leave 
her, and* sometimes tt i# because of their proving 
utterly unsuitable, sh? Nevertheless gives them toler¬ 
ably good characters, softening so muc^vtlie unfavour- j 
able, and brin;yng into aucli relief anything that is | 
recommendatory,* that virtually a false view is given, ! 
aniknew mistresses are betrayed. I not long ago bad 
a cook imposed upon mo by Mrs Mollitor, who proved * 
not merely nnskillod in hej^ business^ but an incurable 
Slattery:#io that my little establishment* was for Bi:( 
months scareely visitable. It was a serious hardship, 
to lay upon a friend, from merely a good-natitred 
dislike"to tell tlic truth about a fellow-creature. Noui, 
there is no amount of recommendation which would 
avail with me having the name of Mollitor «t the 
bottom of it. A servant who came from mj' sour 
friend Marley with three or four declared faults, woul^ 
bo preferable to a demi-angel from Mollitor. 

Calling one day upon an old clasVfrHow, I ibund 
him studiously perusing the printed teptimonials of 
two candidates for a situation, in ^ .filling up of 
which .he had a voice. 1 had the curioafry to glance: 
over the two contending* brochurea, each of whlbh 
deacribed, aa uaual^ a being-posaeised of ev^ ; talent 
and acccunplialftneRt, smd iffiariy every good! mond 
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quality, uiuler hoavfu. ‘ Will you%How ije to give you 
a hint?’ said I to my friend. ‘Most willingly—nay, 
f ihalfbe delighted.’ * Well,’ said I, ‘Thonison is the 
ri{|;}it* man, ami I’ll toil you why.® #My friend stared, 
’while I went on. ‘It is thus. In WUson’s lestimo- 
Iiials, I see a numBer of notably amiable men amongst 
the* writers. 'I'he most, pfomiiieiit of ^thein all is 
Goligbtly, whom publio repute sets forth ns the best- 
natured creature living. Anioiiest Tlionisonis friends, 
I do not^bseryc any wemarkn'bly kinddiearted men; 
iiut I see a mottawlifi is Veil Jtnown to be one of the 
sourest, altln^gh, at tlie ^mo tune, mo.st lioncst men 
on eartli-fold Mr Crablse Doteon. Now, were not 
Mr Tllomson a man of true and extraordinary merit, 
.you may depend upon it CraUbe Dobson would not 
recommend liin*.’ ' . 

Mf friend, seemed amused,'and began fo read with 
^cat attention the letter of Goliglitly, wliich was as 
follows :u- 

,‘jMy DEAR Sir—I am exceodinftly glad to hear that 
you are a'cnndidatc for tlie situation of Professor ot 

-, in tlie - Univcwlty, as I am convinced thi\|j. 

the patrons couldtiowliere find a more suitable person 
to fill tliat ini[»rtai1t chair, ifaving liad the great 
pleasure and advantage of knowing you for ii. any 
years, I am enabled to say that your abilities are of 
the very'liighest clas35|!.and tliat your attainments are 
4)01 less distinguislicd. You liavc a facility in inastering 
abstruse amli di^cult subjects Vhicli 1 never saw 
surpassed, Cjud wliicU I have never been able to view 
without tlie utmost astoiiisliment. Your powers of 
communicating what' you know iire such as rarely 
occur in coiiiiectipn with Iraiiscendciit original powers 
Tlicre is a cliami in your eloinicnce wliich nothing c.'in 
resist. Your personal cliaracter has ever stood high. 
As a man, as a Clirislian, and a professional man, you 
exceed all common hounds of praise. 1 could dilate on 
these topics, but tliat your extreme modesty niiglit lie 
offended; and indeed it is not necessary, ; s I sliould 
only he detailing what must^bc wclt^tnown to all. I 
Cannot conclude, however, witnout expressing my wa^ni 
inteifest in your welfare, ajd my confident l)cl<.cf tlaat, 
if so fortunate as to l^e directed to giveyqji tlieir voles, 
the patrons will Iiave lostitifl rcifcon fur tliaulA'ulncss. 

I am, ni^ dear Sir, *s 

m Yours with the greatest regard, 

'JJ. Gougiitlt. 

4 . jQj.' , * 

• • • • 

• Now turn to,Crabbo Dobson’s brief epistle:— 

‘Sir—A s far ns a sho^ acquaintance with you 
ficrsonally, vind some knowledge of your«\^itings, 
.enables me to judge, you are a person fully qualified to 

fill the chair of —— in the-University, 

Yours, 


T. TUtixtm, Stg.' 


J. Ceaube Dobson. 


. ‘I see the force of wlwt you say,’ quoth my friend. 
‘■Wlien I make a proper discount from Goliglitly's 
^tter, on BCMunt of his good-nature, and put the riglit 
p^roentai^Jti Crabba Dobson’s, on account of his 
lorljuliilii^tiqusucss, Ttiomson becomes tlie prefer* 

Utomsooi'and hts 

tH^nied the election. 

^Swould itave myefriends to act on this policy in the 
^wtion of th^ aerAntli iLet them look not merely 


a to the recomniendktions whicli qye submitted to tliom, 
but* to the cliaractcrs of those wlio have given the 
recomraendatioes. Without knowing what discount to 
allow on account of tfie good-nature of tlie writer of 
these documents, I apprehend that the propcSiiig 
ciifployer makes ^mctliiag like a leap in,the dark. 

Being an cfld baclielnr,*! am a good deal of a diner- 
out,•dr rather of n visitsr pi •general. I observe great 
difi'erenues in style of chterlainraent amongst my 
friends, and liave come to believe ttiat comparative 
lirtiitediiess of niewis does not so niucli affect tlie com¬ 
fort of an ostablinrnE'iit as comparative good-nature. 
For one tiling, under their plan of selection, the Green- 
ways and Monitors rarely liave so good servants as 
tlieir neighbours of similar grade and fortune. Another 
point—my good-natured friends do not, as a rule, get 
quite the best viands. If the bufclier lias orders for 
two U’g^^ of mutton, lie will send tlie least perfecily 
[liunglto the more amiable family,'because, he knows 
lie will be least a|it to lose a patron in tliat direction. 
The baker, for tlie same reason, sends his worst brc.ad 
to ills mo.st tui'giviug customer. If tlie poulterer lias 
[ orders for six turkeys, and has only four specimens of 
the uiiinial to come and go upon, you may depend 
upon it tliat the two dinner-parties wliich that day 
exliibit a cdliplo of plain Ibwls instead are those of 
[ Mrs Monitor and Mrs tJrcenway. Even tlie wine- 
niereliant will send port a year or two older in bottle, 
and champagne a shade more effervescent, to tlie ugly 
cusdomer wlio always grumbles at his qualities, 
distributing yif course the inferior articles among tlie 
easily pleased. 

I was for a iong time at a loss to understand why it 
was that Mrs Mollilor never iiad at Iier table exactly 
liiu hostTiossiblc articles, and why she liad so often to 
make apologies for deficiencies in her bill of fare. But 
at lengtli it occurrcH to inc Unit slie was too good- 
natured a wouniii to, prove a successful hostess. No 
tradcs-people were afraid of lier. They could depend 
on her overlooking their* delinquencies, and took 
Idiertics accordifigly. Being satisfied tliat tins is the 
ease, and that it will Clever be otherwise, I liave lat¬ 
terly been rathca shy of invitations from the Mollitors, 
alUiough I like llieni personally. They arc wortlij’, 
agreeable people; but nature has denied them tlie 
auioilnt of self-assertion wliiuli is required to enable 
any ono to keep up a good house and entertain liis 
friends properly. 

The liard-charactercd, resolute people, who never 
unbend a muscle till they see tliat everytlyng has been 
good and •tidy, and^their guests are beginning to depart, 
arc really tlie people to d'ne witli after all. No matter 
for tlieir rigour of demeanour : we guests, havmg good 
elements of enjoyment furnisiicd 4o us, can make 
plenty of fun amongst cursives. On the whole, tlien, 
if I liad oclasion to make a thinning of my circle of 
friendjs, tlie good-natured arc thase I would first weed 
|iut. At least, ^uch js my theoretical feeling on the 
subject. Whetlier in practice I could abandon niy 
Mollitors and Greenways, with all their gentle good- 
bumour, making merriment even out of .tlie scrapes 
and disadvantages in wliich their amiablAiess lands 
tliem, I cannot tell. Periiaps my own good-nature is 
too great for that.* 

So.it Is in.regard to the wholO questlen of Jthis 
same nlaguy good-natnre. continually under 

its coi^oQuences; but 1 fio4dl|<at the same time an 
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irresistible law, that 1 Inust love and esteem those jvlio 
try to soften matters to the poorly endowed and the 
tinfortanatc, who are easily entreated, iltid not hard to 
please. 

— --- 

INTEUNAIy RESOURtlES C)F ^UJSSIA. 

Bepore the commeneement of tbo present war, v^any 
persons were of opinion tiiijt itnssia, from the poverty 
of her native resources,•could not hold out long against 
the more civilised nations of Euntpe. I'ho re^ilt, so 
far, of the conflict has brought roj^d such speculators 
not only to a iliflbrent, but to fliewpposite opinion ; 
and pointing to*the enormous stores of produce anil 
material poured in a continuous strenni into the 
Crimea, and to the fabulous quantities of the food of 
man destroyed by the invaders’, they seem ready to 
regard the resources of this colossal eiujiire as iuex- 
hauslihle. In the midst of such vacillating |>piniuns, 
the appearaticc of a work dividing the whole \^ntry, 
on the most reliable authorities existing, into aonis and 
regions, and presenting as near an 'approximation ns 
can be obtained to the actual quantity and value of the 
productions of each, "must be conSulereif an event of 
somo consequence.* ‘There is throughout the book,* 
says the translator, ‘ a remarkable absence of leanings 
and prejudices; the figures appear to have been drawn 
from the ritost reliable sources,-and to have been care¬ 
fully and conscientiously sifted; whilst the opinions 
expressed bear the internal stamp of honesty and 
candour. It is easy to perceive that the writer enter¬ 
tains unbounded confidence in the future destinies of 
his country, regarding it as a ficlA for the measurejess 
development of elements of 'Strength a'id greatness 
which arAtill in their infancy ; but he does not seek 
to convey the idea, that its present condition, as 
compared with that of the longer civilised portions of 
Europe, is in many respects otlicrwisc than backward; 
and when he observes an evil, instead of lalnAiiing lo 
disguise it—ns ni.any^ of us conceive that a good 
patriotic Russian would be apt»to do—he seeks to 
estimate its intensity, and'cHhnly discusses tlic means 
of its removal.’ • 

It is impossible, in a space like ours, to do justice to 
this important work; buf wc may ^ive at least a 
gcnt'ral idea of its contents. 

The empire is classified in light zones, beginning 
wall the icy zone, including Nova ZeihUa and a por¬ 
tion of Arcliarigel; tlion the niarsliy zone, the home of 
tlie reindeer, whose flesh is a considerable part of tlic 
food of tlic tiiiniy spread iiibabitaiils; then the, zone 
■of forests and cattle-rearing, in tbe soutliern part of 
which we see tlie first traces of agriculture; then the 
barley zone,, in which agriculture fairly commences, 
but only commences—a large portion of the population 
still subsisting by means of cattle-rearing, hunting, and 
fishing: this jfotie extepds to the GM 'degree of north 
latitude. Now we reach tlic zone of and flax, which 
embraces tlie principal portion of the empire, extend¬ 
ing to latitude 51 degrees: generally speaking, garden- 
fruits succeed only in the H'cst of this zone. The zone 
of wlicat and garden-fruits extends to the iStli degree, 
and is the granary of the kingdom. Irsuiqilies St 
Petersburg and a considerable portion of the army, 
besides in otflinary time exportigg grain. Then come^ 
tlie zone of maize and of tbe vine, including tlie 
northern part of the Crimea; while the southern part 
lie* in, the eighth zone, that of tiie oliw'^ the silk-worm, 
and the sagar-canc. Sucli is Russia in her natural 
capabilities. ‘ As a natural consequence of the immense 
extent of the en’pit*?! of the zones which it embraces, 
the produetive soil is very unequal^ distribufed; some 
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gdvernnients contain very little, ambledand, whilst in 
others it exists in dispro^rartion to the meaiis of labour¬ 
ing it.’ The magnitude of the empire is at this moment 
a disadvantage rathet than othciiwisc'; b«t only imagine 
what nilglit be the result if it was intersected by rail- . 
ways, and the phoducts of industry equalised througlmut 
this vast regiop ! 

And ill a Heia country like'Russia, it is hard to say 
what may not cbme to pass. Many of licr greatest 
town.s wcle willed into* being by the Empress Cutiie> 
rmo If. One of tliese is the important ujty of llharkov, 
in .Southern Russia; and anothei^ Odegsa, ivliicli was* 
founiied about sixty year* ago on the ruins of an 
ancient Greek colony,yniid lihs now a ^oimlation of 
(!0,00(>. Our author, quoting from M. Ilaxtlmuaen, a. 
Gcrinan traveller, describes the*appearance of ono of 
these niodern towns, as indications of tijc dilferent eras 
of its construction: ‘ Wlgin, travelling in the interior 
of the cinpiw,’ s.ays M. Haxtliausen, ‘ wc» appronbh a 
Russian town, we (lo not, as in tke countries of RomanAr 
or Germanic origin, pass through a suburb of^gardens, 
but enter, first, a Riiiisian village, being tho remains of 
the old village wliicli was destined to be cons’orted iifto 
a town. Hero still dwell the old peasants, who employ 
(themselves principally in ^fardeniiur, to* supply the 
town with vegetable^ carrying on Their culture, not 
in enclosed grouisds, but in tlie openbfields. Passing 
Uirohgli the village, we enter the town of Catherine II., 
built like one of tlie enter quarters of Moscow. It is 
composed of long, broad,. nnwivcd streets, 'running 
lietween two rows of log housS one story high, with 
their gable-ends turned to the street. Hare is concen-' 
iratcd the industrial life of the Russian population; 
here dwell the carters, the ciiTtwriglite^tho corn- 
dealers ; here are tho inns, tlio ale-houses, thqshops, &c. 
Issuing from tlii.s second qmirtier, we enter the 
modern lOiiropeaii town, with its stiyight and some¬ 
times paved streets, and its spaeious squares. We see 
on all haiiils buildings like palac<>s; but this part of 
the town has generally a deserted appearance; the 
streets present little hustle or animation, with the 
c.xception of the drosclikics stationed in the squares 
and at the corners of the streets, with which no pro¬ 
vincial capit.il, or evondarge district village, is ever 
unprovided. Tlie'most itncient cdifiee.s of tliis quarter 
arl the public buildings^ the greater number of the 
private Rouses date subsequently to 1815.’ Upomthis 
the Russian autbor observi^,. that when such changes 
took plane in other Ejiropjqn towns, tlie elements of 
tbe municipal corporiytinns were already in existence. 

‘ With us, on the conlral-y, the form lias often preceded 
the fact; this lias arisen from the influence wliicli the 
sovereign powenjs called on to exert over the destinies 
of the empire, an infliienco founded not merely on^e 
iijr>)i of the government, but likewise an Jiistorical 
tradition, on custom, and on the requirements and • 
interests of social order. Since theetinie of Peter the 
Great, it is the government wliich in Russia marches 
at tliol'Si J of civilis.ation; and govommint is some? 
times obliged to slacken its pace, in order not to get* 
too far ahead of the wants, the ideas, and the manners 
of the people.. Of this trutli, misapprehended by those 
who judge our country according to preconceived ideas, 
we have perfect evidence, not only in the history and 
present condition of our towns, but also in aU onr 
institutions; and' yds will tmpear'to every ono ■who 
takes the trouble to subject them tq unprejudiced 
study and observation.’ 

It docs not come within the Scope of om Journal to 
state the amount of tho various atticla of produce 
raised jn Russia; because these,'tls be'.understood, 
would require to be taken conjiiintly with the sutnvitf 
the population and tbe requirements of foreign tiUidiS, 
We may say, tiowever,' Uiat ott% authof i^ulates 
the ’Whole of ftie cereals t<a amount to 16T,00t),0OO 
imperial quarters; thtls making RuhIa’s production . 
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I (at cereal* S to 2 of that of Fran&, 20 7 of that off dispose freely of their labour; bjst if we consider tha^ 

Anetria, and 0 to 1 of that of Prussia. in man/ of the domains belon^ng to indmduals, the 

* 11ie"potato is becoming another great resource; hut corvde has btiensconverted into a pecuniar/ quit-rent, 
as yet the growth is tV)t widely diffused, although tlie we may admit that more tlian two-thirds of tlie pro- 
• annual pecuniirr/value of the^iroduce is estimated at ductive soil are now no longer worked under sihe 
L.2,876,000 sterling. The native wifies arc fifteen coA'e'e-system. This s/jtem, tlierefore, ^nnot exert 
times more in quantity, and about a 'seventh part more so general untinfluence as is supposed on \he condition 
in pecuniary value, than those that aro mfported. Tlie of agriculture.’ 'The corve'e-system, liow'ever, 
minimum produce of flax and hemp is estimated at cannot speedily be got rfd «f.‘ * However defective the 
16,000,000 poods (the pood i» equal to 36^8 avoir- corve'e-system may bo in itself, in a general agricultural 
* dupois), whigh, in ordinary t'ime.s, arc-exported, raw point of view, it is for the moment, for a great part of 
I 'and mairnfactyrsd, ‘ f,3.‘}0,000. poods. Ttie breed of Russia, a neeessitu of our agricultural position; for, 
horned cattle is immense, f; numbers, at the minimum, Jimt, the amount ft'disposable capital requisite to be 
25,000,000, w^iicli, on a< popdl^tion of sixty-one mil- invested in agriculture, in order to establish a rational 
Jions and A half, would give five head of eattle to every system of culture in conjunction with paid labour, 
twelve inhabitants. Sheep are estimated in minimum does not exist in proportion to the immense extent of 
at 60,000,000, giving twenty-five sheep for every thirty- the ar.-ible-lands; secotuUy, in many districts, the value 
one inhabitants. In' regard to mineral wealth, before of the products of the land would not afford a sufficient 
the discover/ of the gold-flebl.s in Cnlif»rnia, Russia return tacover tlie working-expenses; thirdly, in tliose 
ifentributed 63 per cent, of tlie gold produced in provinesf' whicli are little favoured in rcgpd to eom- 
AmericatEurope, and Nortliern Asia. niercc* and industry, and wliero money circulation is 

The part of the volume wo lieve been examining trifling, it is niucli*easier for the peasant to discliarge 


relates to the physical and material productive forces; 
but the nutlior returns to the same points, seriatim, 
in another ^lart, entitled* the intellectual productiva 
forces, by which Tie means those forces tliat exist in 


his quit-rent in tiic sliape of labour; than to pay any 
rent whatever in the slnipe of money. Thus it happens 
tliat sometimes tliose peasants who have become quit- 
rentens, or, as it is termed in Russia, have eorao under 


the application at tlie human intelleet to tlie creation tlie Obi ok rf'giine, are in less easy circumstances than 

M * *1.^ -.a.1.^____..J_ ■A.I.- 


of values. • 

Here lie considers that Ru-ssia is an eminently agri¬ 
cultural "country; all Rie other elements of prosperity 
occupying but a secoiffllary rank, and playing a more 
Br less subordinate part in dlie n^ehanisni of her pro- 


the peasants in the same district wlio are* under the 
corve'e-rt^inTe; and they occasionally return of their 
own accord to their former prestation in kind.’ 

The minute subdivision of tho laiii^ necessitated by 
serfage, is another hinderance to improvement in ngri- 


ductivc powers.’ -But the state of agriculture, except culture. A portion a>f an estate of peasants is divided 
in the Balf# provindbs and in the Steppes, is as yet into as inanj| lots as tlie*o are hearths or families, ‘ As 

1__ii—_•_A- __i. _ .i .,.^.1 


low-, partly owing to want of skill, and partly to the 
paucity of labour in comparison with tlio extent of the 
land. 'The plaj pursued is called the ‘ threc-sliift 
systemnamely, fallow', winter-corn, and summer- 


tiic community is liable in soUdum for the Cents and 
prestations affecting eacli of its members, it is it tliat 
makes tlie distribution. Tlic extent of the difierent 
allotniciits is proportioned to tlie number of members 


corn, the forage being drawn from permanent meadows in a tuiwily, regard being liad to its wants and to its 
and pastures of its own. The wliolo of the Slavonic streiigtli in working-hands. Vflieu a son ra,arries in 
populations are much attaelicd to this system; and liis fallier's lifetime, jie has right to an allotment to be 
certainly in Russia, so long as the disproportion be- laboured by liiniself for lAswwn behoof. Where there 
tween labour and land continues, the waste of the arc marked inequ'ilittes in the fertility of the land, the 
latter—one-third of the cultiratable land lying idle division is equalised by .assigning to every iieartli a 
under the three-shift rotalion-S-will be little felt, 'rhe i portion of land of cacli difierent quality. Where the 
next hinderance to agricultu^l advaffee is the serfige extent of tlie iJnds exceeds the.strict wants of the 


system, on whicli our author speaks franl^y, but, 
as usual, moderately. ‘Tfie system of serfage may, 
and undoubtedly mast, exercise an unfSvoivable in¬ 


fluence upon tlij cillturc 


exercise 
re oC 01' 


population — that is So say, tlie normal proportion 
considered requisite for the subsistence of each family 
—it is to tlie peasants wlio are in tlie best circum- 


tliirled labour is always les# productive tlian free 
labour; this is, not always as regards the interest 
of the cmjiloyer—for there are many^casca in whicli 
tlu^ substitution of paid-labour for tlie comSs would 


e soil, inasniucli as stances, who iiavo tlie greatest number of good 


liand^ at tlieir disposal, who have the most stock, 
and, in general, wiio have the best means of culti¬ 
vating, that the surplus is adjudged; often against 
the will of the receivers, whose contribution to the 


not, by its increased productiveness, cftmpensateahg charges of the community is then proportionally 
proprietor for ins increased working-expenses—-but augmented. This distribution is generally made with 
as regards the toAal amount of value created by the groat equity ahd discretion; and the surplus, thus 
employment of labour; foiftlic obligatory task being distributed, form# a reserve for future'distributions, 
Always executed with more or less negli;!^«ce, the which may be rendered necessary by the progress of 
•result is a loss of time and of productive force, and, population. When, on the other liand, there is not'land 
consequently, a waste of the elements of national enough to assign each family an nllotftant proportioned 
wealth. It is, moreover, undeniable tliat the presta- to its wants, the surplus population emigrates to other 
tion of villenage-services, wliere they art too onerous, localities, semetimes in the neighbourhood, sometimes 
frequently deprives the serf of the means of doing in distant governments, in quest »f work and a living;’ 
jnstice to the_ land ; but the influence of this cause J'hus the land ig cut to pieces ; and the peasant, owing 
' Upon the condition of om agriculture is by no means %o tho frequent chan'^es of possession, occasioned by 
*> predominant as is generally supposed.’ In fact, the increase or diminution of hearths in the village and 
ajirict seifSTC has almost ceased to exist in the to his uncertainty of leaving his own allotment as an 


citiwn-domams; in the year 1862, not more than inheritance to his children, becomes indlflbjent to any 
191,|60v)cr0wn-pea8ant8 being subject to the corvde, improvement of which the fruits ate not immediitie. 
dnt^apgpi*jiaps*fl,OOC^OOO m 10 , 000,000 cultivatorsf The impression left upon onr mind by tide valuable 
belonging to private individuals fn 18S8, work is, that Europe has not much to few from 
In ronfld nujnherg, 12,000,000, and the free- the matqfial progress of Ruasia, since that rott»| -of 
Peasants the same., ‘On comparing these two totals, necessity be gradual, and comsspond closeijr with her 
j"*® the nninher of pensantsi still subject to intell^-ual ^vanoement. ' ^he cannot attain-to the 

the' corvdh'li e^nol to '^Ot jof the giultivators who due dfvSiopmeht of her vast' agricultural‘resduroes 
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/ without H ooTrenpondi/tg increase of' knowledge, and |•pl^enomena,‘ ^en to'clairvoyant $nd mesmeric reve- 
' without the total abandonment of serfage, theexistSnce / lation, with the fervour of a determined believer, 
of whicli at tlie present day genarates iei; wiclely from I found liis views on the subject more extended 
the civilised world. Her vast'forests must be inter- than any I had jywiously hewd. mesmeric in- 
sected by roads, and these dotted with villages or iluenncs; he attributed fll those gpcctrd appearances,, 
colonies; and the various porUons of .the empire, wliKili such as ghosts,'wraiths, and doppelptigers; aU those 
are now chaihed togctlier on^ by government catab- noises and troubled spirits; all those Danshens or family 
lishuients, brought into neighbourhood and syraoathy apparitions ;• dll those hauntings and miscellanetous 


by means of easy intereortiwu'riication. Till all tljis is phenomena, wliich have from the earliest ages occupied 
accomplished, the resowces' of Russia must be taken at the fearst the thougivts, and the inquiries of the 
their present extent; making due deduction for tho human race. * i < 

cost of the war, tlie heavy draft^of peasants from After about three weeks*. stH’, he Icft^me, and* * 

their employment,, and the conseqllnt impoverishment returned to his medieaf s^dies at Cdssel, promising 
of the capitaiistg, small and grcat,^who furnish the to visit me in the autumn, gvhen the ^rajie-harvcst 
sustenance of the country and the sinews of battle. sliould be in progress. ^His parting words ware earnest 
-. and remarkable; ‘ Farewell, Hcinyich, mein/i/vaffi’; fiire- 

m TT w n mi -m? T r> ’a w 1 - -p w the gathcriug^season. Jii thought, I shall be 

1 II b D O 1 1 J. LG A N G E K. ^ , 

AutEKT Lachkek was my particular friend and fellow- He was lytlding my Ifands 5n both hv own as he 
student. IJ^e studied together at Heidelly^; we sahl this, and a peculiar expression flitted across hia 
lived together; we had no secrets from cachother; countenance; the next moment, he had stemxjd into 
wo called each other by the endearing name of brother. ‘lil'Scnw. and gras gone. Feeling distufbed, yet , 
0„ ,...1., .1,. Alb.,. o„ 

the profession of medicine. 1 was possessed of q .^psettled me, and 1 found *11111 for some days after 
moderate competence and a little estate at Kins, on | big departure, I could not return to flie old quiet round 
tho Lalin ; so I devoted myself to the tranquil life of of studies whicli .liiid’heon my occiipqtion and delight 
a propriffmre and a book-dreamer. Albert went to befoje lie came. Somehow, our long arguments dwelt 
reside with a plivsieian, ns pupil and assistant, at the unpleasantly upon my mind, and induced a nervous 
jittle town of Cassol; I establislied myself in my' sensation of which 1 felt asliornpd. I had nq wish to 
inheritance. believe; I struggled against cAivietion, and the very 

1 was delighted with iny home; with my garden, struggle c.aused me to tlihik of it the ii^ire. At last * 
sloping down to tlie rushy margip of the river; witli tlie effect wore away; and wJion my friend had been 
tho view of Ems, the turrvted old Kfirhans, *tlie gone about a fortnight, I rctur**ed alriiofi^ insensibly 
Buspensiow-bridge, and, further away, fjie bridee of to iiiy former routine of thoiiglit and occupation. Thus 
boats, and the dark wooded hills, closing in the little the season slowly advanced. Ems became crowded with 
colony on every side. I planted my .garden in the tourists, attracted thitlier by the fame of otir medicinal 
English style; fitted up mj'libr.-iry and smoking-room ; springs; and what with I'rcquentii)^ concerts, pro- 
and furnished one bcd-chninlier especially ,for iiiy inenades, and gardens, reading, receiving a few friends, 
friend. This mom oia?rlooked tlie water, and a ele- occasionally taking part in tlie musie-inectings which 
niatis grew up round the windo^'. I placed there a are so miieli tlie fasliion liere, and entering altogether 
bookcase, and filled it witk kis iavonrite books; hung into a little more society than had hitherto been niy 
the walls with engravings whicli. I know he admired, habit, I succeeded in banishing entirely from my 
and chose draperies of his favourite colour. Wtieii all mind tlie doubts and reflections which had so much 
was complete, I wrote to him, and bade him come and disturbed me. • • 


spend his summer-lioliday with me atfitnis. 


<i)nc evening, nf I wasyetiiriiing homeward from the 


Ho came; hut I found hiir, greatly altered. He house of a friend in the town, I experienced a delusion, 
was it dark, pale man ; always somcwbi’t taciturn and which, fo say tlic least of«it, caused me a very dis- 
sickiy, he was now paler, more silent, more delicate agreeablt^ sensation. I liave stated tliat my cottage 
tlian ever. He seemed subject to fits of melancholy was situated on tlie JankS *of tho river, and was sur- 
abstraclion, and appe-tred as if some all-absorliing rounded by a garden, rfl'lie entraned lay at the other 
subject weiglied upon bis mind—some Iiauntiiig*eare, side, I'y the higli road; but 1 am fond .af boating, aJid 
from wliich even 1 was excluded. I had constructed, therefore, a little wicket, witli a 

Ho had never been gay, it is true; lie had never flight of woodefl steps leading down to tlio water’s 
mingled in our Heidelberg extrava.ganees — never cd.in?, near which niy small rowing-lioat, lay moifted. 
fought a duel at tho Hirsehgusse—never been one of Tins evening, I come along by tlie nieadiAvs .which, 
the fcllowhood of Foxes—never boated, and quarrelled, skirt the stream; these meadows ;ye here and there 
and gambled®ke the rest of us, wild boys as we were! intercepted by villas an(\ private encloaures. Now, 
But tijpn he was constitutionally unfitted for such mine w^.*ihe first; and I could walk frona the town U 
violent sports; and a lameness wliich dated from his my own garden-fence without once diverging front 
early cMtdlioodi^oved an effectual bar to the practice the river-patli. I was musing, and hamming to myself 
of all those athletic exerdlses which secure to youth some bars of a popular melody, when, all at once, I 
the mens sana in corpore sano. 'Still, he I'tea strangely began tliiiikifig of Albert ,and hlk theories. This was, 
altered ; and it cut me to the heart to see him so sad, I asseverate, the first time he had even entered my 
and' not to be permitted to partake pf his anxieties, mind for at least two days. Thus going along, my 
At first I thought he had beeit studying too elosolylf arms folded, and my eyes fixed on the ground, I reached 
but this he protested was not the case. Sometimes I the boundaries of my little domain before I knew that . 
fencied that he was in love, but I wti% soon convinced I had traversed half the distance. Smiling at my own 
of my eryjr: he was changed—but how or why, I abstraction, 1 paused to go round by the entrance, 
found it impossible to discover. when suddenly, and to my great surprW, I saw my 

After he bad been with me about a week, I clianced -friend standing by the wicket,^ and looking, oyer tHe 
one day to allude to the rapid progress that was river tAwards the sunset. Astonishfiient ^d deli^^t 
etWiy where in favour of rotsmerism, |md added deprived me at the first of, ali power of spee^S^" 
tonie light words of incredulity as I spoke. To my last—‘Albert 1’ 1 cried, ‘this m kind pf you. 'Wpin 
surprise, he exjnressed his absolute faltli he every did you arrive?' He seemed^tibt to hear ipe, and 
department of the science, and defend^ %11 its remained in thf same aUituae. I tested tUo words, 
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and JWlth a sitnilnr j? 3 suU. * Alber»( look |oun(l, man 1 ’ 
Slowly he turned his head, and looked me in tlie face; 
and then,p horror! even aa 1 was looking at liiin, he 
disappeared. avM^; he did not fnlp 

.but, in the twinkling *of an eye, he was not there. 
'Trembling and awe-struck, 1 went into tiie Iiousc, 
md strove to compose my slmttefed nerves. Was 
Albert dead, and were apparitions trmie'? I d.ired 
not think—I dared not ask myself the que.stion. I 
passed a wretched night; and ,tlio next day*I was as 
unsettled as when first Jio left me. 

' It was* about /oitr days from this time when a 
circumstance Wholly iueyiin-able oeeurred in my 
house.. I wastshtiiig at,>)realifiist in the lihr.iry, with 
a volume of Plato beside me, wfieo my servant eotered 
the room, and eourtcsijcd for j)ermi.s.sion to ei)enk. 1 
lodked up, and supposing th.at She iiocded money for 
I domestic purpcfsc.", I pulled out my purse from my 
poOket, and ^yiug: ‘Well, KStriuo, what^lo you want 
DOW?’ drew forth a florjn.,aod held it towards iier. 

She courtesied .igniii, and sliook her licad. ‘ Thank 
, you, master; but it is not that.’ „ 

S(imctliii}g in tlie old wom.m’s tone of voiee caused 
me to look up liRstily. ‘ Wliat is the matter, Katrine ? 
Has any tiling alarmed you.?’ , 

‘If you please, Inastor—if it is not a rude q^uestion, 
has—lias any on^ been liere lately ?’ . 

‘Here!’I repeated. ‘ Wliat do you mean ?’ , 

‘In the be<l upstairs, muster.’ 

■ I spraug to my feet, fiiul turned as cold as a stajue. 

* The bed lias been slept in, muster, for the last four 

* Bights.’ , 

I flew to tlie dopr, tlirust her aside, and in a moment 
■prang up staircast. and into Albert’s bedroom; and 
there, plnimy, plainly, 1 bolieid tlie impression of a 
heavy body left upon the bed I Yes, there, on the 
pillow, was the mark wliorc his head liiid been laid ; 
there the deep t^’oovo pressed by his body ! It was 
no deception tliis, but a strange, an iticoinprelicnsililo 
reality. I groaned aloud, and staggered heavily back. 

*lt has been like this for four nights, master,' said 
the old woman. ‘Kacb niorning I liavc madi' tlie lied, 
thinking, perhaps, that you had been in tliere to lie 
down during the day ; but thi^time I tliouriit 1 would 
speak to you about it.’ > « 

• ‘Well, Katrine, make the baj once more; lot us gk'e 

it another trial; and then ’- 

I said no more, but walksd away. When alf was in 
order, I returned, brir^ing with me a basiiv of fine sand, 
first of all, I closed aiul’flarrfil the shutters; then 
sprinkled the floortill round tho'bedwith sand; shut ami 
IwkM t^e cha»ber-door, and left the key, under some 
trivial pretext, nt the house of a friend in the town. 
Katrine was witness to all this, luat night 1 Lay 
awake and r^fstless; not a sound distuAicd the utter 
,,silence o^the autumn night; not a breatli stirred^lio 
leaves against my ^asement. 

I rose early the next naming; and by the time 
Katrine was'wp and at her work, I returned ikqjn liras 
|ritb the key. ‘Coraewitli me, Katrine,’I said; ‘let 
US ^ee if all be rigiit in tlie Herr Laehner's bedroom.’ 

At the door, we paused and looked, half-terrified, in 
each other’s faces; then I summoned cotirage, turncil 
the key, and entered. The window-sliutters, which I 
had flMtencd the day before, were wide open—unclosed 
' mortal band; and the daylight streaming in, 

J^'upon the disordered bed—upofi footmarks in the 
, tijujlifll HooWng attentively at these latter, I saw that 
tM ‘ itBjmessions were alternately light and heavy, as 
if tluf'iritlker jiad rested longer upon one foot than the 
Other, :likq a lame man. • 

, > I JiwjJOt herr delay my narrative with an %ccount 
.#;|}ir««aitl»l anguish wliidi this circumstance caused 
safflw lit, that 1 left that room, locked the door 


1 thi ifitte of my frmd. 


The next day Lmt off for €as|e]. The journey was 
lon;f and fatiguing, and only a portion could be 
achieved by Though I started very early in the 

morning, it was quito*^night before’ the diligence by 
wliicb tlio transit was completed entered tiie strpets 
of <lie town. Faint aud^weary thougii I was, I could 
not delay at^tbe jnii to.partake of any*refreshmeut, 
but hired a youtli to shew me tlie' way to Albert’s 
lodgffigs, and proceeded art - once upon my searcli. 
He iril me tlirougli a lubyrihtli of narrow old-fashioned 
streets, and paused at length before a high rcd-brick 
dwelling, witli projecting stories and a curiously carved 
doorway. An olij^iiuin willi a lantern answered my 
suniimiiis; and, oi/iny inquiring if HcrjLaeliner lotlged 
there, desired me to walk up stairs to tlie third floor. 

‘Then lie is living!’ I cried eiigcrlj'. 

‘ Living! ’ echoed llie man, as lie lield the Lantern 
at tlie foot of the staircase to iiglit me on ray way— 
‘living! Mein Hott, we want no dead lodgers here.’ 

Afte^ le first fiiglil, I found myself in darkness, and 
w’eiit t'lL'feeling my way step bj' step, nnd'’lioldiiig by 
tlic broad baiiistetis. As 1 ascended tlic third fiiglit, 
a door on tlie landing suddenly opened, and a voiee 
exclaimed: t , 

4 ‘Welcome, Heinrich! Take care; tliero is a loose 
' plank on flic last step but one.’ 

It w.as Albert, bolding a candle in bis hand—as well, 
as real, as substantial ns ever. I cleared the,remaining 
interval with a bound, ami throw myself into his arms. 

< ‘Albert, Albert, my friend and companion, alive— 
alive and well 1 ’ 

‘Yes, alive,’ he replied, drawing mo into the room 
and closing the door. ‘ Yon tlioiiglit me dead ?’ 

“i did im^eed,' said I;,linif sobbing witli joy. Then 
glancing roiyid at tlie blazing Iiearth—forr,now tlio 
riiglits were eliill—tlie cheerful lights, and tlio well- 
spread supper tahlo: ‘ Wiiy, Albert,’ I exclaimed, ‘you 
live hero like a king.’ 

‘ Not .always tlius,’ lie replied, with a mclanclioly 
1 smile. ‘I lend in general a verji sparing bachclor-like 
j existence. But it ^ not often I Iiave a visitor to 
' entertain; and you, my «bi»3tlier, have never before 
partaken of my liospijality.’ 

‘Howl’ 1 exehiimed quite stupified; ‘you knew 
lliat I was coming?’ » 

'Oortaiiily. Bliave even prepared a bed for you in 
my own apartment.’ ^ 

I gasped for kgeatii, n.id dropped into a seat. 

‘And this power, this spiritual knowledge’- 

•Is simply tlie cfl'ect of magnetic relation—of what 
is called rop/ioi t.' 

‘HSplain yourselC.’ 

‘Not now, Heinrich. You are exhausted by the 
mental and liodily excitement wliicli you have tins day 
undergone. Eat, now; cat and rest. After supper, 

, we will talk tlic subject over.’ 

Wearied as I was, curiosity, and a vague sort of 
liorror wliieli I foisnd it impossible tocoiterol, deprived 
me of appetite, and I rejoiced wlien, drawing |oward3 
tlic hearlli with our meerscliaiims and Bbine-wine, we 
resumed the former conversation. * 

‘You are, of course, aware,’ began my friend, ‘that 
in tliose caste where a mesmeric power has been estab- 
lislied by one mind over Bnother,.a certain mpport, or 
intimate spiritual reiationsliip, bwomes tlm mysterious 
^nk between tfioso two natures. This rapport does 
not consist in the n^ero sleep-producing power; that 
is but the prgnary form, the simplest stage of ks 
Influence, and in many instances may be altogether 
omitted. By tliis, I mean that the mesmerSi may, by 
a supreme act of volition, step at once to the hij^eat 
power of control oyer the patient, without traveling 
tlie intermediate ^adatiOn# of somnolency pr wren' 
clairvoyance. Tliis liighest power lies iO tlie-will'ipf 
the operator, and enables him'to present iijnaget.'t6, tbp 
mind other, even «s they are prodn^ ia Jtia 
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own. I cannot bettM describe my. eubjoet than by 
comparing' the mind of tlie patient to a mirror, which 
reflects tliiit of Uio operator as lonfr, often, and as 
fully, ns he may desire. Tliih rapport *1 have long 
soupht to establish between us.,’ 

‘But you have not succeeded.’ . , 

‘Not nlbigether ; neither^ have‘.my efforts .been 
quite in vain. You have struggled to resist me, and 
I have felt tlie opi>oaing ^lowr baffling me at ^ery 
step; yet sometimes I,have prevailed, if but for a'short 
time. Fur instance, during many days after leaving 
£ins, I left a strung impression upim your mind.’ 

‘ ‘Which I tried to shake off, aiuMyd.’ 

‘True; but it was a contended pAiit for some days. 
Let me' recall another instance to your memory. 
About five days ago, you were suddenly, and for some 
moments, forced to succumb to my influence, altliougli 
but an instant previous you were completely a free 
agent.’ 

‘At what time in the day was tliatPlI asked 
falteringly.* Sm 

‘About half-past eight o’clock in,tlie evening.” 

I shuddered, grew deadly faint, and pushed my chair 
back. ^ , 

‘But where wore you, Alberti” 1 muttered in ^ 
half-audible voice. • 

He looked up, surprised at my emotion; then, as if 
catching ^hc reflex of my agitation from my counte- 
ii.ince, he turned gliastly pale, even to Ida lips, and the 
drops of cold dew started on his forehead. • 

‘I—was—here,’ lie said, with a slow and laboured 
articulation, tliat added to my dismay. 

* But I saw you—1 saw you standing in my garden, 
just as 1 was thinking of yoi*, of, rntlic)^ just a# tlic 
tlioiight^f you liad been forced upon mo. 

‘And did you speak to—to tlie figure?’ 

‘'rwicc, witiiout being heard. The third time I 
cried ’- 

‘“Albert, look round, man!”’ intorriyited m 3 ' 
friend, in a hoarse, qwek tone. 

‘ My very words! Then you hoard me 7 ’ 

‘But when you had gppken'tliem,’ he continued, 
witiiout heeding my question—‘.wlieu you had spoken 
tiiem—wlint tlien ?’ 

‘ It vanished—wliere nod how', 1 know not.’ 

Albert covered his face with lii.s litiuds, and groaned 
aloud. ^ 

‘ Great God! ’ lie said feebly, ‘ then^I am not mad !’ 

I was BO horror-struck, tliat I remained silent. 
Presently, he raised ins head, poured out half a 
tumblerful of brandy, drank it at a draught, and tiicn 
turning his face partly aside, and speaking ii( a low 
and preternaturally even tone, related to me the 
following strange and fearful narrative:— 

‘Dr K-, under whom 1 iiave been studying for 

the last year here in Cassel, first convinced me of tlie 
reality of the mesmeric doctrine; before tiicn, 1 was 
as hardencdia sceptic as yourself. As is frequently 
the case in these matters, tlie pupil—being, ]>orliap8, 
constuutionally inclined more towards those influences 
—soots penetrated deeper into tlie paths of mesmeric 
research than the master.* By a rapidity of conviAion 
that seems almost miraculous, I pierqgd at once to 
the essence of th^ doctrine, and, piissing from tiie 
condition of patient to that of operator, became sensible 
of great inxernal power, and ot a stfength of volitijAi 
whiclk enabled me to establish the most extraordimffy 
rapports between my patients and itself, even when 
separated from, them by any distance, however con- 
fliderablef Shortly after the discovery of this new 
power, I became aware of anoUter and a still more. 
Singitittr plieQomenon within myself. In order to 
oeavey to you a proper idea of w*iich this phenomenon 
isi'J must beg you to analyse with me tITc ordinary 
process of memory.. Memory Is-tlte reproduction or 
aanmtouiug issicdc of past places and evead^ With 
• 
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, 8 ome, this mental yision is so vivid, as actually to 
produce the effect of painting thi? place or tiling re¬ 
membered upon the retina of the eye, so as to present 
it with alt its snbstpntivo form, its lights, its colours, 
and its shadow's. 'Sucli is our so-calleif memory—v^ho 
shall say wlietlier it ite memory or feality?*! had* 
always commanded tins faculty in a iiigh degree', 
indeed, so ^wiarkalfly, tliat if I hut related a passage 
from any book, tlio very page, tlie printed cliaracters, 
were sprf.ad before my mental vision, and I read from 
tliem as from tlie voluifie. My recollection was there¬ 
fore said to be wondrously faill^ul, and, 114 3 'ou wilj. ' 
remember, I never erred in’a aingib syllable. Since 
my recent investigations. vSiis faculty lijjs increased in 
a very singular maniK#. I iflive twice felt as though 
my inner self, my spiritual self, were a'dialinct-budi /— 
yet scarcely so muclwa body ai a nervous essence or 
ether; and ns if this second l:g:ing,*in moments of 
earnest thought, went frsm me, and visited tlie p.eople, 
the places, ?iio objects , of external life. fNay,’lie con¬ 
tinued, observing my extreme ’agitation, ‘ this thing I's 
not wllolly new in the history of magnetic piicnomena 
—but it is rare. \?c call it, psychologically speaking, *’ 
tlic power of far-working. But there is yet audtlier j 
and a more appalling pliaso,of far-working—tliat of a ! 
Visible appearance out of tlie body-ytUat of being here , . 
and elsewhere at thossamc time—tliat of becoming, in 
slmrt, a doppelganger. Tlie irrefragable evidence of 
tliif truth I have never dared to doubt, but it has 
always impressed me with an unparalleled horror. I 
believed, but 1 dreaded; yet Jwico I have Tor a few 
moments trembled at the tliought that I—I also may. 

be—may be- (I ratlter, far, far, rlther would* I 

believe myself deluded, drearaiqg—bven mad I Twice 
have 1 felt a eonsciousness of self-abscAje—once, a 
coiiBciousne-ss of self-seeing! Ail knowledge, all per¬ 
ception was transferred to my spiritual self, while a 
sort of drowsy numbness and inackion weighed upon 
my bodily part. 'Tlie first lime was about a fortnight 
before I visited you at Bins; the second happened five 
iiiglits since, at tlic period of wliieli you have spoken. 
On that second evening, llciiiricli’—here his voice 
trembled audibly—‘ I felt myself in possession of an 
unusual mesmeric power. I thouglit of you, and 
impelled tlie iiifiueuee,Vi -3 it were, from my mind upon 
y^nrs. This tigic, I ^iiid no resisting force opposed 
to mine; you yielded tD my dominion—you believed.’ ' 

‘ It ivns so,’ I murmurei], faintly. 

‘ At the .same time, my brother, I felt the most 
earnest Mesire to be .snccwaorc near you, to hear your 
voice, to see your Vjank and frieiidl 3 ' face, to be 
standing again in your pretty garden beside the 
running river. It was sunset, ana* 1 pictured to 
myself tiic scAte from tliat spot. Kven as 1 did so, a 
d Illness catiM! over my senses—the picture oa mj 

‘n*uior 3 ' grew wider, brigliter; I felt the sool breeze 
from the water; I saw the red sun sinking over, thtf* 
far woods; I'heard the vesper-belts ringing from the 
stooploig in a word, I was spiritually there. Presently 
I becSuie aware ns of the approach of something,*! 
knew not w'liat—but a something not of the saide 
nature as myself—somctliing that filled me with a 
sliivcring, half compounded of fear and half of pleasure. 
'I'lien a sound, smotliered and strange, as if unfitted 
for the organs of my spiritual sense, seemed to fill the 
space around—a sound resembling speech, yet rever- 
lH.‘ratiiig and confused, like distant thunder. I felt 
paralysed, and unablo to turn. It came and died away 
a second time, yet more distinctly, I ^tlngui^t^ 
words, but not their sense. It came a third time, 
vibrating, (jlear; and loud—“ AJbert, lool round, mani” . 
Making a terrible effort to overcome the bonds whi^ 
seemed to hold me, I turned—I saw you! Tlutjl^w; 
moment, a sliarp pain wrung me in eve^ limb; ' 
came a brief darkness, and I thqp found myseu^ Iritli- 
out .ony app|rent lapse olf time or seneude | 











sitting by yortder^ window, where, g^ng on tlie 
sttntet, I had begun to think of you. The sound of 
]V>tlT v$iioe yet rang In my ears; tlie sight of your face 
Was stUl before^ie; 1 shuddered—J[ tried to think that 
aU>had been a dream. *1 lifted my iAuids to my brow: 
'they wfcre numbed and heavy. ' I strove to rise; but a 
iHgid torpor seembd to weigh upon' my limbs. You 
say ■that I was visibly present in your garden; 1 know 
that 1 was bodily present in this room. Can it be tliat 
my ti'orst fears ore confirmed—that I possess a double 
being ? ’ , 

'. We wete bofn silfut fpr some moments. At last I 
told him the cifbumstances^of'the bed and of the foot¬ 
marks on th%sand. lip was shocked, but scarcely 
surprised. , ^ 

‘ I hive beeii thinking much of you,' ho said; ' and 
for several successive nights I bate dreamed of you and 
of my stay—njty, ev<?n of tliat very bedroom. Yet I 
haVe been conscious of hone rt' tlicB(‘ symptoms of far- 
tsvrking. It'is true that { have awaked each morning 
unrefreshed and weary, as if from bodily fatigue : but 
this I attributed to over-study ^and constitutional 
wegkness.' 

‘Will yoh not tell me the particulars of 3 'our first 
experience of this spiritual absence ? ’ ^ 

Albert sat pale ind silent, as if he heard not. 

I repeated tlie question. • 

‘Give me some more brandy,’ lio said, ‘and 1 will 
tell you.’ 

I did so. He rentaiijpd for a few moments looking 
at the fire before lie sfuke; at last lie proceeded, but 
•in,a still lower voice than before. ‘Tlie fir.st time wSs 
also in this room;, but hoi/nmcl! more terrible than 
tlie second. I liad bean reading— reading a metaphy¬ 
sical Avork' •Cpon the nature of the soul—when I 
experienced, quite suddenly, a sensation of extreme 
lassitude. The book grew dim before niy eyes; the 
room darkened; 1 appeared to find myself in the streets 
of the town. Plainij’ T saw the churches in tlie gray 
evening dusk ; plainly the hurrying passengers ; plainly 
the faces of many whom I knew. Now it Avas the 
market-place; now the bridge; iioat tlio Avell-known 
street in which I live. Then 1 came to tlic door: it 
stood Avide open to admit me. I passed slo'vly, slowly 
up the gloomy staircase; I a'ntered, my own room; 

.and there’- Y «> , 

Ho, paused; his voice grcAA- husky, and his face 
assumed a stony, almost a distorted appearance.* 

‘And there you saw,’ I urged—‘j’ou saw’- 

'Mysdf! Myself, sittingtin#very cliair. les,yes; 
myself stood gazing on myself looked—we looked 

into each — eacl^otlier's eyes —avc— wo —avc’- 

His voice failed; the hand holding the wine-glass 
grew stiff, and the btittlc vessel fell upon the hearth, 
and Vas shattered into a thousand fragmsnts. 

‘ AlberfC Alberti’ I shrieked, ‘look up. 0 licaveifB 1* 
what sliall I do ? ’ ^ 

1 hung franticly* over hiip; 1 seized his hands in 
niiue; they Anere cold as marble. Suddenly, if by 
a last spasmodic effort, he turned his head in the 
Erection of the door, and looked earnestly forward. 
The power of speech was gone, but his eyes glared 
witii a light tt>at atbs more vivid than tthat of life. 
Struck with an appalling idea, 1 foUoAi'ed the course of 
his gaze. Harkl a dull, dull sound—measured, dis- 
tioot, and' slow, as if of feet ascending. My blood 
tove ; -I could not remove my eyes from the doorway; 

I ebtttd not breathe. Nearer and nearer came the 
8 tii|»-««ait6mately light and heavy, light and heavy, as 
the tread of aflame man. Nearer and nearer—across 
the litoding-iupon the very threshold of tlie chamber. I 
A atidd«||Ml ^sMe me, a crasli, a darkness 1 «Ubert 
hrt sljj i H piffl l h un hU chair to the floor, dragging the 
and extingAuishing the lights beneath 
th^^)<ii'of the'aeddent. 

I^li^tting iuittol^etfrythiag but^e danger of 


my friend, I llew>to the bell anil rang wildly for help. 
The*veliemence of my cries, and tlie startling energy 
of the peal in^tim midnigtit silence of the house, roused 
every creature there; and in leas time than it takes to 
relate, the room was filled Avith a crowd of anxious and 
terrified lodgers, soine ,^uBt roused from sleep, and 
others called,, from theii;, studies, with their reading- 
lamps in their hands. ■ 

Tlf§ first thing was to* rescue Albert from where ho 
lay, beneath the weight of the fallen table—to throw 
cold water on his face and hapds, to loosen his neck¬ 
cloth, to open the Aundows for the fresh night-air. 

‘ It is of no u8e,’AuAd a young man, holding his head 
up and examining-his eyes. ‘1 am a,surgeon: I liA'e 
in this house. Your friend is dead.’ 

‘Dead !’ I echoed, sinking upon a chair. ‘No, no— 
not dead. He was—he was subject to this.’ 

‘No doubt,’ replied the surgeon: ‘it is probably his 
third attack.’ 

‘ Yesjdjs—I know it is. Is there no hope ? ’ 

He fJJook hia.head and turned away. ’’ 

‘What lias been, the caii.se of his death?’ asked a 
bystander in an awe-struck Avhispcr. 

‘ Catalepsy .’t , 

Mil MACAULAY’S NEW VOLUMES. 

On concluding a rccidiog of these massive*,volumes, 
we have been tempted to ask: ‘Is this history ?’ Our 
trunk answer to the query has been : ‘If it be not 
iiistori', as that is usnallj' under.stood, it is something 
better.’ Sneerers Avill call it an overgrown aiticle. 
Adnit it is in the ittyl^‘ of an article, it is, as such, 
an improvenJeiit on ordinnri' Iiistoricnl AA'ritg;g. We 
Avould define it as a liistorj', Avitli the addition of a lino 
qu.alitj’ wliicli iiiduce.s men to read it. 

I'lio tliird and fourth volumes will not, liowevcr, ho 
relished quite so much as the first and second. This 
is the fault of the events, not of'tlio author: the over¬ 
throw of a dA'nastA' iseiot a kind of fact to occur every 
day. As it is, in these vofufnes, extending from 
to 1097, tlicrc is a series of occurrences oiil^' second 
in intere.st to the revolution itself—the civil war in 
Seotlund, tin; civK Avar in Ireland, the great war with 
i'rance (strongly resciijbling, by the by, our present 
Avar Avitli liussiji), tlie Toleration Act, the Glencoe 
Ma.saacre, the commenc;cnient of b.anks, of newspapers, 
and of a national debt; fiiiall}', the struggles of the 
Jacobite party against tlie resistless tendency-of the 
goneriA' Avill, and the astounding intrigues of many of 
King William’s best statesmen, and even ministers, to 
keep themselves in tolerable terms with the exiled 
moiiarcli. All of these matters are treated by Mr 
Macaulay with his characteristic breadth of view and 
picturesqueness of narration; King William always the 
hero of the piece, King James the vlllainq civilisation 
and the interests of the many ever the grand ^eu, as 
opposed to barbarism generally, and the mean and 
selfish actings of all kinds of individuals. It is a party 
viefir of history; but we ifiust admit, against some 
lurking prepossessions, that it is the view of the party 
of progress, and of the general good, as against its 
op;mnents. Anyhow, if our author has really to any 
t^ious extent traduced King James, in uiewiog hint 
as a heartless, incorrigible tyrant and poltroon, and a 
bounder out of j^ssassina, majl God foirgive him, for it 
will, we fear, be a concluded case. Who shtdl hope 
to get a defence listened to by one-twentiaSi of those 
who will here read, and be persuaded? 

Our narroA*' limits forbidding u« to go at length Into 
any of Mr Macaulayfs narrations, it will be our best 
course to‘draw attention to a. toAv short pasiagbs, 
chiefly of the nature of repidrk, wl(^ we think ha 
happilyiAatches at nov^ truths, or iUul^tes importiKitt 












political propositions. Jn hurrying along the stream of 
the story, one.js only too apt to oTerlook such passaj^es, 
however distinguished by their pSsdom.s , 

Speaking of the bishops ancT other clergy wlio lost 
thefr positions by refusing to take the oaths to tlie new 
sovereigns, our author says‘ It is. certain that tlie 
moral characfer of the nonjusore, as a clasg, did-not 
stand high. It seems hard to impute laxity of prin¬ 
ciple to persons who undodlrtedly made a great sacnilce 
to principle. And yetsexperience abundantly proves, 
that many who are capable of making a great sacrifice, 
when their blood is heated hy conflict, and when tne 
public eye is fixed upon them, ar?™t cap-ablo of per¬ 
severing long in*the daily practice dr obscute virtues.. 
It is by no means improbable that zealots may have 
given their lives for a relipon which had never eflhe- 
tually restrained their vindictive or their licentious 
passions. We learn, indeed, from fathers of the highest 
authority, that, even in the purest ages of the Church, 
some confessors, who had manfully refused^m save 
themselves from torments and death* by tliliwing 
frankincense on the altar of Jupiter, ufterw’ards 
brought scandal on the Christian name by gross fraud 
and debauchery.’ • • 

There is not less penetration in a remark regarding 
the fact, that among George Fox's followers wore some 
men far above himself in intelligence. ‘ llobert Barclay 
was a man»of considerable parts and learning. William 
Venn, though inferior to Barclay in both niatural and 
acquired abilities, was a gentleman and a scholar. That 
such men should have become the followers of George 
P'ox ougtit not to astonish any person who remembers 
what qtpek, vigorous, and higlily pultivated intellects 
were in our own time duped IjJ* tlie unkncpvn tongfic.s. 
Tile trutft is, that no powers of rniinUcoiistitatc a 
security ag-oinst errors of tliis description. Touching 
God and Ilis ways witli man, the liighest Iiunian facul¬ 
ties can discover little more than the meanest. In 
theology, the interval is sniiill indeed hetween ^ristotlc 
and a cliild, between Ax-ehimedes and a nake<l savage. 
It is not strange, therefore, tliaj^ wise men, weary of 
investigation, tormented by* uncertainty, longing to 
believe something, and yet seeing objections to every¬ 
thing, sliould submit themselves absolutely to teachers, 
who, with firm and undodbtitig faith, lay claim to a 
su[)ematural commission. Tlius, yvi frequently see 
inquisitive and restless spirits take refuge from tlieir 
own scepticism in the bosom of a cltfrch wliicli pre¬ 
tends to infallibility; and, after questioning the exist- 
enee of a Deity, bring tliemselves to worsliip a-wafer. 
And tlius it was that Fox made some converts to whom 
ho was immeasurably inferior in everything exiiejt the 
energy of his convictions.’ 

Mr Macaulay explains very clearly how tlie national 
debt commenced in 1092. There was a want of money 
for the state beyond the supply which tlie utmost 
possible taxation'could afibrd, and at the same time a 
superabundaAre of money in the hands ^of capitalists 
at a ]^s what to make of it. When one party was 
impelled by the strongest motives to borrow, and 
anotliei*was iinjSellcd by equally strong motives to 
lend, it was not possible tfiat ii debt should not have 
been contracted. The first transaction wtfs the loan of 
a million, in the form of life-annuities, at ten ])er cent, 
till 1700, an^ after that, seven per cen^. Mr Macaulay 
adds some observations which 'Srtiay carry a pecuHaA 
comfort at the present moment. ‘ Such was the origin of 
that debt .which has since become the greatest prmiigy 
thiu eber j^erplexed the sagacity and confounded tiie 
pttde of statesmen and phitosophers. At every stage 
in the growth-of that debt, the nation has set up the 
same cry of anguish and despair. At every stage in 
t^ growth of that debt, it has be^ serhjusljp' asserted 
l^'wise meift that bankruptcy and rain were at hand. 
Ye^jitUI tiw deibt w«a>t on growing, and stlU bank- 
rttplcf tad nii& VeRf as remote at ever, WVn tlie 


sreat contest |»ith Iionis XIV. waj flnaliy terminated 
by the Peace of Utrecht, the nition owed about fifty 
millions; and tliat debt was considered, not merply.bja 
the rude multitude, «ot merely by fox-lyinting squires 
and coflbe-house orators, but b)r acute, and profound 
thinkers, as an incumbrance which would permanently 
cripple tlie body-pdlitic. Nevertlielesi, trade flourished 
wealth increased; the nation^became richer and.riclier. 
Ttien came the war of tlie Austrian Succession; and 
tlie debt mso to eighty millions. Pamphletpers, liis* 
torians, and orators, pronounced (liat now, at all events, 
our case was dcsjierate. Yet, tii(h8ij|jnl of iacreasing. 
prosperity—signs which Coc^dTieither bS*counterfeited 
nor concealed—ought to-'hav^ satisfied nbservont and 
reflecting men tliat a uebt of eiglity millioryi was less 
to tile England which was governed byTeiham*, tlian 
a debt of fifty millionsfliad been *to tlie England which 
was governed by Oxflird. Soon war agdin broke forth, 
and, under the energetiif and jlrodigal administration 
of tlie first tvilliam Pitt, tig; debt rapidly swelled tg. 
a hundred and forty millions.’ As soon ns the first 
intoxication of vietcyy was over, men of theory and 
men of business almost unanimously pronounced thgt 
the fatal day bad now really arrived. The <ftily states- 
npin, indeed, active or speeWative, wdio did not slinre 
*in the general delusion was Edmunt Burke. David 
Hume, undoubtedly otie of the moat profound political 
economists of liis time, declared that our madness 
bad exceeded the madness of the Crusaders. Bichard 
Coeur de l.ion and St Louis ^lad not gone in the 
face of aritlimctieal demonstration. It was’ impos¬ 
sible to pVove by figures that the road to Paradisp 
did not lie tlirough Tlie Ilhly Land ; but’ it was pos¬ 
sible to prove by figures tliat«the road to national 
ruin was tlirough tlie national debt. It waFsdIe, how¬ 
ever, now to talk about (be road ; v/c liad done with 
the ro.id ; wi* liad readied the goal; all w.ss over; all 
the revenues of the island nortli of 'I¥ent and west of 
Heading wore mortgaged. Better for us to have been 
conquered by 1 riissia or Austria, tlinn to be saddled 
willi tbe interest of a Imndrcd and forty millions. And 
yet tins great philusupber—for such he was—liad only 
to open Ids eyes, and to see improvement all around 
1 dm—cities increasing, cultivation extending, marts too 
small for tlie cro,jpd of Jmyers and sellers, Imrbours 
inyifiicient to emtain tbe shipping, artificial rivers 
joining the chief iiilamr seats of industry to tlie chief 
seaports' streets better lighted, houses better furnished, 
richer wares.exposed to sale fn statelier shops, swifter 
earriagesf rolling aloBg #i*oother roads. IIo had, 
indeed, only to conipaA^the Edinburgh of ids boyhood 
with the Edinburgh of his old age. Jlis prediction 
remains to posterity, a memorable instance of the 
weakness from*%ldch tlie strongest minds are not 
exempt. Adam Smitli saw a little and but a IHtle 
furRier. He admitted that, immense aS tl» burden 
was, tlic nation did actually sustain it, and thrive under 
it in a way wbieli nobody cjpuld have*forescen. But he 
warneij^ Ms countrymen nut to repeat so hazardous ai) 
experiiiiont. Tlio limit liad been reached. Even a 
small increase might be fatal. Kot less gloomy was' 
the view wiiicli George Grenville, a minister'emincntly 
diligent and practical, took of* our financial situation. 
The nation must, he conceived, sink under a debt of a 
hundred and forty millions, unless a portion of the load 
were borne by the American colonies. The attempt 
to lay a portion of the. load on the American colonies 
produced'another war. That war left ua wHh an 
additional hundred millions of debt, and wfthout ^be 
colonies, whose help had been representod as indispen* 
.siablc. Again England was given over; ind again the 
Stranges patient persisted in becomitig stronger a^ 
more blooming, in spite of all the diagnostics and .p^||:i 
nostics of state-physicaans, As she had been vMmP 
more proaperoua witli a debt of tt hundred and fl^ty 
millions than with a debt of*flfty ndUiona, so iAi^>was 









"riiibly more protij^erous with a debt of, two hundred ene^y; and to •this praise no English at^efOiaa has- 
Md forty millions thaii with a debt of one hundred and a filirer claim tlmn Montague.’ 

/urty inillions. Soon, however, the wars which sprang As a contcget to him was Robert Harley, a man of ■' 
from the Frepcii Revolution, and which far exceeded alow intellect, and a bad, tedious speaker, with' ‘that 
in cost any th{it the >^orld had evdr seen, tasked the sort of industry and that sort of exactness wliich viould 
powers of public credit to the utmost. When the have mode him a resp^tablc antiquary or king-at- 
•world was against rest, the funded debt of England arms.’ ‘ His kiin\vledge,jiis gravity, and ids independent 
amounted to eight liundrcd millions.* gJf tlio most position, gained for him the ear of the House; and 
enlightened man had been told, in 1792, that in 1616 eveft Ids bad si)eakiug'W!t»,'in some sense, an advan- 
tJie interest on eight hundred millions wouH be duly tage’ to liim ; for people ate very loath to admit tliat 
paid to tile day at tlij* Bank, <lie would hiivo boon as tlie same man can unite very different kinds of 
, hard of kelief bs if jic Ijad been told that the govern- cicclleiicc. It is. soothing to envy to believe, that 
ment would be In possessjyn •of the lump of Aladin or what is splendi(l#;anuot lie solid, that what is clyar 
of tlie,,purse 0 ^'rortunatps.*^ It was, in truth, a gigantic, cannot be profcCnd. Very slowly was the public 
a fabulottg debt; and wo can'liardly wonder that the brought to acknowledge that Mausneld was a groat 
cry of despair sliould have been louder tliancver. But jurist, and that Burke was a groat master of political 
again that cry was found to liave been as unreasonable science. Montague was a brilliant rhcturiciaii, and, 
aa ever. Aft*' a few' years of exhaustion, England therefore, though he liad ton times Harley’s capacity 
recovered herself. Yet, likc'Addison’s snietudinarian, for the driest parts of business, was represented by 
.Urho continued to wliimpQr tli.at lie was Aying of con- iletrac^s as a superficial, prating pretender; but, 
sumption till he became so fat tliat lie was sliamcd into from^^ absence of show in Harley's discourses, many 
silence, Mie went on complaining ^thnt she was sunk ill people inferred that there must be much substance; 
poverty till lier wealth showed itself by tokens which and he was pronounced to lie a deep-read, deep-thinking I 
made her’complaints ridiculous. The beggared, the gentleman—vot a fpio talker, but fitter to direct affairs | 
bankrupt society, not only proved able to meet .all ^ts pf state than all the fine talkers in the world. This 
obligations, but, -irliile meeting those obligations, grew‘ character lie long supported with that cunning wliicli 
richer and richej so fast that tlio growth could almost is frequently found in company with ambitious 'and 
be discerned by the eye. In every county, we^.saw’ unquiet inecliocrity. He constantly liad; oncn with his 
wastes recently turned into gardens; in every cit}', beet irieiide, an air of mystery and reserve, wliich 
we saw new streets, lyid squares, and markets, more'■ seemed to indicate that lie knew some momentous 
brilliant' lamps, more <ibunilant supplies of water; in secret, and that his mind was labouring with some 
tjie suburbs of every great scat of industry, wc saw villas vast design. In Ibis way he got, and long kept, a high 
multiplying‘fmtt^ each iMbosoified in its gay little reputation for wisdom. It was not till that reputation 
paradise oHilacs andsroses. While shallow politicians liart made ^-im an earV a knight of the garter, lord 
were repoMing that the energies of the people were bigli treasmyir of England, and master of the fate of 
borne down by the iveiglit of the public burdens, the Europe, that his admirers began to find out that lie 
first journey was performed by steam on a railway, was really a dull, puzzle-headed man.’ 

Soon the island^was intersected by railways. A sum On the point hero mooted by our author, every one 
exceeding the whole amount of the national debt ct eould rj,'adily supply illustrations. There are some 
the end of the American war, was in a few years qualities wliieh the world doe* not expect to find in 
voluntarily expended by tills ruined people in viaducts, one man—above all,^ genius and application. Coiisc- 
tunnels, embankments, bridges, stations, engines, queiitl}', if a man is seen lo^bc industrious, it is always 
Meanwiiile, taxation was almost constantly becoming concluded that ho piviscsses no more brilliant qualities, 
lighter and lighter; yet still the Exchequer was full. The fact, on the contrary', is, that it is only when 
It may be now affirmed, without fcaf of contradiction, attended by ajipiicauoii tliat brilliant qualities over 
. that wo find it as easy to ^ay theainterest of eiglit fully prove theiinelves; and industry by itself, notwith- 
Imndred millions, as our ancestors found it, a century standing all scliool-roani lectures on tlie subject, never 
ago,'to pay the interest of wghty millions.’ . * carried a man forward ia any but the humblest walks 


carried a man forward ia any but the humblest walks 


Montague was a .brilliant orator, and in reality of life, 
possessed of vigorous takats flir administration, but The picture which Mr M.acaulay gives of the Catholic 
always, by rcasoA of his briingftey, thought to be only Irish in 1069 might almost stir their descendants into 
showy. Tlier^ was a general disposition to depreciate a iies/ rebellion against tbc English, if they were 
him. * His bitterest enemies were unable to dcii}' lh.it generally to read his vulumes. He is scarcely more 
some, of the expedients which lie IrtAi proposed liad lenient to the Scottish Highlanders, on whose vices of 
proSred highly beneficial to the nation* But it was idleness, thievery, and quarrelsomeness he dwells witli 
^ said that*ttu4e expedients were not devised by liimlelf. gusto strange in a writer with Mac at tlie beginning 
‘ He was represen^, in a hundred pamphlets, as the of ids name, while lie fails, as we tliink, to trace the 
daw in lioiTowedr plumes.^ He had taken, it was better qualities which the vices of tlie Celtic blood 
fffirtned, the.hint of every one of his great pfeys from were redeembd tind relieved. Yet he gives a fair 
the writings or the conversation of some iiigeniuus narration of the unfortunate affair of Glencoe, not 
•peculator. This reproacli was, in truth, no reproach, wholly acquitting William of 'blame,ethough the main 
We can scarcely expect to find in the same human load is thrown, as is due, ort the Master of Stair. We 
being the talents which are necessary for tlie making suspect it ia about as impossiblo for a mind like Mr 
of new discoveries in political science, and the talents Macaulay’s to sympathise witlj the views of. any 
irhich obtain the assent of divided and tumultuous rude people like the Irish or Highlanders as it would 
MiMnbites to great practical reforms. To be at once for them ti appreciate a bill of tights, or the 
Mg Adam Smith and a Pitt, is scardcly possible. It is aootrines of a refined political economy. 'The contrast 
tmimy praise enougli for a busy politician, that he he forms on t(je8e points with Sir Waltdr ^ott, is 
.knows Jiow to use tlie theories of otliers; that he calculated to be a curious study, 
dkceti^ am^^ Uie soiietnes of innumerable projee- It ia interesting to observe in this book JoatiM 

IMS, tim precise scheme which is wanted, and whiclw became a bad king through his earnestness 4® '4 
fa'.prsnticabk; that he shapes it to suit pressing particular religious faith, and Willutm prOvo^ a igooff 
fafammstonces mid popular humours; that he propoKS ot»e, or at least a uSbful and beneficial rnJer., iia ooiMi- 
fa jiMt wiiea.it fa most likely m be favourably received; quence of a lacitudinarianistn whidi made him tolel'ant 
that he trioa>pbantl|i defends it against all objectors; and a jmtroii of toleration, Iflfe suspicions entertaMfad 
and that lie carries »t Intff execution wipi prudence and of hisAuundness by the High-ehtircli party lewl 












OHAMB^iS'S JOUBNAI*. 


Macaulay to giro us jt rapid sketch of an ancient 
royal practice noV long abrogated. The ceremonjf of 
' touching persons affligted witlu scrofuV had come 
down almost unaltered from tile darkest of the dark 
age^to the tithe of Newton and Locke. The Stuarts 
frequently dispensed tlie healing ipfluences in the 
Banqueting-liuuse. The day8,on which ^liis miracle 
was to be wrought were fixed at sittings of tlie pipvy- 
council, and were solemnly* notified by the clerg/ in 
all tire parisli churelics o*f the realm. When tlie 
appointed time came, several divines in full canonicals 
stood round the canopy of state. The surgeon of the 
royal iiouseliold introduced tlie sicl!.^ A passage from 
tho sixteenth clijiptcr of the Go3pcl‘'of St Mark was 
read. When the words, “Tliey shall lay tlieir liands 
on the sick, and tliey sliall recover,” liad been pro¬ 
nounced, there was n pause, and oqc of the sick was 
brouglit up to the king, llis majesty stroked the 
ulcers And swellings, and liiing round the natient’s 
neck a whitg ribbon, to which was fastened a gvld coin. 
The otiicr sufferers were then led up in siiccteikion ; 
and, as eacli was touclied, tlie cliaplain repeated tlie 
incantation—“They shall lay their hands on the sick, 
and they shall recover.” Then .came* the epistle, 
prayers, antiplionies, and a benediction. Tho service* 
may still be found in tlio I’rayer-hooks of tlife reign 
of Anne. Indeed, it was not till some time after the 
accession <Jf George I., that the university of Oxford 
ceased to reprint the Office of Healing ttfgether with 
the Liturgy. Theologians of eminent learning, ability, 
and*virtue, gave the sanction of their authority to this 
mummery ; and, wliat is stranger still, medical men 
of high note believed, or nflfectod to believe, in tlie 
balsamic virtues of the royal h.fnd. We nhist suppose 
that evei^ surgeon who attended Charl'is II. was a 
man of high repute for skill; and more than one of 
the surgeons who attended Charles II. has loft us a 
solemn profession of faith in the king's miraculous 
power. One of them is not ashamed to tell us, ,fhat the 
gift WHS communicatP(>by tlie unction administered at 
the coronation ; tliut tlie cures w^re so numerous, and 
sometimes so rspid, that t4i(,*y could not bo attributed 
to any natural cause; that the.failures were to lie 
ascribed to want of faith on tlie part of tlie patients ; 
that Charles once handiccf a scrofulous Quaker, and 
made him a healthy man and a snutftl eliurcliman in 
a moment; that, if those who*liad been healed lost 
or sold the piece of gold which liad he- n liung round 
their necks, tlie ulcers broke forth again, and could 
be removed only by a second touch and a second talis¬ 
man. We cannot wonder that, when men of science 
gravely repeated such nonsense, the vulgar ^loiild 
believe it. Stili less can we wonder tliat wretches 
tortured by a disease over wliich natural remedies had 
no power, should eagerly drink in tales of preternatural 
cures; for notliing is so credulous as misery'. The 
crowds which repaired to tlie palace on the days of 
healing were^mmense. Charles Hu in tho course of 
his reign, touched near 100,000 persons. Tho number 
seems to have increased or diminished as the king’s 
populartty rose Or fell. During tliat Tory reaction 
wnicli followed the dissolution of tlie Oxford parlia¬ 
ment, tile press to get near him was terriife. In 1682, 
he performed the ritoSSOO times. In 1084, the throng 
was sucli that six or seven of tlie sie^ were trampled 
to death. James, in one of Ms progresses, touche^ 
800 persons in tlie choir of the cathedral of Chester. 
‘The expense of the ceremony was Jittle leas than 
L.10,000 i year, and would have been much greater 
hat the vigilance of the royal surgeons, whose 
t^uiiness it was to examine the applicants, and to dis- 
'ttef^ohih those who came for the cure frdhi those who 
came fat Uie gold. * , 

Willhun It^ too much sense to be duped, and too 
noth honesty tofbear a part in what lie knew to.be 
M iatposture. ** It is a sUly superstition," he exetaimed, 


when he hearj that,*at tlie close of Lent, his palace 
was besieged by a crowd of tlie kicK. “ Give the poor 
creatures some money', and send them away.” Qn one, 
single occasion lie was importuned into l^ing his Iiaiid 
on a patient. “Go'S give you blitter h«^ltli,” he said, 

“ and more sense.” Tlie'’parents of scrofulous children 
cried out against iiis cruelty; bigots lifted up tbeir' 
liands and eye* in liorror at his impiety; Jacubiies 
sarcastically praised him for not presuming to arrogate 
to liitnself mi power wliicli belonged only to legitimate 
sovereigns ; and oven some W^igs tliuugiit tliat lie 
acted unwisely', in treating witlj siigli mfikud >Kntcmpt . 
a snixTstition w’liich had'a stiffing hoftl'Jii the vulgar 
mind; but William was mot bo raov^d, and was, 
accordingly', set down (fy many High Churplimcn as 
eillicr an infidel or a puritan.’ ^ 

HOTEL ilEDO'TRY. 

‘Waiteb, this wine is verR had,’ complained I tht. 
otlier day, in the cofTee-room of a hotel in a popular 
watering-place, wlijtjjer I liad repaired to five the 
enup de grace to a London Novcniher and a liyer 
coiiiplaiiit at the same time. The alliislon* was to a 
n^dcst pint of Bordeaux, wiierewith 1 was assisting 
the digestion of my/l iconrfeait.' t 

‘Indeed, sir! I anf very sorry. I^ is the same as 
is siwvcd in the private apartments, and I liave'not 
Iieiird it complained of. I’ll cliangc it, if you’ll allow 
me;’ and the serf departed ,witli the repudiated 
decanter. • 

I recurred to my^ indisposition—I was in all thy 
illness of convales^nco-S and felj d,o’ considering 
whether it was not just pnssiblowthat the fault migiit 
not be with, tlie wine after all. I coiiaidei^ so long 
tliat the subject at length swam heforo me in a kind of 
mist, till I was c.allcd away from it by a voice. 

‘ W.aiter.’ 

‘ Yes, sir,’ I reply; though how I come to find my¬ 
self in tliat reversed position, I must leave to tlie 
penetration of my reader to settle for himself hereafter. 
Attired in an evening costume, with an irreproaclinble 
white tie, I am in No. 2J, private sitting-room, and in 
tlie hotel in wliUvIi I retnembur to liave dined; for I 
sevn to have retained mv uwn individuality, and liave 
acquired somebody else’s into tlie bargain. I am await¬ 
ing resi^ectfully the mandate of an imperious gentle¬ 
man, with large wliiskers and ajred face—and hands 
to match in liotli parficiirtfs—who is looking out for 
his name in Uic Fasliioh^ile Arrival List. ‘ Oil, waiter, 
here; I ivant to order dinner.’ , 

I suppress an intimation rising to my lips that I am 
not deaf, and imfid tlie bill of fare. My patron con¬ 
siders, and I respect him for it: wliat is wortli doing 
at til is wortli doing well, even to the 8rd*ing Of a 
dinner. At length lie makes up ids mind, wMcIi tw * 
conveys to me in the foUoi|ing terms: 

‘Let,me have a curry. You’ve got .scane decent 
curry-powder in tlio liouse, I suppose ? Well, tlien, a 
curry. And then some fowl— Ptndj/, you know—^ 
Poutg d la Marengo' 

‘Soup or flsii, sir?’ I take the liberty of suggestii®. 

‘Eh I 0 yes, of course soup—mulligiitawney.’ 

Curry and mulligatawney 1 mulligatawney and a 
chicken entr<?e, thinks , I to myself, is ratlter bad 
heraldry. Every mkn is, of course, the natural guafdiiM 
of his own epigastrum; but there it probably some 
mistake here. So I deferentially hint that, having 
regard to the carry, Barmecide may like to replace the ; 
•mulligatawney b/ a potage d la PaeiHon} or tliat* if 
he dettfrmines upon both devils, hs^may perhaps ; 
glad to aiibstitute a brace of wood-cocks Ibr the 
poulg. ■ . : 

‘Confound 3 |oa, airl’ is the rejly I receive, to my 
well-meant attempt to ‘moke fUmgs ptoamah’ 






yon suppose I don’t, knowhow to^rder f dinner? I’vw ‘Yes, I think that’ll do ve*y well: half-past four, 
better dinners on niy table at home than are ever th^n. Waiter, cold roast-beef, eh, with a little soup , 
■BCiwed in this house.’ and an «n(r^, «r a pieje of fish; whatever will give the 

‘Certainly,fsir,’ I respond aoqniescently, though I ieasttroublejyouknow,waiter;andanylittlepuddingor 
have my hnyate opWon upon feie subject. ‘Any sweet that will be convenient. Yes, thank you,that’H do.* 
sweets, sir?’ * *1 am departing hast'ly, feeling som^ difficulty in ^ 

’ • Sweets, hey ?' Oh, of course. Here, some of that.’ smotherings a hearty r denunciation of considerate 

The gentleman indicates,fiiy means of llistfinger, a ye/e« faimiies who claim ‘credit for forethought for their 
a la Chartreuse, which he seems doubtful, I fancy, dependents, based upoh *&'sounder foiindiilions than 
about committing to words; apd turns to continue his hypocritical professions, when the lady, after a 
search in the Fashionable Arrival List aforesaid for moment’s consultation with Iier lord and master, 

. •- Bullfrogv Eri-, at the Pavilion, from Leeds;’ calls me back. , o 

anfl I depar^^to inserf iiv the cook’s book the order ‘This is tlic vpy thing, my dear; is it not? So 

I have recek'ed, witli,which, that functionary seems beautifully appropriate! Oh, waiter,, can.you read ? 
enfflciently entertained. A man need be forbearing as ’rhough ratlier staggered by this inquiry, I recover 
Grisetda herself to be a waiter, thinks 1. presence of mind enough to admit myself conversant 

‘ Captain and Mrs 6a8huny.’ Whispers the hall-porter with the accomplishment alluded to. 
to me confidciftinllyup the pipe, as two arrivals with ‘ All! then, if you’ll accept that, and read it, I shall 
one .portmanteau ascend tile grand staircase at this be happy to give it you.’ And I am placed in possession 
moment, to sitting-rooin No. 18, which they had written of a si^Ii work, entitled A IVord to a gaiter, with a 
'to engage on iny floor. Captain Dashuny, thougli frontf^iece representing one of my brctliren listening 
obviously a coxcomb, is ns obyiously n gentleman, to the good advice of a benign gentleman, wlio, in out- 
Al?out Mrs Dasliuny, I feel some difficulty in coming ward appearance, miglit have stood own brother to the 
to an opinion, as she wears her veil down, and only virtuous niait at my side. Fortified by the aid to my 

exhibits—which 1 fancy she does almost ostentatiou^y, *S!ibbath contemplations afTorded by this incident, and 

_the hand grii'ed by the symbol whicli aftbi'cls endowed likewise witli a similar gift for my under- 

cvidencc, tjuanlupi valeat, of her title to that appellation, waiter, which—tliongh the parcel seemed to contain 
The Captain orders an early supper—a maponn<\-ie of assortments like a stationer’s shop on St Valentine’s 
lobster. morning, adapted to all sorts and conditions of men— 

‘ And, some champapne,’ suggests tlie Lady. ' was scarcely as appropriate, being entitled the Moral 

I cannot conceive w^at it is that brings tlie Caf<? do Militiaman, 1 quit tile room. * 

1,’Europc to my recollection at this moment; nor am 1 If such be one of the glimpses afforded liim of what 
able to say wliy-,but hcro^ am slightly anticipating— passes muster in soeiety for piety, a man need bo pure 
I am instructed, the 4iext morning, after Captain and of hc.art iiuJ^ed. mid liblrally endowed with that ‘spirit ' 
Mrs DaSmiiy have partaken of breakfast, whioli in- which tliiiikctli no evil,’ to be a waiter, think's I. 
eludes deviled kidneys and a bottle of I’ontac, to Seven o’eloek ! All the business of the day seems to 
present that officer’s bill, and signify to him tliat tlie have gathered into a foen.s for the purpose of falling , 
rooms are engaged. m wame upon tny devoted liead. ‘ - -liullfrog. Esq., 

I serve my emit .is gracefully ns I can, but I find from Leeds,’ lins sent for me to abuse the sherry, 
the duty extremely disagreeable. A man need possess because, after bis niullig.itawndy and curry, bo finds it 
the vigil.ince of Argus, and the diplomatic genius of hot in liis moutli. tlaptain Dasliuny, in No. 18, has 
Sir Hamilton Seymour himself, to be a waiter, thinks I. eliaiiged liis mind about the lobster, because Mrs ! 

‘Waiter,’ dulcifies an urbane gentleman in No. 3G— Dasliuny thinks e1ic«would prefer soniethiiig hot; and | 
who rings his bell tenderly, gs honest Iznak impaled wants a spatcb-coek insteai^ and to see the cliampagnc ' 
his W'orm, just as I am rt?turnlng from ordering in ice, for fear of a inistake. The considerate family 
Mrs D.a8limiy’s champagne—thinlt, as to-morrow is in No. 3(! desii^ to see the proprietor immediately, 
Sunijay, and we do not like to do anything unn^'cossary bi'cause tlicy liave rung tlie bell twice for tea-being 
on that day, wc should jike to order dinner now in desirous of attewding late service at St Darablms’s—and 
advance.’ • " • , can’t get it; wlien tlie house-clerk brings me up Lady 

‘ If you please, sir.’ ** , • Maiindcr’s bill. No. 4.1, who wishes to depart by the 

‘Well now, waTter, we wislfsto give as little trouble eigli^’cloek train, 
as possible; a»d as we always take a cold dinner at ‘On, waiter! don’t go!’ observes this lady, as I lay 
home on Sunday, to spare tlie servants, suppose we down the bill for her inspection, and am stealing away 
say a piece of roast-beef—roasted this evening so as to to attend to tlie simultaneous requirements of Nos. 18, 
be A)ld, you know, waiter. Eb, my deaf?’ ^ , 27, and 3C. ‘ I always like to go through the bill with 

‘My d?ar,^ho is opening a parcel just arriveahy somebody’—slie has been in the house three weeks— 
the train from Loi^on, ia conjugally acquiescent. ‘before I settle it.’ With a sigh of des|)air, which, of 

‘Yes. Well, now, wha^would be tlie most con- course, it is my duty should not be audible—waiters 
Tcnient hours waiter, eh ? To give as little ftqiible as Iiaving no more business to sigh tlian cits.vns or 
possible, you know.’ corp/jhiTes—T attend deferentially while ‘ my la^,’ yitli 

I venture to hint, as he has been so considerate as my aid and that of a double gye-glass,“goes tlir^gh the 
to inquire, that six or half-past—the hour at which the account. A run down stairs to the clerk, to inquire 
Other dinners in the house are about, antf the servants what ‘sixpence paid’ on Wednesday-week means, 
necessarily in attendance—would perhaps be the most to find, after much inquiry, that it relates to a gratuity 
acceptable. bestowed, by her ladyship’s directions, upon a ‘ tumT 

‘Ah! yes, to be sure, I daresay. But as we always like sailor’ who had mvested her Carriage at tlie dw; 
po.to church in the evening ourselves, waiter, I’m another journey, because the bill is so ekOfbitaitt, t^ 
i^aid, eh 1 that would hardly do. Suppose we say half- pretend to desim the proprietor to step up, who kno^ 
p*st fbw, now: after afternoon service. Eli, my dear ? ’ better, and is unfortunately ‘ not at home i* an 

‘My dear’.thinks that half-past four will do very hour’s respectful argument in defence, of ordinary 
well. Np chance of ray getting out to-morrow now,* charges, whigh tlm lady has objected to' in the satnf 
tl^ks X; the con%derate fomily’s half-past-fouf dinner manner, and paid, e^ery time she has visited the Wuile 
o^iipying just that interval between lunch-time and for the Igst five years, occupy » XHrofitaWe tHi»e* 
the usual dinner-hour which affords ray only oppor- quarters of an hour, wbichi but for the foittUflf^ 
tunity for a little rdtajcatijpn. Howevei^ the cook will olrcumitance, that tr^ns, like tides, wait fm pp tu|4| 
benefit, at idl events. ( . might nafe been a whole onei 

: ‘ _ S « 
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CHAMBERS JOURNAL. 


A man need have the ohivairy of Don Quixote, and 
the patience of Job, to 9a a waiter, tliinks 1. • 

However, it is an existence of cohip^sations ; and 
finding myself someliow endo\^—for waiters, with 
ailA&eir opportnnities, arc no wiser in some respects 
^an tlieir neighbours—witit a wife and four cliildrea, 

I go down, wlRn my day’s labours are over, at clcycn 
o’clock, to draw my wages; for it is Saturday, as I l>ave 
said, and pay-day—five-and-^tvMnty shillings a wVek, 
and no vails, attendan(;e being very properly charged 
in the bill. 

A man need be as modest in his personal require¬ 
ments, as St Simeon Stylites himsei*^ to be a waiter, 
thinks I. Courtesy and clean lineial; to be as well 
dressed as his masters, and better bred than some of 
them j tho forbearance of Griscldn, the vigilance of 
Argus, and tlie taut of a diplomate; ^oal principle 
enough to see liypocrisy in liigli places, and not’follow 
the example of Ids betters, and renounce lionosty too; 
tho chivalry of Don Quixote, the patience of ,fob, and 
tlie pcrsonal*8c]f-dcnial of a saint—all required,full 
play at once, like tlie fountains at Versailles on a fete- 
day, for flve-and-twunty Hhillings a "week. However, 
it is education, after all: thesd ar^i <iay% of jirogress, 
and who knows what may haption ; for, certainly, it^ 
requires not much higher qualifications—and tliey 
don’t always, I suspect, get as higli—to qualify for a 
cabiti6t minister, thinks I. 

» 

‘I’ve changed tlio wine, sir, as you desired,’ said a 
voice at my side; and the GanymtHlo in black cloth 
stood again beside me. How long he had been there, 
and wtiether any further conversation had passed 
between us, I am not prepared »t<) ^aj'. all oveiUs, 
if 1 bad fallen asleep, 1 had awakened. ^ I tasted my 
fresli bottle, found it good, and ende.avoured to trace 
the difl'erence between it and its predecessor without 
success. 

‘Is this a different wine, waiter?’ I inquired vciy 
placably. , 

‘]'’re3li bottle, sir; the wine is tlie same. Other 
bottle not well corked, pe,ylgips,’‘ lie added, 1 almost 
thought compassionately. ‘ Can get you anything 
else, sir?' 

‘ A pen and ink, if you pIcBsc.’ 

And here is the result. In vino, venilus 

--j--— 

RINGS AND THEIR SIGN4FICANCE. 

It would almost seem as if the love of personal 
omamcn^tion had been instinctive in humanity from 
tlie very beginning of its history. If man did not 
bring it into the world with him, he certainly acquired 
it very soon after lie became aware of the necessity 
of clothing. In some cases, it is even stronger than 
that necessity; for wo find tho savage man, who is 
not inclined to add anything in tlie way of covering 
to the rairaeat with which nature i^as furnislied liim, 
80 pasrionately fond of those tilings, which are to him 
what tne pearl necklace is to the young beauty, that 
he oftetb sacrifice! iiis own comfort, and quite ns often 
the lives of otliers, in order to adorn his tawny skin. 
It it impossible, we believe, to ascertaifi how soon 
the love of ornament^began to manifest itself. Certain 
it is, tliat in, the very oldest records and representa¬ 
tions of hutnan life, we find yewelldi'y, embroiderju 
and' rich colours, betokening the gratification of a 
ttatnral idling and symbolising power or distinction. 
Not to speak of the oviderfoes which the monuments 
of Egypt aflbrd of tho early development of 

^is passion for personal adornment, we find that even 
lihe simple patriarchs were susceptible to it, and had 
'' theilr signet-rings and coats of many colours. Among 
' tb^ 0t^ks, to6, wo find tliat earrings and Necklaces 
Were ‘dommonly worn by females, long be&re the 
; Kl^ which soulptured the Medicean Yenmallgd Tost 


its cunning. Tlie ears of that statue which enchants 
tho world are pierced, and problbly were at one 
time adorned with circlets of gold, such as liung from» 
the delicate lobes fijom wliich the artist modelled. 
Egyptiaq and EtriAcan* tombs tSivo furnislied us with 
evidences of the skill 'Wiiieli man put'forth in tho 
construction of tlipso ornaments thaiMiave come down- 
to us almost,unchanged in atyle,' and worn tlien, ,as 
now, fur mere personal adornment. Go to tlie British 
Museum, qnd you will there see a necklace once worn 
by a young Greek beahty, which, with its links of 
gold and its dependent heart, will^t oiftic remind you 
of the one that sparkled on Who siioV} '^icck of Hie 
captivating Miss Junes at tlie last ball, at wliich you 
were subdued by lier stfiiles. ‘The old fashion of the 
Greek jewellers seems as enduring as tho'gold and 
gems in which tliey sworked. * After tlic lapse of 
thirty or forty centuries, we can bpt follow them, and, 
in must instances, we only do s<t at a distance. 

Of ail personal ornaments, tlio finger-riu^ is pgrhapi 
the most ancient, and has been hiost extensively worn.' 
How it first came into use, is, of courses a matWr wliich 
wo can say but littlS aliout. Its origin is enrelopqd 
in tlio mists of fable; but tlie Greeks, who? above’ml 
otliers, were such adepts in, tlie management of the 
Talulous, believed tliat tlie fasliion oflwearing rings on 
the finger emanated from no leas a personage than 
Zeus himself, and that the first wcarcr’'of a stone set in 
metift >vas rromethous. The mighty Thunderer had 
.sworn that tlie stealer of liis fire should be chained for 
ever to the vuiture-liaunted Cau^sus; but, taking pity 
on tlio sufferer, he contrived at once to release liim, 
and to keep his oatli,'by oitjering Vulcan*to construct 
an iron ring, with a fragment ()L>tIie rock set tlierein, 
wliicli, worn liy ITometlieus, carried out a very 
agreeable inuniier tho sentence pronounced upon him. 
Rings iiavc figured conspicuously at the beginning of 
national liistnrics, and have been a8so.tiated witli nut a 
few remarkable events. It is said, fur example, that 
wlien tlic Saxon king, Edmund, defeated Canute the 
Dane, one of the fugitive uiBeers of the latter bestowed 
his ring upon a young Saxon peasant, whom ite induced 
to act as his guide. The Saxon followed the fortunes 
of the Dane, and became tlie great Earl Godwin, father 
of Editli, or Ethclswitli, Vie wife of Edward. Canute’s 
ow^ ring was :Qsund, it was supposed, when that 
monarch’s tomb was oilEngd in Wincliester Cathedral 
about a* hundred years agp; and when Westmifister 
Abbey was rebuilt or extended iij the reign of .Henry 
II., the s'llcleton of Setert, king of the East Angles, was 
discovered witli a rubykpig upon tlio bone of the thumb. 
It was customary, it would seem, to inter nionarchs in 
their royal robes, and with their signet-rings upon their 
fingers; for, in tifany instances in which the tombs of 
the old kings England and France have been opened, 
rin^ hare been found therein. Every onb is* familiar 
with the ceremony by wliich tlie Doge of Venice 
wedded the Adriatic, by dropping a’gold ring into its 
waters oger the side of ^ucenlaur, the vichly gildei^ 
galley T lnch was kept for this great stAto occasion. 
We know, too, liow mucli sanctity attaches to the* 
official ring of the soverei^ pontiff—the celebrated 
‘Eisherman’siRing’—the signet of which, impressed 
upon briefs, was once so much more powerful than 
the law's of nations or tho authority of kings. This 
ring, an impression of which is given in a curious 
book recently publiSimd in America—STAs History and 
of Finger-rings, by Charles Edwards’*—bears 
upon it a representation of St Feter seated in the proiv 
of an ancient boat, holding a net ia each hand. It is 
jtaken possession of by the cardinal chancellor with 
great snlenuiity when the pope dies; Abe signet ia th^ 
destroyed er partially obliterated, and it is not restor|^. 

n,n. - .Tjji-——II 
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lantil n new pope lip* been elected^ Unlil the flftcentli 
oentUTy, the popes used this ring to seal their private 
ecorre^uidence. Clement VI., in 12fi4, writes Ihus 
ta iiis' fatlier,: ‘We do not wr^o to you or to our 
MlAtions witp the Bulla (sub bftllfl) but with the 
fishcrninn's seal, which the* Koman. pontilTs use in 
’their private corfespondence.’ Mr-Edwards, to whose 
liKlo w'ork wo are indebted for suni.e« of the facts 
in this paper, supposes that tho official ring worn 
by the pope is riclier and more valuable than the 
signet one, which is yiade of steel. He opines, more¬ 
over, thlit it Is oi»Vi' tljp latter tliat is destroyed. A 
ri#g played'fr eSnspieflyuj part in the early historj' of 
Islam, as weV as in tlyt of.the I'apaey, tlic signet of 
the Propjiet having, as is alleged, been dropped by 
aceidbnt intd a well^ and restored by an angel, who 
was commissioned to bestow‘upon it the power of 
healing. • ,, 

Eeaiiers of English 'history may remember the story 
.irhiehiconnfccted the dya^Ji of the proud ifnd pas.sionate 
Essex with a ring given to him by Queen Elizabeth, 
wlio prfimised rtint when it BhouJ[d be sent to her as a 
sign of his being in trouble, she would protect him. 
This ring,' as the story goes, was really sent by Essex 
when under sentence of.dealh, but was kept up J[iy 
the Countess oflNottinghani, who, on her dealh-hedj' 
divulged the secret to her royal mistress. Elizabeth, 
it is added, when implored to forgive the author <j(' the 
cruel stratagem, replied that God might forgive her, 
but she never could.^ The ring of Mary Stuart, the< 
beautiful and haplesssQneen of Scots, bore, it is said, 
Jhe arms of England, Simtland, and Ireland, and some 
arcliwologisfs av^r that ilAvas p?-oduced at her trial in 
evidence of her pretensions to the crown of England. 
This riWI^as given to l!i.shop Jnxton by Mary’s ill- 
fated grandson, Charles I., on the day of his execution ; 
and, after passing through many hands, it was niti- I 
matoly rC8tored*to the royal family ol Great Biitain. | 
It was by the token of a sni)phire ring that James VI, i 
was informed nl the death of Elizabetli and his | 
accession to the tliroue of England. . 

As collars were worn in ancient times as badges of | 
slavery, so a ring was given to the slave when he was 
restored to freedom. When the Greeks jjromised to 
bestow rings upon their sJaves, they designed to 
liberate then); and doubtless tho strinket woulc^ be 
w6rn with not a little pride.* It thus appears tliat in 
all lands the digital ornauvnits have been rejiarded as 
the insignia of distipelio'n in a greater »r less degree. 
They were sometimes as ‘dbceslai-y ns they frere orna- 
meiital; for in* times whed.taligrapliy was liy no 
means a coijimon accomplishment even among tho 
higher classes of society, tlie signet was tlic only tiling 
by wliich warranty could be granted^ fcr important and 
CohfldentiiU messages nutlieiiticated. it is probable, 
we thinK, tliat at one time rings were worn (or ftiese 
purposes quite as^much as for ornament; nlthougli it is 
natural to suppo^ tliat, w^en tlie useful and the orna- 
•mentiil wera tlius combined, tlie latter wuuld«i^inmtely 
, acquire tlie preponderance, and rings be worn merely 
as ornaments. Tims, ns we learn from Mnrli.il, tlie 
Btnnans used only a single ring at first; afterwards, 
they liail two or tliree on each finger: aid ultimately, 
they had their weekly rings, and their summer and 
■winter ones. Roman exquisites of the first-water never, 
wore a ring twice; and we may judge of the extent to 
ir.bieb they iiad come into use mdoiig them at a com- 
pamtively early period, from the recorded ciffum- 
, Mance, that among Ilannibnrs spoils, after the victory 
tet (btnnse; there were three busliels of Roman rings. 

!in»e irtpISto which jewellery line been put have been 
roimiiW and vati^, apart from its purely ortiannental 
Chapmen The gold-chain of an ancient noble was 
ofw Itit only treasury, and tl>e .links were broken off 
Mn^nity requiipd. '.^ba paintingsj^nd sculptore on 
Egyptian sad Jtibytian tombs sfew that tribute 


was paid in gold and silver rin^s. It appears, indeed, 
thitt coins had once been only of the ring-shape—such 
money being gnrrent among the ancient Celtic races. • 
Specimens of ring-mmiey—supposed, at one time, to 
be mere ornaments—have at no very distant date (been 
discovered in Ireland and in some parts of Scotland. 
Gold, silver, broqze, am| iron appear to have been used 
in Uie ring-formed coinage of Britain previous to the 
Roman invasion; fnr-Julyie Cassar speaks of tlie rude ■ 
iron coinage of the Britons, aq^ in the Museum of the 
Scottish Antiquaries there is a fine silver-chain, dis¬ 
covered near Inverness in 1808, wliicli is supposed to 
he composed of j^fg-nioney. But in tlie early ages, 
jewellery was ofwn worn as amulets, in the form of 
necklaces, bracelets, and finger-rings. The use of 
these things to avert dangers nnd misfortunes, or to 
cure diseases, wtas common at not a very remote period; 
ami in ruder forms, amulets are still worn by some 
of tlie Eastern races. Gems of all kinds were at one 
time 8 if^)poscd to have a certain talismanic efficacy; 
but s^^asper set in silver was con 8 idered*'to have the 
greatest healing power. The Gnostics had great faith 
in jasper-rings ; the turquoise was conceived to have 
the power of' pre'^rviiig men from accidents of all 
(Icinds; and Lord Chancellor Hatton presented Queen 
Elizabeth with a ring to protect her against ‘infectious 
airs.’ If the courtier was really learned in tho matter 
of gems, the trinket lie presented to the Migdcii Queen 
must have contained an amethyst; for wc have Aris¬ 
totle’s authority for regarding it as a defence against 
pestilential vapours. According to a curious old writer 
on gems, this stone had a power which might be quite 
as useful in moder^r times as that for which it was 
gi^cii to Q^ocu Bess;*it enabled its wearer to resist 
intoxication, so that lie might, with perfectsiunocence, 
have been a member of any fifleen-tumbler club. It 
is obvious tlmt our ancestors were very credulous in 
regard to their jewellery, and that their superstitious 
notioiis^about it were in great part derived from tlieir 
medical .advisers. The conceitf of those worthies—and 
they had high authority for some of them—were very 
curious. A doctor of th^sq days without a ring, would 
have been eousidereiia disgrace to his profession. How 
was it to he e.\pecteil that lie could prescribe with any 
hope of Bucetbs without Ifis talismanic jewel, blessed 
by a king or » bishop, or containing some efficacious 
stone—the iigute, as ^ii antidote to poisons—the opal, 
for clearing thp eyesight—or the onyx, for the cure of 
spasms ? There seems to he so.ne of this superstition 
lingering about us 3 ’ct, for it is not an uncommon 
thing to see persons wearing wliat are called galvanic- 
ring* for the relief of rheumatism—a notion not one 
whit less absurd than those to which wc have been 
alluding. 

It was believed by the ‘leech’ of tho middle ages 
—and the belief is still fondly cherished by the fair 
sex—that the fourth finger of the left hand was' 
directly connected with the heart by afc artery. The 
clicct of .this idea was such, that tho medievi^ doctors 
stirred up tlieir potions with that particular digit, 
supposing they tliereby added to tiarir efflcaoy; while 
the ladies are persuaded tliSt by wearing a ring tliereon, 
they wear it next the heart, in whieh the image of the 
giver is enshrined. Hence wo ba(l imagined tlie custom 
of wearing th^ wedding-ring on tliat figgor; but out 
miaternal nucostors, kiss romantic, it wo^d seem; than 
"tlieir fair descendants, wore that charmed circlet on 
the thumb. Jliey did so probably because aU the 
other fingers were covered, for the fourth fingetWaa 
really recognised as the wedding-finger in tfleiJharriage- 
service, tlie old ceremony being performed by the {wicft 
taking tlie ring from tho bridegroom when be lim, 
placed it on tlie fop of the thumb, and removtii^ lt 
from fin|er to finger as be repeated the namey of 
Trinite', leaving it. on the' fourth fUl. he tHlls i 

matridieoial diji^ with th» *Ame&’ . ’ " 
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No one will be offended, we trust, when we mentjon 
tlint the little finfter was'consecrkted to Mercury, whem 
• the learned in heathen myth^o^ry insist that we 
shall remember as the patron of thieves. Mr Edwards 
.tells, us, that in America thieves often wear a 
sharp diamond on the small finger, for the purpose of 
cutting panes of glass, or, on an’emerg^ncy, laying open 
the fico of a detective. But we cannot *admit that 
abuse in such a case ns this eucrht to lead to total dis^fee; 
and therefore we Bltogcl\jer demur to the inference fliat 
there is any connection between the fashion of llie 
American thieves and tlmt wliich was originated by 
the 8up;>o3ed patron of tlieir order. Kings have, 
however, been put to terribly niischievous uses. Thus 
it was thought, or, at least, said, by old necromancers, 
^tliat a diamond-ring, or a diamond in any other orna¬ 
ment, when placed under the slumbering lie.id of a 
husband, would compel him to divulge all his secrets to 
the person to whom the jewel belonged. This must have 
been a most dangerous thing; and we are convinSed that 
if Mr Sinith*had had any idea that the diamoiVdsiing 
with which lie presented Mrs Smith pould bo used in 
that way, ho would have been at any expense to procure 
a jewel of a different kind. Only fanijj’ the#nsu!.pecting 
gentleman being forced to make a clean breast of it, 
—to divulge every little item which he chose to think 
it was not worth while communicating to his beloved 
liartncr, anti doing so under the influence of tbo gift 
which he had brouglit home with so muds delight on 
the first anniversary of his marriage-day 1 The thing 
is quite monstrous, and were it not that we have the 
strongest faith in the good sense of our readers, we 
would not have referred to the nation of those pre¬ 
posterous ancients. t f ’ 

It is srtd that tho infamous Cmsar Bofgia wore a 
ring composed of two lions’ heads, between which a 
subtile poison was concealed. When ho wished to dis¬ 
pose of a troublesome frieiid in his quietest iiiaiiiier, j 
lie sliook him warmly by the hand, turning tlie lions’ 
heads inwards, and tluis*inflictLng a wound so slight as 
scarcely to he fell, but quite enough to allow tho poison 
to pass into the blood of his.vietimJ Mr ICdvvards tells 
us that, during the late Jlexiean t^r, rings were found 
on the bodies of Mexiean officers, behind the stones of 
which small quantities of poison were concealed—the 
inference being, that these were to be ased, •should the 
wearers have been taken alive, ’^e have heard, too, of 
practised 'gamblers wearing movable rjogs, by which 
they could instruct their partners wliat cards to play. 
All this is very had; and we gladly turn again to the 
more romantic uses of digital ornaments. 

One of the prettiest tokens of fricndsliip and affottion 
is what is termed a giramal-riiig, which is constructed 
of double hoops, joined together like the links of a 
chain. Each hoop has one of its sides flat, and is 
surmounted witli a motto or an einhiuni. The ring is 
so constructed as to form one as well as two; and in 
France it wa# cusloinary for lover% to plight their 
troth by^utting their fingers through these hoops, the 
lady afterwanls wearing them both, in the form of a 
double ning. It k this form of ring wliicli tlio old 
poets describe as a true lovt-knot, and we believe it is 
stiil worn in France as an engagement-rings The ring 
seems to have been gjven as a pledge of aflhction in 
very early tlnjes; for we find betrothal ones mentioned 
as in use amdng the Greeks, and in Eastern lands tbe}^ 
are still given by the lover to liis mistress. AlthouglT 
theik Si no mention of rings being used the marriage- 
^emonies by the ancient Hebrews, they are always 
used at 'ffe^ish nuptials now, the officiating minister 
receiving a ring from the bridegroom, who, on its being 
iwturned to him, places it on the forefinger of the 
bride's right bond, while he repeaft words similar to 
tlios^ in the morria^-servica of the Church of England. 
yiiiSiheiag done, tlie civil contract is signed, a g^ss^or 
vase is broken in memory of Jerusidem desolate, and 


4f 


9 benediction .closest the ceremony. Betrothal and 
marriage rings in the olden time were not plain as 
they are now ; all of them had a posy, a motto, pr an* 
emblem. Dryden speaks of tlio mottoes and emblems 
on a gimpaal-ring, tthen, in liis |Uay of 4 >on Seimstiav, 
he says: . * ■ ' 

»e ♦ ♦ 

A curious artist wrought it; 

ITer part hall Juan inscrilicil.and his liad Laydor— 

You know those names were theirs—and in the midst 
A heart divided in two halves was placed. 

• 

Tlie interchange of rings was us^I irf cases of be¬ 
trothal; it is still customarybelieve;Gerniany 
and somo ctlier parts of.Eurojio. Cliai\per refers to 
it; and it seems to hufe been a common qustom iu 
Sliakspeare’s lime, for in The 2'wo C'enlkirien of Virom, 
.Julia gives a ring to Frsteus, and receives one in return. 
Tlicre is a passage in tlio Merc.j^ant 9f Venice, too, 
which has always interestAl us, hs affording a glimpse 
of the early alid more tender-Jiearted dayshf Shyloek,, 
When Tubal tells him that Jessica has disposed of a 
ring which lie seems^to liavo valued aStove mSney, lie 
bursts out into a passion of grief, and tender recolleq- 
tions force themselves upon Ins hardened nature. He 
says : ‘ It was my turquoise ; J hod it of Leah when 1 
Was a baelii'lor.’ We can conceive ll^ Jew' treasuring 
up this trinket witli tl* greatest care, and only parting' 
withyt to his daughter ns a menioriaf of her mother. 
The jiassage, like Lady Macbeth’s remembrance of her 
•father at tho moment of Dunpn’s murder, brings 
back Shylock within the pale of kiiman feeling." 

Instances are recorded in history of women volun; 
tarily surrendering tliJir jeti^Is unde;; fclie*infliienco of 
patriotic sentiment. Tii tho yease 181.3 and 1814, for 
example, the women of Prussia crowded to-public 
treasury with their trinkets, and freely gave them up to 
Hid in carrying on the war with Franco. In Venice, 
too, during its gallant defence against tlie Austrians in 
184!), jewels of all kinds, some of them of great value, 
were sacrificed to the puhlic weal; and it is recorded 
that a certain noble lady, who had parted with all her 
personal ornaments except a family-ring, proceeded 
during the last days of the siege to a place of public 
resort, in order to dispose of it, and had just succeeded 
in doing so, wlien she v*a8 grievously wounded by a 
bnH from tlie besiegers. Animated by a like spirit, 
tlie matrons of Warsaw^ sent their marriage-rings to 
he coiiicfi into ducats during the last struggle fur 
l^ilish iiidepcadcnee. So powerfij has been the senti¬ 
ment of i/liitriotism, tl#it Aen tho most sacred and 
fondly cherished of fcuBj^ orn.amcntsliavo been cheer¬ 
fully disposed of. , 

An unihition to possess relics' of great men has 
sometimes led tS^olly and bad taste in the construc¬ 
tion of jewellesy. Thus, one of Sir Isaac Newtdh’s 
teotH set in a ring was sold for n large sun* abfiut forty ^ 
years ago; and there are, we believe, two rings still in, 
this country in which portjfins of the ball which gave 
Nelson ji* dcath-wounil are set. The JUiste which* 
lends a uiiiie to such relics as those, wre are inclined to, 
consider very questionable. Altogether different is the 
feeling which leads us to prize tlie jewels that have 
been worn bysthose whom we have loved, or tq wear 
them as memorials of tho departed. It was a touching 
4 >roof of the affection whicli Dr Johnson, bore to ttie 
memory of his wife, about whom we know so little, 
that lie preserved he^ wedding-ring with an affeutiouatie 
care in a little box upon which her name was inscribed. 
And equally pathetic is that.passage in the will of the 
Liiril Chancellor Eldon, in which lie directs that his 
ktsly be buried beside that of his wife, as near to hers. 
as possible, and that the ring he wota in memory of 
her should be buried with him. Such touches of < 
iiig are not xuioommon, though we hear oC tliemr'Only 
in connection wifh llta namesrf raeawlio haveocottpied 
prominent placqs' in puhlic liil.* Ther$< can hit' few 
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] more fitting memorials of those ^)iom yre have love(^ as if it had beep found Imbedded in the ore, was, in 
iMdhstthan the h'ags Oieywore, or i Jock of their jreMy, only sunk in Kw mils of some former, but 
f Jiair enclosed in such a trinket: in the one, we carry jforgotten workmg.—En, C. J.J 

continusll/ a^ut with us something which recalls j -s-1—-——— / 

tljew to our tecolleolion; in the wther, wo seem to Lj^Qyj, SWEET LOVE, IS EVEETWHEKE." 
possess the onl v part of their being winch is not , ’ .... 

■ . > rxl . » ^ a J _ _i nPaan M»aa te »va 1» O rwnrifla annsV_ ( 


■invisible. The ancient philosophova regarded a ring 
as.the emblem of eternity: it is pleasapt to connect 
this idea with the affection of which it is tlie symbol. 


TUB j;RO!r MOtntTAIK' OF Missotmi. 

1 In thcHSeignatt nc^fS^jner of St Lonis, Missouri, railed 
j J)er Anzei^er dei Wettenf, a ^curn the following notice by 
! a German trt,'veller:—‘ffhe ir^' mountain, one of the 
spurs of the Ozark Mountains, is situated about eighty 
miles lipom St Louis, it^ biisc being 028 ftH't, its summit 888 
feet'above the usual levci of the®Mis.sissii)pi. It e.xtcnds 
over a surface bf 50(1 acres. We ascended the mountain 
tJie next morning after our arrtv.al, and found it covered to 
.Us summit wfth a luxuriant.vegetation—a circumstance the 
more astounding, as nowhere could wc find more than one 
cubic foA of earth eovering the ir^n ground, but in feet 
ytgre walking along on the naked metal. The surface of 
the mouiiftiin, with exception of the summit .md a few 
parts at its sides, where th^irou comes out as a solid mass, ^ 
is covered with sitail lumps of iron, from the weight oF# 
few ounces upwards to that of 4cn or si.\tecn pounds. 
Thesn lumps save the miners the trouble of blowing up 
the solid masses, being quite of the same qualilyF and 
coming generations only may set to woik at tiic mountain, 
itself. We American Mtoing Company, consisting of Messrs 
Chouteau, Ilai-ison, and Valle, of St Louis, arc now working 
a small hillosic aside of thejnounlilin; and, according to 
estimates, tlmn.sanfls o^eaiw would be required to exhaust 
this hilloo^nly; but riie iron mountain itself is valued to 
contain xuO millions of tons of iron. It is imi>ossible to 
state to wh.at an amount the iron exteiuis boneatli tiie base 
of the mountain ^ for when it wm undertaken to bore an 
Artesian well, at tiie depth of 180 feet they had still to 
work tlicir way through solid iron, and were obliged to give 
it up. To the north of the iron mountain is a narrow valley, 
on the oppo.site bank of which no trace of iron is to t>e 
found. The next mountain consists of porphyry; one more 
distant, of slate. We had to regret that nobody of our 
company was learned enough, to explain to us those 
wonders which nature has worlAMl on this remarkable spot 
of our continent. In tlic hillock wliich,«s we mentionO(>, is 
\ worked now, some time ago was found a sharp instrument 
ftnisLed all round, and with upvcral holes bored in* it; it lay 
fourteen feet under tl^e snlface, buried in Uic iron. Shall 
we draw from this feet tbe»i.ifer*nce, that gent-ration.s of 
men lived thousands or millioasn^^ears liefore us, and were 
buried by such revqlutious of our world as wore aide to 
create these huge masses of iron ? The American Mining _ 
Company possesses 20,000 acres of land 4n the neiglibour- 
ho«d of the iron mountain, and although jq|t now there lias 
been only .i superficial survey of tliese lands, still, it apjirars. 


The air is filled wi.h a gentle song-c 
An®undcV-soqg bf wooing— 
c* As the leaf-erLshrpuded wood.s o’erflow 

With the sound of the ringdove's cooing. 

In Nature's deepest haunts, 

I hear a voice that chants; 

* Why should the earth grow old with care, 

Since “Love, sweet Love, is everywhere! 

Vc will hear at night, if ye listen well, 

Music in heaven ringing -, 

And amid the stars a melody. 

As of angel-voices singing: 
h’or the spirits who in the spheres of light 
Have made their iiappy dwelling. 

To each other across the depths of space 

Their talcs of love arc telling. 

t ^ 

The sunbeams leave their glowing throne, 

And whisper love to the flowers; 

The birds outpour it in their strains, 

A.S they sit in their rosc-erowned bov’ors. 

When the breeze swells mournfully 
'Through the boughs of a swaying tree, 

I over hear a voice declare. 

That ‘ Love, sweet Love, is everywhere 1’ 

* III tlfi moaning thunder of the waves. 

That dash on some rocky shore; «■• 

Or the tuneful flow of the ripply tide. 

When a tempest’s rage i.s o’er— 

In the munnured music of the brook 
« As it rushes, the sea to gain ; 

Or the sullen plash on a silent pool 
Of the swiftty fal^n^ rain— 

In the gleeful laugh of the dancing spray, 

From some skyward leaping fountain; 

Or the ceaseless roar of a white cascade. 

In its giant-bound from the mountain— 

There falIcA' on mine ear 
This* song so sweet and clear'. 

‘ Ah, why should man e’er feel despair. 

Since “Love, sweet Love, is everywhere 1”’ 

* ' Jonw Chesteb. 

1KDU8TRT .OF SAMASOnS. 

Let us pass through this diminutive old gateway, and we 


ttiat besides the iron, there are copper, lead,’ and othc^ avea, whi«e shattered dimly seen 

valuable minerals, fe enormous quantities. In the two huts ‘hrough clouds of smoke is suppOTted here by massive pfei-, 

... - * .... «iiv<l Ku aalismn 'I'nn Fliia S.4 hn«Mma«s mnri 


of the company that are at vfork at present, the daily pro- 
*duec is aliout fifteen tons of iron, what they caft fiig iron. 


and there by statply column. The din Af hammer and 
anvil is almost deafening, and swai’thy figures ^re seen 


One hundred and fifty workmen a^e employed, besides three ‘hroi^h the gloom sitting on dirty hobs and round ffiinia- 
or four superintendents. Only Germans are working at fnr® Heaps of the precious metals, and i^aments 

.. * . /\t va«*iiMia fXravta n«vsi nnncttft. riaainrna a«ta felaAsae alj4M 


the ovens; whilst those who have to cut the wood in the 
forests are all Americans, being considered the more skilful 
for that task. Irish workmen are not employed at all. 


of varioas forms and chaste designs, are by their side, 
while dianiowls, emeralds, and rabies glitter in their hands. 
Passing through this busy scene, we enter another basan't 


b^ause they are not likoly to submit to the rules of the- Here are scores of carpcnt|r8 engaged in. 

society excluding all drunkenness and fighting habits.’ if*'® manuwturff of thn ornamental clo^ worn nnivenia]^ 
[ffbe so-called Iron Mountain is, in reality, a mass of the V “o HamMOus Mies. Obsem how they w^ fdf 
DHignetic oxide of iron, of Plutonic origin, and intersected ^'jafhng. One is, planing a board, holding it wUhldStoel 
Sy dikes of tras, the bouldcra and gravel of which occur 9,*’'®"' "® pieces of wood, or InUy ng jjiem m 

debris, and mayin part account for the s'l'rer and mother-of-pearl; and while the h^^ Pjy 
inviir iadMM tton here spoken of. The ore, like all other andchisel, the toes do duty as a vlce.—IWfcf^s fllw 

ironu^R^hireiNto be smelted In order to produce pure **'*'’* "* -Domascus. . ■ fet. 

this at the liberal rate of 78 per cent. As r 'at,,,',", ' .i.a,', : :’.,....;';. 
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THE DETECTIVE IN INDIyV. 
CoNTENTi!l>i-v as wc licrp rest upon the quiet effective¬ 
ness of our ^nti-criminal guardians, by wliose i^‘‘crct 
machinery atrocious and singular (jecds arc hourly 
exposed, and the criminal population winnowed, it 
may not bo unamusing, as a contrast to*a system so 
perfect, to shew how our sable brethren of the Easts 
attewirt the same ends; anti with this view we procceil 
to detail an occurrence which gave rise to the adoption 
of a native ceremony called Nole Chanlaup—a highly 
venerated and supposed infallible way of detecting a , 
thief among the Bengalees. 

In Dccember last, a merry breakfast-party assembled 
-at Cossipoor, a short distance front Calcutta, prepaya- 
torj- to scouring a jheel, or ifcnd, some Jight miles 
distant, r^Jiortcd well stocked with duek find various 
water-fowl, and capable of alTording a good d.ay’s 
shooting. Our destination being up I’ralacol, a tnlm- 
tary to the llooghly, one of the party liad provided bi.s 
liiuleah, a large descrijition of boat, capable of accom¬ 
modating a family when travelling, or a numerous party 
on a day’s excursion. • 

It is almost needless to say, ainile provision was 
made for the creature-comforts of the dtiy—India stands 
supreme for forethought in that respecy; and the guns 
liaving been deposited, dogs made fast, and everything 
arranged, the mangee, or head-boatman, presented 
Iiimself, and announced that the tide had turned, and 
the sooner we were dnder-way the better Coinciding 
with our informant, but few minutes elapsed before all 
were on board, and just departing, when several sunul- 
.taneously exclaimed: ‘'Wlio has a watch?’ Oiir host, 
witiiout waiting a replj', dashed up the river-bank in 
search of the desired luticlo. All on board being in 
high glee—the joint product of a good breakfast and 
anticijiation o# a fine day’s sport—csgivorsation flowed 
freely; §nd five, ten, twenty minutes elapsed without 
our fidend’s absence being remarked. At length, amid 
a din of* noisy prStestationi and very high words, he 
reappeared with a countenance portrayii^ a strong 
mixture of cxcitembnt and irritation. On each side and 
behind him w^re the wliole of tho servants, energetically 
voeilbrating, and presentiDg a «ingular appearance^ 
^eir ^es being a sort of bilious black—-a colour 
ifiSttetid in the natives through the agency of cither 
rggeror i^srior. 

i ne^ed little of Soiotnon’s. wisdom to perceive 
something had gono wrong, as our'entertainer sat 
himself down among ua disturbed and * thoughtful. 
For‘a short time, all was suspeawe as to wUat could 
liat'o happi^. : At length something like a sjpite t»f 
hope lit up his &ce as he exclaimed: *Hav« any of 


you fellows taken anyfliing Out of my ^edroom?’" A 
unanimous negative was ^ollowied' by the announce¬ 
ment that .some one about the place haib stolen bi| 
watt'll, valuable in itself, bul doubly so from having ’ 
been a present. • 

It appc.arcd, our friend C-rarely carried jt, 

and at other times it rested in a pocket suspended 
I'r'sni his dressing-gl.ass; and wlien he|had last seen or 
used the watch was totally forgotten. After a little 
consultation, tlie day’s work was pursued, returning 
late <0 limner with many birds, little conversation, 
,and, in trutli, little enjoyment; for the lost wat^h 
annoyed the whole party. »* 

After dinner, the i^iideasant topic w.as injudiciously 
revived by a youngster, andiVis a matter ot' course, the 
more drink tlie more sagaeious^nd diverse^ were the 
opinions offered: but iiiion one point all agrete, that 
our host sliould ‘cut’—that i.s, in Calcutta vernacular, 
‘stop’—his servants’ wages until thesloss was made 
good. The smallest of hours drew on ere this happy 
conclusion was arrived at; and the more discreet availed 
themselves of so favourable an opportunity to depart, 
leaving some half-dozen behind wlio wore on a visit, 
'riicse, following the good example set, speedily retired 
under the protection of tljeir musquito curtains. 

The next morning brought one of C-’s most 

int^ligent sircars, or writing-clerks, to his veranda. He 
had heard of the loss; indeed, nearly all the men (some 
400) in the faetory knew it; no'r wefc the villagers round 
about labouring under* miiHih ignorance, as though a 
hue and cry had been left in each hut.* 

‘ Well, Naran,’ said our host, upon hearing tho general 
diffusion of the npjioyanee, ‘ I care little about tlie loss* 
being known; jvliat I want, is to ascertain who is Uie 
thieft For satisfaction on this point, I Wfil give one 
Iiundred rupees [L.IOJ.’ 

‘ Ah, sahib, less than tha^ will do,’ %rm the reply. ‘ I 
can bring<^?ou a man who will not only show you what* 
you require, but what the rascal has done with the* 
Xiroperty.’ 

Curiosity l^fing excited, some few questions were 
put as to the way this was to be accomplished, when it 
yas represented tharcortain holy men, by long study 
1 and deep penance, were endowed, when sssisted by 
their magic-rods, vvith the capability of detecting 
criminals; and an earnest entreaty was urged that 
this ceremony might be performed. This was at first 
peremptorily refused; but as seviral otlier sircars, who 
by this time had jolnet NaraUf added their supplica¬ 
tions upon the ground of personal probity—they hatung. 
as much access to the rooms as the servants—^it was 
agreed that the qeremony of Jlole Qjianlann shoifld be 
tried. i 
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Now this, altho)}gh a highly Bofemn ^nd appreciated 
native rite, is but rarely witnesaed, from a circumetanee 
*of which at the time we were ignorant—that it was 
illegal; and hence, ^puhtleas, atogis the strong desire 
expressed by'the whole of the sircars to Ifc present 
■when the performance took place. . 

According to his promise, the next.nioming Naran 
brought this wonderfully endowed tliief-catcher. He 
wa? a short sinewy man, with a strong marked 
countenance, portraying energy and decision, with an 
intelligeflceiscmarkiM^eTen in a Hindoo. Ilis manners 
were easy and gentlemaJdy, pising from a perfect 
self-possessioli, but irfiolly S'rce from presumption: 
altogetbe:? his bearing was sucli as to command respect 
from the Europeans present; it m.ay lienee be inferred 
what influenefe such a man would exercise over the 
native popjilation, more es'pecially wlifn his Braii- 
•friinical office was superadded ; for suspended from 
his left flioulder, and encircling his body downwards as 
low as liis riglit hip, was displaced the priestly string 
o*f'piece of whip-cord denoting his sacred character. 

A few introductory wimarks as to the place frpm, 
whence the property was taken, tlie time it was 
supposed to have disappeared, and party suspected, 
were speedily gone through; and, permission h .ving 
been accorded, tlie ceremony was proceeded with 
front <Jf tlie house V''<ier the veranda or portico. 
Slowly uplifting his hands above his head, he muttered 
a few initiator)} sentcnqfh; anS tlien producing his 
brass drinking-mugy* proceeded to the Ilooglily to 
nil it water from this tlie most lioly stream whicli 
flows from the sacred Gunga or Ganges. Afterwards, 
he brought forward and laid on tlie ground with mucli 
care liis mystic bamboo-rods—tw'o in number, about 
eight feet in length, an inch and a half broad, and a 
quarter of an ineli thick. These were sprinkled from 
end to end with tlio river-water, and duly prayed over. 
A«leaf containing some red pigment was then produced, j 
and in a brief space each knot in the bamboos was 
daubed witlv a red spot, an^ blessgd, and upon each 
painted spot was placed a leaf of the sacred Tiftsee | 
tre6,' which the wind did lyit long allow to reiflain; but 
that evidently was qf little consequence.* 

Tliese ceremonies, sliof^ip 5®*^*''Ptioii, were accom¬ 
panied by so much maniierisrft and leugtlicned praying, 
that an lioifr and a half elapsed, by wliicli time, tlic 
nature of the proceedings liaving osmed out, some two 
O'P'thrce hundred people had assembleij. The factory, 
the vilfegei, the bazaar, and even the boats oil the 
river, yielded tljpir quota of such as could summon 
courage to trespass on the^nhib’s ground. It is useless 
‘ to appeal to a mob anywhere, but it is t'grse than 
folly to anticipate making any impression upon one 
in Bengal; so, despite the annoyance, our host was 
compelled to let them remain. • 

The preliminaries being now arranged, the Brahmin 

advanced to onr friend C-, bowing his head, and 

At the same time raising abovo^ it his close-pressed | 
open hands—a token of great deference. * Sahib,’ he 
s^dy ‘all is ready; hut I require two men of the same 

they must be influenced by the lil^e 
fea^^HPiir of,their gods.’ ’ « * 

s^HpryoUt auction,’ was the reply—‘there are 
■ you/ It was easier suggested than 
ifMi^pllshad- T]f)e Beqgalees refuse^, from fear; the 
Country or hill-meil, froni^ conteilpt; the Mu8ittl> 



nign, from pride, &C./; and so, from one pretext or 
aUbther, tlie affair sefmed rikely to be strangled in its 
birth. In Jhip dilemi^ia, the operator suggested, if the' 
sahibs held the rods the proceedings would be much 
more eflective. It has been remarked, the Brahmin 
borq the impress of a* clever fellow: tjiis was a con¬ 
vincing proof of it, ^ifd a stratagem to impose on tlie 
nnifves his own importance; for had it been acquiesced 
in, 'it would have stamped him and his trickery with 
indelible importance, as having, in his religious capa¬ 
city, BO much influence over the sahibs or gentlemen. 
The proposition nSt being acceded to, ouy host took 
the affair in band, and a couple of Ouriers—a caste 
upon the Madras coast—volunteered; whereon the rods 
were removed from the ground, and the men stationed 
a sufficient distance apart, facing each other. Tho 
ends of the rods were then placed under tlieir armpits 
—that 19, the end of one rod was placed under the right 
armpit of one man, while the other end of the rod was 
placed under th^left armpit of his opponent, tlie other 
rod being similarly placed under their other armpits, 
and botli r«Js wqre lightly supported below by the 
palms of their open hands. Again anotlier prayer 
was uttered, and the rods sprinkled afresh, when the 
operator, in a very grave and busincss-lilro way, in¬ 
formed tlie bamboos of the nature of the l*st property, 
and liunilify requested tliem to proceed to the place 
from wlienco it was abstracted, then point out the thief, 
and discover where tlie watch w'as secreted. 

Standing midway between the supporters of the rods 
wps tlic priest, who kept reminding the bamboos of 
their duty,*an‘d stimulated them to the performance of 
it by repeating the words: ‘ Sigi, sigi! juldte, juldee!' 
(Soon, soon! quick, quick!); but, like their prototypes 
wliicli would not heat tlie dog, the sticks remained for 
a length of time inexorable. At length a sudden out¬ 
break }'f discordant exclamations announced something 
of importance, and the rods' wore now reported as 
obeying the mandates of the deity ; and we confess, to 
our great surprise, we'btlicld the bamboos crossing 
each otlicr liorizonUlly, and afterwards alternately rise 
up and descend. The motions were exceedingly slow 
and uncertain, hut there was no mistake about tliem. 
The operator, Observing tlic effect produced, remarked 
it was but trifling in^-omparison with what they would 
accomplish; ai'd, in reply to sundry questions, sftated 
they would fiend in the direction they required their 
supporters to go, wliich would first bo to tho place 
from wlience tlie watch was taken, and afterwards in 
seaAh of the thief, wliom they would indicate by 
bending towards liim; and the party so pointed at, 
when ordered to sit on the ground, tho sticks, being 
licld over his head, would sep.arate, and, descending, 
enclose his head between them. 

With this explanation the affair mooeeded; and 
an Ijour more having elapsed, the first supporters 
cumjilained of fatigue, and were relieved for another 
pair indiscriminately selected, regard being solely 
had to similarity of cas^e. In tile course* of time, 
the rods began to bend, and the supporters were 
ordered to lidvance in tlie direction of the outside curve 
until they again became straiglit. Obeying these 
instructions, the distances accomplished were very 
^variable: sometimes* a few inches, once about three 
yards—tho greatest advance during tlie day. By 
degrees, the eticks led their supporters along'the 
veranda, to and through the doiA or the hedrotHU, and 
eventually pointed and touched the empty wateffi-' 
pocket. Under a belief, that, rither voluhtarily o®' 
involuntarily, the, holders were prime movere, tli(^ 
were njrrowly but ineffectually watched, to deteet 
imposition or connivance. . ; ‘ 

Not having expected so tedious a perfonhance—fofir 
houA Hliviiig ex^red—we informed the priest thatthia 
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portion of tjio exhibition hlJ i 
^le was requested forthwith to i 
and situation of the lost propert; 


I for us, aijd rfddcn as it is* with superstition. ‘Tho tulwar was 
tlio criminal produced ; and the priest, nothing loath, with a soiemn 
h good time,’ and mysterious air, mijrmured something higldy Satis- 


was the reply. ‘ Bememhcr, my rods must ho informed fartory to the bystantlers, save and cxcepiTtlie servant^, 
of every particular, to render their action effective.’ , who one dnd all exhibited intense anxiety; offering a 
, Perceiving tbe policy of abstaining from further strange contrast to. the casu.xl spectators, who were 
interference, we left the Brahillin to'proceed in liis laughing, joking, and shewing jnuch satisfaction. . 
own way; and in due time the rods moved their s^)- Now, a tulwar is nothing in itself; but when endowed' 
porters from the bed.into thaTidjacent bath-room, and with priestly sanction, and coated with red paint, it 
thence into a yard adjoining, by which time it was possesses in India at timijs a fine moral influence, and 
evident tlie priest was getting much exhausted; is frequently the means of detecting the* guilty. The 
and the sircar Naran suggested hi^ should forthwith blade, having been well coated Jiifli red panft, was sus- 
detect the thief, if ho was amongst the servants. Tlic pended in a perfectly dark _ro!ira, and its position made 
priest now assented!; and the domestics, some fifteen or kiiown to the servants, Hio wAe sent in one by one, 
sixteen, were ordered to stand in two rows, facing each with instructions that, respectively, if iemodent -they 
other. were to touch the blade «.nd retire'by an opposite door. 

This accomplished, the bamboos, with fresh sup- where one of our party was stationed to ilook at their 
porters, were slowly moved along in front of those on hands when they came out, which—as they had. no 
one side, and repeated with those on the opposiW*; and knowledge of the tulwar beingjiainted—xf uMrked with, 
in every instaftce were rigid enough, save when in fjont the paint, was taken as a prortf of innocence, as no 
of the khansamar, or head-servant: to him they bent guilty man, after tlie priest’s invocation and dtiution, 
gently forward, and at length touchcd*liim. This was would liave dared touffli it. ^ 

rcpciited several times with a similar re^lt, and the 'With much roliudance and apprehcnsioif, servant 
natives wore perfectly satisfied the (flffi'nder was iden- ,after servant entered and retted with well-liedaubed 
tified. The sahibs, however, dechned such evidence as lAilfts. At length the khansamar’s tuin arrived. He, 
satisfactory, more particularly as the man had alxvays poor wrctcli, manifested a greater amount of agitation 


appeared a gj'^il, honest, good attendant. 


than before, and had in a manner to be forced into the 


This want of conviction being communicated to tlic room,*where, although perfectly well acquainted with 
Brahmin—to afford additional and conclusive evidence, Vie place and position of every article, and though he 
he ordered the servants to squat or sit, as is their had received precisely the satni instructions ’as the 


custom, upon their heels; and again the rods were other servants, he did^not know what to do or where 
taken along in front of them. Tliis time, the guilty to go; so, from outsidl tlai* door, vte.hifil again to' 
man’s head was encompassed. tTli^ bam'bnps passdd instruct him how to proceed. AtJcngtli he was heard 


’ man’s head was encompassed. tTlic bamhops passdd 
slowly and inactively along until they agaii^ arrived in 
front of tlie khansamar, when tlio rod nearest him 
began to extend over his head; and both rods now 
descending, the unfortunate’s head was enclosed betw con 


instruct him how to proceed. Aivlcngth he was heard 
to moan and move forward a little; tlien allcuftw still 
for a lengthened ix'riocl, and apprehension.s v ere enter¬ 
tained that the man liad fainted ; but at the expiration 
of some ten minutes, a light tap agai/lst the further 


them. In the hope that some deviation might take door .announced his presence. The door xvas opened, 

_1_•_ 1*_ _ t _1_ ’j. _ __ *.1 al-- __1-- t.l_1_J _?it. ..._ __...^.1 


place in favour of the presumed culprit, we caused the 
ojK-ration to be repeated several times, but the result 
was unvarying; and It was e\i(iexit tlie man was viewed 
by hi.s fe'loas as .a thoroughly provqd criminal. 

The unlooked-for turn things had taken, and the 
length of time which had'‘elapsed since the affair 


and, nearly blanched with terror, the poor wretch 
ruslied ibrth. Viewing his present terror as an addi¬ 
tional proof of his guilt, the immediate cry of the 
other servants was : ‘ Ilave you touched the tulwar?’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ he gasped forth. 

‘ Then open your hands.) 


began, made the Europeans tired and disgusted; and, ri(j did so: thej*were perfectly clean. The others 
finding the priest had several minor operations to now shewed him their pafhted hands, in proof of th.eir 
divert attention, we peremptorily orcjfed him to innocence,* and charged him with the robbery, it being 
enter upon that part of the ceremony which was to thoroughly established to tlieii- satisfaction that Con- 
discover the property. • science liacfmade him c(^'arS,*and the unpainted hands 


enter upon that part of the ceremony which was to thoroughly established to tlieii- satisfaction that Con- 
discover the property. • science liacfmade him c(^'arS,*and the unpainted hands 

Exhausted witli his efforts, and perceiving his endca- betrayed his guilt. All rest of th6 servants went 
vours had failed to afford satisfaction, and that tltere perfectly through the ordeal. , 

was no inclination to attach stigma to the indicated It might naturally be inferred that, subjected to 
culprit, he pleaded that the length of time which had two such ordeald* 'and to a certain extent convicted 
elapsed since the property was last seen, added to his under both, tht presumed culprit would have heSn 
own fatigue, would render it impossible to afford the diamiSsed; but nothing of the sort ensued. *It 'was 
required information that day, but he would renew the held, and rightly too, that the offencj was not estab- 
attempt the da)»following. This was i^t once declined; lislied by British, however ^ell by native evidence. 


and tbe l^ropcans retired to have a little consultation 
respecting the khansamar, who, unless cleared in some 
way, would, we knew, be held as a guilty party, and 


The man^ liiercforc, to the astonishment ofthis fbllow- 
servants- -probably the thief amongst the jrest—was 
r-tained. Upon this being made known, the native 


despised accordingly. A minutes sufficed for the spectators shrugged their shoulders with pity and 
adoption of a stratagem which, while it in no way contempt at the sahibs for despising the admonition of 


derogated from the Bcabmin’s esteemed infallibility, 
afforded a favourable loophole for the kljansamar, and 
ottr hoet proceeded once more to tho scene of action, 
aod addressed the assembled natives, stating cirenm- 
stunces had to a certain extent determined unfavour- 


one of tbeir liard-named deities, and dispersed with 
strongly expressed dissatisfaction. 

L The wliole performance lasted about six hopfe j and 
It is but justice to the principal to say, he vork^ 
hard to obtain a verdict, and, though unsuccessful, 


ably to oigie^of his servants; but as he did not hold well earned the two rupees lie received as bucksbeesh.' 
theta to m conclusive, he had determined upon sus- It is almost needless to add, the watch was not 
pc^oding in a dark room a tulwar, or swordi over which racox-ered, and that the chief rewarf for our ermploying 


{Brntirain would pray, and invoke divine wrath the Brahitiin was our witnessing a oerStaony of a very 
the guilty man if he dared to touch it. ^Should curiouskind. A question may naturally arise: Was theiie 
he be ’|0 presumptuous, the weapon would instantly any complicity between the rod-holders and Wie priest? 
cut hiht.dowiK ■ . * . We say unlxesltatingly, none; for dw^sg his opetaiile^ 

. Absurd be ■tudl a proposition may appear in Bagbtnd, he had five sets of holders of diflbreht qastes, after 
it ts suited to tlie standard of the Ind^ intellect, oyer- the first couple retired fibm their labour unhuri^ Were 
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follow^ by tlicir tucceesors tn'offe frorl curiosity thah 
anything else. It may bo left to tho successors of the 
"ingenious Dr Mayo to try to ascertain tlic natural 
facts at tho basis of tjie Nolo Clhiylaun.' 

* • ' ‘ • 

_ _ • _ ^ ^ ___ - _ 

T}OW THE WOODS A^{D, FOKESTS; 

AFEECT* THE RAlV. 

Some few years ago, a note pf alarm was'sounded as 
to the mjuriosis consequences of cutting down forests. 
SoinctliuJg'>*hat HtftlfrJ'ldt ha*! written was quoted as 
a warning t^ those who #ould persist in disregarding 
tlie teachings of such Acperielfre as w-as then available. 
By felling tho trees on the slopes and summits of 
mountains, said the veteran plftlosopher, two calamities 
are itrepared Jbr comipg generations; namely, scarcity 
of fuel on(J scarcity of water. And In* assigned as a 
'^teason, tliat hy tlie*grPat evaporation from leaves, 
an am«unt of moisture is ditliised through the atmo¬ 
sphere, wliich, wafted hy wi^ds^ waters wide districts 
or countV- Moreover, woods shelter tlio ground 
beneath, and m|terially.retard the evaporation of,tli^o» 
water that falls as rain; consequently, tlie springs are 
kept flowing, rivers do not dry up, and tho lowland 
cultivator can always depend on the distant Idils for 
the means of irrigating hi* crops. , 

The Question once VatteJ) heeamc of too mucli impor¬ 
tance to he slighted—great int^Tcsts were involved in 
it. Most peopla remcmyi'red fo have heard something 
about the prodigion* ••.vnste of timber b}- enterprising 
YanklfT'in tlieir advance to the AVc.st; but at tlio 
same time a notion prevailed that to clear tlie land 
was a public awl private benefit. And now and tlien a 
grumble went the rouiiil of tho papers about tlio mis¬ 
management of our ow'n Woods ami Forests ; but tliis 
was a new view of the matter, (lould it be true tliat 
the interests of civilisation were in such a dilemma ? 
If we cut down the forests, we deprive ourselves of 
fflel and water; if we do not cut them down, how .sliall 
we obtain cornfields ? ,* 

Facts were called for, and were^from time to lime | 
published in the scientific jeurnals. The regulations 
concerning forests that urevuiled on tlio ^•onlinent, 
were shewm to have re/erenco to tliq elfects wliicli 
had been sigiialisell. Xlv iicitisli Associittiun had a 
rejiort on the ssubject at •tllfcir Ipswich meeting in 
1851, embodying a large aSiount of highly valuable 
information^ 

So far as this information goes, ibttmfirms tlic vieu's 
thrown out hy Humboldt. It is interesting in more 
rcspcciti tiian those immediately conecrued, as w«hopc 
to sliew before fiuisiiing our article. The Valley of 
Aragua, in Scflith America, afliirds a remarkable 
, example increase and (Itcrease of rain cqjresponding 
with increase and decrease of trees. ‘ It is cftmplctely 
encloscd by liigh ranges of bills, giving rise to various 
streams and rivulets, the waters of whicli form a lake 
at the extreme end of the valley. T,^® lake has no 
exit, and its superfluous waters are carried oft' by 
evaporation. Between 1555, when it was described by 
Oviedo, and 1800, wlicn it was visited hy Humboldt, the 
jhike had sunk five or six feet, and had receded aeverall 
tfiilcs from its former shores; tiie portion of tlie basin 
•tbw left dry appealing tho most fertile land jn the 
nei^lfbourhood. These effects were ascribed by the 
eminettii te^jler to the destruction of the trees qu 
tlm;iq|iot||ip>UK« When the war of liberation t>roke out, 
adtcioitf Kf^as neglected, and the wood from the 
hillf IWii"’'nn longer required hy human industry, a 
heg^ to prevail over all. The result was, 
iwen^^cafti, not only lifd the lake ceased 
6, but began once more to rise and threaten 


tke country with gmerd ipundation.’ Other cases 
precisely similar mlmit be cited; but we take one in^' 
wiiicli tliepe U’ere m^ns for measuring the alteration.s‘ 
At Marmato, a mining district amid dense forests in 
tho province of Fopayan, a decrease of the streams 
lliat drove tlio, stamping-mills was observed, propor¬ 
tionate’to fhe elcaringkof tlie woods. Tho mills served* 
as gauges, and gavfc iiretty accurate measures qf the 
diminution, wliich wetit«pn to such an extent that, at 
tlic end of two years, there was an anxious cry: What 
shall wo do for water? The defect was the ^more 
unaccountable, as the fall of rain liad not diminished. 
'I'he clearing, thoujjh sutBcient to cause a local disturb¬ 
ance, liad not iitfected the general •climate. By way 
of experiment, the cutting down of the woods was 
stopped; and gradually tho rivers resUmed their 
former flow. In tlie tropics, lliis result would naturally 
be produced mure rapidly tlian in northerly latitudes: 
tlic quick-growing vegetation sheltered the soil, oliocked 
evaporation, and tho surface-water, retarded in its 
flow, found its way slowly and steadily to tlie bfeds of 
tlie streams. * 

The samp thing has been noticed around Kio Janeiro: 
the terribleVlrougtits whicli at times aiflict tlie Cape de 
Verd Islands are attributed to loss of wood; and in 
Madeira, a change of climate has been observed since 
tlic island was first discovered, from the same cause. 
Tliere is Iqss liumidity Ilian foniierlj'. Tlfe Socorridos, 
tlie largest river, w-as at one time deep enough to float 
timber to tlie sea; wliile now, except in occasional 
floods, it is a mere rivulet, scarcely discernible in its 
loose stonj- bed. Tlie soil of Madeira is so light and 
porous, t^iat it f^iec^lily' suffers from deprivation pf 
moisture. 'Tlie fact was early noticed, ani^ a law W'as 
passed forbidding the cntiiiig down of trees near ii 
sjiring or source of a stream ; but as I’ortuguese laws 
are too often disobej'cd, the evil lias gone on increas¬ 
ing. The foliage is of a nature to favour a large 
deposfv of dew; so large, indqcd, us to keep tlie ground 
underncatli constuiitiy moist. Tlius, tlic trees become 
condensers between tlie^itinoaplicro and the earth. The 
well-known trees on Ferro, one of tlie Canaries, present 
undoubted cviileiide as to tlie condensing function. 
They are alway s wrapped in a cloud, from which tliey 
so rapidly andieffettually draw oft' tlic moisture, tliat a 
coTitiiiuous stream flows down the stem into reservoirs 
made to receive it. * They are pcrentnal fountains for 
the iiiliabitaiifs, who prize them liiglily. 

Every oig* lias heard of the destruction of trees in 
tlie Spice Islands by the Dutcli, wlio, to increase tlie 
valge of tlieir iiioiiupoly, cut down nearly all the spice- 
bearing woods, and tliercby converted the islands into 
deserts : even now, those once luxuriant ocean-ringed 
oases have not recovered from the effects of such 
wicked waste. At I’cnung, the Cliinese settlors make 
such reckless havoc in the clearings, that tlie English 
governor lias nroliLbited any furtlie» catting down 
of trees on theTiill-slopes. 'Tlicso slopes are too steep 
fur permanent cult'ivation, and the Chiniraan was 
content to get one crop from the vrgin soi]« and then 
clear another spot; but •this siiort-sighted process is 
liappily cliccked. Besides the effect on the climate, 
tlie trees preserve tlie soil oi\, the abrupt declivities 
from being washed away. To come to Europe: eprings' ' 
that once floVed in tho highlands oi Greece, have i 
disappeared since the trees were cut down tiiatform^y 
sheltered th^. ‘In Switzerland,’ says Dr BalfoUk, ' 
‘it has been perfectly ascertained, that rivulets for'- 
merly full have slirunk or dried up coindidentiy Stfth 
the denudation of the mountains,‘and that they have 
once more returned to their former size on th^ woods 
being restored.’ 'It appears to he certain that 
plantini of trees on the slopes of the £yen<d>. At|^litw . 
prevented the occurrence of the ‘torrential flooda’j^t, 
onc^ ^vastated tlie lower vgUeys. sm add,'*»t i 
without attaching an^fc importance to it, that f Ifcy * 
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mentions the occurrence of contlsry instnuces, whey, 
by tlie cutting down of trees, Ithe water tliat had 
‘nourished their oroots bubbled to to tjje surface in 
springs. Ca'ssander’s troops, ho remarks, w1?re struck 
by those outbursts wliilo. felling timber for their 
inlrcncliments on tiic Balkans. ^ • 

Another coitkideration preserj^s itae)f: besides t|ie 
dcartli of fuel and water, eonsequent on tlfc dccrojiso 
of foircsts, there are tlie dangpraind destruction fri#ni 
torrents and floods tliat fql low as a natural consequence. 
As liumboldt says : ‘ Tlie bods of the rivers, remaining 
dry during a i)art of tlie year, are converted into 
torrents whenever great rains fall oi#the lieiglits. The 
sward and moss disappearing with tlie hnisliwood from 
tile sides of tlio mountain, tlio waters falling in rain 
aro no longer impeded in their course; and in-stcad 
of slowly augmenting the level of the rivers by pro¬ 
gressive flltratioii, tliey furrow during lieavy showers 
the sides of tlie hills, hear down the loosened soil, and 
form those sudden inundations tli.it devastirto the 
coun|gy.’ t 

Clearly, civilis,ition and nature dq not alw.iys go 
hand in hand in the proinotioii of social interests, us 
wo may see in our own liighly cyltivatsid country. 
Forests we have noru* to speak of; hut improved drain¬ 
age is attended at times with consequences such as are 
mentioned above. The rain-water, inste.id of lingering 
on the flelds«and in the ditelics. now runs off so rajiidly 
that the rivers eaniiot discharge quickly oiiomli, and the 
consequence is an iiinndatiou. In sonic places, there 
are ten floods now lor one formerly. T'he I'.irmcra on 
the levels of the eastern eounlies of Kiigland can tell of 
how many times their hay lias heijn drowned in the 
eourso of a single season. Hut ta return to tlio foresfs. 
In St Ilelvna, the qiiantiti' of wood Iia.s, been eoii- 
sidcrahly increased of late years by planting; and, as 
earcful observation shews, the quantity of lain has 
increased—almost doubled since the great .N'ajiolcon 
was a prisoner at Loiigwood, And now the destructive 
floods, which u.scd to follow every storm, have cntiridy 
ceased. In Idli), there liad not been one for nine years ; 
nor li.ive we licnrd of any sijjqe. lit tlie iicighhtmring 
isltind of Ascension, as the report^tates, ‘a tic.-nitifid 
spring, situated at the foot of a woodi- mountain, was 
observed to diminish in Ihdr as tin' truci. were cut 
down, and to vanish altogether vkcu the wood 
disappeareil. After a few year^, during which no 
water flowed, the niouiitaiii became v.ooi,Jcd again ; the 
stream began to run, and, as the vegetation increased, 
resumed its former volume.’ 

Wo have abundant evidence of a similar kind from 
India—a country wdiere the iihenomena occur oiiathe 
grandest scale. The aicrago yearly rain-fall along the 
shores of Hiudostau is from sixty to eighty inches; 
but in the interior, at elevations 2000 to I.iOO feet 
above the sea, it amounts to 200 inelii's. On the great 
plateau, iiowcver, and in places scant, of tree.s, tlie fall 
is not more th#u from ten to Unrty-liie iiiclies. The 
chapge itiiot gradual, hut sudden : of little wood, you 
may safety predicate little rain. ITuiiiboldt mentions 
the greatvplain he«travelled over between the Andes 
und the Orinoco, its extrcihely arid and desert-like, 
though, according to the early settlers, its was once 
well watered and sprinkled witli forests. 

Scarce ns w»od is in some part.s of Jndia, it is so 
abundant in others, that any reconmiendiition in favour 
of economy is treated with a laugh. Protect the* 
Imrests, indeed 1 Let us take a glance what goes 
Q4 in tlw inagnifleent teak-forests of Tenasserim and 
Malabar; 'jftie Parsee merchants go with their wood¬ 
cutters, and chop down spars of from five to nine inches 
diatneter, and seventy-five feet long, without regani to 
^ fltture condition of the womls, *and witli so little 
re|;tifd to the demand,-that one observer saw Iftindreds 
ti£i|ltaae spars rotting on the iieach. In the Cbnara 
ftcotts, the jmigie-people ‘ girdle ’ the largest ,^4 the 


Amcrjcniis callyt, and fct Are to the rest; and then, 
without stirring the soil, sowniilJet of castor-oil among 
the blackened stumps; and after taking one or,two , 
crops, repeat the process in another spot. Thousands 
on tliousaijds of acro^have been dftstroyeu in this way, 

‘ Far ns the eye can reach,’ Says Superintendent Onslow, 
‘not a tree is to be seen. It may lit supposed,’ lie 
ibintinues,' ‘ ths,t«clearing tlio .forest would make the 
country more healthy; and so it would, if the clearing 
were more perinanent: but tlie forest is now de.stroyed 
only to he replaced by a Jtliick jupgle of rank vegeta¬ 
tion, still more unhealthy,’ as it i niV icdea tUo cirisilation' 
of the air. In some of 4lic,^ afcanngs, if was found 
that scores of sandal-treM had been destij^iyed, worth 
from five to fifteen rupeffi apiede, and gamboge-trees 
inriumerahle. The more intelligent among* the natives 
of tills iMulnaad (raiii-ODuntry) dimplain of want of 
rain : the fall is not of the same amount i« formerly. 

‘ 'fo give yon some ideit of tile* waste of valuajile 
and onianieutid timber in thi.s country,’ Ba,i»s Captain , 
Harvey, in one-of his letters, 'I will just mention 
wliat I discovered at Hyderabad. I was in vftint of 
light-coloured wood fo* picture-frames, and applied to. 
the reghiiontal eoiitniclor. What was my surprise to 
jliiid that every thud or fourtji log in his great store 
(S’ ^rewood was most beautiful satiir-wood of large 
size ! Only iniagiiie tls? victuals of a whole reginient, 
not to s.iy of a large community, being cooked witli 
satin-Tvood! ’ Look .also at what took place on the 
j (Jemand arising for gutta-percha as an article of eom- 
i iiierco. Two hundredweights uf» this useful pVoduct 
! were exported Irom >^ngapore iii 1S4-1; but such was 
the increase, that in tliree and a half yearff from that' 
time, not fewer than 27(f,000 wgp# were felled for the 
sake of their s;ip, i.ithimt a single effort beiitgomiade 
to replace tlieiii. 

Aceorihng to Dr Cleghorii, the natives were thinking 
of ahamloiiing a triu't about fifty miles iHiii roiinbatoor, 
wliieli had lo.st its rain llirougli the loss of trees. Dr 
Gibson, 11 ho tr.iialied Ihrougli part of the Hombnj* 
presidency, after on aliseiice of tifieeii ytoars, saw great 
cliariges tor the ivor.se, and from the same cause. A 
simd.ir cliango has been noticed in the Neilglierry 
Hills, 'i’lie proprietor of a eiitlec-plantation nc.ir 
H.iiigolore, ‘ ivlieu elearhi^ fresh ground wliieh was 
iiiitiyed by .iii ex»ellcnt fpiiiig, was warned by the 
I natives not to ele.ir aiv.i^ the trees in the immediate 
I iieigliliimrti'ood of his spring: lie disregarded tlicir 
j ivarmiig. cut down tlie trees,'and, lost Ids stream of 
I water.’ tiileh iiistaiiees<lro bameroiis, as also those of 
clearing ravines for cultK'jftion causing* the disnppear- 
aiiee of the brooks that oiiee flowed refrc.sliii;gly through 
tiiem. From Afghanistan to the Durmese frontier, the 
plienomena liave fttfcn observed as I'ausc: and effect. 

Such an .aceiiiiiulatioii of’ facts forced itself on tMe 
atlentiou of the authoiitios in India, and a sysfcin,' on 
a small scale, has been commenced for restoring, at ■ 
great labour and expense, wliyt has so long been wasted. 

So far tlio* results .arc satisfactory. The (ilantations ■ 
formed li.ong the line of tlio .Tumna Canal very soon 
paid tlieir expenses, and become every year more valu¬ 
able. The natives Ii.ive fallen in with the plan of 
establishing liisge mangrove gardens, and improve tlie 
trees witii good grafts supplied by the government. 
Mr Tucker, one of tlie European residents, lias placed 
, a gold medal at tlie disposal of the Horticultural and 
"Agricultural Society^ *f India, to bo given to tli^ 
pliintcr of the greatest number of trees in the Agra 
presidency. In some places, regular plantations of* 
teak ore commenced as fast as the full-grown trees 
are cut down. Those measure^ once taken, the,. 
conscquetces could liardly be other than benellcial in 
a country wliero woixl is tlie universal fuel, and 
eonsumers are numbered by Imndreds oC 
The very thinnmgs repay ijore t^an the ^ 
management. ♦ ■* ' ' 
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It thus happens that the |efominendations of tljp loiid in their praiseswf the sweet bride and her fipe 
eommittee of th'e British Association for | careful ylung^ bridegroom, oa one Bin|ular and amusing groUp^ 
niaiivtenance,' for the ‘establishment of nurseries,’ tlie of whose doings it isuhe special object of this paper to^ 
cheeking of ^astc, and the planting of woods on ‘ tr^ts report. In a 'quiet street of that good old conntry- 
unsttited for culture,* have been t* some extent antici- there stand close side by aide, and hard by the 


close side by aide, and hard by the 


pted. But much remains to be done before the t^e . ^ boundary 

balance between physical and social requirements wilU v. . i. ^ rt a*ai i :is. * 

bo maintained. Tlie alarming deflcien»y/)f rain arounll town, twtf old alftis-bouscs. One of these, built in 
Bombay during the last monsoon is attributed to the tlisfyear 1G35 by a gopd^ ancient citizen of the town for 


destruction of the forests. r thd accommodation of ten ol^ women and six old men, 

And in another ppint of 1/iow the preservation of was considered the most aristocratic. It consisted of a 
’trees bccomefof i mnprti ince—namely, as reprds sliade. chapel, a scliool-room, and seventeen separate dwellings. 
Tn lint, IviiukIIpss coiltitiuitv * of the C3:„t _ n AIia wtaamIa 


In hot cltlhates, ^undless contiguity of the Sixteen of those ■vfere appropriated to the old people, 
leafy canop* is 8pprcdatcd..with a feeling to ii^liich wo received a weekly gratuity in \noney, as 

i life ‘>f of comfortable 

of Itidia, this thing was cared for. One instance will , , , i j fri,„ __ 

suffice. During the reign of Akbar, direction was dwellings, and of a plot of garden-ground. The seven- 
^ven ‘that Oli both sides of tlic canal down to Hissar, teenth wa.s provided for tlie liome of a man of better 
trees of every description, botli for shade and blossom, class, who was called tlio ‘ Reader,’ and for whom a 
, *be planted? so as to makp it like tlic cAnal under tlie salary was appointed by the founder, t^iat he might 
tree in paradise; and tliat tlie sweet flavour of the read, in the chapel attaclied to tlie charity, the cllarch- 
rare frfiits may reach tlie nioutii^of every one, and that service ‘daily tiirougbout the year,’ for the spiritual 

fjom those luxuries a voice may go forth to travellers, yf j,ggj people located in the house. The 

calling them to rest in the cities where their every , r . i j ^ 

f '* luvuj j same reader was ‘also enjoined constantly ‘ to instruct 

want will be suoplied. . * • i- j -i- J 

Before conclMng, we must just mention tlmf Ai ton poor children in reading and writing. 

attempt has been made to Ihrow further light on The other alms-house was of a loss dignified charac- 
the question by direct experiment. The parlijulars, ter, as it was unendowed, and its inhabitants had no 
supplied by M. Belgrand, are published in tlie Annuaire i^eiidlit than that of tlie use during life of a single 

of tiie Meteorological Society ol krance for ]85d, ami ^oom, aiid a spot of garden-ground annexed to it. Now, 
give the results ot Sw-enty yeare’ observation m the happened that these houses stood almost opposite 
hilly parts of the Pans basin, irlie author shews that , i . .1 11 1 „ i. 

the nature* of tfie soil, i» to permeability, has to be ,, and that the o d men and women who 

taken into account-iia well as the nature of the '^^<-’1* therein had for years been the special pets of 

vegettilWn. Results obtained in our climates would Nelly Grey and her sister Frances, nisy had also 
not be strictly analogous with those of tlie tropics, been objects of great and sincere interest to Mr 
where tlie leaves never fall, unless tlie cxperiraeiits were Greville, whether solely oil account of the claims which 
made in some if the great European flr-foresls, wliich age poverty oflfered, or whether the fact of 
retain their resinous foUago all throughout the year. ^favoured by the Misses Grey had any 

~ weight in procuring for thciA his kind ofliccB, ‘depo- 

TIIE CURA’rH’S WEDDING-FEAST. nent sayclli not:’ certiyn it is, that ho was a regular 

The hells of St Mary’s Church rung merrily out, and visitor at both alms-houses, and that there were few 
their music echoed pleasantl^y through fuc clear atmo- people in Fenton Churchwick to whom the good 
sphere of a bright frosty dafy in December. It was a curate was more iiiiportalit, or who grieved more over 
marriage-peal they rung; yej; to those who sat rt.und his departure, than these did, their inhabitants, 
an* elegantly arranged table, they brought thoughts of ‘AVlicn thou nia>''St a feast, call the poor, the 
a mingled texture, for they were the signal to a family maimed, tlie halt, and the Wind,’ saitli the word of 
that sAe whose presence b^ mndc a perpetilbl sunshine Holy Writ; and thus was Mr Ehcnstouc Greville 
. in the otherwise sombre hcfJfSfehold, was no longer all disposed to act. 
their own, gnd that her brightest beams would hence- ‘C ’ll tell you what we ’ll do, Francie,’ sold he, a few 
forward be shed over another home. They were the days before his wedding: ‘we’ll give the old ladies 
signal, likewise, to a parish that he, the valued friend, and gentlemen opposite some fun. Wliat do you say 
who, though living amongst them bfit for two^short to giving them .all a grand tea-drinking on our wedding- 
years, had made himself beloved by all, was leaving day ? Do you think you could manage it, if I give 
them, and goin|' to be the overseer of another flock, you money for the expenses? Let’s gii'e them a grand 
, Yet although there was slcret sadness in t|jie hearts of turn-out, Nelly,added he, ‘ and make them all merry 
^ some—as there over must he under such circifmstances together!’ 

—^yet was there also much joy mingled with it, for the 'Phe suggestion was voted altog&thor suitable; and 
good old Mr Grey exceedingly rejoiced that his darling although poor Frances Iiad her hands pretty full of 
EllinoT had found such a guardian anfi friend as the business iA preparing matters for her sister’s marriage, 
excellent young curate, Mr Shenstone Greville; and and her heart sufficiently full of care in the thought of 
'hor loving sister Frances rejoiced, amidst her own the loss she Was ajjout to sustain in parting at-once 
aorrow, tliat such blessing had, alighted on her beloved! ^with her beloved companion and her revered sub-pattor, 
S&mpanlon and sister; and as to public opinion, why, preparations,were instantly set on foot for providing 
lit was agreed by all, witii the exception of a few the mdi&kl for a substantial tea-feast fljr the be^s- 
siMDsters ’—who would fain have made the men and women; and when the bolls rung Out'the 
^A||nome young curate their own prey, and therefore merry peal of which we have spoken, they echoed notes 
^^Mronhc^ thd mStch wholly unpatronLsaSle—that of joy and pleasuje to many an old heart, os indjtoatlug 
^P®re cobld not have been a better-suited pair. that the hour for perhaps the last festiSitY in 

I , Buhl of all, th^good , folks of Fenton Charchwick, they^would have part, approached. .: 

(.j-Giete were none ro merij^ on the ocejsion, and none so |gMl been settled by competent anthoti^^ that 
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the meeting wu to take plaoeinot in. the arittocratio 
quarters offered by thfe endowed alms-house called 
‘Curtis’s Charity,’ of which hwourabl| mention has, 
been ni.ade, but in the older ana less dignified one, by 
name ‘Gills’s-house;’ and the reasons for this were, 
first, that at Gills’s-house was a larger room than any 
to be found ift Curtis’s; and, ^eeoiic^ that several of 
the old ladies at Gills’s were sick or lamc^ and cpuld 
not venture past their own threshold, whilst i# so 
happened that all tho|e of Curtis's were halo 'and 
capable. Invitations were therefore announced to all 
the good people of both institutions, to meet in Mary 
Higgins’s room at four o’clock o|i the wedding-day, 
where tea was to be ready at half-past; after which' 
meal, the ancient dames and sires were to amuse 
themselves as tliey listed until seven, when a bowl of 
negus and a supply of sweet-cake were to wind up the 
festivities of the evening. 

Preparations on no niggard scale were forthwith set 
on foot. One of the first steps taken, was to ^nd in a 
good supply of coal and wood to Dame Higgins’s abode; 
and the second, to hire a stout yoinig damsel to take 
all the burden of smartening up the room wherein tlie 
festivities were to take place, and,to iicuform all tlie 
lioiisehold offices that were ro(]uired on the occasion.. 
Then was a time of hustle and excitement, if ever there 
was one 1 How the little old women did bustle in and 
out, after Jenny Slope (tlie servant pro tempore) had 
scrubbed the floor, and every chair and table, and other 
article of furniture in the room, till tliey were, if pos¬ 
sible, even cleaner than usual. How the old ladies, ail 
who could waJk, did bustle in to be sure! one bring¬ 
ing her best white muslin curtain^to liaiig up at tlie 
window; anotlier clattering in Witli her hoikdod self of 
showy teta-china, tliat slie li.ad bouglit wlngi she w.as in 
service forty years ago, before ‘ lier Jolin,’ now in his 
grave, had claimed her as his wife; wliilst anotlier, from 
the aristocratic Curtis’s, toddled in with tlic liandsuuie 
tea-tray and teu-cliina wliidi the squire and Jris lady 
had given lier when sVe was married to ‘Frank the 
gamekeeper,' and tlie six tea-spoons the dear little 
children had given ‘ nursie ’.c* tlie same grand occasion 
—cherished treasures, calling up a thousand tender 
and sweet remembrances, nml destined by and by to 
form tiie theme of tlie good bid dame’s discourse to lier 
assembled cronies. But two sets-of •china, liowover 
well preserved, would be notlvin;j for such a party; for 
at least twenty-five old people were expected to appear, 
and tea was to be sent to all those who ■were unable to 
attend in person ; so that, besides Nanso Goodall’s grand 
equipage, and Mary Gale’s less magnificent, yet equally 
prized set, eatili old lady produced her own stare of 
cups and saucers, tea-pots and spoons; and a motley 
assemblagff, in truth, was there. All day was tlie bustle 
going on. Frances had directed a carpenter to take 
in some planks and tressels, and erect a suitable table, 
and sent some white linen to cover it; and this was 
done early in*the day, so as to give .plenty of time to 
the oni^ents to delight themselves in laying out the 
preparations for the feast. And a pretty scene it was ; 
ibr those amongst the party who bad friends in the 
country, had been supplied'by them with rare bunches 
of bright leaves and bWries, with branchos of the late 
fuchsia and Chino-rcfcs, which linger in our western 
country long.after they have perished,iu other parts ; 
and Mary Higgins’s room was* beautiful to beholch 
with its clean boarded-fioor, its bright fire, and pun 
white muslin curtain, and every shelf,where a bean- 
pot would, rest, glowing with these brightest of all 
st^ruments; and the wlute-covered t^le, gay with its 
pmrt/'Coloum chinawarc, iuterspeisea with cups and 
of flowers. 

jjtod now the time of m'eeting’ls arrived ; and as 
as aii are assembled, the hampers, wfiich have 
Iwen brought over from Mr Grey’s, are ,to be sopened 
to toll conclBTe, and the jaovisions for feast 


displayed; thi| hav'gii' been the plan arranged by 
ibeir ‘ dear curate am? Miss Nelly,* now far away on 
the road to their distant home. . 

There were some koteresting specimqps of ofd ago 
amongst these almsshouse folksr Amongst those who 
assembled that. evening,* tliere was ndt one under 
seventy, if we except the young woman who acted as' 
assistant, ami a»little fair girt, tho grandchild of ona ot 
the old women, who was permitted to live with her 
because slse was blind and lame, and needed tho little 
one’s help. Then there .Vere several of the party who 
exceeded fourscore, and at leas^ four ‘were ^between 
ninety and a hundred year| Jtu* But wd must give 
our readers a sketch of agne of these wcctliies as they 
appeared on tliis meinsifablo oheasion. The room 4u 
wliicli they assembled bad one of those open fireplaces 
wliieli are customarilyri’ound in 'old dwellings, and it 
was surmounted by a good old mantekpiece of solid 
/io/m-wood—the anciont name fotTiollp —on which jvero 
carved the efest and arms of tlie foumUk'. On one 
side of tills firephace, and directly facing the door, stood 
Jiame Higgins’s usuiU seat—a high-backed caiWed oak- 
cliair—and in it was seated Mrs Mary Higgins, relict pf 
Mr Oharlea Higgins, whilom Iiiiid, or, as sdme would 
tej^m it, bailiff t!) Sir Giles Ponifret, of Pomfret Gifford. 
%lrs Higgins had been in her early di^s tire-woman to 
Tiiy Lady Pomfret, BipGiles’s mother; and in virtue of 
her ^flice, had been the recipient of sundry curiously- 
wrought aprons, ruffles, &;c., sucli as were worn in days 
I of yore; also of some worn, hut originally splendid 
lace. Tliese hclongiugs, carefully hoarded tlirrfugh her 
daj'S of youth, the ^od old lady had, in the winter of 
her life, carefully reproduceL and nviaufilctured aftdr 
the fashions which slio had used to execute for 
‘ray lad}'’ into he.adgear, &c., for herself, veiMeh she 
wore on high-days and liolidnys only. On the present 
occasion, tlierefure, siic sat arrayed in a flowered chintz 
open gown over a quilted crimson silk petticoat, tho 
colour of wliicli was subdued by the pale, embroidered, 
clean muslin apron whidf hung before it. 'Phe sleeves 
of the gown reached just below tlie elbow, and were | 
finislicd by ruffles of fine lace, whilst over her shoulders 
and chest was pinned a white muslin neckerchief. Her 
snow-white hair was gathered up in the fashion of 
ancient days, and strainid back from the face over a 
curiiiou, so as to i^ave her fine high forehead exposed; 
and a c.ip of rich old lace formed a suitable apex to 
this quaint dress. But Mm Higgins’s manner wb's as 
remarkable at her attire: she'wa^ tall, and must, some 
seventy ybars before, lAve %een very beautiful; but as 
she was now near nin8ty-six years «Jld, decay had of 
course destroyed almost all traces of beauty, save that ‘ 
her fine clear blue eyes and noble brow told of what had 
been. But altUbiigli in personal charms she was not 
wliat she was of old, in manner slie w.is. Although born 
in it cottage, a servant in youth, a farmer’j wife in 
maturity, and an alms-liouse woman in her'age, she 
was, and must in each sta^e of life*liave been, a lady. 
'riiere wsf a native grace and dignity of iqfumer, and % 
proprie'i’y of accent and speech, that set her at the head 
of her little society; and the air with which she received 
her guests on this evening, was an amusing mixture of , 
tho stately awl dignified reception which she bad seen , 
observed at Pomfret Court, and the frank and cheerful i 
hospitality which had pervaded her own houaehnld 
at the farm. • 

And now half-palt three has etruck, nay, the chimes ' 
will soon sound three-quarters, and Jenny, the atout 
young woman helper, has vanished to ‘put on her 
gown,’ and Mary Higgins sits as we have deloribed by 
jier hearth, when ‘tap-tap’ with a aet of knuckles is 
heard at tho door. ‘Come in,’ saya the hostess, and,,, 
the door opens to admit visitors No. 1 and 2. It is Olili' 
blind Polly, and Sweet Lillias Charity, her gentle graiid- 


child. Polly is a strange contrwt.to her ladyUke 
receiver. She frears a plain brtfra stuff-govm, white 
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apron and kerchief* Holland m^cap, X'th a straifflifc illcre, Molly, let’s fcuU’n ^ home to Miss Amy’s 
unfrilled border, and a black rmbon pinned round he* plirce, that her may f ^e,’ mid bustling Mrs Staines; 
<iead. ■ Polly is always neat, but never alters her dress and fliis boin* done, ^le string was cut, and the cover 
for any one. * Sweet Charity, ^tall fair child of six lifted. Th^re, indeed, was a store of good things! 
years old, with rich*brown waviflg hair cut almost There were noble loaves of fine white bread, and 
,close to her head like a boy’s, leads “■ granny’ by the gbodly pounds pf the, richest fresh butter; there 
hand ; but the moment they appear; up starts the fine were huge seedrcakes,for such as werS too delicate 
old nonagenarian witli the alacrity of rf j*irl, lays hold to nartako *of the more attractive large plum-c.akes, 
of poor Polly by the hand, and holding lier under the ns lull of raisins and' currants as tliey could stick, 
elbow pf each arm, aids her fepblc steps, anfl soon has whicli next made their 'appearance. There was a 
lier seated in tjie warmest eornbr, witli little fairy on a store of tea and coffee, enough to make beverage for 
stool (wTiicU the thing had been provident twice the number of guests; and sugar, beautiful /car/- 


enougli to bring for iici vwil use) at her feet. But sugar, cnougli to Jovooten four times the quantity, 
before Polly fc seated, tj.vo mote guests are in the room Then there was a hetip of tea-cakes for the goodies to 
—one^ a fine, old graybeard liom tljo other house, a toast and butter, that looked, when they.were piled 
hale ruddy-cheeked qld gentleman as you would wish up, like the church-steeple for heiglit. These were 
to see; the other, a fat dnmi>y ohl woman, a perfect the content.^ of tlie first hamper; but what could be 
heap of finery,''il()woi:s.iu her cap, flowers on her gown, in the second was the woiidor, for surely everything 
a necklace on her tliroat, anol a glitteriii;; p.i.ste-broocli needful/or a grand feast liad been produced from the 

_... .^1_1-_3 -I...... I....! 


ituck on the front of Itpr head-dress. 


first, e-xeept milk, and of that two large Cjfns had been 


‘WelL neighbours,’ said she, ‘how’s you? I've brought left. Hy the milkwoman lialf an hour before, 
a coiii/(U’k clieor for Jlr To)). I laiows lie aint hissclf if ‘ Well, bless my be.art, .and may God bless tlieir dear 
hh.don’t sit easy;’ and suiting the action to the word, he.arts tliat planned it all!’ exclaimed Dame Higgins, 
she set down lier own cushioned arm-chair behind the who, in virtdo of bar hostesship, had proceeded to lift 
new-comer, and ^ith a merry laugh, noisy enough, l#'it sihc cover of hamper number two. ‘Why, here’s 
genial and good-humoured, she si'ized the old man, and grandeur indeed! Oh, bless tlie pretty little fingers 
before he was aware, liad sriuat/ieil him down on the that made ’em!’ said slie, cluickling as she opened a 
cushion, and taken up her own quarters on a stud at cardboard box that lay on the top, and displayed a 
tlie otlier side the room. There is no fear of thosi- who host of wffitc-satm favours, each ticketed with tho 
are not .overdone witU engagement.s being late for sucdi* name of one of the old peojile })re.scnt or ab.sent. 
appointments as this, ^.long beforc.lho clock had struck ‘And what’s this'?’ said old Polly, fumbling about 
tlie hour oQ meeting, all the grf’Sts were assomhlcd. ' w-ith her lingers over a tiny parcel that was attached 
There was the old’shocma^ r,.Iohn Lacy, and tlie former to*lier favour, whs’li happened to bo the first taken 
earterjILjmphry (-olrtStdand lie wlui liad been for forty out. ‘ iVavfk.s, pnrty diar.«! if ’tisn’t a liit of their own! 
years jBrish-cIerk, Philip Greves—these, with dohii wedding-cake!’ And so indeed it was; Aid as tho 
Top, the old man whom we have do.serilied, were all favours were delivered round, a little bit of the veritable 
the gentlemen. jTlicn there were our liostess, and hlind hriileeake was found done up as daintily in its showy 
I’olly, and tho roundabout miTiy widow of Staines envelope as if it liad been destined for a lady-friend, 
tltc hanicssmaker, in lier finery ; there was Ann D>er, and inaerihed in the bride’s own hand with the name 
the tliin jiale old maid from the next tenement, and ot the old man or woman for ‘ivhom it was intended. 
Jane' Pouter, tlie sexton’s widow, who will no doubt Oh! how dearlj are such little kindnesses prized by 
tell her comiieers some of tho ninny stories of gliost.s the poor, and csi'ceially Ity'tlie aged. No doubt, many 
and goblins she lias inherited from her grave-digging a one of those litllt papers thus Inseribed would he 
husband, and amuse them all with tlie account of tlie found preserved to the /ind of life by those who 
ghosts he saw himself! There are besides tluese many received them, among tlieir little relics of happy days, 
others—too many to describe ipdivi(flially; hut of them But tliere is ‘still something more below tlie box of 
all there are none more notable than poor ol.l Goody favours. Gandies haw' not been forgotten; and there 
Grey, whose entry took ]ilahe when nearly all tlie [larty they .are in plenty, together with two bottles of lioino- 
wereseated. Tlierewasa8f)|,toyow-eoueliert^’tedintlie ni.ade wine, and some lemons for the negus. And now 
chimney-nook: it was fornieij c/' boxes, piled together, tlie board lieiug fully spread, and a fine large kettle 
, and iicaped witli cushions, pilkiws, and cloaks, as if for making its music Iicard from the hob, the party 
some special*invalid ; and anon a bustle was lieard in asscrfible round tho table. But in the merriment of 
the open corridor, wliieli, running rou^d tlie outside of tlieir liearts, tliey do not forget the reverent custom 
thq house, formed a passage from room to room. Tlic of asking God’s blessing on tlie feast; a 4 iid Master 
signal w^as understood, and the door ntiened by Uiosc Top being called on by the liidy-presideiit, lifts up his 
within for the entr.ince of tlie new-cinncrs. 'rlic.se hands, and devoutly asks of ‘ Hun who sitteth in the 
were two of that youngest and strongest of tlio old heavens ’ that all may liave the blessii^ of tluinkful 
w'ouien, who bore on tlicircrossed liands, king’s-coaeh hearts for the me!'eies that Ho has so richly provided; 
‘fashion, a fiiird much older than UiemseR’its. She ‘and may tho spirit of contentment and of psace rest 
•was a diminutive little old creature of most remarkable on the dear givers of the feast,’ added the old man 
appcanance. Her aged features were almost buried in with a voice trembling i^;itli emofion—a player' to 
wrinkles, and her snow-white hair hung round them which every voice added a hearty ‘Amen!’ 
in wcird-loeks, making her altogether TOt an nnsuit- ' And iiow‘mirth niul hilarity prevailed on all hands, 
aide representative of a witch. This singular-looking There were some among the ffuests of more refined 
fkmole was warmly received by all. They greeted her manners than ethers^whose breeding was ‘of nature’s 
as .‘Miss Amy:’ every one madg way for her; one )f.est;’ and there were others a little disposed to a 
ih^k up her cushions afresh; aiiotiier took off tlie noisier stylo of revelry; but these were few, and the 
tipak in which the old Goody had been rauflled, and choicer spirita^obtained and preserved the upperdiand, 
a^wesd it-Qp her seat; while two of the men, relieving so that all was kept ‘ within the limit of becoming 
the tottrfi^.Md women of their burden, placed her mirth.’ And twily a pleasant scene it was that was 
careftti^^PWlb reserved couch, though not without enacted at Gilis’s-house that evening. The old boSteSs 
fAiin the poor old rheumatic* woman, presided over one t^a-pot, and merry Mrs StaiheS 
wh^»|||P®t heforo left her own fireside for many a another-«-and potent and plenty was the bevetage tlwy 
* brewed. Trust old women for that I Give any wonpin, 

^niphe clock'^A jtruak (bar, and die hampers from old or* young, tea in plenty, for whieii she has to ppjl' 
iJ|Bl^ey’s wait to he opened. , * . nothKi^ a hissing bubbling tea-kettle, and a good 
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trusty tea-pot that ■will draw ^11, and you need not 
doubt the result. Besides tliae two tea-equipaj^s, 
there was ‘Jenny Falka’s big^t’ fuH of steaming 
ooSbe; but most of the good dames and sirStf preferred 
tea 5 and truly those who had to ‘ kuH it out,’ as the 
west-country people say, had np sinecure—neither hidl 
the cutters of cake, and brea^and butter—nor tlioso 
who prepared and handed round the hot bultered cpke. 
It was very possible that tqme of these poor people 
had gone without dinnci^ boc’ause they had none to eat ; 
and it might be that others had refrained from eating 
what they liad, because they would keep their appetite 
in store for the coming feast. IMwever it might be, 
all ate as. thougli they had an inkling of Captain 
Dalgetty’s principle, and approved it; and they drank 
as if they •were resolved to keep all fair .and friendly 
between the liquids and the solids. 

‘ Como here, my posk,’ said old Iluraplir}- Coles to 
little Charity. ‘Why, you’re the sweetest little po.sie 
in the rooin,^o my mind;’ and Charity, readily obeying 
the Burainons, w.as lifted slowly to the old carter's knee. 

‘Isn't it nice, granpers?’ said the little thing, 
nestling into lier place, witli Iier briglit little liead 
half sliadowed by the old man’s jiiiowji locks; and 
then with a look of soft pity on her ftiee, and a fluslied^ 
cheek, she glanced towards her grandiiiotlier, and said 
a few words in a wliisper to the old man. 

‘ Speak Uut, iioney ! ’ said old Polly, whose loss of 
sight had quickened lier sense of heariitg: ‘what’s 
that you say?’ 

‘ Never ^ou mind, granny,’ replied old liimiphry : 

‘ ’tis a secret between I’osie and nie.’ But seeing poor 
Polly’s face cloud a little, he adtipd: ‘Oh let’s ^ell 
her, Clmrry. "I'was only that sh'f saul what K pity ’twas 
poor grailfty W'as blind, and couldn’t see li«w heantifnl 
it all looked !—tliut was it; wasn't it, lovey ? Criiiiny 
don’t mind, child; slie knows wlio ’tis took away her 
sight; and if slie was to IcH iiow she corned by her 
loss, w’liy, goodne.<!8 me! you’d all be most a jcisliiiig 
’twas t/<iu it had happenid to, for llie pleasure of feeling 
you’d done the deed that caused it. Bui 1 don’t supiiose 
there’s one amongst ye knew* all J do; for J’olly's no 
boaster, nor never was! ’ ■ 

‘i)o yc tell about it, gninny,’ said little Cliarity, 
wlio had slipped off her old friend’s knee, and standing 
on lier own little stool, was coa,\in§ old Poll}'- by 
kissing her closed eyelids, and ^softly shiootliing her 
wrinkled brow. ‘ bo ye tell. 1 do log,' a slory ; and 
I’m sure it must be a nice one about liow you come 
blind!’ 

‘Ah, do ye tell us, Polly !’ said .several voices; and 
the old woman, yielding to their persuasions, toill, in 
simple spcecli, liow tliat sire had been living as servant 
in a lone farmhouse up among the hills. ‘ Mcaster 
wer a-goned to Martinmas fair, and missus had a-goned 
with un; they’d got freiw in them parts, and zo they 
was expected to ztop out the niglit; and only old 
missus, measiibT’s mother, and me *nd tlio clnllerns, 
was a-i^ved in the house, 'Well, bedtime corned, and 
I was B-helping old missus up steers, wlicn thecr, riglit 
in tlie-ufidst of life fust peer o’ steers, stans a gint tall 
man, huz veace all a covered auver we summat black, 
and holUn a pistol in huz han! Lawks, how old missus 
did holler out! ’ • 

‘And didnilt ^oti hollow, too, granny?’ asked little 
Charity. ' 

‘ No, honey 1 Twent no odds to holler; thei# 
wad’n nobody to liear, to least none aa needed to be 
/iolkred to., I just thought up a bit of a preyer tliat 
Qod wovld presearve us, and I wish old missus had done 
^10 ^ame; but she war a heady woman, and sho fell to 
tongqoobim^ng the man, and that mad’n angry; and 
he.i^Bys, zays he: “*11 you doant huld your ol^atter, old 
{KWMii, and go and sit down quiet. I’ll soon stop your 
fQSf 1" and he huld up the gun right in her pnoi^old 
veace. Then do you think she’d stop? Nutaa bit 


en’t. On she #vent w-rowing the feller, and making 
zich a row as never wail and told un she knowed who 
lie wer, and she-’d lialthu law of un. Zo thqn he, 
up wi’ the gun, and l^naa he wer going,to zhoot her 
outriglit. ^ There wiHlii’t no time? to lose,_ so what did 
I do? I'sprang. right ’pfln the man—you know I war 
young and bold tho’; liis wingers war on the trig o’ ' 
the gun, and*lie’d jist a pulled it; but np I strilscs 
the mouth of un that was turned right 'pon poor old 
missus, ami up goes the ball into the banister, where 
’twerc vound next day; .’but someliow, as it w'ont off, 
the vire and gunpowder that cuio odt by^hc trig 
vlarcd over my poor dear.ve|o^»nu eyes, my hair and 
my cap war all in a vlamjw and down I vails onsciiaible. 
When I corned to, 1 w.as^k laid ’pon my bed, and kindly 
tended zurc erinf. Measter iiad a coined home oiiox- 
peeted, and he liecred t’de shot a-v*ired jist as he opened 
the door. Old mbssiis werdn’t liiirted, aihd the thieves 
got away; but ’twer hmgtifore iTieard the rights pwt, 
vor i were mortal bad vor wqeks ater.’ * , 

‘And wa.s that what made ye' blind, p’oor granny?’ 
asked the little child.,wlioso blanched check aftd li.xed 
eye had marked tho intense interest with which slic 
liud listened to the olil woman’s talc, ‘llfd the tire 
put out 3 'oiir poor eyes ? ’ . 

‘Yes, honej'; tlie very last tiling 1 ever zoed wore 
tliat had man, and Ihe’bleezing powder; but I’ve h.ad a 
liiipfj^ life af it. Tlioii ’tweer so purty of ni_v .Tohn 
(that 3 'our granvoalhcr, lioney, j'ou do kiiiiw). He ver 
•a viiioliaiidsonicj'oungsler, forall I zays it as zliouldn't 
zay it; hiit lie ver, and he might lia had the pick of all 
the iiinidens rnmid.^Wcc’d a keeped coiiip’ny vor two 
or dree j'ear, and ve vas to ,settle cojii-spring; but 1 
thonglit now that J vi'r hhnd%WJd all ^cnmeif-likcd wi’ 
the viie, twer’dn right to laud nn ; so 1 zays',k»iij’s 1 , 

" Now, .Ian, 1 bc.ant the gal I w-as, and I knows .you 
might do hetter’ii marry me, and so I shan’t think 
nothing of il, if j'oii don’t think nfc more of me.” 
"Lawks, Bolly!” zays lie, “ whj', wdiat d’ye take me 
vor’ Don’t j'e think, cliiel, hut wliat I love j'o all the 
better for what’s happened? and if j’ou be minded to 
take lue, wdiy zo be I to take thee, zo zay nought more 
about it.” And com May we was married ; and I 
always did make a shift Jo get on purty well, and keep 
all tidj- without tlic use cA 1113 ’ eyes. Then, neiglibour.s, 

I do look to zee gatitid zights one of these <la 3 ’s. I look 
to zee that glorious zit 3 ''that little (diar reads to me of 
in tile Bible, and 1 trust that iny eyes, now so iliirk, 
shall zee the King in Ins beauty ; Jnit I shall never zeo 
tlie zights of cartli no ifton? that’s true eiiuf 1 ’ 

Many talcs sueei‘cde*I Jild Tolly’s. *Onc told liow ho 
had been lamed by a fall from a seaffold another, flow 
her son’s big bo 3 ’ had got the Jirize at .leliool; and the 
sexton’s wile, aS usual, told how her man had been 
fiinnharised with ghosts and goblins. Ulliers ftjld 
lalef so nieiry * 

That the whole quire ilid hold the> hips and laffe, 

And jaxen in their thic-#, and iieeze, and swear 

A '» irrier hour was never wasted there.* * 

But time draws on, and space does not allow of our 
telling how bits of bridecake were drawn tlirough 
merry Mrs Staines’s wedding-ring, .to be slept on by 
some of tlie more romantic of the 3 'ounger old ladies; 
and how Mrs Mary Higgins, and Nance Goodall, and 
two or three of the qldest, resolved that they would 
‘dance at the wedSirig of the dear curate and BJiss 
Nelly;’ and adjourning to tlie corridor, or outside 
g.'dler 3 ', as it might more properly be called, ‘paced<e 
measure ’ in the olden style, suited to their antiquated 
Jiabits, and such ns they had seen their young ladies 
perforir?under the direction of their-dancing-masters; 
sailing about, and curtseying at corners, in a mojtit 
remarkable manner I 

Neither musuwe enlarge qp tbe enjoyment afftusded 
by tho bowl ofvegns, and the eeftond editiou of oatces 
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wlHoh wound up the festival; th^ all was most 
pleasant and clieer/ul, we dare ^er; ns also, that ‘ the 
^uratp's Wedding-feast ’ was lehg referred to by those 
who shared it, as one of the haziest evenings of their 
aUns-hoose life. ‘ * , 

'l.UKKING LITEE 4.TURE 'o? LONDON. 
Inubpendekilt of the vast mass of literature which 
floats or seeks to float upon the stream of popularity 
in this capital of the world, 'and very distinct from 
anything the publSAis^c. and their agents .arc em¬ 
ployed ia putting befoA tlie public, there exists 
a class, or more classfes tliaS^^onc, of printed docu¬ 
ments, mdre ur less privately circulated, and to which 
the denomination of lurking Iftcraturc may be fairly 
applied. We Speak npt now of those flying and ephe¬ 
meral shec^ passed from liancl to hand among the 
Aembers of the different vommcrcial professions, with 
which the general public liave notliing to do, and wliicli 
a^e for the most i)art incomprehfiisihle to all but tlic 
parties iufincdiatcly interested. Nor do we care to 
include in the cytegory such periodicals as tlic I(ue 
and Cry, interesting to rogues and vagabonds—to 
policemen, detectives, and the victims and avengers 
of crime of every sort—though Ijiese are never *'.i be 
met with in the usual marts for the productions of the, 
press, and may be sat^ iu a sense to lurk, rather than 
to circulate. Again, there arc ^^ious trades wliich 
iiavo periodicals tf)f thei^own, intended to advocate 
their own interests—twfvindicate their cause, if that 
shoultrtver stand in need of vindication, but chiefly 
to serve as a medium for tlic facilitation of business, 
and as a check <0 the vicliini.sation of the subscribers 
by frauds to which they stand peculiarly exposed. 
Such a publication is the pawnbrokers’ weekly journal; 
wo forget by what name it goes—a jiaper which has 
done real service in its time, by causing the recovery 
of much valuable property, and the detection of 
delinquents in the act of coiymitting offences against 
the law. With such publications tlic above, liow- 
cver, we have on the present occasion nothing to ^0; 
they'are all set on foot for legitimate ends, wiVh wliieh 
we have no right atjjil 116 wish to interfere: those, to 
wliicli we design briefly t()*cidfj tlie reader’s attention, 
are, all but one, of a descriptw-n considerably different. 

Ilrst among the literature that lurics unseen, except 
by the eyes for whose special delcctati<io it is iireparcd, 
we may mention tlie prospectuses of nunyicriess buhble- 
companits. These things, whieli arc generally prill ted 
on fly-sheets of simer-royal folio, lie snug in the desks 
or in the pocket-books and^rcast-pockets of their con- 
«octors—a ruce of needy men—so long as*x%oiiey is 
tight in the market; but let the Bank cut down its 
pate of discount to two or three per cent.—let specula¬ 
tion set in like an epidemic—and out they come nume¬ 
rous as swallows in summer-time; and terrible swallows 
ihyey prove, in engulfing tlie floating casli, and flying 
«w»y with It. The shares of the Great Gridiron 
Ct^pBny, and the Barbers’ Block' Association, which 
were bofh a month ago considered defunct, are now 
iadive, but found to possess astonishing 
buosji^^ and .really promise to become the most^ 
pro^mle investments going. They rush like race- 
borros up to par; Mid beyond it—make a tremen- 
dcibs sensation in the market—are bought by hundreds 
1^0 know perfecjjy" wqjl that the tintrinsic value 
of a Wagon-load «rf'*thom wquld net amount to a“ 


fa^liing, but who als* know ^that they can sell them 
at*a profit before th® begin*te tumble down again; 
and then, jifftr the Ibssing and shuffling of a few 
months, weeks, or days, as it may happen, the rage 
fpr gridirons and blocks subsides, and shares and 
sjicculators in them v&nisli together. «If, after all is 
ovei\ you enquire whJt has been donC, the result is 
ucKner more nor less ith|ia the simple fact, that some 
tens or hundreds of thousands have been lied out of 
the pockets of greedy simpletons into the pockets of 
greedy swindlers. The literature by means of whicli 
this transfer of cash is periodically inaugurated 
abounds in pompous names, which ytiu cannot always 
find iu the Directory, and in paragraphs remarkably 
technical and official, promising a golden harvest, 
compiived-to wliich twenty per cent, is as nothing, to 
ail and, sundry wliu shall Iiave tiie discrimination to 
dabble in the gridirons or the blocks. r* 

Mr Bawker is the editor, pioprietor, advertising 
agent, and collector, as well as the entire literary 
staff', of a monthly magazine, lie is a man of con- 
isiderablo substance, with a large balance at his 
banker’s, and a comfortable leasehold property in one 
of the suburbs. He started in tlie literary line many 
years ago; and ins first appearance befort' the public 
that way was in tlie cliaractcr of a ‘ walking sand¬ 
wich’ between two deal-boards iffacarded with puffs 
of that now defunct periodical The Tomahawk, whose 
proprietor kept liim in pay. Tlie editor of The 
Tc^nahawk threw Uic liatehet with such success, that 
he was prosecuted for*libel. The Tomahawk, in con¬ 
sequence, sunk out of sigiit, leaving Baw'kcl high and 
dry on the strand. But by tliis time, being a man of 
observation, and having participated in various func¬ 
tions connected with the printing-office, the editor's 
eluset, %jid tlie advertising agents, he had solved a good 
part of tlie mystery of tlie book-producing trade, and 
resolved, if he eould compass it, to have a magazine of 
his own. How he succeetiwl, without money, in setting 
liis speculation alloat, it might be difficult to discover; 
but tlie magazine came put, iiominally under high 
sanction, and from the first assumed to liave a position 
second to none df its numerous rivals. Bawker did not 
go in for a largo sale ;ehe did not care for tlie sale at all. 
Wliat he wanted was a good advertising medium—good, 
tlint is, for Mr ilawker. To make sure of tliis, he stereo¬ 
typed a paragrapli ujion tlie front-page of liis wrapper, 
announcing to all wliom it might concern that Bawker's 
MagKzino is perused every montli by 120,000 readers, 
and is tlieref'ore the best vehicle for advertisements 
open to the commercial world. A pushing tradesman, 
who had puffed largely in Bawker’s advertising sheets, 
happened to discover that the impression which 
promised 120,000 readers, was actually short of 200 
copies; and lie accordingly resisted payment of his 
account. * «i 

The ingenious publisher’s defence of the announced 
circulation was wortli all the money In dispute 'Bless 
you, this here magazine is lent, and lenf, and lent about 
among the 'ladies, like anything. It have never done 
cirkilatin! My calkilation of readers is one hundred 
and twenty theusand. Of course, I may bo mistook.’ 
This iittle trouble did not cause any abatement of 
Bawker’s pretensions. He still kept up the gsnjO 
with unflaggii^ success. For the literary substance 
of his magazine, he is indebted chiefly ta Ameriem 
writers, the fashionable columns of the morning 
papers, and the obsolete fiction of old periodicals, 
cut from their columns with the shears, and flung 
to tlie ptiiiter to arrange according to convoniienee. 
Bawker does his own eritio&ms, and, taking wantla|r 
from The Tomahawk, to use his own ekpresalon, 
‘soap* everybody and everything.* It is marvellous 
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to think of the odd cataloganof commodities wUch 
come for criticism to bawkeil Among them wAild 
be-found every new perfume i|t elegant crystals and 
vases—all the washes for the complexioh that were 
ever devised—numberless new inventions for the toilet, 
and imaginarv bulwarks against the^ inroads of time, 
preventives against baldness i|pd griyness, hair-dyes, 
charming ringleted fronts and bewitching little jfigs, 
paddings and plumpers, ant^ pouge-pots and po\^cr. 
Add to these a long Iwt of everytliing captivating to 
mothers—darling balues’ caps and lace-wrappers, tiny 
crocheted socks, corals, jumpers, toys without limit, and 
IKJrnmbulators to carry single or d juhlc. Then there is 
in^nito music, ig the shape of songs, fantasias, polkas, 
and quadrilles, amounting to reams in tlie course 
of n niontli or two; and, over and above all this, a 
. complete library of ladies’ literature, and a complete 
museum of the materials and finished performances 
of tliose various species of domestic industry in which 
ladies delight. All these voluntary contributions, as 
fast as tlipy flow in, arc noticed eacli by a brief lau¬ 
datory plirase, and, tlie instant tliey arc ‘soaped ofi',’ 
are transferred new to the sliops of tliu retailers, with 
wliotn tlie careful Bawker docs Jiusinass on liberal 
terms, and at once transformed into cash; and, it need* 
not be said, they contribute handsomely to the profits 
of the concern. 

Anothei* literary work, of n, somewhat analogous 
kind, is the Aristocrat, which for some years lias 
figured as a weekly newspaper, purporting to have an i 
extensive and exclusive circulation among the nobility 
and lauded gentry of tliu country. Its real sale in any 
class is a niero trifle, except on,,some extraordinary 
occasions. Some obsolete iiistUntion, for ^instance’, is 
dying a iSitural deatli because it is no Iqjigcr wanted, 
and lacks tlie sinews of war. The governor or secretary, 
trembling for his salary', gels up a flaiiiing put!' in praise 
of its benevolence, and an eloiiueiit appeal to the rich 
and charitable on its bclialf. The document ij sent to 
the Aristocrat ofUee, together with an order for a 
thousand copies of the number in which it shall be 
printed. The bribe aiiioriite to soniething coiisider- 
ablo, and of course in goes the pglT in a trout column. 
The same thing will happen when young Briefless gets 
his first suit. He reports’it liiraself, and dresses up 
his speech to the best advantage; and at tlie cost of a 
few iiundred copies iias the pljasurc of a brief cele¬ 
brity, at least among his personal fri««:ds. But these 
things happen rarely—not once in six months, on the 
average. Of the copies printed on ordinary weeks, 
not more than one-third are sold, the rest being given 
away; and the proceeds of the sale arc a trifle. liat the 
Aristocrat swarms with advertisements, chiefly of books, 
and these of the most expensive kind, copies of which are 
sent for review, and before tlic week is out are turned 
into cash. If a book of any value is not scut, it is 
writtea for, with a request that it may bo scut per 
bearer—a ri^uest generally complied witli. The 
entire ^iteiary work, i«eluding seissor-w-ork and re¬ 
viewing, and extracting by tlie yard, is done by 
contract for 'some 36s. a week, with the periodicals 
and stitched stiff-covered Bboks as perquisites. 

Let us turn now to some larking litsrature of a 
diflferent description.. Reader, unless you happen to 
be a ttranger to the bookstalls, you,must have en¬ 
countered, among the heterogeneous boxes and ragged, 
mud-flecked rows of volumes exposed to the weath#, 
a tolerable list of treatises upon medial subjects, or 
on the medical treatment of real or imaginary disorders 
of the human frame. There is Stickleback on the 
Spinal Coird—there is Pumper on Pleurisy—there is 
Koj^gios'on the Nervous Energy—tiiere is Glauber’s 
I*liysiology of tlie Alimentary CtBaal—there is Kenal 
BeQords, by ^msbottom—there are fifty otfiers whose 
manes we might write down from meiuory; and tjiere 
arCvat least a hundred and fifty more whose ’o^mes we 


Jiave forgotten DiiJ ft ever strike you, good friends, 
that until these rolum&s found their way to the book¬ 
stall they were neverwefore offered for sale—^bough, 
some few of them may have been nomiiyally published 
by men who are unknown as puMishers—and never lied 
a name, \nuch less a value, in the niarke't ? No book¬ 
seller ever had them in his catalogue—no critic ever- 
commented on'their contents; and the reason is, that 
they were not intended by their soi-disant authors 
to run the career of ordinary books. It was the 
fasliiun some years agd, and the fashion has not yet 
died out, for every practitioner_m liigh hfovtu write 
liis volume declaratory .of “wn views, after the 
well-known Aberncthy ^n, and to lay on the tables 
of his patients. Mci^Vho cbuld not write at all, 
and who would have betrayed sad ignorahee m the 
attempt, were driven to get othhrs to do the business 
for tliem. Scores of those volumes wews tlius written 
by scribblers who knew netliing^ the curative science, 
under the direction of their medical employers; aq^l 
tills .system ofvicarions autliorship still goes on. 

Calling the othet^day on our friend Spiiler, who 
knows everything, for a little information on aU 
abstruse subject, Ave found liiin up to tfie eyes in 
Injjivy volumes handsomely hounrt and scribbling 
!*away, early in the morning, ns if for dear life. 

‘Cut it short, my dear fellow,’ he said; ‘I am over 
the ^ars in business : the Greeks did cat mustard with 
hai^ if tliat’s all yen want to know; you’ll find an 
I allusion to it in Aristophanes, I think—but 1 can’t 
stop to look now.’ • ’ 

‘ Why, what’s tii^matter ? You seem quite excited.’ 

‘ The matter ! Why, M'Stickit lias Jjcdn liere—^y6u 
know I did his Kidneys for>Jiim. I’m now going in 
for the Mni'ous Membrane, if you know wjuifc(*iiat is. 
See Avliat a cart-load of books the fellow has sent, 
and more are coming. He thinks I’m going to rend 
through the lot, I suppose—know a 'Setter trick than 
that. He wants tlic book out by tbo end of the month 
—300 pages at least—he stumped up like a Trojan 
(here Spiiler showed a liundful of notes); and I shall 
walk into it.’ 

And Spiiler was ‘ Avalking into it’ at the rate of forty 
pages a day. We don’t iiappen to be in his secret, and 
cannot tliereforo testify kf to tlie mode in which he got 
thyiugh with tha business ; but tlie Mucous Mem¬ 
brane is already out, though seven weeks have hardly 
elapsed'^ince he commcnce(Hhc attack; and M‘Stickit, 
amazingly pcoud of it, is puslpng it right and left 
among his patients. • • • 

It is not necessar^ Jo say that* volumes of this 
peculiar class'add little or nothing to thq general store 
of knowledge on medical subjects; but, at the same 
time, it would*not be altogether just to infer that 
tlieir reputed authors are mere professional pretenders. 
TliAe is many a clever practitioner well versed in the 
treatment of disease, whose skill may snatch a patient 
from the jaws of death, wjjo yet wonld be exceedingly 
puzzled I* WTite a book; and a melanchq^y experienqp 
sometimes shews us, on the other hand, that medical 
professors of liigli literary standing will blunder fatalljr 
in the practical details of their art. The printing and 
circulation af these books is one of the expensive 
vanities for which fashion has to answer. 

'The last specimen of lurking literature to which 
shall allude is a periodical work, to which we shall 
give the name of fho Black Book. Tliis is a work 
of portentous importance and signification, of which 
ninety-nine out of a hundred of our readers have new 
had a sight, and of which, moreover, let them labour 
, to that end as they may, they will never succeed in 
getting* a glimpse. Who are its editor, pinter, and 
publisher, we cannot say: the whole ^ fldt 

through with a secrecy as marvellous as. the appear- I 
ance and clandestine distribution of the work it«#f are I 
regular. Wbu is the extent ofUtf circulation ho man 
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know«, but it must,be considerAle, fertile expense of* T^e has prawn ii 
its prc^uction is great; yet so pr are tlie proprietors diirerenee being tliat 
from making any attempt to P»h it witli tlie public, Wliy should i«t the 
that its very eristence is gnardA as a secret from all fails to pay the stake 
.hut the aubsci-ibers, aitd if inquiry's made foy it by a 
stranger, it is universally ignoted. The reason is, tliat ”* 
fcvery line of the book is a libel—all’the more offensive • ^ tj 

and hateful, in that every line is also'a* truth. The • * 

Black Book is, in a vord, a comprehensive register, ' * s c I E N 


T^e has grown int/ a gaipbiing game—the chief 
diirerenee being that't^ debts are not debts of honour. 
Why should i»t the tfading gambler know, that if he 
fails to pay the stakes he will be posted in perpetuity ? 


, T H E» M 0 N T II: 
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inexorably posted up day by day, of cverj^man and The Pliotographic Society‘hiiv# been doing good work 
woman in the metropolis who has ever been known to of late: a committee appointed to consider the siibicet 
break faKh, througli^^cr vice, imprudence, or mis- of fading in positive photographs on paper, report as 
fortune, in a monetary nadter. The register dates, chief among the causes, tlio presence of liyposulpbite 
to pur own laiowledge,, to t^ years back, and very of soda in the paper, the action of damp, and ofsulphu- 
probamy tQ twice tbrtt periofl. ''To the niercliant, the retted Iiydrojycn. Mountinj; the pictures with paste 
man of business, and tjie speculator, it is an invaluable is also found to bo a cause of fading, owing to the 


j record of commercial character, because it is a general 
directory of delaulterj, under all the phases in wliich 


absorption of moisture. Tliey .are going to carry out 
a series of experiments on the whole question, in a 


default IS ]^8sible. Every bankrupt s„ commercial part of tjto Crystal ral.aco lent for the purpose; and in 
history, with all tlie piirtiwilars interesting to a eredi- the meantime, tlicy suggest as prccautio*.s—wa.sliing 
tor, is down at full length: tlie amount for whieli he the p'aper in hot water to remove the liyposulpliite; 
■failed—the amount of his assets-ithe eauee of failure, llie use of gold,'in some form, in tlio preparation 
whathor extravagance, speculation, decline of business, of pictures; keejiiiig tlie pliotographs dry; trials of 
or tlie failure of otliers—the amount of tlie divideml protecting sifiutiom; and varnislies; and tlic u^e of 
lie paid—•whetherfhe got a certifleatc, if so, wlietlwr, flelatine, instead of gum or paste, for mounting. Many 
or not his certificate was oppijsed, and what class persons wlio liave lost iieart in photognipliic pursuits 
certificate lie /lid pet. Then tliere is a compendious will wisli tlic committee success in tlicir endeavours 
catalogue of names iu close colnnnis, with Ifieir after permanence. 

addresses, of all sham and shuffling and failing seen- iMucli interest lias been expressed, botii licre and in 
Titles, wlielher to loan locieties—these alone amounting f Trance, in the paper read by the Jlev. J. B. lleade, at 
^ to many thousands of to credit leaiisactiona in any a meeting of tlie Society, on tiie nse of giitta-jiercha as 
slwpc. Tlieu' is tlie endless list J' all those wlio Iiave a substitute for glass. iViien used on tlio great scale, 
ever dislionourcTl 'a bill^TIi it.s amount, tlie date of as it is in (diotogritpliy, glass becomes an expensive 
Its noUfleation, and wWtlier it was eventually di.s- article, and tiiero is always the risk of .breakage, i 
cliargei^r not; and of all those who have given a bill We have lietird of an uiifortiiiiate arti.st who lost 200 I 
of sale or a power of attorney npen their property, negatives bv one unlucky fill, and minor c.iauaUies I 
There is analogogs information of every kind respci't- .ire ahv.ii s li.ipiienmg. Mr lle.ade finds, tli.at by I 


ing tlie constitution of ccrnp.anie.s the casli eiiaraeter dissohiiig tlie 


of their promoters, agents, and re.spoiisilile parties—in 
short, tliere is every item and atom of intelligeiiee Unit, 
can possibly lie derived from public doeiiineiits and tli-.- 
■most rigid private investigation, wliich may prove 
serviceable to Imsiness-bouses by cmibl'Mg them to 


gutta-percha of the shops in benzole or 11 


in ciilontfonn, the impurities aro thrown down, leaving 
a colourless liquid, whieli, poured on n plate of glass 
and dried, remains as a perj'ectly smootli and transparent 
film. This film, having been prep.ircd in tile usual 
nay, is separ.xted fikim tlie glass, and after a little 


distinguish, so far ,18 that can Jie (lone by the teachings ! further manipulation, it fs, as Mr Keado says ‘a 
of experienee, between men of substance and eiiaraeter 1 negative ready .for tlie priiiLiiig-fnime, taken on a 
and men of straw and no clianigter. 'I'lie Bl.ick Bdbk | material as durable and maiitigeable us glass, but 
is thus a book of doom to multitudes wlm know oecupyiiig only a siiiall portion of its space, and 
nothing of its cxisteiiee,. and wlio wouljJ be liorror- perfectly free ff'oiu the iieeuliar risks whieli so often 


fitrut^ if they were to sep^aft^r the lapse • if years, jiut valuable negatives altogether out of use.' Here 
the figure they /lut in its «''uluiniis. The uses of we Iiave aiiotlier and a iiiglily important application 
the book are obvious, anil, as it is, with a of jj^uUu-perolia, in addition to llu'nifiiiy iiIroii(]y known, 

circulation strtctly and pnviiLo—for luit a loaf And mo arc^^iven to understand tliat Messrs Uo la. Kue 

ofit is ever exposed to vieiv, even to tfic most pryinfc are makintr use of a product of Burmese naphtha, 
hi our opinion, a perfectly docu- ‘ udiicli M’ill form the best solvent, and produce a 

ment. knowledge that such a compilation exssts thick transparent flhn at all temperatures,' Mr Archer 

TiPnil Tl/'vf _1 ___ .S ... , , .... * 


put valuiilili 


ofitiseyer exposed to view, even to yjie mn.sL prying are m.iking use of a product of Burmese nuplitlia, 
^yi^T^it is, iu our opinion, a pi'rf'ectly jii^tifialde docu- ' udiieli will form the best solvent, and produce a 
ment. I^to knowledge that sucli .a compilation exists tbitdi transparent film at all temperatures,' Mr Archer, 
need not, however, be kept a secret. J he trading and experiraeiitiiig with gutta-percha, has obtained results 
si>cculating world t.vi]l manage their affairs none tlio almost identical with those of Mr Iteade. t “ 
wirse for knowing that a %'atchful eye nujj^ks their An elaborate pa*per by the astronomer-royal, on Ids 
TOeratloiiB, aiM will assuredly chronicle their Wcaches pendulum expernnent.s for determining the deitsity of 
01 fa th. Ihe consciousness of this fact will be a timely the earth, lias been read before the Koyal Society. Some 
providence to more than a few, and it may explain to readers will remember the popular lectures on this pro- 
some the mystery of tliat Uniform ropuI|e they meet found subjeq, delivered by the learned gentleman since 
with in their attempts to raise the wind by the most bis experiments were made near Shields in September 
promising schemes. As a commercial people, we have last: wc shall now have in the paper profound seientific 
IRterly become shamefully insensible to tlie moral results, that wilt gladden tlie hearts of geometers and 
d^nqucncy tliat too frequently .marks commercial ^‘ronomers. Mr Joule and Dr Tyndall are pursuing 
faflUre. The most infamous frauds are practised and, their research^ into the phenomena of heat and 
ati,lMst I^ly, countenanced m tiie way of business— magnetism; and Dr Stenhouse is examining vegetable 
iratida %hich in other European cquntnes would bo substances from India, witli a view to thi discoverv 
condemnation to the gaUeys., of products useful in tlie arts. He has found a new 
Whole femilies are redu^ to beggary through smiting colouring matter for dyers; and by another class of 
faith in the plausible lies of unprincipled traders— experiments, he coltverts ivood-charcoal into ahimal- 
who smash ^ suddenly through some desperate attempt charcoal. • • ' 

*»***^**'^ i!'® white- The ^est proof we have seen of ‘nature-printing,’ is 

3 nfftrm theBailkruptcy Court, the lar™ folio serial printed by Mr H. B^adbu^ In ,: 

and set free to corotneoce tire experiment over again', whichf fffe i’eras o/^^,t BriU/in are given 
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natural size—transferred from the fioWs and woods to 
paper. We have seen’specimfcs of wood, and sfone 
also, printed on paper, with all |lie vein,j and markings 
distinctly brought out—a perfect fac-simife, indeed, of 
the real object. By this process, it will be e.asy to 
illustrate works on botany, ijatural history, palaeosi- 
tology, &.C., id a ni.anner as fa^hful, }is dcligtitful .and 
interesting —As a pr.aelical instance of ■vMmt nny be 
done with tho electric-telegraph, we must not fifc-get 
to mention tliat messages of twenty words may now 
be sent on tlio soutli-eastern lines to a distance of 
twenty-five miles from London for Is.; up to fifty 
miles, Is. Ctl.; and above fifty jiiiles, 2s. We are, 
however, still bgliind Switzerland; for there only one 
franc is cliargod for a message to any part of tlie 
country, and tlie great use made of the wires by the 
public is the best argument in favour of clicapness. A 
student borrows a book from a distant library by 
telegraph; a peasant inquires after the lieal^li of his 
son at the Jbdernl camp; and a traveller bespeaks a 
lied, orders dinner, or ong.ages a guide, by telegriipli.— 
A new sliip, the Royal Chailer, of dOllO tons, spre.adiug 
l."),000 yards of eantas, has been built for the Australian 
trade; and being fitterl with an auvjliarj*screw of 200 
horse-power, to bo useii during < alms, is expeeted t(» 
make tlic voyage to Jlclbounie in fifty-five clays. If 
successful, others will follow.— The New Yorkers have 
launched if steamer, wliicli, when she arrives at Liver¬ 
pool, will, it is said, astonish till our ship-builders.— 
M. du Moiuicl proposes tho use ol .an ‘ electric monitor 
for vi'sscls navigating the Loire—a river of many 
shoals and sandbanks—which slrtll give timely warning 
of danger. A vertical tube, ciirryiiig a,sliding-rod, 
descends from the bowsprit, or’some fixture in advance 
of tlie bo'S’s. A disk of mm is fixed to the bottom of 
the rod; and whenever tliis toiiclies a slioal, the rod is 
pushed upwards, strikes a commutator, a bell imme¬ 
diately ring.s, and tlie jnlot, warned, has time to back. 
— The publication of a fat blue-book, with <Jie eoin- 
niercial statistics for l-S.'f, shews conclusively that the 
war lias not diminished our trade. In that year, we 
imported to tlie value of L.lo2,5Ul,ijiy, and exported 
L.i 15,8^3,704 W'ortb—more tbai»e>er before, particu¬ 
larly of imports. Above Y-Oh)00(),00() of the amount 
eame from our coloni.al posscBsioiis. (Canada sent us 
L.4,000,000; East Indies, L.10,000,00(f; and the United 
States, more 111.111 L.21»,000,000.* To Canada and India 
we export nearly to the amount of wlmt tliey send us; 
and to the States, L.21,000,000. Among the exports, 
cotton ^uods and yarn figure to the amount of 
L.32,00(),000; and iron, in various forms, more tliau 
L.14,000,000. Ought not the artisan to proi^er in 
such a country ?—Strange to relate, the population of 
Ireland is increasing. A steady stream of rc-migra- 
tion from America lias for some time been flowing, and 
is too important to lie overlooked; and we hear that 
most of tlie returning Irishmen liavo wherewith to buy 
or rent land, and cultivate it in a proper manner. Let 
them btt take pattern bywliat Scotland has done, and wo 
have no fears for the result.—By accounts from Natal, 
wo learn that tlie cultivation of sugar in that colony 
is very prosperous. Tlie sorgho —the Cliinese plant we 
mentioned in a recent Month —has been introduced into 
Demerara, as likely* to prove more productive tlnm 
■ the sugar-oftne. Jamaica is waking from its long 
I slumber; has established a Society of Arts, and pla^ 

I itself in union with the Society of Arts liere in London; 
and now intelligent and persevering eriUeavonrs are to 
be n^e to dev.elop the natural resources of the jsland. 
Jamaica scut nothing to our Exhibitiou; but in the 
French Exposition it displayed nearly 700 different 
sijtieles, among them a specimen Casuaerina, a hard 
and heavy wood, which grows fifty feet from tlie ground 
; in four years. Should the contemplated exliihition be 
held at yienua in 18S9, the fertile isl^md willfonake a 
I atUl better show than at Paris. 


( The progre^ of ryiJways in India exceeds all antici- 
I pation. The line of IwO miles frofo C.ilcutta to Delhi, 


for which governmenJgives the land, is advanping af 
each extremity. Oise hundred and twenty-five miles 
from Calcutta to Haucguiigee lire open;'and another 
seventy-five miles, to Kujamnhal, will s'oon be ready." 
The 400 miles from Dellii to Allahabad are to be 
finished in t8»7. To travel betw'oon those two cities 
at present takes four days and nights, and costs L.25 ; 
but by rail, it will ho a journey of twenty-four hours, 
at a charge of L.G. Tho wliole line is to ho completed 
in 1859. As in England, so jn Indfe—thi greatest ■ 
revenue was expected fnonj^rtil^ort of mcrcliandise; ' 
but the passengcr-trafl'^turiis out to.J)c by far the 
more profitable. The-TlinUods appreciate cheap and 
rapid travelling as well as ourselves; artd tlte r.iilway 
.seems likely, more tliati any otlieh European innovation^ “■ 
to break down distinction of easte^ that Curse of Eastern 
society. The ‘ upper tcir-tlious'aud,’ as tlie Americans 
call them, w’shed to have trains cxelusii^ely to tlieip- 
selves; but the directors jiersist in despatching first, 
second, and third eh^ss carriages all in the saiRc train. * 

'I'lio veteran Humboldt has written to the Astrono¬ 
mical Society ‘ On Cort.iln Aiipcaianees connected with 
tl|p /odiacal Light’—drawing attciy,ion to now facts 
’connected with that interesting phenomenon; from 
wliieh it appears tlfat this remarkable light is not 
eonjned to the west, as was supposed, hut lia.s been 
seen by linnsolf anti others in the east at tlie same 
time. The latest ohsenor, Jlev, G. Jones, chaplain of 
tlie United States’..frigate J/issAsi/yii, during her recent 
cruise m the Chinaiand Japan Seas, reports that he* 
saw the ‘ extraordinary spectacle of tlie zodiacal light, 
sinmltaneously at both ca.sS.'and west horizons, for 
several nights in sueeession.’ I'lio eonelusio.^’Slrawn 
from the sum of his observations will be a startling 
one to niiiiy: it is, that the earth is surrounded by a 
nebulous ring lying within the orbit of the moon. So, 
if, as is stated, the ring be complete and eontinuous, 
we Imve for ages been playing the part of a smaller 
Saturn among our brother and sister iilaiiets. 

A eommunie.itKin made to the Entomological Society 
by Mr d'Urlnin of Newport, near Exeter, will he 
interesting to all—and tlie number is great—who are 
concerned in live mnnufttcture of silk. He thinks tliat 
ininy species o!> Bomhyridr (silk-worms) are unde- 
servedl,Y neglected, aini one, a native of (lanai^a, as 
likely to stand our climatej.,and produce silk in con¬ 
siderable, qiAntities. The ‘coeouii is largo and well 
covered, and doublo-^a lUiJeaiition, doubtless, against 
the severity of tlie Cane Jian winter. Could it be made 
useful,’ says Mr d'Urbaii, ‘it would be .a great boon, 
as it must be ^ durable material, indeed, to resist tlie 
wind and ram of ten months, or even of two or three 
years, as 1 have found these cocoons adhering as 
strongly as ever to the tree the following spring after 
the escape of the moth.’ As the iiypect will eat leaves 
of the maple, apple, chokiaelierry, and Amerioan plum, 
there 'ptfold be ‘ no trouble in finding food for it in 
tliis country; and,’ Jlr d’Urhaa adds, ‘ I do not thinjc 
tiierc would be much difficulty in introducing it, as 
the cocoons could he gathered in any number in 
Canada and* the United States, and sent home by 
steamer, packed in air-tight boxes ; as sea-air, from my 
own experience, seems to bo fatal to them. It would 
be hardly possible ^ send the eggs across tho Atlantic; 
as only two months intervene between the appearance 
of tlie moth and the larva going info cocoon, it is 
manifest the eggs must be hatched soon after they *re 
laid: these eggs are large and oval in shape, and pure 
' white. If the motlis, when bred in England, could be 
got to l^air, there would then be no further obstacle io 
obtaining a supply of silk by the end of the follow!^ 
August after their arrival.* : * ' ^ 

Tho projectafor a ship-canal ^ross the Isthtas fo 
connect the tiro ocean;, ithich v?m loudly talked, of in 
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hmeiim a fejr years ago, is fqt forsptten, and Ubm Frin(xEdmrf8 filand sjmuld^^^^ so loi^ 
learn that surveys of the projjpsed route hare been / ne^ected. It lies in the Galf Of bt Lswrence, 


learn that surveys of the pto 
wade, and notes taken of the cllpate, geology, botany, 


400 miles bel(^ Queb^,.has excellent harbours, and ia 


&c., of the region. The plan li^ to make use of the passed everj year by the thousands of vessels trading 
Atrato, a broad and dfeep river, ngvigabic for seventy to and from Canada. The resources are—a warm and 
'miles from its' mouth, in tho’Guhf of>Dariefi, by the fi,*rtilo soil, resting on Ijmestone; abundance of wood; 
largest vessels. At tiiat point, a tribnt.nry, the Truando, .md. inexhaustibli* fisheijes in the surrourfding seas, 
falls in, which is to be widened and deepciKd for thirty- Ajrangenicnts have-becn made for flashing Greenwich 
six miles, leaving twenty-five miles tiirough which a tim» by telegraph to Qliristiania once a week, so that 
canal would have to be cut to reach the Pacific—this merchant-captains in tliat'port,may be able to regulate 
canal to be 200 feet wide, and thirty deep at low-water, tlicir chronometers correctly—another example of the j 
Ko locks«ivill ^ needfi^o that no impediment will be benefits which commerce may derive ftom science; 
oflfered te vessels pasSn^^ph-otlier at all times; and and this particular fcicncc is so useful, that all nations 
there are goodtharbours at e'litli extremity. 'Dip cost will avail themselves of it. The Russians find time 
of the wor^ is estimated at 147,'Q00,000 dollars, which, for it, in spite of hoslilities. The astronomer at the 
corapaVed with tlie trade between the Atlantic and Pulkowa Observatory, near St Petersburg, writing to 
Pacific, would leave a handsoftie profit, and all the our astronomer-royal that the ‘ war has prompted 
risk of beatinfe rounjJ Capo Horn would be avoided. galv.anic telegraphy in a rapid manner,’adds: ‘At this 
According to the report pulilfshed in the Journal of the moment^ we have already in Russia about 6000 milbs, 
Mranklin Intitule, ‘ tl^e federal government of the or even more, of galvanic wires, and are^n one side 
United States proposes to verify the survey; and tiirough Warsaw and Cracow, on the otlier side through 
• Prance aUjl England liave been aslfed to participate.’ Konigsborg, in connection with the foreign lines; hut 
Among fecent patents taken out in America is one to make use of ttiese lines for scientific purposes will 
for weaving button-holes, of lioles of any kind, in liardly be potsilile Jiefore tlie close of the war, for at 
‘ suspender webbi|ig.’ The apparatus is so contrii^d ipresent all tlie lines are continually used for official 
tliat when one side of a hole is woven, tlic web runs* dispatclies. Only one sliort line has served for scien- 
back, and tlie other side is Ibrfned. Another is for tifie objects. This is tlie line of St Petersburg to 
the preparation of tlie surface of metallic platej, for Cronstadt, by whicli I have to transmit regularly 
printers, with a-‘mercurial amalgam’ to which the ink exact Pulktiwa time to that port, for tlie purpose of 
will not.adhere; whereby all the trouble now t.aken by ' regulating the rates of the clironometers of our navy.’ 
copper and steel plat# printers to wipe tlieir plates What follows, presents anotiier kind of interest. 

' afjter inking^will be saved, as tlfc ink attaches itself Tlie writer, Mr O. Struve, proceeds; ‘It is really 
only to tlie ertgfaving or otcliing, and leaves tlie remarkably that the war, until now. lias not exercised 
otlier portion of the suoiicc free. Anotiier is for an the least influence on* tlie progress of any scientific 


ready for the market, witli great celer^y. 


town with Astrakhan ; and, finally,’ the great trigono- 


Canada lias been so long inconvenienced by a mixed metrical operations in tlie soutliern part of Russia and 
.and con^ised coinage, that measures hJvo been taken in the Transcaucasian provinces are carried on •without 
for reducing all the money of tlie country to a uniform the least interruption.’ 

standard. The legislature have autliorised a report _____^_ 

on the subject, and passedatwo resolutions, which we ^ p a r o T 

biBcrt^hcre its an encouragement to the prAaoters of a it it a u u i. , 


decimal coinage for England:—‘ Tliat after tlie first 'ruB existence of an outcast race of men, under the 
day of January 1856, there sliall be but one currency name of Gagots, during sevi^ral ages In France*, has not 
of accounts and payment, of which the dollar sliall be failed to attract the attention of the curious. To this • 
the unit and standard of value; tlie pifblic accounts day, however, obscurity and doubt rest upon their 
shall be kept in dollars, cents, and mills; mid the history. It is an error to confotind them, as has often 
coinage be equal in intrinsic value to tliat of the United been done, witdi thy cretins: they neither had the 
States.’ . |[^!tre nor the idiocy which distinguished those unibr- 

‘That the ton of 2240 pounds, the hundredweight of tnnates. The only marks by which they were distin- 
112 pounds, tlie balf-lmndred weight of 66 pounds, and guishable fronf the population of the south, w^re dead 
the quarter-hundredweight of 28 pounds, he reduced bluish eyes, considerable discoloration of tke slcin, god 


to * ton of 2000 pounds and its subdivisions.’ 


liair of a pale-red tinge. Misery and forced isolation 


iriMfing our own standard or ^stem, it could* producing their naturM effects in the shape iudioktinjg 
IH^tCd to tliat of 'Canada and the States, how physical debility, rendered these peculiar chBracteFi8ti(» 
would its benefits be increased! more striking. 

Hstdrical Society of Quebec ia drawing atten- Tlie proscription of the Cagots, resulting ndtiher 
(|f;^Anticosti SH*a desirable plac^ for colonists; from faults of conformation, hahjtnaUiU'health, hor 
‘ Tb lurpriiiog that an island one-fourth larger impiefj^for the C agots , were alwkys etteenmd good 

i_- . . Ij 


otlier portion pf the snoiicc free. Anotiier is for an the least ihfluenco on tlie progress of any scientific 
‘ automStie rake’ for harvest-work. Improvements in pursuit for wliicli tlie support of governmentSs wanted, 
knitting and sewing macliines arc numerous; and On tlie contrary, tlie energy elicited by tlie state of 
one ingenious c4.izen claims ‘ a design for a cast-iron war in one principal direction, lias given rise also to a 
monument ftr tlie head of gr.aves, comliining flic development of energy in many otlier respects. ’This 
figures of tlie liarp and lieart, witli a recess for tlie will be«prored, in part, by a sliort enumeration of the 
insertion of a miniature likeness and inscription, and principal geographical undertakings, in the arrange- 
a locket for liair.’ Wliat next? Tlie oflice at IVasli- ment or direction of wliich we had to take part this 
ington lias granted altogether 250 patents for churns; year [185.5], I'irst, stattfd from here a numerous 
from which we may infer tlic approaching perfection party, under tlie direction of Mr Scliwarz, for tin; 
of a highly useful dairy ii^lement. liuttcr being exploration of Kasteni SilsjiTia; another party was sent 
made witli rapidity, involves the necessity—among to tlic steppes of the Kirgliis; a third, under personal 
Americans at least—of a rapid riiAins for weiglling direction of Dofien, liad to fix the exact geograpliical 
and stamping, and this is accomplislied by a gnactiine positions of a large tvamber of points situated in or 
which lias been in use ne<asly two years. It consists of near the Ural* Mountains, to form a base for the 
a scale beam, tlie wciglit at onj end, a etp, gnainclled construction of an exact topograpliical map of the 
inside at tlie othiy, in which, Jiij^means of a lever, and vast districts of mines in that part of Russia; a fourth 
the wooden block or stampf the lump of butter is expedition, provided with forty clironometers, has to 
weighed, compressed, and delivered in a condition join,^<r8t, Moscow witli Saratow; and then this latter 
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7 Catholics — was not merely a popular ptejwlice; it was 
I sanctioned by the laws bf the ijnd. Banished to rtie i 
‘ foot of tlie Pyrenees, in the sam| humid yalleys where 
to this day dwell the hideous family of She cretins, 
pent up in miserable hovels called Cagotteries, .the 
Cngots were legally set apart from the rest of mankindt 
Only at night ^ere they permittid to lejivc their homes; 
and for their sole subsistence they had to‘•depend, on 
the produce of the common «ttached to the cagottotie. 
Trade of every kind w^s intferdieted to them. They 
■were neither allowed to devote themselves to any 
lucrative avocation, nor to mingle their blood with 
that of a society which spumed tljein from its bosom 
as objects of horror. For some time, they were even 
permitted to be sold publicly as slaves. A legislative 
enactment positively forbade their speaking to any 
person not belonging to their tribe; and if, by special 
fav%ur, they were permitted to attend the church of 
the district, they were compelled to enter it through a 
distinct porjal, granted to them out of pity*by the 
clergy, and sludiously avoided by all the other wor¬ 
shippers. Traces of these Cagot entrances, and the 
well-trodden narrow paths leading to them, are still 
visible in many of the churches of tlje soutli of France. 
The local usages of Bdarn, Gascony, and Guienne li 
forced them, moreover, to cut wood ^atuitously; to 
carry about with them no other weapon than an axe; 
and to wea* an infamous costume: a red jacket, on 
which was stamped, on a square piece of vdiitc cloth, 
the figure of a goose’s leg, proclaimed from afar the ' 
approach of the Cagot. 

The origin of this singular race of outcasts, notwith¬ 
standing the researches of several eqiinent savans, still 
remains enveloped in mystery. Various theories, more 
or less pliAsiblc, have been set forth to Recount for 
the persecution to which they were subjected. Some 
writers have conjectured that they were a tribe of 
northern barbarians, who migrated into France during 
the third and fourth centuries; but an able article in 
the Quaiicrfi/ Bfvicw, sorse few > ears ago, satisfactorily 
disposed of this idea. Others have fancied the Cagots 
were Saracens, who remaiiscsl after their defeat by 
Charles Martel; and some that they w ;re either lepers, 
shunned by tbeir neighbours jfrom tlie fear of infection, 
or licrctics living under the ban of perpetual excom¬ 
munication. None of these speculations, liowcver, are 
by any means conclusive, and tly subject is still one 
that invites the attention of the curious is such matters. 

After quitting the road to licbenac, in order to 
follow tlie line of the Pyrenees, wliicb extends as far 
as tlie confluence of tlie Oleron witli the Gave de Pau, 
tlie traveller soon iirrives at a ghaimy valley, sliKt in 
between two high mountains, wliere tlie tliick vapour 
of tlte atmosplierc produces tlie effect of perpetual 
twilight. 

One night—on the 22d April 1641—during a frightful 
storm, whilst vivid flashes of lightning illuminated the 
darkness, and^hunder rolled in awful majesty along 
the heavgns, a man was quietly seated on one of tlie 
mountains which commands this desolate valley. lie 
was youtig and *kll, but excessively thin, and his 
features bore the unmisti^abie marks of profound 
suffering. Every time the thunder broke out with 
peculiar violence, his dead eye sparkled with a tran¬ 
sient brilliancy, a bitter smile played across his lips, 
and his whole countenance betraj%d a spirit of savage 
despair. Suddenly, a long streak of jagged fire bursif 
as R were, through the fissures of a heavy cloud, flitted 
wildly acrcHB it for a few seconds, and then, accom¬ 
panied by a terrific crash, darted in the direction of a 
Solitary house situated about a quarter of a league 
flfpnij the, spot where this singu^r personage was 
seat^ jor an instant, the irresistible injtinct of 
self-prese^ation roused him. He rose, and after de¬ 
scending the valley, was on the point of entetlng a 
vrefcM imt, coostmoted of mud and the brands of 


l^es, when a get ffamo shot through the forest. 

I Yves stood still in apazoment, and presently the 
hurried ringing of thj church-bells struck hi^ ear. , 
The lightning had fanen some little ^stance from 
Saint-Falais; a violent conflagiktion' ensued, and a 
sumptuoub dwelling-house had already become the prey 
of the devouring element. The progress of destruction • 
was materially <eidcd by a furious wind; and slieots 
of fire began to lap themselves round the antique 
windows, whilst rich suites of tapestry, the labour of 
years, were soon consumed to aslies. This house, or 
rather clikteau, belonged to Dr N.ocuez, the physician 
of Gaston de Bdarn, princeji^x^kvarre. In tlie first 
momenta of alarm, the JImily thought, of nutbing 
but their individual safefy. Soon, however, the rapid 
spread of tlie conflagration and the loud tdcsih bremght 
a crowd of villagers to Mie spot, ahxious, if possible, to 
stay the impending ruin; but the intensity of the fire 
prevented tlieir efforts front being’ successful. Staijtled 
out of their sfeep, tlie occupjints of the ckkteau, whe^ 
had escaped from their rooms, *palc, frightened, and 
lialf-iiakeil, now beg^ to recover from the stunning 
effects of their first alarm. They looked at each other, 
cnihraced, thanked God for His protecting nfercy, and 
tlicp began to count tlie.ir number, in qrdcr to ascertain 
\tliether any one was still missing. 

‘My dauglitcr—my'cliild! Wlicre is my child?’ 
criei^Modiime Noguez, running her liaggard eye along 
the line of spectators who now encumbered the place. 
'No one replied. Suddenly, the poor woman struck her 
forehead with her denched haml, uttered a piercing 
ery of despair, and ^rew her arms wildly out in the 
direction of the burning house. • . * 

‘ To tlie pavilion to the left A she screamed. ‘Run, 
run! ray daughter is still asleep. Oh, my lif?^ my 
fortune, everytldng, is Ids who will save my cliild! P’or 
pity’s sake, kind friends, save my child ! ’ and slie fell 
on her knees before the spectators. Btit vain were all 
her impassioned entreaties—tlie danger was too real; 
and the flames liad already broken out of the windows 
of tlie pavilion, enveloping the wliolc building with a 
rampart of fire. 

Not far from this scene of grief, a solitary figure 
lay crouched in the grass, his features illumined at 
intervals by the pine-torVlies and the spreading con- 
flag!#vtion. Ho was clad in a coarse red tuiiie, with 
a goose’s Jcg traced on a'patcli of white clotli extending 
from his’sliouldcr to his wgist. He cast around a 
furtive glanccf and then gazed w^th a bitter smile on 
the tableati before himA-tlift'burning sheaves of corn 
waving in the wind, Jh'i tlie showe? of fire pouring 
down from the roof, now almost ready to fi^l in. Then 
he approached nearer, and listened attentively. Tlic 
voice of a eliild, fiiarp and terrified, now became faintly 
audible, soon rising to an acute scream. At this 
instaht, tlie stranger, glancing around at thd crowd, 
from which he was still separated by .about a hundred 
feet, quickly bounded acrosi^the space On recognising 
the unfojWiriate Cagot traversing the linjit imposed, 
by the law wliich forbade his race from approaching 
ivithin a certain distance of other men, the crowd' 
recoiled in dismay. A cry of* indignation and fear 
broke from the lips of tlie assembled multitude: ‘The 
Cagot! the Cagot! death to the Cagot 1 ’ 

A hundred clubs were immediately raised, and dogs 
were let loose in pursuit of the stranger. Neverthe¬ 
less, Yves did not relax hia speed. Breathless, covered 
with blootl and perspiration, he gained the scene of the 
devastation. The Child’s crjei were atUl audible; ani 
thrice had the poor half-dead mother, with sublime 
courage, throwp herself into the midst of the flames, 
and, thrlbe choked with the smoke, fidlen senseless on 
the ground. ‘ 

Pale aa a corpse, and utterly pnwtrate, the unfofta- 
nate lady now distractedly drew her fingers 
her dishevelled Wr. Yves surveydd irtr for *n instant, 
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jmd then uttering n horrible Iry, tod^measuring at ^ every indiridHal of 
glance the height <5f the hou«eJand the dircetioii of the , white skin, liglit blu( 
he sprang forward with tfc alacrity of a panther, to the 
and disappeajed amidst the flames. and sec 

. Laugliing, weepingi mad with ^y and grief, Madame Cagots, 

Noguez now Tell on her kneea, and offered Wp the first »_ 

human prayer that had ever mounted to heaven on 
beiialf of a Cagotl For a time, notliipg was heard, ‘O^Vli 
notliing but tlie crash of falling timber and tlie crack- • ^ 

ling flames. All eyes were now fixed on tlic*roof, wliich > 

threatened every instant to fltll in; and the villagers > 

looked at enoH other, s hook their heads, and gave np , 

ali for lost, when a suddenly burst from every side: 

‘There they^re! there th^wire!’ and the spectators ‘ 

saw the Cagot—his clothes burnt ofl' his back, liis legs 
tottering,'his features unrocogAisahle, his hair on fire, 
smiling triumpliantljf despite Ms sufferings—li.nnd over ^ 

to its mother? now delirious with joy, the child, whom ^ 

he had preserved bj pressing it elose to his breast. ‘ 

^hen gazing on the now abashed crowd'with a look of * 

terrible reproacli and bitter irony, he cried: ‘ Allons « i 
done 1 * Death to the Cagot! dcs^fh to the Cagot! ’ 1 

,Just at this instant, the burning roof broke down, 

Bc*attcrin^ in all directions masses of fire and rubbish 
Struck violently,on the head by a heavy beam of wjpd ,t 
Yves fell dead on the spot, the child alone rcmainint> ] 

perfectly unharmed. * 1 

‘On your knees, girl!’ said Dr Noguez, le.adiiw his i 

daughter up to the Cagot—‘ on your knees Before j 

this poor outcast of liumanity. He has done tliak 
which'none of us had the c'ourageto attempt, and lias j 

thus proved the injustice of m.af and restored to his ^ 

race the l 08 \ dignity of human nature.’ 

With these words, iifTheekoned to his daughter to 
cornmnd kiss the proscribed hand that had saved her 
life. Horror-stricken at the spectacle of the black ^ 

(barred face of the corpse, the poor girl cast a look 

of agony and * prayer on her father; but after a- 

iTiomentary struggle, she knelt slowly down, .and ^ 

kissed, witli tears of gratitude, the hand of the 
unfortunate Cagot. 


‘suddenly burst from every side: 
B th^wire!’ and the spectators 
Abes bflrnt off' his back. Ids legs 


ring at ^ every iudividtiial of I sickly constitution, with soft 
lui of the . white skin, liglit bluaeyes, and pale red hair, is, even 
panther, to the presejjt day, fiarked by a sign of reprobation, 
and secreUy classed' as one of thd descendants of the 


OVEKeTIlfe in*/LLS AND FAR AWAY.’ 

f 

• A bird brushed my window by, 

’Twixt the level strdet aad the level sky, 

The level rows of houses tall, 

The blank iioon-sun on the level wall; 

And all that Ihc little bird did say 
Was, ‘ Over the hills and far away.' 

A little bird sang behind my chair. 

From tlie level line of comfleld-s fair, • 

The smooth green hedgerow’s level round 
ffust a furlong off—the horizon’s bound : 
s And tlie level lawn where the sun all^iy 
Burns—‘ f^ver the hills and far away.’ 

A littje bird sings above my bed ; 

And I know, if I could but lift my head, 

1 should .see tiic sun set, red and grand, 

Upon level sea and level sand— 

While beyond the misty distance gray* 

I.ic.s‘‘ Over the hills and far away.’ 

I tliink that a httic bird will sing 
Over a fresh green mound next spring, 

» Wlt'rc something that once c'lolbed me, ye ’ll leave 
"Ncatli the level shadows of morn aud cfe. 

But 1 shall be gone, past iiiglit, past day, 

‘ Over the hills and far away.’ 

• BEPOPDLXTIOJJ. 

Tlie antiquity of the outcry on this subject is proved by 


Dr Noguez, one of the most enlightened savans of a proclamation, 1st June,, .second ypar of Edward VI.: 

. - . . . « ^ . w ■«-« « ‘ iTi titiiA Tintaf Tftti rwfsnt.v itAa m SAmn rtlanACC 


his age, obtained the permission of Gaston dc Bciirri 
and of the Bishop of Fau to have tlie bod;, of the heroic 
Cagot decently interred in 4he public burial-ground, 


coffin was, for the first timfc on record, introduced 

through Uio ordinary clmrch portal, wliich no Cagot ^hich herctofoAi wii tilled and^ occupied with so many men, 
had ever yet passed,- and his remains, mstend of being „ot only diverse families in work and 

thrown nito the foul cemelcTy^of the Cagoftcncs, was ^Iso capons, hens, chickens, pigs, and other 

piously interredin the coiisc^axed church-yard of Saint furniture of tlie mcrcats, Is now gotten, by insatiable 
Pac6mo. lir Noguez, in order to disabuse lua neign- of mind, into one or two men^s bands, and 

hours of their unjust prejudices, ^rformed several scarcely dwelt upon with one poijr shepherd; so that the 
operations on the Cagots. Ho opened tlie veins of realm tlicteby is brought to a marvellous desolation, houses 
some of tllese unfortunates, and the miemoirs of the decayed, parishes (fiminished, the force of the realm 
period Quaintly relate that their blood was foun Jgood weakened, and Christian people, by the greedy covetousness ’ 
and commendabM (bon et louable). of some men, eaten up and devoured by brute beasts, and 

Still, in spite *of all tli^e generous efforts in their driven from their Jiouses by sheep and burtbeks,’ &c. 

I behalf, perfect success dul not crown ’tlte doctor’s . 

^ €jndeavouT$. The Cagots obtained only a sort of half the wedgb-tati-ed eagijb op aestba^ia* 

'jmeaauro of justice—an act of reparation, however, James Backhouse gives, an instancS of a woman having 


THE WEDGE-TAII-ED EAGI/E OF ADSTBaIiA. 


compelled them to resume their old badge of infamy. 
T^us for ages they continued to bear the .signs of that 
{^ysical debility, their peculiar characteristic, which 
;r«rulted from long years of proscription and misery, and. 


more especially, from being shut up in the unhealthy *>^6 the” cs"®*! assistance of some men, who drove 
loealities they were compelkd to inhabit. ThereVolu- s^^ay the ferocious birds. In Van Diemen’s l^d this 
tl3|‘;i7!)8 seemed to break their chains, by giving unfrcquently cirnes off hvM iambs, and 

tiPliO rights of citizens; but it imonly Madualir is, in.consequence of its rav^es, mu^ dreaded by tlie 
^RaWs e»n Operate upon the pr^udices* of ages, ccic'^st ®—Whiter Popvltfr 

..Indeed,'.<thfi“;tsrav,dler'iaay-still occasionally find in'' - .' . u .- 

Brittany fagots desigBated by the peasantry under Frint^ fed Published *>? W., Md A dT ^i«r- 

iv.» S , aoster Kow, toirooR, sud 889 HIA Street, XmidnmsB. Alee 

|ho^name_<H caewf. • . , . .. t „ , _. eold'by Jahw Piusza, u D’O&r Street, Pmujon, 

Towards the 'Fyr&ees,. and .in the valleys of Bdarn, aStp-ilem, •h , . 


‘ Whereas, in time iiast, ten, twenty, yea, in some places, 
a bundled or two fiuiidred Christian people hath been 
inh.-il,iting and kept houscltoid to the bringing furtli and 


v,agos ueoem.y . .v ,-....v- , „„„ri.,hing of yputh, and to the replenhsliing and fulfilling 

and also to have a mass performi^defor h s oul. .The ....^^osty’s reaims with faithful subjects_turn 

(mfflii was, for the first tim o <. , in r tlierc is nothing kept bat sheep and bullocks: all that land 


measure of justice—an act of reparation, however, James Backhouse gives, an instancs of a woman having 
which extended not beyond the foot of the Pyrenees; been chased by one of tbes6 birds for sogie distance, and 
and some tUne afterwards, the parliameat of Bordeaux obliged to sun to a house for shelter. He was tpld by the 


wife of a settler that she one i^y was struck with t!ie 
action of a home in an enclosure, gallopirig rapidly back¬ 
wards and forwards, chased by two eagles. TJie horse at 
l.ength fell, wlien one<of'tlie birds pounced on its head; 
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SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2, 1850. ^ Thice 


llEGINNINGR. 

In those days of novel inventions, inauguration s^eenhes, 
and ‘prograss,’ it has bcoorac an announcement of 
daily recurrence, that something lias begun. We* live 
ill a creative and prolific age, among # race incessantly 
employed in originating, founding, inuljiplying, and 
constructing. Our morning paper*records the birth,, 
of quite as many things as jicrsons—of solid edifices, 
enormous works,useful institutions, world-w ide systems, 
as of ineri flesh and blood infants. If one eoluiun 
acquaints us that sons and. heirs have *becn horn 
into cert.ain respectable households, elsewhere wa; Jind 
recorded the nativitj’' of new scions of 'the Railway 
family, tlie Commercial Enterprise family, tlic Educa¬ 
tional Institute family, or— alas !»that it sliouil still be*so 
—tlio PriJbn Discipline family. And of tligse offspring 
in botli categories, some are destined to become 
memorable for all time. In one pink bundle of squalling 
liumanity, tliorc may he the germ of tiic future states¬ 
man, poet, orator, warrior, and what not. »Tn the 
modest structure or experimental gatlieriiig that invited 
jiublic notice for the first tjqjc on tlie same day, tlie 
world may hereafter recognise the jeal'satioii of an idea, 
tile beginning of a inovemei^ wliicli sluill influence tlie 
destinies of nmnkind from generation to generation. 

It has been our fortune to be ‘ in St tlie birth ’ of 
not a few of these material iitidvmoral existences, and 
verj’ pleasing are the impressions IcftuiTon our memory 
by those events. We liave seen many a foundation- 
stone laid; we iiave assisted at many a sliip lauiieb; 
we have looked on wliilc vast docks were first opened 
for commerce; we have sailed in tlie first of a new 
line of steam-packets; we have played |mectators 
wliile a prime-minister cut tlie first soil of new 
railways; and liavo sat in tlie special train whicli 
first wliirlcd )|Jong the completed line, conveying tlic 
directors and their friends to tlie decorated station, 
where tffey wore awaited by a champagne lunch and a 
congratulatory speech from tliq same minister, or Ills 
successor. We were amon^ the first to cross the new 
Hungerford suspenaion-hridge, when the performance 
was not devoid of peril, after a sleet-storm, and with 
only a singld plank laid down the*roadway. We 
listened to the first speech made jn Barry’s new IIou|^ 
of Commons, and left our seat when ‘^trangers were 
ordered to withdraw,’ and honourable members found 
their way, ^the Ayes to the right, and tlie Noes to the 
left,’ for the first time into the new division-lobbies. 
We sympathised in the trials fustained by poor 
Mr .Smith, with his first screw-propelled vessel, the 
Archimf^ti, parent of a, new system of steam-navi¬ 
gation ; and we stood upon Pengo Hill while the fitst 


column was erected for Hie I’axtoilian Palace. We held 
sliarcs in tlie first asphalt and hituincn enterprise ; the 
secretary to t|je first eonipSny for tliu manipulatio* of 
gutta-pcrelia was our honoured relative. ' At trial* 
trips, at opening-days, at private views and in^ngural 
fe.asts innumerable liifve we attended; and in our own 
especial vocation, were subscribers—before geese wae 
, plucked for -our private use—to the first Penny 
; were iiicmbcr.s of the first mechanics’ insti¬ 
tution ; and contributSd to tlie first number of more 
tlian^oiie ‘ organ ’ which has since achieved prosperity 
and fame. For five-and-twenty years, the great events 
’of our life liavo liccn Beginnings. ■ 

Other Beginnings ^lere liave l?een, of wider influence 
upon tlic fortunes oi the human, aijd especially the 
metropolitan family, in Wliit'-^^ we took a more ini- 
personrd interest. The first gas-larnp, the firs-ijilue 
polieenian, the first reformed parliament, the first 
lliiti.snm cab, tiio first registered joiiit-stoek company, 
were the Jaiidmarks of new eras in tTie political, the 
social, and the coiiiniercial liistory of England. We 
shall, however, always look hack with special wonder 
at the inauguration of tiircc iiarticular discoveries, 
esteeming it among the most fortunate incidents of 
our career, not merely to have witnessed tlieir begin¬ 
nings, hot to liave Iiad V full acquauitancc with the 
anl»cedent slate *f tilings. The triad we speak of 
compriseiji railways, pc’miy-postago, and plate-glass. 
Felicity is so much a matter of comparison, that no 
liappiiicssids perfect in ^rosgiit eiijbymont unless it can 
bo contrasted with pastssafTeriiigs andsprivation. Who 
tliat luxuri.antly travels'^100 miles first-class express 
in ten hours for L.2, or economically aecomplishes 
tlic same distanfti in a tliird-class excursion-train for 
a few shillings,‘can thoroughly appreciate tlie comfort, 
rapidity, and clieapness of conveyance now aflbrded 
liim, unless lie lias passed in former ^ays through the 
purgatory,jOf a long slage^ioach journey ? We have 
enjoyed iiie privilege. Wo have rushed to the coach- 
oflioe, in panic .appreliension of finding all the places* 
taken. We have waited in the Tain at a oross-road to 
catch the stagt, with the agreeable prospect of incar¬ 
ceration for another day and night in a dismal inn, 
should tlie veliiclo happen to be full. We have spent 
four-and-twenty hours on the top of a coach, soaked 
with rain, powdered with snow, and crystallised ndth 
frost, nntil every particle of sensation was cramped 
and chilled oat of our frame; or have endured for the 
same time ■the agonies of slow suffocation inside. The 
travelled who would now Dbta.in a practical experience 
of these horrors, must go far afield, and take some 
trouble in the search. He will find nothing like them 
more aooeBsible|than the efoss-epuntry diligences in 
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the south of France, or, i)era(]^ta^ m some Germa^ §oine lady-cprrcspondents, we recollect, entertained 
Rilwagen. Yet tiven then le will n-arn but very a (preliminary objection to the new postal system at 
imperfectly what railway h&e done for the world, the time, un^er a fear that it would deprive tliom of ■ 
He may obtain an inkling oAthe personal comforts the excuseafor sending, and the pleasure of receiving, 
they afford, but getsono gUmpse mf the social changes that production so dear to the feminine epistoliser—a 
they have Wrought. He does not spe howrthey have trossed letter. In the end, however, tliey seem to 
metamorphosed town and country—developing trade, have/roscAeeth^diffiedity, by writing just as‘cross-ly’ 
distributing manufactures, diffusing jntj'lligence, and as'jver. We say this' without any disparagement to 
effacing the idea of separation and banisliment even th^r tempers. , 

from those whom fortune has carried fiir,aw!iy from Of plate-glass, what can we say, except'that it lias 
friends or kindred. Often, iij our youthful yearnings become an institution ? If we observe that it lias 
for aHqption,Hand when London was but a ‘populous completely transmogrified the aspect of our cities, 
solitude’ to us, hath-wt: tru^lgcd to Lad Lane—since cjeated wholly new genera of shops, and altered the 
elevated into Grosliam —to see start llic single character of the commodities displayed therein—of 


elevated intij^ Grosliam Stjv.^t 
Stage-coach wliich travcrsciL 


stage-coach wliich travcrscir* our native county-town, the shopmen wiio sell those commodities, and the cui- 
roerely ftir the pleasure of rtiading its well-beloved tomers who buy them—we sliaJl but have noticed some 
name on the door'panels. JBctw'ecn us and that of its most obvious and unmistakable characteristics, 
remote and abandoned home, there was indeed a great There is tliat within which passeth show. The future 
gulf fixed; yet wo felt something like tlic ghost of a liistorian, gifted with proirer powers of analysis and 
reunion, expn by the spell of that dingy vehicle, since rcflectibn, can alone discover how thoroughly tlie tone 
Ve knew'that it w'oilld jiass within siglit and hail of and taste of the present generation has bocoSieinfluenced 
our oldr-hnunts towards niglitfall of tlie next day. At and saturated by the idea of plate-glass. The aisthetic 
present, there are five trains per'diem from London to conditions of Britisii humanity have been totally 
that same town; and if the whim seizes us—as it docs clianged under its operation ; yet the idea itself is 
sometimes—at our breakfast-table, we can knock at ^ comparatively rect-nt, while its domestic realisation as 
the liall-door just as tlie old butler announces lunclf. i an article of production is more modern still. Not 
We rejoice, also, to have readied si corresponding long since, the two largest glass-plates then known in 
age before the era of Howland Hill and his penny- F.nglaiid wore imported, of all places in then-orld, from 
posts. How else could we appreciate as tliey dAcrve St Tetcrslmrg, for the late Luke of Wellington. Tlie 
the beneficent iiifliieuccs of tlie system—far transcend-,, arrival of these brittle monsters was considered matter 
ing, beth in degree b^d character, the most sanguine of public interest; while tlie discovery that one of them 
anticipations—ramifying into e^fy corner and nook h.ad been broken in tnsnsitis, gave rise to .an expression of 
of the Idng’dQro, paying glad visits to every hcartJi, ; national sorrow. In our juvenile cultivation of science, 
and remodelling alike jic business, tlie pleasures, and i w^ beeamit amhitiu'lis ttf building an electrical-macliiiie, 
tlie^iarities of life ? it constitutes one of tlie jilea- and after much search and chaffering, bougiit a small 
Bures of existence to contrast tiie ‘ now ’ and ‘ tlieii' U of plate-glass for about the price wliich would now 
of matters epistolary—to compare tlie ease and fre- eoiiimand a handsome mirror for our chhancy-piece, 
quency of correspondence, the afl'airs tiansacted, the frame and all. We have since wandered in Crystal 
friendships cherished, the kindly messages interchanged Talace.s, and j'ct felt that we were only at the Beginning 
by aid of a penny-stamp and tlie lluke of Argyll’s of the t.rystalline development. 

subordinates—with the sluggishness and irregularity ‘Ogni raedaglio ha suo reverso’—When there is a 
of communication in former days, when the warmest beginning, tiiere must Ijc an end. Nay, more—many 
friendships were allowed to fade into oblivion because ISegiimings do hut announce and signify the ending of 
neither friend thought lie had anything to sa}' wlneh tilings that iiav'' gone before. Gn the 1st of January, 
would outvalue the twclvepeiV-c his letter would cost tlie our years have advanced '^towards their close—in our 
receiver. In business matters, tlie diaugc thus aeconi- opening cliapter, wc make some approach to ‘Finis.’ 
plished amounts to a revolutian. One old gcntle&aii. Are our national beginnings to have also an end—and 
indeed, we remember visiting down in Somersetshire m wlien ? Is Mr Mabnulay’s famous Hew Zealander 
the early days of tlie nCVv system, wh(^regretted tlie really a prophetical personage? Are the ruins of 
change; complaining bitt%-ly <liat his iottess iiad lost St Paul’s to he one d.ay visible from a broken arch of 
thdr zest and rsrrity. Instcid «sf coming once a month London Bridge? Who is to be the last passenger over 
or to, in big double sheets ^’rammed with news, and tlmt,Jjridge, opened in such state by the predecessor of 
costing a cohple of shillings, they reached him in the our present gracious sovereign?—wiio is to preach the 
shape of a dropping-fire of small ciotcs, brief and last sermon, and intone the last anthem, bcneatli Wren’s 
unsatisfactory, costing little, yet not jvorth the price stately dlhic ? We stood by while tiic Britannia tube 
—altogetlier frivolous and vexatious. He lainanted was raised to its destined place—will that huge mass 
the time when a London letter was an event. But our of cunningly wrought iron ever subside into the 
venerable friendfc affections were nlto^ther in tlic Straits ? and who will be the last toorict to cross it e» 

^ past. Wo talked of the Fftnch Ilevolution.*-mcaning, route for Holyhead? Tlie first sliip entered the new 
of course, our revolution, of the Tlireo DSys. lie Victoria Docks only the otlior day—whither* will the 
' shewed much interest iii an event which, he said, he last be bound that quits it, and ^ill she jjail with 
had^hiniself witnessed; and proceeded to describe some cargo, or in ballast ? We Leard the first speech in the 
of its incidents, dwelling most fondly uppn the'reinem- new House,of Commons—when will he the last, and 
: brance that he had seen the, dauphin digging with his who the speaker ? Is it bo the last dying speech 
little wooden spade in the Tuileries gardens, in the and confession of the glorious Bntish constitution ? 
eight of a Parisian mob, and with a cap of.liberty on Other cities,'' Hch(.and powerful in tHeir deZi have 
revolution evidently culminated in 4spd to answer tliese solemn questions. They have 
Jstfl-ny'pstued Place, whore, in the presence seen their glojries ‘ star by star depart,’ and have re- 
statue of Liberty, so many criines we»e com- gistered the steps of an irrevocable decline in deserted 
imttjeo' in its name. As personal remmisccnoes, tlio palaces, depopulated streets, abandoned ‘works, and 
talcs seemed to us like stories from before defunct institutions. Far distant from us bo such a 
deluge had indci^i passeS day. At present, wo rejoice to know riiati the pre- 
flmB^uropo since the days of which he spoke—sweep- vailing symptoms*aro those of growth and vitality; 

f many ^ings away, and burying others strata-deep Beginnings still predominate. His Royal Highness 
erground, but leaving n few fossilised specimens has not yet completed his collecUon of silver trowels, 
the admiration Of posfenty. ( i Sudi ‘ends’ as we have to record are not signs of 
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death, but indications .of new and more vigorous 
. existejjce. It is not decease, but translation. Old 
‘ branches fall, but not from decay; tlie^ are pushed 
off to give room for younger and greener moots. In 
the parent trunk, there is plenty of sap left. Our 
intere.st in thf last scenes anA final chapters of our 
soei.al chronicles is, therefore, n*rdy one o{ curiosity. 
We confess that >vc should like'to know who drpvc 
the last Exeter mail—who li^lited the last street-laAip 
on the oleaginous principle—and who hired the last 
hackney-coach from the stand. But we wish to know 
those facts in a spirit of pure dilettantism. We have 
no suspicion that letter-writing is extinct, or that the 
metropolitan puhJic have ceased to desire illumination, 
or command the means of rapid conveyance. Quite 
the contrary. 

A few more ‘ends,’ indeed, we are still anxious to 
witness, though wdth not the slightest wish to liaston 
the advent of the Now Zealander. We shoulii much 
like to knovt, for example, when the last sewer is to 
discharge its foul contents into the Tlmnios—when’thc 
last vestry-squabble is to leave streets uncleansed, 
houses undrained, and public libraries unopened— 
when the last common-councilman Js to*Subordinatc 
the wellbeing of bis follow-citizens to a turtle feast, 
.and the last railway director view the affairs of his 
company through any other ‘ medium’ tlian the interests 
of the sharcboldors. Some more delicate questionings 
wo would also submit to destiny. Wlio will ofler the 
last bribe to a voter in order to secure his election, or 
the last eomipt support to a minister in order to obtain 
a place ? Who will bo the last to purchase rank in an 
honourable profession, or buy for^niofiey the fastorsli^i 
of souls ? When for the last time shall we get poison¬ 
ous food, acfiiltorated drugs, .nnd false doctriaes, inslcail 
of wholesome life-preserving articles? When will 
the Custom-house regisfer the last perjuri', and West¬ 
minster Hall accept for justice the last quibble? 
When will red tape ecase to trouble us, and rou^nc lie 
at rest ? Who arc to gnai us the last stones for bread, 
the last serpents for fish ? At what blessed era may 
we expect to sec the last quatU, the last make-believe, 
the last wolf in sheep’s clothing, toe last turnip- 
lantern ghost, the last crifiincd-skeleton majesty ? 
AVhen is the last Carlyle to abdicate his functions 
upon the extinction of the last sham'/ AVIien these 
‘ends’ come to pass, then imjeed may we find 
opportunity to open a new and most glorious chapter 
of Beginnings. 

THE COURT-BALL. r 
The splendid city of St Petersburg wore an air of 
unusual gaiety apd excitement on the mornii% of the 
Ctli December 18—. lu the immediate neighbourhood 
of tlie Winter Palace, this e.xcitenient and bustle 
of preparation *was manifest. Servants clad in the 
imperial Ijrery were to be seen running to and fro in 
all directions; some assisting to lift into tliclr places 
the most'fragrant*exotics, .destined to decorate the 
sumptuous halls; others laden with some of the choicest 
flowers, looking gayer and more beautiful Ijocquso of 
the contrast tl^ey presented to the de«jil winter-season 
out of doors; whilst to a third set c^careful hands, were 
intrusted the transport of the large light bandboxem 
containing the bafl-dresses of her majesty’s maids of 
honour. • . , 

All these, signs of preparation for the coming festivity 
. bdongod especially to that day; for liad not the Empress 
Alexandrine Ueued her invitations, <!bmmanding those 
so hohonred an to receive them to attend lier* annual 
ban, given in celebration Of Ms majesty the Emperer 
Nicholas’s name-day? * ‘ 


^ Already, at flaybnSak, some honsst prayets for his 
health and happiness llid been oflfcred up, and some 
warm, heartfelt good withes for his prosperity breathed 
from the twelve prisot^ers for political offences pardoned 
and libenited, its honour-of that occasioh, from the 
fortress; but, indeed, though doubtless their emotions 
might surpaso in enthusiasm' and intensity those of 
the mass of the people, still there was pretty generally 
spread in fciosc days a .very warm and loyal-hearted 
feeling of personal attachment (o tlic.czar,,which, 
of course, signalised itself on ^s alh saint's day. 

At noon, Nieliolas rovWed his noble .regiment of 
the Chevalier Guards in the Champ do Mars, taking 
occasion to compliment," with a fcjv well-cfiosen words, 
his most efficient olHcer’s; on whom, also^ he bestowed 
moll? tangible maika of Jiis fa,vour, by presenting 
them with meclols of gold, bearing his likonpss. Erom 
thence he drove to the icb-Hiountains, where the* 
young cadets were amusing themselves aftdlr par¬ 
taking of a splendid collation, provided for them Ijy 
their imperial master. Ay, and right royal and noble 
•did .he look as he leaped from his sledge on arriving 
on the ground; .and ri^lit glad and welcome rose the 
cheer from L’OO young voices, clear and shrill in the 
frost;*air, greeting his presence among them. 

. Thus passed the hours of the fete-day. At ten 
o’clock at night, the windows nt the Winter Ralace 
presented one hlaze ofM gilt; and the string gf carriages 
drawn up to deposit the guests at the great doors, 
hclokcnod that the crowning foii'tivities of tJic day were 
about to begin. By eleven o’clock, the emperor and 
empress h.ad entered the ball-room, and walked through 
the first J’oionaise, when two very cldgaiitly dressed 
ladies passed through the crowds of decorated uniforms 
that obstructed their progress, and made their way 
up to the far end of the magnificent saloons, to the 
dais occupied by the empress. As they will play 
rather an important part in this little narrative, I will 
describe their position %i life and their personal 
appearance. ^ 

Although of Polish cxiraction, the elder of the two 
sisters—for such was their relationship—possessed fhc 
stj'le of bc|iuty most admired in Russia, She might 
have been about twentj'-^ve years o{ ago, and was 
fair, frcsh-eoniplexioiicd, .a»d of middling stature; well 
formed, but with that full figure which gifes promise 
in after-lifo of embonpoint. Dressed with extreme 
taste, and blaz^g witli jewels, she attracted many 
eyes i*s she floated through the room. Six oi* seven 
years earlier, slio liad married the Mnce Gagarine, 
a noble well known to stan^ high inTavour at court, 
but snpp'g^d to be so exclusively occupied with his 
military duties as to have but small sympathy with , 
the wife so many years younger than himself. They 
had no children and the interest and amusements of 
the Princess Gagarine centered in the world of gaiety, 
where she filled a prominent place, and of which she 
was esteemed a most distinguished ornament. 

' On the oveuing in question, her look and whole 
manner denoted some especial cause of pride and^ 
pleasure, and it arose from the very leptimate circum¬ 
stance that it was the first occasion of her sister’s 
appearanoe in the highest society of the capital; and 
I call this pride and pleasure legitimate, for she flUed; 
in some degree the place of a mother to the youttj girl ^ 
who accompanieci^er. • , . . ' 

It may seem strange that this evening should have 
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bcfen the first introduction of tMt sWer to the couA, 
hilt it was the consequence of k train of circumstances 
BOm^wliat unusual. Owing the feeblo health of 
their mother, she 4iad been brought up in great' 
retirement; ‘ and it was only "on the death of this 
lady, some time before, that the duty of finishing 
litr education, and presenting her t* the world, had 
devolved on the princess. For this reason, a mixed 
feeling of curiosity and a^miratioh pefvaded the 
courtly crowd, who turned to .gaze on the fair young 
companion the nriiWbsa^d so triumphantly to the foot 
of the throng. 

Natalie Folenslcy was b*cly seventeen, .and pre- 
sentbd a’ great but charming contrast to licr elder 
sister. Tall, slight,* ndth ma&es of the darkest hair, 
glossy and hlautifiil,,folded simply round her head in 
thlik braids, with a more lofty, reflncd„spiritual style 
•of beaufy in her features; and a more sweet and earnest 
expression in her dark eyes, well might she excite the 
envy of some, and gratify the itflmiration of others of 
tfie gazehs who turned so inquiringly towards her; 
and, above all, well might she justify the consciouj air, 
of undisguised pleasure with which the princess pre¬ 
sented her to her imperial mistress. As to Natalie, 
her manner, shy, and yet dignified, expressed in garceful 
contrast the gratification so young a girl must h&vc 
felt in so splendid n*(cene, and somewhat of bewilder¬ 
ment at the crowd and confusioij^round her. 

" As the/ retired from making their obeisance to 
their imperial hosts, <lie kind eyes of the empress 
follB^ed them with some interest; and she smiled 
slightly to see how many aspirants pressed forward to 
solicit the har.d of Natalie for the dance about to 
begin. Jlut^jrc she could make a selection, the Grand- 
duke Alexander, the present emperor of All the 
Russias, passed through the crowd, and led her out 
from the midst of the many competitors for the first 
waltz. Nor were Natalie’s triumphs destined to end 
here; the emperor himself congratuhated the princess 
on her sister’s rare attractions ; and tlic empress hinted 
that, on the first occasion, she wouW decorate hen^with 
thp chiffre, and appoint lier mkid of honour. , 

Never had a hall seemed so delightful, anti never ditl 
the princess return to lier home mor* Ratified than 
she did on thaj memorable i^ht; and, indeed, it ivas 
but the commencement ci a series of conquests; 
and this nwght account for the fair Natalie refusing 
many briHiant and unexceptionable offers of marriage. 
Possibly, young as she was, she Shrunk from sur- 
rendo^ng her liberty so soon—-posSbly she nursed 
some girlish dream of greater love and more ItRthful. 
devotion than jhese courtly suitors seemed likely to 
bestow upon her. Her ^istcr left her undisturbed, 

• and made* no remonstrances on aecom* of those 
, many rejections; perhaps she did not wish so soon 
to relinquish the pleasure of her society, or the share 
of popularity that Natalie’s success reflected upon 
Wself. In the meantime, as had fteen expected, 
the younger sister was created maid of honour to 
^^ler majesty; and the first separation between them 
'occurred when she went with the court to spend the 
a.KiUmer season quietly at Peterhof, in the happy* 
^dptestic circle of her imperial mistress. 

ftere, the attraction the empress had felt towards 
'h^' »Qn> tlie very first ripened into warm interest; 

during the many houris of quiet life, rendered 
iluperii^Te t^y her feeble heidth, Natalie’s* beautiful 
voioe Add great musical talents contributed much to 
cheer andrSoothe her;' and in the bumbler occupation 
of teadini Ahmd, the maid of honour|Spent many hoats 
'' of most pleasaraUh redremqnt vdtlr the family of one 


she learned to love as a friend, while she revered and 
htooured her as a mistress. 

So passed She brief .bright summer-days at Peterhof. 
In the melhitime, people began to wonder why the heir- 
apparent of the throne did not marry. His father more 
than once spoke to hiiq seriously on the duty that lay 
before him. and lquesti*ned him respectilhg his feelings 
towards tlie various German princesses whose families 
aldhe could be honoured' by his choice. The grand- 
duke answered lightly ei'ough, that th^ was plenty of 
time before him; and with a significant shrug of the 
shoulders, that made even his father’s face relax into 
a smile, dismissed the topic. 

By and by, the empress also addressed her son onAhe 
same subject, telling him openly how anxious she felt 
about it. Ho answered her as he had done his father; 
but it is not so easy to deceive a mother’s eye; she 
well knew this .assumed indifference veiled some deeper 
feeling^in her son’s heart, tilio determined to watch 
him narrowly. Judge, then, of the minglgd consterna- 
tioiT and pain with which she became convinced her 
favourite Natalki was tlie object of his affections, and 
when she could not but believe that the feeling was 
warmly rcciproea^ed. 

The Princess Gagarine was immediately commanded 
to a private interview; wherein, to her extreme sur¬ 
prise, tlie empress, with heightened colour and ner¬ 
vous trembling of the voice, accosted her by demanding 
abruptly what she knew about her sister’s audacious 
attachment. The princess, of eburse, denied all know- 
leilge, all suspicion of the fact imputed, and endeavoured 
to reassure the empress by declaring that she must 
bp mistaken; but, when she was dismissed, and could 
question Natalie in ^ivate, she found that sucli was 
by no means the case. In vain did she argite with her 
tliat it was impossible the grand-duke sliould really 
love lier; in vain represent to her that he only assumed 
the appearaneo of affection to amuse himself at her 
expense; and urged upon her, by every consideration 
of priae, of self-respect, and womanly feeling, to rouse 
herself from so dangerous, so fatal a delusion. To all 
this, Natalie only niadw reply by confessing the most 
entire faith in her .lo'vcr’s protestations. After a pro¬ 
longed and painful diseufsioii, the princess sought her 
husband's advice upon tlie matter. He took it up 
most seriously, and threw himself upon his sister-in- 
law’s compassion, ii^ploring her, for all their sakes, to 
combat and qpntrol her unfortunate passion; adding, 

‘ If once it rcaeli the cars of his majesty, wc are all 
ruined.’ 

Next day the princess besought an interview with 
herwmujesty, which was immediately granted; and 
throwing lierself at the empress’s feet, she implored 
her to mrdon what she called lier guilty negligence in 
not ha^g foreseen such a possibility, and warned her 
sister against yielding to it, declaring her own and her 
husband’s perfect innocence in other resiiects. ‘ Com¬ 
mand ns, modaipe, and how gladly and«lmplicitly shall 
you be obeyed! I will watch over my t^fortunate 
sister night and day: never shall they meet again; 
never shall any messages or cerrespondonce pass 
between them; only, I bntreat your majesty, keep 
what has 4ranspired a secret from the emperor, or we 
are all lost.’ , 

The empTCg% mollified by her candoyr and submis¬ 
sion, promised to think over it, and see' her again. 
ICfliree days ftom that time, the two sistera were on their 
way to Italy, as the rumour yan, to ottlUvato to the 
utmost tlie great musical talent of the voungW lady, 
which had so recommended her to her maperial mis¬ 
tress’s fkrour. In itself, this wqulA have excited no 
surprise; but the downcast looks, ill health, ahd' 
evident depression of s{nritt imAer which the ^and- 
duke iaixmred, gave rise to many whispered bintSfi that 
tooki form and shape gradually-^ and wMoh did not 
escaw the-eagle observation of the czar; thereibre it 
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was with more authority of manner than In hie first 
discussion with liis son, that he' commanded him 40 
prepare for a tour into Germany, for ♦the express 
purpose of selecting his future consort. * 

Three years passed away, and tlie sliort and brilliant 
reign of Natalie Tolensky had,been almost forgotteif 
in the triumplis of later and mgre fortunate beauties; 
the Grand-duke Alexander had ■ recovered* his ussual 
health and spirits, and even .the likelihood of 4iis 
approaching nuptials with the'Princess Mary of Djrm- 
.stadt began to be currently reported. In the meantime, 
Natalie had gradually faded away like a flower tran.>i- 
plantcd to some'uncongenial soil, and witl> the heat 
of*the noonday sun pouring down unsheltered upon 
its head. She ifad altered day by day, wasting and 
fretting away to a pale delicate spiritless girl. Her 
medical men pronounced her illness to bo a decline ; 
there seemed not so much of actual disease, as utter 
prostration of strength, and an overwhelming lassitude 
and languor, from which nothing could arouJe her; 
and they suggested that, as a last resource, revisiting 
her native land might be beneficial, asjndood it seemed 
to ofler the only hope of recovery. 

Then, for the first time, the yrincofs Gagarine 
ventured to forward a petition to the emperor, statitig 
her sister’s case, and soliciting most humbly permission 
to return to Knssia. On the first presentation of the 
request, it«was refused most peremptorily ; but the 
empress, hearing how pale, and feeble, and altered her 
old favourite had become, interfered with such success, 
that not only were they recalled fo the capital, but on 
the first anniversary, after their return, of tlu? day of 
St Nicholas, their names again appeared among those 
honoured by an invitation to the*court-ball." 

On tlia,* evening, let us enter the boqdoir of the 
princess an hour or two before tlic time appointed for 
llieir attendance. It was the first time Natalie bad 
ventured to appear in public | and on Ibis occasion 
she lay hack on her sofa, propped up wifli jjillows. 
so weak and exhaustetl, that tlio most nnintWested 
spectator would h.ave dreaded for her the excitement 
and fatigue of such an exfff^on. But it is needless 
to say that neither of them for a piomevit hesitated to 
obey tlie flattering conimanjl which summoned them 
once more within the orbit of the court. J have said 
Natalie lay resting quietly on her sofa; 4110 princess sat 
opposite to her, buried in thouglit, anxious and nervous 
about the fate of the evening. She di|,l not speak to 
her, not daring to ask even how she felt, and far less 
venturing to make the slighto.st allusion to past events. 
Indeed, by tacit consent, the one topic had' never 
once been touclied upon since they loft Russia. , 

There was a strange contrast between the crimson 
velvet cushions and the white transparent fece, pale 
and pure, with every feature sharpened and refined by 
her wasting and undefined illness. The large dark 
eyes looked larger than ever, now that they seemed to 
usurp mca^ thta their due proportion of the face, and 
the thic^ masses of dark hair fell loose and disarranged 
round her shoulders. Never had her sister seen her 
look so t«uc}ungl)»heautiful. 

Her dress for the evening,*bf white lace, lay on a chair 
near her,,and with it the wreath of lilies oithe valley, 
one of the commonest, of Russian wild-flowers, which 
she had selected to wear. She lay ,hack abstracted, 
turning round and round her thin-dingcr a simple little 
enamelled ring she had worn night and day for thi> 
last three yesOT—a ring she most jealotjsly refused to 
take ofif; ani^ which, she confessed, had words engraved 
inside it wbicK none hut herself and the giver knew of; 
but who that giver was, or what the motto, the princess 
' never could ascertain. So they stayed to the last 
moment, Natalie murmuring to hefself the refrain of 
a li'ttle German song, an especial favouritlh of the 
empress's—“an adieu, Ml of \msbed tears. At last,* 
tlie Ftince Gagarine entering, witR some remark on 


t^o lateness of.^he hpur, broke the^spell of sorrowful 
recollections, and they rose to premire for the court- 
hall. . 

But under what diCerent auspices di^ they again 
enter that splendid sr^oon 1 Witfl what slow and faU 
tering steps did they advance to pay theii respects to 
their imperial hosts ! The eyes of the empress turned ' 
sadly away as Natalie withdrew from the presence; 
but while she h.ad stood before her, her lips had uttered 
only cold and common-place regrets for her illness. 
Beside her had stood thetemperor and the grand-duko; 
and every shade of colour faded away Miilc aho felt 
what scrutinising eyes ivet^noting, with morciles.s 
oxaoliiess, every point of Mferonce in licij appc-irance 
since she stood there last.* 

The ordeal was soon over; and, pale, Careworn, 
and neglected, slio sat‘as an uifinterested spectator, 
gasiiiig on a scene in .which she once* would have 
taken a distiriguislicd part.* But* as the evening wwre 
on, she seemua to rally, and^the warmth and excite-, 
ment brought a glow brighter th.ah health to her cheek. 
Slic had constantly refused to dance; and it t’as not 
until quite, late in the evening that she consented to 
stand up and take part in a quadrille, llet partner 
»wa^ one of her old admirers, who still loved her with 
the, same warmth he had expressed years In-fore. 

1 have said she h.ad already mot face to face the 
heir-apparent of the throne. Then, not the sharpest 
ol^seiwatiou could have detected, beyond her extreme 
pallor, any sign of emotion or embarrassment. The 
grand-duke had behaved with* the most prtnoely 
courtesy, and she, on *ier side, with reserve and respect. 
But who shall describe her confusiou.wheif Alexander 
took his place opposite her in the dance ? It was too 
late to retreat—all eyes were fixed upon them-..sad, 
above all predominant, she kneiv the emperor’s gaze 
was concentrated on them alone. 

In the figure where their hands mei’for a moment, 
to the astonishment of everylwdy, the grand-duko 
retained Nat.alie’s hand so long iu his grasp, that she 
lost all self-possession; the room seemed to swim round 
licr, the music to become an indistinct murmur; the 
coldness of death crept over her limbs, and she was 
on the point of fulling, when the emperor stepped 
forward, and, without sailing a word, drew her arm 
witl.^u hi.*, and catgied rather than led her out of the 
room; and while some *ha8tened to order round her 
carriage, ’to facilitate her departure, ho wrapped her 
in her furred .mantle, and, after seeing her safe in her 
sister’s cat?, returned to the kail-room without changing 
a muscle of his face. • ,* * 

What a world of emotion and struggle there may bo 
in the heart at the very time when we seem most 
placidly occupied with simply external things 1 The 
quadrille Avas sot over when the emperor returned 
to thi room ; but those who knew what grave interests 
were concerned in this little scene, that took not half 
the time to enact it has taken to ilkscribe, were not 
deceived b» the expression Sf hie marble face. , 

Early 'hext morning, to the surprise of the whole 
household at Natalie’s home, the emperor was an-* 
nounced, desiring to speak with her tdone. Witli a 
heating heart^she descended to Bie interview, and 
awaited the first word. Conceive, then, her feelings 
when he addressed her as follows: 

‘ Natalie Polensky, you know I have always taken , 
the greatest possible Interest in your welfare—tell me, 
now, what are your prospects for the fhtnre ? ’ 

‘Sire,’ she replied, ‘I can answer you without g 
moment’s hesitation, since to-morrow I leave St : 
.t*eter8burg for Varenfege, where 1 enter the convent, 

never to»Jeave it again’- She stopjped, exhanstod, 

leaning for support agamst the edge of a table. ' 

‘ Sit down, Natalie, and listen to me,* resumed her 
interrogator in a kindlier ton^. ‘ Tliis must not 'be-s-1 
liave in store forVou pleasanter prasilects. fojt danced 
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last ni^t with Count Maureaosoff; if ]^HMstake not, % 
»till loves you, anQ is anxious to renew his proposaft 
fbr your hand. If sucli be the case, I shall give you 
away myself and your Wedding shall be celebrated at 
^he Winter raiace.’ * 

Natalie kivew too well whatnhis .meant,, the kind 
calm tone, and the unmistakable expression of those 
steadfast, determined eyes; yet she fe}t pt the moment 
she could dare anything ratljer than consent to a union 
which, under other circumstances, might hare gratified 
many a womanly weakness, dn her desperation, how¬ 
ever, she took courage, and sank at the feet of the 
czar: V < 

‘ Sire,’ shu murmuredr'‘ia^ar me but once more, and 
you will remnt. I love anh was beloved by one to 
whom I swore more than once never to be another’s. 
Xet me—oh, let me *.nly remain fiutliful to that oatli— 
X ask no more!’ The stern, impenetrable Nicholas 
seeded touched by b»r appeal, but, taking her by the 
bond, ho said: ' 

* ‘My child, listen to a father. Tlie oath you tell 
me of eras a cliildish one. I doubt not he also hound 
himself by the like. Kemcmb^, Natalie—remember 
iJh is hch’ to my throne, and therefore must not, and 
cannot follow his own wishes and impulses. 1 sacrifice, 
mine a hundred times a day for my country’s nelftirsi 
All rests with you, and I caunot doubt what your 
decision will be. While you hold to your word, think 
you he vpill consent to break his ? So, for the sifke of 
your sovereign, of your country, of him you profess su 
to lovn, I demand of ^u this sacrifice, hitter as it is!’ 

The poor girl hid her face in Mt hands, and almost 
inaudibly stid; ‘.Sire, I am your majesty’s slave.’ 

It was true what he had said—it was no high-sound- 
ing^ieecU of merely worldly ^licy ; for those who 
knew Nicholas best do believe him, however mistaken, 
to have boon a conscientious man, who actually did 
daily and hourly sacrifice his private feelings to what 
ho believed his duty. lie had done so even in the 
present instance. By one word of imperative com¬ 
mand, he could have attained his object; but the 
autocrat had stooped to argument and solicitation 
with the young girl, who bent like a reed before him. 

At the betrothal, which took place immedi itely, and 
during tine whole time of th«r splendid preparations for 
the wedding, Natalie lived and mc^ed ns in a djeam 
—nothing gave her pleasure, .nothing pain. On the 
evening appointed for the religious ceremonyf when all 
the guests were assembled, and the brid/miaids, tliirty- 
■ix in number, and musteriig auuong them the highest 
rank and beauty of the youngtiobility of Bussia, were 
assembled in the magnificeftly lighted and decorated 
church — when the bridegroom Maurenosofi' stood, 
looking, in spite of all tiie repulses he had received at 
Natalie’s hands, proud, contented, ami almost happy 
—all eyes were turned towards the church-doors, •vhen 
presently the bells began noisily to announce the 
approach of the Ciride, and in another instant, leaning 
^ on the emperor’s arm, she fppeared. « 

Never shall I forget that sdene—never loselfrom my 
‘memory the impression of tliat marble face and utterly 
unresisting manner. If she had been in her coffin, she 
would have looked less deathlike the)f, than when 
the stood shrouded in lace and glittering with jewels 
■ '•taring at vacancy, hearing nothing, understanding 
nothing, answering as if the words and their meaning 
wem ^ka indifferent. After the ceremony was con- 
i^ud<^, she received the congratulations of her friends, 

. fnd even the kiss of the empress, as if so many con- 
had been ofiered her. But nature broke 
down under the forced composure of the moment, and 
1 ^ entered her new hoine, homo across the threshold 
in « state c;f inseusihiUty. I need add nothing more, i 
; The en^^"had judged rightly; and the marriage of I 


^0 grs^mike with the present eimress took place 
vsBTShottfyiafttrVaeda. • 


IVitbin a year after her marriage, I saw tlie Countess 
h^urenosoff in lier coffin: she had died giving birth, to 
twin-daughters. 

The incidents of tins little narrative are well known 
in St Petersburg, and will bo recognised by many who 
will appreciate the reasons that have made me alter 
the names of all,bat t^e principal actorrl 

, ■ - ■ - ■■ ■ ■! . 

*■ ‘HALF' SECOND.’ 

Tub* pendtilum swings to and fro, ticktack. _ If the 
length of rod is properly adjusted—at thirty-nine 
inches and a fraction—the time occupied in each swing 
is a space to which the appellation of a second has been 
applied. There is no natural abstract relationship 
between a second of time and thirty-nine and a 
fraction inches of length; the connection is purely 
.-iccidental, not to say capricious. The rate of the 
pendulum is governed by the attraction of the earth ; 
while Ac imperial standards of measurement assigning 
a fl^d legal length to feet and inches, wdire lodged in 
the Tower ages before it was suspected that the earth 
possessed such & quality as attraction. It was mere 
caprice, ag^, for aught we know to the contrary, 
which decided that the day should consist of twenty- 
four hours, the hour of si.xty minutes, and the minute 
of sixty seconds. However, by universal consent, it 
has been agreed that this sixtieth of the si^icth of the 
tweuty-fmprth of a day should ho accepted as the 
unit of time. Here, in fact, we stop: our ordinary 
thoughts and speech recognise no briefer interval, ijo 
‘ wait a moment' is the smallest conceivable draft upon 
our patience— 

. f • , 

(me moment seen, then gone for cve^ 

affords the krongest expression of evanescent duration 
whereof our langu.age is susceptible. Naj', we use the 
same word even on occasions when it is unfit and 
hyperbolical: the flash of lightning, wo say, lasts only 
for a hecoml—the truth heii^ that it does not last 
even fur so long as the thousandth port of a second. 

Long before mankind got bold enough to measure 
the lightning, tliej found objects for which it beeaiue 
desirable to ascortaiu intervals of time of half a second, 
the lentil, or even the hundredth of a second iu dura¬ 
tion. Some of these objects were simply curious, 
others possessed a high practical utility. In astro¬ 
nomy, for example,*’the most refined processes of 
calculation wo'uld be utterly wasted if we could not 
insure a corresponding delicacy in tlie observations to 
which they aro applied. It is useless to compute the 
tcntl^ of a second, if wq cannot observe the tenths of a 
second; otherwise, we should be.like men attempting 
to adjust their accounts to a farthing, while the smallest 
change in their pockets is a doUar-bit. Thus, in 
ascertaining the longitude of places in the usual mode, 
by noting the passage of a star across the meridian 
wire of a telescope, an error or miceetainty of one 
second involves an error of a quarter of a mile in 
actual locality. Even if uncertain in our tube by tlie 
tenth of a second, we are left also uncertain about our 
place to an extent of forty-four yards—wbi^ it 
something jn an intricate navigation., 

For many other classes of,obseiTation, a much 
severer degree of deUcacy even than.tto. heemnes 
necessary. _ Bdt tlie. human senses, however keen by 
i^ture or 'sharpened^ by exerciro, fail to repognlse 
intervals either of time or space beyond a certain 
point of minuteness; the natural organ mutt, therefore, 
bo aided by instruments which extend the lange of our 
perceptions, and helped still further b;y contrivances 
designed to shift and evade the chief mfficulty in our 
way. By these deices, aceording to the nature of tlm 
result t(f be attained, time is obaaged into space,,or 
i 9 ace,mto time, or both numbers, so as. to derive tW' 
result from the ilkrticalar phenomenon most readily 
1/ 
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seized and most delicately appreciated.. The methods / TOis result, sifter scarcely »j)aid the pains and 
in which this object is bright about are often cost devoted id obtaining it. I^any sources of dis- 
sufficientiy curious. '• turbance became gradually apparent, and spoiled the 

Let us take an example firom among^ tho most acouracy of their observations. Sometimes the wind 
important and interesting operations performed in an was in the way, bld'^ing with jierverse irregularity, 
astronomic^ observatory. Suppose that a new planei throwing tlie sound back,’or impelling it 'forward in a 
has been discovered, and the aitronomer-royal wishes most capricious manner. But the chief source of error 
to compute its orbit. I’or this purpose, he* must note lay in the imperfection of the human senses. In all tho 
from day to day the precise instant at which the hsdy experiments, there was a degree of surprise; that is to 
passes the mtjridian. He '^kcea himself accordingly say, the flaSlies and reports came more or less unawares, 
on tho reclining couch of his observatory, with his eye Now, with all possible^ steadiness of attention and 
to the glass of an equatorial, already adjusted so as to sharpness of appreliension on the part of the (afferent 
catch the celestial stranger in its field of view as he observers, it was found inipo 5 (i*ble to make them agree 
goes by. Near at hand is a clock beating time very in their results. Tho sanylflnterval betwi*en liglit and 
distinctly, and fmmisbed with a tliird index or pointer, sound was computed by different persons at different 
travelling round the dial in every second, just as tlie lengths; and the consiSquent errors were'found tb be 
minute-hand does in an hour. A brass wire and catch perfectly unavoidable ahd inextricable. Two senses, 
are placed in such wise aAto stop tliis seconds’ index siglit and hearing, were engaged in tke process of 
instantaneously, upon pressing a button placjjd con- observation, and the issue* varied according to their 
veniently to,the observer’s hand. Across the field of respective quickness and delicacy. One sense was,- 
view in his telescope, is stretched a lattice of fine wires more acute in one man, and the o'ther in his coirmanibn. 
or cobweb threads, dividing the ciijde into minute One observer saw qpicker than ho heard; fnothor 
squares, and indicating the centre in a conspicuous lieard quicker than he saw. Tlio interval registered 
manner. . Finally, an assistant takc^ his isiat close by, by these two, varied materially; and even Ihe notes 
with pen and paper, ready to Jot down the results, itak^n by the whole body of observers presented so 
These preparations made, as the time approaclics, the ifiany eccentricities, that tlicir computations of tlio 
observer watches with breathless attention, silently velocity of sound could not be relied upon in the 
I counting tlie seconds until tlie planet enters his tele- manner which had been cxjiected and wished. Bessel, 

! scojie, and becomes entangled in the mesh-work of cross- the astronomer, from his experience with an cx- 
i wires. Then, just as the sparkling point passes the tensive staff of assistants, completed that the uncer- 

1 centre, he touches the button; tlie catcli falls, the tainly arising from,tills cause Must amount to fhlly 

I seconds' index of his clock is stopped, and the result is lialf a second, 
noted down in his journal witli an .gccuracjj which ^n A compatriot of our own—Mr Meiklo; a*Scotchman 
expert astronomer will feel pAtty certain may bp —devised a simple contrivance by which the costly 
trusted to -Ihe twentietli of a second. KenpweJ obser- app.iratus of tlic French savan.s was superseded, '..^file 
I vations enable him to correct and improve his first far greater accuracy could be attained in the coniputa- 

I estimate. On tliis b.asis, lie ultimately ventures to tions. He caused a circular’and solid ^lieel»to revolve 

! build his calculations ; aii(l in the next year’s almanacs witli regular motion once in every second. Choosing 
I tlie world is informed that the new planet—and new a dark hut clear night for his operations, ho placed a 
planets have been turnivg up lately at the rate of two candle bciiind tlio wheel, near wliosc edge he had 
j or three per annum—goes round the sun in so many previously cut a narrow slit or opening. As tlie wheel 
days and hours, at so many irgles’ distance, in an orbit revolved, the light was shewn through this aperture 
of such and such declination and eccentricity; and the like a flash once per second, and then instantly 
announcement will be found correct to a nicety. obscured. At the same time, a projecting tooth fixed 

Descending from the skies, wo are met by some to the wheel struck a qiAck sharp note upon a bell; 
terrestrial problem, for which a still moA; minute nccu- .also lOne in each revolution. Thus, in every 8H!Cond 
racy is required in the solution, .fortunately, in these there was, a flush of liglrt and a stroke of sound recur- 
cases the facts to be observed are leip remote, the ring with perfect regularity. The observer then placed 
instruments less unmanageable, and our .ability to himself before*tho instrument on, a spot where the 
ascertain their indications with fitting delicacy corre- liglit and Iho sound reJehs?! him together. Betiring 
spondingly enhanced. Among these problems, there further off, he found As} the bell-note lagged: the 
are none more curious and interesting than those distance was greater, and the light arrived before the 
which relate to the velocity of sound. Every one who sound. Still retreating, however, he arrived at length 
has seen a gun fired at a distance, must have noticed at another spot 'fehere the two came together again; 
that the flash precedes tho report of its explosion, and only that, in this instance, the flash of one revolution 
have learned, therefore, that sound travels slower than coincided with tho stroke struck a second ’befinro. 
U^t. Precisely the same result occurs in the case of The interval between the two points ^hewed precisely 
the lightning iftid thunder-clap. But ihe question is— the distance travelled by BO])nd in one* second of time, 
how mugli more slowly; or, otherwise, at what rate If the ob(j,c?yLr removed yet further, the flash and note > 
does sound really travel through the air ? wore once more separated, and were again united upon _ 

Tho ;^nch geweinment. many years ago, spent reaching the point where tho light caught up the Sound ' 
much money, mid employerf many men of high seien- which had been two seconds on its journey. By this 
tifle repute in solving this query. All •manner of device, not only is it possible to multiply the observa- 
faoilitios were placed at their disposal, and no expense tions easily and indefinitely—the sin^e flash and 
ot trouble spared. Among other things, the savaiis report of a cannon being replaced by many hundred 
wore allowed to manoeuvre a battSry of field-artillery, repetitions of light and sound—but the influence of 
anA transport it to oarefttlly selected localities, whenc# surprise is quite superseded, phe observer need not 
its Ifae could be most effectively directed towards the stand with attention painfully on the stretch, to catch 
. p^ific objwS: in view—that bbject being to render the first the flash and then the report as they arrive, but* 
fla^ of the grone visible, and the reports quilible', at may coolly move to and fro, watching the light and 
the greatest attainable distance. The philosophical listening to the toll as they are visible -and audible 
ar^lerytncn managed .so well, that qiany of their expe- every sedond, and fixing npm the exact spots where 
rimqnts were conducted with cannon fired at not less both appear to reach him in perfect concurrence. 
than nine mites distance from the spot at which they net result of the Observations and distences Wit 
waited with eyes and ears open, and stop-wateSes in measured, is to fjsign 114aftet as tlje spacetyelled 
tl»& hands to not® the result. , over by tiio air-pulses of sound id a Sfecoud dr time, 
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and in the ordiiijry state of the atrcosphere. Tl)i| 
Velocity is equivalent to about thirteen miles a minute, 
c It is hardly probable that the error in this computation 
should be so great as the fortieth part of a second. 
Practical uses of thJs acousticiJ fact are not unfte- 
quent. We liave all learned that by noting the interval 
' between the lightning and consequent clap of thunder, 
the distance of the electrical disturbaiK'e^ and remote¬ 
ness of peril, may be safely determined. From a 
similar observation upon the guns of an dhemy, our 
sailors are able to ascertain thd distance of his batteries, 
and reflate flie raqge of their own broadsides. 

Upon the lightning it#»i;^er its tamed and domesti¬ 
cated relation, the electricSbark—some computations 
of still more miraculous delicacy have been accom¬ 
plished. -*Tlie process employed owes its invention to 
Professor Wheatstone, though Succeeding philosophers 
have varied afld improved his apparatus, llis principle 
■ is beautiful in its simplicity! and readily ^dapted to the 
jvarious conditions of ,the. problems to he solved. For 
instance, the professor wished to know how fast the 
electric*current travelled along ii,wire. lie measured, 
therefore, a mile of the wire, tipped both ends with 
brass knobs, wound up the whole length, so that the 
two knobs should he brought nearly close togetljcr, 
and then ran a stream of electricity in at one and out 
of the other ball, through the wfre. The electric fluid, 
as its custom is, produced sparks as it jumped tq-ross 
to or from the balls, while sparks were developed in 
pairs, one at the enhance, and the other at the exit ofl 
the' electricity, very •close in apmrent position, hut 
actually separated by a whole mile of wire. Tlie exit 
spark was, therefore, later than the entrance one by the 
time taken up in travelling a mile. This interval was, 
ht/WSVer, too short to bo perceptible; and to the eye, 
both sparks seemed to pass at the same instant. Mr 
Wheatstone, tljj?rcforc, aided the natural organ by a 
measuring-instnimcnt of wonderful powers. He placed 
a small mirror on a spindle, which he caused to revolve 
with extreme rapidity. This mirror he jdaced in a 
proper position with rcBi)ect to the balls above men¬ 
tioned ; and having darkened the room, sent a stream 
of sparks along the apparatus. Fast as the fluid sl>ot 
along the wire, one spark was found to be so far 
behind the other, that the mifror had partially revolved 
during the interval, and thcrcfoi* reflected it ^n a 
different direction. Measurihg this differcyice, and 
knowing already tho rate of his mirror’s revolutions, 
the professor succeeded in computing tlio'time occupied 
by the electric current in tAvening a mile, even though 
this time was iSss than the^^db-thousandth part of a 
second. More recent experimentalists have refined 
on his idea, so far as to measure the electric time of 
travelling through twelve feet. Tlieif wished to deter¬ 
mine whether the electric fluid passse more rimidly 
through water than air, and the former fluid was not 
sulRciently transparent to enable them to operate on 
a greater scale. *Tlieir inmrovement on Wheatstone’s 
t apparatus .consisted cliieny in the conftHance of 
^receiving the reflections into the optical field of a 
powerful telescope, instead of a bare screen. In the 
hands of MM. Foucault and Fizeau, this plan suc¬ 
ceeded so well as to enable them to detect and appre¬ 
ciate intervals of time corresponding to the 77-millionth ! 
part of a second. 

Another variety of the same principle was applied 
by, M. ‘Arago in measuring the duration of the flashes 
of lightning. A wheel was constructed of some black | 
jHid roughened sutetance, with exactly 100 spokes or 
rays of bright silver stretching across it from centre to 
cironmfereneel If the wheel be made to revolve pretty I 
quickly, the silver rays yrill become interraiiiiled, and 
the whole suWfkce will appear bright and shining to tho 
eye. Say 4l^t the revoluticms are at the rate of 100* 
second; tben^it will feike a hund|ed times a han- 
ored—that is, thO W-thousan^th—part of a second for 


each ray to pass over the interval which separates it 
from its neighbour, so as to produce the impression of 
a wholly brightened surface. If the wheel so revolving 
in the dark be illuminated by a flash of lightning, it 
will accordingly appear entirely white should the flash 
Ikst but to the 10,000tl\of a second; but as it does not 
—as, on the coi}trary,jthc white rays and black inter¬ 
vening spades are defined with as much sharpness and 
clearness as if the wheel remained perfectly at rest— 
M. Arago was justified in concluding, that even the 
most brilliant and extensive flashes, which seem to 
embrace the whole horizon, are begun and over in less 
time than that. There might thus be 10,000 flashes of 
lightning while the clock ticked once, jind yet not one 
of them joegin before its predecessor had expired. 

After its application to ‘ Heaven’s artillery,’ the same 
principle was applied to measure the performances of 
earthly ordnance. By the silver-rayed wheel we have 
just described, the duration of the flash from a cannon 
or musket—which signified the time tnkep up ip tiie 
ignition of a charge of gunpowder—could he easily 
determined. Somewhat more difficult it might bo to 
measure the velocity of the bullet as it issued forth 
from the moclh of J,lie piece; yet even this was accom¬ 
plished by a dexterous employment of electric currents. 
The projectile was shot through screens formed of 
delicate mesh-works of electrified wire, and placed at 
measured distances behind one another. As the ball 
passed thraigh each screen, an electric current was let 
loose, and a spark emitted at the end of a conducting- 
wiro. This spark was received upon a steel ring, kept 
in rapid revolution, and left a trace upon it. Fresh 
sp;irka produtv’d as the bullet traversed each web; 
and the final position‘of the marks left on the steel 
ring shewed how long it had taken to travel from 
screen to screen. This instrument was invented by a 
Prussian artillcry-oflieer named Siemens. Its indica¬ 
tions can he trusted to the 40-thousandtli of a second; 
and upyn the results so obtained, much of our inodeni 
perfection in artillery practice w based. If Prussia lias 
held back from an active co-operation in the present 
war, we are yet indebted ti) her for some of the efficiency 
with which our allied soldiers and seamen crush the 
defences of the groat enein(,r. 

There is yet another branch of investigation—^per¬ 
haps more extAordinary than any we have mentioned 
—in ■vvliich minute ;poa.®urements of time have been 
required and afcomphshed. Here, also, it is a German, 
Professor Helmholtz of Kiinigsberg, who has achieved 
the desired result. The object in view is nothing less 
than to find the time expended in the production of 
sensation, or in the transit of perception through the 
subtile tissue of the nerves in the human body. Our 
frame is almost everywhere interlaced with minute 
nerves, through which we feel pleasure or pain, as the 
case may be; but the nerves themselves have no feeling 
of their own—they do but report occurrences to the 
brain, where the real seat of sensation iS'located. The 
brain, in its turn, causes its vrill to be performed by the 
muscles, which receive tho sovereign commands ^m 
head-quarters through the same medium of thfe nerves. 
This nervous organisation fesembles a system of tele¬ 
graphic wires, converging from all quarters tow^s 
some mysterious council-chamber, tlience again 
radiating to thg several executive departments, ^len 
sensation leads to a ebnsequent action—as, for examine, 
Wien, upon feeling a blow, we knock down tN Striker in 
return—the result is brought about by a veiy complex 
series of operations. Thus the nerves repptt the inci¬ 
dent—that is, the blow—to the brain; brain per¬ 
ceives and resolves; its resoiution is transmitted along 
other nerves to tht^proper musdes; and these, finally, 
by an independent mechanism of their own, perferm„the 
desired movements. Each of these operations requires 
time sfor accomplishment; very little time, no 
■doubt—in fact, so brief, aa to be inappreciable by 
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ordinary observation—but, nevertheless, quite sus¬ 
ceptible of measurement by Herr Helmheltz’s insttu- 
nients., Uis apparatus is much too cemplex to be 
iiere described, but some of his results are»sttfficiently 
curious. When a galvanic shock is passed in a certain 
mode througlji the wrist, it produces both an involun*- 
tary impulse and a natural desire to clench the fingers. 
The first effect is caused by the direct afitioii ofithe 
galvanism upon the muscular -tissue; for the secand, 
tlic news must get to the brain, and the order issues 
thence back again to the muscles. One action is there¬ 
fore immediate, while the other requires time; and the 
consequence is, that a single shock occasions a double 
effect: the flnggrs are clenched twice, once involun¬ 
tarily, and once ‘by command’ of the brain, with a 
distinct interval Iwtween the two motions. 

As the result of innumerable trials, the professor 
states his belief, that the nerves communicate intelli¬ 
gence at a rate of I'JS feet per second. If, t^^l■refo^e, 
irc hurt ou’: great toe, nearly one-fortieth of a second 
must elapse before wc actually feel the pain. When 
the car is the seat of injury, the brsjn gets the news 
so much the quicker. Iii the same way, an injunction 
from the sensorium will reach the jongu% earlier tlian 
the hand or foot; so that, by the natural order of things, < 
wc are taught to speak before wc strike. In animals 
of larger growth than man, the case is still more 
strange. .A full-sized whale, it appears, cannot feel a 
wound in its tail until a second after it is iilllicted, and 
takes another second in sending back orders to the tail 
to defend itself. It is all very wonderful. On one 
side, we find that ‘ a moment’ can be divided into mil¬ 
lions of distinct intervals; and, on,the othrr, we leqrn 
that our established maximum* of volocityj ‘ as quick 
as thougliT,’ is comparatively hut slow-coaching after 
nil! 

MR THACKERAY’S RALLADS. 

Eon some years, the lloratiaii maxim, that one may 
speak the truth even whilst jesting, and thus unex¬ 
pectedly convey a moral;* has prevailed with our 
literary men. It, indeed, is no vovelty with modern 
writers. Rabelais acted upon it; and Montaigne, 
despite of his sceptical question, Qur sr''is-Je^ often 
conveyed a bitter truth to his readers* covered, like a 
gilt pill, with a portion of hrillijnt badinage. But of 
late years, the disciples of Horace have been numerous. 
People, in general, do not like satirists. Juvenal is not 
so popular as the better-humoured Roman about town; 
Pope is called ill-natured; Swift is almost abhorred; 
while Steele and Addison are venerated. As fo» later 
satirists and truth-speakers, tiny have had but a jicor 
time of it. Crabbo, who was ‘ nature's sternest painter, 
yet tlie best,’ is too gloomy; Byron was too savage 
and sharp; Gifford is almost forgotten; and even 
Tliaekeray himself is a thousand times less popular 
than the kintlly, genial Dickens, than whom, as an 
artist, hs undoubtedly stands higher. You see how it 
is, gentlemen of the pen—^you must gild your pill if 
you wisB to physlb the public. 

The writers of to-day have perceived this, and have 
gglded their pills' with a vengeance. No^ one writes 
satire now, unless covertly. Thackeray does so, and 
has done so •these five-smd-twenty years; but Miss 
I’ritter declares he is dreodfully^ll-natured, and Miss 
TvHtter, who is fond of romance, cannot nnderstaXl 
him; so he waited outside the gates of Fame, till, Uke 
Bttnyira’S hrilve man, he hacked his way through with 
his sword—We shotdd write steel-pen. Within these 
few days, a collected edition of poems, some written 
years ago, by Mr Thackeray, whetted up our 
almost blunt^ purpose, which we have long enter¬ 
tained, of proving, by his poems, how good, how great 
a man we have amongst ns; great even as a%ingef, 
in which dan he modestly scarce counts tumself. 


/ooethe's hcar% whiqh few knew,' ^ays Jung Stilling, 
‘was as great as liis intellect, which all knew.’ So it 
is with Thackeray. We have heard an artist, whoso ■ 
fame is Enropean, speak of his noblencssfWith tears in 
his eyes; tears also |-t his sad Story: but of this we 
can say nothing.’ • 

But now about the ridenlem dictne varum with which ' 
wc started. •The Thackeray ballads, built somewhat 
on the model of Hood—anotlicr great man scarcely yet 
known, ndt known so well here as in Amorica—illus¬ 
trate this maxim. They arc the most goad-tempored 
things in the world : they are full of fun,'full o'? pathos, 
full of hearty humanity, jlisad them carefully, and 
you must love tljc maij-^ho wrote tl**m; and 3 'ot 
in almost every verso satire gleams forth, and truth 
shows, through the cle4r water of the welUng'versc, her 
face bright and beautifiSl as ever.'But let ns not praise 
our goods, hut slicw them; the reader, ‘for aught we 
know, being as impatient’as Aihy Robsart was, when 
she liad lliaf celebrated interyiew with the pedle;; 
wliich artists delight to paint. 

Unfortunately, witji but one or two exceptitjns, the 
edition before us* has no dates appended to the poenjs: 
w'o arc, therefore, compelled to take tlienf as there 
arranged, altliough that arrangement is not chrono¬ 
logical, but arbitrary. The first ballad here printed 
was written fourteen ^ears ago, at the time of Napo- 
Icon^s second funeral, and is called the Choniclc oftha 
Drum- It purports to be the relation of Ills various 
[•adventures liy an old {nvaliila, ^one Pierre, who, at 
[ ninety, tells tlie story of his liters a ‘gentlcman-'diUni- ■ 
nier.’ Tlie metrical history of tlie wars of Napoleon in 
this ballad is excellent, and strongly incontA'c to peace; 
the moral of the whole being, tliat historians neglect 
to relate the iirogress of the people, wdiilst eiia^^d 
upon nothing but w'ar. ■ 

For ever .since liistori.an writ, .j • 

And ever since a bard could sing, 

Doth each c.xnlt witli all bis wit 
The noble ni t of innrderlng. 

% !)( 

■•Viid while, ill fashion picturesque, 

'file poet rhymes in blood and blows, 

The grave historian, at hLs desk, 

De.seribes the, shme in classic prose. 

* Go read tfte woyks of Reverend Co.\; 

* You duly see recorded there 
The history of tlie self-same knocks 
Himc rouglilj^suqg by Drutiimer Picire. 

Take Doctor P*n3liey from thes shelf— 

An LL.J)., a pekcefiil man— 

Good Lord I how he doth plume IihTi.solf 
Bee,ai(*se we^ beat the Corsican. 

Then comes ithe moral. The poet—ii la Dr Croxall 
—toils us how he stood, a year before, behind the hairy 
cap of a soldier, who w'as, save that appendage, no 
taller man than ho—we sljould thint not, Thackeray 
being np^'Al:•ds of six feet in height. The consequence* 
is, that Ihe Queen and prince passing, he sees them 
net. Thus says the poet: 

Your orthodox histoi’lan puts 
InWeinost rank the soldier thus, 

The red-coat bully in his boots, 

Thai hides the march of men from tcs. 

He puts lilm there in foremost rank: 

You wonder at his cap of hair; 

You hear his sabre’s enrsfed clank; ^ 

His spurs are jingling ev^ywhore. 

, Go to! I hate him and his trade ; 

« "lyho bade us so to cringe and bend, 

And' all God’s peaceful people made 
To such as him subservient ? , . 

• Thsekersy’s JIKsoellanies in*Prose and Ferse. London: 
Bradboxy and Evans. , ' , 


[ 
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Tell me what find we to a(^ire « \ But where, .cries the impatient reader, is your 

In epauleU and seariet coats; Haratian disciple? Patients! Here he comes, 

In mon, because they load and fire, Horace to thp backbone, _ and, beyond that, with a 

Afld know the art of cutting throats ? touch of Christian humanity, which makes us sad and 

. I • Vi 1 -i iv -ji . 1 . » mournful. The old Egyptian banquet is in full jollity, 

t^wSmmu^ i hTe Ce'and s« so 


; . time when military men haVe done ’and siiflfered so 
’ much, we think Pierre might have added a gracious 
postscript. In .the iOnji q/'jBreJit^ord’s*2>sta»ient there 


is other stuff; hut we pass it by for more attractive 


?/te ,wec Ja^tnina cpy of opo who feels tliat life is indeed 
shoV, and sfrt long and difficult in its attainment- Let 
us, «n proof of this, e^iamine the Ballad of tlte BouiUa- 


metal. In the White Sguall, which contains &n account 
of ThackerayJj voyage in the Iheria to Palestine, 


In it the poet teMs us, first, what the disli isr- 


that it is a rich and savoury stew, cooked by one Terrd, 
of the Rue Neuve des Petits Champs, Paris; and how 




misery, dirt, and careles^N^^ ssf the Easterns, and the 
coolness of a^British captaim But in the last verse, 
the true kind, heart of the poet speaks out: 

And when, Its force capeiulcil, 

Th* harmless storm was ended, 

And as tlio aunris* splendid 
Came blushing o’er the sea; ' 

*' • I thought, as day wtis breaking, 

. • My little girls were waldng, 

And smiling, :md maldi% 

• • A piaycr at home for me¬ 

in the year of the Great Exhibition, not the Iq^st • 
remarkable of its events was the celebration of thd 
Exhibition itself by the various poets of the time. 

I liincy we all tried our hands at it. Tapper tri^l it, 
of course, and had his ode ‘done’ into thirty different 
languages; but it wiJJ not live: indeed, that fact was* 
■enoilgh to kill any dcctoit poem. Thackeray published 
’ his in the Times, and a noble effusion it was; it was 
worthy that anmi.^miml/{fis. The opening stanzas, espe¬ 
cially the second, is very fine and bold in its imagery, 
wMBB is, moreover, singularly appropriate: 

But yesterday a naked sod, 

”j’lie Aindies .sneered from llotton Ron, 

And cantered o’er it to and fro; 

And see, ’tLs done! 

As though ’twere by a wizard’s rod, 

A blazing arch of lucid glass 
Leaps like a foutiiain from the frass 
To meet the sun. 

The address to the Queen,’ also, is full of .solemn 
poetry—not the poetry of trope, fllnre, and synfhol, 
but .that of feeling and earnest purpose. Ko address 
—and there were many present^ to the Queen upon 
that occasion—was half so |olegm nor so^enU'aucing; 

Oh, awftfi is that cro\fn fif yours, 

Ouecn of innumera^)le i-calms, 

Sitting beneath the budding elms 
Of English May I • 

A wondrous sceptre ’tis to bear;» 

' Strange mystery of God which set • 

Upon her brow yon coronet— 

^he foreu^t crown 

.• Of all the world, on one so fair! * , 

. That chose her to it from her birth, 

And bade the sons of all the earth 
To her bow down. 

* *' * • * 

Swell, organ; swell yonr tmmpet-kiaail 
March, ^een and royal pageant; march 
By splendid idslo and springing arch. • 

• , Of this fair hall— 

, And see I above the fiibric vast, 

God’s bonndless heaven is bonding blue— 

, . God’s peaceful sunlight’h beaming through, 

' And shines o’er all. , * 

Smdlett, and Dickens, three great novelists, 
havq itu tried tli^ hands and pens at verse; but we 
Mfy any one to' produce ^ything flram those writers 
,^-ito«al to tiffs. ■ ' * ■ ■ 


some old friends. Upon revisiting the place, he again 
calls for the dish, and his memory tells him that he is 
getting old : 

My old accustomed comer here is, 

The table still is in the nook; 

Ah! banished many a busy year is, 

This well-known chair since last I took. 

* When first I saw ye, Cari luoghi, 

I’d scares a board upon my face; 

And now, a grizzled, gi'im old fogy, 

I sitfhud vtfiit fur Bouillabaisse. 

* Wlierc are you, old companions trusty 

Of early days, licre met to dine ? 

Come, waiter—quick t a flagon crusty-j 
I’ll pledge them in the good old wine. 

The kind old voices and old faces. 

My memory can quick retrace; 

Around the board they take their places. 

And share the wine and Bouillabaisse. 

' There’s Jack'ha^made a wondrous man-iage; 
There’s laughing Tom, is laughing yet.; 

Tliero's brave Augustus drives his carriage; 

There’s poor old Fred in the Gazette. 

On James’s head the grass is giowiug: 

Good Lord! the world has waggcd.apace 
Since here we set tlie claret flowing. 

And drank, and ate the*Boui]labaisse. 

Ah me I how quick ghe days are flitting I 
I mind me nj a time tliat’s gone, 

When here I'd sit, a^now I’m sitting. 

In this same place—but nut alone. 

A fair yoang form was nestled near me— 

A dear, dear face looked fondly up, 

And sweetly spcfiie and smiled to cheer me. 

There ti no one now to share my cup. 

* * » • 

I di'ink it as tiic Fates ordain it. 

, Come, fill it, and have done with rhymes; 

Fill up the lonely glass, and drain it 
In memory of the dear old times I 
Welcome the wine, whato’er the seal is; 

And sit you down and say yonr grace 
Witli thankful heart, whale’cr tlie meal is— 

Hero comes the smoking Bouillabgisse I 
• 

In another little poem, playful, manly, kindly, 
Thackeray gives us a dialt^e between an old gold- 
pen and a young lady’s album, ‘The pen ij Mr 
Thackeray’s own; the albufn, that of one of hi* yonng- 
lady friendi, which is anxious to get back to its 
mistress. In the meantime, being of a curioiis tnra, it 
asks wliat the jjen hath done? Thependms'wers^ 

Caricatures I scrrf)bled have, and rhymes, 

^ And dinner-cards, and picture pantomimes, 

And merr/little children’s books at times. 

I’ve writ the foolish fancy of Ms brain; * 

The aimless jest that, striking, hath caused pain; 

The idle word that he’d wish back agaia 

I’ve helped Mm to pen many a fine for bread; . 

To joke, witli sorrow aching In his bead; 

And malce yonr laughter, when his own htort bled. 
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worjts he will bo found ever th% sam/manful, bol(^ 
upright, outBpoken Christian; that his poems especially 
t provft him to be so; that they possess equal powers 
over tears ai>d laughter; and I shall hare done good 
in introducing to tRe reader’s notice the greatest 
English novelist as a great hamorous poof. • 

THE MUSEtTM OF AUTS AND 
TRADES A';; TARIS.' 

It musk have'becn long since evident to all thinking 
minds, that our educati(g|al qndeavours have hitherto 
been of too literary a biasf^’iat we have been theoreti¬ 
cal rather than practical; tlJat we have trusted over¬ 
much to 'books, and have dealt too sparingly with 
things. What we ndw principally need is, some great 
national institution, with branch-societies in our large 
provincial towns, wlictre education shall no longer be 
confined solely to book-teaching, hut wHere a palpable 
and enduring record in iron, stone, and wood may be 
preservtd for the free instruction jif all people—where 
the engineer may repair to ex.ainine t)>e details of the 
tubular bridge; tlie builder, to study the proportions of 
the Parthenon; the .agriculturist, to become acquainted 
with the more scientific implements of his labour. If'ht' 
Crystal Palace, though it may at first siglit appear to 
embrace something of the scheme, presents, neverthe¬ 
less, some insuperable difficulties to popular educiftion, 
the most important of wliich is the admissiou-fee. Tlioi 
, Cry-titt Palace belonjit to a private company, and the 
• expenses of a private company must necessarily bo 
paid ; but F.ic ^ficst great clause in a national educa¬ 
tional institution is, its gratuitous reception of all 
el^^s of students, alike in the evening or the day. 
The people tlicrtselves could alone found and sup¬ 
port so gigantic an undertaking in Great Britain—in 
France, it nas already been accomplished ; and, despite 
the revolutions and troubles of the last half-century, 
has, year by year, continued to flourish and hear fruit. 

It is of this establishment, and of a visit which we 
lately had the pleasure of paying to its galleries, that 
we now are desirous of speaking. 

About eight hundred years ago, when fair Paris j 
occupied for her site tlie lai(,'or of the Seine islands, | 
and consisted only of some few hoycls and churches, 
surrounded by a fortified walk abutting on the river, 
there stood, amid the green slopes of the righft bank, a 
wealthy monastic institution, called Le ^rieurii Royal 
do St Martin des Champs4ii.na(nely, The Rdjal Priory 
of St Martin in tl*e Fields—a vaiit building, commanding 
a large revenue, and riclily efidowed by crowned heads, 
native and foreign. Among the latter, it is interesting 
to find record of an extensive dormitory erected at the 
cxx>cnie of King Henry T. of England, ijuring the early 
part of the twelfth century, when he resided ii the 
neighbourhood of St Denis. Towards the year 1140, 
the Priory was Certified against the frequent inva- 
^sions to which Paris was*at that time subject, and 
continued^ thus to exist, with but little alteration, up 
•to the period of its suppression in 1790. One gray old 
tower belonging to the ancient defences may yet be 
seen by the curious. , 

On the I2th Genninal, year 7 of the Frencli Republic, 
the site of the Priory of St Martin des Champs was 
chosen by the government for the purpose of erecting 
popular lecture-rooms upon the principle suggested by 
Deksartes more than a hundred years before—nmnely, 
^at of .building a series of large halls, each to contain 
all the implements necessary to some one trade or 
science, and annexing to each department some learned 
lecturer for the instruction of the people. The^eqifigite 
grants of money and land being obtained by decree of 
■'lo le^8latjire,,the institution progressed rapidly; and 
yearly sum of 160,000 fymes is now allowed from the 
imperial treasury fo» its improvementWd support. 


Such, briefly, are tho Btatistios of the origin and 
prsgress of that institution nofr known by the name of 
the Conservatoire des. Arts et Metiers—Museum of 
Arts and Tbades. ' 

Hither, one bright glowing morning of August last, 
ifre repaired, hearing with ns an introductory letter 
fropi a distinguished member of the Frenhh press, and, 
be ill confessed, anticipating but little amusement from 
oumvisit. Approaching from the unaristocratic pavi of 
tho Rue St Martin, the Conservatoire, witli its simple 
screen of white stone-work, and its unpretending door¬ 
ways, appeared to be of no great extent; nor was that 
impression altered when, on passing into tlie courtyard 
beyond, we saw before us a plain and moderately lofty 
building, with a broad flight of steps lhading up to the 
entrance, and a door-keeper sitting just outside in the 
sun, with liis hat oflT, reading a newspaper. To the 
rigid stood what seemed to be an old Gothic cliurch, 
and on the walls and sides of the houses which surround 
the 8pa{c ill front of the Conservatoire—for tlie Rue St 
Martin lies in a densely populated quar&r of Paris 
—were sketched outlines of pillars, staircases, and 
architectural sections. 

These weip tlie drawings of the workmen; .for a 
Parisian onvrier will not work without his full-sized plan 
before him; and if there be no wall to sketch it upon, 
he will sooner build one than dispense with his whim. 

We ascended the steps. The door-keepey laid down 
his newspaper. He regretted to say that the museum 
was unfortunately' closed. It was one of their cleaning- 
days ; hut if niadarae would return to-morrow, she 
would find it open. Our introductory letter, however, 
smooths ay'ay every difliculty, and we enter. 

^ Will you go up'stasrs first, or down to the ground- 
floor?’ asks my companion, pointing alternately to two 
flights of stairs—tlie one leading upwards to a liigher 
door, and tiio otlicr tending down to a cool shady hall 
beneath, whence branched many other doors and pas¬ 
sages. Tlie outer steps, it appears, have conducted us 
nearly Vo the level of the first ^tory. 

We choose tlio higher range, and straiglitway enter 
a long gallery, filled, as^ij'e are told, with a valuable 
collection of ancient machine-models, tools, &c., where 
we inspect with some interest a little working-table, 
formerly the property of poor lock-making l.ouis XVI.; 
and another, entitled, curiously enough, ‘a picture- 
working table,’ presented by Peter the Great of Russia 
to the Academy of Sdienco. Hence we passed through 
a gallery of acoustics, into a suite of tlireo smaller 
rooms, called the ‘Galcrio d’Optique,’ which used 
formerly to be the Cabinet of Physics, wherein the 
celehyated chemist Charles gave his interesting lectures. 
Here we see a variety of those amusing results which 
science throws off for the delight of tho uninitiated, 
like ‘dew-drops from the lion’s mane;’ such as cos- 
moramas, stereoscopes, prisms, mirrors—which widen 
ludicrously, or lengthen preternaturally the face of tho 
gazer—daguerreotypes, and optical delusions of every 
description. Here, also, we are shewn the pianoforte 
of Madame de Maintenon—an attenuated bAss-inlaid 
instrument, with very yellow key8„8nd slender legs; 
a steel mirror of Chinese manufacture; some fine lunar 
telescopes H some Indian gongs, and intricate cmed 
ivory puzzles, balls within baps; and a remarkably 
good camera-obscura—the largest we haye ever seen— 
which, being placedi in one of the windows, gives a 
%ing picture of the neighbouring atreet, with its 
passing traffic* 

The next room contains epecimons of china and glkse, 
Roman and Etruscan pottery, Englirii, Ih«liden, and 
French ware, &c. We have seen di-these before, and 
to greater advantage, at the poicelain-manufiiotory of 
Sevres-; and so we'pass on -without delay into a gallery 
trf physical instruments. 'Hits gallery, says our sCiep- 
tifle ^iend, contains ‘riches flneless.’ It was, for the 
most part, formed by Charles, and contains ope of the 
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roost powerful electric-batteries in existence, 'this j lAfore wlticb have just arriveil; ‘ the last but one. 
formidable battery stanrfs oh an elevated platform »8t This is the graim gallery of Machines Matrices.’ And 
the upper end of the gallery, a very legion of wires and what a galler/l One long vista of a room, filled 
Leyden-jars. Yonder, too, are the apparatus for with three ranges of valuable working-modelsone 
electro-plating, galvanising, oxydising (with specimens along the cent*, and one downneitlier side. Here is 


appliances 


! pleasant 


propellgr^ 


suspensibn. 


first oiled-silk models of the Valloon; but, above, all tubular bridges; models of mines and shafts, ahd tho 
else, I am interested in a series of quaint instruments, inatrumente used in working them; hydraulic-presses, 
compounded chiefly of wire and steel platcS, and little steam-presses, and manj»more than we can now remem- 
squafe mahogany boxes, which are ranged in long ber—all bright, polished, and capable of being worked, 
glass-cases down one side of the room, with specimen- with every little wheel, chaij^ piston, and tiny valve 
pages of odd hieroglyphic writing lying before each, glittering in the sunlight,»l.Ke silver android. Here, 
These are nothiftg less than models of all the different too, with a glow of proufl recognition, we meet some 
kinds of electric-telegraphs—marvellous steps, by names honomable alike to England and.to <8cicnce— 


which that greatest of all marvels has risen to its 
present perfection. Strange and various are the cha¬ 
racters which it first described. Some are traced in 


James Watt’s, Woolf s, sMaudslay^s steam-engines, ami 
Wattman’s spiral pump. So interested are we in. this 
wondrous gallery, that alUweariness is forgotten, and 


circles or crosses, on long slips of parchment; shnie are it is with difflSulty that we we at length persuaded to 
sketched upon white cylinders; some are writte^i in descend to the ground-floor, whicli is, necessarily, equaf 
slender strokes, like the ancient Irish Ogham; some in extent to all that we have hitherto traversed* 
convey their messages by means of tiny holes, stamped Down here it is cool and shady, and after resting 
out of the paper by a kind of little stilqtto. One is for a few moments, we proceed with renewal energ^'. 
irresistibly struck by the notion, tlAt at this time the,. This first compartment is a gallery of weights and 
lightning was learning to write. 1 h.ave now awakened neJsures of all nations and ages; and this, a gallery of 
to all the wonderful resources of this building; and I weaving-machines, amengat which tho most remarkable 
am desiroqs of knowing if lectures are frequently are the Indian weavers’ Iramcs—Mull .Jenny’s weaving 
given there. , appaVatus for cotton and combed wool—and an appara- 


am desiroqs of knowing if lectures are frequently are the Indian weavers’ Iramcs—Mull .Jenny’s weaving 
given there. , appaVatus for cotton and combed wool—and an appara- 

‘ Lectures,’ says our friend, ‘ are given in these J;us for knitting, invented in the reign of Louis XIV., 
galleries every day, and upon every branch of science.’ by one Frauvois, and restoreilj^md improved 

‘ Have we much more to sec ?’ J.ouis XVI. by Bastidc. Yonder vast and complicated 

An official standing by smiles ajid answers for our engine, which somewhat inappropriately atccupies tl«s 
friend : Madame has as yet ifcarcely traversed hhlf entire centre of the gallery, is the identical machinery 
the galleries. employed in elevating tho obelisk of Luxor in, iUc 

Nothing, by the w,iy, can exceed the civility of these Place de la Concorde, 
moustached and blue-bloused attendants, who are The next gallery to this would he partii^arly note¬ 
worthy w-ere not one so weary. It ^lontmns all the 


dispersed in all directions throughout the rooms, and worthy were not one so weary. It ^lontmns all the 
who start forward, upon tho slightest indic.ation, to machinery purchased by the French government at the 
illustrate the working of a model, or to exhibit the great Industrial Exhibition of All Nations in 1851, and 
cliaiiges of views in a co'smorama. .abounds in ICnglish names and inventions. In tlie 


clianges of views in a cosmorama. .abounds in Ji.nglish names and inventions. Jii tlie 

At the upper end of thii\ gallery, weymerge into a succeeding gallery, which is likewise stocked with 
small circular room, filled with specimens of the watch macliiiiery, we revive to something like interest at sight 
and clock maker’s art, amongst which the most remark- of tlie instruments used for the manufacture of tlie 
able are a series of oxperinients in the construction of assignats (or bonds secumd on clerical property), winch 

• .4 « • « .1 _t _Ji Y-t_4i_.1 . _:_I 1_al... A via VvnwKr 


maritime clocks by the renowned Fcrdiiiaiid Berthoiid ; were issued by tht^Nationnl Assembly during that early 
several richly ornamented time-pieces by Breguet; that sta^ of the Frencli Revolution, when, accorduig to 
celebrated little automaton figuJ’e of a lady playing Carlyle, money was a standing miracle.’ 
upon the guitar, popularly called La Vicilleuse, which We now en(er tlic ground-floor of the southern wing, 
is supposed to have been made by Vaucanson, and has and find A contains a ftrics of galleries entirely given 
lately been repaired by llobert Iloudin; a clock by up to implements of agvicalturc; models of farmyards, 
Martinet of London, which shews tho mean tiraf, the stables, and out-offlees;' anatomical models of tho 
dates of the day, year, week, and the age of the moon; horse; plates descriptive of veterinary silrgery ; and 
and a very famous flute-playing clock, by Eiubzing of newly invented self-acting machines of every kind for 
Neuwied, on the Rhine. Hence we pass to another reaping, thrashpig, chaff-cutting, &c. One long gallery 
long gallery, running parallel with that in which we is ccmpletely filled by an army of ploughs, 
saw the electric-telegraphs. It contains drawings and Another door is now opened, and we find ourselves 
models of deehriptive geometry, odd little cubes of in the large hall of the ground-flaor. We have at 
coloured pasteboard, diagrams, and ’machines shaped length se<yi all the gallerie# of the Conservatoire. W e 
liko houl^-glasses, and made of coloured threads—all mount tK.iu the cool basement story to thSt outer door 


Another door is now opened, and we find ourselves 


very ineKpIicable* and tantaliting; models for stone- by which we first entered the building. The persCye- 
cutting and building; of flying-staircases, twin-stair- ring door-keeper, still basking in the burning sun with 
cases, Swiss cottfiges, Hindoo temples, an^ celebrated all the luxuiqous enjoyment that might befit a sala- 
Roman and Greek edifices. Also a series of printing mander ‘ to the manner born,’ starts up once more, 
types, of evegy size and design, ancient, modern, or and with a profusion of bows informs us that the 
foreign. Nor must we omit to <nentfon an amusing librarian, who is in the church, will admit us if wo 
ccdlsction of attempts at the production of perpetual knock upon the door, and so wishes us good-morning, 
motion—all of which, by the way, are perfectly stUl. We cross the courtyard, knock, and are admitted Into 
The Mxt thing is a Gallery of Railways, somewhat the building. - , v • 

hnintwStifcg; and the. next is devoted to geometric ‘This church,’ says our friend, ‘has lately been 
mechanics and dynamometric tools. We have become restored and decorated. We consider it one of the 
by this time rather fatigued. Our heart sinks.within 'most epulsite specimens of Gothic architecture ui 
us at tho recollection of the yet unea^oredground-floor, France.’ 

and' we ask if this be not tho last gallery we have left Exquisite indeed 1 It consists of a centre and two side 
to see on the first story. ' n . aisles, supiwrted by ranges of ^ght pillars^ The, waU^^^ 
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‘ Not the last,* aaya our friend, opoixing n large door, 1 are covered wifh hooka, ehhlf aijove HlieU—two iong 
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tables, containing vrifing-mater^ls, extend down 
middle; and thefo are seats and i^ading-desks in 
, abundance for tlie students. The interior is gorgeously 
painted in ttj;e medieval style.' Pillars^ arches, ceiling 
—all are ornament*! with elabt>rat(i> and beautiful 
designs, rich’ in scarlet, azufc, ahd geld.* Windows of 
• rich stained-glass light either end of tlie hall. The 
pnlpit, with its airy st^case, is similarly decorated, 
and serves as a roetrum for the lecturers. The very 
floor is paved with brilliant encaustic tilosf manufac¬ 
tured in England for that expre.s8 purpose. Altogether, 
tlie plate is, K anything, too glowing and magnificent 
for the uses to which jjj^s destined. One feels that 
it would be,impossible tiP»cead there, much less to 
write. After all, it is probably not much used, except 
during tlib'lectures. 

The librarian snfiles, and‘shakes his head. ‘If 
madamo will«come on a Sunday, she will find more 
readers here than we‘have«6cats ^'herewith to accom¬ 
modate them.’ 

‘Yes,’ adds our fritod; ‘and not only is it filled, 
bat fllidd with working engineers, masons, carpenters, 
watchmakers—in a word, with Tarisian ouvriers of 
ov^ery desSription.’ 

Hearing tliis, we examine the titles of the books i 
with some curiosity, and find tliat all are works upoA 
chemistry, architecture, pl)ysi<*, nicchanios, natural 
ifliilosophy, mineralogy, geology, mining, metallurgy, 
astronomy, and the experimental sciences. Thcr<f are, 
we are told, in all 1.1,000 of these expensive and, 

, hwarxAi volumes. *» 

■ ‘ Here, also, is a valuable collection of m.anuscripts 
.and curiouffpapers; amongst the latter, an autograph 
letter from Fulton to the French government, oflering 
.fijl^ale his invention of the application of steam- 
power to the purposes of n,avigation. 

‘ And p^w,’ says our comp.anion, as wo pass once i 
more out into tlfc* courtyard, ‘you liavc seen all.' 

Quite silently we traverse the space, and ascend 
the opposite steps. Turning round to take one fare-' 
well glance at tlie church and the museum, we observe 
that the shadows are reversed from where they lay on 
our arrival, and that the yellow sunlight already wears 
the paly tint of evening. Our watcli says four o’cloe.k. 
Six hours have elapsed sincc^we entered in the morn¬ 
ing with our introductory letter, an^ our anticipations 
of not being sufficiently amused. Time has, indeed, 
flown with us to-day; but the six hours nave not, 
we trust, been altogether misspent. • 

‘ But you have not yet an opinion Upon your 

visit,’ observes dhr friend softiA-hat maliciously as we 
thread our way along the Rue du Vertbois. ‘ What do 
j on think of the Conservatoire des Arts ct Metiers ? ’ 

‘ I think it a National Honour.’ • 


ANECDOTES OP THE AUSTRIAN POLICE. 
nsBavow MErBu. ^ 

Mart an linglishman who has been annoydB by tlm 
•Austrian police, will have a sort of gratification in 
reading what happened to me with the police of 
Vienna, during the time of Prince Mettejgiich’s govern¬ 
ment. My stories are of such a whimsical description, 
that one might rather expect to meet with them in tlie 
pages of a romance than at the office of a magistrate 
in one of the capitals of Europe; still, they are both 
lifeHUy true. 

, I am a Hungarian, a resident of pesth. My business 
had exiled me to Vienna, whence, after a stay of several 
days, I was to return to Pesth to meet a merchant,, 
who, in fr.lawiuit of impoftance, had to revive my 
legal a^ce. Having prepared everything for my 
deparii^, gsd'purchased my ticket for the steamer, 
wbi* started early in thj morning of the next day, I 
looked for my pas^iwt, and could nor find it. 1 took 


a great deal of trouble, searched all my things over 
and over again—for I wanted *the passport, in order to 
obtain a certificate by.the police tliat I was allowed to 
depart with the steamer—but the wretched bit of paper 
was not to be found. What was I to do? My first 
Idea was to try whether I might get my certificate of 
permission to depart without the passport. I appeared 
at the office of the police, stated my case, and said 
that, having sent my-passport to the office, where it 
was registered, I expeAed to be gratified with the 
certificate; but the answer was, that it could not bo 
granted to me. It had too often happened, that 
IIiingHri.ins had given their passports to Polish or 
Italian refugees, and, conseiluently, I had to satisfy the 
magistrate of my innocence in this res^iect. They were 
right, indeed: such transactions had often occurred; 
and all my lamentations abont my loss, if I were forced 
to miss the appointed meeting, proved to be useless. 

1 was almost driven to despair, wlien even at the 
Hungarian chancery, no immediate remedy could be 
obtained. 1 then called upon tlie secretary of Prince 

Metternicli, Ilerj von H-, wlio was a Hungarian 

of my acquaintance, entertaining a faint hope tliat he 
might perhaps know liow to lielp me. He understood 
! all abont my position, tlie loss to wliicli I was exposed, 
and, regretting sincerely my difficulty, wished ear¬ 
nestly to assist mo. ‘ But,’ said he, ‘ the police arc quite 
right, and could not Iiavo behaved otherwise, because 
tb<>y have, lately received sli.arp instructions about 
passports ; therefore 1 see only one way before mo 
fo help you out of the difficulty. If you will make 
use of my intimation, you must pledge your yarole 
d'homifur Ifiat for ft least two years from to-day you' 
wfll be silent about it.* 

‘Well,’ sjid 1, ‘with the gresitest pleasifto, for you 
see 1 must have my certificate.’ 

‘ Now, then,’ continued ho, ‘ listen to me. Go back 
to the office of tlie police, and speak to them as 
insolently as you can. Being a Hungarian, you will 
find th!it easy cnougli. If, tigin, you find that ev«i 
such language does not promote your afl'air, address 
the magistrate with the»f(illowing words:—“Do you 
know, sir, that I aqi determined not to speak any 
more to you: I wish to *peak to Herr von Meyet.” 
You will sec this make a wonderful impression.’ 

With thanks,* T took my leave of Ilcrr von H - , 

jumped into a cah, in order to spare my lungs for the 
police, and arrived w*U iireparcd to let them feel the 
full w-eight of my anger. 

‘Well, sir,' said I, entering the office, and speaking 
as harshly as possible, ‘ have you considered my affiiir, 
and q^all I have my certificate?’ 

The man and tlie clerks stared at me in wonder. 
At last one of them said I had received their answer, 
and it must be so. 

‘ What 1 ’ cried I, increasing my rage, which’ I had 
to act, ‘yon mean to oontlnue your infemous conduct! 
Bassama! Is tlyt a treatment for Hungarians who 
arc fully accredited witli you? I shall cert|inly not 
submit to such an abuse of authority, and must tell 
you once more I demand my certificate.’ » 

‘I’ll tell you, sir, you rfle grossly mistaken if you 
mean to eflkct anything by insolence.' J 

‘You call my right insolenpe; but I will »hew 

you’- , 

Now the magistrate got angry, and shouted: ‘ Hold 
jtettT tongue, sir! or I will shew you into a residence 
which you certainly shall not prefer to your hotel.’ 

‘Oh,* said I, being at the end of wy ia^ptose, ‘do 
you know', sir, that I am determined not to sfeak any 
more to you?’ Iwwkto^aktoBerrv^Mewr!' 

The words had mi instaniameous effect ; tee coptt- 
tenances of tee clefks, and even that of thO magisHati^ 
were chaJiged; they winked, and whispered; a mes¬ 
senger left tlie room, and one minute after, the chief 
.pf tee police entered, came up to me, and said: 


1 




CHAMDe'rS' 8 jhURNAL. 


‘ConBoIe yourself, Ilerr von J -. Vou shall have 

your certificate.’ 

Such a wonder the name of Herr von Meyer had 

worked, and the anticipation of Herr ypn II- 

proved to he correct. 1 received my permission to 
start, and arrived in time at Fcsth. 

You may imagine how often dpring my passage, and 
afterwards, I asked myself: ‘But who may be tliis 
mysterious Herr von Meyer, who, holds the police under 
the spell of his name?’ However, there was no solu¬ 
tion of the enigma, and I had, moreover, pledged myself 
to be silent at least for two years about it. In the 
meantime, I fell in with a book, in which also the name 
of Herr von Meyer was mentioned as that of a person 
of great influence and patronage; and 1 said to myself. 
Should this man perhaps be tho ‘ rosy Meyer 1 ’ a clever 
fellow, whom I had known as a student at Jena. 
Unfortunately, Meyer is a name like Smith and Baker, 
and all my studied and inquiries did not help me out 
of the darkness. ' 

At last, during tho revolution, 1 met again l(crr 

von H-, who had joined our common cause; and 

my first conversation witii iiim turned upon tho kind 
service ho had rendered me some years ag*'^ in Vienna. 

lie gave a hearty laugh, and saidT ‘And you rc.ally 
do not yet know who Herr von Meyer was ?’ 

‘ No, sir, 1 do not.’ 

‘ Well, then, I must tell you : Herr von Meyer was 
the watchword for the police of that day,when yon 
called upon me.’ 

Now, indeed, tho mystery was cleared up. They 
took me for one of the body, because I knew their 
secret, and considered tluit I had a ^ood reason for the 

insolence I lavished upon them, ilerr von II-kneV 

his men; iwid 1 wish everybody who incurs diiTiculties 
with the police at Vienna to he protected'by such an 
influential man as Herr von Meyer. 

THE TOBACCO-POUCH. 

I was sitting at Spoil’s in Vienna, smoking com¬ 
fortably my good Hungarian tobacco, of wlueli I had 
taken with mo what 1 con§i^ered would do for tlie 
time of my stay iu the capital, of about four weeks or 
a little more. My tohacco-pquch lay before me on the 
table. After a few minutes, I observed a gentleman 
stepping near. He took a seat beside me, praised the 
fine flavour of my tobacco, and begged to be allowed 
a pipeful of it. • 

‘ With pleasure,’ said I, oflering him nSy pouch; and 
ho over and over again praised the fine Hungarian 
tobacco, and then went on asking, in a quite harmless 
way, as it appeared : ^ 

‘ Have you brought much of it ? ’ 

‘Well,’ replied I, without any apprehension, ‘as 
much as I intend to use myself—a few pounds only'.’ 

• If so,’ said he, ‘ I ’ll tell you it’s my duty to take 
you to the next station. Being a member of the police, 

1 must call you to account. Where do you reside ? ’ 

‘ At tlie White Fox Hotel, No. 4.’ * 

‘ Well, them, let us go first there and ascertain the 
fact.’ • , 

‘ I can have no objection, being well awaxe that your 
base apy-system will force me at any rate Jo aubmit, 
however, disgraceful your proceedings may be.’ 

So saying, I.stood u^’and fellow^ him, after having 
been deprived of my pipe and pouqlt, tlid corpus Micti. 
When under-wuy, I remembered tiiat I had given ap 
the number of ray room 4, instead of 6, iihich was the 
real one«-a circumstance 1 did not attach any impor¬ 
tance to, and so I thought it even not worth while to 
correct the mistake. This, however, Was to give rm 
unexpected turn to'tlie matter. 

When I went upstairs at my hote!} I could see, flrmn 
the ahd the winking of the waiter, that he knew 
tho character of my companion; and when we re|phed, 
our floor, I called the waiter, and said: ‘I have told 


t^is gentleman ^lat I live here at No. 4, and ho wishes 
to ascertain whel^icr fiiat is really tll*e case.’ 

‘Yes, of eourfc, sir,’ said the waiter, with another 
wink at me; ar*4 then turning to the spiff ei (spy), ho 
continued; ‘T^ gentleman resides with us, and his 
name and legJlimation’are marked down in'oim book.’ 

‘Well,’ replied the spitzel, ‘ then open us the door.’ 

‘ That, I aig aorry to say,’ answered the waiter, ‘ is • 
for tlie moment an impossibility, as the companion of 
Herr von Thcodorovich—here he bowed to me—has 
put tlie key in his pock^ when he went out.’ 

1 now began' to guess what the waiter irtended. 
Thcodorovich, a friend of mjpte, stayed next door to 
me; he resembled me so rcrjcli that he often had been 
mistaken for me; and*I hiade up my mind to enter 
upon tlie fun, hoping that, under such civcuihstapces, 
tliere might bo found means to ’escape the penalty 
of several hundred florins which 1 had in prospect. 

‘ You see,’ said I then to tlie spHzel, ‘ that 1 am borne 
out by this ftian’s evidence. Wliat can you still 
demand?’ 

‘To search your luggage, sir, and to selxo tjie- 
tobacco; but, having your confession, I will spare /ou 
the trouble to have broken up the door of your rooril. 
Waiter, you have to answer for that gentleman I ’ 

I'‘Very well,’ replied tho waiter, ‘as far as we nro 
bound to do.’ The spitzel tliep went away, and I 
remained alone with the waiter. 

• sir,’ said this man to me, ‘ you have fallen into 
q sad pickle; but 1 shall liclp you out. Only do what 

1 tell you. ricrr von Thcorloroulfch starts to-mOr’CViy,,,. 
early in tlie morning. Then you shall become again 

Herr vou J-; but mind not to.be p»it out by 

anything whatsoever. I am sure we shall cozen that 
spitzel. I dislike the mean scoundrels, who wo’^'i 
fain enlist every poor waiter in their infamous order. 
We dcjiend on tlie police; and there is nqjvaiter in 
Vienna who is not in some way or (XflicF'connected 
with them, a great many even as spies. Is it not a 
shame, sir?’ 

Next morning, about noon, a carriage came up to 
the White Fox Hotel, and the spitzel jumped out, iu 
order to take Herr vou 'I’lieodorovich to the police. 

‘ Oh,’ said the waiter, ‘ then I am sorry'to say Herr 
von Thcodorovich has started early this morning with 
tho first steamer ^r I’csth. Wo had no power to 
prevAt him from goiiig.^ 

‘Well,’Replied the spitzel, ‘I think I should rather 
sec myself;’ and entered the coflee-room, where, 

amongst oJicr visitors o ^tie capital, 1 was quietly 
sitting, having a cup of -cofleo, and smoking my excel¬ 
lent Hungarian tobacco. ‘ Why,’ lie shouted, when he 
perceived me, ‘ tliere he is sittlug! ’ 

‘ What do you yant, sir ? ’ asked I quietly, when he 
came up to me. , 

‘ What do I want ? I’ll take you to the police, Horr 
von Thcodorovich.’ 

‘ You are mistaken, sir,’ said 1; ‘ raji name is J-.' 

‘Oh,’ exclaimed' lie, ‘yodr dissiiu'ul&tion is of no 
use. Waiter, what’s tliis gentleman’s nam#?’ . ‘ 

‘Ilerr von J-,’ was the answer, "which puzzled • 

the man a little; still, he was by no means put out. 

‘ Which room do you occupy?’ asked he. 

‘No. 5.’ 

' Five,’ muttered the spitzel. ‘ Waiter, is that 
correct ?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the waiter: 'here is the book of 
tho hotel. This, gentleman occupies No., 5 ; ahd 
;^rr von Theodorovich, who departed this morning,, 
stayed at No. 4.’ 

* Well, that will aU be put right at the police-offlce. 

Make b^o and come,’ said the ruffian. , '' 

‘1 shall go,’ sbout^ I qngrily; ‘but I will make 
you feel, you wretdied fellow, what it is .to take a 
Hungatiaa oclfleiiiiaa tb the police under a falsa prete^. 
Bassama ter-—^•ytm shall r^ient qf; your attempt.’ 







CHAMBEkS’S J'OUMAL. 


When I came before the inagistraM, I sav on 
table, where I warf offered a soaf, myfcoor confiscate 
pipe and tobacco-i)oucli. > 

‘ Do you knpw this pipe, sir ? ’ j 

‘I have seen maay such pipes infifluoswy, but I 
cannot say that I am aoqn»int<d with fiii* .particular 
pipe.’ 

. ‘ Well, did you not teU this man thaf jjon had several 
pounds of Hungarian tobacco brought with you ? ’ 

‘That’s a mistake. I never saw that man; he must 
have mistaken me for somebody else.’ 

‘ Wli^it’s your name ?’ 

‘ Herr von J -^ 

‘ Have you a passporn*^ ' 

‘ Yes; here it is.’ *• • 

IJinndibd tlie document over io the magistrate, who, 
after having examined it, looked angrily at the spitzel. 
‘How is this?’he asked the fellow; who then told 
everything he had to'say, and insisted upon his opinion, 
that he had detected me at Sperl’s. • 

• The magistrate sent for the waiter of my hotel, and 
•asked him my name. 

‘-■Herr von J-:-,’ said the waiter. 

* Now the spitzel had lost his ground. 

‘Sir,’ shouted the magistrate, ‘what a confusion, 
have you brouglit about! Do you know you de^rwj 
to be dismissed off-liand? Asid take good care to 
avoid such nonsense for the future. Hut to you, my 
dear sir,’ said lie, addressing myself, ‘we ovft, an 
apology. You will kindly pardon us the trouble yoq 
jiMts^iad to undergnt’t 

‘I should not mind it,’ said I, ‘if only my case 
would be «f lisa to others, and prevent for the future 
such unnecessary and false incriminations.’ 

took the honest waiter home with me in my cab, 
and under-way we had a good Laugh .at the spy, whom 
we had si^complctely succeeded in cozening. 

THE DUTIES or TUB I>UB8.S. 

'fhe press is an open pl.ai'e where any one may bring 
counsel for his fellows—a tribunal where he may prefer 
complaints against grievance and injustice. Around it 
the high and the low, the rich and the poor, may gather 
together, all being represented; and its tendency, if not 
to make all men one great fivmiiy, is at least to make them 
one great society, where pleadings of «very kind are \|pard, 
and where, finally, the lUicisive* sentence is pronounced. 
This state of things indicates what in our own day are 
the duties of the press. As of old, let whatever tends to 
refinement, enjoyment, luxu%, iftprovemciit, b8 ministered 
to by the fanciftilly adonied*blh)ks the press jiroduees. 
As of old, Ijt standard, classical, enduring works he e:u-c- 
fully preserved and committed to po.sterity : let tho.se who 
write for future time, who ‘build th» lofty rhyme,’ or 
aspire to great discoveries, or would soimd the depths of 
philosophy—let them, as iormeriy, use the press ait their 
moans for benefiting their race; and in this respect, let 
the press he as % boat launched upon the stream of time 
for till! hrnad ocean of eteinity. Yet, with i^I this, it is’ 
j,he business of mind, the duty of philBnthropy,sthis ‘ very 
.Bbiff o’ the conscience,’ that those who can employ the 
machinery should keep in view what the world now needs 
for its advancement and happiness, and what, in its present 
state, are the means best calculated to prfimote them.; if 
there be ignorance, how it shall be dispeUed; if there be 
. mistake, how it shall be rectified; if there be obstinate, 
inveterate prejudices, how they shall ' be removed by 
rriterated attacks of reason, until they give way. In. 
all directions where good is to be done for man, or 6y 
«iaa, the pess may have its share in the great work. 
And beantiful and grand it is to see this one great means 
of h^communioation at work in the development ijf’ 
theM^aried functions; «o tliat all, however lewly, may 
the noblest melodies the poet’s soul ever poured 
tiipi all, however dark their ignorance, may be 
Aekched b^ the rays of philosophy, th^ all alike may be 
visited and Influerfbed by the play of tffis vast and varied. 


po^er, in all its_ different forms and tones, whether like the 
soyeam of the wild eagle soaring to Olympus with the 
thunder in its gra-sp, or the chirp of the cricket on the 
poor man’s^hea^i.—TV. .7. on ike Duties of ike Press 
towards the People. 


THE aLOWWOEM. 

« 

• A siaft with loving eyes gazed on a flower, 

I And stooped to kiss'it in its leaiy bed: 

Alas I one would ha\m'thought so high a power 
Too fair, too bright, too pure to he misled. 

His brotlicr stars all gathered in their spheres 
In grief and anger at the spirit’s fall. 

Appealing to their queen, the Moon, in tears 
Imploring her the truant to recall. 

‘ No more, no more,’ with grief replied the queen, 

‘ Can such fiilse spirit enter our pure 8Uie.s; 

Or many a loving .star would then, I ween, 
fay siiifat homage to some flow’rct's eyes. 

• His eaj'th-hound nature to a worm must change, 

And o’er tjie cold damp ground for over crawl— 
A lesson to all stars too prone to range. 

How difficult to rise if once they fall.’ 

Thus saying, with a tearful glance, she turned 
Into a crawling worm that fallen star; 

But could not quench the light within which burned 
'With a imro brilliancy tliat slione afar,* 

« 

And many an eve his lowly way he wends. 

That bright light sliiiiing, and with tearful eyes, 
Where he may gaze upon his early friends 
And his lost home within the clear blue skie?. 
•NT:-rri,nni;i.. ' • N. .1. T. 


SCAVENGERS VERSUS DUSTMEN. 

In London, it is customary for scavengers and othfr 
humble public officials to apply to individuals for gratuities, 
at Christmas. The two following documents proceeci 
from rival sets of streetjcleanci-s in a particular 
district of the metropolis, and may be Considered a-, 
cnrio.sities in tlieir way : , , 

‘To THE WoB-rtiT Iniiaditants of the W.vnna of 
St Paui.’s, Euidui: Strf,et,,anii Thames Strbi, r ■ - liAiiiES 
AND Gentleme-v—AV e, the SCAVENGEES in the employ 
of Mr Eeading, do make humble application to yu for a 
Christmas Dox, which you arc usually .so kind as to give ; 
and to prevent imposiKon on you, and frauil on us (which 
is frequently attempted by giving Bills similar to the one 
now presented), we liunibly hope yon will not give your 
Bounty to any who cannot produce a Medal with the 
Portrait of H.MTiotoria, Queen of Great Britain, 
on dtie side, and on the reverse, in commemoration of 
Her Majesty’s visit to the City of London, Nov. !), 18;!7, 
John Cowan, Esq., Lord Mayor.—IlENjar Smart, Jon.v 
Hemi.ev, Flub. Hbiscoll, Con. Driscoll, Patuiok 
Collins, .Tames Neal, James Eagan, Willtam Nicholi..s, 
Patrick Shat.— No connection icith the Dustmen. Plmsc 
not to return this Dill- 

‘ ’To THE AVorxht Inhabitants of this Wabij—Laiiifs 
AND GF.HTLit»iEN—We,, your constant DUSTMEN, in the 
employ of Mr Eeddin, contractor for the shove dis¬ 
trict, malte humble applic&tion to you for a Christmas 
Bor, whichayon are generally so kind as to give; and to 
prevent Imposition on you, ami. Praud on us, which is 
fhiquently practised by men coming dresSqd as Dustmen, 
and asking fo^ the Cliristmas Box, telliiig you they are 
^ployed by the Contractor above namedt we hope you 
will not give jjpur bounty to pny one who cannot produce 
a Medal wMi George IV. on one side, and on the other 
a Dog and Harp.-—fVi) eonnecUm vtith thi Scavengers. 
Please to retain this Bill, and request to see tbe Medal 
when called on.—N. Garnett and James Vjckebs.’ 

. . .'---A ,. .■... . . . . 
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THE SPIRIT FAITH IK AMERICA. 

Iv tlio New York JJeruM, at tlip close of *Sr>.'>, it 
WHS asserted that the e.xisting people of the Uliitcd 
States were more superstitious than tilie worshippers of 
Rratima; and the lunatic asylmns, filled^ith maniacs 
on the sufiject of spiritualism, werc»pointcd to as part, 
of the grounds on which this allegation was made, 
Tlic jourmdist refers to a new sect now attracting 
attention in America, having its rise in those so-called 
•^jiiritual communications of which we have from time 
to time heard so much during the last five or six 
rears. As Aineric.a, altogetl'.er. is an oXeecdingly inte- 
'.i-illng study to us in Engl.ind, wo thmk^it nitty ho 
worth while to give some accouat of this cxiraordimlry 
imAeiuelittof the earnest minds in that tiiiurter of the 
world. Wo are eiiuhlcd to do so hy a penis,al witli 
wliieh we liave hrcii favoured of some nundiers of the 
,VV;c /•'jii/fand SiKnliiah'st, a weekly Rostou tiewsjiapor, 
detoled solely to the eoneerns of spiritualisra, , 

From this singular journal, edited, with all appear¬ 
ance of grate good faith, hy Mr A. E, Kewton, we 
learn that the 8pirituali,sts are persons of all ranks of 
life, iiielndhig literar)- men t^pd .luHges. It is eomputed 
to embrace a (piiirter of a million of believers, iticlud- 
iiig twenty lliou.sand ‘mediums,’ and* has seventeen 
periodicals devoted to the jirnnjulgatioii of its faets 
and jdiilosopliy. As yet, llicir mcotinga ate mostly of 
a i>ii\ate natiiro; hut they seem just on the jioiiit of 
hegiiiiiing to have their meeiing-liotises liV.e other 
religious eoinmuniOTis. Oeeasionally, they hoh^ con¬ 
gresses at some place of rendezvous in the country, 
where they spend a day in the open air, hearing 
addresses from the inoro aide and zealous memhers, or 
fiom some person to whom leeturing on the spiritual 
system is something like a profession. Tliere, also, 
menihi'rs compare notes about their •experiences, and 
fortify e*ch other in the faith. In August last, a 
‘ ifipiritualConveiitjou’ was announced as to take place at 
South lioyalton, Vermont, tin the 31st, and to continue 
three days. ‘ We anticipate,’ says the programme, ‘ a 
glorious time, but not without “order ”, . , . the object 
is not to creirte excitement or get up,a show; it is 
not to invite or tempt wrangling Influences in the 
flesh or out, but to develop ourselves intellectual?' 
and spiritually. We would w'orship the God of nature, 
learn of inftnortality, and acknowledge that wo arc 
brothers.’ Generally, however, the demonstrations of 
the sect are confined to meeting in each other’s 
houses, or in some hall or rooms vriiieh^.Tre Jio be had 
for hire. We observe, for instanjjgt.sm announ^ment 
of weekly meetings of ‘rersons interested m the 
Spiritual, Social, and Industrial Advancement of 



Woman,’ to he held in Spears’ Roonur, Washington 
Street, Bnstotj. * 

The religious life of the Spiritualists consists ia 
holding what they consider .is inh'rcoursc witj) disem- ^ 
bodied spirit^, through v.arious channels. One oJ<tlie 
most not.ahle modes, .as is well known, is to»aslc qufcs- 
tions, and listen for rapped responses. But there arc 
•nol'e direct moiles ; particularly a kind of random 
w'riting proceeding fibm certain persons while in a 
peculiar state of reverie. It is not necessary, at this 
advanced stage of the bii.sine.ss, to dwell upon the 
'modes. The numberless converts seem fully tv^^^ed 
that they have attained, in vnrioili, ways, to the jmvT- 
lege of etiminuning with the departpdj aivl obtaining 
from them that knowledge of‘what tliey are .and we, 
must shortly be,’ whieh the poet so earnestly, hit' «»*•«• 
Itopelessly desired. On the fact of the communi¬ 
cations, tliey erect tile first article of ; and 

‘who,’ srijs Mr Kewtofn, ‘does not feel tliat llie realisa¬ 
tion, constant tind frequent, of tlio presence of the 
loved departed ones—tliose in wliose earthly siglit the 
vilest would have been re-straiued from tlie commis.siou 
of any l)ase or unworthy deed, and in whose purified 
giize all would sliriuk from any impure and degrading 
thought—together with Ate recognised con.stant inspec- 
tioi)*of that great cloud of witnesses wlio evermore 
hover ,ab*)ve the inortaTraee-course, and tlirongh w]iom 
the All-seeing Eye ever looks upon humanity—who 
does not f»cl tliat sueh#-ealasationa (and they arc more 
or less brought home* t» every believer in modern 
spiritualism) must have an elevating tciyleiicy, more 
powerful than any other motives that could be brought 
to bear ?....* We know- not the instance where an 
individu.al h.as* been m.adc less conscientious, less 
devout, less bnmane and charitable, less earnest and 
pure-minded, by becoming convince^ of the reality of 
spirit-guajdiansliip and sfiirit-communion. On the 
eontraryf we know of immerous instanc'Js, not onlv . 
where open immorality has been abandoned,'* flw! ’ 
where the whole being has been quickened, by n new 
and most powerful impulse towards the true, the pure, 
the spiritual, the divine.’ 

It is an awjfward thing regarding thesd so-called 
communications, as a basis for a moral or roljgious 
s> stem, that tKey are often of a foolish and misleading 
character. A man has been counselled to leave Ills 
wife; another has been directed to give up his business 
;iit New York, and commence travelling through 
Europe "for the propagation of spiritualism. Some¬ 
times, a group of persons is recommended to take a 
room for meetings: they do so, and wait'for further 
communications^ but do i!bt r 5 ,coive any, or the 
medium only declaims dn some silly idea of his or her 
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own. To check.thio evil, we see i,t re(®mraendc.d that# 
the faithful should not prostrate themsf'Jves before any 
aiithwity, hut use their reason in ‘tryijig’ the spirits. 
Tlie.se heingf are as^ various as W'cr^ those earthly 
ptrsonages whom they represent. M.-w are mcn- 
diicioiis nnrf j uerile, while others W oT an ex'altcd and 
intelligent ^character. And it is not always those who 
call themselves Washin^on, Frankirn,'and Burke, 
who pronounce most truthfully and ins^uctively; 
often the best responses come from a. spirit who can 
Bcnrccly.give ^name, or at thcViest, an obscure one. 

The tnie spiritualist, iji is sain, professes to have no 
fixed creed, but trusts O^tinJ his religion of a pro¬ 
gressive nattfre. The revelrtions lie receives under 
this corroetion ‘exhibit to him the future spiritual 
world in all its hrigli^ness, heauly, and glory, so far as 
he can in this state comprehend and conceive it. TIis 
imagination rind his Ijeart are pleased and instructed, 
lie longs to be in those blessed abodes.He is 
uady, whenever Divine Providence in its mercy may 
call liiip, to lay down his material body with its 
kinfred earth, and take his departure to that happy 
lai'd* whicji lieams before his intellectual sight.’ Ho 
only ‘ fears that he may not be reatly for Oie change.’ 
He knows it to he the first and most universal law of 
that world, that ‘everything tlicpe appears just accord¬ 
ing to the state of mind of the individual. He knows 
that, if lie enters that world in an unfit statut he 
cannot enjoy it.' Hence it is ‘his first care to amend 
that state,’ Ho ‘ learns tliat, if he would enter that' 
IrieJ lie must keep the conmianduiciits.’ 

Startling.jis all tins may appear, there is really an 
expression of piety in much that proceeds from the 
Spiritualists,- Tlie deaths of believers arc u.sually 
jTGu'dcd in Mr Newton’s paper, ‘I’asscd on.’ Or, under 
tbc title of ‘Another Ouardian Angel for Karth,’ we 
are told tiTLl-Eiich a person, on such a day, ‘entered 
into the spirit-spheres.’ Adeath-Oed scene is deserilied 
as follow's:—‘As the liour of his dissolution drew nigh, 
his faith and hope gi-ew stronger and clearer, until at 
lengtli they formed a triumphal arch, through which 
ho passed to the better home.’ It is tolerably clear, 
nevertheless, that of the doctrines of the Cln isti.au 
faith, as held in Protestant c>iurchcs, the Spiriluali.sts 
adhere to hut very little; and we may reasonably infer, 
that the orthodox clergy would be ifiore alarmed tfiout 
the,progress of spiritualism hi tbeir iKirdens, if tlicy 
did not, in common with the great bulk of the com¬ 
munity, regard it with ridi^pH, Mr New top however, 
alleges that he Ifnows ‘ some, lateen or twenty elergv'- 
men,’ of various Protestant sects, who are convinced of 
the trutli of the spiritual system, and havi; jircachcd 
it; thereby, in some uistanees, forfeiting their ]iulpiis. 

The Spiritualists regard the inanifcstatioiis as quite 
sufiieicut credentials lor the faith whihli they pi;ofe8S. 
Spiritualism, in short, comes forth on a miraculous 
basis. Certain tlie mediums—that is, jiersons pecu¬ 
liarly under the influence (?f spirits—profess to w'ork 
I' cures solely through the powgr intrusted tokj^cm from 

sqiyyc beyond this world. In Mr Newton’s news¬ 
paper" there arc advertisements from several men and 
• women professing to have the power 'of healing. Dr 
W. T. Osborne announeos himself as v?iy successful 
in chronic and consumptive aflections—‘ofiSce-hours 
from ten to four daily, at No. 5 Summer Street;’ 

‘ terms, a dollar for each examination.’ Mr and Mrs 
ChwiTSs Ci York, of Claremont, New Hampshire, 
‘healing and clairvoyant me^iumsi* arq prepared to 
fisit any part of the country, to heal the afflicted, or 
to give prescriptions on receiving the name, age, and 
residence. In the Jpatlents’ handwriting, or n lock of 
their hair! John M. Spear and daughter innounce 
tlieir having taken rooms at No. 366 Washington 
Strt-et, Bdbton, ‘for educational and healing pur¬ 
poses.’ They are#wiJling Ho visit tliettsiek and dithar- 
mimed at their Mbitations—^not for fixed foes, but 


with the expectation of ‘offerings of gratitude.’ Calvin 
Ilall, Charles Main, and a Dr Clapp, profess to exercise 
their sanative power by the laying of hands upon the 
sick, soinevlliat after the manner of Valentine Great- 
rgkos, or of the Stuart sovereigns in the seventeenth 
century. Charles Main, who seems the. most distin¬ 
guished of the healiugsmediums, has lately opened a 
sanittory esfkblishmciii in Boston, portly for tlie benefit 
of the poor. At its imfugu'i'ation, there were devotions 
and speeches, ‘ intersperifeU w'ith miusic and addresse.s 
from iiivisilile guests.’ ‘ Towards the close of the enter¬ 
tainment, Mr Spear wax used as the instrument of 
comiiiuiiicating a very able discourse, purporting to be 
from the spirit-world, setting forth in, some measure 
the philosophy of healing through mignetie persons, 
stating the prominence with which proceedings of this 
nature arc regarded by “persons wlio revisit tbc eartli 
giving valuable counsel as to the manner iu whieli so 
hnportiyjt an institution as this promises to be, sliould 
be managed and sustained; and closing with a most 
devout and ajipropri.ate invocation to the Ifathcr of 
Spirits for the cofiimunication of that wisdom, aid, and 
beneficent power, which shall render the nndcrtakiiig 
one of the Righe^. good to suffering humanity.’ It 
’would only w'cary the reader to enter in detail on the 
vast number of euros w'hich are duly described .and 
certified in the Nttiv England SjmiCmUkf. Oue otily 
we may jircsent as a jirctty. fair sample of rtbe whole; 
‘A Miss 'i'.t’er, of (iirard townsliip, lias been sick tlieso 
five years jiast, and considered in the last stages id' 
consumption. Her father has often called in the 
neighbours to see her for the last time. 'J'wo weeks 
ag(), she w^as much worse, so that she could scarcely 
be moved in bed, wdieii Mrs Timbly, a licaline im'diuni, 
called to see her at eleven o’clock in the foi^liioon. In 
the afternoon, she got up and ate with the family, and 
walked all over the liouse. She rode out next day, 
and has been through this place (Lockport, I’eimsyl- 
vania) the Lake, &c. Will sceptics, and physicians 
who have attended Miss Tylerd-liese five years, tell us 
bow sbe was cured, if not by sjiirit-agency ? ’ 

It should not bo overlwikcd that spiritualism, hesidca 
its special physieiatys, h.a.s its own medicines. ‘ lliee’s 
Spirit hlcdiciues’ are conspicuously advertised.r 'I’liero 
is a Healing Ointment, also a Nerve-soothing Elixir, a 
Purifying Siruji—all ‘ prepared from .siiirit directions.’ 
James M'Clester ^o. pre'-s on public attcution a 
Dysentery Oorjial, an Elixir for cramps of the stomach, 
and a JiLslorativo Sirup for languid and unequal circu¬ 
lation, ‘ all carefully eoinpounded according to hirs 
Mcttlcr’s clairvoyant recipes.’ 

Meanwhile the sjiirits testify their power in various 
other ways even more surprising. A Mr Tinkhani, 
at Auburn Corners, Ohio, who knows only English, 
sjieaks in various other languages when in the mag¬ 
netic vein, and always ‘ with force and clearness.’ An 
illiterate Irish servant-girl, who cannot write in her 
ordinary state, w^is so controlled, as to ‘ dash off three 
verses of poetry,’ being an addresk to a giiiitluman 
lircsent from the spirit of his deceased child: 

o ri 

Nerve his sonHo duties nohlo, 

« Noble in the walks of tinip, 

Time that leads to au eternal. 

An eternal life suhlinic. ij*-'' 

Letters from spirits,'" in answer to inquiries of mortals, 
^ left under tame-covers, and wafted in at windows. 
At sonie ecstatic meetings, the laws of gravity arc 
counteracted, as they are said to have been in the 
cases of several of the medieval saints. The medium) 
rises from the floor, and floats in the air; or the table, 
under his influence, is so riusod. An accordion or 
guitar njo’ps •'without intervention of Unman bauds 
aboutthe table, 'w performs a danfce to its own music. 
A Mr York reports sucli things having iiappened at 
kis'housc, in the ptescuco of ten persons; and adds -. 
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‘A procossiou of spirits>was seen b 3 'a’clairvoyant,to 
aiiproacli the liouse, and, on the door being opened, I 
■was crowded back against it b^' some forcjj I was not 
able to resist; the accordion would seem to walk 
around under the table, stepping on the feet of those 
present, sometimes heavily, qt others lightly, also 
climbing into their laps.’ Even .more suriwising l^Ave 
been the manifestations at tljo spirit-room of 
Kcons, in Millield, Athens.county, Ohio. ‘Drums 
.are beaten with great power; musical-instruments of 
various kinds ore played upon, and put in tune when 
necessary; bolls are rung ; various articles are carried 
alxiut the room; unearthly voices sxieak and sing 
throtigh a trumpet, often claiming to come from the 
departed friends of visitors, and giving evidence of 
idcntit 3 ^ A hand appears, illuminated i)y pho.spliorus, 
which lakes a pen or pencil, and writes messages — 
often of an extraordinary character—with almost ineon- 
ceivahle rapidit 3 ', and submits itself to tlio injlpectiou 
of the company, shaking hands with all who J;avo 
courage to gr.ipplo with the spectre. Tliis liand is 
described as reserahling “ a i)erfeet hu^nan hand,” with 
the exception of being colder, and sometimes a little 
iiioi.st or sliir, liiiving the nails and jSiiits of tlie fingers , 
perfectly ilistiiict, 3 'ct not connected with an 3 ' tangible 
boilv, as witnesses liave repcatedl 3 ’’ assured tbeuiselves 
by putting tlicit hands all round it.’ 

Jlr Steplien Dudle 3 f, a prominent mprehant in 
Buffalo, gives an account of a visit he paid to a girl- 
medium at her own house at Avon Springs, New York 
Si ate. ‘The siiirits,’ he sa 3 's, ‘pro]K)sed to produce a 
tliower of rain, by condensatiou of water,from the 
atmosjilierc in the room, rretaufiou w'as taken Ito 
remove all»water from the premises, and to guard 
against the possibility of collusion or deception. On 
the extinction of tlie light, as liie company siit around 
the table, a coiiions shower of water fell upon them, 
like a heavy rain-storm, saturating their clothing, 
spoiling ail the paper before ^cin, and wlieu liglit was 
Jiroduped, it was found Stanfflig in pools on the table.’ 
Eire can also be produced by '^bc spirits. ‘Mr Charles 
Bruce, of Camhridgeport, inionns us that while sitting 
alone with Mr llednian, at No. Carver Street, on the 
e\oiling of the 12th July, fie w'us requested by the 
invisibles to put a newspaper, which be bad brouglit 
with liini as a wrapiier for some article, under the table. 
Tie complied ; and while be and Mr Redma'i were botli 
bending over the table, intently listcnihg for sounds 
which they expected to be jiroduced, they smelled 
smoke. Ilastily springing up, tliey found the paper 
all in a blaze 1 There were no matches in the room, 
and tlie spirits claimed to have produced the flreny a 
choniical jiroccss.’ Even this is not nil. The same 
Mr Tiukham just sxioken of, is, while in the magnetic 
state, fire-proof. His friend reports having seen him 
put his hand in the fire, and hold it sullicicutl 3 ' long 
tlierc to eausb the skin to drop off in ordinary circum- 
.stanccs, hut without the slightest apparent injury. ‘I 
have seciffhira,’ says this gentleman, ‘gather the blaze 
of u ciiiidl^ in the Jiollow of his hand, and hold it till 
his Iiand became mack with the smoke, yet without 
the least signs of any burn.’ , 

Siicli are the things going on at present, and believed 
in by thousands of perstms in tlie midst of one of the 
most sharp-wiited communities ii^thc tporld. As far 
as We can judge, from authenticated jreports and testk 
iiionicB, there is no mockery in it on tlif part of the 
professors and witnesses, but, on the contrary, 'a 
religious eaftiestness and sincerity, calling' for a cer¬ 
tain degree of respect. If this be a world of natural 
law, as most enliglitenod persons believe it to be, jt is 
impossible that such things can be Jealities: they can 
only ’be some form of delusion or faUMp*»'^e take 
tills ipound; while we have our own-weas as tosjivliat 
the fallacy is. "We cannot come to such a view of 
human testimony, as to suppose it possible that' 


thousands of pt^iilo Am wilfull 3 ' ciilifcr on a certain Sclf- 
,consistent sprstJii of doccpticii, which they will sipiiiorl 
for years witln«t any one confessing or dquouuciiig the 
trick. The imjltitiido who say they licar and see such 
and siich.iiiffigS/ must bw impressed witVa sense of 
tlicir rcalit)', or they would never prondmico ad they 
do. Even tlip i^ad roll of lunatics said to result from 
tlie traffic with spirits, may be aecciited as a proof that 
tlie practitioners arc under serious convictions on the 
subject. It remains to he inquired, wliat is tlio fallac 3 ' 
concerned in the casi^ Wo believe it to be sue of a 
very peculiar and imbtlc cteiractcr, arising from a 
certain mode of operation ot tlic brain, and singularly 
decejitious in its cliaractel and results. This, howi'ver, 
is not tile jilace in which to enter on’~BC/'tliffiewU a 
subject. We must cont«ut oiirsclfes with having given 
the public a simple description of one of tlie queerest 
of tile innn 3 - queer vagarics.fur which our Traiisatlautie 
brotbren are sti remarkable. 

• • • 


THE MARQUIS DE TROPOLI.y' 
Wnr.N, in my early and innnoent days, I went 'to 
Paris for the first time, 1 bad the honour to make 
idle acquaintance of the Marquis de Tropoli. 

My visit to the g» 3 ? city was jirompted merely b 3 * 
curiyiity; 1 had no business to transact tliere, no 
friends to ‘ drop in upon.’ Consequently, after a few 
days of pleasant excitement, tiqjJ liegan to hang.ji'i\qn 
my hands, and I wandered about like one who found 
himself a supeniuniorar 3 ' in the worVl. •Sauntering 
along the E’auboiirg St TTonerd one morning, I saw 
one of the moat elegant little equipages 1 had ever 
eyes ujioii .slop before the lofty poih cucfiirc of a largo 
and handsome mansion. It was a cliiiriu^if exqui¬ 
site fa.sliion and fabrication, brilliant "(Wfflipaint and 
varnish, and having a crest upon the door-panel; and 
to it W'cre attaclied a couple of ponies, of Arabian 
grace and symmctr 3 '. The driver turned into the 
jioile corJierc, and a handsome, sliglitly-built yemng 
mail, superlatively dressed, opened tin; door of the, 
vehicle, and stepped out. 

‘ To whom belongs tlia> charming carriage ? ’ 1 asked 
of a bystander, wlijj stood admiring like m 3 'self. 

‘ ’i*o Monsieur the Marquis do Tropoli,’ answered he, 
quite protid to afford mo the information. 

‘And is that the marquis who has just alighted?’ 

‘Ah! I»don’t know,* he* said with a shrug, quite 
afflicted that he could not *1011 me. * 

‘At all events, the marquis is a gcntlcn^an of taste,’ 
said I. 

‘ C’est hicn vrai.’ 

Thu very di^' after tliis, I iva.s sitting in the 
garde»is of the Luxembourg, when wbo sliould 1 see 
sauntering towards me but the very same superlatively 
attired gentleman who, with his beautiful turn-out, had 
thus attracted my attention? Never was tliere such an , 
Adonis. »llis delicate complexion, bright*black eyesy 
thick curling hair, and well-shaped inoustaclit^-ltC/ 
slender but B 3 'mmetrical figure, would have suited tbo 
pen of a com^ novelist; to say nothing of the irro- 
proachablo taste and stylo of his coat, trousers, and 
vest, his pa tent-leather, boots, wrought shirt-front, 
ruffles, light kid-gloves, and thin black cane, lie was 
so perfect a specimen of taste and good looksj that 
1 coulil not help regarding him. As I was doing'so, 
he turned toiftards mo; our eyes met; he approached ^ 
and as 1 only occupied an inconsiderable portion of 
the bench on which I was sitting, he sat down at the 
o'tlicr enc^ raising his bat while ho did so with a gesture 
of fine and, easy courtesy.' He began to talk. The 
weather, the gardens, the opera, the drama,, tlie ballet, 
were tuufflied with the easy,^indiffereuce of a man of 
the world. I did my host to sustuiA my share of the 
conversation; ^ut, of fcourso, ho discovered almost 
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( immediately that i was an Englishifin, even if Jif 
had not seen it at the tirst g/ance. t 
^ 'Die fatit of niy being a foreigner, liml haring no 
friends in life gay capital, seemed tf^induce him_ to 
t&ke a conshierate interest in me. Ilc-‘'sked me if I 
had seen tln..»,and that spectacle—-if I'liad boJn to such 
and such a lilace of historical interest—if 1 had seen 
tins and that personnge’of importnneh ilnd celebrity; 
evincing in all his inquiries and remarks a^nowledgc 
of the a'orld, and a perfect acquaintance with Paris, 
and an appreciation of its unitj^e cluaractcr among tlie 
capitals of Europe, that.jiut to yhaine my little frag¬ 
ments of book-gathered 'jiiforniatiou. Ilis complaisance 
charmed me,<vrhile I felt muali contented to find myself 
in compafl^y with a gentleman of such distinguished 
appearance and mangers. 

We walked into the city togctlicr. On the Boule¬ 
vards, the marquis rajsed his hat to innumerable flue 
ladies, some on foot, some in handsome rquipages, and 
«.cknowlcdged the sabites of scores of gentlemen—all 
._of lhei 7 >, almost without exception, dressed in the 
liighpst style of Parisian fasliioii.' When wo separated, 
ii® (fid me the honour .to exchange cards, and to express 
a hope tliat he niiglit have the gratification of seein.g 
me at his apartments any morning that suited rJny' 
convenience. I was quite claleij at tlio new acqiiaint- 
*ance I had made. My next letter home informed my 
parents respecting it, in very oft'-hand and ycl coijgra- 
tulatory terms. 

^pon found an a^portunity of availing myself of 
t’-tYrijinvitation I had received. I found tlie marquis at 
home ill tlqf Paubourg St Ilonore. He was alone, and 
was, at the mbn'ient of my arrival, seated .at a table, 
busily occupied over some large books, ubich had the 
’■^iposing appearance of businesb-lcdgcrs, and scattered 
bei'oro him on the table were innumerable open letters 
and jiapcbt.-Jjwas much struck, and indeed some¬ 
what discomfited, by the eager and severe glanee Ik 
darted at me as 1 entered; but, as soon as I was 
n.euguised, he rose and came towards jne, BUiiling and 
bowing, and holding out his hand with liis own superb 
air of good-breeding. I was at my ease in a niomeiil, 
He hoped that I would excuse him, but jn t at tliat 
moment lie happened to be ^isy: it was very annoy¬ 
ing, but ho found himself necessitated to exercise an 
occasional scrutiny into his afiuirs,*to sec tliat afe was 
goipg rightly. lie should not bo long now- -if I would 
sit down and read the newspaper or a book for a 
few ininntes ; meanwhile, ^-oi^d I try ifeiggr?—those 
two cases eonWiiuod sonu^ (jJ' the best Ciibas and 
Havanas, given him by a friend just arrived from the 
Sp-misli colonies. 

Overwhelmed with his politeness,^! sat down, and 
liegan to read the Dilbals, and a paper I observed with 
some svirprise in such a place—namely^ tlie GaxUtc des 
Tiibunmtx. 'I’hc marquis’s cigars were excellent; the 
vhake-hmgiie sof^ and luxurious; and in the Gazette 
I soon found a report of «n interesting trial. 1 was 
in a condiWon of perfect comfort and satlgfaction— 
cabinet of the Marquis do Tropoli. I had 
an idea that, at any rate, I had not come abroad 
without rising in society. I could not give the 
pictures that adorned the room a v^ry close and 
critical inspection, as I did not like to disturb the 
marquis; but they npiioarea to. be Choice specimens 
of good masters; and as for the general furnishing 
of flie-room, nothing could have been more handsome 
or more tasteful. In fact, everything I saw, every 
•speciality I noticed, induced me to regard with 
confl(3ence the position of my new-found ftiend. 
Especially did I contemplate with most cordial 
approbati& the concentrated attention tlitf marquis 
was ng^Jfeitowing upon ‘his affairs.’ His appli¬ 
cation lythe drudgery of ledgers, accounts, and letters 
—be, so Mlisl^^d and* accomplislftd a gentleman, 
who might even Iravo been excused, on the score of 

■A < 


/personal fascination, had he,committed himself to a 
' oaher of pleasure and elegant indolence—was what 
struck me as being in the highest degree comraendahle. 

From tifcie to time, as he still rontinued engrossed 
in his occupation, I stole a look at him. He was, 
indeed, closely occupied. The nonchalanle expression 
of-his features was cMlanged into a look of studious, 
evc?i severe detcrmifiatiqn. Die bright dark eyes 
wofe shadowed by the close-knit dark brows; tlic 
well-formed mouth was* closed and compressed; tlio 
handsome Grecian nose was drawn down; anci the 
wliolo look of the face was one of settled and intense 
application. 

1 observed tliat he took up, from tipio to time, some 
open letter from the mirahcr before Iiini, wrote sonie- 
tliing in one of the ledgers, and wafered the letter 
between the leaves; while other letters he merely 
referred to, wrote a few words in his books, and then 
consigi# 2 d to a waste-basket at his side. 1 marvelled 
to see liow thoroughly at home he appeared at this 
bu.sftioss, and thought that if all the people of rank 
and station in ithe world were to bestow as miieli 
attention on their afiaira, it would be so much the 
bolter for llfrm atal their posterity. 

At length the marquis, liaving done all lie intended 
to do, rose from liis cliair, stretclicd out his arms, 
and e.vclaimcd with apparent delight: ‘ C’est bien fini!’ 
lit a cigar, and came and sat down by niy Side. Some 
pleasant eftnversation ensued. By and h^', we came 
to talk about the political troubles of the country— 
troubles which were so so(;n after to end iu tlio expul¬ 
sion of tlic elder brancli of the Bourbons from the 
tljrone of t'r.ance far the second time. 

‘ With regard to politics,’ said iny friend, ‘1 suppose 
you do not'troublc yourself about tlieni.’ 

‘ On the contrary,’ I replied, ‘ I take great interest 
iu political matters, as being the foundation of social 
life, as producing and regulating the happiness or 
misery, of conmiuiiitics.’ 

‘ Bight,’ said tlic nia#iuis.o ‘ Still, I presume, you 
are aware that in this country one must he cautious. 
It is not safe to siieal# «r write upon such subjects 
here.’ 

‘(Jh, I know that,' said I. ‘I take care never to 
touch upon such matters, unless J am sure of iny com¬ 
pany—never to strangers with wliom 1 may casually 
meet.’ Tlie marquia sniiied gaily. 

‘But, really, I can he little hotter than a stranger to 
you,’ said ho; ‘and I’m sure our meeting was casual 
enough.’ 

‘ All, yes; but then, you know, one may discrimi- 
natei' said I, with a bow as easy and courteous, and 
as ranch like that which my host made to nio at the 
same moment, as it was in my power to produce. 

‘Bien!’ said lie; ‘I am much flattered by your 
sincerity. Sometimes our hearts are well inclined 
at the first glance towards those we chance to meet.’ 

‘ Exactly,’ said I; ‘ and therefore it is that I have 
no hesitation in speaking my mind in the cmnpauy of 
Monsieur the Marquis do Tropoli.’ 

‘You could not open your minlt, my dear sir, to 
any one who will listen to you witli more patience, or 
who will vfeigh your ideas with greater consideration.’ 
Thus the conversation proceeded; and as the marquis 
was so polite and complaisant as to make no remark 
about my very deficient powers of expression in the 
l^rench language—excusing all my false starts and 
precipitate cArections of my own bad grammar, false 
pronunciation, '&c., with an encooragliig <todi or wave 
of the hand—and listened with imperturbable gravity, 

1 proceeded, laboriously, and with great mental strain¬ 
ing, to give a candid and open statement of my ideas 
upon ‘ Uie-iltate of the country.’ Those ideas, were 
prel^ corirecl,'’l»( 0 i,/or time shortly afterwards verified 
them almost to tli^cttor. As the martinis seemed to 
be impressed, and to listen with increased attention, so 
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' dill I ronture the more fully to tax hiSi patience by a j nf conibiiiatioiv, efccilciit sinfr/gy witJi exceVetit 
recital of considerations Much it u'as my solemn belief ictinir, togetherfvilh exquisite perfection of mscm/^/c. 
oiig-Jit to bo seriously -weighed jn the mind of every The perform, fico was over; and we were dosccuding 


to the general progress of nianJ*nd, should bo afllictod an old English friend of ours, who had rc^Td the eiitlm- 
with unstable or incompetent governnienfti. Of-the siastic letters* I« had sent home, and was now con»e, 


crisis to which things were theif drifting, no impar^al, 
unprejudiced observer could‘entertain two opinions, I 
thought. If the present system, which Charles X. was 
enforcing with all the infatuation of his race, were not 
speedily brought to an issue by some accident of nature, 
or by some judicious change of policy, an nlariniiig 


convulsion niust*bo the consequence—did not Monsieur city of cicerone. ‘ Wc liave noticed you several times 


dc Tropoli think so too ? 

The marquis puffed the smoko in a large cloud from 
his cigar, and shrugged his shoulders. 

For a great and intellectual^people like the rreneb, 
T proceeded, tyranny would never do. Ift'hailoa^. con¬ 
tinued his system of secret police and summary araests 
—the undue cneourageraent of an qnpopular piricst- 


bestovied much reflection tumii the position of our 
country. Al/ruts ! let us take a "walk.’ 

Wc took our hats and strolled throii?;li the Alice to 


They idUkuew how difBcult it was for 


the Champs Elysc'es, where we jralki d and smoked foreigner,and eaiiecially an Englishman, in those dayr, 
for a while. When we separated, the iv.irquis kindly to penetrate within the enchanted circle of the hdulc. 
invited me to repeat my visit to-morrow evening, and roh'c, in Paris. • 

neeompaiiy Iiini to the Opera Comique, to see Aulier’s 1 had noV to retrace i?ll my Pari.siai^ rambles for th • 
Macon. heiielit of my newly Hrrived friends. From Notre- 

Accordingly, the next evening found us drtssed Dame to the Bois de Bonlogiie, from the riu.xcmhourg 
wilh great particularity, and looking, I fl.itter myself, to Montmartre, from St Denis to Versailles, wo made 
very distinguished, in our different styles, in a hex oxcursiou after eSeursion, and trip after trip, entering 
of the Opiira Comique. I noticed that tlie marquis into a completc^iiid .systematic course of sigliI-seeing. 


with his wife and sister, to see Paris and the Parisiaiis 
for liimsclT; the marquis by a party of very highly 
dressid gentlemen, wlii^I supposed, were some of his 
friends of ton. / * • 

Fred w.vs dclightcd'to,^ee,fVe, and at once confided 
to me his intention of niajting use of mo»iu the c.apa- 


dnihig the evening,’ snid he; adding in'ka ftdiisper of 
curio.sity and awe: ‘ Is fhat tlio nilirquis ? ’ 

T nodiled a most complacent affirmative*. 

Fred's wife was lookiti)* qiiifo charming, and his 
sister Sopliy more chartniing t.lill. A smile of siir]irif.e, 
and pleasure lit up tlio features'of tiie marquis as ho 
turned and discnvcrcal tliciii. I had the hoffour to 


hood—llie persecution of tlic press—tlie defiance of introduce them to him—a ceremony which tliey untly- 
publie opinion and prevention of its expr«siou—there, went in some trepidation, and lie with a 11108*1 gnacefiil 
would he another revolution, and tlien the lloiiso of Icoujlcsy, which made me more jirmid than ever of Ills 
Capet--the raeo of St Louis—would he swept from the A'quaiiitanee. lie was kind enough to invito ns all 


to lake a petit .sTiiqjcr’with him in the Faubourg St* 
Iloiiore; hut as this did not exactly suit the convenience 
of tni' ladies, Fred was reliictiiiitly obliged to decline-, 
»ind, for iny part, I was very impsflient to have a long 
and free talk about tlic iicople affnoine. '* 

‘Tlicii,’ said the marquis, ‘ I must wait for the plea- 


tlirone of France never to ascend it ag.ain. That w.as my to lake a petit .sTiiqjcr’with liiiu in the Fauliourg St* 
oiiinion—n»y, fur tlie life of me, I could not unJerstainl Iloimre; hut as this did not exactly suit the convenience 
how any reasonable being could entertain an)- other. of tni' ladies, Fred was reluetiiiitly obliged to dee.iine-, 
‘Your fears are sliared by many,’ said tlie manpii.s. »ind, for iny part, I was very impatient to have a long 
‘And, after all,’ said 1, waxing soincw bat warm upon and free talk about the iieople affnoine. '* '»-• 

a subject ill wliieh I felt great interest, ‘ I have not so ‘ Tlieii,’ said the marquis, ‘ I must wait for the plea- 1 
many fears as liopes. It is 1113 'liopij that tl^ spirit jiif sure .iiid tlic lionour. Bieni a plcasaut ihitieipatiofi 
fi'ei'doni nniv'wiiv another iiiomijrable battle; it is 1113 - is alwa 3 s an enjo 3 'mcnt in itself.’ lie took out liia 
hope tli.atmberty may assert lierself miU'C .strongly j 1 ard-ea'C and handed a e.ard (o Fred ; and Fred too!: i' 

tliaii ever, for tlie s.ake of the liappiness, tlie prosperiti', in, and returned the civility, after writing bis I’arisian 
and advancement of the world. A'ol’ I C-xelaimed, ‘1 iiiidress lienc.itli bis name. So, for t^jjj^^/^ment, we 
have little fear. France has experienced too iinieh, parted; 1113 'new friend going on Ida own smiling way 
has been awakened too strongly, to subniiL to the and 1113 -old friends taking me with them on llieirs. 
inediev.il tyr.aim 3 - of a IViurhonl’ * That oven mg I lieard, of cour.se, all the news about 

‘ 1 have lately become acquainted wilh many whose the people at home; and, infer nbu, I learned that my 
opinions exactly coincide with yonis,’ said the mar- letters had been handed about pri'tty freely, th.it uiy 
quis. ‘It is impossible not to pereehe that you have descriplive powu'ii had been highly apprceiiited, and 
bestowed much reflection inmii the position tif oiir that everybody was, surnrised and delighted to find 
couiitr 3 '. Al/ii»sl let us take a walk.’ that I was successful hr making m 3 ' wa 3 ' into good 


appeared hardly so insouciant, or so thoroughly at ease wdiiel^occupied sevoi'al days. 

as usual. lie left the box several times, as if there They were rather nervous about the marquis. Not- 
werc something going on somewhcro.or other which witlislaiidiiig that I spoke^f him and regarded him 
coneerneclor interested him; and three times lie was with the f^siest self-possession, they coulj} not bring » 
called out of the box by different gentlemen, whose themselves to-anticipate a mooting with him wiffiouO 
mere Appearance ift tlie little door of the box seemed that peculiar sort of tremor and flurry wliielr (SBRJ* 
sufficient to cause him to ris^. feels when about to be brought beneatU> the observa- 

As we were 2 ’assmg through the vestibule, and up lion of some v*ry exalted personage—the anxiety and 
tlie great staircase, I noticed that several of the gentle- timidity of the debutante about to be presented at court, 
men who had exchanged salutes wit^ the marquis However, the meeting was brought about before long, 
looked very inquiringly at me; aS did several of the Wo met the marquis one morning on the Boulevards; 
ladies also. •' * ' # I bqwed to him, of course—a movement of com tesy 

It was'the first time I had heard Lc Mafon—ono of which he returned, but in a rather peculiar manner, 
Auber’s earliest and best works—and being a great as if in the inten'al, since I had seen him last, be bad* 


lover of the opera, and, after, my own way, a connois¬ 
seur of music, 1 was of course much delighted; There 


almost forgotten me. However, in'another moment lie 
recognised me—shook hands—bowed to Fred and the 


is nothing like the Op^ra Comique ip the world. You ladies—aSkod where we were going, and said tliat, if 
may hear grander performances at manwoOjje opera- agreeable to us, he would go too. We, of course; 


iiouses of Europe, but nowhere e^a/ imch mimitable. made it agreeable. As it happened, wo ‘were tl^en 
neatness, vivacity, and aplomb of representatmn*- bound for no particular destwiation, merely intending 
nowhere else that unique degree of finish—that rarest to take a turn in tlto Bojs dc Boul^^. It was a fine 
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day, aiui the sliado of the trees in tii^ alk'es of that waKicd on ajjain, ho offcrc'd her his arm, and they 
charmins f'ja't made our. promcrtido delightful. ThA wqnt on some little distance before us. Then the 


, marquis was very excellent conipanS, and chatted 
and laughed all the way. lie was partitolarly anxious, 
however, 1 hiucied, k) know what ha(' occupied me. 


idea arose amongst us: ‘ What a singular thing it 
would ho if the marquis were to take a fancy to our 
little Sopny 1 ’ After a promenade of considerahlo 


and where,, f had been on 4ho, sevgraf'days during tength, Mrs Fred became fatigued, so w© returned to 
which he hiKniot seen me. Although my replies must Paris in a cab. I was engaged to spend the evening 


hayo assured him that I had been oqly^ sight-seeing, wifli Fred; and as tl;e marquis conld not, of course, 
he seemed to press his inquiries with a strange par- be expected to avail himself of sUch a conveyance, wc 
ticularity, if not curiosity. Wo w'cro seated, some of parted at tlie Arc do raoinphc. 
us upon the grass, and some of us upon one of the ‘Aurevoirl’ said he, with the channlng air which 


ticularity, it not curiosity. Wo w'cro seated, some of parted at tlie Arc do Tfioipphc. 
us upon the grass, and some of us upcm one of the ‘Aurevoirl’ said he, with the charming air which 
lienchesjwhich'ore placed here there in the verdant was so irresistibly winning. ‘ If it so happens that I 
walks, when Fred began *0 talk of a new acquaintance should like to see von in the eveninir. will von pivo 


walks, when Fred hcgaii^+o talk of a new acquaintance should like to sco you in the evening, will you give 
he had made jn London. ' nio permission to call in ? ’ 

‘ I have always had a pvMmt for France and the ‘ Oli, my dear sir, wx shall bo delighted 1 ’ wc all 
French,’ said-he; ‘and the feeling has been greatly chorussed. 


increased lately sines 1 have known M. Francois 
Sorelle’- . 


‘ One of the moat gentlemanly persons I ever saw,’ expressly.' 


‘ And you are sure I shall find you at home ? ’ 

‘We shall only be happy to remain at homo 


interrupted Mrs Fred, 


‘ Ali> I cannot think.of that. Many th.inks. If T 


generally speaking, one of the most active-minded men 
1 have ever met,’ said Fred—‘ really the most engagiiig^ 
sanguine, enthusiastic follow yo». can imagine.’ 


more than nsually smart, and sat by the window in 
silent expectation. Mrs Fred was in a flurry—th.at 
peculiar state of anxiety and excitement which youtli- 


‘ Sorelle?-rFrancois Sorelle?—surely I know that ful matrons experience when they expect, company, 
name,’ said the marquis, ijuflhig the smoke in a tojSng, As for me. I was quite at home, lnoking*’forwiird to 
languid manner from his lips. tlie arrival of the distinguished personage as if he were 

, >UM-e..„’ said FrccP;r. ‘he, or, at anyrate, his name, an old acqi aiiitance. By and by a carriage stopped at 

must he known to you, sir. Tie kicked up a regular the door—a large closed vehicle of handsome appear- 

dust here ajme },ime ago about the shackling of the ance. "Weivnadc sure it must be the marquis, although 

press, the privileges of the priesthood, and all tliat sort 1 Had never seen tiuit carriage before. Wo were speedily 
i^^thing; .and, the water getting too hot for bun, he uudceeivod, however; it was not oar visitort When the 


went over to England, as lie says, to watch and .assist I carriage-door was opened, three well-dressed gentlc- 
the ferraejdation from a commandingrf’oy/pHx’ men stepped out, and entered the house. We sup- 


‘ Ah, it w'm'yot he long about, 1 hope! ’ said I with 
earnestness: ‘the French are too fine a people, and 


posed that the people living in the premiere or the 
lidkiene (Fred’s rooms were on the (lettxiime) were 


have passed Ihrougli too inuoh, to put up tamely with going hi entertain company that evening. 


the senseless tyranny of the present rfyn/ie. The 
Uourhons, as Bon.aparte said, :vre too stupid to learn 
from experience; they will always he the same; and 
the sooner they are sent packing, the hetiur for the 
jiaace and pru.spcrity of the #-.v(irld.’ Such were tiiy 
ideas at that lime, cherished w'ith g very considerable 
amount of innocent warmth. . • 

‘It is easy to perceive that you do not tflink very 
highly of our royal house,’ said the npirquis with a 
laugh. ‘But pray, toll l»j continued, turning to 
Fred, ‘is Monsieur Sorelle tdill in London—and has 


The conrim/e, however, eonhueted the strangers up 
stairs, and directly into the apartment in wliicU wo 
were sitting. Tlie trio entered with bows and salut.i- 
tions of the most defined politeness. Two of them 
remained near the door, while the third came liirward. 

‘Kxcusez, nvsdames et messieurs,’ said he; ‘I am 
come charged with a message from a gentleman who 
has the honour of yodr acquaintance; namely, Monsieur 
the Marquis de Tropoli. He has desired me to 3 .sy 

it. 1.,., _:i,i_ j?.— I.:_ _1_jj-i _ 


I Inugh. 'But pray, toll l#j continued, turning to that it will he impossible for him to comply with your 
Ireti, ‘ie Monsieur borollc in I-ondon—and haa kind invitation this cveningj but as he wishes to soc 
ho many cornpatriota with him I am interealed to yon—it ipay be for the last time wliiie you are in 
Icam, because 1 am well acquainted with him, and raris*—he begs that you will be kind eitough to allow 
always knew him to be an ingenuouscmid cnthuBlastio me to conduct you to him. A carriage waits at the 
I P''htician.* , tlcor expressly to convey you.’ 

‘Yes, monsieur; he is still in London, said Fred; ‘WhatI all of us?’ exclaimeil Pred, whilst we all 
‘unb'ss iie has left since my departure; and he has, looked at each otlier in astonishment. 

I mr.y say, liundteds of compatriots in constant com- ‘ Oui, monsieur/ answered the si>okesmRn, 

^muMiojition with him, THere is no xeckqfiing upon ‘What’a the meaning of it?’ said Fred, turninc 

Uril^il'A llA >.11 llkv __1. - v « . on M- « w . A? 


over tliat at any time by the simplest rusg m the world.’ English, tq the great confusion of Fred, who did not 

^ lo bo sure ho tU'lV * nflul U:. __1.3 1 .^._ t _ 


< f A-U * *^1 • • AwviiWA AUVUjgu, 0aiu WilU was 

i «ra sura that it Ins views were adopted, France never one of the ijglit-down go-aliead fellows, hut 
prospect of f quiet future,’ mways had a^housand suspicions about everything. 

< , f t . -1 , ‘I expect the marquis has prepaid a Uttle surprise 

‘And mimy an nnfortunale exile would be able to for us,’said 1. , 

retnm and live in peace indiis own dear native country^’ ‘ I thiink I may venture to assure you' tliat such is 
** j Fi^' •. I ,1 * r • 1 c , • . ' tlie case,’ said the’ Frenchman. ‘ I am not to give 

“..P.’ /riend Sorelle has made any explanation ufiloss you should refuse to accede to 

the wish^JNiAsimrquis without it; at the same time, 


I of the ladies,’ said the marquis gaily. Now 


S.,Tr!f tlift marquis seemed I waafto suffer nd^ttsuashms to go untried.’ 

tXei^ard her with mwi mtereat; and when we ‘Hang itJ It’s very fUnny, you know,’ 


said our 
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fussy ¥rc(1, of whom I was beginning to be heartily 
asliamed. ‘ What sort ef a surprise is it you mean?’ 

‘I am to leave no persuasions untried,’ repeated the 
Frenchman, with a slight shrug, as if he T^ero a little 
impatient; indeed, I thought he must be disgusted 
witli Fred’s suspicious manner. ‘ I hope the company 
will soon decide upon accompat^ing me, for the anxiety 
of tlic marquis to see tliem this evening ie very great 
indeed— iris vitie, ires vive ! • The carriage at the ^oor 
awaits your convenience.’ .» 

‘ Como I let ns be off at once,’ said I. ‘ The marquis 
evidently wishes to see us for some particular reason.’ 

‘ It is so, lot me assure you,’ said the Frenchman. 

‘ You will find the marquis has not intended to give 
you trouble or inconvenience for nothing.’ 

I tried to persuade the ladies to put on their bonnets, 
and Fred to put on his hat; .but the latter still held 
hack. The ridiculous fact was, that ho began to think 
the marquis was a sharper, or something of the sort; 
that the three gentlemen present were his aceobiplicos; 
and that there was a regular plot afoot to inveigle us, 
rob us, murder us, and I don’t know what. 

‘ I myself am almost a stranget to Iho marquis,’ said 
he, sitting down and thrusting his h%nds into his 
pockets in true English fashion; "’and I don’t under-* 
stand an invitation given under such oircuinstanccs. 
Certainly I shall not .allow my wife or Sophy to go 
without spme further explanation.’ I was almost 
hi'sido myself at this rudeness to the politq messenger 
of the polite marquis. 

‘ ’fhen you will not be persuaded, monsieur,’ said the 
Frenchman. 

‘ To speak candidly, I would muc^i ratherto excused, 
sir,’ replied Fred. • 

‘ Elen! ‘Since I cannot prevail by persuasion, J must 
try something else. Voilh,! ’ exclaimed the messenger, 
who, now looking exceedingly stern and impassible, 
drew from his breast a curious formal document, Fred 
examined it in silence, and then presented it to me I'or 
inspection. * 

It was a peremptory "summons from tlie Tribunal of 
Secret Police, especially chpr^cd writh the supervision 
of political malcontents and their nsso'dates. We were 
all mentioned there by name—even poor Sophy and 
Mrs Fred !—and were commanded instantly to surren¬ 
der ourselves to the hearers of the summons ; and, in 
ease of resistance on our part, ‘ the law would know 
how to enforce our attendance its own appropriate 
machinery.’ Wo were thunder-struck. 

‘Enlin,’ sidd the Frenchman, with a diabolic.'d shrug, 
‘11 faut quo nous aliens!’ No representations or 
expostulations were of avail—they only aggravatqjil the 
impatience of the legal messengers; and at length 
wc found ourselves compelled to accept the polite 
invitation of the Marquis de Tropoli. 

Having donned bonnets and hats, we were conducted 
to the carriage and driven off-observing, in passing by 
the conciergerte, that three of the Parisiau police were 
standing near by, betwixt whom and our conductors 
signiiicaiRt glances were exefiaDged. One of our escort 
rode witli«the cowshman, and the other two in the 
rumble. • 

After a ride of considerable distance, wo were set 
down at some building;in an isolated part of the city. 
The house had the appearance of a la^ hotel, whioh 
had been fitted ap to serve some p&uliar purpose. 
We were each conducted toi a separate apartment- 
alas I for poor Fred and his egra spma —and then 
'actually locked in for the night!-~each room being 
furnish^ i£ spare and cold fashion as a bed-chambor. 

How the nig&t passed with each and all would take 
considerable time and space to descybe. It was* time 
of violent and memorable emotSon, you believe; 
and 'as for me-^ 

By and by, the morning dawnaPTffrough our baiyod 
windows. At an early hour, oofifee and bread and 


butter were svvud to each of usj and at about ton 
^o’clock, we wwe conducted—stin on/the separate 
system—into large apartment, fitte<l np as a,court, 

of justice, anil where a formidably snap^sh old judge 
prcsideil at ^uribunal. Hero we were, one after the 
other, .to a longhand terrible cxatjiination and 

orosa-examlMtion, respecting our objctil in visitin,g 
Paris, our connection with Fred's friend, M. Frano^ns 
Sorcllo, and as to the expressions wo hpd used with 
regard to’thc government. 

And who was our abuser ? Who the witness, who, 
with bland smiles, ^ved our idcntiffoationil Who ■' 
afforded evidence of our talk'and our opinions V 

Wliy, my fine friend the Marquis de 'JlJropoii I—wlio 
was now merely styled Moreau by bis superiors—that 
and nothing more. From a carefully compiled series 
of papers, lie read an accurate, ahno.st verbatim report, 
of all the treasonable l.mguago wo had used in the 
sacred freedom of privata friendship; and, to make 
matters wors?, produced three or four of the confounded 
M. Sorello’s incendiary proclamations, which had been 
discovered wrapped yound some sraall-clotheS of the 
incautious Mrs Fred ! . 

The marquis—or Moreau—was, then, toe of flic 

chief agents of secret police. 

» ^0 make a lofig story short, we got off uncommonly 
well. Wo were not •imprisoned or fined, but only 
ordered to leave Paris instantly, under escort, and 
emiiark for England by the first tide. One sentence 
>mu8t record that all the luggage and effects of tlie < 
ladies, Fred, and myself, had^wen overhauled vmd. 
examined during the night, and tlirnst back anyhow '' 
into our boxes and carpet-bags. This 'sexasperaled 
Mrs Fred and Sophy more than all. We were escorted, 
by special diligence, to Boulogne, and there packed ''^'u 
to England 1 It was some years'before I could liear 
without wincing even tho name of thQA4»irqui.s de 
Tropoli, thougli uttered by my dearorfPmend. But I 
am getting over that now. 


A GElllMAN COURT IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

In his recent Life of Goethe, Mr Lewes furnishes a 
picture of tlio litt|p court of Weimar, wldch wo feel to 
be cTOiiu^tly curious. -The geographical importance of 
Weimar is inconsiderable; but its influence on the Vide 
of literature has been so decidedly great and memor¬ 
able, as ft) give it sorile frominonce among German 
states. Most of tlie liSldfog men of ^iilus and acconi- 
plislimont who may be said to have .created tho 
modern Gorman literature, received encouragement 
from this iiisigififlcant ducal court, or were liberally 
provided for (»ut of its revenues; and when it is 
rcrtuJIiibered that those revenues were less in amount 
than the rentals of many an English landlord, it will 
be allowed that tlie services it rendered on behalf 
of intelleatual progress wSre nmgniflcentj and in tho, 
highest Agree praiseworthy. ‘The Duke of Weimar 
says Oarlylo in Ins Past and Present, ‘ with his 
iiigs, had to govern, judge, defend, everyway administer 
his dukedom.* He does all this as few others did; and 
he improves lands besides all this, makes river-embank¬ 
ments, maintains not saldiers only, but universities 
and institutions; and in his court were these four men 
—Wieland, Herder, Sclnller, Goethe. Not as parasites, 
which was iaspossible; not as table-wits and poetic 
Katerfeltoes, but as noble spiritual men working 
under a noblw* practical man. Shielded by him from 
pany miseries—‘perhaps from many shortcomings, 
destructive aberrations. Heaven had sent, once more, 
heavenly light intd the •wotld; and this man’s honour 
w^s that he gave it welcome. A new noble kind of 
clei^y, under an, old but still noble kind of king ! 1 
reckon that this one Duke of Weimtfr did more for the 
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culture of his nation than all the EngMi dukes and 
duces now extant, or'chat were extaftt sirije Henry VIII. 

, gave them the church-lands to eat, i,ave done for 
theirs! ’ Tlity. exceeding scantnesa of U'o income of 
this generous prince is snlBciently indicated by the 
circumstauca' that he was spmctiines, ctfa^tjained to 
supply the deaciencies of his purse hy selling to the 
Jews a diamond ring or .ancestral sn\v!f-,hox, for the 
sake of raising money to assist a struggling poet or 
artist. The court of such a prince must 6e worth 
looking at; and we may bo thankful to Mr Lewes for 
I the trouiile he»has taken to giVo us some conception 
of it. ^ 

Weimar is ^an ancient city 'on the lira, a small 
stream rising in the Thuriiigian forests, and losing 
itself, in the Saalc, at Jena; a stream meandering 
peacefully through pleasant valleys, and presenting a 
(luiot graceful picture at all times of tlie year, except 
during the rainy seasoi>twlicif mountain torrents cause 
its current to overflow its hanks. We are'told that the 
Trent in England, between Trcntliam and Staflbrd, 
gives a ‘.'cry fair idea of this stream. The town is 
charmingly situated in the Ilm Valley, and stands some 
8tl0 feet arhove tlie level of the sea. ‘ On a first 
acquaintance,’ says Mr Lewes, ‘Weimar seems more 
like a village bordering a park, than a capital witlfa«' 
court, and having all courtly eivironments—it is so 
quiet, BO simple; and, although ancient in its archi¬ 
tecture, has none of the picturesqueness which dcligiits 
the eye in most old German cities. The stone-coloured, 
likhkihrown, and appld-i^rcen houses have high-peaked 
^'slanting-roofs, but no quaint gables, no caprices of 
architectural' ft^ncy, none of ti )0 mingling of varied 
styles which elsowliero uhann tlie traveller. One learns 
tq l ove its quiet simple streets and pleasaut paths—fit 
theatre for the simple actors moving acro.s.o the scene; 
hut one must live there some time to discover its 
charm. Tiie it presented when Goetlie arrived 

w as, of course, very ditferent Irom that presented now; 
but hy diligent inquiry, we may get some rough image 
of the place restored. First be it noted that the city- 
walls were still erect; gates and portcullis still spoke 
of days of warfare. tVithin these walls were COO or 
"TOO houses—not more—most of them very ancient. 
Under these roofs were about 1000 inhabitants, for the 
roost part not handsome. The city-gates were strictly 
guarded; no one could pass thjougn them in cart or 
carriage without leaving his name iu the sbntincl’s 

hook.There was little safety at tjight in tliose 

silent streets; for if you wa e iu no great danger from 
marauders, you wore in constant danger of breaking 
a limb in some hole or other. . . » . If, iu this 1854, 
Weimar is still innocent of gas, 'and perplexes its 
inhabitants with the dim obscurity o£ an occasional 
oil-lamp slung on a cord across the streets, we may 
imagine that in 1775 they had not even advancatl so 
far; and our supposition is exact.’ This is shewn from 
a decree made insthe year just mentioned, containing 
J;he following noticeable sehteno#:—‘In cvi^y house, 

^ as soon as tile alarm sounds at night, every iiiiabitant 
'AiiistJwld out a lighted lantqrn, iA order that the 
people may find their way in the streets.’ Curiously 
enough, this is ptfioisely the echo of an ei^ot given out 
in Edinburgh about the beginning of tlio sixteenth 
century. 

Saxe-Weimar has no trade, no manufactures, no 
animation of commercial, political, or even theological 
abtivity—though, it may bo remembered, this part of 
tjgxony was the earliest home of Protestantism. Only 
a few miles from Weimar stands tlie Wartburg, where 
Luther, iii the disguise of Squire George, lived in 
safety, tramlating the Bible, and hurling his i^-stand' 
I at the ‘Satan during the progress of the work. 

Here, too„d|<the scene of i^ooeedings which indirectly 
pr;^oted the Keformatiom ‘in the markot-idace of 
Weimar stand, to Ihig day, two houses ffom the windows 

« 
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of which Tetzel advertised his indulgences, and Luther, 
iin fiery indignation, fulminated against them. These 
•records of religious struggle still remain, but are no 
longer suggptions fur the continuance of the strife. 
The fire is^burnt out; and perhaps in no city of 
Europe is theology so placid, polemics so entirely at 
rest.’ Eighty years ago, when Goethe first settled in 
Weimar, and when, of course, his intellectual influence 
was ^not anticipated, tlie .general circumstances of 
society were very diffefent from what they are at 
present. The chasm between that time and our own 
18 manifest iu ali directions. ‘ High roads,’ remarks 
Mr Ijewes, ‘ were only found in certain parts of 
Germany; Prussia had no chaussie till 1787. Mile¬ 
stones were unknown, although flnges-posts existed. 
Instead of facilitating the transit of travellers, it was 
thoiiglit good political economy to obstruct them, for 
the longer they remained, the more money they spent 
in the eimntry. A century earlier, stage-coaelies were 
kuow'u Hi England; but in Germany, public eonvej- 
aiiees—very rude, to this day, in jdaces where no 
railway exists—were few and miserable; nothing but 

open carts with unstuffed seats. Letters took 

nine days frtfii Berlin to Frankfort, wliieli in 1851 
fequire only twenty-four hours. So slow was the 
communication of news, that, as w'o learn from the 
Stein correspondence, so great an event as the death 
of Frederick the Great was only known as a rumour 
a week afterwards hi Carlsbad. “ By this tune,” 
,iWritcs Goethe, “you must know in Weimar if it bo 
true.” With tlieso facilities, it was natural that iiicu 
Iravclletl but rarely', and mostly on liorseliaek. AVliat 
tile inns wtpe, may be imagined from the uiifrcquency j 
of tVavellers, and tlid general state of domestic comfort.’ | 

The abseuec of all comfort and luxury—.iu.vnry us !' 
distinguisiK'iI from ornament—is amusingly indicated j 
by our author. All household things were of the | 
Iiomelicst kind, and there was usually but one decent ] 
room in any house. ‘ On eating and drinking w'as spent i 

the surplus now devoted to finery. Tlie manners 

were rougli and simple. Tlie Journeymen atC at the 
same tabic with their masters, and joined iu tlie coarse 
jukes wliich then passed for hilarity'. Filial obcdieiiee ! 
was rigidly enforced, tho stick or strap not uufrcquently 
aiding parental autliority. Even the brothers cxcr- 
eitcd an almost ^parental authority over their sisters. 
Indeed, the “position of women” was by no means 
such as our women (Sun conceive with patience; not 
only w'ere they‘kept under the paternal, marital, and 
fraternal yoke, but society' limited their actions by' its 
prejudices still more tliau it does now. Eo woman, 
for instance, of the better class of citizens could go 
out afonc; the servant-girl followed her to church, to 
a shop, or even to the promenade.’ 

To tlie foregoing survey there is something to hc.sa'id 
about the prices of things at the period in question; the 
more so as it is known that the pension Earl August | 
gave Schiller was the seomingly ti'ivial one of flOO i 

thalers—about L.30 of our money—and that tho salary 
Goethe received as Councillor of Legation, A as only ! 
1200 thalers—about L.180 per annijpi. 'I’lijs seems i 
beggarly; but wo must consider the relations of things, i 
‘"We find j(v Schiller’s correspondence with Kbrner, 
that he hires a riding-horse for Od. a day, and gets 
a manuscript fairly copied at tlfc rate of l^d. a sheet 
of sixteen pages: wiili us, the charge is '2d. for every 
s^enty-two words. The whole of Don Carlos cost 
bil 3s. 6d. fo]^ copying. He hires a furnished apart¬ 
ment, consisting of two rooms and a* bedroom, for' 
L.2,’ 128. 6d. a quarter (Charlotte von KaSb, writing 
to Jean Paul, November 179G, says his lodgings will • 
only cost him ten dollars, or S’Os., a quarter); while 
his male servant, tvho, in case of need, can act as 
secretaryhad for 18s., a quarter. Reckon¬ 
ing uf. his expm W sy he says “'Washing, servants, 
the b^ber, and such things, all paid quarterly, and 
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none exceeding Gs.; so fliat, speaking in round not appear too ^diculoua, Mr Lewes adds, in a note, 

numbers, I shall hardly need more than 450 dollars”-i- tkat ‘one of the fteall’princcs (the (Sraf von Limburg 
that is, about L.70 a year. Even, when he is married, SJtyrum) kept a ?orps of hussars, which consisted of a 
and sees a family growing round him, he says: “With eolonel, six offlci^rs, and two privates!’ T|jo ac-curuey 
800 dollars, I can live here, in Jena, charmingly— of tins statemejpt cannot be doubted; and it tends to, 
rccht arlig.”’ ' reveal to u^tJIe absurd insignificancy of seme of the 

‘Ft is evident,’ proceeds Mt L^wes, ‘that in Weimp German states. # 

they led no very sumptuous life. . A small firovincial Quito in aepojdanco with the freedom of mannciis 
town overslhadow^d by a court, its modes of life wej-e previously depicted, though hardly so with the struit- 
tbe expression of this contrast.’ The people, a slow, Faced etiquette of a court, was the cbaraeter o]" the grand- 
heavy, ungraceful, ignorant, but good-natured, happy, duke, Karl August. ‘ H? can afford,’ says Mr Lewes, 
iionost race, feeding on black bread and sausages; the ‘to be looked at more closely and famlliarfy than most 
stupidest people I have ever lived among, and perhaps princes. He was a iilan who.jp keen oppreointion of 
the ugliest, hut a people of whom that is the trorif to genius not only drew llie'iyost notable me^i of the ilay 
be said. Kising Uglier, we find the cultivated classes to Weimar, but wliosc intrinsically fine qualities /r/it 

of employe's, artists, and professors; and, biglier still, tboni there. It is easy, for a prince to assemble men 

the aristocracy, without the culture of the second class, of talent; it is not so easy for a js-ince to make lliem 

hut with a culture of its own, not far removed from remain beside Iiim, in the full employment of their 

vulgarity of mind—a poor, proud, ignorant nobility, faculties, and in reasonable onjoyment of their position. | 

jc.'dous of its small privileges. The couft was Karl August rfas tlie prince who, with the smallest ! 

the Centro and crown of Weiinarian ambition. .“No^lc means, produced the greatest* resftlt in Germany, lie 

or nnt noble?” that was the question. If you wrote was n man of restless,activity: bis C 3 ’e was on^cverj’ 

ro/i before your name, you were somebof!}'; without the part of his dominions; liis endeavours to improve the 

magical vnu, you might he Goctlic, Seliillet^or Herder, condition of his people were constant. In hts tastes’, 
it muttered little—you were nobody.’ In the theatre, jio man in Germany was so simple, except his dearest 
until 1825, the nobility alone were allowed .admis-slon frienfl, Goethe, with whom, indeed, he had many 

to the boxes; and when the Jena students crowded the cardinal points in common. He rvas rough, 

I jiit, elbowing out the Weimar public, that public was snldierlv, limvij/ie, and imperious. Ho was at lioiiio 

j forced lo return lionie, or jostle with the stijdcnts for wliei# in garrison with Prussian soldiers, but out of 

I scats ill pit and gallerj'. Even when the theatre was lys element when at foreign courts, :ind not alw.ays 

: ri'buiU, and the bourgeoisie was permitted a place in at ease in bis own. (Joetbe desailbes him longing <4)r 

! llie boxes, its place was on the left side of the house, lii.s pipe at the court of llruiiswiek in 178+. In a If 

1 the right being vigorously reserved for the ru^s. This letter (imprinted), lie writes to Goetha, .then at Jena, 

j continued until since tli.aPj’car of revolution?, sajing he longs to he with him to watch snnriso and j; 

I the public 1' « bad the place it c:iii pay for.’ .sunset, for be e.an't see the sun set in Gotha, bidden as )' 

To understand bow the court ovcrsliadowed tlie cih', it is by tlie erowd of eourtier.s.His delight, wlioii j 

I it should be borne in mind that Goethe was forced, not with soldiers, wa.s to be w-itJi dogs, or w^'^Jiis poet ■ 

I against his wish, to be ennobled ; and that Schiller, alone in their .simple bouses, diseussin^jmilosoplii', 

I shut out from the society to which his tille.i wife had and ‘■talking of lonely things Unit conquer death.” He 
I right of admission, bitterly acquiesced in tli« like mingled freclj' with the people. At llmenau, he and 
I ciiiiivocal honour, compfliming of the extra e.xpense Goethe jnit on the miner’s dross, descended into the 
I which it occasioned. Proud as Scliiller was, and mines, and danced all night with peasant-girls. Hiding 
j iiersnnalh' regardless of conventional distinction.s, wc across countrv’, over rock and .stream, in manifest peril 
have his own word for it, that the acceptance of a title of his neck; teasing the maids of hommr, sometimes 
I was indispensable. ‘In a little town like Weimar,’ he carrying this solar as to o^end liis more princely wife; 

I writes to Korner, * it is always .a disiuUiuitn'tc to be wandering alone wijh bis dogs, or with some joyoius i 
j excluded from anything; for hero we find it some- compsSiioii; seeking excitement in wine, and in making 
times very dis.agrecable, whereas tu a hicgc town no love to pretty women, without much respect of station ; 

I notice would be taken of it.’ It has hden said that ofleudiug by lijs roughness and wilfulncss, though 
Goethe was ennobled to enable him to marry the never estr/mfjing his frieiitte—<varl August, often griev- 
Haroncss von Stein ; but there appears to have been ing bis admirers, was, rsith all bis erfors, a genuine 
no.idea of such a marriage; and the real reason was, and admirable cliaraeter. Ills intellect was active; bis 
that Karl August, the grand-duke, imperious as* lie judgment, both of men and tilings, sound’and keen, 
sometimes siicwed Iiimsolf in beli.alf of his friend, felt Once, when thereswas a discussion about appointing 
bo could not persist in disregarding the prejudices of Fichte as profosjor at Jena, one of the opponents 
I his nobility; and hence Goethe was raised to their placed »a work of Fichte’s in the duke’s hands, as 

I rank to give him a title of admission among them. snffleieut proof that such a teacher could not hold a 

! What makes all this so singular is tlie exceeding chair. Karl August read tho book-a-and appointed 

1 paltriness of the appointments of tin? court. * The Ficlitc. Hi^hnd great aims ;*hp also had tho despotic , 

j Weimar edhrt,’ says our authority, ‘hut little corre- will whki# bends circumstances to its aetermiiied 

I sponded those^conceptions of grandeur, magnifi- is.sues. “Ho was iTlways in progress,” said Goetht 
i cence, and liistorical or pditical importance, with Eckermann: “when anything fidled, he dismissed it 

I which the name of court is usually associa^pd. But at once from h^ mind. 1 often bothered myself how 

i just as in gambling, the feelings are agitated less by to excuse Ibis or that failure; but he ignored every 

the greatness of the st&o than by tho variations of shorteoming in the cheerfulest waj', and always went. 
fortune; so, in’the social gamblings of crourt-intrigup, fbi ward to something now.’” 

there is the same ambition and agitation, whether the Tliis was said when both Goethe and the duke, were 
greon cloth be an empire or a duchy. ^ Within it^ considerably advanced in Hfo; in their younger days, 
limi^ Saxe-Weimar displayed all that an imperial with which we wc here concerned, they could neither , 
coOTt displays in larpr proportions; it had its of them he considered exemplars of propriety. It is 
mmisters, its army, its chamberlains, pages, and recorded of them that they would stand for tho hour 
sycophants. Court favour and disgrace elevated and together in Weimar- market-place, smacking huge 
depreWed, as if they had been inijierial smiles or sledge-whips for a wager. Then, they ivero given to 
autocfatic frowns. A standing army ofjpi«jssn, witli frequent outrageous o^ies; drinking wine ou4 of skulls 
cavalry of fifty hussars, had its vww.-si^iartment, -jitlj --as Byron and his friem^ dii^in their wild days; and 
war-minister, ‘ secretary, and clerk,’ That this may in ordinary interoourso exhibited but & very luitigated 
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rospcct for rn^uni jitkI fuwtij boxrowiiy^ handkerchiefs 
and waistcoats w^iicli were neVer feturned. 'Km* 
howv'ver, wore all this nonsense off; artd even while if 
was goiiiR en, things of proper importance were not 
left entirely neglected. Late in lift Goethe said: 
‘For ninr(\tlian half a centoiryj have .connected 
in the closeil relations with' the grand-duke, and for 
half a century have striven and toiled.with him; but T 
should not lie speaking truth were I to say that I could 
name a single day on wliich the duke Iftd not his 
thoughts busied with somctl^ing to be devised and 
effected for tllfe good of the country; something calcu¬ 
lated to better the condpion of dieh individual in it.’ 

Such is tip description, itough outline, of Weimar, 
its court, and reigning prince, in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, wliich Mr Lewes has, after much 
inquiry and research, presented to Englisli readers in 
the middle «of the nineteenth. It is curious as a 
representation of Knropean life and manners which 
have now become almostj if not wholly^ obsolete. As 
*eueh, wo have detai?lie<l it for the contemplation of 
our reirders, many of whom are pot likely to have time 
to go through Mr Lewes’s two volumes, and some of 
whom, phrhaps, considering their cost, are not even 
likely to see them. It will he projier, nevertheless, to* 
say, as the result of our own examination, that* th3 
work is eminently worthy of fSie attention of ail who 
are interested in German literature, and in the life- 
proceedings and performances of Germany’s grdi.tcst 
author; that the work is admirably conceived am? 
executed; and is eftlltled to rank among the tliree 
or four excellent hooks which form the sum of 
English aeliieFccnent in the biographical department 
of literature. 

P O I S O N - E A T E R S. 

In certain "nffllihers of Chomhem's luHi'huTgh Journal 
(41 C> and 493), the custom of poison-eating was first 
made known in England. It was something so ne« and 
marvellous, and at the same time so opposed to onr 
former notions of the power and properties of arsenic, 
that many persons—the greater number, perliaps— 
looked upon it as incredible* The papers in question, 
however, attrnetod attention; for ^lo facts they stated 
were too extraordinary to pasa. unnoticed, yhey were 
cofiied by innumerable journals and magazines,* and 
were also quoted in scijfitijc works.* ^ut though 
read, and talked of, and qupt^ as a marvel, the state¬ 
ments in question do not seem to have induced any one 
in England to turn the information thus acquired to 
practical account. And yet, it miglif. be thought, that 
on medioo-legal considerations mererfy, it would be 
worth inquiring about. The circumstance oP those 
paiicrs appearing anonymously, may perhaps have had 
some influence on the auipunt of confidence or rais- 
‘ trust witlwwhich'the reader was inclineif^o receive 
Indeed, tlie author of tli* two articles on 
poison-eating is well aware tiiftt his statements have 
been considered by several as more th§n improbable; 
while, on the other hand, those who were still inclined 
to believe, have addressed themselves, through thp 
editor, to the author, to beg for more details, and to 
ask a further verification on sundry points which 
seemed too startling. 

Whether the believers in the given accounts be 
tiurtteroas or not, it is at all events certain that the 
interest they have excited warrants a retiwn to tJjo 

-. ■. --^-----^- 

* Frenoli, Clertuan, and Swiss Journals have 
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subject; and this for two 'reasons: first, in order that 
tlw writer of the former papers as well as of the 
present one may, by no longer appearing anonymously, 
thus openly take upon himself the responsibility of his 
assertions; and, secondly, because ho is enabled to add 
some facts to his first accounts, and to insist on their 
cotrectnesj with oven *more firmness than before. 

Pr von Tsehudi, V'ho. has been %o obliging as to 
mmee some interesting communications to the author 
on the subject of poison-eating, observes in his letter: 

‘ I am well aware that my observations and the facts 
I h,ave recorded have met with much opposition in 
England, and the veracity of my^ assertions been 
doubted by many, especially, if I mi.stako not, in 
Scotcli journals. Against my facts, however, my 
opponents liavc only brouglit doubts and suppositions; 
which, of course, is much the same as bringing nothing 
at all.* The observations communicated by me .arc 
based on the strictest truth and on an experience of 
several years. » It cannot be denied that, for this 
neighbourhood at least, my eommunications were of 
great irapoAance^ for here the custom of arsenic-ailing 
(.s prettg genera!.' 

The importance of the discovery of such practices 
has not been overlooked by the Austri.ai^ law-courts. 
In many eases of suspected poisoning, Pr von 'rsclmdi 
has been called upon, as one whose experience could 
not but facilitate the inquiry after truth, to lest 
tiie factSjOf the case by his knowledge of the results 
of arsenic being ‘uakfu as daily food. In a letter to 
the undersigned, he has been good enough to cite one 
instance, ■w'nich shews clearly enough that henceforward 
both judge and jury, as well as advocate and medical 
witness, must take cognizance of this accession to our 
physiological knowledge, wlien examining or deciding 
on thc'cascs brought before them. 

‘ A few years ago,’ writes the doctor, ‘ a remarkable 
criminal ease was tried ’at the sessions held in my 
immediate neighbourhood. The body of a man who 
had been buried eight years was disinterred, v.aguo 
Busiiicions and assertions Iiaving been afloat that he 
had met his death by foul play; and, in fact, a 
chemic.al analysis proved the presence of arsenic. Tlio 
counsel for the prisoner made use of my communica¬ 
tions ; I also was called on to give my evidence; and, 
after numerous witnesses had been examined, the 
conclusion arrived at was, almost beyond the possibility 
of doubt, that the man suspected to have been poisoned 
w'as a poison-eater. And as the rest of the evidence 
.against the accused was not well founded, the prisoner 
was acquitted; w'hilst, without the knowledge of tlu' 
strange practice of- catuig arsenic, a condemnation 
would most surely have followed. This i; but one 
case ateong many similar to it whidi I coyl(| cite.’ 

The story given in Not 493, of the gentleman who 
was in tjie habit of taking arsenic daily with his 
breajtfast, is one that has called forth most doubts. 
This particular case Dr von Tsehudi considers ‘ espe¬ 
cially importaSit.’ .The gentleman in question, who is 

t escribed as nok only t^ing it himsdf, but as being 
nxibus thatfiiis workmen should also accustom them- . 
selves to its use, in order to counteract the baneful 
effects of tile poisonous fumes, is .a director of arsenic- 
works belonging to. the crown. *1116 account wp given 
Dr von Tsehudi by a high lair-oflacer of the imperial 
court of justice, the names of the party being^ stated, 
and eveqMMigndant circumstahce authentickted. 

- Tiillth regardStFriiie effect* of arsenic on personal 
appearance, the writer of this begs to state the following 
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in support of what hag already been made known t— 
On meeting an acquaintance after a long absence, V® 
was greatly .surprised at the blooming complexion, 
fulness of face, and bright sparkling eye of him whom 
he had not seen for so many months—the gentle¬ 
man in question haring been ill, and undergone a 
protracted euro some distance o|C Eor a man of his 
age, this freshness and bloom were something unusual; 
but it was the more striking^ as.neither the rosy fpl- 
ness nor tbo lustrous eye had been observable before 
this cure. These appearances, as it was afterwards 
discovered, were attributable to the quantity of arsenic 
which had been admuiistered to him in large doses, 
leaving him not only perfectly free from the disease 
for which he had* been treated, but -hale, hearty, and 
looking as has been above descrited. Tie continued to 
take arsenic for some time afterwards: it was given 
to him in pills, however; and ho never knew, nor docs 
to this day, that for a long time he had been in the 
habit of taking daily a large dose of a deadly poRon. 

The other case is that of a young girl, now al^ut 
twenty years of age. For the last two years, she has 
taken daily half a grain of arsenic; for*a time, the dose 
was one grain, but it was reduced to lialf t^e quantity. 
During the two years, she has not been out of the 
house, and deli(;ate and suffering as she is, this indoor- 
life, under ordinary circumstances, would naturally 
luoduce a paleness of complexion, and give her the 
appearance of ill health. On the contrary.^ however, 
her cheeks are full and blooming; her eyes are bright; 
iind there is nothing in her appearance to denote that 
for BO lon.g a period she has been confined to a sick¬ 
room : her .appetite, moreover, is very good. I 

The author ventures to assert tliat in a late trial m 
England *—*tho slow-poisoning case ’—various fore¬ 
gone conclusions on the part of the W'itnosses would 
hardly have been come to h.ad it been known that 
arsenic maybe taken innocuously for a long time; 
and that the presence of such poison in the hum,on 
body 13 not always a proof that murder h.ai^ been 
attempted. In the trial rilliidod to, t/ic very small doses 
said to have been administered, would probably not 
have caused death; and hatl tlic patient outlived the 
illness by wliieh she was nttaeVed, the arsenic—if given 
—w’ould rather have contributed to improve her looks, 
and eausc the fulness and freshness of kealth, instead 
of thinnes.3 and pallor.f 

A eirnumstance has come to the •author’'' knowledge 
lately, which is interesting to him, inttsmuch as it 
shows that the fact of arsenic being taken otherwise 
than medicinally, is known more generally than at first 
seemed the case. He was told by a person, of whom he 
made inquiries concerning the use of the poison in staolo- 
oconomy, that ho remcnibered long ago to have read 
that Napoleon was in the habit of taking arsenic, to 
insure liimself against being poisoned. It being the first 
time the author had heard this report, he inquired of 
other persons in quite another sphere of life, and of them 
too ho learned that the tale was not nevf. Now, whether 
true or nifb that Napoleon did take arsenic—though 
his known Jaiillnatipn to stoutness, later in life, inight 
seem to lend additional probability to the story—it is 
suificient that such report was current to shew that 
arsenic-eating not only existed, hut was generally known 
to exist; for wjithout such foundation, no ono would 
_ _ • 

♦ Since the above was written, aletterbas appeared in the Kbm* 
on this subject, in which particular attention is called to the two 
former artloles on ‘ poiaon-eating* in this Journal. It to therein 
suggested thatsthe supposed victim was in the habit of tahing 
arsenic,' a battle of Fowler’s solution having been found in a 
basket, and that, having determined to leave off the habii^ itii 
sudden disoontinuanee ooeasloned her death—that, in short; she 
was poisoned liy ceasing to take poison—a seeming paradox, but 
which, in reality, is a possible, end, in this case. probable 

oaonrreaea. 

t See No. 493, page 382—the attenipj at rfraider by alow-potocmingg 
and ito result. 


have ever thought of building up so seemingly impro- 
■^blc a fiction. All popular traditihns, if traced hack, 
will bo found to derive their strength and vitality 
from having sjlrung up in the atraosphtye of truth; 
although, by the'time they come down to us, they may 
he ovorgrojjtr/' Sy .the yiosq of ages, till tltelr outward 
appoarande is changed, and they look wisard-like and 
unearthly. , , 

Hut if the use of arsenic is found so incredible, what 
shall we s.sy to the practice of the Turks, who take 
corrosive sublimate as an antidote to that derangement 
of the system produced by an immoderate use of gpium ? 

This is nothing new ; nor ii|^ the habit, like that of 
arsenic-eating, attempteiftp be concealed.^ The use of 
the last-named poison by iiorsodealers is very general 
in the East: they come, across to Greece from Smyrna, 
or buy their stock in Macedon; and such adepts are 
they in the art of preparing their wares fos the market, 
that he must indeed be a connoisseur who is not deceived 
by their blandffihmcnta by the time they appear in the 
Athenian market. They all,* without exception, mix* 
arsenic with their horns’ provender. Some yeijrs ago, 
an apothecary at Athens—he may even be there pow 
—iiad, in his stable, horses, which for sleolmess anil 
i^jeauty, and fineness of coat, were the admiration of 
tvef^ one: these were fed with arsenia 

That certain animal's have little susceptibility for 
particular poisons, the following circumat.ancc, related 
by a^iavarian officer to the writer of this paper, will 
Vifilciently shew. Having, when in Greece, among 
many other birds, large and smidt, a falcon which .he 
wi.shed to he rid of, he one day pulverised a piece of 
arsenic, as large at least as a large cherry, and strewed 
it on hits of meat. Tlie bird ate the whole; and, as 
he remained alive and well, the dose was repeated op 
the morrow. This h.ad no more effect than the former 
one ; and, having thus escaped his doom, tjjp falcon 
was allowed to live on with the othtI*WIras in tlie 
court-yard of the hou.se. 

As to the custom of .giving arsenic to horses, it 
would seem to be even more general in Westcni 
Europe than the writer was hitherto aware of. Ho 
has spoken on Hie subject with a man of long expe¬ 
rience ; and on referrin.g to arsenic, was rather surprised 
to find that the person intguestion sxioke of the poison 
as he would of tliOjUsual horse-balls, or of any other 
wcll-lcnown and genepplly received treatment. In 
Frankfort^on-the-Mainc—so he told the writer—Jie 
had always upderstood that arsenic was used by 
horsedealeri to improve* tl* looks of their animals. 
From what he himself had iseen in difllJrent stables, he 
believed it impossible that certain appearances could 
bo produced unless unusual means had been resorted 
to. Though he b^d always he.ard arsenic spoken of in 
stable-econoray gs something quite enmmon, he had 
never amployed it himself; nor had he ever actually 

sci’ii it administered. The horses of Mr R-’s 

equestrian troop were famous fbr tko fineness and 
beauty of tiieir hair; for tHeir sleekness and general 
appeararuj; and he understood that such'was owing 
to the USD of arSbnie. Indeed, at the season wl’.en- 
ho had seen them, it v/ould have been impossible for 
horses to have^uch coats, unless some unusual means 
had been resorted to. 

On questioning an Austrian cavalry-officer on the 
use of arsenic, the writer was again surprised to find 
that to give tliis poison to horses was tonsiderted quite 
a common practice. ‘ I never give mine any,’ he said, 
‘because it makes them sweat profusely, as soon as you, 
require of them great exertion. It improves their 
loolts, no doubt ; and makes them sleeker. Mine are 
id good cqndition, and I am quite satisfied with them 
as they axe. However, the use of arsenic is common 
enough; though I, for my part, don’t like it.’ 

The facta contained inVhe^ and the former papers 
may now perhaps' attract the attention of practical 
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men, and the subject be viewed no linger as merely 
curious, but as something deserving sbieutific investif 
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T O B A C‘C O -1* I r E S. 

Touacco, wliich received its botanical nanto of Nico- 
tia/ia from Jean Nicot, who, in IfiSO, first sent some 
seeds the plant to Catherine dc Mcdicis, was intro¬ 
duced into England in J^ie same' year by tlie colonists 
who then returned from tlieix hborlivo attempt to settle 
in Virginia. The flavour of the herb Was so much 
relished l>y Europeans, that its tise spread with a 
rapidity witliont parallel; and, in spite of the oppo¬ 
sition of sovereigns and tlio Imlls of the pope, 
continued to grow -in fjvour, until it became .a 
necessity of life to hundreds of millKms. Whether 
^h'e Eastern nations,‘who even exceed the Westerns 
in theis uso of it, learned the li^ury of smoking from 
the,latter, seems a matter of doubt. Tt is certain 
that the'tobacco-plant grows wild in many parts of 
India; and that upon some of the oldest of the, 
Chinese sculptures, travellers have recognised* tln> 
form of the tobaeeo-pipe in VKie among tliem at the 
present moment. On the other hand, it is .asserted 
that the plant anciently smoked by the Chinese*.w.as 
not tobacco, but a different berb, smoked in a simil.aj' 
waj'j and that tiiej* .were led to the sub.stitution of 
tobacco by the examjdo of Europeans. This Is a 
question, kowpVAT, of little importance, and wo need 
not pause hero to consider it: it is sufficient for us to 
remark, that at the jiresent luomont ;dl nations .and 
tribes, almost witliout exception, wliether civilised or 
savage, ,^.i-o smokers of tobacco; that they annually 
eonsumeaffiWBB them about 5,."0O imllions of pounds, 
of which onr own country requires uO million.^; that 
the quantity of the very bc-st land necessary for the 
grouth of the whole crop is not less than mdlions 
of acres; and that the cost of its production equals 
that of the entire stock of wheat consumed in the 
United Kingdom! 

Such a prodigious amount«)f tobacco destined to bo 
puffed away in smoke, necessitates—even alloAving for 
that which is rolled into cigar^ or ground into sfluff— 
tho manufacture of an appropriate number ot lohaeeo- 
pipes. Not that by any rapans tobacco led to pipes, 
as is probably tbo current*notion; on t*lie lontrary, it 
would appear, *011 cxaniincti#>n. that pipes led to 
tobacco—the custom of smoking being certainly trace¬ 
able to a (late more remote than onr knowledge of 
tobacco. It is beyond a doubt tligt tho aboriginal 
inhabitants of North America are tije most ancient 
race of smokers of whom we liave any certain Jenow- 
k'dgo, and that their custom of smoking hiich-kruck 
— tho bark of aashrtfb possessing narcotic qualities— 
was an antique custom, ns «ld as their oldes^ traditions, 
at the pori()!l of their first contact with the vnJiite man. 

' •VOtU the Indians, the act of smoking was as much a 
religious or political ceremonial as it wa.s a luxury. 
They smoked as a preliminary to any important under¬ 
taking, and sought the inspiration of the pipe as the 
source of wisdom in council. In clouds of smoke they 
debated the question of war, and settled treaties of 
peace.; and whatever was sacred among them, was 
connected in some way with tho social use of the pipe. 

is no wonder that they were habitually inveterate 
smokers, and that whenever arms were not in their 
hands, the pipe was in their months. 

The Indians regarded their pipes with soamthing tJf 
a reverential and mysterious feeling. The bowl was 
cujdt^ty'qaxved from the ‘pipe-stone’—a species of red 
steamh unknown in Eur^pc^nd dug from a sacred 
^rrj', supposed* f* be given by thff Great iiiiiirit for 


their pipes, and strictly fofbidden to be used for any- 
tli^ng else. Some of these earvings were extremely 
elaborate and ingenious, representing the heads of 
animals, or human ’Hgurcs reclining singly or in 
groups. The stone had to be wrought with the rudest 
tools, and the cavity hollowed out by a hard stick kept 
revolving between thp palms in a mixture of sli.arp 
sand and fvater. The liollow tube—which varied in 
leqgth from two to four feet—was a straight branch 
of the ash-tree, from wliich the central pith liad boeu 
extracted with infinite labour; this, in its turn, was 
elaborately carved and ornamented, and adorned with 
fringes and tassels. The ‘calumet’ or peaec-pipe, 
which was sacred, and never used but on the occasion 
of peacemaking, was gorgeous with a banner of 
eagles’ feathers. Tho value of an Indian brave’s jiipo 
often exceeded that of a couple of noblo horses : it was 
never allowed to descend to his heirs, hut at his death, 
was buried with him along with his weapons of war. 

b'rofti the Indian forest of an antique time, we shall 
tiiky the liberty to fiiiss to the workshops of a maker 
of tho coniincaicst .and cheapest of tobacco-pipes, 
situated in a 'liAck-lanc in a turning out of a street 
running froiji.Wliitccliapel Road. The common ICnglisli 
tobacco-pipe is made after the model of the pipe of 
the DiitclnnanjWho stole the p.attern from the Chinese. 
Tho clay fropi which it is manufactured comes 
]irincipally from J’urheek, in Dor.setshire, whence 
it is transportivt to all parts of the kingdom. Th" 
lirst process we witncs.s, is the breaking and pounding 
the clay with ji wooden rammer, and mixing it with 
water to a eousistency similar to that of potty. The 
c-lay, at Vic rwquisite consistency, tlipn passes on to 
a'inaii who pulls, Wkls, rolls, thumbs, and kimads it 
out, with astonishing celerity, into small so^'aratc long- 
tailed lnm|)s, each largo enough, and to spare, for a 
single pipe, fl'liese ho lays loosely together in a heap, 
ready for the moulder. 'The moulder, a skilled artisan 
in his ivay, dexterously draws the long tail of the lump 
over astine stetl-rod which he holds in the left hand; 
performing in less than half'll minute what seems a 
miracle of skill, by imbedding the rod in the e.vact 
centre of the clay tl’.rougli'tlie whole length of the pipe, 
lie then lays the rod in llie lower section of the mould, 
shuts down tho upper section upon it, and pri'ssesthem 
together in a press, the descent of wjtjieli squeezes out 
the superfluous clay. The workmaA 1.11611 cutting the 
expressed shreds frort. the mould, opens it, and the pipe 
is nearly complete as to shape —an nigepilJus adjustment 
of the inimld having foriiiod the hollow bowl. In this 
state, the pipes are passed to the trimmer, generally a 
young lad or a fpmale. The trimmer, with a sharp steel 
iustAiment, first pares.away the thin iwotuberanees on 
the stum formed bj'the jttnetionofthe two sections of the 
mould ; then drosses tho'bowl to a neat shape; then cuts 
the mouthpiece smoOtJii then draws out the stoel-ro<l, 
and blows down the piflp, to he sure that if has a free 
passage for tlie smoke^khd, lastly, lays it on tlie franio 
to dfy, prevlo’us'to bwraing in the kiln. A pipe-kiln is 
more or less capaciousain proportion to thcSi'xigencies 
of the establishment; MK an enonnqus number of pipes 
may be burned in a c(»p«iratively small kiln, as they 
are ingenkmsly packea bn frames, so that little space 
is lost, and are. sufficiently fired in a short time. On 
inquiry, ivo tare informed thift the number of pipes 
nnido in this estal^ishmcnt, when trade is prosperous 
awl the demand dirisk, is about forty-five gross a day; 
■#hic)i gives an average of nearly 600 pipes per diem 
for each of the hands employed. With the exception 
of, a, fractional proportion, tho whole of them find 
their yray into the tap-rooms and parlours of tlie 
publicans and tho shops of the tobacconists. When 
sent to a distaiiA*, they are packed as carefully as 
possible fitahjhc loss consequent on breakage is borne 
by yie consignW) « n ot by the maker. Countless 
numbers of them are sold in London by pipe-hawkers, 
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■who carry them about by hand, and each of whom 
cultivates a ‘ pipe-walk,’ or a connection with publicaits 
and tobacconists, whom he seppl^s from year to year. 
The profit these men derive from their merckaiulisc is 
exceedingly small; but they have an allcwance forj 
breakage, which, being a careful race, they contrive to 
avoid, and thus increase their pefcentage. 

The attempts of the English at fimey and ornamental 
pipo-makjng are confined chiefly to imitations “of 
foreign productions, and to the finishing, mounting, 
and polishing of such as are imported in tlie rough. 

Tile French, among whom anything resembling the 
English and Dutch model is rarely seen, are said to 
employ about 4000 hands in the manufacture of 
common pipes. *As they do witli everything they 
undertake, they have brought the elements of art to 
bear both upon the design and the ornamentation of 
tlieir pipes. They are not under tlic necessity of 
making them at the rapid rate above described, as 
tliey would sooner think of tiirowiug away tlie glass 
from wlucli (liey have drunk, wlien it was cmjtty, 
tlian tlie pipe from whicli they have, smoked. Tlie 
commonest Frencli pipe is a well-linisliod article, ■witli 
a graceful bowl .and a well-proportioned stftu ; and its 
owner keeps it in a case, reveres it for its blackened 
hue and pungent odour, and grows attaclicd to it from 
long use. Numbers of tho bettor class of Frencli 
pipes arc iisiinufactured of porcelain, and some arc 
I adorned with enamelled portraits and beautiful lieads, 
i executed m a style that puts to sliame tlie works of 
j our average miniature jiiiinters. .Otliers are formed of 
various kinds of eartli or earthy comiioiiiids, co^npressed 
in moulds by the potter, and aftojwards cut in deepiir 
I relict by liaii;J, Some are made of rare kinds of wood, 
i turned in tlie Lathe or artistically earvcd,»and lined 
I uitli clay or e.arthen howls to resist' tho fire. Again, 

! they are fashioned in elegant sliapes from masses of 
agate, amber, crystal, cornelian, and ivory, as well as 
till! various kinds of pure or mixed iiielals. ^’ipes 
I i fashioned of every prautieahlc m.ateriiil, and upon 
' winch unwearied labour and exquisite taste liave been 
' liestowed, are to he met wflk in the stores of llic 
P.arisian dealers; and yet it is a rare tlimg to see in a 
I I-’arisian's moulli anything nidl-e cosily tliaii the siiiiple 
iiiiic-incli pipe of soft porous clay, wdiicli, with its case, 

\ fitting it almost as closely as tho niouiil in wliich it 
j was pres.sed, may be houglit for twguty-five sous. The 
j nl.agniticent pipes of the French market are got up 

• tor the delectation of the foreigners, witli wliom tile 

, capital abounds, and for tlie pipo-colleetor, a being 
I wlio rides a liobby liable to become franticly 
1 ('xtravagant. * 

The Germans have perhaps experimented more 
profoundly in pipes than any other European people. 
Tliey long used a beautiful pipe, carved by the licrds- 
■ men and peasants of the Black Forest from the close- 
grained and gnarled root of tlie dwarf-oak. The wood 
is hard enough to resist the action of the fire, becoming 
but sliglitjg' charred by years of use. The carvings 
represented sylvan scenes—hoar-hunts, rencontres 
with wolvlSS•sleigl^driving, fowling, and the exploits 
of robbers. Not unfrequently tho subject was'an 
illustration of ancient German literature, a scene 
front the story of Keynasd the Fox—or of the works of ‘ 

• Goethe or Schiller, in wliich Karl, or JPaust, or the 
Satanic leer of Mcphistopheles, w%s sure to figure. 
These wooden pipes, and, indeed, all'others save th» 
common clay-pipe of the peasant, were deJtined to lose 
their ground, and disappear before the meerschaum. 
This curious mineral, wiiieh is to the European v^hat 
the pipe-stone is to the Indian, is found in pits in 
various parts of. Asia Minor, some* specimens being 
also brought from tho Crimea. It is dug Injlhe form 
of clay, and is called by the Tatar^I:c^JiWf,'or sea-foam 
(meer-schaum), from tho notion wlucli prevails, Thait 
when dug from the pit, it puffs up like foam. Its 


a mponent elemints we chiefly siliea, magnesia, car- 
nip acid, and water. In its manufacture into pipes, 
the larger proportion of the material turns out useless, 
owing to tlie difficulty of getting rid of tlie air it 
contains, whiph causes it to split wlien heated. Ik 
differs grearty. in v’alue’in ifroportion to its texture and 
transparency—that wliich is white and of a chalky 
aspect being Htflo worth, while that wliicli is tran.4- 
parent and,delicately mottled is highly esJeenied. It 
IS allowed by good judges to be the bust material for 
pipes, as, by its porosity and mass, it piitigates tlie 
strength of tlie tobacco, and is slow to heat. Constan¬ 
tinople 13 tlie great ni.ai> for lA'crschaum, whether in 
the form of pipes or umnAuufaetured. 'jlio trade is 
almost entirely in the hands of German and I’ohsh 
dealers, wlio supply, not only the yest of Europe, hut 
Nortli and South America, and many of tho colonies, 
witli meerschaum-pipes. Tliey m.ay be plirchasod at 
aiy price, .accosding to size,*qualit 3 q and workmiinsliip,' 
from a single slulling to orX.-.'iO, and even more.* 
Tiiey already exist in millions and tens of millions; 
tliey form a part of*tlio pcrtnmicl of almost every 
hroatliing German man above tlie rank of,a brfor,; 
tliey are a part of every traveller’s equipment, go 
^vlier# lie may ; tliey are pushing tlie clay-pipes out 
ot u.se in Holland, Belgium, .arid Erance; they liavo 
inv.aded Spain and Italy in irresistible numbers; and 
they inundate our own territories through their length 
and breadtli. 

* In proportion ns a genuine nieeapchaum is regularly 
smoked, that portion of tlie bowl exposed to the 
greatest heat gr.adually changes its hue; the cool 
cream-colour giving place to a warm saffron tint, and 
this by degrees deepens into a dense Vamlyck brown, 
almost hlaek. A pipe which takes tliis colouring well 
imiltiplics its value many-fold, and it is tlierefore the 
ohjeet of tlie smoking connoisseur to sup^TviiUce this 
dense liroivn hue as soon as possihlo. But the tiling 
cannot lie dune to perfection if tlie pipe, once lighted, 
lie allowed to cool; and, as a man cannot smoke for 
ever, perfection in colouring is rarely attained. An 
ciitliusiast in pipes, however, liit upon a plan by which 
the grand desideratum could be wrought out. He 
purchased a ‘glorious ni^'erscliaum’ of a fashionablo 
shopkeeper—had it comfortably swaddled in n dozen 
folds aj flannel, aii(>coraiinasioned tlie dealer to enter 
into treaty with a dcBtclimeut of life-guardsmen at 
Whiteliall, binding them to keep it constantly smoking 
day and night,‘by passing iL from mouth to mouth as 
they relieved caeli other—the dealer iupplying tliem 
witli the best tobacco iTt Iiis patron’s expense. Tlio 
experiment was carried out, and suceceded»to admira¬ 
tion.' After seven months’ smoking day and iiiglit, 
tlie swaddling ciit^elojies were removed, and revealed 
tile most magnifit'cnt speeimen of pipe-colouring which 
the cy8 of man liad ever belield. Tiio patron was in 
ecstasies witli ids prize, but received a sudden cooler 
when, demanding tlio bill, account for a hundred 
and odd pi^.tuds was put into his hands, wliigh, in spite 
of his remonstrances, lie had to pay for the gratification _ 
of his whim. ' ' 

In all tobacco, there are more or less of certain acrid 
and poisonous ingredients, wliich the smoker imbibes 
witli the smoke. Nortliern peoples seem to care but 
little about tiiem, and take less pains to get rid of 
tlicm. Tlie Germans make a small reservoir in tlie 
heel of their pipes for tins reception of the poisonous 
oils, and our own dealers furnish various ingenious 
devices to arrest it in its transit from the bowl to tlie ’ 
mouthpiece; but the mass of our smokers consume' 
the strongest tobacco without any precautions of this 
kind, thoiigh it is known tliat the empyrcmuatic oil^ 
is as deadly as prussic acid. On the other liand, the 
Orientals ahd tropical poppies eitlicr purify the stncike. 
by drawing it threugh wOTcr,*aB is dime by the Turks, 
or divest the tobacco ^f its aerffi 'qualities before 
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smoking. The Ev.st Indians and Tifi'etians, who u&', 
for the most p-irt, metal pipes—of iron or bronze—ai'j 
compelled to smoke a very mild tobacco, to escape the 
cflects of diese poisons; and the West Indians and 
Mexicans, )vho seldom use pipes, bitiijoll the leaf 
into cigars, {.re careful in the /election oTthe mildest 
plant, and invariably tljrow away the cigar when half 
c'onsumeil, by which llicy escape afl \lavour of the 
poisonous oils. r 

It is among the Orientals bordering on the Medi- 
terranfau that we see the tobacco-pipe in its greatest 
glory, and playing the most important part. Take 
from the Turk or the Sgyntiwn his cliihouque, and you 
denationali^' him at once. ' He smokes at all seasons 
an(\ undej all circumstances; and the only chance you 
have of catching hkn awake jirithout his pipe, is when 
he is saying his prayers, or cutting the throats of his 
enemies; in either of wliiyh cases it is equally dange¬ 
rous to obtrude yourself on his notioc. Wlierc the 
‘pipe is such a neeessitj’, it is no wonder that it is also 
an idU, and that i)rodigal sums are sometimes lavishi'd 
n[)qn its manufacture, its nddrnment, aud upon its 
n.irious adjuncts and fittings. The pipe of a pacha in 
state is to be seen sparkling with the rarest gemsj 
whose value would imrehase half a county; aiH 
the stick or tube alone, sums amounting to several 
thousands of pounds of English money have been 
expended. The wealth and influence of the ho^.viho 
entertains you, may he measured by the costliness pf 
the .pipes and the Hgmber of them prepared for your 
smoking. In whatever part of the divan you cliooso 
or chancc.to sih tliere is the cliihouque rcaily to your 
Iiand; and should you remove to anotlicr part, you are 
spared tlie labour of carrying it with you. If }'ou 
chance to set foot on one in your passage, and crush 
the cost^ bowl to bits, not a muscle is seen to move 
on the im p B » iii>.rbable face of the host, while the wrecks 
are removed, and replaced by a speeinicn more costly 
still. The Turk will tell you that he finds at once a 
Solace and a stimulant in ills pipe; tliat the use of it is 
energising for action, and restorative after fatigue; and 
that lie has no occasion for intoxicating liquors so long 
as ho has his pipe. He is surprised thatou consider 
smoking provocative of thirst, and w-onders liow tliat 
should be. It is not until you have tried a few pipes 
of tlic genuine Latakia loaf, jirepSrcd by nativai-iiands 
for native use, that you become a contort to his 
opinions ou the subject of sinnkiug. 

The pips of the smoker it as luuelJ suii'icet to the 
clianges of fasliion as are tjic^garments ho wears; but 
all these changes sewn to have originated with us siueo 
.the close <5f the last war. The first of the porcelain, 
carved, and meerschaum pipes bchol^ in England, were 
in the hands and moustached mouths^ of the allies who ' 
came over here in 1814, and who made them j;iniiliar 
to the populace by their daily and nightly exhibition 
in the streets o| London. The English potters sought 
to imitate tlicse in waresiof various colours, hut their 
productioiw were found to be so intolerably hot in 
. llic. emoking, that they could not 4>o used. Then the 
. foreign pipes were imported, and a brisk trade sprung 
, up, in spite of an ad valorem duty of 30 per cent., 
intended for the protection of our own wares. The 
inocrsclmums came late, and, owing to the duty, were 
imported in the rough, and llicn turned, carved, 

.. polished, and sumptuously mounted Vitb silver and 
even gold ornaments by the London jewellees. They 
, bore the bell for twenty years, during which time they 
assumed every variety of fomi that the imagination 
"could devise—the last important change being the 
divestiture of all ornament, and a return to,the pritfli- 
tive shape of the Tiirkish pipe-bowl. At the present 
moineuL however, the meerschaum is on the decline— 
the .jwMW,generation of smifeers, as well at home as 

f abrOTd, being sqljsgd with a mania Ar the short cutty- 

Ijs, ranging ftom two and p half to., six inches in the 
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sjem, whicli, being stuck iji the mouth, leaves the 
hands at liberty for whatever they may find to do. 

A glance, but nob too* hasty a one, at the siiop- 
window ef a west-^ud tobacconist at the present 
moment, will afford the spectator a fair history of the 
pipe-movement- for the last half-century. There he 
will see eyery step or the advance, from the common 
clay-pipe of the last war period, up to the cutty of the 
pftsent hour. He wilj sce that everything may he, 
and 'has been turned into a pipe, from ‘ a roan and 
a brother’ in black earth, to a llironed monarch in 
alabaster and gems, and from a new-born babe to a 
death’s-head and cross-bones. He will find every 
workable material iircssed into tlyi service of the 
smoker, irrespective of its iulrinsic worthlessness or 
value, from the commonest clay to the choicest agate 
and amber and the precious metals. lie will find the 
adjuncts and appliances of the pipe in siiapcs as multi¬ 
form and as expensive as tlie pipe itself—the stem, 
the Iiollowed branch of the cherry or the aliiiond-tree ; 
or,* assuming the form of a flexible lube, wovim -Hitli 
threads of goldi aud silver, and silk of dazzling hues, 
and from g few inches to many j'ards in length- 
adapted fof the cutty, which hangs from the lips, or 
for the bubbling liuokah, from wliieli a dozen guests 
may propel a cormiion cloud, and for everything which 
ranks between those two extremes. 

If any one would extend his roscarthes in this 
direction'bej'ond the fasliionablo tobaeeonisf.s sho])- 
window, the best thing ho can do is to visit tlie 
museum of a pipe-collector. * What such an enthusiast 
will do j[i the way of indulging his liobby is knonu 
tM few beyond hfs Jkost intimate associates, and even, 
they are strangers to the sacrifices it cos )<. him. Mow 
and then,'however, at rare intervals, death and the 
auctioneer eoinhinc to reveal the mystery ; and all the 
uorld is set a-wondering at the suUiinity of the 
tobacco-pipe ideal, as it bursts upon tlieiii in the 
niusewm of the deceased collector. Then for a few 
days tlicre is a gathering‘of, virtuosi around the 
splendid hoard—a ho.nrd of bowls that would dowry a 
batch of daughters, of 5iifcks that would purehasc acres 
of timber, and of tobaeco whose exquisite odour lures 
the knowing-oiU'S to hid, and hid, aud hid, to the tunc 
01 five, ten, fifteen guineas a ii'iund 1 

But we are overstepping our limits, and must hasten 
to put out our pip», trusting that the reader will be 
eoutent with‘Uiis Bird’s-eye view of tlie subject. 

THE CHINESE COVKIiNMENT, HUMAKE 
c AND INHUMANE. 

Udiung the last summer, accounts carac thick upon 
us from ‘ the Middle Kingdom,’ CMlculated to corro¬ 
borate that horrible characteristic we liad heard was 
peculiar to the Chinese—an atrocious indiflerence to 
human life and suffering. Vague rumour has re] leatedly 
whispered for months past that, on ttie*.repalsc of 
the rebels in the vicinity of Canton ci^^COO a day, 
or 400, 200, at least 150, of those unhappy wretclics 
were pi4>licly put to death, abruptly decollated, or 
tediously quartered; savagely cut open to have .their 
warm palpitating vitals exposed to the, vulgar gaze, or 
deliberately pioceAealed. 

» Amid these harrowing tales of horrors, the inquiry 
forces itself on us—‘How can this harmonise with the 
fine-sounding professions of die EmperorSof China, who 
from time immemorial has set himself forth as the 
Father and Mother of his people ? ’ The only reply wo 
have, is the trite remark, that practice and profession 
are dif^nl^higgs^jand often do not tally. 

{5n examining the structure of the Chinese govern¬ 
ment, one is surprised to meet with the numerous 
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exhibitions of a form and character that is r 9 alfy 
palernal. We rise from the survey witli the iuipressioft 
that tho original plan and aim was to constitute the 
imperial autocrat a nursing father, who shotilJ watch 
over the interests of his subjects, and provide for their 
uolfare, improvement, and advan^mient. 

Take the following ns a sample. • Auiongst*the prin¬ 
cipal executives of that niafveUous state, there is 
‘ tlie Board of Bunishments.’ 'The prime object of this 
institute is to aid the sovereign in correcting the 
errors of the people; accordingly, it takes cognizance 
of all punishments tliroughout the empire; likewise 
the settlement oft penal laws, the decision of cases 
and ai)peala, .the confirmation or alteration of judicial 
sentences, and the regulation of fines and mulcts. 

Tlic official reports from the various judicial courts 
in the land, are referred to this board for examination 
and approval. Its decisions, it is expected, are to 
accord with tlie laws of the empire ; nor in any case*is 
it permitted to deviate from tliose laws, even on tlie 
plea of the emperor’s former decisions in^jlikc eases, 
unless the law on those decisions has been expressly 
(.ritered a.s a supplementary' clause in the national code. 
Upon this higher court devolves the responsibility of 
adjudging w!»cther the laws arc duly applied tbrougli- 
oul file country, neither with partial leineneymor with 
niiilignified se\crilj'. All capital cases are laid before 
them, ami, at the autunmal sessions, the entire list of 
ap])i als from tlie provinces is presented to his imperial 
majesty for examination. Ills luijjcstj ’s own uecisions 
upon the res^ctivc cases ore recorded by' this iioard, 
and promptly forwarded by' it to the provincial judges 
as liie final sentence. 

'I'liat, in tlu' theory of titcir penal system, there is 
not a recklessness, hut a singular regard for iuiman life, 
i.< evident from tlie fact, tliat the ordinary ca^es of 
cajiital ofi'enders are referred to tliis sujierior executive. 
Jligliivay robbery' .'irid murder, bigli-lreason and piracy, 
meet w'illi summary piinislinwat; hut in the ease of 
all Ollier ooudemiied criminals, the senlunce of dentil 
[lassed by a provincial judge Aiust abide the sanction 
of ids imperial majesty ; and the executions of these 
unfortunate wretches must be postiionbd until the 
arrival of the autocrat’s replies. Accordingly, it not 
unfrequontly happens tliat when tlie piviisliment of 
death is recorded against a man—no time being fixed 
for his execution—after thud,npse of uiontlis tlie affair 
IS eufl'ered to be forgotten, and the culiirit is either 
ticavily fined or banished. » 

Next, we.have amongst tlie Chinese tho institution 
of Inquest, on deaths accidental, violent, sudden, or 
susjiienms. 

A few years ago, during my residence at Shatig-hae, 
a bund of native prisoners W'cre riotous and insub¬ 
ordinate. To settle the matter—for, they became 
perfectly fij^oeious and unmanageable—tlie presiding 
official in thecity called in a company of military, 
and shot tWWT'deaS w'ithiu the prisou-vvalls. Their 
carcasses, however, could not lie removed until a 
coroner’s inquest should sit on them; and, ift it was 
the very height of midsummer, to preserve'their bo'dies 
from corruption nintil the coroner should.arrive, cakes 
of ice were brought in and thrown ofHer them. 

A second incident CMiie under my observation, alsc« 
at Shiiug-hae, which, I subjoin, with all tht particulars 
of a Chinese, corona’s inquiry. Early in August 
1851, a native was carried into the missionary tnc&cal 
hospital in a state of comifietc collapse. His extre¬ 
mities w'cre cold, ifis colour pale, Ills eyes sunken, 
his pulse quick, but feeble. He w'as evidently^dyiag j 
aiid, notwithstanding the prompt j^Bfltion of Mr 
liockhart, the surgeon, he died shortly after admissTont 
That same day, in the course of the afternoon, I 


observed a part^of Qliinesc poliee-sunnors Iinstening 
ti^ the hospital, witli red cards, red candles, rod 
cushions, and tal'lo-clotlis. My curiosity' prompted'me 
to join tlioni, and watch tliem throughout. They entered 
,the central hall of the hosjiital, and arrayed the chairs' 
and tables) Its if ftir tlse rSeeptiuu of an olBeial. Mr 
Lockhart inquired what they meant by* all this, as 
ho hiwl not recfriM3d any notice’ of a magisterial visit:. 
They intinii^tcd that the mayor of Shang-hai^was about 
to hold an inquest on the body of the nmn that had 
just died. Mr Lockhart coolly and resolqlely ordered 
thorn to desist from those preparations, as he'could- 
admit no individual, of,.irfiatt>i'er rank, willnu Ids 
premises without the usua/ forms of otiq!iettc. No 
o.ard had been presented to him, and they must return 
to tluir master's house. They' sqid in excuse, that 
tho case was urgent, niiA tlie city mayor was on his 
way. But tlic runners found it of no avail to parley : 
and, bumlliiig ,up cusidons* and rugs, they' hurried 
back to inform ids worship, wlioiji tliey met entering s 
tile grounds. His card was forthwitli handed i^, and 
the magistrate was rectfiveil with due courtesy'. L’'pun 
Ins worsldp taking his scat as coroner, the, hrptlioa 
of tlic deceased, and one or two others, came forward 
Ub ciiip evide.nco iiow the deceased eamo by Ids death, 
'riwy said lie had received a violent blow' on the 
abdomen, from a certain person tlicy named, iiimie- 
diiitel^ after wliich lie fell to the gfound, complaining 
of severe pain, and was brought into tliis hospital, 

< ^tablislicd by foreigners for tlio benefit of the native 
population. 

The luay'or was the cldef coroner; Ids assistant was 
a medical man, who aided him as he coufil in this' 
department. After the examination of tlie w itnesses, 
tliese two gentlemen entered tlic ward wliero tlie 
deceased W'as lying. Kemoving the counterpane, tho 
assistant particularly examined the corpsoan*-"aSfccrtain 
tile seat of the blow'. In Ids investigation, lie used 
a sort of steel instrument, for w'hat purpose no one 
know's. He turned it tliis way and tliat, and at last 
came to the conclusion tliat the man was not dead. 
’I'hereuiion, the chief coroner felt greatly disconcerted 
—unable to decide whctlier the man was dead or alive. 
Tlicy both felt tlie pulse, i^id said that it was beating; 
but, ill truth, tho two were themselves so much 
lUistcr#! that they Scould not feel. At length, Mr 
Lockhart lelievod them by the assurance that the man 
was indeed dead. The next question that, agitated 
llicin was yie "real and,proximate cause of death: 
tins tlicy felt at a loss ^o,detormiue... Although an 
explanation was oflered by Mr Lockhart, yet tliey 
W'cre dissatisfied; and they left the building undecided. 
Eventually, a verdict of murder was found against tho 
person tliat assaulted the deceased, and tlie punish- 
nieut of death reCbrdcd, merely recorded, against him. 

In ttic theory of tlie native government of Oliina, 
such are some of tlie precautionary' gtups to chock 
injustice and oppression, aii^ to protect human life. 
Especially j' capital punishments, when tl«s life of a 
fellow'-niortal is forfeited, their system indicates, no 
slight endeavour nor insincere purpose to secure'an 
honest and impartial consideration. Although it can¬ 
not but be obvi'dua to foroipi otervers on the spot, that 
in perhaps a majority of instances the plan signally 
fails of its full effects, we must own that, taking 
into account the low value set upon life by Oriental 
governments, such provision for the admimstratidn of 
justice and mercy as is presented by the arrangements 
of tlie Board of Funishiuents, &c., does the Chinese 
people high credit. If the administrators of penai law 
among the Chinese—their local judges especially—were 
under the salutary influence of precautionary measures 
to prevent collusion, malversation, and haste, it might 
be 110 extravagance to ilexpeet that Chink should 
become the best gbverned* cointry out of the pale of 
Christendom. , * 

) 1 
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SILVIO PELLICO, \ 

‘ IMJ> 1 \IS 0 WED IN THE VENETIAN PIOMBI. 

• ['Another change of apartments now took place. The new room, 
which was flso, under the Plombi, fiod tsvo winUnws—the one 
looking out oA the palace of the patriareli; the other, small and 


And dearer to tlie captive’s car were those soft whispered 
• words, 

Than strains of sweetest music, or lays of tuneful birds: 
They helaed to soothe his troubled heart, his. darkened way 
to cheer. 

To keep alive the torch of hope, and bid him not despair. 

( 


high up W the wall, could only be reached hy placing a chair on tflicn years had onward rolled, and lie again wu'i 

the table, b^t when attained, It commanded a view of great part , 

of the city and the lagoon. In some aiiartmenlt opposite the dreams he would aTipCar once more a prisoner to be ; 

_1_J|^__ 11.. ...l.n. arwnvi jtaiUi/vnrl <hn Irlnd avmrvn 4 hv ^ .. .. 


window, lived a poor family, who soon evinced the kind sympathy 
they fij^t for tUe prisoner by Ihoii^ compassionate gestures .... 
These consolations wore renewed night and morning: when the 
lamps were lighted, and tiio Aindows about to he closed, the 
children usedT to call from then window' “Good-night, Silvio;*' 
and the mother, emboldened iiy tlie darkness, would repeat in a 
torfe of crfiotlon : “ Good-night." '-^PMiea't Mmoird 0 / hit Ten 
Yeari’ Coplfefty.] ' * 


birE-ASSUBANCE. 


no loved to gaze upon tlie .sby .and on the glimmering stavs: 
AH Venice in Iicr lovelme-ss lay stretelicd benciitli his eu-, 
Vith lier towers, and sphes, ami cujml.as, and glowing w a 
and sky. 

And frnm the Campanile’s dome, when the air was soft and 
clear, * 

The sniiiul of human voices was wafted to hi-, ear ; 

And when the eve was falling, the g'dndelierc’s stri#li 
■Would bring tlio days when he was free back to Ids 
thoughte again. 

( c • 

And thus he st#od iiimusiiij?B li'ep, and tliouglit upon life’s 
stoims; 

When, at S casement opposite, he saw two childish forms : 


He marked their earnest pitying gliyice, tlieir looks of in difficulties were he cut off, will be so rash as to delay 


sympathy, 

Tor liira, the lonely captive, in the dreaded Piombi, 

And gentle wordf ofjdtyinglove fell from those children fair. 
And like tlie dew on parcliSS ground, stole aof|,ly on bis ear. 

........il.A.I __^ t.:.. __A__-..-A :A *__ -.-.A A_ 


more slow; * 

When silence in the city reigned, and darkness hid from 
sight? 1 

Those welcome roioes ctfno 'again: •' Poor Silvio, good¬ 
night.’ • ^ 


Again he from his casement gazed upon the sea and sky; 
Again he heard tlioae treasured words of cliildliood’s 
sympathy. 


Tlic man of twenty-five years of ago, young, strong, full 
The captive stood ifl Ids dungeon drear; no friendly aid of ho^e, and health, and vigour, tidnks, pcrliaps, tliat lie 
was nigh; , need not concern himself aliout lifc-a.ssuran(:e at prescul, 

And from his eye the’gn.shing tear fell in mute agoiiy; as, ho has a long lease of life before him. I.et as .see if 

He gifecd upon his prison’s walls,,upon its floor of stone, tins is a sound view wliieh he takes of his own position. 

Ai(d tliouglit uiioii ins dreary lot—a prisoner there alone. According to life now well-known laws of the value of life 

" * at differciii* ages, lie may expect to live about tliirty-scvcii 

For weeks had passed since first within those gloomy waH years. Now, liow many eliances are there again.st his 
confined • *’ * continuing regularly to set aside tlie annual sum lie designs 

In loneliness and weariness, a cifiitive, he had pined; as a proiision ior his family, in tlie ovent of ids decease, 

And, like a cagtd bird, bis lieart wa-s panting to lie free ; nlien lie is not impeilcd by the fear of loss in fidling in Ins 

Yet time went on, and still there came no hopes of it''crty. engageiiieiit with auotlier iiarty, by tlui formalih' of tlir 

contract lictween them, by the periodical demand of tin; 

The sun was shining'iiear and bright; the air was fresh and f'»;'l’-»’y ? ’ ^ ''"f '“'S’” ^liey will amount to 

” little compared with what ail in.surance-conipaiii would giie, 

.The gmldL liglii w.a.s glancing on tlie wntor.s of the sea; continually emToaehed upon for t.illmg 

And e’en within tliat cliaml.or dm. a railianco ,t inaile, '’’'J"C‘«* ,^o iinprove ti.ese savings a 1 . 

And round the lonely prisoner the glowing sunlight plajed "“'c''>>c can, with p.-rfe.-t seeurily. Is^”' !< ;C y In be 

^ ” ' ox.; iii.-est tliein trnni time to tmio .so readily, or .so 

, . seeurciv, as a oomp.iiiy wliicli receives flieni i'rom liim in 

He c]iiKb £d up to Ins easement Ingb, for through us even quarteilj-payments, and, witlmnt 

narrow oars 1 . • , tronbio to idm, invests tlicin s.afely and profitalily!' And 


tronbio to idm, invests tlicin s.afely and profitalily!' And 
w liat bright prospect, what fair elianee of lieaitli, lung iifc, 
or good-fortune, can he set ag;'iinst tlie moral eeitairity he 
acquires tiiat those for wliom lie. is anxious to provide are 
as.sured lieyond all aeeilmts or risks of tho simi lie i.-i 
desirous to seeure fin* fliom, even slionld he die flic nev; 
day .after li.iviiig paid only tlie first annual premimn ? How 
many ehanees are there against his attaining the e.xiiec- 
lalion duo to his age? Of <>vcry hundred jiersons of tl;" 
sanu' age, ten will he cut off in ten years. tVhat assuraiu'c 
has lie that he will Ait he one of tlie ten? In tlie next Icn 
yiars, eIevcn''more will have gone to their graves; and at 
tile end of the thirty-seven years, of tlie liundied wlm, 
thirty-seven y carsjirev iously.w ere living men of twenty-fu e, 
oiilv fifty-six—little more tlian half—will remain. Vlio, 
tliAi, that would leave any one for whom he has a regaid 


insuring because lie has a chance of a lung life I Hut tlii.v 
is not all. If lio delays, he may be attacked by disease. 
He will, most likely, liavo about nine weeks’ sickness between 
twenty-five and thirty-five, the effects of which oil ills 
constitution may raise considerably the premimn for iiisnr- 


-caitu Alltv bllV V»V-1» VJli UUliUy PVUiC aUUilV l/lilllP CUi . ^ “l* T/» t 

Though y«.«ithful wore his comforters, vet it >*as sweet to Between thiity-five and forty-nv%, he is Jjaule 

know • to about twelve weeks’ illness; fifteen, lictvvcon forty-five 

That there wore some who pitiedliim, his lonelincas and wo. fifty-five. Lastly, should he liive tnfffflfngular good- 

fortune to have all these ehanees turning in his favour—to 
When morning’s rosy fiiiHBrs touched the'purpie lulls with ‘"•‘“1“ “ life--to acquire independence—to have pro- 
goMj ^ served ftood health, so that delay would not have increased 

And ere tho deep cathedral bell its matin summons tolled; **’* premium, ^e cannot be so selfisli as to complain, wlien ho 

Before tho city’s busy Imm rose on the stilly air, receives a return btit little short of what he has advanced 

It bdre.thcir'morning greeting to the captiw prisoner. comppuhd interest)—to grudgethatlittle difference 

which has g^me to alleviate tlie sufferiiigs of others who 

And when the stars were shining, and night’s silvery veil less fortunate while he hiw so lai^rc a proportion 

hung low “ ® of payments returned to him, and has enjoyed so long 

And whin the pacing sentry’s step grew slow, and still ^® ‘’““^ly, or his old age,-A/r 

mnro slow • » * Awifs Circular on lAje-mina-ance. 
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A PAGE FROM MY LOG-ROOK.. 

On a beautiful sumiy December nioriiiiij^, we’fimixl 
ourselves becalmed within a few days’ sail of the Qipe 
of Storms. Every male on board, froij) the captain to 
the youngest cabin-boy, all that day went whistling for 
a breeze; but no kind old w'iteh, like her*in Marhcth, 
answered their conjurations with the promise, ‘ I’ll give 
thee a wind 1 ’ The sails flapped with sullen, sulky 
boom against the masts, as if they would wrench them¬ 
selves from their places; not a ripple wriiiklijd the face 
of the softly sw'elling sea, on which the sunshine played 
like a smile. In careles.s ease, tlie passengers, shaded 
from the sun by the awning, reclined or loinjged upon 
the sky-lights, vainly endeavouring tr^look unc oncerned. 
One grim rl4 East Tndi.an, who had grumbled ever 
since we left jiort, whenever we sailed moAj than six 


at lengtii went below to woo the drowsy god, and then 


silence and night feigned snpreml'. 


Morn eamc, and with it— a jjreeze ? Alua ! no. ’I'lierc^ 
was a Iieavy uneasy swell running southward, and the 
water h.ad a troubled, dirty ajipearance. The glass 
has fallen greatly, notw itli.^tanding the fing wcathtr 
[^during the last two days, wliieh is very strange; it is 
' r*)\v%ising again, and we will most probably cateli a 
smart wind, for calms hi tlicso latitudes are rare, and 
of short duration. Alarmed by the falling of the 
hardtncler, the captain took the precaution of sending 
itoivii the ro 3 al v'ards, and lashinij tlicm'to the lower 
rigging; and he is now ImsiR’ engaged in superintend¬ 
ing the preparations for bending on studdint'-sails; for 
there are faint breaths of wind, now lie're, now tliere, 
now listen, now on our quarter, raising slight ripples, 
and sundry' daik lines on tiio sc'a’s tronhlod hre.ast. 


; knots an hour, and wlio was now more than ever ill- 
I natured bee.ause w'o did not sail at all, laj' and r.iilod at 
everything, human and dnino, oecasionally varying his 
1 amusements by poking ^lie fowls in tlic coops’wlien 
j their glee burst fortli in anytliing but a harmonious 
I cliorus. Some of the yoang5i*gentlemeu, dissatisfied 
I with heaven’s air, dilTused a nii;otian atmosphere around 
j them; others, es])eeially the female portion of tlio 
I company, forgot their cures in following the fortunes 
of amiable young ladies and gentlemen, as set forth 
in the pages of Sir Walter or iJiekeint, and some, 
too lazy to chat, or too w'cll-informed to read, killed 
time in le.aning over the ship’s side and gazing dowm 
I into the sea's blue doptlis as earnestly <is if they were 
^ trying, for a wngcr, who could first sec the bottoih* or 
j expected to behold some sea-green mermaid or fresh 
spanking breeze emerge from tlie sleeping waters. 

Slowly but surely time passed by-, and the dinner- 
hour arrived. More wine was drunk that afternoon, 
1 am certain, than had been consumed on any one day 
since we letft Calcutta. The Old Indian, in particular, 
paid great ag|ptioii to the port, which seldom moved 
,;^far from Ins elbow, and when the ladies left, soon 
after the dessert was placed upon the table,#the con¬ 
versation grew animated pad poetical, and the decanters 
loss and less full. Everything must come to an end, 
however; so the gentlemen, with'their cigar-cases, 
adjourned to the poop, to enjoy the company of th* 
ladies and tlio calmness of the evening.*. Time sped 
on; the 8un*went down, and fast upon his footsteps 
came the night, with,her troops of tiiought-like shadows 
and her hosts of stars. Hour aftej Iiour came and 
wentj, the watches were changed; the look-outs paced 
the forecastle with tlieir steady trajg^;'' and’ all ,Uio 
passengers left the cuddy ‘ to turn in,’ except Urnse 
Ifew who still lingered over the wine-cup: even they 


The faint pulls beeimiu .stronger and stea'iaer; tlio 
tinp rolls le.ss, and (hero are foam-hells Mowly gliding 
past upon our leo —n liopefiil sign. By noon, wo are 
sailing two or three knots an hour, witli the light 
sails drawing beautihilly. 

‘ There's a niiiekcrel sky above us, sir,’ remarked 
the old sail-inaker, direeting my attention to the pheno¬ 
menon aforesaid. ‘ I ’ll tty a pint of rum to a nip of 
brandy, that before night wo’ll have our musie. for 
nothing ; ’,and he repeated a rhyming adage, the pur¬ 
port of whieh w.as, that when a mackerel sky was se6n, 
It was sure J,o be foliowerj bj^tempestuous weather. 

At dinner, every face^ Uiuked hilgh*. The captain 
told one of his best storic.s, whieh elicited a grunt of 
aiiplause even from ‘ the grumbling Indian,' as he was 
called. Ever andemon the mate's voice is heard giving 
order.!, wliicli pcS,s us .all in greater good-humour; the 
wind ft ereeping more and more ahead ; the stu’n’- 
sails are taken in; tlio foam is hissin| past the open 
cuddy-windows, on which ou^eyes glance complacently; 
SVC hear t'j* wind now soughing wildly. Onward our 
good ship flies, iiJlling and tumbling, and pitching 
about playfully, like a huge whale sporting in the 
sunsliiiie. Ha»k! ‘ Stand bv the fore and maintop- 
gallant haulyardsl’ The (^tiun looks up at the 
compass above him, gives his head a sagacious nod, 
and observes to the mate that it ‘is fkeahening fast.’ 
The mate takes the hint, goes below for his pea-jacket 
and cap, and issues upon deck, wl^pre ho finds them, 
busily clewing up the top-gallants. ‘ Boatswain, you 
had better put the spilling-lines on,’ he shouts to 
that functionary, who was directing the operations 
forward. Tlie mate takes a keen look to windward— 
lie is by no means pleased with its apponranee—‘ Very 
dirty,’ he muttcrs%s he tilns his eye^akmg the weather¬ 
board. Meanwhile, we ijre quietly sipping our wine,, 
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and indulging in ninjectures 8« wh^n we are likely 
to catch a glimpse of Table Mountain. A midshipmai^ 
pops'his head into the cuddy, touches his cap, and 
says: ‘Mr Launch is afraid We’re going to have a 
squall downupon us immedigtelj^ sir.^nd h^would like 
to know if he should take a reef in the topsails.’ The 
captain leaps fromdiis chair, and we o’! rise in confu¬ 
sion, and hurry below for our coats and cajjs. Imme¬ 
diately tho captain gains the poop, ho gives one hurried 
glance ^o windward, and then, in a voice of thunder, 
bawls out: ‘ Stand by the topsail-liaulyards—let go— 
handsomely., Away alrtTt, Bo’s’n, pipe all hands 

on deck, idlers and all.’ Merrily cliirp the pipes of 
the boatswain and liis mates: ‘.All hands shorten sail,’ 
he shouts. ‘ Tumble’up on deck liore, every one of you. 
Up with you’ Jackson, or I ’ll quicken you with a rope’s- 
end.’ Tlic clow-garnets are manned—tke sails flapping 
\ioisiIy in the wind, and the men leaping up the shrouds 
like mvnkeys. Down upon us^. swift as an eagle, is 
the squall corning, shrouded in mist, and whirling tlie 
spray frorti off the wiave-tops. There—’tis net twenty 
fathoms off—craek ! it has struck us—tlie maiiitoij-sailc 
is rent from top to bottom, and tlie fore one flaiiping .ds 
if it would escape from the holt-ropes. ‘ Let her seud, 
my man,’ says tlie captain to tlie man at the w^;eel. 
How beautifully she falls off before tlie wind ! and novy 
she is driving dead '\ii;fore it, overleaping the tossing 
waves at tlie rate of ten knots an hour. ‘On with tlie 
Bpilling-liiies,'.sliouts tlie skipper to tlie secoiid-iii.ate, 
wiio is standing in the niiiintop; ‘ and see if that royal- 
yard is securely laslied.’ ‘Ay, ay, sir,' answers the 
mate; and. tlie men ‘all together’ drag the sail up to 
the yariiJ*am3j;oiifiiie it under tho gaskets and spiiling- 
lines. 

As soon as the topsails were all snugly fastened up, 
the jib was hauled down, and the fore and main sail 
reefed; tlien tlie sliip’s head was broiiglit to its former 
position, and she staggered on, every now and then 
shipping a sea, until every stitcli of canvas was taken 
in, and tlie stomi-staysaii bent. J?y tliat time, it was 
quite dark, tlie send driftetf rapidly across the sky, 
and the wind howled, and moanai, and sliriel^d in 
the rigging! The hatches were battened down, and 
everything made as storm-worthy as possible, in order 
thgt-'.we might ride safely through tlie night. Tims 
we fay with oyr broadsiue to the wind,‘rising and 
falling, rolling and piteliiiig Knd lurcliing; while the 
wind seemed every moment inerciismg in force, and 
the waves in size. Every passenger liut myself was 
snugly enjoying his mulled port in Mie cuddy; tlicrc 
was somctliing so beautifully, fiercely,*wildly grand in 
the conflict of wind and wavg—in the proud imiitituous 
niotleii of our tidy little bark—that I could not leave 
the deck. Abott lialf-piij|t ten—live bells, according 
to sliip-tinie—I was standing, lialf-dreamiiila gazing at 

• the waters uoiling about the bowsgif tlie wiip, which 
had laid her forecastle nearly below tlie sea, wlien tlie 
pale face of an anxious husband popped up above tlie 
companion, and the next moment he wa# by the side of 
the mate, inquiring; 

‘ Is tliere any danger, Mr Launch ? My wife is so 
nervous, you know; and slie vows she won’t be able to 
turn lb, unless slie is made perfectly sure that we are 
in no danger.’ 

* ‘ Danger!’repeated the mate with a contemptuous 
shake of t}^. head, and looking, not admiringly, at the 

questi gife i' ‘Danger 1 my dear sir?—not a bit 1 Just 
tell SpS'W—— to— Look out for ftiat seal’ 
baWle4! he to the helmsman, as his quick eye caught 
sight trf' af tlireatening wave jtowering its wliite crest 
high. It WM too Wte.' Befofib the man could 

■''handle the wheel, ft broke clo^o by the side of the s hi p; 


leaping with a stunning shock upon deck, like a wild 
wolf on its prey. ‘ Hold on fdr your lives, gentlemen! ’ 
cried the mate, grasping the iron railing in front of the 
poop. , 

Bight across tho decks swept the mass of water, I 

saw Mr W-, who liad lost his grip, floundering in the 

flood, and rolling tolcLward as the, ship lay over, until 
tlie gunnclvias on a level with the sea; and, fearing he 
would be wuslicd overboard, made a dasii at him on 
my hands and knees. Before I could lay hold of liim, 
Iiowevcr, he was grasping tlie bars of a hen-coop. When 
tlie slop righted, lie rose spitting out tlie brine, with 
Ills long black hair dripping wet, and his face the very 
jiersoiiification’of fear. Without uttering a word, he 
dived below ; I followed, for I was thoroughly soaked, 

and was just in time to hear Mrs W- give an 

uneartlily shriek as her spouse burst into the cabin, 
threw hitiiself upon the bed, and fainted outright. In 
five npnutcs, I was in bed, snug under tlio blankets, 
and in ten more, fast, fast asleep. In about an hour 
and a half I awoke; and no wonder, for the noise was 
fit to awaken the dead. Oh, how distinctly in my cabin, 
wliicli bappencu to be the stern one, did I liear the 
slirieknig ol' the wind among the cordage, and tlie 
gurgling liiss ol tlie wind-lashed waves without, which, 
separated from me only by a plank, seemed like some, 
blood-thirsty multitude clamouring tumultuously for 
my life! Tlie rear of wind and wave, • 

When each contend 
Which is the mightier— 

the noisctof pots and pans, of boots and boxes, of tins 
nod watcr-eaiis, tumbling and sliding about and across, 
and up and down tlie floor, at every rdl or lurch— 
the creakipg of cribs—the straining of^planks—the 
wailinj^ of infants—the sobbings of terrified females— 
tlie clasliiiig of loose doors—tlie pattenngs of rats’ feet 
ns they sped tlirougli tlie cabin—tlie flow of sliipped 
water from side to side in llie steerage—the snore of 
some ‘sleeping servant who ,Jiad taken too heavy a 
Slipper—with a thousand otlicr confused sounds, united 
in forming a Biihel of ixjkse to be lieard only on board 
of a passenger-vessel in a storm. Holding on by the 
side of my enh like grmi dcatli, and endeavouring to 
keep myself firm by pushing ‘witli might and main’ 
against tlio tdp and bottom of tlie cot witli my head 
and feet, I lay longing earnestly for morning’s light 
and tlic abatlpg of the storm. 

’Twas an awful night 1 Tlie ship seemed to have 
found out tho secret of perpetual motion, and went 
Ihrougli more capers than I tliouglit cartlily thing ever 
coultl. How often did 1 wish myself safe and sound in 
Calcutta—city of palaces-wliicli we had left two 
months before, full of.Iiigli liope! Wo were homeward- 
Ijound. Oh, the agonising tliought to perish on our 
homeward path, after four long years of toiling and 
moiling, of yearning for native land and the wanderer’* 

‘ tliirst to see agpin tliy shore,’ O home 1 liecoUectionB 
of all tlm shipwrecks that 1 had hearcl. of, came 
floating into niy mind. Tilings I had long forgotten 
—accounts of men who hfd eacapeti wWj^y grave* on 
rafts and spars—of men who had been tossed upon the 
open sea'* in an open boat, and, after enduring the 
agonies of thirst and liunger for a week, had been 
picked up wl^en all . hope had deserted them—and of 
solitary sailors wAo, by miraculous interpositions of 
iirovidence, had ‘been snatched from the jaws of death, 
lived for ye^s alone on islands, or among tlte inhabit¬ 
ants of almost unknown regions, until anpie ship from 
Europe had touched there, and borne them away to 
the land they never expected to see niore-;and many 
oilier such remembrances, one on the heels of another, 
rose in my mind, and made me perfectly miserable. 

Aj lengtli I'feU qgieep agifln, but had not lain half 
an liour, when all kt wee the ship heeled iharfaUy over, 

I and 1 awoke in a sweat, I woe standing almost bolt 
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iipri(?litj and, in the conviction that we were going to flashing, seething w*ve-tops, we Could see a thick 
tlie bottom, scrambled out of bed. .1 w'as saluted, ks ^lou(i of spray bowling on towards us. The men at 
soon lis I placed foot upon the floor, by one of ray the wheel grasped its spokes more firmly, fend pblled 
trunks, which liad left its holdfasts, coming bump their bonnets over their brows, while ever and anon 
against me, and peeling the bark off my shins., their eyes glanced from the ship to the copiing storm’. 
Troubles never come singly, pooping down to find wreathed- Bi its robe bf iftist. lla, therp we have it 
my shoes, 1 lost my hold of the crib by which I tried now! Over far lies our goqd boat, and the water 
to steady myself, and was throtvn slap against the rushes in tlirough the scupiiers, until the deck is "a 
opposite aide of the cabin, with s’o much violence as*to foot deep in water. The wind’s howling Is wild and 
endanger the safety of my heall-piece and the panelling angry. Ever and anon, a sea is sidpped, to tlic dis- 
wliicli separated me from the abode of an unmarried comfort of all who unhappily happen tu he oij deck, 
young lady who had been sent to England under the Tlic raids on duty arc ^nugly ensconced below the poop, 
protection of tlio captain. The damsel, who was never stirring oat, unloes Yt iRe call of (he mate, or 
probably lying awake, raised a faint scream, afraid I wlieii tlio bell must be stiniek, to let aft know bow 
would invade liA sanctum; and I, gatliering myself time speeds, 'Wliilc I stand liolding on by tlje weaiber 
slowly up, bestowed a hearty malediction upon storms miz/cn-rigging, sundry,reflections as to the life of 
in particular, and women in general; then, after a a sailor rise in ray mind. Truly, it is ^uglit but a 
successful ten minutes’ groping for my shoes, put them pleasant one. The landsma^, when he hears the wind 
on, and set out for the poop—determined, should moaning arouiwl liis liouso, and tlio rain sobbing on 
we actually sink, to go down in sight of tlic sky and the window-panes,‘like a niaiflen at her decoi vers door,’* 
stars, if they could be seen, rather than perish m\§er- may well tliaiij| Heaven for liis comfortable home, and 
ably cooped up like a rat in a liole. In the steerage, that lie is not teinpcsf-bcaten upon the dreary waters, 
a dim lamp was swinging to and fro, throwing its tlioiisaiids of miles away in the fur-off sea.» A sriUg 
uncertain light upon some of the cuddy-sAvants, wdio room, a good sea-coal Are, and a warm down-bed, are 
lay sleeping as' tranquilly as if they were in their ‘pjefcralde to a midnight watcli on board of an India- 
motlier’s liome in England. Solemn ns were my man in a storm, in spitevof all that BillBuntifig or Tom 
reflections, I could barely refrain from playing tricks Bowling may sing to tile contrary. IIow' often is a 
upon some ifC tliem as I passed. The opportunity was poo^iiiid roused from bis dreams, as be lies snugly in 
tempting; but 1 drew upon my small stodk of self- (^is swinging hammock, by the slioiit of some chum, 
denial, and moved on, leaving tlicm to dream in peace, conveying to him the tidings tlia^lt squall lias come on 
Mounting the ladder of the aftermost hatchway very suddenly, and that all hands liavc been called to shorten 
cautiously, 1 stepped on deck, made a rusll for the sail—say, to reef topsails. Or, how pleasant is it, ip 
conipanion-l.adder, and, without iiatehing any spray, a cold frosty night in the Channel, to he called by one 
gained the pojg>. of tlic midsliipnien, who is anxious to be relieved of 

Never shall I forget the sight I then bchiHd. 'What tiis watch : ‘ Bouse yourself, old fellow—it’s past eight 
a change liad taken place since I looked upon the hells; tlie starboard-watch ij aft to muster,^nd Mr 
sea! I stood admiring, wondering, fearing! Our noble Trysail’s been calling for you this halfdiour. Come, 
vessel, with her dingy tnaiigular-sliaped storm-stay- jump up, and look alive, or you’ll have the mate down 
sail, wliich I feared every moment would he torq from at you immediately !’ There on dock must you keep 
tlie holt-ropes, her broadside to the storm, and her your watcli, exposed to a cold biting wind and a heavy 
yards boring tlie wind’s eye, while lier long bare fall of snow for tour long hours, until you arc almost 
poles ndled througli the air-^-^itched and rolled, and frozen to ice. Perhaps it may be necessary to take in 
cut all kinds of curious capers, like a restive high- sail, and then to work at ropes or canvas crusted with 
blooded steed kept up, by foA'e of bit and spur^ trom icc until your hands becosne absolutely dead. 1 could 
pursuing tlie course she would fain tak^. Before the till a whole stieet with tlie miseries and incouveuienees 
wild tempest, the waves rolled in mountain masses, of a s.iilor’s life, hutl*must refrain, 
breaking with craslnng peals inV> lakes of hissing DuringMie wliolc ni^ht, tlie elements continued .as 
foam ! The scud drifted across the sky,, sliuttiiig out 1 have described tliem. 'When morning broke, I went 
the blue ,)ieavens and the stars; then, mingling with below, and .turned in. € cajoyed a most refreshing 
the deafening sounds, were lieard tlie voices of the sleep, and dreamed of calpi .seas, soft lioiKoward-blowing 
ship’s cordage, making music in the blast—many-toned breezes, and suusliine. What a various store of little 
—from tile deep bass of the backstays and standkig- accidents had happened during tlie nigitt! Tliey 
rigging, to tlie stirill tenor of the braces and running- formed tlio st.aple, of the conversation at dinner in the 

gear. Tliere was somctliing inexpressibly grand in the afternoon. Mr -’s couch had broken away from 

scene! The liglit of the binnacle fell upon tiio eager its nioprings, rushed to the otlier side of the cabin, 

faces of the seamen who, ‘lashed to tlie helm,’ stood and pitched young Master B-out of his mamma’s 

watching the little needle, keeping a bright look-out arms into the footpan. Mrs G-, stlarmed at Mrs 

for the big waves, and so using the wlieel as to prevent B-’s slir^ek on finding Jfee cliild so abruptly torn 

their brealiing upon tlie ship. I had often read of from her smbrace, emerged like a ghost from her 

waves rolUn g.mo untains liigh, and of winds whistling premises, burst in*) Mrs B-’s cabin, and, seating 

through thi?*WggilTg, but q^ver before had seen or herself by tlie side of tlic sofa-bed, put the parents of 
heard them. 1 ihneied the descriptions were rather the squidUng boy into a pitiable condition by vowing 
exaggerated; then I learned tlieir truth. A Mg billow that they should all go down among the sharks and 

would come rolling up, gathering force and size on its whales together. Lieutenant F- was thrown so 

'way, towering diigher and higher, until, almost on a violently against the door of his cabin, as he was 
level with the topsail-yards; t!)et),*w,liile I fearfully groping alwut in ^uest of a light, that his head was 
looked on and trembled, e'very lubment imagining i# forced ri^ht through the panel; add thus he was , 
would break and cover us up for ever, its green held by the nock, like a mouse in % trap. Then ihe , 
top would .gracefully curl; break, with a roar of lanyards of one of the raids’ hammocks in some way 
thundbr, into a mass of foam; down to the deeps became loose, and he was brought to the deck by the 
quickly go, like a tame elephant kneeling to receive run head-l|)remost. Re sustained little damage beyond 
Bis ridhr; raise us aloft, until tlie maAs seemed boring the enlargement of his bump of amativeness. Me had 
tlie sky; tlien roll away to leeward, leaving ns in the afterwards to undergo some sly rubbing by hi? brother- 
trough of the sea—so to be r^W add so let d^n raids upon the cwveniehpe pf thick skulls and few 
by the next succeeding wave. Deceitfully thb wind brains, as well as by the doctor, yllose applications 
would iuii Ibr a while; then, by the light of the had the contrary effect pf theirs—^namely, reducing 
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the inflamniationjc> And one pf the*'strings of Mr 

H_'a Bwinging-tray broke, and tuml)Ie(l its content^ 

—consistjrtg of 8 bottle of Macassiir-oil, a box of tootb- 
powtler, ft ^las8 of punch, end various other small 
articles—upon the face of the sleeper. 


thus accept the historical side of Latin fable, it is easy 
to* suppose that all his family, mythological as they 
appear to us by name—Saturn, Atlas, Hyperion, and 
the rest—'fcultivated the same study, and were after- 
'iviirds confounded with the objects of their admiration. 


Next morning the sea was wifoderfully calm.Atlas (was bestowed on the highest 
W'ind stoadv. All hands were busily engaged in making " , 

s.-{il soon after breakfasf; and they <hd it right will- mountain vn his kingdom, because, through a natural 
ingly. No*onewpuld have imagined tljat, twelve error eommon to the-fliidients, he used to repair to its 
hours before, it had been ‘ blowing great guns,’ with summit for tlie purpose bf making observatioiis, under 
waves mountfin-high. Sail 'after sail was loosed to tlie belief that he was nearer the stars. Nor is this 
*he wind, and sheeted home; and in nii hour every all. J’liiiy, as well as Diodorus, affirms tlia( tliis prince 
iiast was clotlicd, froA tlya truck to the lower stud- eonstructed a mei'h.anical sphere, upou wliich all the 
lingsail-booAi. Onward sped our eralt— known heavenly bodies were depielgd ; and that in 

• . And aitli a flowing sail consequence of the fame attached to his invention, ho 

"Went a-bonnding for the Isliml of the Free, ^vas said to support the heavens on Ids shoulders. 

Towards wliich the impatient wind blew hall a gate; 2ir some, the registers of celestial observations sent 

High dashed the spray, tbe hows dipped m the sea. Aristotle on the taking of Babylon; 

-!-^- ■ and by some, the passing mention of certain stars in. 

C OtN J li C T U B A L A S T li N O M Y. the'most ancient portion of the Bible, where the Lord 
I aim a mile beyond the moon. demands of .Toll! ‘ Ciiiist tlioii bind the sweet influences 

*• HiOm .diidronicua. of neindes,r'r loose the bands of Orion?’—arc thought 

WiiAT song the Syrens sang, or what name Actillcs‘ to he the earliest known records on this subject. The 


the wind, and sheeted home ; and in an hour every 
mast was clothed, froA tl^ truck to the lower stud- 
dingsail-booAi. Onward si«d our craft — 

. . And with a flowing sail 

"Went a-bonnding for the Islianl of the Free, 

Towards which the impatient wind hh-w half a gate ; 
High dashed the spray, tl'c liows dipped in tlic sea. 

a-;-T- ■ 

C OtN J li C T U R A L A S T li gl N O M Y. 

» I aim a mile beyond the moon. 

* «. Andronicus, 


assumed when ha hid himself .among women, thoupfa 
puzzling questions, are not beyond the reach of con¬ 
jecture,’ said Sir Thomas Browne, dallying ^vith 
philosophy, and ‘dreaming o’er the map of things,’ 
amid tlie folios of libnqiiict library, at a period when 
civil war spread confusion through the land, and tiie 
coming gftatneSs of Cromwell liad already paled the 
lustre of the English crow n. Puzzling questions, indeed; 
but not more difficult of solution than one by which we 
are arrjgted on the threshold of any inquiry into the 
early history xif astronomical science—AYlio were the 
first astronomers? 

Anything more uncort.ain th.in the origin of astro- 


book of Job, which is supposed to be an Arabic 
chronicle, and perhaps the oldest piece of literature 
in the world, abundantly proves that, at Ahat remote 
epoch, tlid stars were already named and classified, 
'flic (flialdman registers were commenced 2234 n.c.*; so 
that, either way, we cl.aim ‘ high respect,’ if not ‘ ricli 
vjilidity,’Vor the o/igin of the science. The Cliuldmaiis, 
however, have the liest of the argument, and, in ' 
default of {x better authenticated claim, the disputed 
honour may very safely he awarded to their sages. 
A nation which could carry on an uninterrupted and 
laborious series of observations during a period of 
PJOU I oars—from 2234 u c. to 331 n.c..-commands 


r.omy could scarcely bo named in the catalogue of o't most reverent .attentionand when we remember 
human studies. The Egj'ptian, Assyrian, and Indian *''at the Chahla'aiis wetg^ pastoral people, dwelling in 
nations have each been supposed founders of the science; most delightf.d regions ol the habitable globe; that 


but, as if none of these wero sufficiently remote and 
inaccessible, M. Bailly, in his profound and elaborate 
History of Ancient and Mqdcrn Astioiyim'^ has 
endeavoured to trace it hack beyond the chronieles 
of the Persians and Chine.se, to a most ancient and 


they passed their nightS in the open air, ‘keeping 
watch over tljeir flocks;' that above them hung the 
purest of skies, and around them extended the most 
unbounded horizon,«wc shall not bo surprised to find 
thorn considefahly advanced in a science which treats 


Vi vliC xvioimia Uiitx cvxw w 

highly cultivated people of Asia, whose race is now of the revolutions of planets and the phenomena of the 
extinct, whose cities are duft, whose literature has "’orld of stars. 


perished,'afld of whose existence all record and memory 
have passed away. He supposes the i|jtc of their empire 
to have lain aomewhere .about oO degrqgs north latitude. 


TBic early Greeks regarded astronomy as a mere 
speculation and ‘ the very coinage of tlie brain,’ till 
the return of Thales from Egypt, when that philosopher 
taught in the schools, that the earth was of a globular 


in the southern regions of’ Siberia, bordering upon the eclipses might be calculated, and tlie sphere 

confines of ancient Scytliia, M. Bailly grounds his divided into zones, arctic and antarctic circles, &c. 


hypothesis upofll conclusmns drawn from the stellar 'fhalcs was succeeded by his pupils Anaximander, 

■ Observation? collected by Ptolemy; wliicb Observations Anaximenes, and Pythagoras, who, becoming teachers 

■ must have been made in a cUmat* where the longest in their turn, and again delegating their office to their 
day was sixteen hours in duration. This computation disciples, propagated sora^ of the wildW#^ieories that 

corresponds to the above-named latitui^; but as that cvct falsified an infant science. 

_. .. . j... Thus, 'Anaximander believed the stars to be bails 

no vestige, and embalms no tradition of fire and air, <ihd fixed in revolving 

Imwe'ver ■vague, of any such people, we arp compelled spheres; tho garth he supposed to occupy the centre of 
toTCUnquish his theory as an ingenious and stately the universe; and*in assigning to each of the heavenly 
chimera. • . iwdies its ‘place and function,’ he stated that the sun 

It is possible that Ceelus, whom wc have been accus- was twentj^iglit times larger than the earth, and 
* towed to regard .as a purely fabulous personage, was, occupied the highest station in tho .heatipns; that, the 
after all, but one of the earliest astronomers. He ‘I*® t’’® planets, and fixed stars 

derived Mg name, according to Diodorus Siaulus, frdhi next and lowest Anaximenes c^idcred the ^rth 

. ^ InWrtl nlftin onri. «Via IsAovaina «t ssAlitl /xfvnnovck 


dpodies its ‘place and function,’ he stated that the sun 
was twentj^ight times larger than the earth, and 
occupied the highest station in the .heatgpns; that, the 
moon held the next; and the planets and fixed stars 
the next and lowest. Anaximenes considered the earth 


♦tvA wiiSnit fAAir i.v *1 I 1 plftiD, tho heaveHS a sdlia concave inhere, 

the d^«« wh ch he took m reprding the nocturnal which the sun and wobn depended like circula; 
heavens. .He lived in the classical Mauritania—now- pWs of fire, and whereon thb Stars were fastened, like 
known as .Maroijjo—and* extended l»s empire all over the‘brass-headed nailS which represented gaslights in 
Africa, and tbrou^i a large Mrtion of Europe. If we the Diorama of London by Night. Philolaus of Cortona 
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asserted that tlie sun was a' disc of Rlass, reflecting the 
luminiferous ether of tfie world. Parmenides accounttd 
for tlio "stability of the earth, by alleging that no reason 
could be assigned why it should fall to one ;idc rattier 
tlian another; and Theophrastus gravely disputed the, 
wondrous workmanship of th* universe, by stating 
that the two hemispheres were’badly joined together, 
and that the tract of stars known to us ntfthe Milky 
Way, was only the light wfiiclj' filtered through the 
opening. Anaxagoras, an Irinian philosopher, taught 
that the sun was a mass of red-hot iron or heated 
stone, somewhat bigger than the peninsula of Pelo¬ 
ponnesus ; that ‘ this brave o'erhanging firmament, this 
nmjestieal roof fretted with golden fire,’ w.rs a vault 
of stones built tfll around us, and kept from falling in 
upon our heads by the rapidity of its circular motion ; 
that the comets were wandering stars; and that the 
sun was prevented from advancing beyond the tropics 
by the resistance of a dense atmosiihere, wliicl<,forced 
Jiim to retrace Ida course. 

Pliny reasons that the sun must considerably exceed 
!^^o^Ilt Ida in breadth ; and assorts tliat tlic diflerenecs 
observable in tlic colour of planets are to he ascribed, 
not to tlieir altitude, but to their relative vicinities. 
Tliiis, a cold planet turns its, neighbour pale, and a hot 
planet reddens all those which arc carried witliin tlie 
influence of Hs vapours. Again, he argues that shoot- 
ing-stnra ditnot really fall, but are a more fluid thrown 
ofl' from others by tlie force of tlieir fire, a* the oil is 
jireeipitated from a burning lamp; and that tliuiuler is 
a celestial flame discharged from the planet Jupiter, 

‘ as the burnt part of wood is cast off witli a loud noise 
of crackling.’ lleiicc may he tfacCd the notion timt 
tlimidcrboltsjsro darted by Jove from his celestial scat. 
J’ythagoras originated that music of tlio'siiheres of 
winch J..oren^o speaks to Jessica: 

There’s not the smallest orh which thou uoluildcst. 

But in his inotiou like an angel sings. 

Still ipiirim;' to the 3 omig-c)cd chcruhini. • 

liiislcd hj* a fanciful and poetic analogy, he supposed 
the planets to emit soumlS •jiroportinnate to their 
respective distances, and to the rate of their revolu¬ 
tions, as llic tone of a string is regulated by the 
number of its vibrations. This concert^was, of course, 
too tnclodious for oiir grosser sense, and attended the 
gods with ‘touches of sweet barnnuy.’ lie also taught 
that the moou was an inhabited globe lilrc the earth. 

Every philosopher of old time has Iiad sonietliing to 
say of the moon, and perhaps none of the lieavenl^ 
liodics have been subjected to nioro romantic ami 
curious speculation. She has been our everla9ting 
problem; and tlie dwellers in the jilanct liavo never 
ceased to inquire if there he not dwellers, like them¬ 
selves, traveraing the mountains, congregating in the 
valleys, cultivating the plains, and navigating the 
oceans of the mysterious satellite. Man loves to lose 
liinisclf in conjectures of the improhubic and tlic far. 
How agrjbahlc to annihilate the distance between 
world and Md participate in the life of a globe 

so near us asThe moon! Row delightful to study a 
now geography, guess at a new historv', sympathise 
with a second hun^an race, and strive even to establish 
some yet undiscovered Incans of communication with 
our lunar bretHren! ^ « 

^ Of course, the moon was inhabitccl. Any doubt on 
this point never occurred to tho ancients i and the soft 
end of their researches, observations, and conjectures, 
seems to ha'rebeen the arrival at.some definite conclu¬ 
sion respecting the animate and inanimate life upon 
its EuWace. 

ProcluB, in his Commentaries on.Ptato, has preserved 
three'verses of tho poet Orpheus; in which it is stated 
tluit ‘ God built a second greay»wbrld, which thf im¬ 
mortals coll Selena, and which men have called tho Moola, 
wherein there exist great olioins of mountains, and many 


cities and habitmiona’ Anaxagorasispcaks of countries, 
/eas, mountains, and valleys in the moon, but witlinut 
mentioning cities or habitations. Pytfiagtfras and his 
followers arc far more explicit on tliis head. According 
to their belief, tlie moon is an earth such as our own, 
with bub this diffbrenoe—fiamel}', that it I’s peopled by 
a race of animals fifteen times larger and’stronger than 
tho.sc with wliidi we are acquainted, and adorned by 
a vegetation proportionately lieautiful ami luxuriant. 
Ileraclidcs of Pontus went further still, when ho 
affirmed th.at, to his own knowledge, aq inhabitant of 
tho moon had fallen upon earth. It is unfortunate 
that he should have 'orsittfd ib give us a description 
of this interesting traveller. • 

The Arcadians believed thcniselvcs more ancient 
than tho moon, say Eufdau and Oyid. Before the liioon 
existed, tlieir ancestors, according to national tradition, 
inliahilcd tiie earth. This curiviis legend has given 
rise to a sugiicstioii, that Aiir satellite may, after all, 
lie Imt an old comet winch*str.wj cd witliin the circuit 
of our attraction, and became the attendant^of our 
wanderings. Ijardne? and Arago sec no impossi¬ 
bility m this argument, although the rcasoqs adduced 
to sniiport it are utterly valueless. As the eomet- 
'tnoosi, in order to become our satellite, must of 
necessity liavo liad hqt a sliort perilielion distance, 
it is urged by many that its arid caverns and 
seoiyliod niountaiii-rangcs present eonelusivc evidence 
of its passage near the sun. But, although certain 
Iracos of voleaiiie action may gy'jif; some sueli appear¬ 
ance to portions of the lunar surface, wo cannot even 
conjecture the degree of temperature it ma'^ once have 
sustained ; hesidc.s, eoinets .are cnvelojfed in a lumi¬ 
nous iitinosplicre, and the moon iia.s no atmosphere at 
all; neilheris she a Belinda, that sho sliould lose her 
‘radiant trail of hair.’ 

Some nio(lern,s, liowcver, li.-ivc entertainoflf*similar 
theories and clicrislied similar errors. A Benedictine 
monk, one Jacques Alexandre, wrote n treatise upon 
the tides, in which he souglil to invert tlie relations of 
the earth ami moon, by maintaining that it was the 
earth which revolved round the moon, and that our 
glolie was the satellite, and not tlie planet. This 
treatise was given forth kut little more than a century 
ago, during an age rendered illustrious by tlie. names 
of susii astronomer# as Lacaille, Lalande, D’Alembert, 
and WilHam llerschd; and with what maimer, of 
reception did it meet? Was tho writer mocked at bj' 
the many, giiticd by thf* lejrnod, erased from tlie list 
of scientific investigator ?, By no moans. Ills notion 
was gravely heard, and his thesis crowned by the 
Academy of Bordeaux in the year 17^7. * 

Even William^ Ilerschcl, as reported by Lalande, 
‘observed some ebanges in tlic moon which appeared 
to liiyi tlie undoubted results of the labour and 
industry bf its inhabitants.’ And tins name of 
llcrscliel, by the way, recalls to us^ gigantic hoax, 
wbicli, strangely cnouglif met witli world-wide 
ercdenec. ,Tind was jiropagated under eiheltcr of a ' 
reputation too illastrioiis to bo disputed. It was in ’ 
1836. Sir John Ilcrschel had been sent to the Capo 
of 'Good IIopj, on tlie part of tho English govern¬ 
ment, fur tlic purpose of making astronomical obser¬ 
vations, accompanied by an assistant. Suddenly it 
was rumoured tliat the great astronomer was about to 
I explore tlio surface of the moon, as a travellet would 
! explore tlie intricacies of a country, by means of his 
largest telescope; and this,rumour was shortly followed^ 
by an article in the New York American, which bore 
the recital of‘prodigies and portents’'to the furthest 
tforners ^f Europe. Fantastic countries had been 
seen, t^'opled with the most bizarre of creations in 
the animal, v^ebablo, and mineral kingdoms; won¬ 
drous pyram'ids. oh.eli8j!s,,hnd pillars, formed of 
I immense crystalS, emitting coloiyed rays of every 
I degree of brilliancy ; chains of rocks of the deepest 
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vermilion; trees, wliose brancjios }/ere festooned, 
and wliicli bore fenthers for leaves; craoeful quadi 
rupeds, liglst ns tlie gazelle, and bearing a born on the 
forehead; aaipliibiims crentares, spherical in shape, 
arhich rolled along tlie margins of the rivers; horned 
bears; bisons with a visor, of ^leslfto pqptpct their 
eyes; liumah beings on two legs, provided will; 
enormous wings like those of the bat, «flying in armies, 
skimming the fields, and diving to the botbims of the 
lakes—all these, and a number of oilier tales w'orthy 
of the Arabian story-tellers, mid the fertile imagination 
of theCounte%s d’Alnois, were in this paper detailed, 
circidated, and bohevMl.» Ilerschel had emplojcii 
lenses whiclt. brought the moon within half a mile of 
bis instrument; the facts were recorded by himself; 
the account admitted of no dispute. So said tlie New 
York paper—so eelfoed tlie Aorld ; till at length it 
was discovered that tiie whole was .a n.-Tc invention 
of the assistant, wlib had pretended Jo receive the 
J^articuiars from Hcrschel,himself. 

Passing from a mere imposition on puhlic credulity 
to a sAienie not less absurd, yet conceived in sobef 
etirnest, we will conclude these gatherings with one of 
the most bxtravngant propositions tli.at ever found its 
way into a learned brain. ■Unwilling to reliiiqins^j his«| 
belief in lunar life, and attaching liut little importaiide 
to llie arguments of scleiiogra’iihers, a German geo¬ 
metrician devised a plan by which to aseerluin the real 
facts of the question, lie despaired ot ever nifhiu- 
facturing telescopes sufficiently powerful to make the 
result visible to the efb; b|it lie imagined tliiit if there 
really existed in tlie moon Ixuiigs possessed of any 
shadow of reason, tliey could not be insensible to 
certain plienomena of light artificially produced upon 
the surface of their own globe by means of metallic 
mirrors put in action upon ours. These mirrors were 
to be of^gignntic dimensions, and cnpnlile of relleetiiig 
the sun’s rays at a distance of 240,000 miles. Properly 
to carry out this plan, he roquireil that an e.xpcdition, 
composed entirely of learned men, should he sent out 
to the vast steppes of Siberia, and that they should he 
provided with mirrors calculated to project the liglit 
of the sun upon tlie lunar disc, Tiie plan, in fact, 
was tioOiing more or less tlian tliat by wtiicli an idle 
school-boy, at liumc for tlie liiJiidays, amiisi'S liiiiiself by 
dazzling tiio passers-by as he tiirgs tlie lookin^j^glnss 
on his mother’s toilet-table. But this wa* not all; 
our geometrician had a yet profounder setieme for the 
bowildermcut of tlie selonites: lie wished to prove 
to them that t^eso ‘ new Wlfts ’ were far Vrom being 
the result of accident, or ccetfeioned by any eometary 
or meteoricjiifluencc, as niiglit erroneously be supposed. 
He proposed that the lights should be thrown on in 
geometric figures; that sncli sinif^e forms as the 
triangle, the }>entagon, the quadrilutaral, and otiicrs, 
should be employed, and so guided that eacif angle 
should be marked by the sun’s liglit on tlie very ground 
they trod, 'riiefe figures, once projected, were to be 
I left stationary for a perio* not less Ilian ten or twelve 
, days,' in order that the selenites v^fio first*perceived 
them might have time to summon tliose of tlie opposite 
hemisphere. It would llicn be proved to them beyond 
all doubt that' our earth was inhabitedeby intelligent 
beings advanced in civilisation and science; and the 
' certain result of the whole would be, that their learned 
men would immediately take similar means to manifest 
their -existence to us; and a regular interchange of 
ideas, founded on tliis beginning, be the magnificent 
•sequel which should enliglrten the world, extend our 
sphere of sympathy and thought, and immortalise the 
genius of the inventor: that,is, supposing that tfip 
men in the moon understood geometry, a* question 
which does not seem to have ocedrred to our learned 
spewiiaton 

It is, of cOntie, utmeeesiary to observe that this 
superb pfqjeotirasliailed with derision by ail ■eiontifift . 


m#n. It'would seem, indeed, that, like Orlniido’s, the 
w«t,s of tiie inventor wore sJlfely warehoused in some 
out-of-tiie-way corner of the moon ; and we have not 
yet heard of any Astolpho bold enough to ,go in 
search of them. 


' TH]^ HOPE, OF THE FRENCH. 

Ai the present momept, "when all France, or, may wc 
not ratlier say, all Eui\>pc, is awaiting with interest 
tliiU event which will probably give an heir to the 
empire of France, the mind instinctively reverts to the 
past, and looks back, tlirougli the vista of nearly half 
a century, to that moment when the reverberation of 
cannon, togetlier with the silent voine of telegraphic 
dispatches, and tiie liaaty messages of imperial couriers, 
announced to all Europe that a son was burn to Napo¬ 
leon the Great. Never, perhaps, was Napoleon more 
wo.rthy of this cognomen than at that moment when, 
on hearing that Maria-Louisa’s life was in peril, lie 
silu’iced the voice of selfish ambition within liis breast, 
and in answer to the inquiry of licr physician, uttered 
tlicse nieinorablo words : ‘ fiavu the mother—it is her 
riglit.’ The sacrifie-e wliieh he so promptly consented 
to make, was not demanded of him. A son was given 
into his arms; and at tliat moment of satisfied iiiiibi- 
tioii, the voice of the fiitlier spoke still more forcibly 
within* his heart than th.it of the sovereign, fur it is 
siiiil that ,lie was seen to shed tears of joy over the 
lieljilcss babe which l.iy within his arms. 

The king of Home was born on tlie morning of 
March 21^, 1811. lie ivas so feeble at the time of his 
bjith, that it war deemed advisable that lie should 
receive the rite of Jiapti.sm without delay. On the ’ 
evening of.that day was he, therefore, borne to the 
chapel of the Tiiilcries, whither he was accompanied 
liy his fatlicr and the whole impcri.il family. Upon a 
while velvet carpet, embroidered with golden bec.s, 
stood a granite pedestal, sustaining a richly chase-l 
vase of silver gilt. 'I’liis was jlestined to be the baplis- 
nial font. The (>mperur placed himself at his prie-du u. 
which stood beneath a (knsi in the centre of the cha[iel. 
When lie apjiroachcd tlie font to present Ins son to he 
haplised, there was a riMinent of deep silence. The 
eoiiijiieror seemed to be subdued into the father. AVlio 
can guess whaV deep emolioiia, what sliiidowy anticipa¬ 
tions filled the heart I'f Napoleon the Great at that 
solemn momqnt! All within the ch'apel was per- 
fe( tly still, while the acclamations of the multitude 
without bespoke the tumult of popular joy at the 
birth of an heir to tlie throne. A moment it was of 
vivijJ contrast, and so living in its Iiistoric iniportiinee, 
tliat its memory is as frcsli as ever among men, wliiln 
the actors of tliat scene arc one and ail passed away 
from tlie busy stage of this world’s drama— , 

Their parts enacted, and the curtain fallen 1 . 

On his returq to liis own apartments, Napoleon's 
countenance beamed with pleasure, and lie^was heard 
to burn some favourite operatic air,' as ho often did, 
when in particular good-humour; al’tliiJUphtlic falsity 
of his musical tones maife these performances by no 
means a;^>eeablo to the hearer. On meeting some of 
ids courtiers, he said to them playfully: ‘ Well, geiitle- 
nieii, wodiave,^! think, got a fine handeome boy. lie 
made us wait a little, to be sure; but here he is at 

It was ma^ months later when the royal Infant was 
presented with great ceremony at tine chiych of Notre 
Dame, and received the names of Napoleon-Francis- 
Charles-Joseph. These were the names of his god-- 
fathers. Tliey may still be found in his baptismal 
register, and found also engraved upon the •toitib 
wliidi closed above his uncrowned head at the early 
age Of twenty-one yeaft. 

Napoleon idolised his son. His mode of playing with 
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him was occasionally rather too rough for so young'a neglect my sdi 
chilli; and then, if the'infant siied tears, his fattier ^his manners.’* 
would say to him: ‘What, sire! you are crying? O Napoleon had 


fie, fie! A king should never cry.’ The yttle fellow become accessible to persons in distress i^ho wished to 
was usually brought to see his father at breakfastr solicit his aid; and this was a desire in which he was 
time; and then the emperor v^uld dip his finger into cordially seconded by*Madame de Monte'squicu. One 
a glass of claret, .and make him luck it; or occasionally day, when the court was residing .at ^5t Cloud, the 


neglect my sdi’s education. Y«a see how lie does 
diis manners.’* 

Napoleon had commanded that his son should early 
become accessible to persons in distress t^ho wished to 
solicit hie aid; and this was a desire in which he was 


he would dip his finger into some sduce, aftd put it on 
his son’s clieeks or on the tfp of his little nose. This 
deliglited the clnld greatly f*and once lie marked his 
desire very emphatically that the same siiould be done 


little king of Ikime was gazing out of a window, as* he 
w'as very/ond of doing, at all tlie people going to and 
coming from the chfiteau. lie lUTceived at a little 
distance a young woman, dressed in deep mourning, 


to ‘ Maman Qiou,' as lie called liis governess, Madame and liolding by the hand a little boy ornhout*liis own 


de Moiitesqnieu. Tlie emperor liad slicwn his usual 
discernment in the selection of tliis lady as his son’s 
pnitvernrintc. Nbble by nature as by birth, slie united 
firmness of principle and dignity of manners with all 
tlie gentle tenderness of a loving woman’s heart. Her 
management of lier pupil was admirable. He was 
good-tempered and affectionate, but often alsp wilful 


age, also clad in blaclg ^bi# child held in ins hand 
a large aheet of paper, which lie fre-Jiienlly raised 
up towards the king of Rome, as if desirous to attract 
ins attention. • ^ ' ' 

‘Why is that little*boy dressed all in black?’ in¬ 
quired the kinc of ills governess^ 

‘l-’rohably because iie has lost his father. Would 


and passionate. One day, when he had given way ymu like to know what he wants?’ 


to a violent fit of passion, Madame de Montesquieu iler pupil answering in tlie affirmative, Madame do 
ordered all tlie window-sliiitters in lii} apartment to tie Montesquieu sent fi.t the woman and her little hoy. 
closed. It was at noon, and the child was astonished 'J'hey proved to be the widow anil orphan of an officer 
at the sudden mid unexpected darknesf. He asked who had recently died of wounds received in Spain, 

his governess wliot was tlie reason of it. ‘In ordef* Tltji widow w islicd to solicit a pension ; and she thouglit 

that no one should liear you cry, sire, rrenchmeii Viiat a petition, presented to the king of Rome l>y her 
never would have you for their king if tliey knew tliat son, might jirove more successful titan if sent through 
you were *auglity.’ ' aiw other channel. Nor was she mistaken. The little 

‘ Rut they could not hear me, could they*?’ kmg was quite moved hy thj appearance of a child 

‘1 fc.ar they must, sire; you were crying so loud*of bis own age who looked so ujriiappy. lie took the 
just now.’ petition, and put it carefully by, as his father was out 

‘ Ah, Maman Qiou,’ said the little kinffl throwing liuntiiig, and he could not speak to him on that day. 
himself into her arms, while hg subbed aloud, ‘ I will The next morning, lie was quite inipati&it to redch 
not do so av#' more, b’orgtve mo tliia time, and 1 will the emperor’s apartment. ‘Ileri’, papa,’ said he, ‘is 

be good.’ The kindly gouvernanto nccdsd not to be a petition from a little boy who was dressed .all in 

urged to pardon her pupil, for she never even spoke a black. His papa was killed for you; and his poor 
severe word to him but with the view to ni.ake liim mamma wants a pension, because she is very floor, and 
more worthy of the nobie lieritage whicli tiieii seemed looks so iinlnippy.’ 

to await Inm. ’ ^ ‘Ha! lia!’ said t!ie emperor smifing, as he drew his 

The young prince’s iV'light w.as to make his way to son tow.ards him; ‘so you are giving away pensions 
the groni/s apparteme.nis, wliero he always expected to already ! Ifinhlit! you arc beginuing early. Come, 


find ills fatlier; and, in Iiis*iSnpaticnce to reiicli tliem, 
he would often run on before Madame de Montesquieu. 
One day, on his arriving’alone .at tlie door of tlie 
emperor’s cabinet, tlie fair-liaired boy looked up to the 
gcntleiiian-uslicr wlio was in atiendaiice there, and with 
Ins little silvery voice said toiiiip, ratlier imperatively: 
‘ Open tlie door: 1 want to see papa.’ • 

‘ Hire, 1 cannot open to your majesty.’ 

‘ Wliy not? I am tlie little king.’ 

‘Bill your majesty is alone.’ 

It was the emperor’s eorninand that his son tbould 


let us see who is your proti’yi!’ 

'I’lie widow’s elaim proved to be a valid one, and 
would doubtless have bqen recognised at a later time ; 
but, thanks to the king of Rome’s application, the 
war'pnt for her jHaision was forwarded to her on tho 
very saiAe day, togertier with tlie amount of a year’s 
pension added to tiie onier. It may be that* the 
widow arnl lier son ari^ yof, alive, and remember with 
gratitude flic lioyisli inte;;est of the little king, as well 
as the prompt assistance of his imperial father. 

Never, perhaps, was Napoleon's jiateriMl heart more 


not be admitted without his governess. He wislied to full of pride and hope than when, upon a later occasion, 
give tlie cliild a higli idea of lier authority, and also to he presented hfs son to tlie army at a grand review 
check, in this quiet way, the natural wilfulness of his on the (llianipTle Mars. His countenance beamed with 
disposition. On receiving this answer, his eyes tilled liapiiincss as he witnessed the enthusiiisni of his troops. 


with tears. He 8<aid nothing, but gazed steadfastly 
at the usher, and rem.ained perfectly still for about a 


and hoard their shouts of delight. ^ Tho Old Guards 
especially, ‘the bravest gf the brave,’ were almost 


minute, «ntil Madame do Jlontesquieu had reached delirious '•'ith joy on seeing tliq king of^^Rome in the* 
the spot; tlien, catching hold of her hand, and looking arms of tlieir hel<*ved chief and emperor, 
proudly ulfWo uglier, he sjid to him : ‘Open the door ‘ Was he afraid?’ inquired Maria-Loulsa afterwards 
now—tho little king commands it!’ (‘Le petit rOi le of her husband. 

veut!’) Immediately tlie door was npenea, and the ‘Afraid! Co indeed: he knew very well that ho was 

usher announced ‘Hi» Majesty the King of Koine!’ in the midst of his father’s friends.’ 

The little prfcice, who was passionately fond of his After the rovie.w, Napoleon spoke for some time 
father, flew into his arms, witliott^ taking notice of with M. Rontaine about the palace which lie proposed 
some of the ministers who were *in tlie empcrct's building for the king of Rome, opposite to the Ecole 
cabinet, where they had just been aitcn?ling a council. Militaire and the Champ de Mars. lie talked also of 
Napoleon, aiithougb pleased at the^b marks of his son’s Jtonie to M. Fontaia% who was a true artist, and undcr’- 
aflpction, checked him immediately by saying: ‘You stood the subject well. Napoleon expressed liis regret 
have not saluted any one, sire. Come, salute these *t never^having reached the gates of that queenly city 
gentlemen, if you please.’ Little '•Napoleon, turning —he whose name was so closely identified with 'that 

towards the ministerial group, and bending sliglitly _____ ^ 

towards them, sent them a kiss with liis hand.. The . _,.__ . , ^ . 1 ,', * - 

him in Ills arms, said to the minlstels . oMiti putrUe ef honnito.’ Thia was aafiivo^to luqprasslou of 
‘Well, gentlemen, no on& I hope, will say that 1 Napoleon's when be was in («>d-huinour. 
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of Italy. ‘But I viH assuredly go thare some day or 
other,’ said he to M. Fontaine^ ‘ for it is the city of^ 
my little kiny! 

How sooir these sunlit visions of future happiness 
faded away into gloom and darkness, it liet not 
within our province to telU It remains fpr.us here 
only to say, ftiat when the infant king found himself 
uncrowned, expatriated,' forgotten ftr despised ^ by 
many who kad once been servile in their .adulation, 
there were two hearts at least which beat ior him ns 
fondly and as truly as in the j)ahny days of his early 
childhoSd. Still was he the idol of his exiled father; 
and still was he surrcvnilcd by the tender care of 
Madame de Kontesquieu, wfio, abandoning for his sake 
her country, her funily, her friends, accompanied the 
Dukb of Keiehstadt to an uugenial land, where slic 
devoted herself as assiduonslj'* to his education and 
happiness as if he still bore upon his lirow the crown 
ol imperial Rome, and still was the w^irld-honoured 
feeir of Napoleon the Qreat 

THE sen o‘ l a E. 

SoMEWitERE near the commencement of the sixteenth 
century, there might have been found at Louvapi a 
certain professor rejoicing in tl'c name of .Toaclum 
Ringlebergivs. He had previously lived a sort of 
peripatetic existence, lecturing at P.aris, Bordeaux, t,nd 
other places of note, a*d had at last found a resting-, 
place under the 8h!i(^(^v of the famous University of 
Louvain; where, though hearing about witli him a 
frtal and htcurable disease, ho gaie himself up to study 
with an intensity that now seems almost inercdjblc. 

Scanty materials these for a biograpli^f tViiy have 
we thei^hosen to disinter this mouldering record of a 
past ago f Simply for this reason, that we believe our 
scholar to have been one of the most earnest and 
enthusiastic students tlie world has yet seen; and 
because in the few pages of bis that liave eome down 
to us, are traced such burning words of h(;pe and 
cnix)uragcment for all followers of learning, that we 
cannot help thinking we shall have deserved well of 
the Ecpublic of Letters if wfc draw attention to tlic 
indomitable spirit that penned thq^n. Truly magical 
and inspiring words are they; .(icting on uj, as tlic 
elder Disraeli has said, like the sound of the trumpet, 
and well fitted for rousing ns to exertion at those 
moments of lethargy wliicloi'ift at times visft the most 
energetic. But it is time yfo Siould let our professor 
speak for hUnsclf. 

He begins by stating, that in learning, as in every¬ 
thing else, there are diflerent degree* of eminence— 
namely, supetexcellcnce, excellence, wid mediocrity. 
He then goes on. We should premise that the ciAracts 
we shall give are translated from the Latin;— 

‘ But, O HeavAi! what a timorous, what a creeping 
t and grovelling spirit his mifst be who couldAe content 
. with mediocrity 1 On the contrar;^ what # glorious 
spirit his who, after beating back the foe, will win 
possession of the citadel 1 More glorious than the sun, 
which shines in the firmament, shall he %e to the end 
of his days I Therefore would I counsel all who have 
received inspiration from the gentle Muses, to make 
for the point tlmt every resolute heart would wish to 
reach. ■ 'But if they would have me for their comrade 
or their guide, I dare not, I fear me, entertain such a 
hope; for sometimes at my studies this disease of mine 
so tortures tae, that my mind if racked with excru¬ 
ciating, koguish, and for whole nights together leaves 
me .wmout a moment’s sleep. NevcrthelesJi I shall 
giv^ over my labours, until the cruel extremity 
of,.dSath and life’s last hour .sball close these eyes. 

. shall I coitt^inue to* toil, thougli 1 should win 
neitluT honour, profit, nor praise. Though another 

^ a 


may roach the goal, another storm the camp, I shall 
still pursue ray weary journeyi .... Nor do I think 
it mere bravado my thus saying I am content with 
the toil, though there be no prospect for me of victory. 
It is but entering on a path by which so many men 
fiave struggled on to vktue. In truth, I would sooner 
bo .torn into a thousikid pieces (may I die if I am 
not speakisg just as.I feel!) sooner than forego my 
resolution of winning ^my way to the highest i)oint 
of perfection.’ 

After insisting still more earnestly on the necc.^isity 
of striving after this high scale of excellence, our 
professor wivxcs a little wroth. ‘Many are of opinion 
that our object in life should be to live comfort.ably, 
and that there i-s no need for sueli furious exertion. 
But these are men who look more to tlie good of tlio 
body than to that of the mind—who reflect not what 
a glorious thing a mind is that is decked out in all 
the graces of cultivation; how heavenly, in short how 
divine it is. For my part, I cannot see in what respect 
these monsters in human shape, who bear about, or 
ratlicr trail painfully after them, their huge carcasses, 
difler from oxon in the fields, except so far as this, 
that they sfeak, and do not low. Their faces arc 
stupid; their look besotted ; their lips thick; they are 
always looking to earth and to food; their stomachs 
are overgrown, which, four and five times in the ilay, 
they take care to replenish. These beasts ef the field 
degrade their souls—their noble souls, made for higher 
things—to a state of stupid torpor; though there arc 
a few things they think worth learning, which, in 
their hourj of revelry, will serve to amuse fools. 

jkimc, then, ye .more noble youthful spirits who.“e 
whole frames arc now quivering with geu^ous ardour 
(as for the pest of tlic crowd, I would as soon address 
ini'sclf to dumb animals)—come, I saj-, let us set forth 
and seek that Scanty of sotf! whose excellence shall he 
our pride; and, as a set-off .against the shortness of 
life, let us strive and make‘the remembrance of our¬ 
selves da lasting as possible.’ ' ^ 

Professor Joachim, however, like many other hard 
students, h.ad some stTO^ge bobbies of his own. For 
instance, hero arc two notable devices well wortliy tlie 
attention of the sluggish 

‘ A long period of in.activity enfeebles the body, and 
brings on sieknbss; it has therefore been recommended 
lli.at students should^nt intervals whirl round a brass 
b.all in their lyinds till they wore tired. But in this 
sort of exorcise, a deal of time is lost; I have there¬ 
fore devised a better plan. I sew up in my inside 
garments iiieccs of lead, cut up into very ininnte frag- 
mcnyi, and so heavy tliat 1 can with difficulty lift the 
entire mass with both hands. 1 put it on early in the 
morning, and I find my strengtli of body just about 
equal to the burden. Of course, I take care that the 
lower part of the spine be not weighted beyond its 
strength. This I continue for eight days, or there¬ 
abouts, until niy, limbs become anciently braced up 
by the exertion.’ ,, 

This is quite a German idea, and will be raptu¬ 
rously received in that country. Wfe C»W*fhiagine tlie 
enthusiasm with which sucti fiery scholars as Hermann 
or MUllcrVould load their weary frames, and so spare 
tliemselvcs the necessity of taking exerdse. The idea, 
however, of Mr Grote, or some other of our English 
scholars, comin'g dcflvn in the morning and slipping on 
h^i leaded dressiifg-gown or waistcoat, preparatory to 
commencing Ms labours, seems not a little ludicrous. 
In a medical point df view, it certainly woijld not seem 
improving to the constitution. But whgt will our, 
readers say to the professor's liiethod of getting himself 
awakened in the moming ?— 

‘ It often happens that you sleep longer than is good 
for you; ydu must then espedally take hoed that sleep 
rob yBu not of preciou^llours. Have always, therefore, 
an alarm-clock, vrhicii will rouse you at any hour you 
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please ; or else, do leliat I liave often done when on a 
journey, or in other situafions where such instruments 
were not to bo had—place some large stones or beams 
of wood across your limbs. At first, you ■v^ill hardly 
perceive the wcigiit; but in a short time it will'begin, 
to press rather acutely upon }4ur legs, and without 
more ado you will be awakened. * Doubtless this sceai.s 
hard to practise, but so is everytliing tiiat leads to 
virtue.’ ■ 

He insists strenuously on t1\e necessity of teaching, 
lis being tlie only method of tlioroughly studying a 
subject, and, as a necessary consequence, disapproves of 
solitary reading. Tliore can be no doubt of tlin truth 
of tliis ns a principle; but its impracticability in most 
instances, and the lengtli of time it would require, 
are insurmountable objections. But in tlioso dnj's, 
tile ic.-irneil were few, and liearers were plenty ; l)ooks 
were scariSe and expensive, and, consequently, acces¬ 
sible but to few ; tlie lecture-system, tlierefbre,^f(>un(l 
favour* and was enthusiastically supported. It is 
: a.stonishing, indeed, tlie rage tliere was for tins mode 
of instruction. Men would come journeying from 
distant countries to liear a favourite lecturer. With 
such opportunities, our professor was quitihjustified in 
advocating so strongly the necessity of oral instruction. 
We sh.all let him speak for himself:— 

‘ Solitary reading, in which almost every one drones 
1 away existMSce at home, I by no moans approve of; 

JI for, besides the disgust it is sure to entail,! it brings 
] i small profit, and effectually dulls tlie briglitncss of tlie 
' I intellect. Nay, if ever I Iiave a fancy for reading an 
,! aullior, I could always wish it to be iii com^Jany with 
j anotlier—it is astonishing liow jnuth our power,? pf 
' judgment are,,excited by tlie presence of anotlier; so 
1 that, if tliere be some one bj', you seem ,to see iiilo 
I tilings, a* W were, with your eyes open ;.bnt if alone, 

I ’tis all Dfpam-land with you. Besides, wdieii you 
I bring fortli. tlie fruits of these studies into tiic glare of 
j daylight, tliey grow dark .and black.’ 

' lie tlicn proceeds to answer a natural objcctioti. 

j ‘ It may often liappen, in the case of one just com- 

I nicnbing liis course, that listtwie^s are not readily to 
lie iouiid; every exertion, therefore, mast be made to 

I have always some one wlio, billicr for love or money, 

II will listen to wliatcvoryou please to recite. If for cacli 
1 1 hour yon were in tliis way to pay but a Small sum, and 
jj so expend four or five crowns, yqji will find that you 
j| will have m.ade sueli progress in your studies, as to 
]! be able to display your knowledge in a more public 

mariner before tlie world. But wlio, say'yon, will do 
I this ? Few, 1 fancy ; and, tlierefore, few will come to 
eminence.’ • 

i Tlie earnest student must be ready to sacrifice 
j! everytliing to the one great end ; all considerations, 

I pecuniary or otherwise, are to weigli ns notliing com- 
j pared with that; nay, tUo books themselves, tlie com- 
j panions of his dreary labours, must, if the occasion call 
for it, be ruthlessly sacrificed. , 

‘lIewh%haB determined on visiting another country, 
and making a long journey, should bring with liim 
such books'^i»?f SIs he has^ carefully noted; and if 
there shouldliilSe in the volume but two or three pages 
thus annotated, let him tear them out and selt^he rest; 
let him not be so mean-spirited' as to hesitate because 
of tlie expense# Let him alwaays reflect, that when 
he shall have reached eminence, mfians will not tlien 
> bo.Wanting. La8t,year,-when I was sefting off to Base]| 

! I cut out the second book of ray Plin^ which' was 

j quite nett', tc^bring with me, A frieftd, who chanced to 

drop in, began to fancy I was slightly deranged. In this 
manner I have sacrificed many books, and so shall 
continue to do whenever it. shall be necessary. 
Thougli I bad new copies of Cicero, Plato, Demos- 
I thenes, all purchased at a great price, still shdidd I 
tear out every page I had noted?' • , 

The professor was not a mero declaimor, but followed 


to tliG letter tlfc stern precepts he* inculcated. ‘ For : 
twelve hours in the day,’ he says, ‘ I taught in j i 
file schools. In addition, I used to deliver a lecture '■* 
on God, or the universe, or some other sublet. Many {. 

, would repeat again and again tliat I was delirious; i; 
liut would to God tliaV from my earliest years, I /uij [ 
been delirious after this fasliion! ’ * i: 

Not less enthusiastic wore his schemes for tlw i, 
future:— * * Mi' 

‘ If but moderate length of days bo vouclisafcd to m^iw 
it is my intention, before.the day of my doatli, to write j 
one thousand books, to whicii whole cofloction^ shall If 
give the name of “Tlje TlicJlsand.” ' I am firmly ! 
resolved not to relax in my efforts until kliis task bo ' 1 
.aeeomplislied, iwovided dcatli calls ,not for my uu- j j 
willing soul. Of the number, I lyivo completed Tint || 
onc-and-twent}', but liofic in a sflort time to see one i 
liundrcd finislied; that is, tlic tentii part of the ij 
tliousand. I ipontion this‘that "tlie young may nut IJ 
give way to despondency, and may learn that nothing* 
is too arduous for man, provided labour Jje not 
wanting.’ » 

‘A tlioii.sand books! Heaven forbid ! ’ exclaims •tiie 
rc.adcr. But tlie poor pliilosoplier did not live to 
*reali|o his enthusiastic dream, not even that first 
sfhall instalment of the task lie had laid out for 
liimsclf; for, even as Ue wrote, the liand of deatii was 
upon him, and lie knew it. Indeed, all through his 
wri^ng tliere is a tone of despondency, of desperate i 
Tloping against liope, wliicli woiil^t seem to announce j 
th.it most awful crisis of human existence, the battling | 
of .soul and body, the struggle of mind witli matter. ! ■ 
'I’orrible as are such eonlliets, tliey (Ire nfft ttillioift ^ 
some sliare of sublimity; and perhaps, in Tnodeni |' 
times, no mora? siiblimo instance could be pointed to i! 
tlian tlia t of the bravo St Arnaud. I 

Gould anytliin.g be more affecting tlian the fuMoiring I' 
extract, in every line of which i.s told tlic tale tliat tlio j j 
sword is fast outwe.ariiig tlic she.atli ? — 

‘ Oh, I could weep now sooner tlian pen those lines, | 
when T tliiiik liow all my days have flown by I Ali! 
wrotelied mo, my years liavc passed from me—from 
me, now wlicn my soul is at length awakened to higher 
things. Wliat siiould 1 ^lo tlieii? Shall I stop siiort 
j in tlic race, because I liavo come too late to tlie con- 
[ test? jifever ! evenihongli 1 knew for certain I was to 
die in an hour’s time. .Sweet will it be to brcatlio my 
l.ist sigli in tlie dear deliglits of literature. . . . Ali! ! 

cruel fate, that has stolen from me, wliile I heeded nol, I 
my most precious lioiirs! O thieves qpd robbers, ninl 
most pitiless tjTaiits, /o who.se advice has over lost 
me a single minute. Would not even tlio.flinly rock 
mourn witli me, if it could but behold my grief and 
lamentation, and tlie uncliangeablo course of destiny !’ 

In another part of tlie book, in tlic middle of a dis- 
cussiotf on the necessity of application in tlic season of 
our yontli, tiio mention of that sunny time seems to 
liavo touched tlie same iijelancholy* chord, and ho 
breaks forHi again into vain regrets aiyi hopeless 4 
aspiration^for life., 

‘ What a happy being is a boy; for his limbs are free 
as air, his cliecks blooming, and a long term of years is 
before liim! tlather what a wretched being ho will [ 
be, if he have recklessly cast from hitk tlioso precious | 
days! All! would to God tlwt I Could go back to 
those early daysl 0 that, by some magical change, 

I could once more be found playitfg with my little 
companions on the ground, once more be listening to 
my roaster’s words, jjknd receiving his welcome cor- • 
rcction! But vain ®o my lamentations, vain those 
washes and these tears! Hy days have sped from me, 
days that will never come back again—aJi, never come' 
back again! And yet I am now but in iny tliirtieth. 
year. But this malady, which is preying cm inetind 
torturing me \inedhsingly,*hn9 left; ma no hope of life. 

0 ye children, who run fjrth in sueft numbers to your 
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sports, if you liaci hut now tlio same v4w of thioRS you 
vill liavo when grown older, if you were but thrifty (jf 
your tinief’nnd had an earnest wish to advance in your 
studies, wify, gracious Heaven! I am convinced you 
would reach such a pitch of perfection in letters, that 
the earth would appear to hove brouglrt forth not 
men, but gods 1 0 that this flower of youth could 

return to me once more! Tlien would I conceive 
speeulatiotss beyond even tliis universe W>sclf. But 
time still passes away, even as wc mourn over its 
loss.’ , 

'rho‘same thought seems never to have been absent 
a moment from Ins mfi.d, ?lwpys Imunting him like an 
avenging fiA'y. ‘Ely,’ lie says, ‘fly as much as you 
can from a state of inaction : death will give you ample 
opportuniUos for Jhat. 0 ^ Sweet light of iieaven, 
never to be wasted in folly anJl dissipation 1 Wretched 
the hour which shajl u-dier in the last day of my 
existence!’ v 

•> But it is time that w >3 end this brief chronicle of 
studcui. life; yet, before we finish, we must find room 
for a short night-piece, wiiicli tias, besides, a dasli of 
poetry through it. 

‘ Soniew here about a week ago, towards the second 
watch of the night, 1 found myself standing alon<i m if 
j garden whicli my room opened ijut into. At supper, pre¬ 
viously, we had fallen into discourse upon the niysU-i ies 

1 of the heavens: how wonderful it was that eclipses 
could be so exactly caleillated; how much larger tlie 
sun was than tlie etvr^h ; tlint this could be aseertiiiiie'd 
from its shadow merely. After such subjects as tlieae 
had. been variously discussed, at the end of supper I 
wnndered'forfli'iiilo the open air to gaze upon the deep 
vault of heaven. It was a calm, placid uiglit; every¬ 
thing round was hushed in stillness-j'ftot a light was 
to he seen in the buildings near me. At first, I gazed 
long iftTd steadfastly on the moon, which was tlicii at 
the full, and moving in its orbit witli all its brilliaiic 3 ; 
then, taking out my note-book, I fell to penning down 

1 a few verses suggested by the situation. Afterwards, 

1 la)ing aside my pen, 1 found myself in a liiglier vein of 
thought, pondering over the shifting eourso of events, 
until I became quite oblivious of inyse'f and wliere 

I was. Then, groaning, I tljus mused witliin myself. 
“ Why, Nature, parent of all, wliy hast thou dis 
pense'd so brief a period for mat’s existence is, \Miy 
dost sweep away noble inquiring spirits before tliey 
have looked into tlie world and its mysteries? .... 
O wretched prospect this,|to*be deprived of existenee, 
when such a yoarning aftei; knowledge of Inis universe 
is eonsuining me! 0 happy me, if, but for a single 

instant befbro my death, it were allowed tliat I iniglit 
know all tlie different species of animals, the different 
kinds of produce tliis cartli brings fSrth, all the diffe- 
j rent shapes of art in every age! Alas, wo ^is me! 

] Swiftly do the ocean, the sun, and the stars of heaven 
pass imward; jnd time slips away from my hands, 
even when 1 seem to be §iost diligent .... Few are 
the years allotted to us, and of these we li^t carelessly 
avail ourselves. . . . But wlien •liall 1 ever return 
to this sjitiere? After what lapse of ages shall Joachim 
look Ilgam .upon those stars up there? Would tliat, 
after the lapse of a thousand years, it wore granted to 
me to see all the hand of nature and of man shall 
have done! .. . . 0 if I had but made uSe of my boy¬ 
hood’s years as I ought to have done!.But why 

do I {bus shed tears in this womanish faslrion ? Here 
is the only remedy left me; every pursuit must be 
* prosecuted with greater vigoupj there must be more 
spcii^ proportion as the time left mo is shorter. I 
wi^b<)K ppon the hours as days, and hold eyerr sip^e 
ito year !”* 

SO, with his fitce upturned to the stars, utd 
, j^tebding over fancies evc^n darker than the Cimmerian 
> S''WiadeB of night aipund mm, we wililet the form of the 
' heart-sidt profesaor fade ^m our ^ight; for in the 

---,- 1 -:- 

midst of these lofty aspirations, and grand resolves, his 
Ifliur came, and he died in Ihe youth of the mind, at 
the age of thirty. 

SIGN-PAINTINtd AT THE DIGGINGS. 
Soon after rty anrtal at the Diggings, I went a 
hundred tbiles up the bush to a place where gold 
had just been discovered. The journey did not prove 
fortunate; and finding myself, after a time, unable to 
live in a neighbourhood where flour was then sold at 
balf-a-crown a pound, I disposed of what tools I had, 
and retraced my steps. A good deal spent with walk¬ 
ing and fasting, I arrived one evening on one of the 
lulls adjoining the government camp at Bendigo, and 
tlirowing niy swag on the ground, I lay down beside 
a log, and looked into the valley below' me. Cliuinp, 
chum^i, here; whiz, whoo, rumble, there—a confused 
mipgling of voices, and rocking of cradles, and clatter 
of drays, came up with the wind to where I sat; while 
over the struggling multitude the great angry sun was 
casting his*ia 8 t beams from the top of the trees opposite. 

‘ Wliirr, wiiirr—boo, boo,’ said the flies as they con¬ 
gregated about me. ‘ Wliat are you doing, young man ? 
Are you not also a gold-digger? Ilav’nt you got your 
sii])per to earn? Have you no part in the whirl and 
rumble ? Wliy can't you lie without smoking, and let 
us eat you; orclse why don’t you go and work? Whirr, 
wliirr—^ 00 , boo.’ 

► I flourished my lift amongst tlie blood-suckers, and 
drove them for a moment away. Ha4J did I say ? 
After all,'why not call it a bat, since, I suppose, that 
word may be applied to any sort of head-covering. As 

I held it in my hand, 1 regarded it with a melancholy 
curiosity, and tlien looked at tlie rest of my costume; 
and F yaw lied several times^ w'ith a desperate sort of 
feeling, n-altirally induced by what I saw. Tlie wooMi'n 
shirt w Inch J wore \#a 8 >SlilI' with mud, and torn into jm 
irregular fringe at tlie bo^ttoin ; and tlie rest of my dre.s.“ 
was in a much worse condition. As to my boot.', the 
sand and the mud had free ingress there; but there was 
still jmrt of tlie sole left, and they were much better 
than nothin". * 

'I'liese matters, however, were of minor importance 
just then, for, in fact, I was very hungry. I dived witli 
both hands into my pockets; but the act was quite 
niAlianical, for I knew tliere was notiiiiig there. I 
then made a fire as usual, and lay dow'n beside it. 
Meanwhile the sun had taken his angry face away, and 
the air was growing cool, and the rattle and tho whirr 
had ceased. 

1 knew that J ought to get a lodging somewhere. I 
ought to go and offer myself to the governsnent people 
to work on the roads; or to do an^'tjdng^in short, by 
which to gut a living. -tWhy should! not go to tiie 
nearest tent and say: ‘ Friend, give me six feet of ground 
for the night under your canvas?’ But in reply to 
tiiese suggestions from common, sense, 1 pleaded that 

I was tired, wliicfi was true, and tliat it was not very 
4 '.old, which was’a delusion. However, there I lay', and 
while I wa? debating with myself, some good genius 
M'aved his wand, and lo! it was momingt 

I awoke shivering, and having shouldered my 
bundle, walked (jown into what'was called the ‘ town.’ 
Passing a man who was engaged in putting up a store, 

I offered to wtark for him, but he replied that he 
half plenty of handsTllready. I saw an auction-room 
where some vacant situations of different kinds, were 

1 
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advertised. On making jnquiry tliero, they first de¬ 
manded nn entrance-fee, or some such thing; and wliSn 
I gently hinted that 1 hadn’t any money, tliey recom¬ 
mended me to apply at some other sliop. The cofleo- 
tents, poor as their aceommodafcon was at tliat' time, 
were tempting-looking places, mid I confess that tlie 
idea crossed my mind of going into one, bttakfasting 
sumptuously, and then requesting the proprietor to 
take the price ‘ out of me’ in the best way he could. I 
remem hered, however, that this was scarcely what 
could he enlled honest, and as I had not fasteii long 
enough to be a rascal, I gave up that idea. Suddenly 
my eye fell upon*a strip of canvas fastened outside a 
store, on which you might read, in dingy brown paint, 
the words— 

Levine’s 

Goi.n-mooEns Beverikoe • 

Prime Lf.manaid Made on the PiiE5fiR.ST,a. ^ 

I remembered to have seen that sign before, and 
wondered if tlicre were no painters thereabouts wlio 
could draiv a straight line; for the words in question 
were uneven, and the letters seemed on bad terms with 
i each oilier, and leaned in opposite directions. As an 
[ advertiseniBBt, I tliought the tiling was a failure, .md 
' not likely to attract passers-by. 1 am sure it must liavc 
i been out of mere curiosity tliat n digger went into tlic 
store one day—as I had lieard was the case—and asked 
fur ‘a glass of heveridge.’ Most persons, r thought, 
who looked at the sign would foiiTler and pass b^. 
Why siiould i.ot 1 paint signs? It was true I had not 
had nuicli experience in tlm art, but I wu# of opinion 
that I could draw a strniglit lino, and could also spell 
words in three syllables. So I walked into Mr 
T.evine’s store. It was not tlicn a very prosperous- 
looking place; and the goods it contained consisted 
i chi.'dy of a few liaius ai!d sacks of flour, and a huge 
pair of scales. 

1 addressed myself to a wo^an, who was the only 
person 1 saw, and ofiered to iviiiit her a new sign. Slic 
sei'ined surprised that any fault could possibly be 
foiiml with tlie old one; and as 1 reflected that it was 
prohalily painted by some amateur in the fainil}', I felt 
myself on delicate ground, llowcter, I suggested that 
it was possible for letters to be painted‘upright; and 
that, upon the wliole, it was better for the spaces to be 
left between tlie words, rather tlian irregularly in the 
middle of each of them. My arguments were suecess- 
I'ul; and tlie lady was good cnougli to commission*me 
to paint a new sign, at the handsome remuneration of 
si.xpcnee a letter. It was to be four feet long, I remem¬ 
ber, and she said that I must get some good canvas 
that would not tear. Tliese words reminded mo that 
I had no means of executing the order I had received. 
Here was a large sum of money likely* to be blown to 
the winds 1* ‘At all events,’ thought I, ‘she is a woman, 
and no elimat'' .mi% change tliat fact; I will appeai to 
her generosity.’ • 

I mentioned the diflSculty I was in, and Intimated 
how much I should feel indebted to lier if she would 
trust me with,a few shillings to buy the paint and 
canvas. She replied by asking, whether*! took her for 
a foul ? I denied entertaining any sucli opinion ; and 
she then told me to go along, that if I otiose to bring 
the sign, she would j^ay me, and that was enough. 1 
made her my best bow, and backed out, wondering 
how I should get over this new difficulty. 

I had not gone many steps from ^le door before I 
hearth her voice, which, though possibly shrill in reality, 
sounded very sweetly just then. She called me back, 

' and, without any drcumlocutkm, asked if £ rlaBy 
was hard up. On my assuring her that such was the 
oaae^ she agreed to give me some money, provided I 
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would leave my rug as security; ^hieh, of course, I 
jvas very glad to do. This being settled, I obtained the. 
materials I wanted, and having fixed my/canvas on 
the ground with pegs, to prevent it from oeing blown 
' away, I went to work. 

I did uiSt get on s» qiiickly as 1 haij'anticipated. 
I found that a kneeling posture, wlien endured for 
hours togetlier, il not comforialilc; and tlien my brush 
—a piece (W stick—was not convenient fol" drawing a 
curve. However, towards sunset I did get the thing 
finished someliow, and catrried it to the store, ijherc it 
was submitted to the criticism ^ a circle of neighbours. 
Their comments, I am-boind to say, were not com¬ 
plimentary ; and the good woman of tlie store, who 
seemed to have repented of her liberality of,tlie morn¬ 
ing, informed me that it was impossible she could pay 
si.xpence a letter for such a thing as that. 1 did not 
see where I was to get redpess if she should refuse it 
altogether, so t bogged to know what she would )iH 3 ' 
She fixed a prico whieh, iiftel deducting the cost of tin? 
materials, left mo in the possession of tlirce skillings. 
Too tired for liargaiiiing, 1 took tho money, _ and 
lliatiked her. • ’ * 

, It liappened that during tliis scene a man of rather 
B^g.alur appciiranee rode up to the tent, jumped ofl' 
his horse, and entered *11110 conversation with some of 
tho peoiilc near me. He was an old man, ccrttiinly, 
hu^a very jaunty-looking old man. Ills iron-griiy 
Jiair was out short; and his hat—tU'hiek hat, though a 
good deal haltered—was too sia*Tl for him, and was 
worn on one side. He liad on a bird's-eye linmlker- 
ehief, tied in a sailor’s knot, over an oppn ['Jiirt-cOthsc, 
and wore also a roiigli shooling-coat and leggings. His 
eyebrows were busliy and overhanging, and under 
tlicin twinkled two small and bright gra}' eves. 

I was on the point of leaving the tent, 'v,^ion ho 
came up to me, and slapping his whip on the counter, 
near which 1 stood, said: ‘.Are 3011 tho painter?’ 

1 re|ilied that I liad painted the sign which lay 
beside him. 

‘ Well, then, you're the chap I want. Can ye ride?’ 

I said I could. 

‘Let’s look at that,’ ho continued; and without 
ceremony lie whipped ui» the canvas and exaiuincd it 
eriticall 3 -. ‘This l^-re ar’iit what I want, you know. 
Ilowd^m^oull do. Come along.’ And so saying, he 
turned rmiiid, and was walking out. « 

‘ Stop !’ 1 shouted. 

‘ Well, wkiat now ? Cbmf along, can’t you? ’ 

‘Tell me where I amojokig first.’’ * 

‘ Why, along a mo, to be sure.’ , 

‘Where’s tho horse?’ 

‘There he isj’^ioiiiting to his own. ‘lie’s a long- 
backed one; thu-e's room enough for two.’ 

‘Thank 3 '()u,’ said I; ‘I can’t go now. Tell me 
what 3 'ou want me for, and where to go to, and I’ll 
come.’ The fact was, that ai thattmoment supper 
appeared t 4 me a more inlfiortant consideration than 
any otlK.'.» * 

‘Well, you sec,’lie replied, ‘I want 3 ’ou to paint me 
a sign. 1 don’t want “General Store’’ stuck over my 
door; I wantasomething fancy. Now, £ sell every- 
thing—cradles and picks, and cheeses and .piekles; 
and I've got some of this stuff, too,’ taking up a book 
whicli lay on the counter, ‘ Now, I want you to paint 
’em all, d’ye seel’ 

‘What! pictures of them?’ 

‘Ay, tliat'i it. Make a man rocking a cradle in* 
one corner, and somemng else in anotlier, and got ’em 
all fn; and then any one can see wbat.’s to bo sold, 
without ally humbug.’ 

I had very little confidence in my ability to paint 
such a sign, but the chance was too good to'be thrown 
away, apd so I aflfered to do my b^st; and my new 
acquaintance seemed to be Telry well satisfied with my 
consent. • • 
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‘Mind you comt to-night,’ he saih, ns he jerked 
himself on to Iiis liorsc. , 

‘ Wliere t*o ? and what’s your name ? ’ I asked. 

‘ Oh, j'ou come over to Long Gully, and ask for 
“Joliiinj All-sorts." Everybody knows mo.’ ' And so 
saying, iie arpused his’ horsd’s attention by; ac crack of 
the whip, Rini cantered off. 

Having taken supper at a neighbourtng coffee-shop— 
a proceedinf; wiiicli, I suspect, iviis not attended with 
much profit to the'proprietor -I set off to find out 
my ncY acquaintance. An Iiour’s walk over the hills 
hrouglit me to Long Gnlly, a place -^'liere the gold had 
been traced in an unbroken liiK: for several miles. At 
the first teitt which shewed a light, I inquired for 
Johpny AJl-sorts. Know liim! why, of course they 
knew him. Ilia place was hajf a mile further up the 
creek ; I c•ouldn’t miss it. Stumbling on over puddles 
and mounds of earth, 1 pr,e.sently came to a low hut, 
built of loose stones, and standing at the side of the 
Vully. A bright light shbne through the door, and 1 
heard a-loud noise of talking within. AValking up to 
tlic door, I saw a party of Cr6oIe8, quoerly dressed, 
ehgngcd if! smoking, and conversing in a tongue I did 
not understand. A tall negro was busied in cooking^ 
over the fire, round which a large group was collfctcjl. 
Is’obody noticed me; and aftcn>looking at tliem fur a 
moment, I said; ‘ Good-evening. Can you tell me 
wliere Johnny All-sorts lives ?’ v 

‘Here he is: who wants him?’ replied Hie mai; 
himself, getting up^'kom his seat and pusliing aside 
two men who stood before him. ‘ Oli, it's llio painter. 
Come on tere, my lad, and let's look at yon.’ 

‘Is this tlie store wliere you sell ei cry thing?’ 1 
asked, as I made my way up to tlie fire. 

‘Kot a bit of it. This is my kitchen. How d’ye 
like it^ We grub thirty men a day here; don’t we, 

,Sambo ?’ 

‘Mas’r, my name’s not Samho. Hon’t you c.all me 
out of my name,’ said the black. 

‘Why, look at me; I hav’nt been .called by my 
name these fifty years.’ 

‘Who arc these men?’ I asked, pointing to the i 
Creoles. 

‘Oh, they are some fellow*! I have got working for 
me, Imt tliey are no good. Tliey^an’t talk anytliing 
hilt Erencli. Tliere’s two paiuters among’errlfthal I 
wanted to paint niy sign, hut I’m stupid if 1 could 
make ’em understand wiiat I wanted. Jim, give us a 
song.’ *■ *' ‘ 

Tlio negro, fhus appealed tto by liis proper name, 
struck up /ouie American melody, which lie sang in 
very good style. When he had ended, one of the 
Crcolc boys—they were all boys ruther than men— 
came up to Old Jolinny, and said : » 

‘ Est-ee que monsieur aime le chant ? ’ * 

I ‘ Kow then, yabber,’ tlie old fellow replied, ‘ what do 
I you w ant ?' * 

J ‘ He wants to know if j^ti like singing,’ faid 1. 

‘Tell liifti ay. Let ’em strike up, and*they stiall 
have coffee all round.’ * 

The Creole began to sing a song, in which his com¬ 
panions, one after another, joined, untikit swelled into 
: full chorus; they then dropped off one at a time as 
before, until the chief s’mgcr sang the last verse as the 
first, alone. Whctlier this was accidental, or some¬ 
thing-peculiar to tlie song, I could not make out, as 
the words were in a patois. The air was very sweet, 
i • and it had the good effect of sending Old Johnpy to 
! .sleep. He had evidently been drinking, and 1 was 
assured that he was always more or less in that state, 
tlious^^’was seldom known to lose his senses alto- 
get^r''Tho negro, Jim, seeing his master drop Off, 
propped himself in the opposite corner, and slept aloud 
.,;|jfc0wise. ‘ a 

' Meanwhile, I nftde the acquaintance of the principal 
‘'liiiiger. He was a handsorae young fellow, with an 


honest open brow and a bright intelligent eye. ‘ 'What 
is^your name, sir?' I asked. " 

lie took off his hat as he replied: ‘Eugene rran 9 ois 
Sauter—nt your service, sir.’ 

< ‘ Mine is Smith, and I am come here to paint a sign.’ 

‘ Ah, you are a paiiwer ? We are brothers in labour : 
I also am a painter.’ 

I wondbred what he would say when he found out 
how much I knew about it. 

‘Monsieur is going t'o work for the bon Iiomme?’ 
inquired he. 

I replied that I was. 

‘ Oh, 1 am glad. He has only English, tiic poor man, 
and wo do not know how to ask anything of him, or 
to .inswcr him.’ * 

‘ Are you a Frenchman ? ’ 

‘No ; I am a Mauricicn.’ 

‘ Indeed! Then you come from a beautiful island, 
if we «i.iy believe what Monsieur do Saint Pierre says.' 

‘ Oh, sir, it is indeed beautiful. This country is so 
drjl, so miserable! But for the gold, who could live in 
it? If you have not seen Maurice, you have not seen 
the world. ^ There one can enjoy something.’ 

‘Wlial could have tempted you away from such a 
paradise ? ’ 

‘We wislicd to cstablisli ourselves—I and my com¬ 
rades. 1 will give you my confidence, sir. 1 love a 
young deniniselle. Her parents are sutlffdcntly rieli, 
and she Has a fortune of five hundred dollars. It is 
necessary for tiic to get ns mucli; so I came lierc. AVo 
.are affianced. It is but .a penance. In two years, I 
go back ficli; and tlicn—ah!’ 

‘ ‘ Precisely,’ saiti I ;i' ‘ very pleasant. I wish you j-iyj 
with all my licart.’ '>■ 

‘You li.aVe too much goodness, sir.’ 

‘And your companions—are they on tlie same 
errand ? Have they all got ftannes?' 

‘Assuredly, sir,’he replied, surprised at the question. 
‘Whj’, they look very young. You yourself do not 
seem to bo seventeen.’ • 

‘Pardon, sir, 1 am past seventeen. One inarrie* 
young at Maurice, tvliy not? When one. is old 
enougli to love, one is oK’ enough to marry.’ 

1 felt some lii.sposition to prcacli to Eugene on tins 
subject, hut Irestrainc'd myself with the reflection, that 
it would liardly be of mucli use, and that if I had been 
born in the Mauritius I migiit possibly liavo thought 
like liim. ' 

‘ And arc your companions painters also ? ’ 

‘ No: Aeliillc is a carpenter, and also 'Victor, my 
cousin. Pierre tiie Gros tliere, lie is n blacksinitli; 
and we liave tinmen and artificers of difierent kinds.’ 

‘ In tliat ease, you have no need to run tlie risks of 
gold-seeking. As artisans, you will earn more money 
tlian by digging.’ 

‘ I believe it, sir. When we sliall have mounted an 
airlier together, we shall soon make our fortune. But 
we arc poor, anil one needs money to buy tools ; so w'o 
must work awhile for the bon hornme.’ * 

‘ And do you all work for him ?’ 0 - , 

‘All but myself and Hbnri. We are painters; anfi, 
Iiermit me to say, sir, wo can paint sufficiently well; 
but the bon homme had no wprk for us.’ 

‘ He has engaged me to paint him a s^gn, nevertheless, 
and I will afk him to let you help me. It is to he 
something extmordinsry, magnificent, unparalleled— 
quite a work of imagination. Can yon do it ? ’ 

‘ All, sir,’ said Jie, with characteristic modesty, ‘ if 
you will do me the honour to let me Vy, you will 
see.’ 

I thought at tliat moment that It was to be ho^d he 
would do it, for I did not think it’, likely that I .could. 
‘I hope, sir,’ said I, ‘that Mr Johnny will allow you 
to fry. I will speafc-to him in the. morning when he 
is sober’- 

‘Pardon, sir, but it is impossible. He is always 
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much more drunk in the mornings; he lies in bed 
-witlt his bottle in his hand| and drinks while slecpingf 
hiugbne said this with so grave a face, that 1 could 
only reply that I was very sorry to hear it. , 


IIo also gave me a general introduction to tlie rest of 
tlie company, by proclaiming me as a peraoit wlio iiatl 
tlic goodness to offer to employ .•Henri and himself— 
a statement which I did not’dare to find fault with, 
tliougli it was not exactly correct. 'J'lie Creoles all 
rose np at this, and saluted me as if I liad been tlio 
king of the country. I wondered whether all the 
working-perfple in the Mauritius were like these, and if 
so, wliat quaIities*of tlie soil, or happy form of govern-, 
iiiont it was, to which they owed so good an ajipearance 
and manners ; for I observed that the faces of nio.st of 
them wore set in the same refined mould as that of 
Eugene; and tliough they usually talked in a patois, 

I found that they could all speak Ercueh, and that 
with as good a choice of word.s as you would wisli* to 
hear. If these were a fair sample c»f the people, I 
tiiought the Mauritius must be soraewliero iic.ar 
ITtopia. * 

Meanwhile it was getting late, and Eugbnc invited 
mo into a large tent close at hand, which had been set 
ajiart for the use of ids companions, and where we 
enjoyed tlie^uxury of a bed of clean boughs. While 
my friends were smoking and singing in ehorhs, 1 went 
to sleep, and dreamed that I was iii^the Mauritius, 
where I was married to a fairy with black hair, and 
tliat wc lived under a large parasol, and red upon 
oranges. Tlic next morning, wliaa vft; were assenibkfl 
in tlie cookir.g-shop at breokfiist, Johnny All-sorts 
•walked in, carrying a largo slieet of tifmed iron, 
■whicli, he informed me, ■was intended to form part | 
of ids remarkable sign. This lie threw doivn in the j 
midst of us, .and then walked to the fire and lighted 
Ids pipe. Old .Johnny, it must be confessed, djd not 
apjiear to advantage in tii* morning. Tlioagli I sliould 
suppose that lie never made any regular toilet, lie 
nevertheless did get a little sftiftothed down daring the 
day. When lie liappcncd to Jldnk about it, lie would, 
during Ids avocations, take a small iron comb out of 
Ids pocket, and give a few tugs at Ids Iiavr. At anotlier 
time, perhaps, it would occur to him that Ids face 
might be dirty, and tlien and tlieie, or at the nearest 
water-liole, lie would stoop down and* go tlirougli 
certain manipulations, from widcli he believed that 
he arose cleansed. In the morning, however, no such 
beautifying processes had as yet taken place, and 
Johnny appeared exactly as he liad arisen from Hhe 
bed, or ground, of the night before. On tlie present 
occasion, he seemed on very bad terms with himself, 
and I was informed that lie was more out of sorts than 
usual. His handkercldef was twisted round, and hung 
over Ids shoulder; the brim of Ids hat was doubled up 
at the side on which he had slept tlRi niglit before; 
and tlie lft,t itself was pressed down determinately 
over Ids brows..,^^fter a good deal of argument, he 
growled out his consent that* I sliould employ Kugime j 
and his friend, and told us to go to the store twd set to 
.work. 

The store was a lon^, dirty tent beside the road, 
and before it goods of different ki^ds svere jumbled 
together, as if they had been ‘ shot’ there out of a carU 
Johnny All-sorts, as his name imports, •vyas a man <9 
a catliolic turn of mind. All things whatsoever that 
were visible ^nd tangible, and the product of human 
skill in kny shape, he considered as property, out of 
wldch something might be made. He employed men 
constilntly in repairing old tools and diggers’ furniture, 
in turning old -wnter-casks into new tubs, and in 
putting togotlicr' pieces of wood and iron to form dome 
curioUs maciiine, wliicli ho would call a capital cradfe, 
price five pounds; and in tliis •way, as much as by 


his otliejf trade w)f storekeeper, had Johnny All-sorts 

5 intclied up his fortune; for I was told lie was very 
leh, and was supposed to have heaps money in 
tlie Union Bank. / ^ 

Having piled some water-casks upon the heap of 
goods, I ttliyibed tb tlie«top'of the store, nnS proceeded 
to nail a large piece of canvas along the front. Eugene, 
moanwliilc, was *rying to mix sonic paint without tur¬ 
pentine—iia attempt which did not succeed. I found 
Illy tw'o friends the most cheerful iim! active of nssist- 
anfs; they liad a very iiappy physical, organisation, 
and bustled about and caroled over their work like 
birds. Strange as it nvay seeifl, there are people in 
tins world whom .a little bre.Kl and sunshiflo will make 
h.appy. Pierre, llio blacksmith, was at work just over 
tlic road, and tho carljenters nqf far ofJ',' and fhey 
joined, as a matter of course, in Eugiiiie’s song, w.xkiiig 
lip the echoes of tho woods^ and. making tlic place as 
gay as possihls. But though Eiigilno could sing, I 
found he could uot draw ; and when I asked him to* 
design with a piece of eli.alk sundry tools iu aagroup, 
lie produced a result wTiieli was not satisfactory. Henri 
succeeded very little better; so I was conipelleJ to 
jinako the attempt myself. 

^I »ould draw simple objects on paper, but I dis¬ 
covered tliat It was ainjthcr matter to paint tho same 
on canvas; however, it would never do to give in. I 
sai^o myself; ‘I will paint something, tell Johnny it 
Jrood, and ho sliall believe it.’ With tliis deternii- 
n.atioii, I drew first the .stem pf'a tall tree—genus 
unknown—to which I endeavoured to give a rounded 
appearance by those simple arts which ji had Jcarnet4,g^ 
sctiool. I was not successful in doing so, nevertheless 
I did not allow myself to ho discouraged. ‘ Tliero can't 
ho any mistake about that,’ I thought; ‘.anybody can 
see that’s the stem of a tree.’ My iiiclliod of snmilyiiig 
tho foliage was simple, hut effective. By filling tho 
brush with jiaiiit, and holding a stick at a short dis¬ 
tance from tlic canvas, I could jerk tlie brush against 
the stick, and shoot my foliage at the top of tlic stem 
in a gentle shower. Having finished my tree, 1 placed 
under it a rude representation of a cradle. Speaking 
honestly, I cannot say mucli for tliis last effort; and I 
was considering how 1 uould improve upon it, w^licn 
Johnny suddenly made liis appearance on tlic loiig- 
l)acke(j'’pony, and Itopped to examine what I had 
done. * 

‘ AVlint do you paint trees for ? ’ he inquired : ‘ I 
don’t sell ’em.’ a » 

It is a tree, then, I sjid»lo myself ;*I thought he’d 
know it. ‘ You see a tree is a very handsome object, 
and fills up a good deal of canvas too. Couldn’t do 
without a tree.’ . 

‘Couldn’t 3 'oi.^?’ growled lie. ‘And what's that 
otlier tiling ? ’ 

‘ Oh, tliat’s a cradle.' 

‘ A -wliat ? Do you call that thing % cradle ? ’ 

‘ Certainhf,’ 1 replied—‘ tlfc cradle of the young idea. 
It wants ajittle touching up, I admit; bulsthe outline 
is not so bad.’ • 

‘Won't do, youngster. You’ve got an uncommon 
gift of the gaj), but you won’t come tlie lawyer over 
Johnny All-sorts. That tiiere ain’t a cradle, no more 
than I am; so make it one, d’ye hear? ’ 

And Johnny cantered off, ‘ Make it one!’—I wished 
I could. I was compelled to acknowledge that drawing 
straiglit lines was mj'forte, and not painting cradles. 

After a conference witli Eugline, I waited till our, 
wortliy oroployerls return, and waylaid him as he was 
going into his stable. I represented to him that to 
pkint suck a sign as ho wanted would take me a 
very long time—which was certainly true; and that it 
would not he wortli the expense it would cpst liim-^ 
which was alSO' tyue, I ^ilcdc. I suggested that we 
should paint words instead of flgubes. We would 
I paint them of -various fobms and colours, and with 
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plenty of flourislias; and I even offeled to draw his presented my painting-brush to Johnny All-sorts, and 
portrait on a board, and place it at the top; for I took to the pick and sliovel Jnce more. And so I bade 
thought hie strongly marked countenance would be arf- good-bye to my honest friends until the time wlien I 
easy subjert to sketch. Johimy was overcome by those should m^t them in the Mauritius, where they insisted 
arguments; but he declined the last offer—‘He wasn’t .that I should come tOisee them, and judge for myself 


going to haVe his face stuck’-up io grin at pfople.’ 

We now g6t on capitally. Eugene and Henri could, 
of course, paint letters hiuch better than I could ; and 
at it they avent. It is true they made nil their S’s 


of their happiness, ft 

THE EXILES OF SIBERIA. 


Hid wrong way; but tliis was of no consequence to 'W’mi.sT Russia and th'e' Russians are the prevailing 


Jolinuy All-sorts. In fact, tlio more out-of-the-way 
anythifig was,* the better lie liked it. I think ho was 
a slirewd old fellow, aiM knew what ho was doing. As 


topics in all circles, a few gathered remarks upon tlioso 
victims of Russian policy, tlie poor exiles, may not be 
deemed inappropriate; and as tlie laws of tlie empire 


we advanced witii our work, lots of men would come require tliat all tlioso condemned, in whatever part of 
down in the evening to look at us, and to wonder wliat tlie country they may have received* sentence, should 
Old'Johnny was painting such a hig sign fon Tliat big pass tlirough Moscow on tlieir way to Siberia, tlie 
sign, witli its briglit colours, could- be seen nearly a traveller wlio may have chanced to bo there during 
mile off, and, I daresay, lias drawn many a pound tlie weekly gatliering, will liave little difficulty in 
into its owner’s money-bbx. If tliesp pages sliould recogipsing facta in tlie following account. 

«?omo into the hands.of any one to whom tlie name of On reaching that city, they are allowed a brief rest 
■Long Gully is familiar, be may jirobably have giizcil in '.he convict-prison, their daily journeys iKing so 
with admiration upon that womic,riul production. He calculated that {he separate bands all arrive tlicrc from 
may remember the triangular sheet of tin at the top. divers directions each Saturday night. After re.aliiig 
which used to gleam like silver in the sun, and the throughout Vho ensuing week, during which term they 


«?omo into the hands.of any one to whom tlie name of On reaching that city, they are allowed a brief rest 
■Long Gully is familiar, be may jirobably have giizcil in '.he convict-prison, their daily journeys iKing so 
with admiration upon that won4c,rlul jiroduction. He calculated that {he separate bands all arrive tlicrc from 
may remember the triangular sheet of tin at the top. divers directions each Saturday night. After re.sliiig 
which used to gleam like silver in the sun, and the throughout Vho ensuing week, during which term they 
curling tails to those curious letters which composed* arc relieved of their chains, they are despatched in 
the name of Johnny. Time ma^ perhaps have dimna^l one common h.and on the second Monday after their 
their lustre now; summer dust has probably sellled arrival; but. ere their departure, governmenl appoints 
upon and obscured that bright-red paint, and winter a commiltcc of prison authorities to contri^’tlie jailors, 
rains tarnished that brilliant sheet of till. And Jolfi.iiy and to sei that they do not use unnecessary harah- 
liimself—does be sVilL flourish like a brown old gum- nesi. These members are also empowered to hear 


upon and obscured that bright-red paint, and winter a commiltce of prison authorities to contrifl’tlie jailors, 
rains tarnished that brilliant sheet of till. And Jolfi.iiy and to sei that they do not use unnecessary harah- 
liimself—does be sVy. flourish like a brown old gum- nesi. These members are also empowered to hear 
tree, and buy and s^l as of old? Summer sun or statements from the prisoners, and, in many cases, to 
wiiUcr rain never affected him, and'rime himself jiassed grant redress. Such interferences do not, of course, 
'Tlplliitly by^iinT, marking him on the face, indeed, but extend to the quaSliiiift of legal proceedings, but merely. 


hardly laying a finger on the powerful frame below it. 
Johnny, doubtless, is to be found there still, or else 


to the prisoner's comfort, his health, or perhaps some 
hist wishestrcspecting his family. The excellent Slazy, 


he has followed the tide of wanderers to some newer physician to the prisons, was, sonic years since, con- 


and there displays new signs and wonders to 
attract the passer-by. 

I ought to ask the reader’s pardon for prosing so 


stantly present on these occasions, and was one of the 
warmest .philanthropists ever known. Ills exertions 
on behalf of those unhappy convicts were incessant; his 


much on this subject; bat the truth is, that I cannot labours, evidently those of a Jove that made him deem 


hclj) looking back witVi feelings of pride and gratifica¬ 
tion at the remarkable work we then painted. When 
one has accomplished anything great, I am disposed 
to tliink that one generally knows it; and so it 
happened, that one night, at the close of our labours, 
when Eugene, Jlenri, and I sat intjudgmeiil upKii our 
work, my two friends came to the conclusion that 
it Vas magnifit/vc —an opinion in which I entirely 
coincided. The body of the.sign was Eu^fenc’s; tlie 
fine strokes by Henri; ana,I put in the flourishes, of 
which the word ‘ curvilinear,’ pronounced slowly, may 
give some idea. 


no sacrifice of time or comfort too great. lie was a 
German, from Cologne,«rif.d as keen a Roman Catholic 
as that zeahius city ever sent forth; and it would bo 
well for mankind if half the world only possessed as 
much of the^ true Christian spirit as this worthy 
philanthropist. 

Sparrow’s Hill—for so is the place named from 
which the doomed band depart—is situated at some 
distance from the city, and is not a prison, as might bo 
imagined, but consists of a number of log-huts, unitod 
by a strong wooden-wall, and in the interior divided 
iiit* two or three courts, each strictly guarded by 


It happened that about this time the Diggings called sentinels. In the first of these, both sexes arc to bo 
the ‘ MacIver’first became known, aflll the greater part seen mingling indiscnmiuately, and all dressed alike 


of the population in our neighbourhood began^to set 
off in that direction. AVlien our work was finished, 


in long loose greatcoats, made of a kind of gray 
cloth: the only distinguishing mark is, that the 


and Johnny had been prevailed upon to pay us for the men have half their heads shaved, whilst the women 


same, 1 learned that 


|o had become infected with retain their long tnur—a privilege also granted to the 


' a desire to go to the new place, and had cofljinunicated men as regards their beards ; wliich decoration is the 
• his symptoms to Tlenri. The restaof his companions pride and delight both of the mendi^t-class and the 
were unconvinced by bis arguments; and as to Pierre, peasantry. They are leek thence into a second court, 
he expressed his dissatisfaction to Eugene in the son- wliere tjifir names are registered; as also their crime 
tentious manner which was peculiar to liim. and history. Here they make tlieir petitions; some 

‘Listen, child: we came here to work and to gain soliciting leave to'travel by‘the side of a brother, a 
money. Well, we do gain money every day. Have fellow-exile—a poor consolation that, df being together 
patience; the days pass, the money remains. One in disgrace; bu{ *the boon, if granted, is hailed with 
cannot become a great prince in a day or two.’ ^c greatest joy. A woman ivUl also sometimes poti- 

Such were tile wise words of Pierre IcGros. Eugbne, tion to accompany her husband; but only in rare 
‘however, was determined to try his luck at the ne.w cases is-this permitted. According to* the laws of 
gold-field; and so was Henri. It is ill arguing with Russia, she may marry again, for tho banishment of 
persons in the early stages of the gold-f^ver; and the husband cancels the marriage-bond as completely 
finding our remonstrances of no avail, we could only as death; but if’her prayer is granted, gover:[iment 
tell them to go and prosper. For my own part, I had pays her expenses, and she aaiumes the eonvict-dress, 


met with h fonner acquaintance, who was digging jn a thofeli not the fetters, 
neighbouiing gullv, and wh’o invitld me to ‘set in' The children of cor 
beside him. 1 therefore, purchased a tent and toolk. become oarisb nroneri 


and who invited me to ‘set in' The children of convicts, after five years of age, 
fore, pqrchased a tent and toolk, become parish property; a rule which the various 
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proprietors in the territory are not disposed to relax, 
as the boys, at least, serve'ultimately so far to furnish 
the conscription for the army. 

The examination past, Uie exiles are led tj a tliird 
court, where fetters are placed upon the whole band. 
Tliis is a most cruel and brutti affair. The fetters 
consist of a couple of lieavy iron rings, one for each j 
ankle, united by n chain, not adapted to the (Size of the 
person and his length of stride, but of one unvarying 
lengtl), .about two lieet. This is'connected, by meiins of 
links from four to five inches long, with another chain 
fastened round the waist. The hoops round the ankles 
.are not fastened by a padlock, so as to be removed at 
night, but are riveted by the executioner, who drives 
an iron bolt threugh the rings, and. by strong .and 
careless bammering—for be often misses the mark, and 
strikes the flesh—flattens the bolt at both ends, in such 
a way that removal is impossible except by means of 
the file: and with these chains, the poor we.iry^foot¬ 
sore wretches arc to walk every step of a journey 
wliicli takes them only a few days short of six months. 
Meanwhile a sergeant stands by, who ipust answer for 
tlioir security with his own-life, as he takes charge of 
them during their pilgrimage; and he seeif them pro¬ 
perly secured and fastened together in fours by the 
wrists. At the head of tlie line stands a little table, 
fovered with copper coins, from which every man 
receives in stdvance a certain part of his daily allow- 
aneo; government giving each for his iiiiiiiUciiancc 
fori)-eight kopecks—a fraction less than fiveponco a 
day—and to each woman permitted to accompany 
her husband, half that sum. This ceremofly over, 
tlie gates are thrown open, and .Jlie* world ceases t« 
exist for them. It is surprising to witness the calm 
bearing, the sad but resigned looks of that melancholy 
assemblage. Hope is now dead ; and in its place a 
dim vague glimmer appears in the distance of life, to 
which they look, perhaps, more with a dreamy curiosity 
than with any active feeling of terror or despair. 

The gates thrown open.^thc exiles are handed i^verto' 
a strong guard, employed exclusively on this duty, and 
Ciieli soldier loads his gun in* their presence; tliere 
is also a mounted escort, with spears, tue comm.aiider 
of wliieli carries a long whip, fo lasli the cavalcade into 
order; and thus they move on, the males first, then the 
carts, and, lastly, the females. Their day’s journey is 
from 22 to 25 versts (from 14f tojfij miles English). 
Tersons of rank are not treated otherwise than the 
low e.st serf—noblemen being eompellod to march tlie 
dreary journey on foot, and as heavily chained as the 
vilest felon. Political prisoners aie undoubtedly treated 
more liarslily than even the most ferocious criminais ; 
and although, during the coiilcst with Poland, there 
may have been exaggerated accounts published in 
England as to the numbers biinisbcd, there is not the 
slightest doubt as to the cruelty exercised on .all who 
were so. During their short rest nt Moscow, they wore 
linked together like felons; treated by ^loir jailers like 
brutes. T)if Times, many years ago, gave a touching 
account of facts whic h have been since confirmed. One 
liundrcd and flft)^I!ltliuaniiin jiobles were mentioned as 
having been met barefooted and chained, on iheif march 
to Siberia—their sentence being, tliat they should be 
put as common soldiers into the regiments of tlie Cau¬ 
casus, Orenburg,* ^(i Siberia. The two young Counts 
Tyskiewicz, almost cliildren, were so Ibadcd with heavy 
chains, as at each step to sink into tfie ground; ant^ 
they lield out their little hands, imploring charity to 
buy lighter fitters, wjiieh their guSrds refused them. 
At Choracewicze was to be seen Mr Warcynski, the 
marshal of Osmiand, the same town where the Kirghisl 
murdered in a church 400 women and Children. He was 
seated'in an open wagon—a blessed privilege, too, Si is 
was considered—his hands and feet were chained And 
connected to his waist by other links; a collar of iron 
encircled his neeje; his long gray beard flowed, over his 


breast; and his»head was shaved «n the form of a 
cross—bis coat being half-black and half-white. lie 
^as condemned to hard labour for life. Tlit^ destined 
for the mines are abut out even from tffe light of 
,heaven; they not only lose rank and riches, but, by- 
a reflncmei^ of cruelty, are deprived ev6n of their 
names, and a number given them insteafi, by which 
the driver of eath band calls'when he lias need to 
address then. • 


A CAT-NURSE FOR YOUNG VoXl?S. 

'Wiiii.sT in Canada, some-years since, I ha])j)pTied to be 
at tlie digging out of an old fox ; and, as a curiosity to 
shew the people at the house, I brought away with me a pair 
of the ) oung ones, of whii4i there happened to lie no less 
than seven. As they appeared to be no more than a day 
or two old, for they could not gee, aud as they weie m sir.e 
not iniu li largei* tlian kittens, some one proposed to put 
them beside the eat, and see Whether she would not rear'* 
them. The suggestion, from its very novelty, was jt once 
adopted. At first, piiss'^ieemed to be quite reconciled to 
them ; but upon going afterwards to see liow ^hey Were 
getting on, the foxes were indeed in the box, but the cat 
Und 'iittens had disappeared. Having found out puss’s 
reTreat, she and her kittjfns were again carried hack, and 
put along with the foxes; after feeding her well, and 
p.atting and clapping her, she was again left alone; and 
iiev*# attei wards, until the fo.xcs were pretty large, did she 
Ckmy them the attoiiUoiis of a uioUiqfv "Wlien put to the 
test, by a fox and a Kitten being taf.eii nut ami laid upon 
the floor, pii.ss, whenever she beard the mewing of^licr j 
kitten, was at once on the spot, and eatcdiiflg-up tlie nearcffl '' 
—no m.xtter whether fox or kitten—carried it nw.ay, and 
then returned for the second. Afterwards, although the 
cry of the fox was .lificrent from that of the kitten, being 
a Kind of petul.int wliinnig, jet, whcnex’cr she hcardjt, she 
paid ,03 much attention to the one as to the other, was as 
soon upon the spot, and as restless until allowed to carry 
it off to her fiox. 

At lirst it xvas feared that the foxes, .accustomed to teats 
of larger dimensions, might fad to find out thdse of the 
cat, wlneb were hardly discernible amongst the fur, and 
so perish after all. As it was, they did not appear to 
discover them until about *the second or third day ; but 
after that—and here is a point for naturalists—the teats 
gradnaSy grow to be ^ large as those of a dog, returning, 
however, arterwaidsto tifeir natural size. , 

In course of time, puss began to firing in Tnice, squirrels, 
and such Idtp; and fiero lima^ mention, that as she soon 
learned to eomprelumd the (^stressed cry of the hel[)lea3 
foxes, so Ihcij flow as trui^ comprehended her particular 
cry n hen she brought in such game; for no •sooner wa.s 
she heard, tluiii off seauipored both kittens and foxes, as 
though caeli fully*eumpreheiided the fact that the first 
there was sure to ^et the prize. Here the nature of the 
two kiifd of animals was distinctly exemplified. The 
kittens delighted iu fun, and liked to make tlie most of a 
mouse when they got it; bgt often, ifhen' they oamo 
trotting baeliWwitfi one in their month, they used to be met 
by one of ftic foxes., which, in the twinkling of an eye, 
would snap it from them, and do.vonr it on the spot; the 
foxes, at the same time, taking pretty good care that the 
kittens should ikver have an opportunity of treating them 
in a like manner, as everything they got was invariably 
despatched upon tho spot. 'When, however, they did get 
enough, the surplus was carefully concealed in some quiet 
corner, over which they kept a watchful eye. 

Hitherto, they had been allowed to run about uncon- 
tnilied; but the female having killed a young gosling, , 
they were forthwith confined in a pen, the siites of which 
were about two feet high. Although they had now out- 
grhwn thericittens considerably, puss still acknowledged 
them; and regularly, day after day, calling her kittens 
after her, she'and they leaped into the pen, pificre she 
suckled whole four. Ip t|je cool of the evening, the' 
kittens also would invariably be found jn" the pen, playing 
with the fox.c8, wljpro the agility of the former was finely 
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contrasted willi tlie«tUimsy antics of thc«(atter. This state 
of innocent happiness was. however, suddenly brought to 
a close. Jiarly one morning, the foxes had scraped a hole 
underneatlr'thcir pen, and so got free. Tlie first thing, 
tlicrofore, that met the eye up6n going out, wa® the female 
fox trotting'past the door with a young turkcv thrown over 
her hack. Ohase being given, .she dropiicd in .a corner 
beside other four which- she had killtvll, and then took 
refuge under a pile of boards. After tins, tljcy were not 
only put back into their pen, but eliained, wliicdt effectaally 
prevented them from doing further mischief. 

Abnpt this time, pus.s hegini'to suspect, apparently, that 
she had been played upc^, as her coniluct towards the foxes, 
now about as big as herself, began to i hangc. True, she 
still broughtVi mice, and gave them as fVeeiy to the euh.s as 
to the kittpns; liut nlicuever they began to jitd,e tlieir no.ses 
about her, she woulilsalute theiy with a enif on the side of 
the head, vvliieh made tliem slial.c their ears, and keep at 
a more respeetfiil distanee. This, him ever, tliey took in 
good part, and alnavs seoniid to eonsidertt as a challenge 
«-to play, as they imnuHli.itciy began to eaiier round ulioiit 
her; a^’d while the one attracted lier attention in front, 
the other woulil come (•reeping lAtwid the eoriiers behind, 
i«id'try tijget up to lier lu tliat way. However, puss was 
always as knowing as they, and soon idaeed heiself in a 
position eoiiimaiiding a view of hotli, ready to salujc Hit** 
cars of the first that sliould apprj^ach. * 

[The writer of these aiiccdotcs, wlio give., his name, 
assures us of their verity.—Eo.] 
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CHEMISTIIY IN COMjlSlN 8CHOOI.8 —TtCilNIOAL 'VVOULlS | 
JL-SIIl-lAHI.E. i 

-A?hy Ti»t iikti-oduce tlie study of chemistry in all onr 
eommou sehooks, at least the rudiments of eliemistry, and 
especially the mc.ninig of ehendeal termsAVhy should 
not a Iioy, a farmer's hoy, he taught the meaning- of oxygen 
and li^rogen, as well as that of the word viatrr? When he 
is now told by the papers or books he leads, tint lentrr 
—the meaning of winch ti-rm he uiulerstaiols very well—is 
(-(imposed of e(-itam i>roportions c-aeii of oxygen and 
I j hydrogen-- terms he knows nothing about—he is at a lo.ss. 
liis cciueation lias left him witli tlie idea, tint water is a 
simple olem<-nt, as the ancients tlionglit it was; and lie 
also complains of the use of liiese liard vve-' ,1s, when the 
fact is they arc no harder thaiuiny other words to learn or 
to speak; but they an- new to him. and them-e he thinks 
them hard. All fanners should imdft-staml the ri«iimenl.s 
of eliemistry itt leasl, and as much more lA they can 
coinmand; no one cun he a good farnit-r witluiut this 
knowledge, except by accn^.-iit,, It is in vaiy lor writers 
on the Fiilijectito try to jise langiiagc that cannot be 
understood by those who have*iiot le.irned the meaning 
of chemiealvterms. Tlie word oxygen, for examjile, has no 
ctmmm term that would he undei stood more readily by 
such people ; neither has hydrogen, iii«-ogen, caihoii, &e, 
See what a list Webster makes in defaiiiig these terms; 
‘Oxygen —in chemistry, oxygen or oxygen gift is an 
element or substance so named from its property of 
gciieraling acidsf it is the respirable part of air, vital air, 
or the basis of it; it is ealli^ the acidifying )irineiple, and 
the jirincipKi or support of combustion.’ ‘ Itjdrugen —in 
chemistry, a gas which constitutes*onc of the elements 
of water.’ ‘ Xitrogen —the clement of nitre; that which 
produces nitre; that clement or component part of the 
air which is calied azote.’ * Carbon —pure charcoal; a 
simple body, black, brittle, light, and inodorous.’ Now, 
what information .will one who docs not understand the 
rudiments of chemistry derive from these definitions? 
None whatever. But if chemistry were made a part of 
common education, all these terms would convoy a meaning 
* to the readdr of them as readily as those do of water, 
atmospheric air, and charcoal. It is not supposed that the 
I science at large eould be taught in common scl|ools; foivif 
it could; there would be no necessity for high schools. All 
that is intended by these remarks, is to recommend that 
the- meaning of all chemical terms should be there 
taught. For example, the 'schbol-teacllcr should teach the 
scholar the meaning of the woj-d water, thus; ‘Water-^’-a 
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compound fluid, the elements of which are, by weight, eight 
fiarts oxygen, and one part hydrogen; by measure, one 
part oxygen, and two parts hydrogen. Oxygon and 
liydrogen arc gases; they are both colourless, having 
neither tSsto nc.r smell. Oxygen g.as is heavier than 
atmospheric air, and ii forms a portion of the air itself. 

It is essential to .sninfil life and combustion. Hydrogen 
gjs is the.lighte.st of ah gases, and hciioe is used in filling 
lialloon.s ; being about..sixteeii times lighter than oxygen.’ 
Now, if siicli iiistruetio'ii .was given in schools, there would 
he no complaint of the use by writers of hard names, liard 
words, &c.; .and tlio f:iimci-.s would know just as well vvliat 
was meant by the words calearc-ous earth, gypseous eartli, 
Ac , as they now do of tin.- meaning of marl, plaster of Paris, 
&e. 1 can see no moie reason in rcslrieting the edui-atiou 

of lioys to the cominoii-iikK-e woids of dur language, in our 
(-ommon n-liools, than 1 do in ccmfining them m their 
farming opcr.itions to tlie old coniinon-plaoo routine of 
Iir.ictiL-e. Thc-ir education should he sucii :13 to fit them 
for tlv profi-ssion they arc to I'ollow, let tliat ho what it 
nuiy. Clu'inistry and botany are as essential elements of | 
anv agricnltur.d education as any others whatever; Imt 
how few are tlicjc amongst us who know even the meaning 
ot the ino.st (-oinmoii terms of either S(-ieuce.--A'. in the 
‘ (hdtientui^*-Albany, America. I 


T O O L A T E. 

IJuwglos -Iiovvglaa, tondir and trcvfl- 
, Old Ballad. 

<'oi:i.ii ye come hack to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likem-.ss tlnit I know, 

1 vviMld he so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Dsnigjas, temlor and true ! 

Never,;! scornful word should pain .ye; 

I'd smile as sweet as the- ang-i-K do; 

Pttcet, as your smile on me slioiic ever, 

Douglas, Douglas, teudei- and true. 

O tii call haek the days that are not!— 

My eyes were blinded, y’onr words were fi-w; 
Do you know the trjjHi now, up in heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true? 

« 

I was not liali worthy of you, Douglas, 

Not haP worthy the like of you ! 

Now all men hcsule arc to me like shadows, 

1 love yov, Dtuglas, tender and true. 

fi 

Pli-ctch out your hand to m(>, Douglas, Douglas; 

Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew ; 

As I lay my heart on your dead heart, Doughas, 
« Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


CnOCODILES IN CEYLON. 

Few reptiles arc more disgusting in appearance than 
these brutes; but, nevertheless, their utility counterbalances 
their bad qualitlee, as they cleanse the water from all 
impurities. So rfiimerous are they, that their head.s may bo 
seen in fives and tens together, floating at tliti top of Uio 
water like rough corks; and at about they bask on 

the shore, close to the margin of the water, ready to scuttle 
in oir tlic shortest notice. They are then particularly on 
the alert, and it is a most difficult thing to stalk them, so 
as to get near enough to make % certain shot. This is not 
bad amusemeitf., when no other sport caif be had. Arotmd 
the margin of a lalce, in a large plain far in the distance, 
way be seen a distinct line upon the short grass like the 
fallen trunk of a tree. As there are no trees at hand, this 
must necessarily be*a crocodile. Seldom cag the best hand 
at stalking then get within eighty yards of him, before he 
lifts his scaly head, and, listening for a second, plunges off 
the bank .—Bahais Bight Years' Wanderings. , 
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A HISTOKICAL MYSTEKY. 

The great national ilrnma, holding so imporfant a 
position in the annals of our country, which may, be 
said to have commenced with the levy^of ship-money, 
and come to' a conclusion at the ilestoration, was 
followed by an epilogue equally discreditable to its 
pf’rformcrs. The gross debaucheries and extrava¬ 
gant rejoicings that celebrated the Kostordtion were 
scarcely ovq(, before the new government proceeded to 
■wreak a paltry vengeance on the inanimate remains 
of their predecessors. "We read in the Journal of 
the House of Commons, that, on the 8th of Uecember 
IGGO, it was ‘resolved by the Lords amj C'oiiimons, 
assembled in parliament, that th» ciftcasscs of Olivdr 
Cromwell, Henry Iroton, John Bradshaw, and 'J’liunias 
I’ridc, whether buried in Wcptininster *Ahbcy or 
elsewhere, be with all expedition taken up and drawn 
on a hurdle to Tyburn, and there hanged up in their 
coffins for some time; and after that, buried under 
the said gallows.’ In conformity with this resolu¬ 
tion, two bodies, said to ho tlwsc of Cromwell and 
Jreton, were taken from griv%s or vaults iu ‘West¬ 
minster Abbey, on Saturday the 2CtIi of January 
ICCl. On the following Monday, those two bodies 
were taken on ’a cart to the Ked Lion Inn, llolhorn ; 
and on the same day, another^ body, said to be 
Bradsliaw's, was disinterred, which, the u»xt morning, 
'J’ucsday, was also talcen to the Red Lion. On the fol¬ 
lowing day—"Wednestlay the 30th, the anniversary of 
the execution of tlio Eirst Charles—the last indignities 
were perpetrated on the three bodies, as wo are tiius 
informed by a newspaper of tlio period: ‘ To-daj', they 
were drawn upon rtedges to 'Pyburn. Wlien tliese 
threo carcasses'were at Tyburn, they w-ere pulled out 
of their coffins, and hanged at tlie^vcral angles of 
that triple treii, where they hung till tl*e suit was set; 
after wlticl:^they 'vsere taken down, their heads cut 
off, and their loatJupine trunks thrown into a deep liole 
under the gaUows.’ By anotllfer newspaper of the time, 
we learn that ^the heads were placed upon ^filcs, on 
l^e top of Westitiin>te^ H^l, Bradshaiy’s being placed 
in the middle, liBjtn<9diately over that part of the hall 
, whero'he had .sat-ae president at thet$|plof Ciiarles I. 
the other heads placed on eiiUier Side.’ ' ^ 

The above are all the traces left, of this revolting 
affrtjr. Why tliree bodies only were desecratefi, instead 
of the four decreed by the rdsolptlon of parliament; 
why tljey were ptiUdd. out of the co^is, as the nws- 
paper states, laStead of hrfng hanged up in tfieiplas 
the resolution specially,,directed i yhy they were 
to the Eed'Lioii ,ai ,alli dre‘4uiguias impossilte^h^ 
solution at the pfeiwat day. Moreover, it is, tO say 


the least, exceedingly doubtful whether any one of 
those desecrated bodies was the mortal remains of 
Oliver Cromwell. 'Where l;e replly was buried, is n 
question that has never yet, and probably nejer will 
bo satisfll(^torily iinsv^t’cd. It is, in short, the historical 
mystery of the present paper. • ' ' • 

j Cromwell died of intermittent fever or ague; next 
tq tiac plague, one of the most virulent scourges of 
England in the olden thue. Bishop Burnet tells us, it 
destroyed and we.akcncd so many in one season, that 
of the linrveat was lost, from the lack of men 
^ women able to gatlier the Assuming the 

epidemic form, it periodically ravaged London, until 
the surrounding marslics, Moorfleldg, Waaping,-?j,id 
Lambeth, were drained ; since then, tlie disease has 
almost totally di.sappearcd from the metropolis. 
Cromwell’s father died of the ‘ cruel ague ’ liimscif, 
when his eon was a young man; his motljcr, b.»thors, 
sisters, and servants, were grievously afflicted by it; 
and liis first appearance in public life Was to oppose the 
crown-cotmni.ssioners, who, with reams of parchment 
and rolls of red tape, attempted to obstruct the 
drainiige of the unhealthy fens surrounding his native 
town of Huntingdon. 

A well-known psycliolJgical fact, connected with the 
banefqj^ffccts of nivsli malaria, is supposed to throw 
considerable light on tiic less understood peculiarities 
of Cromwell’s character. Ilypochoudriasis, like ague, 
is frequentVy caused by.satiaospheric influence in the 
form of malaria, and t)ic.|pcculinr debiHty produced by 
both these diseases, predisposes the huma,p frame to 
subsequent attacks. So the gloomy shadow of an 
appiirently pervet-tod religious fervour, that ever 
envelo];^ed the gitnt man, was probably occasioned by 
his youthful residence in the marshes of Hunting¬ 
donshire. _ Tlie predisposition to agpo accompanied 
Cromwell tlyrough life, to till last scene of aU. j(bftet 
the battk i* Dunbar, he had a severe attdbk, and the 
subsequent exposure during an unusually inojement 
winter, ncarlj'-proved fatal. In Mafcli of the following 
year, he ‘ thonght ho should have died,’ but reco¬ 
vered till May, when, utterly prostrated, ho returned 
to Edinburgh, where he became So, worse, that 
at one time bis army realty believed he was dead. In 
June, he was so for recovered as to be able td go out 
in a coach, bft ieihpBed} and nnotherrncinth went over, 
before he was restored to health. ; 

^bout ^even afterwards, the, Protector, worn 
and harassed iit body and mind, .watched by the death* 
hal of his favpurite daughter, Mrs C&ypolp. Po* A 
fortnight,, he Sc^ely lc5t ghamber, till, at Igst 
her excrudiatihg suffirtogs were teceilnated by dsiidi. 
Intensh grief’to* ■this aihiable woman, ^obabl;|f not 
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unmixed with feelUigs of remorse, act»p on an already, 
enfeebled arul predisposed system, brought on a return 
of the aB»e—a last attack of the life-long, insidioiib 
enemy, so vften repulse^, but now to conquer; and 
in the memorable tempest of 1658, in tbe turmoil of, 
the conflicting elements, Cromiwpll died. ^As Waller, 
in the inflated style of the period, tells us: 

* r ! 

Nature, herself took notice of his dcalh, j. 

Ami, sighing, swelled the sea ivith such a breath, 

That to remotest shores her hillows rolled 
The apprsaching fate of tllcir great ruler told. 

It is an interestinjf fact connected with the last 
illness of thfc remarkable man, that prejudiee prevented 
his physicians from administering to him that invalu¬ 
able roedfeine, the.Jesuits' or Peruvian bark. The 
drug had been introduced into England about three 
years before; but, oqe Underwood, aLonddn alderman, 
having died after taking a strong r/ofe,<ton< prejn- 
edlce arose against itc use. Even so late as the great 
no-poj"ry processions that took place in London after 
the discovery of the pretemlcd V<;eal-tub Plot, in 107!), 
a hbx of .Jesuits’ bark was carried in mock state, and 
jgnominiously burned with the pope’s efflgy. Nor was 
it till the commencement of the eighteenth ceiitur.v*,' 
that,, by the strenuous exertigns of Sir Hans Sloafie, 
this truly excellent medicine became popular. 

The day after Cromwell’s death, an Order in Council 
appointed certain medical men to embalm the ta.iv. 
Ur Bates, who w'g»*the Protector’s confidential phy¬ 
sician, has left ns a full account of the proceedings on 
tj^s occq^ion. . He tells us that the intestines were 
taken out„nn‘d "then the body, being filled with spices, 
was wrapped in a six-fold cereeloth, put into a 
leaden coffin, and then into a strong wooden one Yet 
the corruption burst through all; and the foul smell 
porvaSing the whole house, it was necessary to inter 
the body beWe the solemnities of the funeral. 

This premature interment of the body necessitated 
the construction of a w-axen figure to represent it 
during the solemnities of the lying-in-state and public 
funeral. The wax-figure having been prepared, it was 
carried, on the 20lh Heptember, by ti ■: servants of 
Cromwell’s household, frone Whitehall to Somerset 
House. Still, it was not till the 18th of the following 
October that all preparations weft eompleted^iid the 
apartments where the wax-figure lay in state were 
opened to the public. A suite of four rooms, hung 
with black velvet, and djcoi'ated with eicutchcons of 
the arms of Crtimwell, surmojinted by imperial crowns, 
i was devoted to this purpose. In the inner apartment, 

I the waxen figure, dressed in a purple velvet rohe, 
furred with ermine, and adorned with tassels and laces 
of gold, lay in regal state on a hed^of scarlet velvet. 
In one hand of the figure was placed the glob(%; in the 
other, tbe sceptre; while beside it lay,a magnificent 
suit of armoun denoting the warlike character of the 
deceased. After lying i* this manner fijr upwards of 
a month, »tho public funeral took place* with great 
J)omp; the wax-figure being dratbn in a stately, open 
chariot, covered with black velvet, to Westminster 
Abbey, ‘w'lere, on its aririval at thgfwest gate, the 
efflgy was carried by ten gentlemen to the east end of 
the abbey, and there xilaced on a mausoleum erected 
Jfor its reception.’ Once more this waxen figure is 
dimly seen, through the mists of oblivion, and then, 
it, is lost for ever. In the Public Intelligence of June 14,' 
1660, we are told tliat ‘ there was exposed to public 
vieMjl^ of one of the windows of Whitehall, now the 
JcMp^fflce, the effigy—which was made and shown 
•jiffn so much pomp at Somerset IIouse-4-in Wax," of 
''Oliver Cromwell, with a cord about his neck, which 
was tied.UBto one of the bars of the window.’ 

Dr Bates merely sa$rs .that Ctomwell’s body was 
buried b^ore l3i* funeral ceremonies were performed, 
but does not tell ttt witere<; nor, indeed, is there any 


properly authenticated account of this private funeral; 
Uiough two diflerent statements have been made,upon 
the subject. Old'mixon, the. historian, a man of 
undoubted veracity, assures us that ho was informed 
by,a genfleman who Attended the Protector in liis last 
illness, that it was rdolved * to wrap the corse in lead, 
to put it aboard a barge, and to sink it in tbe deepest 
part of ttie 'rhames ; which was done on the night 
following, two of liis-.near relations, with some trusty 
soldiers, undertaking tS'do it.’ 

'I’iie other account is more romantic, and is partly 
supported by a slight chain of traditional evidence. It 
has been several times printed, but was first related by 
a Mr Bnrkstead, a gentleman of good fame, and a well- 
known frequenter of the London lita’ary cofiee-houses, 
towards the end of the seventeenth and commencement 
of the eighteenth centuries. Mr Barkstead was fifteen 
years pld at the time of Cromwell’s death, and the son 
of Bqjrkstend tlie regicide, wlio Was executed soon after 
tlie Restoration. Barkstead, the elder, had in early 
lifc been a goldsmith in London, but, liaving acquired 
some knowledge of military duties in the city train- 
band, he joined the parliamentary army, and rose in 
the service^ till he was appointed governor of Reading. 
.Subsequently, he was appointed to the important post 
of lieutenant of the Tower; and, being on terms of 
private friendshiji w'itli Cromwell, he was also made 
steward of the Protector’s household, 'fne story, as 
related by Barkstead the son, is to the following 
effect:—That his father and others, who enjoyed the 
entire oonfidonce of Cromwell, asked him, w'hen all 
hopes OT a favourable termination to his illness had 
Vanished, where ^lesvould wish to he buried, and tho 
I’roteetor replied : ‘ Where lie had obtained his greatest 
victory and glory, and as nigh the spot as could be 
giicsscd where the heat of tlie action was—namely, in 
the field of Naaeby, in Nortbamptonshirc.’ Accordingly, 
soon after his deatli, the body, being placed in a leaden 
cofflix- was removed from Whitehall at midnight, and 
taken to the battle-field ofiNuseby; young Mr Bark¬ 
stead, by order of his father, attending close to the 
hearse all the w-ay. ‘ On .arriving at the -field, they 
found a grave .about nipc feet deep already prepared, 
the green sods from the surface carefully laid on one 
side, and thf mould on the other. The coflin being 
lowered into the grave, it was immediately filled up, 
the sods laid flat o*er, with their grassy sides upwards, 
and the surplus tpould carefully removed. 

'There being n local tradition at Naseby that 
Cromwell was buried in the hqUle-field, the Rev. W. 
Marshall, late rector of that place, asked Mr Oliver 
Oforaivell of Clieshunt—great-grandson of Henry 
Cromwell, lord - deputy of Ireland, and last male 
descendant of tlie Protector—who died in 1821, if he 
knew anything of the matter. Mr Cromwell, in reply, 
stateil that his mother, who lived to the advanced age 
of 103 years, knew, when young, Richard, eldest son 
of the Protector; and she was told by a servant of 
his, that he, the servant, recollected the* body of the 
Protector passing through CheshjmJ; at night, on its 
way to a place of interment; and that he, then a lad, 
went cm with the post-horses that drew the hearse as 
far ns Huntingdon, from whence he was sent back 
with the horses; hut he believed^the hearse was taken 
further on. • . * 

, The spot traditionally termed Cromwell’s Grave, and 
Istill pointfl out as such on the field of Naseby, is 
certainly itot ‘ wjiere the heat of the action was,’ nor, 
indeed, any part of the battle. It is srtne distance to 
the left and rear of the extreme left of the position 
held by the pajliamentary forces, not far from where 
tlj,‘ir baggage was posted during the battle, and near 
ms foot ^ an eminence locally known as LeanJease 

There Is, however, another account of Cromwell’s 
bnrial-placej tliat should not be passed over, though it 
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eeires rather to complicate than solve the mystery. 
Sir John Prestwich, a descendant of a very ihdiffereitt 
and now forgotten poet of the same name, published 
in 1787 a work entitled liespublka —a sort oj heraldic 
and genealogical notice of thejllcnding men of both 
parties during the civil war. Alluding in this book to 
Cromwell’s burial-place, lie says : ‘ llis reiiiiiins were 
privately Interred in a small paddock near Ilblborn, in 
that very spot over wbicti the ohSlisk is placed in Ked 
Lion Square, Holborn .—The Secret' Wliat I’restwich 
meant to infer by this oracular declaration, wc cannot 
tell, lie may have believed that Cromwell was pri¬ 
vately buried, immediately after death, in the paddock 
that now is Red Lion Square ; or tliat the body was 
first buried in Westminster Abbey, and subsequently 
raised by the desccrators, but, during the time it lay 
at the Red Lion, was furtively taken by some partisans, 
and re-interred in the paddock, another being substi¬ 
tuted in its place to undergo the indignities at Tyiiurn. 
The mystery'that shrouded this siibjeet from the first, 
gave rise to the most absurd stories. Tlie parlisiftis 
of Cromwell ever denied that it was his, body that was 
doseerated ; some of tlicm even went so far as to say 
that the body of Charles I., with its head’sewii on to 
the neck, was substituted for Ciomwell'.s; and, coiise- 
quentl 3 ’, it was tlic king’s bodj' that was liiiiig up at 
T^'burn, and the king's liead tliat was placed on West¬ 
minster Illflt. This wild story gained ground through 
tlie pretended ignorance respecting the biiriiJl-plaee of 
Charles. Herbert, the faithful attendant of the unfor¬ 
tunate monarch, accurately described the ewact s))Ot, 
in the vault of Henry VIII. at AVuidsor. But, after 
the Restoration, when it was contemplated to re-intet 
the first Charles with regal honours at Westminster, 
the commissioner appointed to search for liis»body took 
care not to find it—the fact being that Cliarles li. 
wanted money more for hi.s om n pleasures than to pay 
respect to the remains of his father. In 181.'!, however. 
Sir Henry Halford, the I'riuce-regent, tiie l)q(in of 
Windsor, and some others,guided by Herbert’s descrip¬ 
tion, found the coflin willioiit any diffieully, and fully 
identified its contents as the# Jleeapitated remains of 
Charles I. , 

That Cromwell’s remains were desecrated at Tyburn, 
and bis liead placed on Westminster Hall, we h.ave 
only one collateral evidence, wliieli, tliongh of a most 
suspicious character, we feel bouni'sto mention. In a 
communication to tlie Kuuipean Maya^int, sonic fifty 
years ago, the writer states tlie contents of a paper he 
found in tiic drawer of a long deceased fl'ninlc relative. 
It is to tlie efl'ect that this lady’s great-grandmother 
once dined wilii Sir James Norfolk, wlio was nppoinktd 
by iiarliairient to see its orders, respecting Cromwell’s 
remains, carried into execution; and Sir James stated, 
at table, that he found Croniwell’s body in tlie wall of 
Westminster Abbey. It was enclosed in six eoiTins of 
wood and lead, so firmly cemented together, that they 
liad' to be broken open by pickaxes ; and he knew the 
body to be Sromwell’s, as it had a gorget of gold, with 
Ills name engraveijjpon it, placed upon the breast. 

This story, apart from its,vague traditionary cha¬ 
racter, and the utter silence in any otlier ,<iuarter 
respecting the golden gorget, must , be received with 
very great auspicion; for*it- appeared at a time when 
heads of CromwSll, nie genuineness of wliioli rested on 
its truth, were being exhibited as shoys, and sold ns. 
curiosities. There is an anecdote of a simtjlc country-J 
man, wlip, when visiting the British Museum, asked tu 
be shewn, the head of Cromwell. ‘ 'wo have not got it 
.here,’ said the attendant. ‘That is strange,’ replied 
the rustic, ‘ for there is one in tlie Aslynolean Museum 
at Oxford.’ |. 

i I’or a long period after Cromwell’s death, his^lifed 
wfM of no value, and, consequently, no one ever he|rd 
anything about it Even after the Revolution, whdh 
the Jacobite and Hanoverian parties were, like the lion 


and the unicorn,*fightmg for the ci^wn, the memory 
of the Protector being alike distasteful to both, his 
head remained in obscurity. But wlien ^lese civil 
bickerings wore over, and the nation found iraelf waging 
war wjth)its American colonists, the s^'ropathisers’ 
with the latter coiild, f»r a'consideration, jee tlie head 
of the great revolutionist. In fact, the revolt of the 
colonies having tfxcitcd rcminiscenees of Cromwell, h 
cunning speculator soon produced the head, stating 
that he obtained it in the following manner; and a 
similar stor^^ is told of all Hio other heads,of Crmiiwell 
tliat at various periods have been brouglit into the 
eiiriosily-ni.arket: tlie lie;id, it sterns, was blown down 
from Westminster Hall one wdtidy night, inutile reign of 
James II., and, having been picked np by a sentinel, 
was sold to the ancestor pf the exhibitor. 

Tli(> American war came to an end, and Cromi^ell’s 
bead again fell back into oliscurity; but there was one 
Cox, wJio kept wliat be termed a museum, but what we 
now term a show, in Spring Gardens—this man possessed ' 
aiiotlior head of tlie Protector. Tliis he did not fxhibit 
pulilicly, sncli a procoefling being considered offensive 
by tlio powers that were; liowever, he sliewqd it bri» 
vaiely, for an extra fee, to tliosc who asked to see it. 
tlox went the way of all flesh, and his collection the 
w*y of all such rubbish; and for a time we hear no 
more of Cromwell’s heads, until the French Revolution 
roused a strong democratic spirit in England. Then, 
^^rilffding to an advertisement in th^hiorniny Chronicle 
of March 18, 17!)!), ‘the real estbalmed head of the 
powerful and renowned usurper Oliver Cromwell,’ was 
exhibited ‘ in Mead Court, Old Bond Street, yliere-the 
rattlesnake was shewn last j'ear.’ Hamlet’s idea of 
t)ie noble dust of Alexander stopping a hung-hole, was 
nothing to the licad of Cromwell succeeding the rattle¬ 
snake that was shewn last j'car! The revolutionary 
spirit soon died out in England; Buonaparte became a 
national enemy; and newspapers and magazines were 
never wenr 3 ' of comparing tile English with tlie French 
usurper: coiisequeiitl 3 ', the various lioads of Cromwell 
had again to bide their time in oblivion. 

At last their time came. Anew science, phrenology, 
appeared, and once more drew them from their 
obscurity. How many siifferent hcad^ of Cromwell 
have been exhibited and doseanted upon by peripatetic 
lecturers, soi-disnnt professors, and others, it would 
be impossillile to say; but as we well know that t^'o 
skulls of tlie vulgar murderer Eugene Aram have 
received’ siqjilar attentinis,#wc 11133 ' conclude that, 
from first to last, thjro* have bepii many more 
counterfeit heads of the more renowned Cromwell. 

The standing argument advanced, by all the pro¬ 
prietors and exliibiters of a Cromwell’s head, to prove 
its genuineness, is this: ‘Observe,’ they sa^, ‘this head 
lias hecy einhalmed, and in it is the s[)ike upon which 
it was jiluced ; now, can you mention an 3 ' other histo¬ 
rical character wlioso liead was emhidmed before or 
after it had Jocen cut off ani spiked?^ Of course, it 
would ht e .^sidered the height of impertinence if we 
replied : ‘No, wo ca*not; but an embalmed head may 
have quietly rested, attached' to its body, iii its coffin, 
for raan 3 ' year-^ and then, by some sacrilegious clieat, 
may have been cut off, and, with a rusty old spike 
thrust tliroiigli it, exhibited for pelf.’ One of the 
liroprietors of a Cromwell’s head, however, used a more 
original argument. He aaidi ‘ The very peculiar round¬ 
ness of tills head proves that it must have belonged 
to the chief of the Round-heads; ’ and we must confess 
we have often heard much worse showman’s logic. 

IVhore history is utterly dark, and dim tradition 
aflbrds huh a feeble and doubtful light, wc may defe¬ 
rentially hazard a conjecture; that Cromwell, on his 
deatli-bed, fbreseeii^ the Restoration w'ould goonM or 
later take plate, wijhed Iiisyeojains to be preserved 
desecration, is natural enough; but #ht» romantic idea 
of being buried iiytiie field of Naseby^ M certainly very 
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unlike tiie character of the man. Nor4s it probable that of ordinary falling stars when they dash across the 
an ambitious desire to be interred in Westminster spangled sky on clear nigllts; and its movement was 
Abbey ftnmed any part of liis dying thoughts; but lie accompanied by a low, continuous, rushing sound. The 
may hiive\'xpressed a wish, in tlic scriptural language star, however, had here assumed the dimensions and 
•he loved so well, to be gathered to bis fiAhcrs, .and,, appearance of a baW of intense bluisli-whito flame, 
consequently, his remains may. have been jtaken to liis wa.xing ever slrongjjr and brighter, until it. had a 
family burying-place at Huntingdon. Tins conjecture diameter of some 7 or 8 minutes of angular measure 
is not altogether incompatible with •Barkstead’s state- —that i#, .about a iburth part of the width of the full 
ment. Those who took the body as far us Huntingdon, moon—and it cast as startling a glare along the sea- 
and there buried it, may, to preserve the secret, and eoast .and hills as a vh'id flash of lightning would have 
mislead ininpeal inquirers, .have agreed to state that done. 1711011 about 7 degrees above the horizon, and 
it wa4’taken on to Naseby. The tradition among tlie tlie same to tiie east of the south point—17 degrees 
immediate descendaAs of Qroiiiwell lias ever been, to the east of the magnetic south—it plunged iutq the 
that he wiis buried in .a field on his paternal estate low cloud-bank, its course being still partially visible 
at Huntingdon; and it is a curious and suggestive through the mist, .as a track that was de.scribed by a 
cirfcumstance in covnection with this subject, that the casual ob.sei ver as ‘a eolumii of steam rising up from 


A III G IT ,A N 1) MIGHTY VISITANT. 


burial-plaeo of Elizabeth, wile of the Trotector, is also the sea where the meteor plunged beneath the wave.’ 
unknown, though .she survived her husband for seven The entire fall occupied some three or four seconds; 
years. She died in the* house of Mr- (’laypolc, her but f.bis was estimated, a.s such things usually are, at 
. son-in-law, at Norborougli, in Eincolnsliire. Some very much more by unpractised observers ; although, 
writcfis assert that she was buried in the chancel of | n()>vcrllieleBS, such were invariably left'with the curious 
Norhorough church; others, atfWickcii, in Cambriilgc-; e.xperieiicc of,how little the senses are at the full 
ohire; p'hile, again, others state that lier remains | eommand of the mind, when caught unawares and at a 
were temporarily deposited at Norhorough, and sub- i disadvaiitffge. To the most inditterent looker-on, the 
seqnently removed to some place unknown. Efit, .ift mere pjroteelmy of the display was, notwithstanding, 
neither iiionuniental inseriplioii nor parish register ■ of so brilliant a ebaracter, that the attention was 
records her place of sepulture, we may reasonably 1 involuntarily Miained by it, so long as the flaming 
conjecture that she was privately interred beside the .apparUion was within range of the sight. 
remains of her husband; and, though we .ave'-atlll But when the flame was extinguished, the beauty 
ignorant of the e^'-jt spot, we may conclude that lus of the display- was by no moans over: there still 
body w'as not subjected to the indignities intended for rcinaiiujl a spectacle that was of scarcely inferior i 
it by Gliarles II. and the parliament of the UeiTtor.itioti. interest* altbougli of a less dazzling character, 'riia 
Our ignorance'of Cromwell's real place of burial is, <.iil thrown out iSirt^igh the lower part of the ineteorjc I 
however, of but little moment: in the words of Sprat, I path still continued visible, like a clear bright line, 
bishop of Eoehester, we may, in coiiclusiiin, say, that I engraved, in fire upon the sky. This permanent 

tracing coininciieed from 152 to ti.i degrees above tlie 
r ■fl'illiont a monunii'iit, his memory is sme. horizon, and ran down to witliiii 10 degrees of it. Its 

1 hey only want an epitipli direction wag from iiurtli to soutli, with a very slight 

2 hat (lO remain .alone inelinatiou tow.ards the cast, and witli a barely percep- 

Alive m an inseriptimi. tible'eurvature, whose convexity looked tlic same way. 

I Iteniembercd only In the brass or marble stone. evidently composed 

--— — - I of intensely iiu'inidesit.'at substance: it w.as literally 

A HIGH A 'N 1) MIGHTY VISITANT ' upon .sky- a trace of veritable fire. It was 

A HI G H ,A N 1) M I C U 1 y V t S1 I A N J . ; brilliantly w lute, but as delicately fine as if the point 

"When a child is born into the world, ‘ the vorpeja ’ ■ of a Uiamomj bad cut it in the hardest crystal. Up to 
spins a thread, and hangs a star tpon its ciids^Ou the | this time, the entire appe,aranco was very much that 
approach of death, this thread of destiny breaks, and | "'‘''‘'‘I been produced if some gigantic 

the star falls headlong to the earth, .and is extin- ' Euinaii eaiulle, of bebastopol inaiiufiicturc, bad been 

guished. .So, .at least, safs tRo'uiytliology^if Lithuania, ' . 'n*® 

^ • r. n *1^ It .1 c I licad, tljc Spark-tail, and the hissing accompam- 

aceording to Jacob Gnirfn^rand who can prove that j sound-all wore there. Now, however, a 

the croed.of Lithuania according to Jacob C.rinim is (-kaugc came over the spirit of the meteor: slowly 
wrong ? ' and gradually, the line of bright incandescence acquired 

On the 7th of ^lanuary, in the present year, some breadth; second by second it widened and softened as 
very important efcstiny must Ii.ave* found itj thread tlie eye was fixed upon it. After a Couple of minutes, 

! suddenly fail it, a little before five o’clock in the after- stood out upon the clear sky-background, a distinct 
noon; for a magnificent star was at that time both shiiijng in the jot strong twilight of tlio 

seen and heard rushing Airthwards, aero*, tl.o English ■ «‘-‘cui>«;d. The fire had transfomicd 

» mi 1 J 1 ,1 . . 'tself into v.iporous water. 'Tlicre had lucn a period 

. The sun had been Jicneath the horizon ti,e meteor-history when its fire-nature was per- 
about three-quarters of an hour, but the sky- was per- L-ctly obvious, tlie spajk-train bemg as manifest as 
fectly clear, e-veepting a low cloud-bat^ which fringed the glowing lines that radiate from the anvil of the 
the horizon; and the twilight was so strong that tlie blacksmith when he plies liis hammer on the red-hot 
brilliant planet Jupiter could he discerned only after iron in a dark night; and there was a period when 
long and careful seeking! Erom the Isle of IVight, cloUd-naturq was no less distinct,'when its curling flock 
the falling luminary was first seen approacliing from was as perceplMe as in the delicate cloud-masses of 
<3eptli8—or, more terrestrially speaking,! ^the sUmnieT noontide-sky. But,tiiere was also mi intCr- 
^ heights — likd a small bright ,star, not more than jnediiite or*transition stage, enduring for about sixty 
}5 degree^ distant. 'Tliencc down it came,'sloping seconds, when tfie sharpest scrutiny ciiuld not deter* 
southwards, and seemingly in a line nearly parallel mine whether it was fire or cleud. Most probably) at 
r*. 1 It gjow rapidly this time, it was itself a transitional body, hal,f bteo 

brigjOKiW larger as it descended; and when it had a^ half ‘*'wrallh.’ The fully developed clowl-pillar 
^ r more than lialf its journey, it suddenly wtsjif a spindle shape, swelling out in the middle. a»d 
^.,:,.eave a bright miHn its path,'us if to obviate tigering to cither extremity. It was about as bright 
jance of «ybseqiient mistake as to the course in the twilight as the young crescent moon seen half 
pursued. It now mpved witji about the speed an hour after sunset in a transparent spring ovenifig} 
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but its outline was, upon tlyi Avliole, far more (listinctl;j| towards tbe ear^, in consequence *of the terrestrial 
‘chiseled’apainst the cerulean background. attraction increasing its power with the aupmeiiting 

After about three minutes, it became clcarl}’’ appa- projiinqulty of tlie terrestrial sphere, as tJJc way is 
rent' that the cloud-pillar was liMinp its evatmess of with all faUing bodies under such circurnstances, in all 
outline and its regularity bf for*. First, its central "iirobabilit^it dropjied in sueli a way thence, that it' 
and widest part began to hollow or how itself tow.ards ‘ quenched'its fires’ iif tfie w.aves of the Channel 
the left, like the bend of a horseshoe, whilst the ex’- somewhere Ibout ten miles from the Norman coast. 

M. _ ft.!-- _ _1_ X _1 Tj. _*-l_if A _Xll. ... * __..x Cl , « - • 


tremities were shortened. It secn^'ed as if the middle 
of the pillar were drifted or dragged towards the cast, 
whilst the ends of the spindle were held comparatively 
fixed in the i)ositinns they first occupied ; tlien its form 
became more winding and twisted, rihbon-Iikc, and 


A gentleman residing at Si'vcnoaks, Mr John 
Rogers, wlio has assiduously watched meteoric pheno¬ 
mena during forty years, states that lie has never 
before witnessed any appearanoc at all* to conparo 
with this in all his long experience. Yet the hrillinnoy 


slightly folding serpent-ways upon itself. Next it put of the phenomenon was 'greatly enhanced ^t stations 
on a sort of speckled or mottled aspect, as if gathering further south —as at Vontnor, for instance.' It seems 


up its cloud-subitaiicc into separate parcels. Its 
general surface, in thi.s stage, looked very ninch like 
the flock or mackeri'l cloud of the summer sky. AU 
these diversities of aspect were evidently caused by 
the cloud-form being now subject to the wind. * Its 
several parts were drifted different ways, aeeording to 
the precise movements of the atmospheric strata *n 
which they wore immediately floating. The great 
hollow curve appeared very much as if it ^cre being 


more to have resembled the meteors described by ,Sir 
Alox.ander Buriies as fnquent in»thc high districts 
of Rokhara, than a genuine British example. It 
is a notable fact, however, Jhat ii somewhat similar 
apparition did u^ion one occasion visit nearly the same 
region. On the f)lh of .Tune'of the year 1822, a very 
liright meteor flashed ^cross the sky of Angerf, and 
took a path sixty-cighf miles to the north of PoiticiTs. 
A bright cloud-streak, narrow above .and broatl below,' 


carried eastward by the proper rotatory movement of i*as upon th.at occasion left behind in the sky, and 
the terrestrial surface, and more raiiidh’ so than the rcjiained visible for ten or twelve minutes. Admiral 


tlie terrestrial surface, and more rapidly so than the 
thinner and less coherent portions. All this while, 


re’jiaincd visible for ten or twelve minutes. Admiral 
Krusonstern also, in Ifls voyage round the world, 


however, tljf strange nebulous form w.'is drifting encountorod a fire-ball, which he described as having 
rapidly upwards and outwards through the air,^growing luminous train behind it for the space of an 

smaller and fainter from increasing distance as it did so. „» 


like the vatii.sliing ghost of a shrivelled and contorted This meteoric apparition has tc?^’ strongly suggested 
balloon. Ill eight minutes, tbe borscslioe wasVedueed the expediency of making a few remarks, at once 
to about half of its original size; in fourteen or fifteen^ popular and philosophical, respecting' meteors ' in 


minutes, it appeared only like a siflall whiff of not very 
conspicuous Curl-cloud; in twenty minutes, all that 
renminVd of this very Tcmarkablc disjilay was ‘ vacant 
air.’ It seemed as if its final disappearance were due 


general.’ The pleasant task is, however, postponed to 
another occasion, lest too exacting a philosophy should 
be found to be at issue witli the graceful Bithuaniou 
liyiiothesis of meteors—and with Jacob Grimm. , 


to the combined influences of proijressive dissipation____ 

of its refleetive vapours, increasing remoteness, and . r-.p-.i,,- ...^ . ^r.T-n ii a m 

the rapid descent of the sun beneath the hosizon, ^ SIOIU Oh A WlLD-CAl hIvIN. 

causing the twilight rays* that illuminateil it to be UtmiNG my stay at one of the Australian Diggings, I 
more and more paled. , purchased a commodious residence, in winch I lived 

This beautiful meteor proba'Cly first presented its for some time in solitary state. 'This tenement was 


more and more paled. , 

This beautiful meteor proba'hly first presented its 
star-form to observers in tli« Isle of '\Vigbt, when 
eighty or a hundred miles above the surface of the 
island, and a. little towards the south. l! then took a 
slightly curved course towards the French coast, along 
a piano that was very nearly parallel with the eartli’s 
jiolar axis, striking the sea a little short of I^nd towards 
Isigny or Bayeux. It was seen over a very wide 
ejetent of Fngland : it was visible at Grimshj', in Lin- 


situated ill a most desirable locality, in the midst of 
delightful woodland scenfl'y, and surrounded by very 
extensive park-like grpund*. There was a right of free- 
ivarren iHtaphed to the jiroperty, and good shooting in 
the neiglihourhood. 'To descend to particulars, I may 
say tliat the residence in question consisted of a bark- 
Init, wliich iftis made over tif mo by my friends, the 
Colters, when they set out forMouiit ICoring, and which. 


colnshire, and at Liskeard, ne.ar tlie Land’s End. From I believe, to have been one of the best appqinted and 
Sevenoaks, in Kent, it was remarked in a direction most convenient dwellings at that time on the Digging. 


about 23 degrees west of south; from Ventnor, in the 
Isle of Wight, its path boro 7 degrees e.ast of south; 
from Liskeard, in Cornwall, it was seen due east. 


[ The fixtures and»furniture of the hut also came into 
: mj’ possession, including a table, of which the legs were 
I weak ai.^ uncertain, and the top slightly on an incline; 


An observer in Havre fancied that it fell on the coast | an original gridiron, or bent hoop ; several empty 


close by, and a very loud explosion was heard at the 
instant. Sonie persons returning at the time from 

n_ TT * * _t- -..x.- _..A _A_j 


bottles; two benches; one shelf, or telieet of bark 
nailed to tin*wall, containing candles, salt, pipes, and 


Capo do fa Ileve, which juts out westward of tobacco, ii.us wdiieh usually filled with is’Et?!" when it 
Havre from the co»*t of Normandy, however, reported rained, the roof being rather leaky. In addition to 


tha*t they had seen it fall * some distance out to 
sea in that direction. Only a faint rushing vsound 
was heard at 'Ventnor; /lo sound at all was per¬ 
ceptible at Scvenpal^#. 'The highest point at which 


these valuables, there was a bedstead or frame of logs 
covered with Soughs — an article whose luxurious 
character it is unnecessary for mo to point out. 

I considered myself one of the most fortunate fellows 


the incandescent tail appeared, had-»ntf altitude of in the country, till 1 discovered that the Colters had 
about 17 degrees above the horizon at Sevenoaks;' (left behind them other things of a less desirable nature, 
at Ventnor, Its altitude was at least 82 degrees, the! After having bought my first bag of flour, I became 
jarallels of latitude of these two places being abouf aware that I had come into the reversion of a populous 
forty-eight mites apart from each others this gives a colony of mice, which consumed among them almost 
sort of base, whenfee the distance of the point may be as much flour as I did. They rattled over my furniture 
calculated by an ordinary process of aurveyor’s craft, at ’night, dnd serenaded me wdth faint squeaks of 
Such a calculation gives 118 miles for the distanue^f pleasure as they pitched into my provisions. There 
the.top of the tail from Sevenoaks, sixty-five miles »r was no keeping tliem out. I put my damper into 
its distance 'from Ventnor, and thirty-two miles forftf double bags, and hung it faotm the ceifjng—that ia to 
height above the sea. As it is probable that from this' say, from tlie ridge-pole—but they climbed down the 
point the fall of the meteor became more and more direct rope, and gnawe# a hole’in the bags. Afte^ many 

f ft 
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fruitless efforts, I ^a«sfht one, and nfade an example 
of him ; but I found that example was entirely lost 
upon the Hfst. They were incorriffilily hungry, and 
would cat. They increased and multiplied to such an 
extent, that,at length matters'hecurnc serioim. 

I liope 1 apt not by nature ciliel, nor muflr given to 
w^iat are called antipatlucs. I like all livit^' creatures 
in their proper places. There was at! old frog-headed 
lizard which resided in niy chimney, and which was of 
a social disposition, and would come out sometimes 
and p»sB the •evening with me. He w'ould sit on the 
heartli, and stare fixeiyy at me witli ins contemplative 
eye for an hour together. I ne»/er thouglit of doing him 
any harm ; out then he was not obtrusive in his man¬ 
ners—ahoge all, ho did not eat flour at Is. fid. a pound. 

Powder and sliog were exjr.msive, but tlieir effeet.s 
were lasting. I got out my revolver, loaded it eare- 
fully; and having jtiaced, my last new damper, un¬ 
covered, in the middle of the floor, I rtinied into bed, 
'keeping my eye on the ihimper, and my tinger on the 
trigged But not one of the, cunning little rascals 
would come out. Several tim(?S one fat old fellow 
jJbpped his head out of his hole, as though oii the 
watcli—my residence was entirely undermined by thesij 
animals—looked, at me, and then popped hack : 

I think lie winked at mo. • 

The other inliabitants of the hut were less trouble¬ 
some. There were some tarantulas, or ‘ tri-anteh^ics,’ 
as Colter called 1ii;em, wbicli lived in the bark, ari,'. 
were in the habit df biting people; but I was told 
they always respected the person of the proprietor. 
Then there wg-i>e a number of inseets, of such curious 
tbrniB and brilliant colours as would have delighted an 
entomologist. Any one with a proper regard for the 
interests of science, would certainly have collected 
some^of them in a bottle and burned lucifer-matclics 
in it; I, however, contented myself with wiitcliing 
them as they crowded on my table at night. 'When by 
cbaiice I bad got a newspaper, and was liusy reading, 
tliey would delight to walk over tlio wliite paper, and 
flutter their gorgeously iiainlcd wings. Tliere was a I 
kind of moth with four wings, a little grny-coated 
fellow, which I used to observe with .t iiiclaneiioly 
curiosity, lie w’ould comi^ flying down ujion the 
paper, where he would walk ab^ut for a while; and 
then, as if ho preferred that mpde of traveljii* would 
cast off his wings, one after tlie other, .and become a 
more grub. Here was a tlieme ou whicli perUajis a 
gold-digger mijjht inoraliA. * • 

The diggers in the nei§hhnurlioocl w-ent away,’ one 
I after the otlier, till I became eonflned almu.st exchisiv ely 
to the society I liave described. However, there was a 
store still standing about half a miloioff, .and as long as 
that remained there was no great cin.se for compluint. 
A butcher I had no need of, while the powder *nd shot 
lasted, for the woods yielded plenty of game, and in 
abundant vnri^’y. There were quail, pigeons (these 
are fine birds with golften wings, larjSi’r tlian the 
English v^ood-pigeon), paroquet^—eapit:( in a pie; 
not to speak of many smaller birds, wliicli were'not 
to be despised wlien'the big ones were scarce. Tlien 
sometimes a shot might bo bad at art* opossum or a 
bandy coot, or some other four-footed tenant of the 
•woods, which, like the birds, went into the frying-pan, 
and was consumed without sauce or ceremony. 

On the whole, I was not dissatisfied with my com¬ 
pany, nor particularly pleased when I found my privacy 
• intlTided upon by a stranger. , One night, on returning 
homOi from work, I found a man lying asleep on my 
bedj with his hat on and his face burieil in Ills arms., I 
stood for a moment in aUmiratidu of his c8olucss, and 
then stirred him up with a pick until he awoke. 

‘Who‘are you, pray ?’ I asked, 
lie turned towards ftie,* and s4id: ‘It’s me, Mr 
Smith; don’t you'knpw Gardne>?’ 

His clothes were iia • disorder, am? his face haggard 


and dirty; but I recognised him at length as a man 
vOio, a few weeks before, had been working in the gully, 
but who had been absent since that time. He began 
to tell a story of how be had gone with a party to tlie 
Ovens Diggings, tlie^ just discovered. He had met 
witli no luck at the Ovens; and, as he had quarrelled 
with his jiarty, lie had come back to stay with mo. 
Tills was highly pleasaiit and satisfactory. I knew 
notliing of Mr Gardner^ and was by no means disposed 
to have ids society thrust upon mo in this manner. I 
was at a loss to understand why he should have come 
to me, for I liad never held much intercourse with him. 

I reinoiiibered liini as a civil-spoken man with whom I 
laid sometimes exeh.anged a word, but who had never 
shewn a disposition to court any socifty beyond that of 
llie lo.an with whom he was working. 

, However, it would not do to turn him out at once: 
tlie iiiglit was coming on, niui lie was evidently too 
iiiiiclv fatigued to go clscwiierc for a'lodging. He had 
.sold Ills tent and everytliiiig belonging to it, liaving 
trilsted, as ho iiflormed me, entirely to iny hospitality. 

1 gave liim to under-stand that lie was welcome to the 
shelter of Jhe hut lor the night, but that I wished to 
work iilone, and did not want companj'. He thanked 
mo so earnestly tor tliis surly offer, that I became 
better disposed towards him, especially wlien lio 
insisted upon making liimself useful, am^Jirod as he 
w.is, set to work to cook our supper. There was, 
however,*'somclliing strange about his manner. He 
never spoke, unless in answer to a question; and then 
Ids repljjVas short, and uttered in an odd, incoherent 
sort of way, forw^iich T could not .account. As soon as I 
tlin supper was ovef, he seated liimself in a corner of 
the fireplace witli his face buried in his Iiands. After 
a wliilc, tihen I supposed he was falling asleep, a 
sudden shiver passed over liini, and ho moved his 
jiosition without looking up, and doubled himself up 
still more. I asked if he was cold, and he stared at me, 
as tlmugii surprised at the question. Ho was not cold,, 
he said. I*advised liim to Mini in; and lie then got 
np and jiroeeialed to l^eiip some logs on tlie fire, 
after which he rolled hiineelf in Ids bl.ankets. I did 
file .same; .and, li'iving.determined to turn inj’sulky i 
eoinpanion out of doors on the morrow, I fell asleep. 

Next morning, as soon as I awoke, Gardner called 
fo me in .a fiiiit voice, and asked me to bring liim .a 
(Iriiilc of water, (.fli going to Idin, I found that be was, 
in fact, t(io*'ilI to move. During the day. Ids illness 
increased, and i proposed to go to the government 
camp for a doctor; but lie begged me not to leave 
liim, .and insisted that lie should soon be better. It 
seemed to me that he suficred more jiain of mind than 
of body, and the convulsive twitcliiiig of his face, as lie 
la.y with closed eyes in bed, was not a jdeasant sight to 
see. He expressed Ids gratitude for such services as I 
w.as aide to render him, and was evidently' anxious to 
give me as little trouble as pcfssible; but when I asked 
Idm to explain*what ailed liim, and to avml himself of 
any knowledge of medicine 1 might possess, he would 
make no answer, or only say, as bafivre, that he should 
soon be better. • 

Durttig the night which followed, I was awakened 
by a loud groaning. The bqd which Gardner occupied 
was at right angles with mine, a«,d ag the Are was Still 
hurning, I ebuli sec his face from where I lay. Ho 
iwas evidently* struggling with some fearful dream. 
»His breast ktaavccl convulsively; a gurgling noise issued 
from his tliroat, and presently he broke out with a cry 
of ‘ Ned—Ned!’ several times repeated. *I remembered 
that Gardner’s mate, with whom he ‘had been working 
before he left tiie gully, was a man coinmonJyr.knowa 
as|‘ Long Ned,’ who was believed to have been very 
sAcessful as a digger. This man had quitted the 
ncTghbourljood at the same time as Gardner, and 
probably in his company'. 

I got out of bed for the purpose of wakhag my 
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companion; and, having Ht a candle, 1 Baw that the 
convulsioTiB were renewed, and that he presented ^11 
the appenraneo of a man in a lit. I took liolil of his 
arm, and awoke him. He stared wildly abo^it him, as 
I did so, and tlieii, recognising me, he sunk back with ' 
a deep sigli of relief. 

‘ Gardner,’ I said, ‘ where’s Long Ned ?’ 

He raised his head with a.scared look, and put his 
hand over his face. ^ 

‘Why don’t you answer me’?’ 

‘ What makes you ask that ? ’ he groaned out. 

‘ No matter; I do ask it. Where is ho ? ’ 

‘ I—I don’t know,’ ho gasped. 

I felt certain ho was not telling the truth; and a 
suspicion had occurred to me, winch I determined to 
set at rest at once. 

‘Look you, Gardner, I must know what’s the reaspn 
of your groaning and crying out in j'our sleep. Such 
dreams as these don’t come to honest men.’ • 
‘What do you take me for?’ 

‘I believe you liave got something on your inftid. 
If it is anytlnng you dare tell, I advise you to tell it, 
ot I shall tliink tlie worst.’ ^ 

He made no reply; and I continued: 

‘Hid Long Ned go to the Ovens along witli you?’ 

‘ Don’t ask mo. I can’t tell you.’ 

‘I ask^-ou again, what’s become of him?’ He 
made no reply for some minutes, and then suddenly 
raising himself up, he said: ‘ I wu'/f tell J ou. Iba^ 
'von’t wrong me, will you ?’ . ■ 

‘ Wrong you!—why should I ? What do yr'i mean ? ’ 
‘I’ve got a had .story to tell youj and perhaps you 
won’t believe it; but it’s all true.* You asked me wliefe 
Ned was ? ’ 

‘ Well ?’ said I impatiently. * 

‘Well, poor Ned's gone: he was murdered in the 
busli—not by me—don’t look like that; I didn’t do it.’ 

My companion seemed so much agitated, that 1 got 
him a drink ol tea, .after which he grew calmer., 

• Tel! tno .all about ‘this,’ I said: ‘ how did it 
happen ? ’ I w'lll not trouble the reader with the 
questions by which I obtaiii<?d the narrative of the 
murder. It was in suhstance, as follows : 

Gardner and Long Ned had set out together for 
the Ovens, carrying nothing with ther« except tlicir 
blankets. The latter had wriiiiped up in his huiiille 
forty ounces of gold, wliich lie woftld not send to Mel¬ 
bourne by the escort, as he said lie did illot want to be 
short of money at the now Diggings. Long Ned was a 
very good sort of fellow, hut unfortunately he could 
not p.ass a ‘grog-shop’ or drinking-tent without going 
in; and ho inviiriiihly stayed by his bottle till he'tiad 
iiiiislied it, Gardner said that his eompiuiion would 
often get so drunk in tlio middle of the day, that it 
would be impossible to get liini away fixiin tlie place 
until the next morning; and on this account, they 
travelled very slowly. 

One afternoon, when they were going to stop by the 
roadside fSb dinner, Long Ned caught siglit of a tent 
standing back frvan the road, on which a dirty cotton 
handkerchief was flying in •the breeze, as a sign of 
more or less good cheer to be had within. On'S! nearer 
inspection, this {dace of entertainment proved to bo a 
Aame ofirude stii^, covered with pieces of tarpaulin 
and strips of olcl'iSlanket, and besid® iS stood a shed 
for a horse and cart. The proprietor, was dozing bij 
side the Are, with a short stump of a pipe in his luouty. 
Long Ned, in his usual way, declined the offer e>f 
coSbe, and ifcsired the man to bring out a bottle of, 
‘ itaflT,’ at which aU three were presently occupied, 

The owner of the tent,, the onlygierson they saw 
there,' was a short squat man, unusually dirty evef for 
the Diggings, and wilh a face so covered with lark 
mat'ted hair, that the feadurcs were scarcely dwtiji- 
guishable. However, he seemed of a social temper, 

: And did his best, in a rough way, to pldaso bis risitors. 


he sunk back with 


Long Ned began* to brag about the ^old he had found; 

J iow he liad got forty .ounces in his ‘ swag,’ and tickets 
or above fifty ounces more, which he haDsent down 
to Melbourne. The landlord said that it wasn't 
everybody tfeit had as much luck. 

There haing no roo-vi f6r all three to, sleep in the 
tent, GardJer, with a good deM of trouble, persuaded 
Ins coinpaVon th resume the journey. The landloM 
offered no opposition to their departure, but, on the 
contrary, directed them to a lodging-tent, which he 
said stood about three miles further an, and,which 
they might reach before dark^ by a short-cut over 
a neiglibouring lull. He brought out another bottle of 
spirits, and offered them a parting-glass'at his own 
expense, a civility which neither refused. 

They took their way, in the dusk over the hil\ he 
had pointed out; but, before they had walked a mile, 
Gardner began to feel a Btqpofaotion of brain, accom- 
p.inicd with giddiness. His companion soon bbgan to 
siilIiT from the same syiiipfoms'in a greater degree,'* 
nltlioiigli they were both tolerably sober a few minutes 
before. Slaggi'ring jftiig, scarcely conscious of where 
they wore going, they eaine to an old travcllsrs’ ca’mfi, 
,witli two nnaiiiis, or hush-tents, still standing. G.'irdner 
ign iiitged to get under one of the miamis, and immediately 
fell Into a drop sleep. • 

lie said he never had such a sleep as that. All 
aoHs of shapes seemed dancing before his eyes; and 
JKine was a cold weight, as it wcie, upon his heart, 
such as ho had never felt befote.' Then he thought 
ho he.ard his name cidled, loudly, louder still, and 
tlieu faintly, lie made a great effort 1*> awake, 
and at last succeeded, though he was still in a half- 
stupiflod state. There was a noise of some person 
moving near him, and a low moaning. He got on 
his knees to creep out of the miaini, and by the light 
of the moon ho saw his mate lying on the ground 
with blood issuing from a cut on the head, and a man 
kneeling beside Inin .and searching his pockets. Horror- 
struck at till) siglit, Gardner was at first unable to 
move, but at length, with a sudden impulse, ho threw 
liimsclf upon the assassin, and tried to bfing him to the 
ground. The latter, though surprised by the attack, 
soon fri'ed himself, and Snapped two caps of a revolver 
at his assailant; but the pistol missing fire, lie caught up 
the buHdl^' of Long tied and made off into the hush. 

Gardner had no stlVength to follow him, but sunk 
down by the body of his mate, and lay there he could 
not tell how long. AVhoh h« again eiinic to himself, it 
was broad daylight, lli^vii^ satisfied Ainiself that Ned 
had cea.sed to breathe, he ran away from tlie spot, 
and walked for two days without slccpuig, till he 
found his way b.aj'k to my but. 

‘It’s all true,’,Gardner said when he had ended this 
story. • 

‘ WJiat made you keep it secret ? ’ I asked. ‘ Did 
you give no information to the police V 

‘ 1 dared pot. They’d hiWe said it wag me.’ 

I could »atdly restrain niy indignation at this reply. 

‘ I know wlvit thb police are,’ he repeated; ‘ and if 
you was like me, you wouldn’t Iiave told them either.’ 

lie would Sol explain what he meant; but I after¬ 
wards founil out the reason of his fears, which were not 
altogether groundless. Gardner was, in the language 
of the colonies, an ‘old lag’—that is to say, a dis¬ 
charged convict—and he knew that if the murder 
became known, he would be suspected of having killed 
lus mate for the sake of the gold he had about him. , 
I told Gardner that I should give information to 
the police at once. Seeing that I was resolved, he at 
Wngth ga^e his consent, and 1 set off to the govemmmit 
camp, and inquired of the guard for one of the com¬ 
missioners who bore a good name on the. Diggings, 
fortunately, thatf gentleman was engaged in a rubber 
of whist, and therefore, although it ■was near oiidnight, 
I had no difficulty in getting to see him. He listened 
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to me politely, anii* slicwed a degree fcf energy not at 
ail common among those officials., ^ 

‘ Tliis is » strange story,’ he said. ‘ The fact of the 
murder is fVtie enough, for the body has b^n found 
Under the circumstances you describe; hut why should 
this man wa'i^t to conceal it ? tinust see hi/tt’ 

I told him Gardner's 9 ondition, and lie sAit for the 
doctor from the whist-table, ordered three hfrses to he 
saddled, anfi desired me to lead tlio way tu the* hut. 
In half an hour more, he had lioard the story from 
Gardnejf’s owt^ lips, and ascortained that the murder 
iiad taken place on tlie third night before. 

‘ Could you swear to’tlie imuderer, if you saw him ? ’ 
the oommisslbncr asked. 

Gardner said lie could not: ho was so stupifiod that 
he remembered nothing about Jiiin, e.vcept that he was 
a stout man. 

‘ You say there was a grog-tent where you stopped, 
about a mile from the place ?’ ' 

s Gardner assented. ■ 

‘Tli!^ tent is not there now: I was all round the 
place last night.’ ’i* 

'* rkneiv you wouldn’t believe mo,’ Gardner said. 

‘ You are mistaken ; 1 do believe you. I know tlicre ^ 
was such a tent there. Y'ou say the man took %'ouj: 
mate’s swag with liim.' What was in it ? ’ 

‘ Nothing but a ’possum-rug that his gold was tied 
up in.’ , 

‘ Nothing else ? ’ . 

' Not tliat 1 knovwoi’ 

Tlie commissioner considered. ‘That’s awkward,’ 
he ohservfd to fhe doctor. ‘ A bag of gold and .an 
opossum-rug a’re tilings not easily identified.’ 

‘I should know that rug among a thousand,’ 
interposed Gardner. 

‘ IIow so ?’ 

‘ Wlty, it -was made in a hnrrj', or else in a place 
where ’iiossums ar’ii’t so plenty as they arc here. 
There was one wild-cat skin in it.’ 

‘You are certain of that?’ 

‘I am, sir,’ he replied. 

‘ Could you swear to the man that kept tliat coffee- 
tent, if you saw him?’ 

‘ I should know him anywht.e.’ 

‘Very good,’ said the commissioner. ‘Doctor, I'll 
leave you to examine your patiAit. Let jiii* have 
anything he wants from the cailip. You need not be 
alarmed, my man; you arc not suspected about this 
affair. Good-night to youa « i 

I followed thescommissioRcr outside, and asked if he 
thought he could trace the man at tlie grug-leiit, on 
whom our ^spicions liad fallen. 

‘ I think I can,’ ho said. ‘ Time is everything; ho has 
three days’ start of us, but it may be'^done.’ And-the 
commissioner mounted his horse and galloped a^my. 

The doctor pronounced it necessary to liave Gardner 
removed to an h(>8pital-tent which had just been fitted 
up _at the camp. Next iimming, he sent alown some 
assistance for tliat purpose; and we tool^down tbc 
door of the hut, wliich was formei>of a sheet of bark, 
and with its assistance we constructed a rude litter, on 
■ which the sick man was carried without imich difficulty. 

On the evening of the following day, a man with a 
horse and cart was pursuing leisurely the higli road 
flroih the Ovens to Melbourne, lie had just emerged 
flrora a long line of forest, and had reached the rising 
ground, from which a wide view stretches over plain 
sea. The city lay within a few miles; and, as the 
Ban was not yet down, the traveller would have light 
enough to get there easily before dark. So he thought 
to himself, as he stopped near to a poliee-etation to 
..^jj^ his pipe, and then resumed his journey at the 
pace.as before. ' 

I . Two troopers, one of wimiu.appear^d to be an officer, 
were lounging bdftjre the door as he passed, and bade 
him ‘ Good-evening.’ • , ' ’ 

I. 1 • - 


‘ livening,’ replied the man. 

■ * Let us look what you have got in your cart, my 
man,’ said the officer. 

‘^Miat’j your game?’’was the reply. ‘There’s 
aaothing in the cart bu^ my traps. Look, if you like. 
And lie seated himself on a log, and smoked his pipe, 
while the policeman turned over the contents of the cart. 

It contained articles pf bnsh-furniture, cooking- 
utensils, two or thrc6 casks, and other articles of a 
similar kind. In one corner, tied up with a rope, was 
an opossum-rug, which the officer unrolled and spread 
out on the ground. The man on the log then took the 
pipe out of his mouth. The rug was a large one, with 
a defect in the make wliieh was very unusual: it 
contained one wild-eat skin. * 

‘ Wliat do you want with tliat?’ said the owner of 
the cart gruffly. 

‘ Is this your rug ?’ 

‘ IVl'y, of course it is. Wliose else ?’ 

‘ IIow did you come by it ?’ 

‘Slow did I come by it?’ lie repeated with a laugli. 

‘ IVliy, I bought it. They ’re cheap enough, ar’n’t they ? ’ 

‘ Very true,’ rciilied the officer, and he rolled up the 
rug again afid replaced it in the cart. Then going up 
to tlic man he said; ‘ You killed a man on Friday- 
niglit, near the Goulburn. You cut liim on the head 
witli .a tomahawk wlien he was asleep. Y'ou took tliat 
rug from Imn, and forty ounces of gold, whiiSf you have 
got now irf your pocket.’ , 

At tills speech, the man dre-pped his pipe, and sat 
for a nioii^jiit stupifieil; then suddenly started up and 
put his Jiand to his belt, in which he carried a revolver. 
The officer, who sitw Vie motion, was beforeliand with, 
him, and, catching liim by the throat, threw him down- 
‘.Toe, tic’Ills hands,’ the officer said to his man. 

Tlio prisoner having been secured, lie Avas searched, 
and .a quantity of gold w{is found ujion him, amongst 
wineli was a bag containing exactly forty ounces. He 
AA'as th(jn placed in confinement, and subsequently sent 
back to tlie Diggings. , • • 

As soon as Gardner’s state of health would permit, 
he was confronted witli * 1,110 prisoner, and immediately 
recognised him as tlie kepper of the tent rvliere Long 
Ned and liimself had stopped on tlie afternoon of tlie 
murder, and \liere lie had no doubt they liad both 
been ‘hoeussed.’ 

When tlio prisoneB.was brought to trial in Melbourne, 
it Avas proved Hint lie Avas a man of notoriously bad 
character, and tlici'e was great reason to fear that poor 
Ned liad not h(*en his only victim. With respect to 
the crime for which lie Avas arraigned, other facts came 
outsA'liich renioA ed all doubt of his guilt, and he was 
condemned and executed. 

As to Gardner, I never saw him after he recovered 
from his illness; but before he left the Diggings, he 
informed rnc that he should go to Tasmania, to a little 
farm ho possessed there. I wished him good-luck, and 
returned Avitli considerable satisfaction to the society 
of the mice. • 


A RUSSIA]?! FABULIST. 

♦ 

Gogol and Poushkine are the Russian authoM of 
whom most is known in this*country; Kryloff is the 
Russian author who is most popular amongst the 
Russians themselves. His fables, which ore his prin- 
^al productions, are familiar to every Russian who 
ewa read; moreovjir, they constitute those specimens 
,of Russian national literature which are least contami¬ 
nated -by imitation of foreign models. On both these 
accounts, the reai^er may be glad to learn something of 
tlieR author—-of a writer who, great as is Ills popularity 
in if s own country, has hithertHiieen so little kpown 
in lars, that liis name has only once beffirh been 
printed in an English serial. 

Ivan Andr^ovilch Kryloff, then, was bom la 1767* 
t 
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When he ■was eleven years old, his father, a poor 
officer in the army, died, and his mother Iiad thcreafftsr 
to gain her own livelihood, ■which she could do only by 
the labour of her liands. Her means were*therefore, 
humble enough, but she nevertlfclesa resolved that her* 
son should bo well educated. Tiiis was a singular resolu¬ 
tion for a Russian mother of her rank in life to form ; 
and she seems to have been, singularly impelled to it, 
by a conviction, founded upon 4 dream she had the 
night before Ivan was born, that her son w'as destined to 
distinguish himself, and to rise in the world. It being 
essential to his thus rising that he should become 
master of the I'ronch language, since the Russian 
nobles—and in Russian society there can scarcely be 
said to be any middle-class—never used any other 
except when speaking to their serfs, she at first devoted 
•three-fourths of her scanty earnings to the purpose of 
paying a master to give him instructions in it. Not 
finding Ivan make nnich progress under tiiis niAster’s 
tuition, and at anyratc it becoming impossiiilc for her 
to continue paying, she dismissed the teachpr nftdr a 
few months, assumed his office, herself, and, allliougli 
she did not know a word of tlie language, eventually 
succeeded in teaching it. Siie kept Ivan at ids book, 
made bira read a French lesson to her four times a 
day; and whenever she tliought ho read it well, 
rewarded him witli little sums of money. Ilis national 
aptitude liJlr tlie study of languages being stimulated 
in this way, witliin twelve mouths he becaftie able to 
speak Freneli almost ns fluently as his mothcr-tonguo.* 

These twelve months had but just pasIVd, when 
Madame Kryloflf met with an accident which incajia- 
citated her for tlie occupation tlie’liad liitlicrto M- 
lowed since lier husband’s death, and so obliged lier 
to solicit for Ivan, mere child as lie was, tfie place of 
copyist to the secretary of tlie governor of tlie village 
in which she resided. Tins situ.ation being gained, 
Ivan spent tlie following three years in copying offleial 
documents, and in reading certain liboks wliicli lie 
found in tlie governor’s cabinet, and of which Tie was 
generously allowed free use. Tliey were, of course, all 
Frencli books, and among tliAn chanced to be some 
volumes of Racine. It was tlicse wlncli found most 
favour witli Ivan. Ho road and re-read tlicm, and 
they awoke in ids mind a taste for dramiitio literature, 
wldcli clung to Idni tlirougli life, and led Idm at 
fourteen to attempt to write an ofira. 

Meanwldle, the pittance lie earned ai copyist w'as 
all ids motlier and Idmself had to subsist upon; and 
it was so small, tliat oven in summer-time tliey liad 
to suffer severe privations, and in winter, liad fre¬ 
quently to rest content witli a single meal of co.*rae 
rye-bread per day. In ttic winter of 1782, owing to 
the deficient liarvcst of the preceding autumn, they 
ceased to be able to obtain even tlds; wliercupon, not¬ 
withstanding tliat slie was now a cripple, and tliat the 
journey of 900 miles would have to he made on foot, 
Madame Kryloff boldly determined toigo to St Peters¬ 
burg, hopiifg that she would tiiero be able to obtain for 
herself the pensifgi which was lier due ns an ofiicer's 
widow, but whicli she had hitlierto received no part of, 
in consequence of her inability to bribe cert.^iu sub- 
OfiiOials to forward her application for it to tlie proper 
authorities. She l^ed, Itkcwise, to be able to gain for 
Ivan a more relM^rative situation, and one in whicli 
he should have greater chance of pr^iotiou. Durinu 
the journey, which eccupied six we&s^^f a winty 
remarkable, even amongst Russia^ winters, for 
severity, the*two poor travellers were entirely depen¬ 
dent for the means of subsistence upon the charity of 
these yrhom tliey encountered upon jtbe way; and as 
that trav lay for the most part through some 6%thc 
mpst thinly inhabited<t>portioas of an empire whiA is 
nowhere populous, except .within the walls,of sonle of 
its cities, it is no wonder that the fatigues of the 
joamey completely exhausted Madame Kryloff, and 


that, within thr(% days of lier arrivifl in tlie capital, slio 
(lied of hunger, cold, and over-fatigue, leaving Ivan 
without a home, without a rouble, and witliout a 
friend. , * 

' Knt Ivan wa.s not long in finding a friend, nor tliO 
friemi ill Riding for Iv«n Omployniont in Ji'is old capa¬ 
city of coj’ist. Tlieiicefortli, for some time, he is lost 
sigiit of bjihis btograpliers; and when next lie is lienWl 
of, he is eigliteen years of age, lias formed the aequaint- 
nnec of some literary persons eomieetod witli tlio 
tlic.-itres, and li.as liimself.written severiil.piays, some of 
wliieli liave been represented. By and by, lie beeanie 
so enamoured of tins br/incli of'*litcrature, tli.at Ik' for¬ 
sook all otlier occupations, and devoted Inhiself wliolly 
to it. Twelve years passed, during which lie wrote a 
great many plays, but /cceived wry little "money for 
tliein, and lie tiien eomincneed a literary serial, called 
the Inspector. This enterprise proved entirely unsne- 
ees.sful, and wHtliin twelve months had to be given 
up; iio(, however, till soiiuqliing in its columns had* 
attracted the notice of tlio Pinipress Marie Fedwrowna, 
tlie mother of tlie h.^ Czar Nicholas, and occasioned 
lier to take Kryloff under licr patronage. A'ftiJr 
^a wliile, slie olitaiiicd for liira a sinecure office in tlie 
ostaUisliiiieiit of tlie military governor of Saratov, on 
the Volga ; and the noxt four years Kryloff spent in 
a peaceful retreat 1000 miles from the capital, dividing 
his time between gambling—to which he was sadly 
^■sffieted—oe(:asion.il play-writing, ipid tlie cultivation 
of flowers. In tiiis position, entiveiy master of his own 
time, and receiving a large salary for tlie performance 
of merely nominal duties in the hnusqliold of a neblo- 
Tiiaii wlio treated him as an equal, lie was’free to remain 
till tlie end of liis days, if He tlioiiglit fit; hut, by and 
by, seeiiision fn'tii tlio society of men of literary 
tastes lieeaine irksome bej'oiid evcrytliing; so lie re¬ 
signed ids oflic(', and once more set out for tlie I'iipital 
—the centre of tli(> Russian world of thonglit. On his 
way tliitlicr, lie lead to pass tlirougli Moscow, where lie 
found that ids name -w'as not forgotten, and received 
from tlie litterateurs there assemliled a W'arm and 
sympathetic weleoiiie. Amongst them was tlie poet 
Diiiietriefl"; and lie, imagining tliat lie perceived iu 
Krylofl’ the germs of g'Jwater geniins tlian lie liad yet 
evinced, and fancying tliat lie could sec bettor tlian 
Krylot* liimself wluh was the proper splicrc for tlio 
overeise of ids talent?, persuaded liiiii to translate a 
couple of La Fontaine’s fables into Russian verse. 
Wlion tlie tjanslations were (iKecuted, Hniietrieff, struck 
by tlieir originality and ^lower, scirt them to tlie 
J/o.'iroM’ Spectator, tlio Aiadmg literary journal in the 
Russian Empire. 'J’licy were at once iiisefted, and at 
once became widely popular. Editor and readers alike 
‘asked for mori^f’ and thus, at somewhat over forty 
years age, Kryloff at last discovered his vocation— 
at last found that hi? ‘mission* was to write, not 
indifferent plays, but first-class fables,, 

Thcreaftiy, the career of ilryloff ivas almost devoid 
of incidc’ii.. The Czar Alexander took hi»i under his 
protection, and kept him henceforth in comfortable 
'circumstances. The remainder of his life passed 
pleasantly ciifiugh, according to his idea of pleasure, 
in gambling, drinking votki, rearing pigeons, cultivat¬ 
ing flowers, and, ■when the fit ivas on him, writing 
fables. He died in 1852. 

Wo shall try to reproduce a few of his fables. 
The first we shall translate is directed against that 
carelessness and want of forethongiit which arc so^ 
cominon amongst all Slavonic peoples, and which were 
BO far characteristic of Kryloff. himself, that even 
ia tlio days of his prosperity ho would many .times 
linve starved if the czar had not taken care of him. It 
is styled Tri^ka's Uaftati, and runs as follow,8:— 

‘'Trichka obse^’ed one^day that there were holet in 
the elbow of liis caftan; *so he callgiJ for 'seissors and 
needle, cut off scyne pieces from the ends of the sleeves. 
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and palK'hcd the holfes with thorn. His^tiftan was then 
mended, certainly, but his arms were bare for a whole, 
band’s-lengib above his wrists. I 

Triclika, however, was satisfied. “Whytshould Ij 
trouhle niys(^lf' about so small a matter said he. 
But when hoivent into the Streets, everybody' laughed 
at liim, as welt tliey might. % 

(riien Trichka said to hiniBclf: “ O'well f I’m not. 
after all, tlie' fool they take me for; I’ll find out a way 
to remedy, this also. I will make the sleeves as long 
as they«were before.” 

'rrichka, who was no.i;ommon fellow, did as he said, 
lie went to work with Ins sciasora and needle again, 
cut a piece f/oni the bottom of liia caftan, lengtliened 
his sjeeves.with tt, and was quite ronteut—thougli he 
now wore a caftan tliat was v^horter th.an his W'aist- 
coat. 

As Trichka mended h^a e.aftnn, so Iiavc I seen 
gentlemen repair their embroiled afTaira.* Look a little 
nearer—they are parafiing’in Triehka's e.afinn.’. 

Our <ieeond specimen of Krjloff ’s productions ia 
directed against anotlier J{ussiii>i national failing— 
namely, excessive fondnesa for spirituous drinks, and 
especially for votki. a kind of whisky manufactured, 
from grain. Mr J. B. Gougli liimself could d^sirj- 
nothing more telling titan the fable of The Two 
Moujiks. 

‘ ” Good-morning, 'rhndeus." 

“ Good-morning, vYegor. How have you and tfe>, 
world agreed of late ?*^ | 

“ Alas ! comrade, but sadly. Since last 1 saw you, | 
I have liaii a gpeat misfortune. Tlie otlier niplit I set | 
fire to my bouse, and evcylliing I h.id in tlie world j 
was burned.” 

“Ah! brother Yegor, tliat was .an ill trick to play i 
yourself.” , 

“ And a trick, comrade, for which I must thank tlic i 
votki. It was Christinas-cvo, so 1 Iiad some friends j 
to sup with me, and had placed before them plenty to ! 
drink as well as to eat. \Viien supper wa.a over, 1 left 1 
the room to go and feed the liorses ; but I liad better i 
have let tliem go liungry lor a nigtit. 'riio votki liad i 
I so got into my lieiid, that I e.oukl not ciury tlie toreli J 
[ steadily, and some sparks frdili it, consequently, fell 
amongst the bay. The whole house was instantly in , 
flames, and it was only by a iniracic I saved, e#n niy’ 
life. All my goods were eoiisuiiied, and you seo me 
now as poor as a beggar.” 

“ Yours is a sad story, f on-k'ade,” replied Tharleus ; 
“but I have cvfn a sadde?' og,e to tell. I also have ] 
had a great jnisfortune since w'c la.st met, and one, like 
yours, all owdng to the votki. Like jou, on Cliristnias- 
eve I entertained some friends, and pljiiccd before them 
full jugs as well as full dishes. Wlii^ tlie jiigs were 
getting empty, I left tlie room in order to go ii»fo the 
I cellar lor wherewith to fill tliem again ; but I had 
better have becnasatisfled to let my guests go thirsty 
, for tile rest of the evening', 'fhe votki jvas in uiy 
_ head, and 1« could not carry the torch stufvdily ; ,so, 
being afraid that sparks might faH^tora it and set tlie 
house on fire, 1 put it out, and went on in the darkness. 
All went well til) 1 came to tlie' top of tHfe cellar-steps, 
but then I missed rny footing, and fell to the bottom. 

I was picked up witli botli my legs broken, and you see 
me now a cripple for life! ” 

Ivanovitch had listened to these narrations. 
they were ended; “ Well, there is one thing % be 
Jearned from ^our stories,” said he, " and that is, tliat 
it is eertainly dangerous for a drunken man 
torch, it is more dangerous still for him to 
tlie dai‘k without one! ” ’ • * 

Ke foltowing fable is the last Krylo^’ wrote: it is 
I'i^led Th^Peam-tiivers 

g, f'ph'ere wijg once a cza* wjio troujiled himself with 
Pithose old que8tio^8»which so long agitated tlie sdiools, 

" and are not settled even yet: Caniknowledge give 


happiness to humanity ? Cap it be considered a good, 
or'must it be regarded as an evil ? Finding himself 
unable to determine them, he proposed them to his 
counsellors and do an assembly of all the wise men in 
liis empire; but neitliSr statesmen nor scholars coukl 
answer them to liis satisfaction. So he offered a great 
reward to ^whoever would solve them, and causcl the 
Oder to be published far and wide. But no . one 
attempted to claim Aiq reward; and the czar bad 
begun to despair of obtaining a soiution of the problem 
which occupied liis tlioughts, when one day, having 
wandered into the country and lost liis way, ho met a 
hermit, to whom he communicated his anxieties, and 
wliose opinion upon tlie subject of them lie demanded. 
Tlie iicriiiit reflected for a iiioment, aH.il then answered 
in a piiraliie. “ Three brotliers,” said lie, “ became divers 
for pearls. Tlie youngest was indolent, foolish, and a 
coward ; he seldom ventured into tlie sea, iiud then 
only ixio sli.allow places near the beach : he remained 
]H)or. 'i’lie second brother was Industrious, brave, and 
Iirullent; Jie dived every day, and chose spots mode¬ 
rately deep, and witliin a moderate distance of tlie 
sliore: he t^'came rich. Seeing this, tlie tliird brother 
imagined that lie that went lurtliest from the sliote, 
and dived tlie deepest, would bring up most wealtli; 
so he swam far out to sea, and then plunged into the 
deepest spot lie could discover : he remained^jn it. 0 
czar,” added tlie sage, “much good may be found in 
knowledge'; nevenlieloas, an audacious mind may 
tnerein find an abjss and death!”’ 

We liilve space but for one more specimen of 
KryloflT’s pro(liiction.s. 'Plie one wo sliall choose can 
liardly be considered*a fable, in the A5sopian sense; 
but KrylofI' wrote nothing Ins countrymen are fonder 
of: wo alliihe to tlie story of The Wonderful Bridge. 

•A iiobleinaii, who had just returned from a tour 
through Soudiern Europe, one day took a walk with 
one of his friends. On the way, he spoke of the 
wondeiip he had .'■een in foreign countries, adding to 
the truth a good do.al of inreiition. He was one of 
tliose llussian.s wlio are fond of vaunting foreign eouu- 
triea at tlie e\])' use of Uieir own, and lie omitted no 
opportunity of comparing Russia very unfavourably 
v'itli the land.s lie had just visited. Amongst other 
tilings, he spoke with niiieli contempt of tlie variable¬ 
ness of tlie elniiale of Russia, wliieh is sometimes as 
warm as tliat of i’efci.a, and sometimes as cold as that 
of Iceland; ind declared that, ou the contrary, in 
Franco and Italy tlio weatlier nove^ changed, but was 
always warm and sonny. He asserted that in those 
Countries neitlier tharkness nor w'inter ever came, but 
tliiif tlie year was one periietUal day and perpetual 
spring. He added: “ Xiiere, too, they neither plant 
nor sow; nevertheless, tlioir flowers and fruits are 
plentiful, and are tlie finest in the world. For in¬ 
stance, ia Russia 1 never saw a cucumber longer 
than one’s hand, but in Italy I saw one as large as a 
mountain! ” • 

‘•Indeed!” replied bis companion; “thitt was cer¬ 
tainly a wonderful cueumlier. I sever lieard of a 
greater marvel, thougli there are marvels everywhere. 
We finik wonderful things in all countries, in Russia 
as well as in Italy. For instance, there is something 
just before us, the like of whietj, 1 /eel convinced, 
was never seen qjsewherc—I meaiiSiiro bridge we are 
aoming to.” . 

V“Ah, wha*. of it, pray?” 

•“ Why, it pos^sses this singularity—it will not 
allow a liar to pass over it. The momeht a liar sets 
foot on it, it opens, and pmcipitates him into the 
river.” , 

‘j/knd is the river deep?" 

‘%t is the deepest in the province. Is not tbit 
bridge, with its determination to punish liars, as great 
a curiosity as the Italian cucumber which was as Targe 
as a mountain?” ■ - 


< 
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“As larpre as a mount^pin, did I say? Perhaps as wlio Schneider was, wliich seemed*to her, I perceived, 
large as a house would have been more aorrect.” * j. pitiable state of ignorance. However, instructed by 
“ Well, certainly, a house is not so large as a moun- our new friend, we gave o>ir names to tha mistress of 
tain. Still, a cucumber only as large as a hausc was a the hotell as Schneider was not at hand. We then 
very great curiosity, though I no not think a greater* returned ^ tlie salon, and soon grew more (amiliar with 
than .this bridge, which always refuses to let a liar its inmat^ First, we'were informed tliat it waif quite 
cross it.” _ , ■ uncertain.^hen we should .gain the much-desired 

“No, not a greater, and, perhaps, after all, not. so audience;|the Hofrath was no respecter of persons. 

great a one as you think, for. tiic houses in Italy are Lord - and the Jlisliop of-laid Ijeen tliere; 

not nearly so large as ours; they are merely little they were forced to wait for liours, and sometiinca 
cabins, in which you can but just stand upriglit, and days. No letters of introduction w'ere sivailaljje; but 
wliicli will not hold more than two or three persons if wc liad patience, our time wqjjld come, 
at once.” All agreed tliat the Ilofrath was the first man in the 

“Oh, well, if that be the case, I sliall Insist that tliis world in his department, and that our coniing there was 


bridge, which opins the moment a liar sets his foot on 
it, is the greater curiosity of tlie two. Still, a cucumber 
as large ns a liut, in whicli two or three persons could 
stand upright”- 

The friends had now arrived at the foot iff the 
Wonderful Bridge, and the nobleman here interrupted 


the wisest thing we could possibly have dong, Now and 
then tlie door opened,* and there was excitement on 
every face. It was Schneider, a little stiabby man, who 
lias lost an cyts with a great Herman jiipc in his mouth, 
lie is prime-niinister to tlie Hofratli. He pointed 
straiglit to some-favoured inilividual, who immediately* 


his companion. “ Stay!” ho said hastily, “I recollect witli a joyful countenance rose and followed liidl.' His 


li.ave been, accustomed to speak of a liar as one wlio ipipt%-fect Freneli, that Liindi might prove more pro- 
‘ dare not cross the Wonderful Bridge.’ pitious to us. So, as tlfis was Samedi, we determined to 

_—__return to our luxuriant hotel at Dusseldorf, and revisit 

(Trafrnth Lundi, wlien Miss Flick said, in tolerable 
Tllli IIOFltATII OF GliAFE’ATIT. jntjjfgbsli, ‘ I shall find you a room.’ .* 

ViCToiu v governs in Kn'dand_ \ ^ Lundi found us in the saloi.**hefore breakfast was 

" ^ quite discussed, and there was no room yet ready for 

Tbe lamb a,iid lion bow Iieiiealh ^ party was soon going off, then tbp rofyns lad to 

lilt! meek dominion »f lier eje ; * dpaned, after wliich we miglit tiope for a loc.al habl- 

Napoleon rules in France ; Leopold is king in Belgium, 
and Frcderick-William in I'russia. But at tJrafratb, 


AMtjjfgllsIl, ‘ 
n Lundi 
quite disc 

ns. A nf 


tation. In an hour or two more, we were asked down 
stairs, where, on the ground-floor, and close to thcback- 


tlie Ilofrath is king; he rules with umlivided .and were shewn us, the floors of 

unquestioned sway, and Ids subjects only dispute who "■'“‘‘'i f 

, ,, , , , 1 , . ,1 sc'en from tlie windows. Ihc first had two little beds 


shall do Ins bidding the most quickly and lieiirlily. 

We set out late ni tlie,autumn to do homage at his 
court; ami crossing over the Cliannel at the narrowest 


ill it; tile second was a liny sitting-room ; and an iron 
stove w.as placed in such a manner ns to warm them 
liotli. They had the rare luxury of a little bit of ve,ry 


point, arrived, after a couple of days, at Gnifralh, a sliabhy carpet in each, and there were three large 


little village twelve miles east of llusseidorf, in the 
I’riissian dominions, .and within sight of tlic Khiiie. 
Dr de Leuw was created Ilofrath (eourUeouneillor) by 
the king of Hanover. lie was surgeon in iliu ITussian 


windows, draped with elegant muslin curtains. Tliesa 
we would willingly liav^exelianged for the commonest 
lilinds, seeing tliat to slmt tlie shutters left us in the 
dark, dhd*to open tnem was to dress in public; because 


army, wliuii, many years ago, tlie c^litliabnia broke out tlie liigli road to tlie kitclicn passed under tlic winilow, 
amongst tlie men. Tins eireumstiiiiee leif Ills attention and tiioro was a eoiistaift tniflie on it; besides tliat a 
especially to tlie stjueture and diseases of tlie eye; and party of washerwomen itert mostly up to tlielr elbows 
a powerful mind, largo experience, and a skilful hand, at work between our.wAidow and‘the road above 


a powerful mind, largo experience, ami a skilful hand, 
have rendered him a most accomplished oculist. 

TJie village of Griifrath contains nothing reniarkilble, 
except its monarch. It lies in a hollow, amongst green 
hills, covered with fields and scattered with trees. Tlie 
houses, built of wood and plaster, or rough stone, look 
as if they might liavt* been taken out of a box of (icrmim 
toys, and tossed on the ground by elianee. Tlie narrow 


mentioned. However, tliesc were all minor eonsider- 
atioiis, aiul we soon learned to be quite eoutented with 
our aceonimodatjons; especially as our turn came at 
ioiigtli, and \vg were ushered by the redoubtable 
Selmealcr liimself into tlie august pi-oseiioe. 

' The Ilofrath retains two iipartineiits in the hotel for 
Ids own use. It is said that the house was once his 


streets wind in and out amongst tliem%y no particular residence. JIc now lives at the other end of the village, 
rule, and *lhe gable-ends are mostly turned to the but spe!.d.*the greater part of tbe day he>e. His hall 
passenger. Them is an Ofien space in front of tlie two of audieiye is most*unprctending; its only ornaments 
churclies. Catholic and Prirtestant, in tlie middle of are various paintings on the walls ; some arc landscapes, 
wliich is an ever-flowing fountain of fresh w:i;er, and' by one of his sons, fine engravings of the king of 


Out business BBIhg with tlio Hofnijh,*we .alighted at and glazed like tlie rest, the rendering by Punch of 
the hotel, where as many of his patients reside as ca](i OonL Jolin llussell’s return from Vienna, with ‘no 
be received. In the summer, it is quite ^sufficient jfa nns^r! ’ It is perhaps as well that there is no carpet, 
aecommodste them. We were asked to walk up stairs, for one largo dog and one enormous ditto roll oa the, 
and found d good sited dinihg-roora, conttdiiing as floor, not suldom picking a bone together. A parrot 
fomitare only a long table, chairs, and a time-piece for in a brass cage is on the deal table, a heap of papers, 
ornament, but not for use. Several persons were there aiid an inkstand of unquestioned antiquity, but without 
sitting or walking about, and when all eyes turnei qu any dignity in its old age. It is said that several 
the fresh arrivals, we felt somewhat embarrassed, Mil a handsome writing equipages have been presented, but 


young lady approached and politely asked us if wcihad this old favouriteiis not displaced by them. 

come to see the Ilofrath, She advised us to send our The Ilofrath liimself is a flne-Itohing gentlemanly 

names to him by Solmeider. Now, we did not know man of sixty-three, with? abundance of gray hair, and 
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very agreeable sim^ile manners. Tliere is something have smiled to hoar the uatn^s of'all the host oculists 
about him which immediately commands respect and J in Vans, London, Dublin, or Berlin, canvassed by their 
confidence. The influence wliich he exerts over the old patients, and set aside in a tone almost con- 
minds of his patients is really marvellous, ana at onco tcniptuouSiP If any rash individual at such a moment 


minds of his patients is really marvellous, ana at onco 
proves the foyco of real genius. We had eves;y reason 


had questioned the llofrath’s right to reign over them 


ourselves in tliis interview, and vvery suhscauent one, all, and thrown down the gauntlet, it would have 
to be more than satisfied with his attention, liuiwledge, hech eagerly scr.imbled for, and he would have been 

t. « . « « .. v « _* _. _ v _ _. .1 * __ 1.' J* .1.. —i. _ ..A..a 2.4 


ani kindness. He Ims no particular secref metliods esteemed a fortunate individual wlio succeeded id 

. . . ..I w * . _ J._X_. 1 ». • • «... . ..1 .1_ L_1 ii.,. ..2.-1.*. -.r_ 


in his practihe, and never resorts to severe treatment, 
such as blisters, leeches, or calomel; he gives very 


obtaining it, and tlius t’ajrned the riglit of maintaining 
tlie honour and skill of the Hofratli, at all'times and 


gentle ittcdicino, uses external 'remedies (it is said they plaeos, before any person whatever. 


are all of vegetable orij^) pretty freely, and if opera¬ 
tions are necessary, resorts to them with decision, and 
the utmost ifkill. He practises himself, and recom¬ 
mends to Ijis itaticnls a rigidly temperate diet, and 
enjoins great strictness not to. expose weak e,ve3 to 


'J’line would fail to toll of the numerous and 
wonderful cases whieh ho is reported to havo led to 
a successful result, after other oculists h.ad given them 
up as hopeless. Thej' passed from ntouth to mouth, 
and met us at every turn. Making all due allowance 


the influence of eold winds. Wlien these prevail, his for the enthusiasm of gratitude or hope, a full re¬ 


patients are strictly ordered to keep the house. No 
sort of guards are allowed in the form'of spectacles, 
finly a simple shade frdin tfic light. 

Thor(»>is no similarity to he ob.servcd in the directions 
given to difierent cases. One patent is to do nothing, 
Btily in a shaded room, and save his e> es ns much as 


maindcr exists to stamp the Hofrath as an eminently 
successful practitioner. 

We were a polyglot company in that unadorned 
dinihg-room. An attentive listener might often hear 
in use at the siamc moment the French, German, 
Dutch, and English languages, the last with Irish 


Hi aitnuv la j laiuaia «se I ..'I, v**v ...... ....... 

possible: another is desired to read, write, or draw as .variations. One gentleman gave us a daily digest of 
long ns he likes without fatigue, even by candle-lij'ht j the Times and the latest news from Sebastopol; and 
and these last have sometimes eipcrienced most happy another was in great spirits because the Hofrath 
results. Patients who liad been saving tliei,r eyes fur praised the state of his eyes, and gave hiii) hope of 
years, and were gradually getting worse, brought h|m one day seeing the light again. This individual had 
now proofs of theic doings, which he received win*.,been to SoTingen, a town within walking distance, and 
great approbation ; nrtter more so than when they took I bioiight back curious and bizarre articles of German 
Ibp sbiinp of rarinpTif.fl fnr the nnor. which he is verv ! eiltlerv. • 


the shape of garments for the poor, which ho is very cutlery. * 

happy to, distribute among liis numerous pauper An interesting Gherman lady handed a he.autiful dish 
patients. of‘fruit sent from liijr country-home, for wliieli we 

lie is a most diligent labourer, and gets through a could return only a grateful smile. A Dutch and an 
great amount of practice, as any one may see for I'inghsh lady compared their Swiss sketches, which 


himself by the crowded state of tiie hall or passage, 
and the paupers’ room, every morning. Those wlio 


were alike, yet very difierent. One gentleman was 
suspected of drawing likenesses (perhaps caricatures) 


do not lodge in the house have no resource but to sit in his coininonphiee-book, when the thing in question 
or stand—for tlicre are only two chairs—in this proved ^o be only a sketch of himself in his German 
passage till they are called. The poor people one bed! t 

meets all about the village, wearing their shades, and But there was one individual, a puzzle to everybody, 
led about by those who can sec host; and there, w ho appeared one morning at breakfast, and soon 
arc some aflccting instances of jicrsons finding their gained universal favour. lie could converse agreeably 
way to Grafrath, in the earn^t hope of benefit, ami with any one. lu any language, on almost any subject, 
liaving nothing to subsist on while their rase is in and he liad bsen almost everywhere. His maimers 
hand. For these, there is a fund,* and inaqv liberal were as simple and (“tigaging as his knowledge was 
givers among their richer fellow - sufferers. The extensive. lie c.ami’ to Griifrath, like tlie rest, to 
Hofrath gives tlicni medicines ifnd advice most liberally, consult the Ifofrath about his eyes, and this circimi- 
and seems to havo a parDteufer pleasure in proving stance seemed the only thing abqpt him the most 
liow equally he Wilds all hisvaUents, not uiifrequently curious couid bo certain of. 

having a crowd of his gratis subjects about liim, while But time wore on, and we must think of our return, 
some perhaps titled persons are in the same room cs))cf,ially as the winter was coming, and the Hofrath 
waiting for their turn. Some of liiSjEnglisli visitors did not encourage our lunger stay. He gave us pre- 
have been known to take offence at tin's; but wlion scriptions and instructions, desired us to take great 
expostulated with, lie has only mildly answereds that care of all the power wo had left, and to hope we might 
such individuals were quite welcome to withdraw if retain it. He received with thanks liis moderate fee— 
they felt the comfiany unpleasant. one dollar or 3s. for cai'h consultation, and a present to 

, The great man SehneieftT was once cqnvicted of his charitj’-box. • So we took our leave of him and of 
liaving taken bribes from some of the impatient tlie friendly circle above stairs with hcart^ good-will 
patients, in hopes of obtaining an •earlier cay. to his and good wislies. 

master; upon which he received an immediate disipissal On our journey home, we lingered here and there in 
from office. It is said that he sat in ‘front of the <thc purjiJo twilight of the lofty cathedrals, or passed 
house for a week, shedding tears of iiuipiliatiun and tlirougli long picture-galleries^ sighing that wo could 
repentance, at the end of which time the Hofrath give only a few moments to immoqul works on wliich 
relented, and, on promise of amendment, received their authors h!u\j,bestowcd the labSfif of years. Nor 
hirh again into favour. ^ dW we omit a ^^isit to Kaisersvrerth, on the Rhine, 

To those who reside at the liotel, however, the w%ere, amongst the Sisters of Charity, Miss Nightin- 
tediutn of waiting is greatly alleviated by sitting in a gate learned those, lessons she has since had but to® 
pleasant salon, which commands an extensive prospect, good an opportunity of putting in practice.* 
and enjoying agreeablo society, rendered still more Thus we reached the border of the'sea; and stepping 
gJjgjMesting by its including so many fell()w-%uflrerersf on board the packf.t, a breeze, 

’"TBiSe can compare symptoms, and often gather I m . i> ■ i- . 

encouragement firom their neighbours, or congratulate 1 rolled from out the‘j^forgeous gloom 


themselves on bfeing in a morn liopefulr condition. One 
very favourite topi* amongst tliem w’as praise of the 
Hofrath, which was literally in every moutli; and wo 


{ Of evening, 

soon breathed us over to our native land. 

Wo thankfully trod again the solid gnm&d « 
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Enpland, but shall over tliink of tho wise and ^ood 
Ilofrath, and liis little court at Grafratli, with grat^jful 
!i«d loving remembrance. 


THE CHATEAU OF M*ONTE CIIltlSTO! 
Standing far from the IiIkIi road, near St Gertuaiii— 

I best approached by pedestrians by a scries of gymnastic 
exercises down steep steps- aivl rugged paths, with 
angular rock cropping out i» plenty—is a desolate, 
deserted place of ambitious design and lilliputian 
dimensions, called the Chftteau of Monte Christo. .Not 
very well known, though, even to the peasants living 
thereabouts; for wdien we addressed ourselves to an 
I honest-looking fellow in tho national blue blouse, 

1 j without stockinjfs, asking our way thereto, ho shrugged 
i; his shoulders hopelessly, and, in a tone of profound 
'I despair, replied: ‘Monsieur, eonnais pas!’ as if he 
], had announced the fill of the omiiire or the blight 
I! of Ids vineyard. lie ran after us, however, in* a few 

I minutes, to tell us that monsieur had deeii^-dly 
li deceived him.self, for that M. le Comte do Monte 

! Christo lived in a clnitoau near the Mediterranean, anil 
! that M. Dumas had written his life: w-hiiii was pretty 
I well for a man in a blue cotton blouse without stock-i 
I ings. However, we puzzled out tho direction at last; 
j and in a sliort time found ourselves in the grounds 
I surrounitipg the celebrated novelist’s celebrated chateau, 
i A few fast witlieriug flowers of tho eominoner .sorts; 

II straggling branches of untriinmed trees ; tnc grass 

11 the mounds and lawns groi^n rank and eu."..\e, and tliu 
I' paths full of unsightly weeds ; a jiair of pea.sanfs sabot.s 
! flung agiiinst the hall steps; anti l'♦leau dog gnawjig 
' a hone outside a dirty kennel—these were tho first 
features of tho )ilace which struck us v, o pas.sed 
through the rusting iron gale, ercaking on it.s hinge.s 
’ ill tlie gusty wind. After looking about for a short 
j i time, wandering to tlio front—where, on a terrace 
1| commanding one of the Tiohlest views that can well 
'' he imagined, wa.s a chipped bust of ‘the litind old 
' man of Scio's rocky isle* keeping guard over African 
j marigolds and ragged lilac ^plllox—\ie made our way 
]■ to a fanciful house, like, a large earved toy rather 
j| than a serious human habitation. The roof was 
j; shaped into two small Moorish-looking pinnacles or 
j towers, below each of which were tluf initials A. 1). 

in gold letters interlaced. The outfido of the house 
j was covered with carvings ami fret 'ork in stone, 

I shields and busts—Dante, iflhakspeare, and Cervantes, 
in a row—grifflns’ and angels’ beads, and a quecr- 

I looking gargoyle, all in communistic brotberliood 

II together; with beautiful little bits of fantastic tri^ery 
I and exquisite designs running like a symphony through 
j graver melodies. Below tho double flight of steps, 

I which, in the Italian fashion, led from the garden to the 

principal room on the first floor, was a rockery behind 
; i wirework screens. This was Italian, too, in the style 
j j of the chateaux on the Isola Bella and by the Lago di 
; I Como. would have made a bcautilul effect of cavern 
I j and gnbmistic mystery, with tlie climbing-plants trail- 
jl ing over, had it liot been so ludicrou,sly minute. After 
I; examining all tiiis outside q*uaintness. wc went to where 
j i a melancholy woman, looking out of one of Sic lower 
I! windows, was peeling oarrots and turnips, like Rose 
Chbri in Xe la Fmnille. She asked us ‘wliat 

we desired,’ in a weary voice, as ii sfie tvere far too 
thelancholy to be excitgd, even by tbc\rnre presence ftf 
a stranger. Wo told her that we desiftid to see rfo 
. 'house J and^he, laying aside her rflots and her krfi'e, 
opbned the side, or, as Dumas intended it to be called, 
the ptwtern door, and bade us enter—much as she 
might have fepeated a requiem. • 

Tliere was nothing particularly remarkable ^ut 
I Idle lower rooms of this pigmy chateau, exceptiift the 
flies, and the wonderfully beautiful views got "from 
e^ of the three sides—^in almost all tho rooms, three 


sides had windows—which gave, the most striking 
pictures, changes, and combinations possible; also tho 
cleverness of making the fireplace and a yindow , 
together: that is, above tho fireplace wgs a window, 
not a mirror, nor a blank ivall. For the rest, the papqr, 
(lecoriitiplis, &c., were speh as may bo.seen hi any 
ordmaryjottage in Efaiiec or England—wmttl we went 
upstairs and Abcre was tfie gem, there was Xlie 
triumph 1 % the CliMeau of Monte Christo ^ the jewel of 
tlio shrine, the rose of the bower. This was a small 
room, diiidcd at the further end by Moorish arches, 
and covered with one’mass of tho ^lost Iseaiitiful 
arahcsipies, deeply cut in tho vtsills and ceiling. Hadji 
Yoiniis, of Tunis, and his sou, assisted by .p Frenchman, 
had been three years at work on this room. 'I'liey 
received tliirty francs a day among them.. Tho. back 
of the arches, or rathoi:*tlio inner room, is not finislicd ; 
the red sketches arc still round the doorway and tho 
archivolt, aiii^ iiart of the. engraving is begun. But 
it would never have been qqual to the first, cither iu 
e.\ci'utioii or design. It is Freiieh, not Moresque, and 
lacks tho glorious ri'rfiiiess, the exuberance, tfro fancy, 
the very revelling of power and love in Hadji Younip’s 
work. It is seltiom one meets anytjiing eijual to tills 
in the capitals of civilised Europe. The ceiling is a 
•iiiisTcr-picce. In the centre is a mass of work like the 
‘engine-turned’ of ouV jewellers, stretcliing out into 
elaborate, mazy, intricate interlaeings, cut deep and 
flpo one within the other, and one deeper than tho 
'otliws, into the very heart of the ciMing. Mirrors were 
set 111 the lower part of the wad?, and the arches were 
hung aitli violet velvet. All tliis has gone now, and 
nothing but the carved walls and roofl rcujnin, like a 
large toy or lady’s work-box from Algeria. Two 
iiiseriptions are written against the side of the room, 

111 variously coloured letters—one is, ‘Who strikes my 
dog, stnkc.s mo;’ theotl’.cr, ‘Speech is silver, but^ilencc j 
is gold ’ (is not tliat somewhat a satire in Dumas's j 
house?)—and again the cipher of the iiwner’s initials. 
Tills is the only room worth mentioning in the house 
itself; and, after having dutifully visited tho other 
apart iiienls, we went down stairs, jnd passed through 
the opeii-w orked side-door into tho garden again. 

We followed a winding i>alh until wc came to a 
small stream or moat, in the middle of which was a 
small ^slaiid, and the island .a miniature tower—the 
inoderof* tlie Chateau d’lf, some said. There were 
mimic dungeons, and a tiny water-gate ; there w-as an ! 
attempt at what was meant to he a drawbridge— 
unservieo.a^le; and er<?ssi'ffg this foniiidahlo moat of 
about three feet wide 1^ ineiiiis of lialf-a-dozeii planks 
thrown across, we landed on the islainl. ,We wont up 
a flight of steps, p.assing under a stone dog gnawing a 
stone bone—a Diogenic-looking dog he is, living above 
tho door, in sf Dii'gmic-looking kennel, with Cave 
raiictd* written honcath; and tlicn w-e entered the 
reception-room, into which tlio door directly opens. It 
is a low room, lined with oak, tho •ceiling of oaken 
beams, w-rJallicd witli shiiiftig green vine-leaves, which » 
give i. (» certain,, I’alissy-waro look, lUggestive of. 
iViigility and fractures. Below the high ehimiicy is 
a carving in wood of 'the crucifixion, brought from 
Jci'usalcin. I’lic chimney itself is a mass of rather 
heavy eolouring, brightened with rod and gold, in 
quaint barbaric mixture. On one side is Dumas’s 
shield; oil the other, his father’s—three horses’Loads 
in bend—to immortalise tlie fact tliat three horses were 
shot under him in some battle; name unknown to 
our melancholy cicerone. A small hexagonal cell, jus» 
large enough to hold a small fable and an attenuated 
chair, was where the lion fed when he worked in the 
lower; for this tovfer was his study, and the em¬ 
brasure of a window in the reception-room was where 
he wrote. This embrasure ho used to isolMe by high 
folding doors or*shutter$; Snd though he had only M , 
much space as enabled him to eif w ithout squaring 


nA. 
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elhov/s, at a Tcry sniall tabic placed sifV>way8; though, 
if he had been forced to remain there, people would 
have tried out against the barbarity of enclosing a. 
human being in such a narrow dungeon as this; yet it 
was by choice his favourite place of work, and he found 
apace enough for his idcap and his multitudinous 
books thcreirt; Up a fabulousl/small staircrisc—steps 
and supports alike perforated, and kxjking I's if spun 
out of brouae-coloured lace, winding round a mere 
thread of a central column, and witliout a proper 
landing, merely a plank removable at measure—are the 
sicepinft and Mressing rooms’. Ther? is nothing to 
speak about here but tire views from tlio windows, and 
the rich eff^-t of the carved htone mullions outside. 
It is like a drapery of oxfiuisite carving hung round. 
A vine-tree is sculptured round the central window; 
roses and leaves twine round Vhe stem, round which, 
too, serpents and lizards are creeping in* all directions, 
and in every attitiidb, with a butterfly resting on a 
^•osebud between. T.he tracery altogether is exqui¬ 
site, fi(jm basement to roof—rieli, full, and beautiful, 
always remembering ttie extrcu^ie smallness of tlie 
w,ho)c. On every large stone clasping tlie angle of the 
walls is iliscribcd the title of one of Dumas’s htaiks; 
and on the pinnacle at the top, in letters of gojjl, is* 
the magic, crown of all, Monte Christo. It is stranpf 
to push hack the ivy and trailing branches veiling over, 
to read these patent confessions of exorbitant vanity. 
Who but Dumas wOuld have dreamed of buildin/^i 
monument to himlelf—of enshrining himself, as life- 
sat at work, in suefT pomp of fame—of offering up 
incoqse to himself? It was for him. alone to sliew the 
world hofr far file naivete of boundless vanity might 
lead a man of genius. 

The tower and the clniteau'were formerly furnished 
with Eastern prodigality, and more,tliiin once I.oiiis- 
Phiiippc and liis sons were entertained there. The 
revolution of 18411 dcstrfpyed Dumas's fortunes, as it 
destroyed tliosc of his royal patrons; and the Chateau 
of Monte Christo, which had cost a fortune in the 
building and furnisiiiiig, jiassed into tlic hands of an 
Italian count, wlio does not live tliere, and wlio is 
suffering it to sink into neglect and desolation, soon 
to be changed into ruin. Tln^'ower is to be let; and, 
if any young aspirant to literary laurels faneies lie can 
gain inspiration by living wlierc ^Jumas liveiL before 
him, he may hire tliat tiny .eliatoau on*’ the tiny 
isldnd for 10(1 francs a month, as it stands, cat in the 
hexagonal cell, work in ^he^n.arrow eiiihiasiire, and 
sleep, like Kobnison Ortisof, with his ladder drawn up 
after him. t 


THE MONTI?: 

KCIENOE AND A UTS. • 

Some few signs are apparent that a distinction is 
about to be niatR between architecture and building— 

1 that in the erection of hoSses and public Stdifiees, art, 
if not science, will be allowed a liyle (perli#ps still tix) 
little) room for fair-play. And, truly, it is time; for 
even undiscerning people are becoming tired of wliat 
is^ not infelieitoiisly called ‘ Camberwell' Gothic.’ Mr 
Tito’s address to the Institute of British Architects, 
which was largely published in the ■ newspapers, 
embodied an able exposition of the function of a true 
architect; and a discussion has arisen as to whether 
real merit shall or shall not he recognised hy a diploma. 

• Mr Esrgtisetmj besides lecturing on architecture, has 
published a noteworfhy Hand-book on the noble art. ! 
Mr Owe^ones is bringing out a Grammar of Ornament, 
whidj; *® set before the student tho decorations of all 
the nations of the earth, from the earliest times till 
now. Euskin is still teaching the rudiments at 
the Wprkhjg-msn's Colfegg; and ♦while these and 
I others ile advahmng the objject in their way, our new 


Bokrd of Works—a proper democratic institution-r^ 
wUl help it on in theirs. To them we trust, and, as 
is believed, not in vain, to see that our public ways— 
our streets and alleys—are of. lawful w-idth ; tliat 
.narrow places shall bewidened, and foul ones cleansed ; 
and that whatever is huilt, shall be built well; that 
houses in London shall be what houses in Edinburgh 
are—handgomc, substantial structures, w'hich don’t 
becorite dangerous before- the lease is out. So, with 
enlightened laws, earnest science, and refined taste, 
architecture should be able to seize the opportunity, 
and claim its rightful position. Means and appliancca 
are not lacking. At Birmingham, ragstone is now 
melted and c/ist in hot iiumlils into brackets, friezes, 
cornices, and otlior arcliitectural ornaments, supposed 
to be as durable as glass. A rcmarltable fart, by the 
way, is, that the molten matter, when poured into cold 
moulds, resembles obsidian when solidified. Wliat 
will geologists say to this? In Baris, a new building- 
matenal, called beton, ashes being one of the ingre- 
diepts, has been introduced witli advantage; and a 
preparation of oxychloride of zinc lias been found well 
suited for mouldings, mosaics, statues, medals, and 
manifold otli''r purposes in constructive and decorative 
art. If all parties will agree to let each material 
speak for itself, and not degrade it into an imitation of 
something else, we shall then have good reason to bo 
hopeful. 

Mr ItolY'rt Stephenson, in his address to the Institn- 
:-*ion of Civil Engineers, took up tho subject of British 
railways.^ Among details of comp.aratively little conse- 
[ quence, he put forth m.my important fact.s and opinions. 
With 80r)4 miles tof Railway, constructed at a cost of 
L.280,000,000 sterling, eniplotdng directly and cclle- 
terally i;!(),000 men, and earning an annual revenue 
of more than L.20,000,000, how much depended on 
efficient and economical management! ‘ Every fartliing 
saved on the train-mileage of tlie kingdom, wms L.ftO.OOO 
a j’oar gained to railway companies.’ I’arlinmcntary 
legislation was not so fair as interests of sueli magni¬ 
tude deserved, and to this cafisc most of tlie anotnnlong 
njanagement ivas due. »Then the Bnst-offico, inlaying 
down tho principle that no profit should be allowed, 

‘ did not nppecr to treat railways with all the consi¬ 
deration they were entitled to expect.’ On the other 
hand, dircctoi% were bound to consider how the largest 
revenuo might,be ]'rodueeil. ‘Nothing,’ said Mr 
Stephenson, ‘is so profitable .as passenger-traffic, ns 
it costs less in every way tlian goods, and an average 
train will carry 200 passengers The coat of running 
a train would be overstated at fifteen-pence n mile, 
an^ 100 passengers at flve-eigivtiis of a penny per mile 
produce five and twopence half-penny.’ Here we Iiavo 
an authoritative datum for minimum fares, from which 
we leant' that a penny a mile leaves a handsome profit. 
Mr Stephenson thinks tliat railways might be raised 
from their present—in some instances Bcandaiqns— 
condition, by a limited number of men of business 
leasing the lines from shareholders under fho Limited 
Liabilitv Act. ‘A large profit would accrue to those 
who took the line and managed if with vigour and 
economy; wliile sliarcholders would derive great advan¬ 
tage frfci the certainty of receiving fixed dividends.’ ' 
Mr Faraday’s lecture has. for so many years been 
looked forward to as the oponing*Q^ie session at the 
Royal Instituti(»i, that a break in the series is to 
toany a disappointment. This time, the initiative was 
mken by Mr Grove, with a lecture on ‘ Inferences from 
tne Negation of ^rpetual Motion,’ inwhigh the sutqect 
was elucidated by philosophical reasonings, as was to 
be expected from tho author the Correhtion 6t tie 
Phusical Forees.* Dr ScOtt Alison has*exhibited an 
in^uuient to the Royal Society which he calls' a 
Spfkigmoscope, and employe' to indicate tlie movement# ' 
of the heart and blood-vessels. The construction l» 
eimple: A small glass-tube, about , a foot In len^h, 
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open at tlio .upper end, and with a praduated ivory party. Dr Kapc’s narrative, ahor^y to be published, 
scale affixed, terminates below in a hemispherical pr will, it is said, bo one of the most interesting i^ its 
trumpet-mouth, bent to a right angle with the tube, details of polar adventure. 

This mouth is covered with a water-proof membrane, The international commissioners appointed to survey 


c. The intwnational commissioners nppoin^d to survey 
and, being tilled with coloured ^tcr, is to be pressed, for a canal aerbss the Isthmus of Suez, have fixed on 
against the ribs where the movement of the heart is the site, of the moles at either end, and hRvo.found stone 
most sensible. At once the water starts up the tube, suitable fiw the various* constructions in the quarries of 
in which it is seen to rise and fall with excry beat; Attaka. pres,cnt appearances may be trusted, tljis 
and thus all the movements of tlie vital organ, whetlier project bitik fair to be realised.—Dr Barth, undeterred 
regtilar or irregular, may ha* distinctly viewed and by his past dangers and privations, intends to'go out 
measured by means of the scale. A smaller instru- again to Africa, to renew bis explorations of tlieintorior. 
roent of the same kind will shew the beating of the —Tlie French alfe actively turning theinpoasessionB to 
pulse, or of any other blood-vessel liowever small; aecount; they'are pushing up^he Senegal in small 
and the heats may be compared with those of the steamers, and contemplite establishing a lyie of travel 
heart. They are perceptible even at the end of an from their colony on ttiat river to Algeria. More tlian 
India-rubber tubfe two feet in Icngtii. Already, some 401)0 .-KTes of cotton were grow n last year in, Oran, and 
new physiological conclusions have been arrived at some of the Arabs have settled down as cultivators, 
with regard to the circulation of the blood, and a The Touaricks have sent a deputation to Algiers, 
further insiglit into vital action is hoped from the praying that a trade may ,he opened with Soudan— 
general use of the sphygmoseope among irifedieal thus a way to the interior scorns to offer from various 
practitioners. Another physiological subject, brought quarters. And science is not neglected, for magnetical’ 
before the society by Mr Itainey, of St Thoinns’s and iiieleorological oljforvatories arc to be established 
Hospital, is interesting to all who bat the animal at stations inland anil on the coast, the results to bo 
forbidden to IMohaminedans : it is the ejiistenee of a eomniunicated to the observatory at Tarist; so that 
parasite, the i'l/sticerms ce.llulosus, in the muscles'of x'omparison may be made of observations on both sides 
the pig. In some parts of the country, people do not ef tlJl- M(>diterrancari. Tlie Frencli colony on the isle 
scruple to eat measly pork : henceforth let them beware of Nossihe, Madagascar, is flourishing with abundant 
of the an’-ijjalcules, which, under certain circumstances, tropical produce; and thus our allies appear to ho 
grow into more formidable parasites in the human making the most of their African possessions, east, west, 
body. — Molcschott, of Heidelberg, investigating th^-mid north.—The American governnamt have measured 
influence of light on the phenomena of inspiration; a base-line, nearly four mile.s in length, 011 Cape Sable, 
finds that animals breathe one-flflli less frequently Florida, lor tlie purpose of .an exact survey of the rocks, 
in the dark than in tlie light; andtVierordt, who, js shoals, aiiil reefs, which make the approiich ts the'Gulf 
we mentioned, invented a jmlse-lndicaliiig instrument of Mexico so dangerous, as proved by tlie disastrous 
some months ago, shews that in man tlic frequency' wrecks that occur every year in those ]utitude.s.—Sir 
is (liminislied by increase of temperature. Thomas Taiicred, describing the natural productions of 

An application of silvered iiorcelain, as a reflector, the Canterbury colonj'. New iJealand, says tliat^ there 
has been made, wliich promises to he useful. The silvered ' the jKilalo-apple ripens and becomes a highly scentoil 
copper-reflectors used in light-houses and elsewhere, and agreeable fruit, like a plum, of which a preserve is 
soon tarnish; hut the polisli of the silvered larcelaiii m.ade.’—Mr llciiwood who, as we recently noticed, w'cnt 
is described as brilliant'Vind indestructible. Some of out to the Iliuiiiliiyas as mineral surveyor to the Hast 
the disks are twenty'-oue ipcjies in diameter, a size India Company^ lias given the results in a paper to the 
liitlierto believed to ho impossible of attainment. Ceologieal Society of Cornwall. lie found in the mines 
Specimens were exhibited at a late meeting of the of Ivumaou and Gurhwpl practices far worse than those 
Civil Kiigincers. This body, occupying itself witli a once prevalent in our Txortlmmbrian and other coal¬ 
wide range of subjects, has since liai? a jiaper ‘On mines; for the Indian is so sparing of labour, that bo 
the Past and Present Condition of tlic llivcr Thames' leaves Jiar^ages bandy^liirge enough to wriggle through 
—another contribution to the efijrts ne v lieing made serpent-wise, and aloiTg these, children crawl, dragging 
for a X’urification of the royal stream.'* Ajiropos of tlie ore in skin-bags. It appears that, when properly 
w.ater, the Artesian well at Higiigate, or ratlier the worked, life pruduetioif ot* iron will bo very great, 
boring for one, is almndoned, after reaching a depth of Tliere is already a eonsider.tble demand for the mi'tiil in 
IflOO feet, no indications of tlic iierennial springs of Tibet, and Mr lletiwooil reports that, to fiieilitate the 
the green-sands liaving been discovered. ^ trade, ‘a magnificent line of road has been pbunied 


the green-sands liaving been discovered. » trade, ‘a magnificent line of road has been pbunied 

Among matters geographical, the reading of Mr from the plains ^to the hill-eountry'. The amount of 
Anderson's report of the hazardous journey to the tTiilIie already txirried on by means of goat-paths is 
mouth of the Great Fish Hirer, by the party sent to surpriJiiig: along these, the -wares of Birniiiigliain and 
search for the relics of the P'rankliu cviiedition, was Manchester find tlicir way to China, as wyll as the iron 
not tlie least important. Wliatcver liope may have and tea of Kuinaon. That India shsuld send tea to 
been cnter^lued of finding the mortaPremains of any China, is certainly a remarlftible fact in the history of , 
of the long lost explorers, or written records of their commerce* • 

fatal adventures, is npw entirely dissipated. Nothing Of the 2,800,0f)0'*i)ercs in Mayo and Galway which, ' 
was discovered, save a few 111111008 , forks, tools, and a few years ago, aflbrded nothing but picturesque 
pther articles in the hands of the natives, and*sundry scenery for the tourist, nearly one-third is now in the 
jiiecea of wood, one of ^diicli bore the name Jirehus; possession of new owners, who are draining, erecting 
and that is all wgj^e towards clearing up the terrible farmsteads, and cultivating on approved ngricultural 
mystery. Some of our arctic men a)® df opinion that principles. The wages of labourers have doubled; and ' 
tlie iTarror’s boat ought to be looked for; and that a an independent middle-class is springing up, most of 
■earching-party sent down Peel Sound, orfthe track|#f whom arc English and Scotch; and in such hands 


the Frankiin^expedition, would find memorials, perhii^s we may bo sure thq abundant mineral resources and, 
tombs, at the winter encampments. It is doubtful, water-power of tho region will eventually be developed, 
however, whether the Admiralty will authorise any 'VVhat wonders have been wrought by the Encum- 
further .explorations; but in any case, Lady Fra^liu bbred Eslates Commission during the seven years 
'will send one out to search for the remains of Aose of its , existence! Erelong the Saxon in Ireland 
■he bes so long mourned. An area of about 200 gqCaxc will turn his attention to fish-breeding experiments 


•he has 80 long mourned. An area of about 200 gqjbixe will turn his attention to fish-breeding experiments 
miles, unvisited 1^ any of the explorers, contaial,, as with many advrsitages in his favour. That success 
is believed, the ships and other relies of tho ii-feted is possible is shewn by the trials on the Welsh Ixarier, 
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whgre 10,000 youpg salmon, tred lfi#t year in ponds 
from the spawn, liave just been turned into the Doe. 

I The prosperity of pisciculture in France has led to a 
project forfhirudicultvre, or breeding of lee^dies. The 
marshes' in the south, inhabited by these useful, 
creatures, already pay a pjroflt of fifteen pier cent, to 
the owners,* which, it is tllought, nia}*" bo much 
increased by systematic brooding. The tiit.e required 
for the, rearing of a stock for rcproduction'is eiglitccn 
months. 

De la Rive has published the second volumo of his 
Treatike on J^ectricily—n large octavW, rich in all that 
j readers may wish tosriearn of its interesting subject. 
Becquerei’s, third and last ‘voluine has also just 
appeared, embodying the idienomena of terrestrial 
J magnetism; and of electro-magnetism in its applica¬ 
tions to telegraphy, clocks, and machinery of any kind 
that can be impelled by electric force.—One liundred 
public electric-clocks are«boing sat up,in Marseille, to 
,be lit witli gas at night. .Connected bj' 40,000 moires 
of wire, their movements will be simultaneous. The 
: cost will bo 22,000 francs, and t^m annual maintenanee 
I :^0Q0. They are to bo at work next May — Tlie 
j Acaderajf of Sciences at Paris have approved, and 
I ordered to be'printed in their Memoirs, M. Devim^onzi’s* 
paper on his metliod of electric-engraving. A zine- 
. plate liaving been prepared wftli Rapli.ael's portrait of 
Perugino, tlic inventor, in six minutes and before their 
1 eyes, converted it into a plate fit to print from; 

' 800 impressions Mfero taken, in wdiieli all the deiie'afl*»' 

I touches and strikiug^ffects of the original were failli- 
I fully reproduced. A longer expQ.surc of the plate to I 
I the actian of the current would liavc fitted it to ! 
i deliver 0000 impressions. Now, that tiie <losign or | 
I copy can be put upon tlie plate by pliotognipby, vu j 
I may expect to see a new branch of engraving come 
j into «se. An artist will no longer be neccled to tninsfer 
: a landscape to .a plate.—M. Poitevin lias submitted 
! to the Academy his method of engr.aviiig, in which 
neither acid nor graving-tool is required. lie coats 
' with gelatine a plate of gla.ss, or other smooth substance, 
prepared in a solution of bicliromato of potash, takes 
the photographic image in the usual way, dips tlie 
' plate in watcr^ wlien the ijf-iits untouched by ibe 
i light swell, and thus the image appears in relii'f. 
This serves as a mould from v(iiich copies juay be 
taken by clectrotypy or by plajitcr, as platts To print 
from ; or if but a few impressions tiro required, tliey 
may be printed I'rom thj gjlatinc plate itself.---Tlie 
Academy have appointed C. Deville, aVell-known 
geologist, to the interesting* task of endeavouring, 

I by travel and diligent investigations, to ‘ throw light 
I on the profound and fundamental cause of volcanie 
I j phenoinena.’ Tliey desire to know »,vlint an eruption 
S j really is—whence it comes—and wlia» and where, is its 
cause ? Vesuvius is said to ho tlire.'iteniiig Imother 
outburst; and the Inst accounts from Ilawoiii, describe 
Manila Iloa as^jiouring mit a terrific lava-flood: so 
* hero are facts for the eavant to begi# upon.—M, 

. Chaoornae,*of the Paris Observ^ory, haif discovered 
anotlier liltlo planet—the thirty-eighth, to wliich 
' Madiinie I.e Verrier has given the name of Kurhans. 
As tills nymph wUs the rival of her who fascinated 
Tcleraachus, it will only be fair to name the next 
discovery Cahjjpso. —Wohler, of Gdttingen, and Deville 
- (the chemist of Paris), both on tlie same day, announce 
their success in producing pure silieium—the metallic 
tase of flint—M. Bellomarc, of the ministry of war, has 
• COntrlve4j;-5';hatt-alls the.* kilometrie interruptor,’ 
til# uimSiKwhich is to render collisions on railways 
The instrument cannot bo doscrilied with- 
oirt|P sdd of, engravings; but to give a notion of its 
iwHra: it is made fast to the sleeper opposite any or 
.- all the tfclegraph-posts, and is connected by a wire 
f with the telegraph-M'ires.'so ‘that totehed by a passing 

.. train, the commuAcation is cut off for a moment, mid 

* * 


nlsignal is transmitted to the next station ahead and 
iq the rear, wliercby tha attendants are always 
informed of the exact place of the train, and regulate 
the departure of other trains accordingly. The iii- 
Btnimentls simple a^ ingenious, and not liable to bo 
deranged by weatlier.—M. Joigneaux, a cultivator, says 
it.is a mistake to cut potatoes when planting them, as 
tlic eyes *rc deprived of their due noiirishmerit, and 
grow up weak and liable to disease. 

We conclude with am item from the Royal Astro¬ 
nomical Society: at their anniversary meeting they 
gai’o their golil modal to Mr Grant, .author of The 
History of Physical Asttonomy —ml award as honourable 
to the donors as to tlie receiver. 


“ ^ { 

W 1 N T K 11 N 1 G 11 T S. 

Coi.u blows the wind around the bill; 

The winter night is drear and ilark; 

* Tlie grassy lawn and garden-walk 
, Arc drifted o’t>r with snow, but still 
We liold a charmed talk 
• 

O(.tliose wc loved who silent lie, 

And sleep the 'sleep that has no end; 

Of father, brother, sister, friend, 

We see ag.iin tlic loving eye. 

And iicar old voices blend— 

Of things that baiiponed ycai's ago. 

When round the liousehold lienvth WO drew, 
t A joyous chelu—they were true 
And happy days, when the wrld snow 
Across* tii^ moorland blow. 

Ilis voiei; was then our guiding law, 

’His voice that even vet is dear, 

Ilis, w'liom wc loved, Ihougli half a fear 
. Would somutiincs raise our childish awe- - 
But now be is not here. 

" Ilis presence is not vjilli us now. 

As in tlie days long left belinid; 

Avid tliougb t.t* times ho seemed unkind. 

We only .saw bis paler lirow, 

And could not se.ireh Ids mind. 

But 5lie wilt) soothed with music low 
Ilis b.irshe"-Bi>oken words away, 

Still vvaliJs for us hfe'.s weary way, 

Though now her hair from raven’s glow 
Is changing into gray. 

But for the sake of him that's gone, 

< And loving her who livctli here, 

Gur thoughts tly backward many a year, 
And sitting silcntty alone. 

Old things arc counted dear. 

IIenrt Hoao. 


J>F,SOI.ATIOH OF CEVI/ON, , | 

The tanks which afforded a supply of water for millions ' 
in former ages, now lie idle^and out of repair; the pelican \ 
sails in solitude upon their waters, and the crocodile b.islw j 
miou tHfcir shores; the thousamis of acres which formerly ■ 
produced rice for a dense population, aixj now'matted over i 
by a thorny ami imiienetrable juiig<«.j_Tlio wild buifido, i 
de.sceiidant froln |iie ancient stock vvlvicli tilled the ground 
Vf a groat natio^js now roams through barren forest, which 
It olden tin#B was a soil glistening with fertility; The 
iTlins of the migli*}' cities tower high abovc^ the treifs, sad 
nionumeiits of desolation, where *u was unce flourishing, 
and where thousands dwelt within their waUs.---J9aAei'’s 
Eight Years' Wanderings. , . 
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PlJICE Urf. 


LITTLE U P II O L S T E 11 E R S. 

TiiifUE has for some time hoen a srowiuR interest, in 
the condition of lliat portion of our juvenile popula¬ 
tion inhabiting the debatable land lying between the 
dominions of, poverty and' crime : the accejis from the 
former to the latter being so easy, .and rapid, and 
frequent, that the attention of the wise, the great, 
and the philanthropic has been aroused, to endeavour 
to withdraw the young, if possible, from ground so 
dangerous. To those whose minds take pleasure in 
successful results from such efforts, the faals rela^^' 
here will be welcome. They refer to the working 
of an establishment in London, in yduch girls have 
been employed whose training coiAincnccd in a Ragged 
.School. 

In this institution, the experiment has been made to 
furnish remunerative employment to this class of girls, 
and. at the same time, to arouse them from their state 
of apathy and ignor.anee; to carry on their educiatiou, 
hcgini in the Ragged 8cho})l; to awaken in them good 
dispositions; to form them to good-manners; and to 
engage their intelligent and licarty co-operation in 
plans devised for their benefit, and whicli aim at 
their gradual, however slow, emaneipatiou from abject 
poverty. * 

The director and founder of file institution is a 
gentleman whose life is one continuous dudication of a 
large fortune, of time, and of talent.s, to public good. 
Desirous of giving employment to those to whom 
employment is so groat a boon, he, in the winter 
1854-5, imrehascd from a lady her patent for ifie 
manufacture of dolls’ furniture. These beautiful toys, 
now known as Patent Art Toys, were exhibited by 
the patentee in 1851 : they formed the furniture of 
the Tudor Villa which gave so much pleasure to the 
juvenile visitors of tlie (Irent Exhibition; and it is 
in the manSfacturc of these articles tli.at the young 
workers of whom wo are about to speak are employed. 
Specimens are now before us^ they are of great dura¬ 
bility, and extremely elegant; and wo are not suf^rised 
to learn that they find neady customers among the 
juvenile aristoorac^i afld gentry. , 

Tito workshop of this industrial cstHblishment pre¬ 
sents the spectacle of several girls betw^nethe ages oL 
eiglit and seventeen. Some may bo seen cutting an# 
twisting, into flie required form the wire which forms 
the framework pf eadi article; others are covering 
the frames witli mimic carvings, moigdod in com]|)- 
sition; others staining ami varnishing tho compositiA; 
others are stuffing sofas and.cliaira, for their neighboijrs 
to cover with brilliant satin or velvet j whilst otlierS, 
again, are employed on beds which tho proudest of dolls 


might be proud to possess; and, lastly, some of tho 
cider one.s withjlioamiiig eyes’pack up, and with steady 
importaiiee carry off to tlic’Soho Bazaar, the neatly ' 
finished and attractive work. All are busy—aAl look 
cheerful. -* 

'riio same sort of wire-frame used for Jlie doll^ 
furniture likewise serves to mount mafty objects of 
gaeat'’beauty for ladies’ use—such as teapot-stands, 
pin-trays, &c.; the stan3 or trivy itself being of painted 
glass, rendered sufficiently solid by a patent process. 
T' - production of this painted consoydated glass forms 
‘another department of the institution. In this depart¬ 
ment, ladies are employed who have been thrown on 
their own resources for support—the* estabUshtftent 
thus doing tho double service of employing educated 
women .and destitute children. Let us, however, for 
the present, leave tho ladies’ department, and coniine 
ourselves to tliat of the children. • 

Their earnings are from two to ten shillings weekly; 
the working-hours are from lialf-p.ast eight to four; 
the hours for lessons, from four to six o’clock. There 
is a drawing-class one evouing in the week, and tho 
workers assemble on one evening, to liste.n to the 
reading of some interest'jg book. Out of the working- 
hours, three-quarters of an hour are allowed for 
dinner- 5 ^ meal to which the girls sit down with pro¬ 
priety and cheerfulness; but not until they have suqg 
a verse, which falls very pleasingly on the ear, the 
young voicos littering iff stbw and sweet melody a 
simple strain of expressions'of grateful*content..^-The 
homes of these girls are poor and miserable; or if 
not so, are in the neighbourhood of horrible abodes. 
Some are so diity, the Jady-visilor is afraid to 
enter tljem. Soide, however, arc admirably clean in 
the midst of surrounding squalor and filth, and the 
occupants of these consider dirt a great disgrace. This 
feeling was $nce cxempliflcll at a geography lesson. 
The childrcB^ required to give a description bf London, 
said'it was ‘a very crowded place; you yould hardly 
breathe.’ Wlien asked if the houses were not dirty, 
they fired up, and did not like the stigma, until the 
teacher said, ‘ I mean outride.* To exchange, how¬ 
ever, during the day, the very best of these homes for 
the lofty workshop, lighted from the top, warm, clean, 

■ and well ventilated, is highly beneficial to the health 
of the workers. 

Tlie children used to bring dinner with them when 
they came,to work. Sometimes it happened that a 
girl was sent dinnerless by her mother as a punish¬ 
ment; or, if, the mother was in a bad temper, the 
girl had not dare^ to asl^ for dinner or for money 
to buy any. The appetite of thaen children was 
vitiated: they preferred fat and heavy food, a^ hot 
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and peppery; many, if trusted to purchase them own The latter are treated with greater respect and 
dinner, bought what seemed to satisfy them most, bub kindness at- home, in consequence of contributing to 
which disagi’eod with them. The very namp of some the general fund. They enjoy a measure of inde- 
ef those Tiands is unknown beyond their own class. •pcndcnco,*and a coin;^rativo exemption from blows, 
Tor all these,reasons, it wa8*de«me(l "ndvisaljle to pro- hard words, and starvation. It seems to he considered 
vide a cheap and wholesome dinner in their work-room, their right to be taken out to see sights—as the Crystal 
which one pf the girls should cook. *!rih8 w'as accord- Palace, for example—pr to Visit town or country friends, 
ingly done, at .the rate of 2d. o.aeh c]ail 3 '-, tlie shilling and to have little treats—as, for instance, a party on 
for the next week’s dinners being paid in advance, on a girl’s birthdays if she was in work. ■ 

Satunfay, from their wages. Por this sum, they had The difliculty of finding employment for this class 

stewed meat three ^l'Iilcs a ijork, and potatoes and of girls is very great, and yet, unless it bo found, tlio 
pudding thfee timo.s—the puddings being of rice, good work begun in the Bagged School stops short; 
sue^ hattgr, maca'roni, apple, &c. Tlie health of the nor stops short only, for it is searqely possible that 
children visibly improved, and they grew fatter, and tliese young creatures—thrown on the world to battle 
more lively, and strong. The arrangement was a with its temptations, and endure its worst privations, 
great relief to the mAtliers, who eagerly availed them- in homes where dirt dwells, from which beauty is 
•selves of it. The above ostimate is for fourteen girls; banisTied, which knowledge ignores and hope shuns— 
the cott to each individual must vary according to shauld not sink hack again into that atmosphere of 
the number who sliare llio m^I, aud diminislics in physical and qioral degradation out of which the 
ihoportion as that number augments. Bagged Scli^ol snatelies, and for a while upholds them. 

In a letter from one of these working-girls to a friend, Tlicir almost only resource is to become little nurses or 
in the country, a Christmas-pudding makes a* ve^" maids-of-all-woric; in either case, they are overworked 
amiable figure, especially wheft we consider that tlie and ill rewarded—receiving for the most part no wages, 
said luxury was bought with tlie well-earned motley and compensated only by being fed, and that badly, 
of the W'ritor. S^e says: ‘My de.ar little brothei^^ On tlm otlicr hand, it is hardly possible to over- 
getting on very woiUtindecd. On Cliristnias-day, he j ..'tiiuate ‘lie adv.aiitage of their becoming workers, 
had some plumpudding for the first time in his life, \Ve iiav/ noticcc’l the effect it has on their relations 
and he dp likq it so I’ with their iionic : hut that which it exercises on their 

Tlieir.conversation sometimes dcgoiierates into discus- own being and cfiaractor is infinitely'more important 
sians on food, but their patient abstinence is wonderful and admirable. In tlio workshop arc developed quali-, 
and patlietic. It is remarkable tliat they never allow tie.s wbicli are the foundation of morality; ns perse- 
a m*l to draw them away from occupation which verance, steadiness, punctu.ality', energy', the power of 
interests them, or from nmusement. For instance, the application, and the habit of self-control—the workers 
drawing-class is held in the evening. When asked to lieing compelled to resist any inclination to idleness, 
go to it, some who are indifferent may answer, ‘ tiiey from whatever cause such iipilbiation may arise—be it 
can’t be starved, and they haven’t had their tea;’ but illness, excitement, the reaction after excitement, or 
some are very much in earnest, and if they have not the wish to do some^hnig else which is not their 
brought their tea, will foregopX rather than miss the immediate duty'. T;ic effect of manual labour, too, ia 
lesson. tranquillising, and its tendency is to soften rude bois- 

Tlie children have been encouraged to save ^portion terousness of'spirits while the faculties are sharpened; 
of Oieir earnings. .They can witlidraw tlieir'little store and when, as in th<^ case before tig, the manufacture is 
at any hour; which, when done, is invariably' in order elegant, tlie taste is developed and improved, 
to put it to some ratioiial*as{» At first, it* was quite a Moreover, it is an advantage of tite purely mechanical 
new iilpa to accumulate motley,for any purpose—if they occupation in which these chiiditn arc employed, that 
did not eairn enough in one week for the object they a great dCal of indirect teaching and pleasure can go 
had in view, they seemed to consider its attainment ow simultaneously, and witliout interrupting work, 
utterly and for ever impossible. Iiwregard to money, j Tliey' liavc learned poetry while at work, are very fond 
as well as to other matters, tlioy ednnot originate a of singing, and sing in chorus or alone the hymns and 
plan; it is not even enough to suggest one to them; ' songs learned in the Ragged School. They are fond, 
hut carry it ou^ with them, and they will repeat it of too, of hearing poetry, and of hearing singing, am] liave 
their own accord, and 'vftthout you; Btjjl requiring, been much interested in learning the classification of 
however, at yet, some one to keejt up anrtugst them .animals into mammalia, &c., tlie habitat aAl properties 
the right spirit. of plants. Such a petition as this to the young lady 

The motliers employ their younger sons and daughters who presides in their rohm is not unfrequent: ‘Mil# 

in household work, regarding the earnings of tlicse O-? tell us about Switzerland,’ or ‘tell us about 

industrial girls as considerable enough to entitle them Italy.’ A very few facts originating in horror at a 
to have their evenings free, which gives a great field spider, have, served to arouse ’a lively interest in 
»r the labours of the instructor. One of the most .insects. Thcy'flike to have an object brought into .the 
satisfectory events which we liave to record, is a «oom, and lahiAi then becomes a theme; they enjoy the 
meeting of the mothers, called in the hope of freling of knowledge, the perception that in an object 
ettahlisbing some communion between them and the of sight there is something they cannlt • see, They 
institution-all the influence and rcgulatioiy of which, manifest the greatest delight to come a second time 
it was felt, should suit home-arrangements and har- umm a fact, as frhen in the school-room they are given 
monise ..ipith home-duties. Tlie mothers expressed a fiece of information which they have previously heard 
themselves most grateful, for what Ijad been done, and in^he work-room: tlie first tlme^ the Isct is compara- 
marnfested ah iutanse and truly laudable desire for the tjvely notliing; but when it is confirmed from another 
educa||pn of th.eir daughters. • ^ source, the belief is strengtiiened, and the joy extrema. 







V V 

Experience has proTod thaj the children listen eagerly evenings, they were taken to Hampstead, Ilighgate, &c. 
during working-hours to sabjects to which at any RJany of them had hardly ever been, in the country 
other time they would not pay attention—the reason Irefore, and none of them had ever noticed flowers: 
being, that these subjects are ii|ore intiyesting than ,1 hey thouglit all loaves were green, and all of the same, 
their own thoughts; and although one would be far form; they had noticed that flowers were of diflferent' 
from wishing to substitute this kind of teacliing for the colours, but not that they dfffercd in form ;»they called 
more regular, connected, and methodical, yet it has every flower ‘ a flower,’and knew it by no other name^ 
been found a most valuable accessory to the latter, as they knew not tliat plants had roots, and for a long 
n means of awakening interest; and when there is so time implored to stick the stalks into the earth, ‘just 
little time to he given to regular studies, the addition to sec if they would live;’ they had no idea of the 


of the working-hours is an important one. 


growth of plants, nor hftd any notion* that i» hud 


All write well, and their improvement in that i.s became a flower. But now,*10 Sksc summer-evening 
probably owing to their having had tlieir hands in use walks, led to observe and encouraged to ciiioy, no one 
since infancy. In choosing copies, some like facts can imagine their delight at flnding the diSerent sorts 


about animals, seme poetry, and some texts from 
Scripture: the taste for poetry prevails. The favourite 
lesson is a lesson in descriptive feograpliy, which they 


of flowers growing in one field, to see that in one fair 
expanse there were assciwhlcd daisies and butter-cups, 
clover, hugloss, forget-me-not, white deadnettle, water- 


w'rite out from memory. Some of them jirfffer the ranunculus, &c. One girl had made artificial flowers, 
north countries, and some the soutli. Of the syutli, and was dcliglited to make liefe her first acquaintance 
one only gets an idea gradually—it is something lilic with the originals. 


an atmosphere: descriptions of nortliern countries can 
be presented to the child more as a picture. They 
manifested a great desire to come to the, lesson on 
England, but they all declared they could give no 


Aiintlicr, who had qply once before been if! the 
country, now in this glorious field wandered aivay Jhy, 
herself, and, se.ated on a hank, with her feet bver the 
'yater, selected and arranged a bouquet of grasses and 


account of it to a foreigner; all tliey knew of its Heaver.? with the most exquisite taste: here she sat, 


productions was, that oak-trees grew in it. 

A librap has been collected, partly out of their 
own contrihutioiis. Tliey p.ay a half-iienny weekly 
towards tlie cost of copy-books, out of wlii'Mi there 


with bright eyes and flifehed cheeks, humming a low 
air, and could liardly be persuaded to come away. 
The disappointment of the girls was great to find 
t' .ir niotliers did not care for wild*flowers: it was 


is occasionally a shilling or so to sparer wliicllNis simw*^ quite sad. Since tliat time, so ilTiaoh has their taste 

i.i-1-1 «—i ... r -__ 


in books for the library. 


been developed, and their power of observation stimu- 


One evening in the week is always ^pent in reading I latcd, that they now go out into tlie country ki Itttlo 


to them. The authors they prefdt arc Mrs Howitt 
and Tennyson. ‘ I’/ie May Uiiecv, Ai'ir Yi'ar'!, Kve, 
and the Charge of the Light JingiuL, had long been 
favourites with them,’ said our iiiforiiiaiit; ‘and when 
they found these poems wd?re by one man, you should 
have seen their burst of delight! ’ Tin re was tlie same 
pleasure at discovering tliat their favourites aiooiig 
Mrs Howilt’s works were Jby one hand. The indivi¬ 
duality of authors was qiiit^ a new idea to them. 
They like anything touching *such as i.oiigs about 
blind peopUs &c., and a now poem is a great delight. 


parties, to gather flowers and collect ohjeets which 
they bring to the work-room, witli a request to be told 
all that can be learned about them. 

These conntry-walks, and some visits to different 
ladies in the country, wlio have kindly entertained 
them at their houses, have produced, amongst other 
circiimstanees, one happy change in these children. It 
may be said that all their dates were marked by mis¬ 
fortunes. Asked, ‘When did such a tiling happen?’ 
the rejily used to be: ‘Oli, it was when my father was 
out of work ; ’ or, ‘ Tlie^^car mother had such a job 
to get us dinners.’ Illnesses and deaths were very 


Mrs Gaskell and Anna Boss are favourites; but to get us dinners.’ Illnesses and deaths were very 
perhaps no story has cli.ariiicd them more than Mrs frequent dates; hut ^lis year they mark their epochs 
Harriot Myrtle’s Water-Jilg. Tlicy dislike all classes in some Imili w.ay as this: ‘It was before we went to 

of fairy tales, thinking them silly *800 iintiue—thus Bomford,’or • to Willesilcii; ’ ‘after Miss 0--came 

proving that they do not like the physically'impossible; home,’ or ‘ since the Concert.’ 

hut they delight to realise another’s life, provideil It is wort'.iy of note tilat •these children have no 
it is or might bo true. In reading The Old Curwsitg respect whatever for ra|ik ;• their reverence j;^^or 
Shop, they each cliose to be one of the characters, goodness. One girl said she would like tp see the 
Before arriving as fur in the story as the marchioncsl, king of Sardinia. The others began to rally her, and 
one girl, supposing she was some one very grand and assert ‘ they didn’t, care for kings and great folks. 

beautiful, decided that lier favourite Miss 0-should They w-ouldn't go Jo see the Queen; tlio Quccii wasn’t 

ho the marchioness. Judge of her astonishment on made ofigold—.she wasn't better than other people.’ 
seeing the fact! She tlius writes to a young lady: we When their teacher explained to them that kings and. 
will give the whole epistle: queens had very important functionsf and it was 


will give the whole epistle: queens had very important functionsf and it was 

jSA'ftScmm ‘TmiT oMiont whil ta. been obWned 1. p«rtoli 

’S Sr “ ' ■— ”f »j“ «» !“• “tot tl- 


nicely. We have heard about the little marchi'dness, 
and my dear Miss O-«hall not bo lier; but dear 


S-J-, who Iiad been idle, was desired to come and 

stand by Miss O-, to do her work. She did not stir. 


ATI.™ ci V. — I r I sianu oy luiss -, lo no ner wors. one uiu not sur. 

not it and I tret vprv ernf!*nl^d • t Irritated by this conlumacy, one of the girls exclaimed : 

not Uke it, and I get very cross and mdijiftnt about it. , ^ . i nh T 

I wait till the boot is flnislied, ar^ I will give^.S tlVZi^of 


Mij; host ra^V wm f Zl 

, As slow our ship her foamy track ? . indXiation oT the progress these tiliildren are making, 

is* / V to in tke fact, that they are importunate to be instruct^ 

ias 0-^ mds her J®"’ .. „ . . 4 in the New Testament; even those of them w4io were . 

Good-bye, I am, yours affetiionately^, , formerly not only iisdiffereni, but to wljom it was «s- 
' ‘ . tasteful. . Thus, with happiness, and intelligence smd 

lu tbe summer, instead of reading to them in the awakened hope, tlia expanding natures of these ^wly 


MiatO 


As slow our ship her foamy track ? 

— sends her kind love to you. 

Good-bye; I am, yours affectionately, 
L-G- 
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■ cUildren of toil open to the beams of religious truth 
and love. . . 

i TJnostenl^tiously, and in silence, now for upwards of 
{k year, has this little germ of a groat work been 
growing—the work which lies before .society of employ¬ 
ing and educating the female cpoor. Keadsr, go and 
see—go and help. 

t ' 

THE THEORY OK THE OYRFALCON. 

‘ Tina eWorld «of Birds,’ a p.'issioiial ornithology, jtro- 
ceeding from the ew'-iitric and an; using pen of M. 
Toussenel, has found so many, admirer.^, and made so 
many proselytes on the sovlbem side of the English 
Chapnel, that it is worth wliile indulging our readers 
with a glimpse of a literary perforiuanee of such bold 
origiipility, especially as it will help tluin to under¬ 
stand many j)assages iu Eieneli romances ami journals 
of the day wbieb would otherwise seem Vo be enveloped 
*^in a hopeless veil of mysticism. Tlie only jirof.ice 
nocesSkry is the statciueut, tbit the opinions imme¬ 
diately to bo detailed are not put forth in joke ami 
frony, but arc seriously and sineerely entertained, not 
only by our author, but by a great number of clevei; 
and well-educated men and women; or, as u wJU 
appear wo ought to say on tiic present occasion, b}' 
a great number of clever and well-educated vomen 
and men. 

It is at once ccskfosscd, that the history of the bitV’, i 
of Franco is only tlfi' pretext and apparent objeel of' 
this curious voUpue. But the work does not the less 
profrss be g *;ompletc treatise on passional ornitho¬ 
logy—that is to say, a treatise in nlneh the inmmeis 
and customs of the birds of Eranee are described with 
scrupulous fidelity, without reekoiiing a multitude of 
hitlii^to unpublished analogie.il det.'iils; only, thenorh! 
of birds is iiotliiiig but tho accessory s'llject, vhde tlie 
world of man is the principal topic. Willi lliese preli¬ 
minary sentences, and a liint to the reader not to be 
unnecessarily startled should be light upon an odil- 
looking word or sentence, ve will at once endeavour 
to learn what instruction is to be gained by listening | 
to the language ofbirds. 

Birds love much—some of Them love always. They 
are the tribe of creatures privilcifcd by tlieir Maker; 
for the favour of Heaven towaSls every icrAiture i.« 
measured by the power of loving nliicli has been 
conferred upon it. And as the Deity do''s nothing 
by halves. He has been «i;art;ful to lav isls upon these 
chaa^mg creafures the gifts requisite to cau.se them 
to beloved. On the miuitic of the humniiiig-hird, 
the peacock, tho bird of paradise, and tlic golden 
pheasant. He has profusely scattered rubies, sappliires, 
emeralds, topazes, the most brilliant and the best 
assorted tones of the gamutof colours. In like«nanner, 
He has selected from the gamut of sounds the sweetest 
notes to accentuate the voice of tlie humble singing- 
bird. With the cxceptitfn of man, bir(l%arc the only 
creatures ‘ibat are able to render tlianl^ to God in 
joyous songs; but the heart, bCth of man and bird, 
must bo happy before the voice can sing, rriiycr is 
happiness expiessed in song. 

And as love is a passion of luxury, which requires, as 
tho fundamental condition of its complete expansion, 
a warm atnipsxdierc, and a clear and limpid sky, God 
has^ given the bird tho faculty of rapid locomotion, 
which permits it to follow tho course of the sun, and 
to tealise the utopia of an etenml spring. The swallow 
and the turtle-dove, those happy models of conjugal 
Udelity and attachment, live in equal ignorance of 
inoletoent seasons and of cold hearts. LovI is an eusy 
indujgenoo for birds; because, amongst their ranks, 
none ai^ to be found who are less liandsotne or less 
ric^afThey arp already in the condition wliieli man- 
WoP' will enjoy •when the phase of harmony arrives., 
J&O of a bird is one long epithal&mium. 


Love, which has gifted ,the male with dazzling 
plumage and with correflponding vocal powers, has 
been still more bountiful with regard to tho female. 
Hers i.s the yionopolv of the labours of art—the pri¬ 
vilege of genius, of wisdom, of devotion, and of courage. 
Her soul is cnriclied with all tho treasures of sentiment 
ail'd intelligence, as the person of her partner has been 
adorned with all thp colours of tho rainbow. The 
female chooses the positjpii of the nest, and the choice 
is almost always made with admirable discernment. 
Tlicse master-pieces of elegance, solidity, and skill 
are tlie exclusive result of ieinalc labour. It is only 
as a special mark of favour, and as a reward of good 
coiiduet, tliat tlio male is .allowed to co-operate in the 
workmanship of tlie oiliflcc. 'JTie fjole exceptions to 
tliis rule are to he found in certain families that 
are ouiiohled by nioilftgainy, in whieli the husband 
is tile perfect model of conjugal virtue. The male 
swallow Inis tliu.s earned, by his rare merit, tlio rigiit 
to e.xercise, conjointly witli tho female, tho mason’s 
trddo. ^'o one can imagine how higlily little birds 
lionour labour;^ The glorification of labour is the 
foundation ,jjf tlieir whole policy. If the legislators 
of human societies had the least consciousness of 
tlicif mission, tliey would alw,ays endeavour to take 
Iialtern by the birds. There arc only two methods 
for nations to he Imppy: the first, to be governed 
by analogisls; tho second, and tlie surest,' not to he 
governed iit all. 

'’Wn a faihiily of leathered bipeds, it is .a tiling unheard 
of Unit a mother slioiild voluntarily abandon her littlo 
ono.s. Casc.s of bifanticidc, so common with tho sow, 
tlie lahbit, and man, are of such extreme rarity amongst 
birds, tliat learned nieii of the liiglie.st autliority aver 
th.'it lio siu'h thing overtakes place. And if infanticide 
1 .S a crime nnknonn to birds, charity, on the other 
Iiaiid, tow arils foundling eliilflron, is practised with a 
fervour wliich puts our philanthropy to shaino. Place 
a pool; little fatherless and motherless sparrow outside 
your window, and all the fathers and mothers of the 
neighbourhood will throng around him to contribute 
tlieir mouthful. Tlio •virtues of birds form an inex¬ 
haustible theme; and the reason of its inexhaustibility, 
is U'.e lead whicli the females take amongst them. 

Eow, in oue ardent tliirst after justice and happiness, 
we honour the bird for his courage—wliich we men 
have not as yet acquired—in professing his passional 
opinions boWly, and in proclaiming tlie superiority of 
tlie sex wliicli attracts over the sex whicli is attracted. 
Tile liiril is, in fact, of all beings gifted witli speech, 
the first which lias declared in plain terms: ‘ Tlic 
h^ijtiucss o/' iiidirultiah, and the rank of sjierks, airc in 
dmcl pioj}ortiun to the fniuiune withoriti/,' Man would 
not liave niado the discovery of so simple a theory, and 
one which contains so many things in so few words; 
amongst others, the secret of happy destinies and the 
law of pivotal movement. In passional ornithology, 
we call this tlseory run tukouy op the gyupaujon. 
The gyrfalcon is a magnificent white biriPwith golden 
eyes. It is the strongest, tho handsomest, and the 
bravest of tho falcons. Tho race of falcons is a chosen 
race, ^s remarkable for its courage and intelligence as 
for its power of wing, and was naturally tho first to 
ally itself to man. The gylfalcpn stands at the head 
of tho order superior birds, and is <he mouthpijee of 
tho immense iKajority of species at every important.. 

f olemnity. a * 

. If we draw g parallel between woman and nlttn, 
it is the former who gains throughout by tho com¬ 
parison. A poet would say, that if God has ma^ 
woman 6maller*thnn man, it -was in order to finish hifet 
timre perfectly. Her superiority has no need to he 
dJmonstrated ; it is read at first sight on her rosy and 
velvet cheeks, on her fine and satiny skin, which is 
without a vestige of animal pilosity; whilst the Skin'of 
man retains, by its hairiness, all the charaoters of thC' 
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covering of a beast. On this account, woman nldne has contrived t04flnd the dements of^an almost fabulous 
bears in her aspect the stiirap of humanity. Man, th^i, prosperity? Because, amongst the cannibal Iroquois, 
is more animal; woman, more human. Man is more woman was a degraded slave, subjected to all kinds of 
carnivorous; woman, more herbivorous, and^therefore, painful labour; whilst North America, to which all 
less impure; for carnivorousneira is an aberration oft Europe is just now emigrating, is the only country in 
humanity, and a semi-return to the diet of beasts. which woman is enfranchised from hard labour, where 
Good sense, and wit, which is the gaiety of good she is lioiToured and cAisidered as the eijual of man, 
sense, are essentially feminine.. The Gemans call and where thejt have begun" to restore her to the 
good sense muttcruntx — that iB, mother-wit. The enjoyment of her politic.il rights. , 

entrance of a single clever wbmnn into a family, is Since the happiness of human societies is measured 


good sense mutlmritz — that iB, mother-wit. The 
entrance of a single clever wbmnn into a family, is 
sufficient to un-simpleton it for sevcr.al generations. 
Man seeks blindly .after the light; wom.in retains the 
spark within her. Woman is iioetry; man is prose. 
For man, says Cams, religion is iiilollcet and truth; 
for woman, it is faith and love. 


by the scale of the liberties of woman, it is clear that 
Ijolitics, which .arc the art of making \)eoplo Happy, 
consist c.xchisiv'cly in oxtcnili'fl5 those lihertios. A 
new-born babe would aftive at this conclusion. 

And now let ns come to the practie."!! inference which 


One ornitliolo^ical fact is sufficient to settle tlie | is drawn from the premises, of whieli the above isxinly 


question of the’precedence of the sexes; and it is .a small portion. M. *I'oussenel tlius addresses liis 
wonderful that naturalists, without hoiii". vcj^' sliarp- countrywomen and eonutrymen, and wo only wait to 
sighted, have not discovered it before. 'J'liis fact the -see liow long it will he before tli'c nation is converted 
faculty which all old hens, tliat.arc sick eitlior in mind to Ins principles; . . « 

or body, have of transforming themselves into euidcs. Noble children of the beautiful land of Kranc(j! sons 
when they are good for nothing else- that is, when of the land of love aiu'i^lory! let us liasten to return to 
they have lost the i)Owor of laying. It constantly the suggestions of onr Germanic nature, which tells tw 
happens that a hen entering the decline offifo, whether that ‘ in woman all wisdom lies.’ 

worn out by the tribulations of maternity, or fron» any * every one of our revolutions has been mined 

obscure physiological cause, suddenly renounces tlic the interference of pged men, let ns jirofit by the 
attributes of Iter sex, .abdicates liumility and gentle- teacliing of our errors, .and for the future .absolutely 
ness, and puts on the quarrelsome character and tlie reject their co-operation. 

brilliant tatstumc of (lie cook. Crowing ligns in our Since our revolutions have beey thus abortively 
poultry-yards, and crowing hcn-pheasan<i^ in (m;..; .attempted in the n.iine of the iniijrcscriptible rights of 
woods, are etpialiy eommoii phenomena. Fr(ito'‘*?ill I man alone, let us make one revolution, by way of 


whieli, it clearly re.sulfs llint cock-hood is the la- r 
resource of hens. « • 

Art is the iucarnatiim of llie ideal. Now. man Iin" 
never had, and never will have, any other tii.oi a 
feminine ideal — the angel, or the Vn"in .tiary. 
Virginity and maternity aio two sneli ravishing, sue'i 
poetic aspects of the same face, that man is inqieiled 


I'V'perimcnt, in tiic name of the imprescriptible rights 
of 110110111, jnst to See whether she wiW noi.* succeed 
better than ve liave done. 

.Since ph asute i.s tile only' compass whieli our reason 
possefses to guide ns tow.ards the pole of onr destiny; 
linee UaUs are t'.e only public assenihlie.s in ivhich men 
know hoiv to hehai e themselves decently, let ns model 


by the aspirations of Ins eternal love to unite them. I our institutions upon the plan of a ball-room, in wbicli 
ivhetlier he will or not, in one and th.e same t?pe— a I woman is despotic queen. 

X_ .1*—i_ * * tAi-.e.., xi... _^11 __ __.-I 


type divine. 

God has delivered the worSl«nto the hands of races 
of tile German stock, who inaile it a duty to honour 
ivonian. The must powerful of theae uation.s is 
England, where the sceptre is in the; bauds, of a 
woman, and whose most illustrious moiiarciis are named 


Since the birds, as well as Tacitus and llohert 
(rArhrh,ael, declare that tlu* custom of worshipping 
woman, and consulting her upow every important ‘ 
suhjeet. is llie sourcte every virtue, the mainspring 
of all great .actions, and the guarantee of all success, 
let us Jiave the ocuragc to restore and honour tho 


Elizabetli, Anno, Victoria. Tlie Ki^s.siaii Empire, which practice o^ our (ieriu.an ancestors. Let us not confine 
is tlie next in power to the British, is ;in empire of ourselves to gilding the eliain of our slave,; letusbrt'ak 
mixed blood, but whose sovereigns are also women, it. Let us^niake the sijirit^ of our manners actually 
Elizabeth and C.athcriiie. If the fortunes of Kranee enter into our code ; ami let,us inscribe«)n the titluMiage 
are inferior to those of England or of Tlussia, it is of the fundamental lai» tlm immortal dcelaiiMCffin of 
tho fault of the Salic law. which, under the pretext Cams; ‘Woman is; man hcctimcs.’ Wliat»is, is sure; 
of preventing the sceptre from being converted into wh;i^ becomes, is uncertain. 

a distaff; has placed tlie nation under tho degrading Since God h;i* granted to woman tho exclusive 
rule of mistresses, and lias deiirived it of ICIizaheths privilege of exeiSng entimsiasm in men, .and of soften- 
the Great and (Catherines tlie Great, to inflict upon ing lions by tlie charm of spcecli—gifted as she is witli 
it the Miiintenons and the Boniiiadour.s. Tlie only fears in lier voice, magnetic fires in her look, and other 
way for France to rise to the Iiighest rank, is to talismans of irresistible sodi^ition; sueft as wllite teeth, 
place her 'destiny in the hands of her women, who expressi’'' 'ostrils, and tho still more ujagic gift of 
are as much superior to the women of llussia and of betraying tlio invisilde miimlses of her soul by tlie 
England, as her public men,.are inferior to llie official visible palpitations of her bosom—let us restore to 
personages of those two countries. What a singular woman wli.at belongs to her; let us open the tribune to 
reconciliation of difficulties, and one 11 liich perh’lips has female orators, that ive may know for once what 
never struck anyhwly but M. Tousaonol. amongst all eloquence is. 

those who have inveitigated the causes (if the grandeur Let ns return, as soon as possible, to true universal 
and the decline of empires! The ■Kt^lish and the suffrage—to that from which woman will not be 
Russian nations, the two most powerful countries in excluded; and to the system of two Chambers—one of 
the world, are precisely those in which man takes ^e men, the other of women; the first of which proposes, 
mds^ pains do make himself reseiftblc woman—fhe only the second disposes. This hierarchy is in the" 
Englishman, hy incessant shaving; tho Russian, by order of things; since sentiment, which is the lot of 
, thickly padding his chest! w,oman, ^ the sovereagn criterion of equity, and 

Why do thc! Iroquois and the Yankee of the pr«>ent pronounces judgment from a higher eminence, and 
day respectively occupy tho two extreme steps oi^tho from a greater distance than science, which is the lot 
social ladder? Why is the last of the Iroquois omthe of man. ' ^ 

point of dying of starvation, and of disappearing from Without coraini; to thid", there is p<» safety; tot it is 
the surface of the very same land on which thc Yankee written that sosiety canpot bo perpetuated without 
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woman; ami histoiy and the hirds tajch us tliat God 
has refused durability to every institution in which 
woman, the pivot of attraction, does not occupy the 
first place. « _ ' _ 

. The institution of a female Legislative Assembly is 
the death-wound of brutal .force; the funeral-knell of 
the sabre anil leather-breeches f tlie 8enteuc(f of impos¬ 
ture, corruption, and vehality; the orvl of corporal and 
mental prewtitution; the dawn of harmony; tlie era 
of clemency, justice, and charity—when crimes and 
their punishment shall disappear, and society will 
spontimeousl/hold together,'in virtue of the miracu¬ 
lous power of the safe..) principle of attraction which 
sustains tha circling globes id space. The complete 
realisation of aerial navigation only waits for this 
greart day uf restoration. 

Tlie institution of a fcmalb parliament in Trance 
would be the revival of the art-^, of pleasures, and 
eternal fetes; the electric c.vploshm »')f liberty and 
• happiness over the .entire surface of the earth; the 
univoiisal embrace of all nations, of all classes, and of 
all ages; the reign of love aiUl brotherhood, whose 
advent will cause the planets to tremble with gladness, 
as they swim in their orbits round the sun. 

And M. Toussenel prays to live to witness alljthosi)' 
things come to pass 1 Tor our, part, we pray that ofir 
Journal may live to report them when they do; but. 
In the meantime, we would suggest that, since the 
Theory of the Gyrfaleon is too pleasant to he untrue, 
the promoters of IbcJHalf-Saturday and Early-closing' 
Movements are losing time: they should go in at 
once for a holiday that shall last for ever. 


THE ENEMY IN ENGLAND, AND HOW HE 
CAME EROM ODESSA. 

It is a comfortable thing to have our wars fought on 
foreign soil. Double taxes and high provisions are 
evils, to be sure; but they are nothing to speak of 
when compared with the inconveniences of an enemy | 
in out fields, burning our barns, and blowing our j 
houses about our nars. Throughout our present war, i 
therefore, althmigb Englisbmc* are not accustomed to 1 
receive an enemy on their own siiores, much solicitude 
has been shewn in contemplatiuf; tlie possibjiities of 
such an occurrence; our coast-defences liave been 
put in order; coast-guardsmen have been comin.anded 
to ‘make ready;’ and oj^he^ prudent incjisures liavc 
been adopted to guard agginst the accidents of war. 

if all this preparatfon of ours is too lato?^ 
what if tho*enemy is already on our shores, spreading 
devastation over our fields? 

The seaport town of Odessa, Embowered in its 
beautiful gardens and vineyards, stsflids on iyi lime¬ 
stone cliff, a fertile oasis on the edge of the dreary 
steppe; its palace-like magazines of com and flax 
have long fonfted an aUraction to the mercantile 
nations of tjie West. En^ish ships have ftmud shelter 
under its moles, while Ode.ssarfhips hafe found a 
hearty welcome on the shores of England. 

From this port, alike famous in the annals of peace 
and of war. an expedition was sent in the year of grace 
1836, and safely landed on the west coast of Ireland, 
at Westport, in the county of Mayo—-an obscure and 
distant port, wisely chosen by an insidious foe. A 
sthhll consignment of flax-seed was sent on shore, and 
received, we presume, without the formality of a flag 
* of truce, for the nations were not then jealous of each 
others integrity. It was the visit of a friendly tribe 
for purposes of barter. But in that bag (/ flax w/is 
hidden a Jlitiaian enemy, who has since spread his 
arnfl(^W6ad over the plains of England, and devas- 
tatedlSi* fields trith even a greater, because more 
Mifliiicbt, devoi^tion tnaii that appertains to 
: w and sword. , . 


The enemy in question is a pernicious form of 
vegetable life known to botanists under the name of 
Cuscuta, hut more familiarly characterised in different 
parts of the country by the name of Dodder. It pre¬ 
sents itseff in the fik'm of a mass of elastic matted 
threads, which invest our crops of flax and clover, and 
li\;e at their expense. It has already spread its upas- 
shadow ower many. of the most fertile counties of 
England. Its original 'geographical limits are not 
precisely known; but these have yearly become more 
extended since our acquaintance with it, in which 
respect it appears to agree remarkably wdl with the 
country which first gave it birth. 

The dodder, like the mistletoe, is a trae parasite, 
having no root of its own, but extracting nourishment 
from the tissues of other plants. It Consists of a mass 
of pale-reddish branched threads, which shoot out in 
all directions over the plant attacked; these threads, 
whie}j represent the stem and branches of the parasite, 
have no green leaves for the elaboration of food, which 
are indeed not required, seeing that its nourishment is 
derived in a prepared state from its victim; a few 
minute brownish sealc.s, however, form tlie morpho¬ 
logical indifdtlun of leaves. At intervals on the stem, 
littlft roundish heads of flowers are produced, which 
are succeeded by little membranous capsules; these 
opening transversely, ‘like a soap-box,’ permit the 
seeds to drop. 

When itlie seed falls upon the soil, the embryo^ 
.^gUed upAliko a wire-worm in its interior, comes fortli 
seiV-at-like from its shell, and lies prostrate on the 
surface without any attaehnrent. Like the serpent, 
it no sooner quits* thq egg than it is in search of prey, 
and accordingly writhes about, feeding on air, until it 
finds a suil»blo stem with which it may close in deadly 
embrace. It is no sooner twisted around the stem of 
its devoted victim, than cellular papilla* arc sent out 
on those parts of the threads in contact with the bark ; 
these penetrate the bark, thus forming a medium of 
eommhnication hotwcon the tissues of the two plants, 
and the apiiropriation of saif begins. ‘ Its shoots dart 
from one plant to anu’-llor,’ says Dc Candolle, ‘and 
thus are conveyed to new victims when the old ones 
are exhausted. Dften the seeds germinate before they 
quit tlie capfulcs, and the new plant immediately 
becomes a parasite.’ 

The ravages of tlic clover-dodder have been particu¬ 
larly observed in the counties of Hants, Somerset, 
Norfolk, SufTolk, Essex, Berwick, Mid-Lothian, and in 
IVnlcs. It is spoken of .as ‘ a great nuisance in Holland 
and Flanders.’ The flax-dodder is not so extensive 
iU|its ravage.s, hec.aiisc flax is not much cultivated in 
Bntain; but in Germany it is a great pest. According 
to Mr Lance, the seed imported from Russia—previous 
to the suspension of commercial intercourse—and used 
in Somersetshire and Wales, was ‘full of dodder;’ 
while, on the contrary, the seed used in the south and 
west of Ireland, imported from America, is free from 
the parasite. It is stated, on the authority Of Mr 
Thomson, a merchant of Westport, Mayo, that ‘on 
particular inquiry, he was,satisfied that the dodder-seed 
is never found in American, nor yet in Riga flax-seed, 
and cqlially satisfied tliat it is in seed from Odessa and 
other parts of the south of Europe.’ 

From the remarks of De Candolle, the dodders would 
appear to be*‘'hf!ll known to French cultivators, who 
call them rache, perruque, &c, ‘It is difficult 

ffi guard against them, on account of the rapidity 
of their vegetalion, the fkcility withs which they 
pass from one plant to another, the abundanice of 
their seeds, an^ the double power they possess of 
geslainating either in the earth or in tlie cipsule.' 
M.^Vaucher cleared his artifloid fields firom dodder 
pr^ty well by perpetually breaking and dividing Bl^r 
stalks with a rake. The means which appear to 
me really effioadoui are, immediately to mow idl the 







portions of artificial meadow where dodder has been 
seen to develop itself, and to do so before it can hjjve 
produced seeds. If it appears in fields of flax, the plants 
attacked must be cut down or rooted *up: and if it 
appears among vines, the brand.les must b^cut befora 
^he seed is matured. If these precautions have been 
neglected, and a portion of the land should be infested 
with the seeds, the crop which has been attacked 
must be replaced by crops of corn or of grasses, such 
not being liable to the attacks of the parasite. Thus 
time is given to the seeds of dodder which have been 
concealed in the soil to exhaust themselves, when they 
may perish without doing any harm, since the soil 
finds itself covered with plants -which cannot nourish 
them.’ 

Formidable a#our British dodders are when present 
in great numWfers, they are individually very puny 
when compared with some of the tropici^ species. 
One of these is so gigantic, that one of its mjj^scs is 
auflicient to cover a willow-tree from twenty to'thirty 
feet in height; it is, yoreovor, suicidal by naturg—a 
very curious physiological fact—for when it has eaten 
up all vegetation around it, and its rdsources arc thus 
exhausted, it preys upon itself—falls up»n the sword 
of its own ambition. , , ' 

• The facts wc have detailed in connection with the 
dodders suggest one or two thoughts on a suh.ioct 
which has been treated philosophically by some fanciful 
(botanists under the untoward title of tl|p Wars of 
Plants. But the idea is, in reality, not soifancifni 
may at first sight appear; for plants hav^ thei»*!f?rs 
as well as their loves; and it only requires another 
Darwin to carry home this poin( to* the convictions.of 
every one. We know that many plants are well 
armed with a defensive armour, which fgrms a com¬ 
plete protection against the aggressions of herbivorous 
animals; for although donkeys oat thistles, and cows 
the more venomous nettles of the waysides, there are 
some plants so formidable that neither man nor beast 
can seriously ailbet them. The Opuntia, or»prickly 
pear—a kind of tropical \;actu8—is one of these. The 
Grecian traveller, Clarke, l.ua suggested, that in some 
latitudes it might serve as an outwork lor fortifications, 
since, as Ije says, ‘artillery has no eflect upon it; 
pioneers cannot approach it; fire will ^ot act upon it; 
and ncitlior infantr}' nor cavalry can traverse it.’ 'That 
the opuntia is suitable to the cliipate of the Southern 
Crimea may re.asonably be doubted; byt it might be 
worthy the consideration of Her Majesty’s ministers, 
whether the soldiers who have already dUplayeii so 
much valour, might not c.xhibit the better part thereof 
by hedging in under fin opuntia fence. This plant 
has, in fact, been often employed as a Means of milnary 
defence. Sir Hans Sloane relates,* that in the island 
of St Christopher, when it was to be divided between 
English and French, it was ordered, by the consent of 
the two nations, ‘ tliat there should be planted three 
rows of the Opuntia tuna as a bo^fndory, thinking 
these the •trongest fortification to hinder the attempts 
of one another in cases of war,’ In the Spanish colonies 
in America, this plant is i^nsidercd a very important 
moans of military defence, and is propagated con¬ 
stantly around fortifications with that intent.* Dcs- 
fontaines remarks of i»: ‘Munimcnlum hortorum et 
domorum impepetrSbile.’t 

But the actual wars of plants are aaftiibited in some 
of the phenomena of geographical distfibution. What¬ 
ever may have been the manner in wluoh the erfth 
was originidly cloth^ with vegetable productiom— 
whether they all radiated from a central Eden, 
accordipg to the opinion of Linnin^g; or, as is more 
probably the case, each species ori^nated in anA was 
^flbsed from a centre of its own—all botanists ^gree, 
sthat time has vrorked changes in the limits of spjcies; 
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that certain sggcics of weak coi^titution have been 
unable to hold their place, while others of a more 
•robust and prolific charaoter have extended tiicir 
dotniniomover the earth. We see this wylike process 
going on around us. Were they left to their own 
resources, the tender plants we euhivata would soon 
yield tofthe supremacy olf rank weeds which rise up 
and assert their.right to the soil; and the same pheno¬ 
menon is constantly going on among the wild plants 
of mountain and valley. 'There are, indoetf, conquerors 
from afar, who. Alexander-like, overrun the whole 
world; thus the yellow Vnimulus and fiie canjfi-weed, 
njitivcs of the American content, have, in the brief 
space of a few years, spread themselves .over Europe, 
displacing the aboriginal vegetable inhabitants of tbo 
streams and ditches; thus also the chickwped ayd the 
thistle follow in man’s footsteps in every region of the 
globe, waging, like himself, a successful war against 
their iniiigem^a inliabitiints. 

When a coral island risgs up in the midst of tlic^ 
ocean, it soon becomes covered with a vegetation 
derived from such sepcls as float to its shores.* Many 
of these may be unsuitable to its soil and climatq, and 
merely linger on a miserable existence; bht in time 
the ^same agencies which brought these original 
eoloiiists, bring others which find tlic soil and climate 
more suitable for the’r development; the latter soon 
displace the former, and thus bring about a complete 
change in the insular flora. Iii this manner has the 
vegetation of the British Islands Ufeen derived chiefly 
from the adjoining continent ;'*the alpine plateau of 
Scandinavia furnishing our Scottish mountains with 
their boreal flora, while Germany'Ivis esmtilbuted 
most of our lowland plants. 'The orchids of Kent 
bear evidence of their French origin; while the cha¬ 
racteristic plants of tho south-west of Ireland appear 
to have migrated from the north of Sp.ain. Species 
gain the ascendancy in proportion to their tenacity of 
hie and power of reproduction; but both of these are 
inferior, and subject to a more powerful law, which 
restrains the development of species within certain 
geographical limits. 'The antagonism of organisms to 
which we have referred, is tlius of great importance in 
determining many of ^hc phenomena of nature. The 
contemplative reader will observe, that sopie of tho 
princij|les which j^btaln in the wars of plants are 
equally i.^plicable to the wars of men. 


THF. Fa'sT-NsIOIIT’S TKIBUTE. 

Tire Jews of Wilna wiyc at one period of tliqjjwWstory 
rcekoned tho wealthiest and most devouh of tho many 
Israelites who bought and sold in Boland. The quarter 
which they inliSbited was richer and dirtier than all 
the rast of tlie town. People said that the plague 
always began there, but trade wont briskly on. There 
was a strict observation of feasts andqfasts, new moons 
aud Sabbaiiis, and for attendance at the synagogue, the 
.Tews of Wilna we^ unrivalled among tReir brethren.. 
The requisitions of the Talmud, they fulfilled to the 
letter: in the traditions of the Rabbins they were known 
to be orthodox; indeed, like many of the Polish Jews, 
they augmented the latter by ingemous additions of 
their own, one of the most popular of which was, that 
on the night of tliat famous fast, the day of atonement, 
Satan had leave to carry off one .Tew by way of quit- 
rent ;" and the story went that rich men stood in tho 
gre.atc8t danger of his preference. This article of faithf 
which might seem the reverse of comfortable to unprac¬ 
tised migds, was maintained with unshaken confidence 
and much terror through sundry generations; but in 
latter days, there arose a controversy on the point 
between ^bbi Joseph Ben Moses and Kabbi Iievi JBen 
Solomon. The former 6^ {liese learned doctors, -who 
had travelled ii} Germai)y, and epRversed (Sestale 
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Bcholarg, first cast <ioubts on the' received dogma, and 
at length did not scruple to tall it an invention of the 
heathen; while the latter, being of high conservative, 
principles, declared for the tradition in its litoral 
integrity, which he said the Jews of Wilna should hold 
fast as the. surest pillar of their orthodoxy. The 
controversy s?rew high, and the disputants waiedwarm. 
Kubhi Ben Solomon called his antagopist an enemy to 
ancient faitji and morals; Uahhi Ben Moses entitled 
him a superstitious higot. Both delivered strong 
exhortations on the subject, and their parties in the 
Bynagc%'uc wot so equal that ncitlior could be turned 
out; but it was geiiA'dly admitted that most of the 
old-establishtd nicrcliants lielA fast by llabbi Ben 
Solomon and Satan’s quit-rent; while tlie younger, and 
less substantial traders, stood with liubbi Ben Moses 
for the safety of all Israelite* on every night in the 
year. The last-mentioned p.arty boasted that if the 
wealth was against, the iutelligencc wjis witli them; 
J.)ut of one convert .tliey were not a little proud. 
Simon Ben Tobit h.ad no learning wlialever but tlie 
knowldtlge of fur and leather, <i; w'hieh ho was one of 
the .keenest and most extensive merchants in Wiliia. 
His wealtti was great, and Ilia influence still greater; 
for Simon had no heirs, having lived a widower ^roni i 
the early death of his spouse Judith; some said becaust. 
lie had never met with a dowry as satisfactory as that 
of the deceased lady, and had taken a solemn vow to 
marry on nothing else. However that might be, tlie 
fur and leather nfbrchaiit was a zealous supporter of 
Rabbi Joseph’s doctrim>. He said ‘rich aiidrespectalile 
men ought to believe it for many reasons; and though 
sonieiTlia* iiow> ft was a gro.at discovery.’ 

There were those on liabhi Ben Solomon’s side of 
the question, who hinted that for Iiiiii it was a great 
I ■ discovery indeed, and were fond of referring to .i fiu.-t 
j well known in 'W'iliia—namely, tliat neither Jew nor 
! Gentile in nil the city was less inclined to stir abroad j 
on the dreaded night, particularly since a certain 
dealer in hare and heaver skins tlireatened liim witli | 
I tlie traditional abduction, on account of a hale, for 
I which, the dealer asserted, he had not been honestly 
! paid. The matter ^J.^d gone to law, and bc' n decided 
] in Simon’s favour, whicli lie cowsidcred complete justi¬ 
fication ;|tmt tliougli it was twenty years ago, and tlie 
mcrcliant had grown ricli and tfee dealer po^ir, tlie 
latter continued Jo live in the outskirts of’the town, 
and vow vengeance against the Jew every blaster. 
His name wnis Jolin Linski, and at ilie time of our 
story, his trade g'as small.*^Moreover, he h'ad le.arned, 
jierliUpikJlirough meditations sin ids lost lawsuit, to 
entertain hiraself with the spirit of rye; and lie and 
his old wife must have fared meagrely, but for the 
exertions of an only son, Peter, on* of the wildest 
youths in Wilna for street-broils, holMay frolics, and 
all manner of mischief. I’eter, nevertlieless, frorked 
hard for ids iiarcnts, not at any particular trade, for lie 
would not learn line, but at every variety of accidental 
I bus’iness. Nature bad gifted Idni witli eAraordinary 
. strength anh equal courage. ' Wjjprever tHere was a 
heavy burden to bc borne, a stock of hard wood to be 
cleaved, or an assistant against the wolves and robbers 
of the Wilna roads w-antod by a travelling gentleman, 
young Lhiski was in requisition; and, though wild and 
thoughtless, he had never been known to fflil in time 
of n^. Not only had I’eter taken part in the pater¬ 
nal vow, but found special fun in molesting Simon Ben 
Tobit. The wealtli and numbers of the Wilna Jews, 
•and the toleration and good neighbourhood which 
generally prevailed among the varied religions of that 
northern town, made the authorities willing tq discoun¬ 
tenance, and even to punish, all attempts of the kind; 
hut togs ^Svas no prevention of Peter Lipski. He 
cai^“o»t upon the Jew with volleys of ill names and 
poK-soup from 4he narrow* and dtrty lanes which 
Simon must pass on his way the market-place. He 


assaulted him with unexecutablo tlireats through the 
window of his own warehouse, and had more than once 
pinned a piece of hog’s-skin to his robe at tlie very 
door of the syfiagogue. Of course, Simon gave Peter 
,no work, feud dissuaded everybody from employing 
liiin. It was oven reported tliat he had wished the 
young sinner the fate of Korah; and Peter, as a last act 
of annoyapcc, hoped, in no whisper, that Kabbi Ben 
Solomon’s doctrine might bo proved sound, by his 
disappearance on the next atoncraent-iiight. 

The day of this widely published hope was rapidly 
approaching, witli the autumnal equinox and the.close 
of the Jewish year. Its coming was regarded not only 
by Peter Liiis'ki, hut by all the Jews in Wilna, with 
profound expectation; lor tlie followers of Uahhi Ben 
Solomon sympatliised so far with tl(.5 Amalekito, as 
Simon hud begun to call I’eter, tliat they ratlier antici¬ 
pated the loss of the fur and leatlier mcrcliant; and 
tlie disciples of liabhi Ben Moses had declared their 
liigli lesolves to coufroiit the superstition by going 
abrpad after dark. Simon Ben 'I’obit was the loudest 
among these resolutioiiists. Ixrhaps he felt it due to 
tlic peculiarities’of ins own position; but the fast of 
ancient feari.’auie on, with all its attendant forms and 
■ ceremonies, partly derived from Old 'restamciit times, 
and partly from rabbinical iiiterprctatioii.s. One statute 
of tlie latter origin enjoined remaining, if possible, 
witliiii the synagogue tlie entire tw'onty-four hours. 
It is, ive bjj'lieve, still observed by pious Jews tlirougli- 
tlio w’prld, and was liy the pious of Wilna; hut 
twi. nid feusy men occasionally took time for the 
.sottleuient of accounts, or the conclusions of advan- 
tiq^eoiis bargains »ith uncertain Gentiles; and many 
j talcs had Kabbi Ben Soloinoii to quote in consequence. 

I Simon had j small transai-tion pending with a certain 
I dweller ill tliat good town. ^Michael Gutzlolf was a 
Kii,s.-iaii ami a travelling-merchant, wlio went every 
winter a.s far as the Siberian fairs with a sledge full of 
saints’ pictures, bad knives, and worso tobacco, wliicli 
hcgcnoially sold , and brouglit. on liis return to Wilna, 
any article likely to bring a pfolit. In liis last journey, 
IMichacl had coiiliivaid secure some lialf-dozen of 
lilaek i'o.v-skiiis—.< lur deemed so valuable, tliat tlie 
Kus.siaii czars liave alw'ays considered it tlieir own 
.s])ccial perquisite; hut the risk was supposed to be 
hahmcuii by t^ie gam. Tlie skms were to bc seen, 
under suit.ihle jircequlions, in !Micliael’s back-cellar. 
Simon liad bqen tliere seven times, and the diflerenco 
between offer and ilcinand had sensibly diiiiinislied; 
hut tljero'were still fiUeeii roubles wliich ho could not 
bring liiinself to give, and for wliich Micliael stood out 
with the determination of a nipn who knew the game 
wa*in his hand^. 

yucli was the state of things when shops and 
warehouses w'ere closed, tools laid by, and industry 
suspended in the Jewish quarter of Wilna; for amiset' 
warned its inliahitaiits that tlie solcum fast had begun. 
It is said tliat tlie synagogue was never more fully 
attended, and the disciples of Babbi Josc^i were in 
special haste to get safe into their places before the 
night fell. Simon Ben Tobit liad seen his furs and 
leathers carefully put up; "liis own trusty hands made 
fast t'. y three padlocks wliich secured his warehouse; 
he liad set his liouse in order, und was about to assume 
the suit of sackcloth wliich rich aftd regular Israelites 
were acxiustbnfai'to keep for this and otlier doleful 
occasions, when a messenger from Michael Gutzloff 
kVicked at Ins door. Being in want of money for his 
wiTiter expedition* tlie liussian had made gip his mind 
to dispense with ten of the disputed roubles, and 
invited 6imon to'conic and divide tjie remaining five. 
Tliel; season was’anything but, convenient. Michiel 
livc^ at the other end of the town, and people were 
exp^ted to visit his cellar without company; hut th« 
fox-lkiiis were a bargain, and the Russian might find 
' another bidder; so, taking out his moncy-hag with a 
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groan that ho could not jflin the solemn assembly, 
Simon followed the messenger. The division of t^ 
livo roubles was not to be done quickly; but Simon 
saved three, exclusive of the rye-brandj', wjth which 
Michael had to bo put in good-lrumour, and returned 
long after dark—repeating the Ten Commandments, to 
ward off the perils of tho night—with tlie precious furs 
bundled tight under his am. Wilnn was* in those 
days, as it is still—all but the great churches—indebted 
for its light only to the sun, mobn, and stars. Simon’s 
homeward way was almost pitch-dark, and there poured 
upon him that steady and continuous min which the 
1‘olcs say always comes with tlie Jewish fast. Terror, 
nevertlielcss, did not take hold of the fur and leather 
merchant till he reached what was known in that good 
city as the Black Sttream—a sort of canal, or r.ltlier open 
sewer, constructSS in ancient times, it was said, by a 
worthy bishop, to carry off the melting snows qf winter 
and tlie refuse of nil the year down to tho river, ,from 
which both town and province take their names, and 
divide tlio Jewish quarter from tlie lowest Christian 
suburb. Tlie latter purpose it might liavo .served 
cifoctually; but tho Jews and Christi.ans bouglit and 
sold, and over tlic Black Stream there- ^Tas tlirown 
a wooden bridge, narrow, ,aud furnished witli a rude 
rail only on one side. Tlie bridge had been old in the 
days of Simon’s grandfather. Tlie planks were deeayed, 
the rail had given w^ in sundry places, hut nobod 3 ' 
thought of repairing it, any more than of clearing out 
the stream liclow, wlio.se existence was now majjc knowc,, 
to all travellers within a mile of the city. At)*^ite j 
dewisli end, there stood a rag-store, now slmt up and I 
silent; at the Christian one, a -sgial! and very dirtj* 
lamp hurned heforo the wooden image of a I’olisli 
saint, heliovcd to do great service against tiie plague. 
As Simon approaeiiod in tins direction, theiv was n. 
large dark object moving belniid tlie saint, and .all 
tliat had heon prophesied and promisiai riished on 
his memory. He trnvl *to run over the iiridge, but 
Bonietliing caught him behind, and witli a swiSg lie 
was flung on the back of J lioriied liairy tiling, wliieli 
roared in a voice of tliundeJ » ‘ Come, come to tlie 
bottomless pit!’ Tliat roar told Simon tlie true state 
of bis fortunes. It was not into tlie hands of the Kvd 
One, but those of Iiis ciienij', I’l'ter Linsk;, tliat he liad 
fallen. In spite of the ox-hide, put on for the occasion, 
Simon knew him well; and, relieve^ from Ids spiritual 
terrors, the fur and leather mcrcliant kiekej, struggled, 
and shouted for help, with all Ids might. It was a 
rule in Wilna tliat nobody ventured out for any erj' 
but fire; and Simon’s ellorts would have availed liiin 
little if lie had. not gr.asped the rail of the bridge, just 
as his bearer stumbled on tlie broken planks,' and, 
kicked by Simon and eiicumbored by Ids disguise, 
Linski tried in vain to recover his footing, and plank 
and rail giving way under his weight, he loll splashing 
down into the BlackuStreani, wlnle tlie triumphant Jew 
iimlntaiued his hold, anti stood safe ipul at liberty. 
Tlie fiickcriqg lamp shewed Simon his enemy sinking 
slowly in that thick and noisome flood, anti vainly 
stretching out for help. He might go on his way to 
tho synagogue—nobody coultl tell—and I’cter Linski 
would never anqoy him more. Simon thought s^'for 
a miiiuto; but the next, cAngeience spoke. ‘ Hold my 
hand fast, Peter Lin^i,l he said, clutclung tlio' rail, 
and stretching his right arm towards tlSl^oung man ; 

, * hold fast, and I will help you, if the of Israel 
'«'iU give me strength 1 ’ Peter first caught his finger^ 
and then his svrist. Never did the Jew got such a 
pull; and lucky it was that some of the timbers of 
that old bridge wore strong, in spi^ of time and 
weather; for by-their help, as well as that of Sim*i, 
the wild, active youth scrambled up, drenched, drip¬ 
ping, and without his ox-liide. ‘Go home, Pe^'r 
Linski,’ said Simon, with some dignity, ‘and tell your 
father that I wUl pay him the difference in that bale 


of harc*skins. Cake my advice, Mso, and come no 
more to frighten honest people.’ • 

• The congregation thouglit Simon Ben Tobit singu¬ 
larly late-to coming to the synagogue; bfft when tho 
'solemnities wore over, there was a feast at his house,- 
after the fashion tif wealthy Jews, at w^ilcIi he tlis- 
plaj'cd tlio black fox-skins, and told Kabbi Joseph 
how, by a special Providence, ’they liad been secured 
under his girdle before the adventure wills Linski on 
tlic broken bridge. ‘Wise.and wortliy Simon,’ said 
the rabbi, after hearing ,tlie whole slqfy, including 
what profits might be expected on tlie skins, ‘it was 
indeed the Enemy who strove carry off your soul 
on the night of our suTcnin fast, when i? seemed so 
easy to lot that troulilesome (ientile get his own 
deserts; hut he did not prevail—jirai-se to’ the Hod 
of Jacob. And now I sc^i the meaning of that ancient 
t.ale oier wliich wo liavc disputed, for it is in times 
of del out ohse»i anoe that tlie Adversary eliiefly lies 
in wait for men, and; it niaj^he, .for Isr.i.elitcs.' The 
explanation of KahhiBen Moses never bcc.amo papular; 
but as the storj' wcnt^aiiroad witli sundry additions, 
believers in the ancient dogma ratlier ineretued, threi 
Simon’s narrow escape from tlie tribute-taker lias been 
flandcjj down in eonfirmation of its trutli .among tlio 
Ji*ivs in Wilna. It is sijid, however, that tlio enmity 
between tlie mcrcliant and the Ijiiiskis ceased from 
that d.•u^ I’oter got work about Simon’s store, and 
of course dealt no longer in pork-soijp and ill names. 
'J'lie old man’s Ka.ster vow w.-is nc'g'r repeated ; and tlie 
controversy being closed the same j-ear hj- the death 
of llabbi Joseph, the fur and leather iiierehaiit talked 
no more on that subject: and the .Teiv's” quarter still 
rejoices in the old and orthodo.x belief (,f tlie E'ast- 
niglit’.s Tribute. 


BUSTir J’llOVKRBS AND I’HOVEBBIAL 
SAVINGS OE UliSTEl!. 

It might be asked—Why should not our provincial 
antiquaries amuse themselves, as their brethren in 
Germany have done, by- forming, f(*r tlieir respective 
localities, collections of the local proverbs of each ; or, 
at least, by illustrating the several modification# which 
till! coni.^ion proverb* of tlie language undergo in tlie 
various districts, from tlic peculiarities of dialect, of 
customs, of iiaiiieg, and oven of local, personal, or 
historical nlljisions ? , , 

No one would suppose that, even to tie jirc.sont dgy, 
tliero does not exist an_» popular eolJectioii i.^'Trish 
provi'riis, whetlier of native growth or of raiglisli and 
Seoteli importation.* Yet tlie native Irisli proverbs 
alone would tlionAclvcs afford- materials for a large 
volume. ^ The eonfersation of the Irish-speaking popu¬ 
lation, ill some districts, is almost entirely made up 
of jiroverbial sentences; and it is always profusely 
illustrated witli proverbial sinjiles. We Tenew a school¬ 
master, i' 1 fery remote locality, whose cqjiversation 
might be maftlicd, in tlius particular, against the happiest 
efforts of Sancho Eaiiza; and we once saw a letter of 
his composition whicli would not be out of place beside 
tlm wittiest of the French ‘Sermons en Proverbes,’ 
recently described by M. Nisard in his curious lliatory 
of Fopuhii- Hooks. We meet with Irish proverbs of 
every form, in poetry add in. prose, diffuse and senten¬ 
tious, liumorous and grave, sportive and earnest. 
Sometimes they are abstract, philosophical, and of 
general application; sometimes they are founded on 
local, personal, or historical allusions; sometimes they 
prejont a aitrious combination of all thc.se characters. 
Their general tone and colour may perhaps best be- 
described by comparing them, both in themselves and 

* The only attempt ftw-nrd* tile formation of saoh a eolleetipn 
with which wo iiro acquaiated, is in a notctif Itardinaan's Irish 
MuMrelsy, 11, p. 397. • • 
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in their conrersatlonul use, with the Eastern proverbs, 
■which form soslsrge a part of the colloquial intercourse 
of the Syrians and Egyptians, and which lend such ‘a 
charm to 'those inimitable pictures of Oriental life 
•which travellers like Lane or Bnrckliardt—who can 
i >0 truly sal^ to Imve found aphonic in the East—have 
given us in their wrilinp. * 

• The metrical proverbs of Ireland, especially, are 
exceedingly interesting; and the fidelity with which— 
although of course unwritten, and often of considerable 
lengt^—theinprecise words,are preserved in districts 
between which not the slightest intercourse is main¬ 
tained, is not the Icfet curious circumstance of their 
history. R)r many a long ag:e they liavc .maintained 
their hold upon the people: 

« a 

Poasauts in the ficU, 

Sailors on the roaring ocean, 

Students, tradciimen, pale' mechanics— 

All have sung them. 

As^witnesses of many a usage now forgotten ; as an 
iIlu.stration of the social conSition of the country; 
obeve aJI, os displaying in its homeliest and most 
unstudied mood the intellectual character of tlie Irish 
race, it is difficult to overstate their importance; aiife 
we know no object more woi;thy the attention of ftic 
Irish antiquarian societies, whether local or general, 
than the collection and preservation of these embodi¬ 
ments of national wisdom. 

A slight but inteijgsting contribution to this impor¬ 
tant undertaking appears in a late number of the 
Ulster Jovmal^ of Archrrohgit, a highly meritorious 
antiqual'ian ‘journal, publisliud quarterly at Belfast, 
in a style, botli as regards its matter and its typo¬ 
graphical and pictorial execution, not unworthy of 
any of our metropolitan presses.* Tlie L'lster pro¬ 
verbs, to which the correspondent of the Uktir 
Journal confines iiimself, arc, of course, among all 
the local proverbs of Ireland, the least characteristic, 
in a national point of view, because tliey are cliiclly 
importations of the English and Scotch settlers, 
who constitute a large see.tion of the population of 
that province. But wc can hardly bring ourselves 
to doubt, tliat even this instalment of tlie work will 
be eagerly welcomed, and that it will be followed 
up by a thorough investigation of the subject of Irish 
proverbs, properly so called, whether those of the 
Irish-speaking districts of Ulster, in Donegal, Antrim, 
Monaghan, and Tyrone, o% of the morp conipletelj' 
Celtic counties of the soulheru and western provinces. 
In nils* hope of attracting Wtention to this curious 
subject, wb are induced to offer a few remarks on that 
portion of it which has already been partially opened 
in the Ulster Journal of Archirology.* 

Tile rural population of Ulster is*known tg contain 
a larger amount of foreign admixture than that of any 
other part of Deland outside of the ancient pale. From 
the time, of tnc Englisl^ invasion, indeed, there have 
been settled in a portion of the count^ of Down a 
number of English or Anglo-Na«man famTlios, who are 
still known as a distinct class; but the great body of 
the Ulster settlers date their possession from the 
well-known plantation of Ulster under James I. and 
the two subsequent confiscations; the first after the 
rising of IC'D, and the second after tho Jacobite 
struggle of 1090-1. In all tliese settlements, the larger 
and far more active element has been the Scotdi; but 
it is very unequally distributed over province— 
Armagh, Down, Antrim, Derry, and Fermanagh 
have received by far the largest proportion of foreign 
admixture. Donegal, Tyrone, Cavan, and Monag^ian 
are still comparatively Celtic. Even in the settled 
ceg||Sii!«themselves, the distribution of races is by no 
SaHMis unifonn. In Down, the uprthem and north- 

• !rft» VttUr Journal of Arohmahgy. Belfsst: Areher aacl Sons. 


edstera baronies arc almost as purely Scotch in lan- 
^age, in religion, and in diabits, as Ayrshire or the 
Lothians; while in tlie more southern districts the 
Celtic element is almost equally predominant; and in 
Antrim, where tlic Scotch and English settlers possess 
a large numerical majority, there is, nevertheless, an 
extensive district, locally known as the ‘ Glens,’ 
stretcliing along the eastern and north-eastern coast, in 
which the population'is exclusively native and Catholic, 
and in wliich, until within the last thirty years, the 
Irish language continued to be commonly, if not 
almost universally spoken. The same may be said of 
some districts nf Derry, and, still more, of tho yet 
more Celtic regions of Donegal, Tyrone, and Monaghan. 
In relation to the present subject, we have not to deal 
with cither of these antagonistic eStremes, but with 
the neutral or mixed race which lib’s between them, 
and -which combines, us well in language as in manners, 
.some of the leading peculiarities of botli. 

Tlie language of a great part of the rustic population 
oC Ulster is a curious medley of Scotch and English— 
tlie latter language, however, everywhere forming the 
basis of the ini'xture. In general, it may be said that 
tlie propoltion of Scotch decreases as you proceed 
southwards, and as you recede westwards from tlie 
coast; but there are Scotch words and phrases which 
may he met in all parts of Ulster, even to tlie most 
southern point of the county of Monaghan, or the 
most we jtem border of Cavan or Donegal. It might be 
* 2 }iri'ms, space permitted, to enter somewhat into tho 
ciuiiactcristies of the local dialect whicli results from 
this admixture; but we must he content with saying, 
iliat even whereVliQ words are English, the inflections, 
tlie pronunciation, and the construction, commonly tend 
towards the Scotch forms. Many, however, of what 
may appear to be tho peculiarities of the people of 
many parts of this province, are, in truth, common to 
all primitive and secluded populations—as, for example, 
the habit of distinguishing iildividuals by appellatives 
derivtd from tlieir occupation, or from some personal 
peculiarity, rather than by*their family names. Thus 
wc connnonly meet, or, sitticast, commonly did meet, souio 
fifteen or twenty years ago, individuals known by no 
t:ther name tlian ‘ Bletiicriu Dick,’ ‘ SkcUyin Pether,’ 

‘ Tommy the Tape,’ ‘ Biddy the Bacon,’ or ‘ Paddy the 
Bottle; ’ and we know a district in wliich four men of 
the common narac^ Edward were respectively known— 
and known, to the youngest child in the pariah—as 
‘ Hed Ned,’ ‘Black Ned,’ ‘Neddy the Guldhercoek’ 
(Turkey cock), and ‘ Neddy Palaver! ’ 

, A very Large proportion of the proverbs and pro¬ 
verbial saying.s of Ulster, are a mere transcript of the 
corresponding Scotch or English sentiment; hut most' 
of them undergo some change in the process of trans¬ 
fusion. ’I'lie conversation of the peasantry abounds in 
proverbial similes and illustrations; and tlie repartees 
with whicli tlieir wordy wars are famished, are always 
felt to he happiest and most telling when they are 
couched in phraseology whicli bears tbe stamp of 
proverbial wisdom or proverbial humour. A sly,, 
knowing fellow, for iMtanco, is said to ‘know the 
buUhcrcd side of his bannock;’ a man who deals 
lar^‘?Iy in professions, but whoso sincerity is suspected, 
is often reminded that ‘talk’s chape;’ a rough but 
honest friei^ is said to ‘be bStthqr nor he’s likely, 
like a swingld cat;’ while of one who, in doing a 
service, n^kqs so much noise about it as practiewly 
^0 deprive it of all value in the eyes of the reeipteit, 
It is said tliat ‘the egg was not worth all the keciwo/' 

Indeed, many metaphorical expressions, founded upon 
these proverbii^ analogies, almost form an established 
tJbment of the rustic vocabulary. A weak of fickle 
fpend is described as ‘every mwa’s dog;’ a fidgety 
p|r8on is compared to *a hen on a hot ^ddlej’ ana 
a good trouncing -with a shUlilogh is diignisea a 
‘ rubbing-down with the oU of hazel.’ If a wdd^'lU^ 
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embarrasaing criaia ariao, it is said that ‘the fat’s in 
the fire.’ If a quarrel 5s foreseen as a probable 
contingency, it is predicted that ‘there’ll bo wigs on 
the green.’ Most of these are qommon in ^Scotland, 
but sooietimes the allusions arc grotesquely Irish. 
We have heard it said of a greedy eater, that ho ‘took 
a bite out of the bannock like the heel of a boot-jack.’ 

, A barefaced liar is said to ‘tell lies as fast’as a dog 
would trot.’ If the nflSrmation 'be confirmed by an 
oath, he will be told that ‘"fie’d swear through a 
dale-boord;’ and in domestic quarrels, it is not 
uncommon for one of the combatants to threaten 
his antagonist that he will ‘ comb his head with the 
creepy.’ 

The proverbs which hear upon domestic concerns 
display all the c^ractoristic shrewdness for which the 
people of the North are believed to be remarkable. 
‘The master’s eye puts mate on the horse’s ribs,’ the 
Ulster form of the well-known proverb, is nowhere 
more literally understood or more scrupulously acted 
upon, and there is an endless variety of similar maxims. 
Wliat a mine of valuable phiiosopliy, iu the simple 
counsel, ‘Niver lowse (loose, unyoke) the^plougli to 
kill a mouse,’ or ‘ Niver loss (lose) the sheep for the 
ha’porth of tar.’ What a world of bickering and illr 
will might be spared if men would only keep before 
their eyes the, good-humoured maxim, ‘Inches disn’t 
break squares in a load of whins ’ (gorse, furze), 'fhcrc 
is much good feeling, too, as well as good sense, in the 
reflection conveyed by another of those popuIaV saj-mVjiir' 
‘It’s niver lost that a friend gets;’ and a worm of 
wretchedness and self-torture would ^e spared if men 
would but recollect the advice, ‘ Niver gowl (how’l) till 
you’re hit,’ and the equally practical maxim, ‘A pound 
of care niver paid an ounce of debt.’ • 

Some of the proverbs collected in the Ulster .lourn.al 
are unmistakably local. There is a saying of very 
general use in England, ‘ A dog’s life, liungcr and case; ’ j 
the Ulster proverb is, ‘We have dogs’ days, lyinger I 
and aise, through the Waj month' —‘the blue month’ 
being tlie interval between the failure of the old crop 
of potatoes and the coming on*of the opw one, com¬ 
monly the month of .July. In like manner, tlie pro¬ 
verbs—‘A whang off a cut loaf’s niver missed ;’ ‘Niver 
powr watthcr on a clrowmded rat‘ A s*>oi>lo mother 
makes a lazy chile’—though but differing very .slightly 
in form from the same proverbs in*their ‘'ireign garb, 
will yet be recognised at once, as of Ulstci»use, by any 
person conversant with tlie local phraseology. There 
is a very expressive saying, ‘Butther to butther’s no 
kitchen,’ wiiieli would hardly be understood at alt 
elsewhere. The word ‘kitchen’ means ‘condiment’ 
or ‘ seasoning,’ and is used to designate wliatever is 
used (as, for instance, in the homely dietary of the 
peasantry, bacon, butter, milk, &c.) as a relish for the 
potatoe-s, bread, or other ruder and more insipid fare 
which forms the body of tlie meal. Tins Iiomely phrase 
is transferred to the vocabulary of cve/j’day life; and 
the proverb^s applied when two men or two women, 
as the case may be, dance togetiicr, or in any similar 
contingency. By a like application of what appears to 
be a purely local name, a person who is making eypid 
fortune is said to be ‘ making money as if he had a cam 
on. the Arethe ‘ cami being the cresset or melting-pot 
used for the purpose of melting load, pjtch, or other 
fhsible material, and the whole being a local paraphrase 
^br ‘ coining.’ • » . 

The Ulster proverbs do not spare tlw fair sex. ‘ IJS 
like the worn®—say no, and take it,’ is a bad compli¬ 
ment to female sincerity. The well-known verse about 
‘a Spaniel^ a woman, and a walnut-tree,’ although it is 
clearly an English importation, is also famiUar enough 
in Ulrter, to provoke a suspicion that the feeling has 
been transplanted as well as the rhyme; and the maorim 
tiwt ‘Nbrt after single, a good wife's best,' is a very 
equiTootil r«!0gnition of the charms of matrimony. It is 


curious, too, tbat^he prejudice agaillst mothers-in-law, 
and the conviction- of the hopelessness Of maintaining 
jfcace in a household where the mother-in-law and 
daugliter-in-law live in common, have left^heir traces 
'here, as in the proverbial loro of most other countries.' 
The English makim, ,* Happy is the wife '"'ho is 
married to a motherless son,’ falls infinitely short in 
expressiveness of the Ulster rhyme— 

Of all the ould women that ever I saw, 

Sweet bad-luck to my mother-m-law! 


of liis pocket, as to drag a cat out of a silk-stocking by 
tlie tail.’ Wlien a particular result may bo'relied on 
as certain to be attained in every possible contingency, 
the party will be assured that ‘if.he doesn’t get it in 
male, lie’ll get*in malt.’ Vague and barely possible 
conjectures arc met by the rejoinder, tliat ‘ maybe’s a 
big book;’ and threats or promises of very distant 
event.s, by liints tliat ‘niver’s a long word.’ Of a youth 
who devotes an unusually long time to the ioilet," if 
m said tliat ‘ an empy (empty) liead is long a-corabing.’ 
AJ^flig^ty person is said to ‘ have a bee in his bonnet.’ 
One who from hurry, pressure of business, or other 
cause of perjilexity, has got into a state of bewilder¬ 
ment, will declare that ‘ lie doesn’t know tchelher it’s a 
head or a bee-sLcp (hec-liive) he has upon his sliouldcrs;’ 
and we recollect a gentleman wKu, in driving his gig 
up a very steep liill in a 'wild district of Antrim, 
observed to a passing peasant, ‘ that it was a Ijfd road 
for gigs,’ receiving the ready rejoinder: ‘ lie maun hao 
yir/s in his head wad bring a gig here.’ 

‘Discretion is the better part of valour,’ in Ulster 
use appears in the still more expressive form, ‘Betther 
be a coward than a corp ’ (corpse). Perhaps, indeed, 
tins maxim is rather a union of tlie classic proverb just 
cited with the Hudibrastic adage— 

lie that fights and runs away, 

Vill live to flglit anotlier day. 

There is an endless vajjety of adages and phrases to 
express the various degrees of folly or stupidity. An 
eccentric person, whore the eccentricity is not excessive, 
is said, (Md^y enoiigli,*to ‘ want a square of being round.’ 
The next degree of aberration constitutes a ‘ quartur- 
clift;’ a silly half'-witted fellow is called, as in tlie 
kindred Scokdi plirase. a"liJi-ercl,’ or ‘half-natural;’ 
a downriglit fool is styled a ‘‘natural,’ Sr (ironi^iSf) a 
‘head o’ wit;’ and sometimes (thougli ii^ tlfo more 
sontiiern districts) an ‘ omadliawn,’ or rude, uncivilised 
boor, is paraplirasfjd as ‘a eoorsc (coarse) Cliristian ;’ 
and, in the Irist^tago of unredeoiiied ignorance and 
vulgarity, you may sometimes hear tlie strange vitu¬ 
peration: ‘ You’re a mouth, and you’ll die a lip r Tlie 
proverbial sentences on this head are ijqually various. 
Sometimes it as foretold thatk man ‘will never sot the 
Lagan ou drp;’ of another it is suggested, that ‘ there’s 
a power of brains outside of his head;’ and a third is 
broadly assured that ‘ho hasn’t as much brains as ’ud 
carry a snijje across a bog.’ The extreme of ignorance 
is ‘ not to know B from a bull’s foot.’ Sometimes your 
friend will express his pity for your folly or simplicity 
by praying, ‘The Lord send you more wit, and me 
more money; ‘ sometimes ho "Will tqra it aside by the 
jocular exclamation: ‘ Bother, says the pinkoen, I 
hate noise!’ The ‘penny-wise and pound-foolish’ 
man of the English adage, is characterised in Ulster as 
one who would ‘save at the spigot, and spill at liib 
bnag.’ Ot* one who, with good talents and prospects, 
has thrown himself away in life, it is oddly but ex¬ 
pressively said, that ‘ he was cut out for a gentleman, 
but the devil ran aiway with the patthqyn.’ 

It need hardly be said that among the Ulster 
proverbs we meet many & familiar face with hardly 
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tho smallest varJWtion of feature. «“Tlie airly bird 
catches the -wonri,’ is the favourite argument for early 
rising; although we have heard it replied, tlrat wliae- 
ever it may prove for the bird, the case ot the worm, 
•as stated by tho adage, is an unliappy illustration of' 
the ma.\im'^ for if tlie wonai had mtt risen sj) early, he, 
might have escaped his fate. ‘Nor will tlie reader fail, 

I tiirougli their slight loc'al variation, to recognise as old 
aequaintaiuies the following miscellaneous adages: — 

‘ Them ’at hides can fine.’ ‘ Tiirty people and ragget 
peopl^ is always gettin’ pluchs.’ ‘ Them ’.at gets the 
name of airly risin’ may he all d.ay.’ ‘ Lot ivery licrrin’ 
hing by its own tail.^ • As well liang for an oul’ sheep 
as a youngs lamb.’ ‘As ne burned the enunle, we’ll 
bum the inch.’ ‘ It's a long loanin (bine) that has no 
turn.’ ‘ Handsome is that handsome dis.’ ‘Niverwait 
to look for the ladle till the hVotlTs m the fire.’ ‘Hit 
a dog with a bone and he’ll not growl.’ ‘ [very day 
hraw makes Sunday a d.fw.’ ‘ The edbblcr’s wife and 
V the smith’s mare af’en goes barefooted.’ 

■ TJigre is a very curious phrase, which, though it can 
hardly bo said to be so popula^ns to deserve, the name 
snf'an a^age, m.ay j’et occasionally be beard. Gerald 
Griffin, in one of his tales, makes an amusing use of 
the story on which it is founded. An article in«whicft 
tho cost of accessories far exijeeds that of the article 
itself or its nominal matcri.al, is said to lie ‘ like the 
limestone-broth.’ An old-school farmer, wliose family 
is just emerging ,into gentility, will apply this plirasc 
to the ribbons or i^her trimmings of his diuighter's 
bonnets, or to tlie furnishings of his wife's new parlour. 
The limestone-broth was tlie device cmiiloycd by a sly 
old ImrUittjh, dr w.andering mendicant, to secure a good 
supper without seeming to ask it. Making Iris way 
into a plain but ‘likely’ cottage, lie beg-ged llie good- 
wife to lend him a small pot, and to permit him to cook 
his supper upon her fire. On lur aceeding to his 
request, he produced from Iris wallet two suh.st.intial 
pieces of freshly-cut limestone, wliich he laid earelully 
in the pot, and just covering them with water, placed 
the pot upon the fire to boil. The good wom.an could 
not help asking him what it was that he was going to 
make, and was informed tliat it was liiiier tone-Viroth. 
When the boiling bad pn^'Cftie'A for SOnie time, tlie 
beggarman tasted the contifiits, and pronouncing tlic 
broth e.xcellent, begged for a li«tlc salt icason it. 

'By,and by, he suggested .that all it wanted was a 
j spoonful of meal to lliickeh it. Next came a petition 
for a slice or two of turnuis »nd leck.s, to aive it a little 
Bulj|tiuice; and in the a hint tliat it wouldn’t be 
theW #*80 of a ‘kuucklro of bteon,’just to give it ‘the 
JasJie tastd in tho wcyld of the flavour of tlie mate.’ 

,-The good -^bman", who watched tlie proceeding with 
the utmost iiitorc.st, ciieerfully comfljicd with all those 
I successive requisitipnis; and when, at last, nt^the con¬ 
clusion of the ojicrflitioii, she was invited to try the 
' limestone-broth, slid pronounced it ‘quite as good as 
any niate-hrotli she even tasted in all hjjr life!’ Tlie 
appheatio# of the story will be readily understood. 

‘ It would be easy to inultiplyirticse specimens of the 
proverbial wisdoui of Ulster; for there is an almost 
inexhaustible variety of them. Some .are indicative 
of that prudent forecast which is believed to bo the 
great characteristic of the ‘ canny north.’ 'riicre are a 
great many sayings about ‘ puttin’ by for the sore fut,’ 
j and ‘ layin’ in for the rainy day,’ which, of .course, will 
. be recognised as direct importations. We are not so 
^ certain of another form of the same sentiment which 
j may sometimes be met, to tho cllect that ‘ a lazy man 
' is o beggarman’s brother.’ 

i It has lieen observed, indeed, that the vevy homeliest 
of these sayings, those which bear tho plainest marks 
of liaring been 

* ( Framed for village churls, 

Not for high dames and nii;^ty carls, 


ate invariably the most terse and tho most felicitous. 
IJi’hat Words could more happily express- the same 
sentiment, th.an ‘ Botther sup with a cutty than want 
a spoon;’ or, ‘ They’fe scarce of news tliat talks ill of 
their mother 1 ’ 

It must be confessed, on the other hand, that the 
Ulster proverbs are, for the most part, sadly deficient 
in the poetic character; and in this respect they present 
a striking contrast with the native proverbial lore still 
in limited circulation,'although rapidlj' disappearing, 
among the Irish-speaking race. It would bo interesting 
to pursue this contrast, if space permitted; and, 
indeed, tho whole subject is well deserving of the 
attention of the learned in Irish popular literature and 
untiquitie.s. The day is fast approacliing wlicn it will 
he difficult to preserve or recover^hesc, or indeed 
any otlior of tho cliaracteristics of thAsocial life of the I 
native trisli of the past generation. The manners and , 
oeei^ations of tlie peasantry arc rapidly undergoing a 
change. The complete anniliilation of the linen-trade, 
oiicc the staple manufacture of Ulster, has in itself 
cfTeeted a complete revolution in tho habits of the 
people, .and especially in the constant domestic inter¬ 
course wliMi a sedentary occupation such as tliis 
necessarily produces, klany an Ulster homestead of 
‘ sixty years since’ could furnish a counterpart for 
T.ongfellow's exquisite picture in ErnngcUnt, where ! 


Matrons and niaiilens sat in snow-white einis. and in 



I'l.'i'c for the gosshthuf hwms, whose iioriv shuttles, within 
• doors, • 


Mingled their sound witli the nliir of the whoeh and the ' 
Miiigs vf the maidens. 

Nov' tlie Inisy fiictory, with the ceaseless din of its | 
machinery, and tho liard rules of its mattcr-of-fact i 
system, has taken the place of the cheerful family ' 
workvoom, with its merry gossip and homely collisions 
of jest and rejiartci'; and tke cliinigc avhicli the conse¬ 
quent modification of ^iijiits and manners hag lirought j ', 
witli it, is almost as great as though now, in the very ! 
same regions, ; j 

Dwelt aiiotjjcr race, with otlier customs and language. 

In a few- years more, the lore, over which it is still so 
pleasant to linger,^vill live only in the echoes of the ' 
past. * 1 


VILLAGE-LIFE IN FRANCE. il 

i' 

• iX TWB I'AKTS.—TART 3. ij 

I I 

Do you 3'emcmhcr Los Ormeaux, and our bonne, (I 
Argentine?'*' AVe have little more to say about our ij 
country-quarters, so far as the house is concerned; | 
but wo have now become acquainted with the 1 
neighbouring -pillage and its m.anners, and have made 
quite a friendship with Argentine. Ococsional hmes ' 
with tho officials of the place, even sometimes with 
onr propric'taires themselves, vary our existence. 
Those, it must be confessed, arc generally procured 
for yis by Argentine, one of those excellent but 
dangerous dependents, who,* serving us with great zeal 
themselves, take care that no otfe el^e shall do so; bpt 
on one ocoiiiwn Madame la Propri<Jtaire was solely in. 
fault. Tlw gflair was caused by bet sending scntO 
fccople, witnout any warning, to taka away the pianff 
from our drawifig-roora—a ooramissioh wJiich tlie good- 
natured gardenar and workmen executed very unwill¬ 
ingly. 'The po|tman was so interested, that he stopped 

♦ l.est the reader's memory shouljl be more dofeetive thMi the ' 
iivtlior snjiposcs, wc may say that in ffo. 8S he trill find the hntory : 
ol*a il) a J^reneh Cnmilry-hm*e, with a vlvaeloiiB akoOdi W , 
manners, and a characteristic outline—fflled uj> lit' riro iweaent 
paper—of a I>’renoli ftcniia of Uio best ktod.—K d. 
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twice as he passed the window to look in, and repeat: 
‘ Quelle nidchancetd! ’ I renSonitmted a little—not very 
wisely, as she w'as perfectly rfans son dwit; but, behold, 
the tigress started up in a raomeyt; the Preijch claws 
were out like lightning; tlie eyes flashed fire, and the 
voice was raised to a perfect peacock’s scream of angry 
seif-justifleation. Seeing her. in this state, I said little 
or nothing, and turned quietly away, she bawhiig after 
me: ‘I’crsonnc ne in’apprcndra los"usages!’ All this 
was uttered on the stairs, ancf audible through tlic 
whole hou.sp; so nnmanaged was tlie lady’s enthusiasm. 

. Soon after, we heard her fuming away about it to her 
husband, her wrath being now turned on Argentine, 
who had expressed hn- opinion most decidedly of all, 
and who now heard her say: ‘ Attends un peu, pen¬ 
dant quo j’.arr.'insw Argentine dans la cuisine.’ Tlie 
latter, like a true Frencli gamecock, was not a bit 
dismayed by the pro.spect, but, prepared hersejf, witli 
groat glee and spirit, for an equal combat.^ Taking 
my sister .aside, she rcliearsed to lier wliat she meant 
to say, witli the most animated gestures, and a perfect 
theatrical effect, waving her arms, and tljiowing worlds 
of empiiasis into lier voice. The whole w'as in a style of 
polite and cutting irony, and wound tip wtth a sharp 
bit at tlic doubtful stylo of some of tlie lady’s guests, 
in the words: ‘ Unc maison si peu respectable.’ How¬ 
ever, the grand liglit did not come off; for mad.amc liad 
thought better of it, and in a few liours came to our 
window, the smiling, courteous little hrcntliwoman 
once more, to explain and apologise for what )ho call'-i 
her vivacM Fiarifaise. ^ ^ 

Bometimes Argentine has a quarrel with tlic 
gardener, wliose temper is not hetied’ by iiis two wild 
fierce eyes; and tlien tliese two Treiieli .«pitlircs slioot 
out tlieir abuse like a diselnarge of artillery, their W'ords 
racing after eaeli otlier as fast as tliey c.an go. Argen¬ 
tine, like a true J’arisian—tliougli slie is I’icard-horii ~ 
has a great contempt tor country manners and intelli- 
genee, especially for the speeinicns here; she comphaitis 
of their wray of t.Tiking, which is certainly ruggCTl and 
unintelligible, and says : ‘ On a ici la gorge tres-forle.’ 
Apropos of a very neat green*c1ieekcd dress of licrs 
tliat we were admiring, slie told us tliat wlicn she went 
to a village near, tlic people passing by laughed at lier, 
and told her it was a gown to go to th» Carnival in. 
Tiiis, we supposed, was rather a compliment; but slie 
assured us that it was in allusiiai to ti'o rags and 
tatters that at tliat time are carried about ^or sale, and 
that any such allusion was always meant for insolence. 
She said slie had made no answer, for they ivould not 
have understood her, ‘ taut cos gens du pays sont hOtes.’ 
She cotiW liavc said : ‘ C'cst tro]) bonne, monsieur, ptmr 
aller au Caruaval avec vous—but of wliat use would 
that be ? Tlicy would only have rejoined witli some 
new insolence.’ 

One beautiful summer morning I rambled out early, 
as was Hiy custom, to make tlic most of tlie few 
precious hours of the whole day. Tliese delicious 
summer mofnings, wlien tiie known, familiar landscape 
is changed into n fresh-created paradise, bathed in its 
first dew, with its cthcreaUelcmcnts not yet quite 
resolved from a rich confusion of mist, lights, sliadows, 
and pearly liquidness, iftto clear and separate form! I 
Went down through the Srehard and the prairie, out 
by a link-gate that never shuts, half .hid in thick 
hedgM, into the comer of a small gresA lane leading 
6ut into three roads to diflferent villages. J j^issed along, 
ahjoyjng on one side the valley, with.all its ineadoi^ 
flfesh mownj'on the other, the hill, with all its sm 
sloWt of prairies and wood, at the top of which stands 
our country-house, invisible araongs, the trees, but 
w]^! Uie little billiard-house half-way down, and^ho 
desffiflte^ manige at the bottom, showing their peaked 
rta^ and wWte.stone-walls-through the foliage; w^ilp 
tp right, here and there, a ruinous stone-cottage 
aj .two. Ml its orchards marks llio tiny village of 


Les Ormcaux. ^took my way onward to a favourite 
knoll, on whoan grassy top all was dewy sunshine and 
eftierald shp.de, and under wlioso knot of tall birch- 
trcGS I gazed down on tlie whole valle;)^ It slept 
•below, pillowed on woods, with wreatlis of briglit 
vague mis^ softly Hanging over it, the aqueduct at one 
end sliming boldly out; in tlie middle, ricli meadows 
poplar-liouuded, the big village looking only like a few 
iiouses grouped into tlic centre of tlie valV’y, and a 
delicate dream of blue distance between woods and 
rocks closing up tlie prospect. In tlie Jlood of pale 
translucent turquoise above, tlic little snowy sjfot of 
moon still liaugs, and tliere is a soft stir m the 
air, like the ’puls'* of nlortiing-life. Hut •sounds are 
beginning to wake up around, liI:o tlie tinkling of 
small hells ringing tlie world back to life and liusi- 
ness—tlic wliisperiiig, laifgliing, sercaming, rattling, or 
bubbling notes of tlie birds; tlie cio.aking of cart¬ 
wheels; tile wliiJttiug of sey tfies; "tlie voices hero and 
there of tlie luiymakcrs, or o)' 41ie women and cliildren 
W'atcliing tile cows, secured, as usual, by a string, jpiieso 
animals belong to diffitent owners, and are generally 
stall-fed, tliougli allowed, for a few hours in the day,"to» 
graze in tlie fields of some rieiicr proprietaire. 1 talk to 
nieir Heepers, and liear the praises of tlieir iel/es vaches, 
atfd admire tlic gay gruiips tliat run about pursuing 
the more self-willed animals over the dew'y, sunny 
prairie; while others sit in tlie sliade eating tlieir 
breakfast. Kosahe, a poor fnlle, kliiiyy treated by all, 
wlio fancies she too is guarding liows, i.s jilway's to bo 
found liere, witli wild look and grotesque attire. As a 
proof of lier ./ii/iV, slie wears a bonnet, actually the 
only one in tlie village—a strange sunh'ufiit, 8ihipele.s.s 
j tiling it is. ICoiv slie stands and calls to me, triuni- 
j idiaiitly waving a tliiek leafy s.aiiling-stem like a 
I sceptre. 'J'lie liliie 'hutterfhes skim over tlie liareludls, 
that look like tlieir sisters, all drcnclied in dew. 15ut 
tile sun grows liigli and hot, and 1 return liome up tlio 
hill, through a haylichl, and by a ii.irrow romantic 
red stony patli, hidden under tlie great hr,atieliing .arn^s 
of a family of noble mnrromii’rs (Spanisli cliestnuts). 
An old woman is leading, througli clustering lioney- 
suckle hushes, lier wliite goat, and jt beautiful snowy 
kid, that leaps over tlid^j oung shrubs and butts at its 
mother. 

As 1 »p)jroac,hoJ She hamlet, I remembered that I 
wanted some iiojipics to complete a bouquet of wild- 
flowers I was painting; and seeing some in a corh- 
fiehl just alipvc the roadf 1 pntcred it, and made two 
steps into the wlioat to co’Jeet my simil. Suddenly 
a voice c.alled; ‘ Madenloiselle! ’ and there »J,'irtod, 
as it seemed, uji from tlie ground, a wliho-bearded 
stooping old peas:int, wdio told me tiiat I must not walk 
in tlie corn—that ft did a great deal of liarm—tliat the 
propriefiiirc woulS be very- angry, &c. I made all sorts 
of apologies, pointed out tliat I li:id done no damage, 
and went my ivay. In our own grounds, I found tho 
workmen coijversing in sotnj excitemAt about somc- 
tliing or I Uier; and soon learned that tlu^ subject of 
disoourbc wJs that bV ganle-ehampetro had caught 
mademoiselle in tlie corn, and was about to make 
a proccs verbal about it, and fine her two francs. 
Wo consulted iM. I’Bsperance, and found that it was 
so; and that, instead of being, ns we at first supposed, 
a mere attempt at extortion, tho whole proceeding was 
perfectly justifiable by law,, Tlie garde-champgtre is 
a sort of public officer—as much so, he said, as a 
gendarme—paid by the community to guard all their '■ 
fields; that a single step oft' the path is a trespass * 
whicli tlie garde is bound to report; and that it is at 
thj proprMtaire’s choice to exact what sum he tliinks 
necessary, or to faire drksxer un prod'es verbal —that is, 
lodge a complaint at the Cour de lii Justice, and 
make a smnmaiiot}^ of tho oS^indcr to stand his trial. 
Though a suit, however, mi'ght liave ^jeen very amusing, 
as it was not quite worth the trouble aud expense, I 
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conBented to pay‘the amende; and <li due time the 
garde-champdtre appeared with a dirty* bit of paper, 
on whieh M. Bedard, the cimriish proprijitaire, liafl 
made an ill^jpelt statement that I owed him fifty sous 
for trespass. 

No doubtj the excessive rigour with wliiclj property 
is guarded in France has its 'justification. The land 
is unenclosed, and the majority of proprietors are 
poor, depending wholly on those few acres for their 
subsistence; so that injury is ver)' easily done, and 
woulc^ be very severely felt., The same penalties await 
the walking ip a haloid before it is mown: if, after 
it is mown, the ownS* means to get tine seconde coupe 
de Join off It, he sticks up a'bundle of straw and a 
piece of wood in one corner. If this w'arning is unseen 
or dlsregaVdcd, tlio inevitable ^ardc-chanipf^trc and the 
fine, or the proc^s verbal, follow. 

A visit to the village introduced us to the abode of 
a peasant-proprietor, quite a great nihn in his way. 
The house is a picturesque old stone-cottage, solidly 
built.#. The entrance and e.xtcrior would be considered 
shabby in Kngland, though tlfc proprietors arc rich, 
and havq taken pains to make themselves comfort.able; 
but good building, at least good flnishing-off and 
external neatness, are things scarcely known in Brcnelf 
country-life. We entered by alow dark door, throu^n 
a passage darker still, then through a hw large empty 
room, where cider is made, and emerged into a good- 
sized garden at ti'c back, with fruits, vegetables, and 
some nice flowers, aiW- a beautiful view over tlie valley. 
Madame told us with pride that it was kept up entirely 
by her son, wjio, as he worked with his father on 
M. I’Esperance’s grounds, had only an hour or two in 
the early morning or the late evening to devote to 
it. The young man himself presently appeared, and 
blushed Ids modest pleasure at • our praise of his 
labours, though only venturing now and then to join 
with a word or two in our eonversation. lie is about 
twenty years old, tall and shglit, and has a charming 
face, witli something of the sweetness and modesty of 
a girl’s expression, a feminine gentleness of manner, 
and withal so good, true, and simple look, that one 
cannot imagine aaything but innocence m the soul 
within. 1 have not unfrequenfiy met tliis type among 
the peasant-boys liere—a delicate, abuo.st IJafT.iclcsque 
beauty of features, with a sweet, ^od expr(^r.»n. 

Tjie good woman then sliewcd us all over her pre- 
mrses: her husband bought the place sixteen j’cars 
ago, and they made it, agaaiicn and aU„ completely 
themgel^vcs. When I asked her if she was fond of 
it, sli^mid there was to hei*no such a place in tbc 
world. Th^y have, besides, six arpcufn dc tern, consist¬ 
ing of a meadow whence they get hay, and whieh is 
full of fine old apple-trees, used for*jidcr. This they 
sell in large quantities, and make a great pfafit by 
it: it is the only article of their produce they sell. 
We were showj into the drawing-room .and the best 
bedroom, whieh, to our surprise, were furnished as in 
the houses/)f the gentry; especially the latter, which 
was evidently used as a sitting-worn, with*its damask 
moreen curtains and gilt mirror, timepiece and candle¬ 
sticks. She insisted on our tasting her cider, wliiuh 
was! very good. 

After this, wo went into the yard, inspecting the 
nice clean greniere, fragrant with hay, and full of the 
great wooden vessels, pails, and barrel used for cider- 
making and other puriioseB. Then we went to the 
cow-house, and admired a very heautiM tEWature, 
cream-coloured, something like an Alderney, but large 
and ^ stall-fed, us is the custom here, 

bein ^J PP' out only for an hour or two in the dijy. 
All^Hpi’ concerns—garden, cider-press, cow, and 
managed by the son, who winds up his 
M®th the accounts. We parted jvith many mutual 
WRcnesaes, and* .yith much pleasure at this glimpse 
ff a character unknown im Englaad—the peasant- 


pfoprietor, completely a peasant, yet wealthy, possessed 
■of the comforts consistent with his 'soci^ position, 
and hot aspiring to more. The good-woman herself 
was dressed like the ^'.umblest paysanne: tlie handker¬ 
chief-coiffure, the loose body quite untrimmed, the 
short bedgown-potticoat, blue stockings, and coarse 
shoes—all of the plainest cut and texture, and all, 
though ilbt unbecoming to youth bloom and a liglit 
figure, seemingly mode to shew off the advances of age. 

We returned through' the one rude village-street of 
which Les Ormeaux consists, ending in a littlep/oce, with 
the mnirie on one side, the church on the other, and a 
large stone reservoir at the end. It is highly picturesque, 
as the cottages are mostly crumbling and tumbling at 
every comer. Though low, they have a good deal of 
extent in tho way of odd ins and oljts, wings, gables, 
jienlhouses, yards, and outhouses—all in solid but 
Tuiiiou-srstone, witli sloping thatchod roofs above, and 
eriiivbliiig stone-steps outside. They are almost all 
built from the ruins of the hunting-chSteaux which 
till noblesse in olden days used to occupy here. There 
.are in the neighbourhood, amongst the woods, various 
farmhouses called houtllLs, and enclosed by a wall. 
Those, in tlie time of Louis XIV., avere all royal pro¬ 
perty, and occupied hy the enfans dc In rmir, wlio were 
sent down there to be brought up eu rctraite, and fed, 
.as was customary, on bouillis; hence the name. 

And here I may remark tliat a change is gradually 
coming otver Argentine. In spite of her Paris scorn 
Sc the ptys.an.s, there is one fcfca.ce whom I had early 
as more frequently than the other.* passing 
the drawing-room on his ivay to the kitchen on errands 
f'liat seem to me somtwliat frivolous, who sta 3 's longer,' 
and at parting repeats more often and in sorter tones 
the ‘lion jour, mademoisellea blouse whom, in short, 
as my sister ex[)resses it. she has found too blue for 
Iier peace. Tlie symptoms are, tliat slie now wears 
constantly Iier best blue dress, and that Laec-cap, with 
its coquette ribbons, for wliich she paid six francs; and 
sometnnes, like us, slic bas^a tc.i-rose in her ceinture, 
when, her day’s work done, she wanders about the 
g.arden with the white•kftteji in her arms; also, that 
1 meet her on the stairs, too deejily preoccupied to 
see me, moving without her usual careless buoyant 
•aclivitj'; andiwlicn 1 rally her on her air edrieux, that 
she can only repeat Inirricdlj': ‘Non, mademoiselle, je 
Iieri.sais.’ 1 conneotiall this with the secret excitement, 
veiled in laughter, with which she told me of ‘deux 
messieurs dans lo village ’who had engaged her to dance 
for the fete—soon to fake place—a month beforehand. 
The individual whom I suspect, is the handsome, good- 
In^oured Hippolyto Charron, the peasant-projirietor’s 
son; at anyrate, he is alw'ays tho person meant when 
she speaks casually of ‘un jeune monsieur,’ and who is 
certainly a legitimate object of attraction. It is proudly 
told of him that, at the conscription three years ago, he 
was drawn, and bought off at tho tmusually high sum 
of 1300 franc8,t on account of his. superior physical 
qualifications for the army: this demonstrates, too; hi# 
value to his family. 

All the world is now ^ireparing for the fSte of 81 
Eustache—the patron saint of our little church—which 
is thr most important in thc_veBr, except the FSte 
Dieu, vriiich took place in' .futje. It it expected to 
draw many strangers here. There will bo a gramh 
masse in the mftrning, with a ball in the evening; oar 
propri^tairet have invited a number of people Ibt 
tpt week; and the dignity of the ohuTch-proceedings 
will be enhanced by the presence of the Archbisbw 
of Chalcedoine—in what partibus is^fidelivm sitosteut 
my geography-beoks do not inform me, but 1 ixmelB^ 
Asm Minor—who is come to stay irith M. le Our^. '* ' 

The said cur^ called one afternoon, his obMt.bdliw 
to Jiorrow a crimson cushion for the use m'’ cluil‘ph 
of monseigneur the archbishop. This prelate 
Smymiote by birth, and has a negro-serraat) Ursoh*' 
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he bought in the slave-market at Smyrna for six^ 
francs, and whose face is "marked with three scars, 
inflicted by his mother at his birth, which, it seems, 
is the fashion with the hoys of tj^e tribe to -yhich he 
belonged. The cur€ is a meek little man, whose 
relations are among the peasantry of the village, and 
whose niece makes our dresses. Wo see his small 
straight black figure from time to time gliding along 
our garden-walks, through the frees, and sometimes 
into the house, with the pectffiar stealthy quietness 
of his class. Tho' gliding black-robed form looks 
strange to us Protestants; but I perfectly ucq\iit this 
peaceable little priest of any designs towards our 
conversion or destruction. 

Tlie Sunday before the fete, we had a business-visit 
from M. le Bcdeij^i (beadle), M. le Mtiire, .and M. le 
Tailleur, tho last being the curd’s brother. Their object 
was to collect subscriptions for a new black goat for 
the beadle—not before it is wanted, as I can testify, 
lie came humbly in a blouse, and therefore did not 
present the petition himself. • 

But my chief anxiety at present is ajjout the toilet 
of our Argentine for the evening-dance, which is a 
grand event in her quiet, contoitted, haPd-working 
life. I must be excused for bringing lier in a good 
deal; she is our chief link of coniinunieation with 
the village-world, and I confess, besides, to a great 
affection for her. My suspicions with regard to tlie 
handsome young mason have quickened my. interest 
on this occasion. ' 

Well, we found, on questioning her, that sha».i.‘/(l 
nothing but an old faded pink cotton-gown, and was 
too economical to buy anotlier. Uo \v'c have done our 
best to niake her ic/k, by buying a very pretty gay 
blue print, that looks like muslin, and give* her great 
satisfaction; and the curd’s niece is set to work at 
once to make it up. Likewise, I gave her a coni- 
niission to the large town of Versailles, to get hcijself 
some small items to complete her toilet; she is so 
modest, grateful, and easily satisfied, that it* is a 
pleasure to help her. 

The great day of tho fetj^ bdfean, unfortunately, with 
pouring rain—greatly, 1 fear, to the detriment of the 
elnUeau arrangements. These, however, have gone on 
with great bustle and energy all the d»y ; servants, 
gardeners, workmen, pass our windows every moment, 
carrying down the materials for a grand dinner to the 
billiard-house on the second terrace, where,fortunately 
for us, the revels are to be held, h'irst, our great 
dining-table is borrowed; then the unjustly seized 
piano is hauled down, through the snaking rain, and a 
confusion of French tongues raised to their highest 
pitch. From time to time, carrittges drive in, aiid 
discharge ladies in gay dresses, prepared for a holiday 
iu the countrja M. and Madame l®spernnee, 
yrantfe tenue, equal to the occasion, and apparently in 
high spirits, pass to and fro, and civilly ask us to join 
their party at tea, which we as civilly decline, having 
a better f6te*in view—that of the peasants in the place. 
Meanwhile, the garden is over-streamed witli these now 
guests; they are geuerayy Frqnch—all of a piece: they 
smoke, bawl, scream, and are very much at home. 

The village, too, is ggtting on with its preparaifons; 
this morning was the^ grohde masse, which owr poor 
littio church did its best to render impq^jpg. It w'as 
performed by the archbishop, in his etnpo of purple 
w«tered-»ilk, with his face darkened by potj^kem suns, 
his gleaming good-humoured eyes, his portly figure, ant 
a fine dtamond-ring. There was the oeefeau in his new 
snlenclour, to which m had contributed our mite; 
menty of flowers, chiefly from M. I’Esuprance’s garden; 
line company; and as many tapers and as much mAle 
BB they cobW contrive. 

At two o'clock, comes the ceremony of cairj'ipg 
temad ,tt» ffiieev, made of pain Unit (blessed bread). 
A, separate one is carried to each houk, and, as it is 


paid for, I suppaso it is merely a *way of getting a 
contribution for the church. The Protestant family 
irf the vill^ of whom I have spoken, and who aro 
very kind and liberal in all tlieir proceeiJdngs, gave 
last year twenty francs. The cake was brought to. 
us by the master-mason’s sop, in full dress, and blush¬ 
ing a great deal. The dfiice of carrying flie cake, is 
eagerly sought for»by tho younpf men, who contrive to 
make much amusement out of it. I am jtfraid they 
failed with us; as, not quite understanding the matter, 
we behaved awkwardly, pqtting our offeyngs into his 
hand at once, instead of entering into some frftndly 
small-talk, which Argentine, aiio stood by, was 
evidently anxious for. Tlie cake, iu ronswleriition, I 
suppose, of our religious scruples, was not blessed, 
as is usu.al, before bringing it to us. 

At half-past eight in life evening, Argentine went to 
her fete, accompanied, at her request, by us. We could 
not persuade he? to go earlier, as she was determined 
to finish all her work for us, and got our tc.a ready first. 
She wore her gay blue print, iu all its first gloij^ and 
ireshness, with short Ifknging sleeves and lace man- 
chettes; a nice steel brooch, yellow silk jyloves,* a» 
handkerchief, which 1 perfumed for lior wdth Eau do 
(•■olugne; neat gray brodequins; and her dark hair 
bAiitifully done, with plaited coils behind, and its 
smooth bands in front. Wc looked her all over, and 
agreed that the riglit effect had been produced: she 
looked fresh and well-dicssod, willjout being fine; 
and her happy, lively', but mqdest looks wore in 
keeping; her personal attractions, besides, arc youth, 
health, a fresh complexion, and animated eyes. 

So we set out for the yilace where the’tent liSd been 
put up. The ground was laid with planks; benches 
were set all round ; lamps hung from tlic ceiling; and 
some thirty' people collected and dancing quadrilles— 
tlie only dance practised by French country-people— 
to very' lively' airs from a double-bass, coniet-ii-piston, 
and violin. 

The dancing, I must confess, was more lively' than 
elegant, the usual step being a gntop^ witli various 
attitudes and additions not recognised in a salon, and 
sometirnos breaking into a decided rpmp. The w'omen 
were generally' neat, ftiough not pretty; some in 
flounced clear muslin, with’ sasiies; most in light- 
coloured* if /ihp or npcri'atuir. They were generally 
very' quieta few, wlio made themselves remarkable, 
came, I was told, from Faris or Versailles. The inbn 
danced with,their hats on,in-good time, executing the 
steps very' carefully, and w ijn great energy', but with 
an entire absence of lighttiess and grace. Thoy^-'iiined, 
stamped, kicked, and figured about, till thtr effect was 
perfectly grotesque. 

At last, to un* pleasure, tho long quadrille was 
ended; Jherc was a rest, and then another began to 
form ; anti at length the tall young Hippolyto 
approaches: he takes off his hat, makes a low bow, 
and murmurs a few words^ with all‘tho respectful 
empressi'^' r • ^ French gallantry. He offers his arm; 
Argentine i* too shy.-sr too pleased to say? anything; 
but she blushes and smiles, and is led off, looking 
most modestly happy. And now I am at leisure to 
notice the rest, and to chat over balls in general, and 
this in particular, with our Protestant friends, who 
have just come in, and whom I shall call the Gerards. 
Among tho spectators was the archbishop’s negro- 
sen'ant, whom the old women of the village facetiously 
c.all ‘M. ^ Blanc; ’ he stood up tali, conspicHOuely black, 
and oven more conspicuously ugly. He w'as very 
much at bis case, talking and playing fine gentleman. 
Tli,ey offered to introduce him to a damsel in want of 
a partner j but he answered magnificently: ‘ Soyes 
tranquille; je ne veux pas danser;’ and Continued 
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■with a gold chaiA, full of airs, aitd dancing very 
disagreeably—probably a Paris bagman. I wanted to 
see how Argentine performed, and I soon, recogniseQ 
her, lookin^all modest, natural reserve, dancing quietly 
«nd well, and no way conspicuous, except for good-* 
behaviour.', I was amuse<l, in tla' intervals of the 
dance, to see the young men’wiii.sjjoring and flirting, 
and admiring their partners’ bouquoto, just as they do 
in salons. « 

Mademoiselle l.ucilc has the true French passion 
for d|ncing. ,She was never regularly taught till last 
winter, though her sister and she had learned the polha- 
step merely from .seeing it onec danced by hears on 
tile stage. "I coinplinionted Her on tiie distinguished 
grace she must have acquired from her professeur, 
M. FOurS. tilie has not jet^heen to any halls; and, 
indeed, .at seventeen tliere is tunc before lier. 

'We went away when the room grew liot and the 
dancing furious. Argentine returned'nt two o’eloek, 
after an evening of much success, liaviug danced four 
times*with Ic jeune inacoii, besides liaving promised 
two more for tlic next evening, Vliicli was to close tlio 
fetb. Slje highly disapproved of tlie manners of tlie 
town-importations; and said slic never went to jiublic 
balls at Paris because of tliose viaumiScit halaliidcs* 
which there could not be escaivid from. ‘ 


AllT Ol- DTEING. 

The art of dyeing lias Iieeii successfully' practi-sed in the 
East Judies,Persia, Egypt, and Syria, iroiii tiineiinmciiiiirial. 
In the Pentateuch, iictpieiit mention is made of linen 
cloths dl’cd bine, purple, nnd scarlet, niid of rains' .sKins 
dyed red; and llio norl.s of Uic tabernacle, nnd the, vest¬ 
ments of the bigb-priest, were comnianded to be of purple. 
The Tyrians wore, probably, the only people of antiquity 
vvlio made dyeing tlieir elnef occnpalion and tlie .stajilc of 
tlieir commerce. The opulence of Tyre sca.ms to h.ive 
liroccedcd, in a great measure, from the sale of it.s ricii and 
dur.ablc purple, f^o biglily jirized was this foloiir, that in 
the time of Augustus a pound of wool dyed with it cost, 

at Rome, a suns nearly equal to T..;tO steiling. In 

ancient (Ireeee, it does not appear that tlie art of dyeing 
was much eultivatccT. JuHomi’, ilreceived niore attention, 
but very little is now knoivaof tlie proee.sse.s followed by tin- 
llomati-s, sucli arts being licld by them in low cstim.ition. 
The principal ingredients used liy tliese peoirfl'^cie tlie 
foljwing :—Of vogctahle matters—alkanet, archil, broom, 
maifdcr, niitgalls, woail, and the seeds of the iioinegr.anatc 
and of an Eg'yptian acacia ft ai*l of tnmeial jvodiietioiis— 
aul]4uttc of iruif, sulphate wf eopjier, and a native alum 
mixed wlfcli the former. Tlie prtigr ess of dyeing, as of all 
other arts, ftas completely stopped in Euroiic, for a eon- 
siderablo time, Iiy the invasion of tlie northern harharians 
in the fifth century. In the East, the*in-t still contmueil 
to flourish, but it did not revive in Europe until^towai-ds 
the end of the twelfth or the Iiegiiiiiing of tlio tliirteentli 
century. One of the places chiefly celebrated for this art 
was Florence, wltorc, it is smd, there were no les.s than 200 
cstahlishmeiits at wtftk in the c.'irly part of fiic fonrteontli 
century. A Florentine dyer, hajjfig ascerfcined in the 
Levant a method of extracting a colouring principle from 
the lichens wliich furnish archil, introduced tills on his 

return, and acquired liy its sale .w immense ftirtune. 

The ancients seem to have attained considerable proflciciioy 
in the art of topical dyeing, or of producing coloured 
patterns on clotlis. Homer notices the linen cloths of 
Sidon as magnificent productions. In India, fte art of 
imparting a tinged pattern to cotton faiirio Aas been 
prMtised with great success from a very remi^.^epoch, 
and It.derives its name of calico-printing from Calicut, a 
town in the provuice of Malabar, vvlierc it was formerly 
practised on an e.xtonsive scale. According tolilcrodotiis, 
the inhabitants of Caucasus adorned their garments with 
represcntatbns of various animals by means of an aqucoils 
infusion of the leaves of a tree; and thi- hne.s tlms obtained 
were said to be so fiersistent as to be incapable of being 
removed by washing.— MutpredCs ChetHistry. 


THE DEPART.ING VESSEL. 

f 

BY CAI.DER CAMPBET.I.. 

A BAiiK fvas gliding (lirough our hay, with banners on 
the breeze. 

And niusie from tlie crowded deck rang o’er the rippling 
. seas; 

There vva* no cloud in all the sky, no mist upon tlio shore, 
And yet a moisture fillhdniy eyes—a voice cried: ‘ Never- 
moi-el’ 

A voice cried; ‘ Ncvei'morc, pcrliaps, sliall sonic on hoard 
, tliat ship, 

AVho leav'c a land of love in search of wealLli far o’er tlio 
deep, 

Return to dear and Itindred liearts, tliat now are sore and 
sad, t 

Tliougli all unselfishly they shew a visa)^ calm or glad.’ 

I'oiitli looves ns with a laughing lip, for hope is at its core, 
Aiid^liew.s suece.ssful enterprise upon a glittering shore; 
Hut ago upon the voy ager looks .sadly, for it see.s 
The grave, that harretli meeting liere henoatli ancestral 
trees! 

O Mother ! take thy last fond look—thy poverty to-day 
Sliall have fine mouth tlie loss to feed, since he liatli gone 
away! 

O Motlicr ! cherish yet a hoiie that 7'iine for tlice and him 
May bring a wcleoniiiig cmliruce, though now thine eyes 
are linn 1 

O Son! Mic mother's tears that bathe thy cheelcs are 
^holy, (liey 

Sliom,’. purify thy Iieart from ill—tlien keep tlieni wet for aye 
Vitliiii tliy memory, tlierc to speak of licr whose earnest 
‘ prayers *■ 

Al.iy watch and liovor o'er thy patli ’midst manifold 
de.spaii«! 

Tlie music from that gallant hark-, as slowly it recedes 
Cl ows fainter at eaeli onward sweep across tlie briny meads; 
1 cannot now diseerii tlie time, vvliose gay and sparkling 
tones 

Seem Araiigely ini.vcd vv ith sea-birds' cries and rising ocean’s 


And as the distant sounds in hursts of song'fall on my car, 
licfore my wakeful ftiiicy vivid memories appear; 

Tile dying' ectioes rouse a troop of idiantonis at each strain. 
And swarms ottlionglits, like bees from hives, float upwards 
from my brain! 

I see the sliapes of rfbrms beloved flit past me, though I 
know 

Tlnit they no longer move in life tiirougli life’s long walks 
of wo; 

I hoar the voiecs of dear friends, who never more to me 
Can speak tliose accents that gave life a pleasure sweet to 
* see! 

The music's bust fiviiit cadence, as it comes upon the wind, 
Like a dying bird tliat leaves the sea its grave asliorc to 
find. 

Fills all iny tliougbts with sadness deep, wliich makes me 
seem to he • 

Left lonely and unloved by all who sought or Aierished mel 
'Rius ngc and sickness summon up dark images, that lend 
A morliiil colouring to sqpnes jfhere brightest beauties 
blend; 

No niprvel that the solitary wanderar here below 
Hears many a dirge that uoiid''i!T8c hears, sees many a 
secret wo * . 

Hopes, wisli'esf^aims, belong to youth—with youth aud 
health they floe, 

fleeteth with* yon fleedng ship the music o’er the sea; 
Ift youtli we wislfand hope—but ah 1 when,age doth o’er 
us fall. 

And care attends our stumbling stops, vie fear tovtuhaioU! 
XoaquAV. * 

—.r-v i , -u... - i -■>-g : 
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FAMILY I N S T I T U T I O N,S. 
CiiALMKBH, in liis Bridyewaler Treatiif,, makes dhme 
very intercstiii" remarks on tlie division of Inimjin 
keing-s into nations, provinces, townships, piirisljes, 
families, and liouseliolds. By this aiTangenient, (lod 
Inis so provided as that none, the poorest, ilie weakest 
of Ids intelligent creatures, shall be born into the world 
■without his own legitimate guardians and protectors, 
who are especially bound to Ids preservation and 
support. Each new-born infant is as much^a citizen 
of some country, a member of some family, ws is the 
wisest and most mature man ; and although, froar^'/ie 
waywardness and folly of man, these ties are not 
always found to be binding, and nfcu lireak loose from 
natural duties, and children from family lies, yet are 
they ever the best and happiest who, rc.slraiii<'d by 
conscience and duty, and inlluenccd by a holy and 
noble love of their country and their homes, diligently 
cultivate those bond.s of social and family union which 

bind man to man, clnlil to iiaronl, and brotifer to 

* 

sister. ^ 

There are few things W'hieli i^nd mo'-e to estublisli 
and to increase family union and aflection, than the 
petty but endeared habits which we find prevailing in 
some households; in wdiieh each member of the familt 
is periodically engaged unitedly ^ith all thg other 
members in some observance or amuscmeiil which we 
are fain to class under the head of ‘ Family Institutions.’ 
Of all these observances, those which belong to birth¬ 
days arc, perhaps, at once the most numerous, the 
most varied, and, on the whole, the most intcrestiiijf. 
Every family in which birthdays are noticed at all, 
lias a little code of observances peculiar to itself, and 
in many cases varying according to the character of 
the individual whose day it is, or to the season of 
tlio year in which it happens; hut ini all, including 
some special*mark8 of rejoicing that do not belong to 
any other iierlod. What a pleasant excitement we liavo 
aeen prevailing in a certain Aimily for days, or oven 
weeks, before one of the most distinguished birtl'-jlnys 
of tlie year approach^S^ especially inamma'.^ The 
elder girls are all grouped in mysteriou^ljltlo knots, 
in some out-of-the-way corner of the groifJtis, or in the 
school-room, or some other, safe place, ivitli lieaps of 
silk, and ribbons, and gold paper around them, as busjf 
as a hive of tees. Then tliero is a party of smaii 
creatures in the nursery, seated at their low table, in 
their little arm-chairs, with nurse, and tlie pretty eldftt 
sister, who acts governess, and is everybody's friend, 
leaning bver and guiding first one little pair of liai^p 
and then another through the difficulties of her wor^. 
Slachof the dder minikins is being inducted into the 


art of pmcusliion-making. Jjimi, tlie elder of the two, ' 
Ims, it IS true, iryidc one befori^ forelie is nearly six^’ears ' 
old, and made one for nianjina's last birthday; but | 
there were long atifehos in it, and Lina is resolvpd that ' 
Mis .shall be ‘ a beauty:* But Hose is making her first 
eTort; and, llinngli the piiieusbions arc of tli^ sim^eet 
construction, little Kosalie finds it very difficult, and 
f:cts #ery hot and fussy about it. Then there is 
(iodfrey, a fine bold bay of throe, who u'ill do some¬ 
thing ; so he is plaiting a book-marker for mamma. 

‘ iliisb ! she’s coming,’ says Lina, and pop goes the 
work ijnder the table ; but the little faces, unused to 
deceit, betray to mamma that something is going on. 
However, she i.s too wise to ask whatLily is there, 
and in the secret, and that i.s quite sufficient guarantee 
tliat all is right; besides, she has not forgotten that 
the 28th draws ne.nr; .so she soon goes, and tlio scraps 
of kid and ribbon, and the round.s of flannel for stuffing 
re.appear, and the w^ork goes on prosperously under the 
eye of the patient Ldy. Ami so, in due time the 
pmeushions and book-string—of wbioh mamma has 
already a whole drawerfiil—were finished, and wrapped 
in dainty bits of white paper, with loving inscriptions for 
‘ dear, dear mamma, frojfi her little Lina,’ or ‘ her little 
Kosie, with best, best love;’ and very restless were the 
little makers, until ^he next morning brought forth 
their wor^^again to the li.ght of day. Tlicn the elder 
branches of the family had each their present re'^y, 
duly, ‘signeij and sealo'i,’ fiid only waiting to be 
‘delivered;’ and at break of day, or* near it, every 
individual of the houaelAilJ ■was astir, gatjicfing and 
dressing flowers for the breakfast-table, and forming 
each her 8oi)arate,little nosegay for mamma. Annie 
had one beautiful*late moss-rosebud on her own tree, 
that hacf been good enough to bloom jitft in time ; and 
Lily had licr sprig of verbena from ho^own treasured 
plant; and papa had gathered iiis latest hoarded cherries, 
and his iiijcst bundles of black and white Muscat 
grapes, and arranged •them with the tinted red and 
purple leaves of their own vines, so that a painter 
might covet them as Iiis subject. And at last the clock 
struck eight, and the room being all in perfect order, 
mamma’s step was lieard on the stair, and then what 
loving caresses were bestowed and returned, and oh! 
the tenddr kisses and blessings each young one 
received,'Ha his or her little oflbring was open^ and 
admired ; and ‘ baby’s boot-marter ’—which he would 
thrust intojier hand with ‘Isn’t it hootle, mamma ?’— 
lon^: before his turn came, was pl8u:ed between the 
leaves of the Bible whicii lay open before papj. Then 
all were seated, wh^st * , 

He wales a portion with judicSoua care; 
and^ the blessing God rras asked, and glad ttilUikB 
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offered to Him for all His good atftl prracious gifts. 
Ohi, wlio in that family does not remember ‘mamma’s 
birtiiday?' Who is there,, that has been used to sucli 
household Aoservanecs, who does not bear tliem in, 
Affectionate remembrance, even tliough far separated 
from all tfsi loved ones, "pejliaps a dweller amidst 
the wild forests of America, or in the deep jungles 
fi{ the ‘Eastern Ind?’ On sea and'on land, in cities 
■and on nitmntains wild, tliose who have kept sucli 
days will bear them in their hearts; and, doubtless, ‘ 
ofltimfs the lemembrance af he.r whose love was over 
around her childteiifttlius aroused, may liave proved 
a talisman Jo warn tliem fropi sin or to soothe them 
in sorrow. • 

But it yras fot only mamma’s birthday that was a 
day of note: sweet Lily’s, whi'li came early in March, 
had its own peculiar observ.ancc. The first violet was 
always sought, and in f:,e\\i'Ts\\ found, to jioiiour tliat dag'. 
Whether in wet or dry, in tiie iiot days that now and 
then surprise us in Mnrc'li, or amidst those fierce and 
biling^tviuds which arc the charn'ilcrislics of that montlf, 
Jhg whole family was on the alert, on the M of March, 
seaking-s-through mud and mirc, it may be—in hedge¬ 
row and copse, that indispensable flower. No matter V 
the blustering wind dues make tlie great br:ui?lu's ,')f 
the trees saw and crcalc hcneSitli its influence; there 
are the girls and boys, reckless of its tbreateniug a-oicc, 
hunting amongst tlie lierbage for that gem of flowers ; 
and at last, in sfime more sunn 3 ' nook than ordinary, 
the sweet odour on tfie air tells the eager cbildrcn that 
their prej'is near; ami lurking amidst the sweet green 
moss, and Ivalf covered iiy tlie dried leaves of last 
autumn, there they find its purple or white Wossoiiis, 
pure and fragrant. And with triiimpliant sliouts the 
treasures arc secured; and there tliey stand 1 ) 3 ' 
Lily’s plate next morning, delicately groiijied in a 
little extempore basket of ivy and moss, ciiged round 
with the glowing scarlet cups of the spring fungus, 
which have vegetated into their gorgeous beauty 
from no better parentage than tliat of a dead twig, 
which lias lain rotting half under tlic mould all , 
the winter. Sucli birlinlay observance'', or. indeed, I 
nns' observances wlneli keep note of spccnil dai s, | 
act as good notes of tiic variations in tlie seasons i 
There liavc been years when n(>j,liuii, or indication of 
one, was to be found on any violet root Mir or near, 
thdtigli sought most carefully for that festival; and 
there have been other aTarj when, on the same d:iv, 

I it certainly w,a8 iniposslblc to find tli5 fist violet, 

I inalmm^h as handfuls had ibeon brought in by tlie 
scliool-chikiren and otiicrs for a inontli before it 
arrived, and the season was nearly' over. 

Another observance in tlie saiiv! family' was also 
capable of affording a good index (A’ the seasons. It 
had been their.liabit for generations, that eai*li indivi¬ 
dual should choose Ids or her own favourite jmdding 
or tart for tlife dinner that day, and preside over 
its distribution. One always bad a ifium-pudding; 
another, an apple-pie; wbiisl^one, froAi infancy to 
old age, had regularly that kind which good Mrs 
Caudle so emphatically describes ‘dear motlier’ as 
excelling in making—‘a dog in blanket;’ olberwiso 
called ‘a raspberry roll-up.’ Whoever went witliout, 
ft jar of mapbcrry-jam was always kept till April for 
‘'papa’s pudding;’ and liiis liabit was carried out, 
pot only in the paternal honie, but in the houses of 
the cliUdren who had married and setthp—some 
In. India, and some in England, and wlio always Jiad 
the favoured pudding on tlie prescribed day'. Tlie 
great gr^andmother of the family, w'bo lived to tlie' 
age q Cj^h ty-nine, was wont to tell that she nad 
having her pudding, which was a green- 
I on the 22d, of June, save on two years, 

her longJUfe. On'one of these occasions, the 
iherry-bushes were bat just‘in flower; on tlie 
r, the fhilt was all ripe and ^one,- and tliis in the 


salne spot of eartii, for she was born, lived, and died in 
tjie same little village. ^ ' 

One more birtiiday observance, and we have done 
with that branch ofi'iur subject. A precious one had 
left her parents’ honi'’, and marrieil one who bore Jier 
to an Indian home. Tlius did .the mother’s muse 
breathe of her child: 

I dreamt I saw li^r lo.aning on my knees, 

Her dark locks clustering o’er Iicr arched brow, 

And midst thoni one white flower was simply wreathed, 
AVhilst the bright eye, :iireetionatcly sweet. 

Met, mine in lender gaze ! 

Th'isc locks 1 ])artod witti a gentle touch, 

And hissed that lirow, so fair and so benign, 

AVhere I so oft ii.ive tender liisscs prest 1 
But soon the vision fled ! 4 

How oft, .amid the silence of the night, 

Flcyat those clear eyes bcfiire me 1 iiidi,stlnct 
(At first, and diigly seen ; but brightening soon. 

Like stars emerging from ,a sliadowy cloud, 

« 1'hcy conic, with looks of love, and tremulous tears. 

As last I saw them iii the parting hour 1 

The verj' day after that on which this inonrned one 
landed on tiic far-off sliore, she gave birtli to a little 
son. the fiist grnndclnld. And now a new Family 
liistitutinii was cstahlislieil in tlie English home, in 
honour.of the straiigor-batie. Oil the first anniversary 
of Ills birth, grandinammii, wlio 1ms no little one left, 
became ^j'le herself, and bidding her grown-up cliildrem 
same, she held an infant’s festival. All the 1 
little pets of every family near, from four to nine or 
ten years old, wv're^liidiieii to celebrate Willie’s birlly- 
day'. Games of all kinds were provided, sliutlle-cock, I 
Lcs Graces, bails, dolls, &c.; and at four o’clock, from 
tnenty to thirfy daintily dressed little boys and girls, 
in their pretty vests and trousers, or white frocks 
and coral necklaces, were iisseiiiblcd in graiidnianiina’s 
garden ; wliicli, though it was but a town-garden, 
botwiicn four walls, boasted a fine row of old codlin- 
trecs, anil a tiTrace-wallof vntli slopes at each end, 
flanked by little stejn*-coped w.alls, on winch tlio 
ilailing little oi es delighted to sit; and it had a green¬ 
house and a tool-house, and numerous outhouses I 
besides, famous for safe liidiiig-coriicrs ; and fun and 
frolic .riioH'.'li there w.as, wlieii the sun w.is lower in 
the sky'. At prejeiii., they ail cluster round grand¬ 
mamma, and listen wliilst she tells them stories of 
little Indian Willie and his pretty carriage, drawn 
by two white goats; and of the alma in licr rose- 
coloured satin petticoat and wliite sauinec, who walks 
on one snh-; whilst the native boy in blue and green, 
iAid scarlet ami gold clothing, with a turban on his 
liead, and ear-rings in his ears, leads tlie pretty goats; 
and with lier own sweet smile, wliicli over drew all 
liearta towards lier, she tells tliem all to love little 
Wilin', whose birthday it is, and that she hopes some 
day lie will come home, and be there to play with 
them all. Tlien, when all tlie party ace assembled, 
tlie little ones are led into flic quiet cool old wains- 
cotted parlour, wliere tea is laid out, with plain buns 
and broad and butter; and by tlie time it is over, it is 
cooto enoiigli for them to‘sally forth anew into the 
garden*, wliere tlie gay little ^features—their first shy¬ 
ness wor.w off, and tlioir curls a* Uttl,e ruffled by play— 
begin to sciniipier about, and scatter themselves amongst 
the flowoij’beds, themselves the fairest flowers there *, 

f ind fine garSes of ‘ Hide-and-seek’ and '* Blindwan’s 
lufl" they hav^ amongst tliose odd corners, till, fearing 
they may get overheated, their hostess calls -them 
together, and Jakes them to see her pigeons fed mSi 
tSe canariel bathing in their troughs of water, and 
tells them tales of tlie cupious birds and beasts, and 
the gorgeous flowers of other lands; whicli, told in bet 
rrch and flowing language, sound to the little ones llto 
tales of peris and fsqrles. Now, whilst grandmaaMBn 
li^d kept the jittle guests thus bhsy in the lovenhW^lt 
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of the garden, very interesting work )md been goin^on^ 
in the upper terrace-wallc. A long table liacl been 
plaued, and on it laid out a feast which makes the 
merry babes shout with joy wlieft, lifted to their high 
chairs and stools, they behold the display—I mean 
such amongst them as had not yet been brought 
under the restraints of society, and learned to ‘beliarve 
themselves; ’ for there were some, of the luo/o mature 
who had numbered eight or njqe years, and would not 
think of taking other notice of the bamiuet than a 
bright look towards some favoured friend would afford ; 
nice little motlierly things, whose great aim seemed to 
be to sit next to the little fat junior brother or sister 
whom mamma had specially directed her to keep in 
order, and to see that the said little minor neither ate 
too much cake, ntJr put his fingers into his neighbour's 
plate, nor spoiled his pretty little best frock by fruit- 
stains. '• 

There were five large china-howl.^ full of lusfions 
ripe raspberries beaten up in milk, with a suspicion 
of cream floating on the top—for grandinaiiima wisely' 
thought all cream too rich for such >*oung creatures 
—y6t it was called ‘ raspberry and 'riieii 

there were great dishes of junket, and huge piles ol 
cake, botli plum and seed; and biscuits an(J hums, and 
plateaux of line strawberries ; and, best of all, because 
the rarest, a bowl of weak sweet negus, compounded 
of plenty of warm water and sugar, flavoured with 
lemon and lemon-peel, but turned from ignobli^leinonade 
to glorious negus, by a few glasses of gnindiiiamria’s 
excellent home-made currant-wine. Oli, these arc 
pleasant memories when life is ip the wane; and wo 
often recall, the faces of those chubby bojs and girls, 
in tbeir happy play on Willie’s birtliday-l'c^tival, with 
feelings of aflectionate renieiiihrarice. 

But we were to record some other Fiiniily Insti¬ 
tutions besides those connected with birtlulays. A 
merry one—no doubt a relic of tlie olden tiiiien, when 
there was more close and iiersonal oomiecliou irjtween 
the heads of families’and their dependents than, alas! 
we now'find, and when the feat^'ities w hicli tlie master 
and Ills family enjoyed, were shared iu some measure 
by his servants—is found, tliough rarely now, we fear, 

I in the custom of ‘ stirring the Clinstmas-piiddiiig.’ 

I On Christmas-cve, in a family I know, at about seven or 
eight o’clock in the evening, when La tiigiioru Maclie, 
and all her troop of sons and aaiigluors, ranging 
from the young Oxford flrst-class man to the little 
pet-girl of more merriment than size, were assembled 
in tlie drawing-room, the footman eonies to the door, 
and with a solemn dignity, liefitiing sueli an occasion, 
apnounced that ‘ Cook is ready, ma’am.’ Un this sign*!, 
all the family rose and proceeded in iiiirtliful jirdcessioii 
to the kitchen, where, on the long deal-t.ible, stood 
two immense bowls, each containing the mixture of 
raisins and currants, and flour and spice, and eggs 
and suet, and all other good things appertaining to an 
English Chrfetinas-pudding—all ready *to be put ii/to 
the pot as soon as the mystic rite which they are 
awaiting has been performed on them. One of these 
bowls holds the faniily-puclding; the otlier, tliat 
destined for the servants. They are of equal ‘jood- 
neas, but that for the s^VWwnts is somewhat tli^jargest. 
The mistress, siprouhded by ber househulu, stands 
before the first bowl, drops a woll-washei-ti^iUing into 
the mixture, and proceeds to give it a hear^ stir. She 
then falls back, and is succeeded by Ai'e eldest son, 

’ who gives it sgiother rousing stir; and* then in succel- 
j Sion every member of the family, ip the order of age, 
each one performing thq^ same cereqjiony con amore. 

I The party then turn to the kitchener’s bovrt; tlie sliilAtg 
I isdrof^d in.by tlje mistress, the padding stirred by 
every individual in the same order as before, and the 
\ party teturn to the drawing-room. •* 

I ijlreat fun arose at the dinner-table on the morrow, 
I ‘tdten tiia pudding, having been boiled the legitimate 


numlier of hours, presented itself in all its brow-n beauty. 
Its head silvered over with a crust of fine white sugar, 
and a glowing sprig of holly and its s^let berries 
stuck in the centre. Every one was nn'xious to find 
the shilling in his or her portion. Whether doing so 
portends luck, wo do nii^ khow; hut we suspect this is 
supposed to be tlie case, and. great is the prevailing 
excitement. ‘l/urrah, mother!’ shouts Horace, tim 
young Oxonian, making a great mouthing, is if lie were 
biting on the sliilling. ‘Oh, Horace!’ says disappointed 
Annie; but in an instant? lier face brightens, and witli 
a loud laugli she bolds up the tryssure. She has found 
it ill the lust bit of licj; jmdditig, and Hojace was but 
pretending. It is odd that that shilling should so 
ofleti ho found in Annie’s jiortion. Of course nnpuma 
is above deceit, or we slamld be apt to believe that she 
made some agreement witli the cook to mark the place 
where it l.ay; jiut it would, be tjuito beneath her to 
play such a dislioiiourab'le part so we must suppose 
that It is a fair cKiiiice that makes ‘little one ' so often 
the finder of the Clirisimas-sliilliiig. * 

But there is another and pleasing custom wbic^ 
jirevails in tlie same family, and marks *1116 holy 
y<’hlival3 of Ka.sler iiiid Cliristiiins with an abiding 
Utere'lt. rrotn the earliest period from which the 
little hands can hold a ^leii, or form a word, each child 
of the household is enrolled in the hand who are 
engaged in this iiistUuilon. I'or days before these 
great festivals of our cliureli, when tlie young ones are 
gathered together from their diflJrent places of educa¬ 
tion for their vacation, ns great a mystery prevails over 
the employ men ts of the household as if u.hirthday were 
jn'iidingi; only, on tliese occasions, all goes on in full 
f.iinily eoiieluve, Imt with a sort of tacit understanding 
that ni.'iiiiiim is not to notice it. At those times, each 
young one hnilds up a screen of hooks and papers 
round his or her hit of the talile, and within its shelter is 
inlciiLly uecupied witli writing and drawing apparatus. 
The little ones have, of course, the help of an elder 
wlien that elilcr can leave her own business; but all are 
fully and secretly occupied, except that there is a very 
great deal ot » hispeied eoiiferenee at times between the 
workers. 'J'la- morningnif the festival declares what has 
beiai going on. In l ie early morning, before mamma 
liaives hcT tuoiii, slK^reeeivcs a visit from each of her 
cliildrenniv succession, when each presents her with a ' 
paper, and receives tlie niotlier's kiss and blessing.* 'At 
tlie breakfinst-table, tliese^pancrs arc examined. Each 
contains a li^'mn or carol suitable for tbe season, those 
of tlie elder writers niqst delicately and bg^jutiAUy 
inscribed in some elaborate style of penmiwisliip, with 
initial letters blazoned in gold, and blue, and scarlet, 
the margins fllleiiwith quaint devices, all gorgeously 
inuminated in tHe stylo of iintiqiio manuscripts and 
missals,'and probably at the top a brilliantly coloured 
vignette, after the same model. One of the lost we 
saw — the kings of the Eiyit offering their gifts to 
the infant rfiiviour — was really a littlo ^m; all, of i 
course, weri# not eqiuj.yy good, yet'eaeh designer does 
the best lie or slio can ; and tlipugli some are more 1 
skilful thnii others, all contrive to make something ! 
pretty. The* ornaments of the younger ones’ caxote 
are in great measure done by the elders; and greatly 
are these little gifts prized by her for whom they 
are prepared. The accaiuulaled collection of many 
years certainly afl'ords a rather curjous and arousing 
exliibitioitt of progress ; from the little One’s first infant 
scrawl eSP a text of tour words, there is thfe regular ' 
ascent through all the grades of feood round-haml 
and schoolboy-scribble, to the easy geiitleman-liand 
anil artistic illustration; and the subjects seleated 
shew a similar 'growth of mind, as they rije front A, 


s'lngle verse of Wmis's Infant^ UymHs, to the ftne bl4 ] 
ode, Bcholarly translated’ from sojne ancient po^; 
or perhaps, on ^sme occasions, the spirited ori|^i^ 


production of .the^ young writer. It is a pteMing 
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cuttonii and one wJiicli will probabl^ shoot out and 
ramify, and be kept up in the household of future 
generations. • 

One, iiior^Institution, which, thoufth it has passed 
with the childhood of thd children wc knew, is not, we 
hope, entirely forgotten, “ , 

On one day of the winter-vacation—and a wet one 
was generally selected—there was an annual festival, 
called ‘ A Baking.’ On this occasion, every child was 
allowed to select from a cookery-book a recipe for some 
one thing. Tlit’re was no limitation on the choice, except 
that the article 8clea‘.fd was to be soinetliing that was 
to be baked. , After dinner, on ,thc day chosen, a cloth 
was laid on a long table in the servants-hall; and on 
it W'eye placed eggs, flour, butter, milk, spices, currants, 
almonds, and whatever was rctjuired for the composilion 
of each child’s choice. Eaeh young eook, hoy and girl, 
was then begirt with-an apron, and witj* sleeves tuekoil 
I up, and weU-washc(l hands, the business of tlie day 
commenced amidst peals of hmgliter and inirtln What 
smashing and beating of eggs,t-vlmt twisting about of 
yttJo white hands and arms in howls of flour and butter, 
and whalfrollmg of dough and moulding of cakes ensued, 
may be more easily imagined than described. Eaelj 
child was expected to go through the whole i1tocc|s 
for himself, and turn out th3 article he or she had 
selected, without liclp. One would choose gingerltread- 
nuts; another, a sweet-cake: one would try her hand 
on a preserve-tart; wliilst anotlier would fix on some 
delicate kind of sweel-biscuit for her handiwork. As 
I have said, none Itut the very tiny ones liad help; and ! 
if any yeung lady or gentleman was tcH) ambitious, and, 
selecting a too difficult job, failed in niaking^it good, 
he or she bore the di.scrcdit; whil.st tliose who.se culi- 
' nary skill carried tliem tlirough tiie ordeaJ, received 
due credit when the good things were nil produced iii j 
tlie evening; for, after tlicy had all lieen made and I 
baked, the whole produce of tlie well-stocked oven 
was served up at an evening-finist, each young cook 
presiding over the dish lie or slie liad compounded. Of 
course, tiicre was much merry emulation prevaihng at! 
such a feast as this, some of the good thoigs turning j 
out capital, whilst otliers ware somewliat iiard and 1 
heavy; hut it did not mailer; the ‘baking’ and the j 
feast, and the fun and games ^I'tcrwards, W'eru all 
deliglitful; and few days in the holidayrf’‘ift're pro- 
duPtive of more enjoyment than tlint of tliis quaint 
and original Earaily Institution, ‘ tlie llakiiig.’ 

-».-,-- —--- 

STARS* WITHOUT RUjAbEU, AND ST ACE 

WITHOUT BOUNDS. 

' ■ • 

WnE» the star-shepherds (astroBJmors) of olden 
Greece kept nightly watch upon the twinkling flock, 
that strayed or rested in the unmeasured fields of daijj|: 
immensity, thdlr eyes often turned in wonder upon a 
stream of ‘milky’ light,*that niysterioilsly engirdled 
tlie star-siArn space ns with n ^It or zonst. As tliese 
early observers possessed a laJiguage that was richer 
than their science, they found a very happy name for 
this interesting object, although tliey could not deter¬ 
mine anything concerning its nature; they called it 
,<?o/aaritts kvkhs, at * the Milky Circle;’ and this desig- 
tiatlon proved to bo so appropriate and full of force, 
tliat it has remained in favour with star-craftsmen 
iSTep tp the present Ume. Wienever the living suc- 
cesiprs of the early astronomers—observers who have 
gone'far toward* interpreting the mysteries that so 
puzzled their predecessors—wish now, ii) the nine¬ 
teenth century of the Christian era, to allude to this 
remarkaUe circlet of the nocturnal sky, they still 
recur to* the expressive^ epithet emferred upon it by 
tlie Greeks, and^speak*of*it as tfie ‘Milky-way,’ or 
‘Galaxy.' * , ^ 'V. 

But the jtar-craftsmen of inoderp times, having 


caught a glimpspof mysterious gleams, dq not sit-down 
'and wonder at them, as tile old slar-shepherdai did; 
they, on the contrary, open their eyes to a million 
I times tlietr natural stsc, and then, with tliese wonder¬ 
fully' enlarged organs of vision, they look into the 
mysteries, and detect in their depths meaning and 
purpose. Sir William Ilorschel made his eye four feet 
wide, thrtc-quarters of a century ago, in order tliat he 
miglit scrutinise this milky stream of the sky; and 
witli his organ of vision thus rendered telescopic, or 
‘ far-sccuig,’ lie discerned in it stars by hundreds of 
tlinusands. Upon one memorable oecasion, he counted 
no less than 50,000 stars in a small strip of ,it not 
more than thirty times tlic breadlli of the full-moon. 
Ill that narrow' region, therefore, lie saw twelve times 
as many stars as the unaided eyd perceives in the 
entire heavens. Here, then,' is the explanation of the 
pliosplioccsceiice of the Milky-w,ay: it is composed of 
niyrfads of stars, withdrawn so far from tlie eye into 
tlie remoteness of space, that tlie entire light of tho 
collective iiost is blended into one faint misty gleam, 
that is almost upon tiie point of vanisliing from 
unaided hijinan vision, even wlieti contemplated in 
contrast with the utter blackness of night's deep 
shadow. A ‘ galaxy ’ is a mighty star-host, banded 
together in thickly serried ranks, but so confused with 
eiieh other in extreme distance, tliat tho several ranks 
and immiduals are alike incapable of being distin¬ 
guished. 'jlt is the ■sheeu of their .spears ’ alone that 
glam'cs to the earth. 

Ol'^ the army of stars that stands guard around 
niim's dwelling-iilaee, some four or five thousand are 
visible to tho mtke'i eye : tliese are the nearer lines' 
of the wonderful armament, resting witliin the scope i 
of the short-sighted human organ of vision. But let 
it be imagined, that whilst man ami his ponderous 
earth liaiig upon nothing in tlie void, as tliey do— ; 
biihinecd by the Almighty liaiid—these four or five i 
llious|;nd staiH are drifted away to join their com- | 
panioiis in the milky zone;,and, next, let it be further ! 
conceived that they do pot stop even tlierc, but tiiat I 
tliey and the milky zone then float onwards, deeper 1 
aiul deeper into the far-stretching realms : then the 
entire form of light would be gathered up, ns it was 
removed fnrtlier and further, into smaller and narrower 
dimensions. Eroin a wnlo and long stream, it would I 
first lie dwarfed info a narrow piitcli; then this patch | 
would dwinhle into a 8}>eck; and at last it would bo a 
filmy something, seen and yet not seen, cheating the 
sharpest eye, and fioating nevertheless as a dream of a 
vi.sion hardly beyond its reach. If, however, a large 
Itlescope were now directed towards this ‘ dream of a 
vision,’ it would again become a vision, as large per¬ 
haps as a fourpemiy-piece, and as bright, on the dark 
field of the midnigiit sky, as the faintest whiff of curl- 
cloud that the eye ever discerned on tho blue canopy 
of a summer's day. Tlie stars would all have been 
absorbed into fhe ‘ gahaxy,’ and this galaxy '"'ould then 
ho seen from without, instead of from within. It would 
he contemplated as a curious miniature, - hung upon 
the black walls of space; instead of being surveyed as 
a glorious surrounding panorama. Such, then, is the 
rcnifitemid external aspect/ifi><r star-galaxy. 

But, j^w, if the deep black walls of space are really ■ 
hung by aSijues of such galactic niiriiatures ?. How, if 
the sable curtains that infold the earth are really ^e 
draperies 8f a picture-gallery, in which starntyiltroi 
<re exhibited by hundreds to telescopic gaze ? »t|ch 
really is the case. Tho magical telescope of the 
present day not only secs stars by myriads ipi tbe 
Mfclky-way, buf out far beyond, in other direction^ i* 
contemplates other wondrous star-groups, complet^y 
encompassed by the void, Olid cut off from each pther, 
af from the star-firmament of man’s nocturnal sky^ hy 
chasms of absolute desolation and empUaess— 
without number ou the broad ocean of the iofloitei 
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archipelagoes of the unfatljoroable d^th, separated’liy 
intervals of nil but inconceivable vastness. Not lefs 
than four thomand such galaxy miniatures have now- 
been marked and numbered in the pntalognes of the 
star-exhibition; all of them forms that are farniliarly 
known, nn^that can bo identified at any instant by 
the‘zealous *xhibiter8 who have constituted themselVes 
their enumerators; and more are, continually present¬ 
ing, as telescopes of the Iiighest, power are directed to 
fresh regions of research. 

But, although of almost inconceivable extent, tlio 
intervals tlwt lie between these shining islands of tiie 
void are not immeasurable : an approximate, idea of 
their vastness has been realised ’ by science. Tiie 
me.asurc, however, tliat is used in tho estiniatioii is of 
a very novel kina: it starts witli flic circiinifereneo 
of the great cartii ns its standard unit; Imt it very 
soon finds tliat this unit is all too small for the work 
that is on liand, and so converts this into a tcrnAif a 
much higher order. Tlie terrestrial splierc is 25,00w 
miles round ; it would take a railway-carriage, travel¬ 
ling continuously at the rate of 100 m'ries every three 
hours, one month to encircle it. Such «i' material 
vehicle cannot bo transported to tbc ne.ircst star, as 
there are no railw^ays Laid down tlirough apace; but 
there is a messenger that liabitually performs this 
jcurney, and that gives intelligible indications of tlie 
rate of its progress whilst doing so. Idght-beams pass 
from star to star through the intervening clv«sms, and 
unite the whole by a net-work of connection. by 

means of such light-beams that information is l)r<iuglit 
to the earth of tlio existence o^ tl;eac surrounding 
bodies. Those light-beams fliisb along in tlicir progre.ss 
so r.spidly, that tliey go eight times as far,again in a 
st'Cond as tlie railway-carnage does in a month. An f.ir 
as mere speed is eoneeriied, tliey are alilo to put a girdle 
eight times round tlie eartli wliile a common clock 
makes a single beat. Can it be ascertained, tiien, liow- 
long the light-beam that conie-s from tlie nearest star, 
to tell of its existence, has to spend upim tlie journey ? 
because if it can, this may give,an elementary expres¬ 
sion that will prove to be manageable in yet liigher 
computations. By eoiivertiiig twenty millions of units 
that are determined by periods of steaiji-siiied, into 
one unit tliat is determined by liglit-speed, .1 new 
comprehensive span is obtained, tli^U may certainly be 
used as a link in a very long eliaiii indeed. Since 
light goes eight times ns far in a. scconTl ns steam- 
carriages do in thirty-one days, tho speed of liglit is 
better than twenty millions of times as great as tliat of 
steam. . 

Tho sun is 3800 times as far again from the o.irth Us 
the earth is round. This distance is so great, tliat it 
would take a railway-carriage, moving at the rate of 
100 miles every tliree Iiours, 330 years to get through 
it; but the earth itself, travelling with a speed of better 
than 08,000 miles per Iiour, gets Ihrougli a journey of a 
like extent-»that is, ninety-five millions of miles—in 
something like two months. The eartli sweeps through 
ninety-five millions of miles in tliis interval. Suppose, 
then,‘some clever surveyor ^ere to take advantage 
of this movement of the eartli, and were to make an 
observation upon somfi^^atoe remarkable star jom two 
diflferent occasion^ when lie was in situatioju^mf space 
ninety-five millions of miles nsunder, h'Vl^utd .then, 

I oathe t-wo occasions, look at the star along lines which 
converged together to meet at the stair, hlit which wore 
separated fronj each other at their further extremitit4 
by a line ninety-five millions of ijiiles long. Now, 
if the surveyor could find how gro«^ or how small 
fte degree of convergence was by which these U»es 
approached each other; or, in other words, if he could 
make out how far they had to go before they met at 
tlie star, he would obviously know how far tho star*iB 
ftway. This clever piece of star-surveying has really 
been successfully performed, The nearest star is,at 


least 200,000 times further away than the sun. In tlie 
Iginngle formed for the purposes of the survey, the two 
long lines tun 200,000 times further tlian^e length of 
tiie base separating them before they meet. The light- 
bo.am comes from jlie sun to tho earth in eight minutes 
aijd a' rtiiarter, but it miisf consume thret'years and a 
quarter upon its jpurnoy before- it can arrive from the 
nearest star. 

But tlie nearest star is oniy on t'.io inner*confines of 
the vast star-galaxy; the space tliat it takes tlie flash 
of light three years and a'quarter to traverse, ia%iever- 
tlieless hut a little space, ahno‘'^»swallowed up in the 
immensity by wliie.h it da surrounded. Jjy tlie appli¬ 
cation of .anotlier principle, Sir William Ilerschel 
convinced himself th.at the most remote stars of the 
Milky-way are 750 tirfKis as far again away as the 
nearest one. In making tins estimate, he gave up 
surveying and iti proceedings,..as rio longer of any avail 
in tlie task in hand, and lie .tool^ to sounding the vast 
deptlis before him in its place. First, he ascertained, 
by experiments on the »v.ay in whicli light is weakened 
by increasing distance, that if llio nearest star w.ere 
withdrawn until ten times it.s present diifiancc, it 
jvould appear like the faintest star tlnit can bodiscerned 
I'jr the naked eye. lie next satisfied himself, tliat if 
tlie star were yet again withdrawn to seventy-five 
times tliat distance, it would still be seen by a telescope, 
witli an aperture cigtiteeii inciics across, as a faint star. 
Then, knowing that bo could sce^myt^ads of such faint 
stars in tlie Milky-w.a}', wlien lie employed a telescope 
of this dimension in seeking them, lie at once arrived 
at tlie conclusion, that tliose stars were seventy-five 
times ton times as far again oiT as the star from whicli 
liglit-beams come in tliree years and a qu.irter. These 
stars coii.scqucntly twinkle in a region so stupendously 
remote, that even the flasliing liglit-beoms cannot reach 
tlie eartli from them—when sent upon its telescopic 
mission of revealing their existence to maif—in a less 
period than 2(!2.'> years. 'J'lic astronomer, looking 
tlirough his wondertul lube, now sees those stars by 
means of light that started olV from them on its errand 
of revelation to liis eye wlien Home and Jerusalem 
were both in their eaWy glories, and ruled by their 
kings. 

By an extension outlie same ingenious re.asoning, it 
h.as beciftJetennined that the external galaxies are 
tliemselves ni.any times more distant than the romdi^st 
star.s of the Milky-w-ay. j^Sii^William Hersehel found 
that a stiir-;^up, eonsistiug^of .'iGOO individuals, would 
have been discerned in *,hc midiiiglit heavei;^ by tlie 
help of his large four-feet wide telescopy‘as a faint 
speck of liglit, if 300,000 times as remote again as the 
nearest star in tlie»firrnament. As, tliereforc, numbers 
of sucli faint species of light were visible to the glance 
of tills nbhle instrument, lie inferred that those specks 
Here star-galaxies tlius fur away; tliat tlio}' were really 
star-groups, so faf off tiiat li|Iit-beam8 Ibuld only flash 
from them bj' a passage of*close upon a^million of 
years. ‘I'lie recent diaijiveries of Lord Rosse have gone 
a long way to confirm the sagacious deductions of the 
illustrious astronomer of the eighteenth centu^. In 
his still more gigantic instrument, many of Sir William 
Hcrscliel’s faint .specks are now seen as glorious masses 
of stars, clustering round each otlier as thick as bees 
in a dcMise swarm. The leviathan telescope of Lord 
Rosse, which has accomplished this interesting result, 
opens its enormous pupil with something like on 
80,000 eye-penetrating power, and pierces as far again 
into remoteness as the great telescope of Sir William 
Hersehel did. Still, it seems only to have carried 
liiifiian vision a comparatively trifling and unimportant, 
step nearer to the bounds of universal space; fot there, 
uiiori the new horizon whicl^ its penetrating j^ance 
brings into sight,%resh fsfint speckj of starless It^ht' 
loom, as intractahie and 'irresolvable to its powers as 
the, old ones w.ere|beTore. The veteran- philosopher, 
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invitation to be so promptly pccepted, himself and lus 
family had been engaged to dine and sleep out, on tke** 
very niglit I arrived j- and, not liking to inurease an 
already eonsulerable party, lie leH me at hotye with an , 
apology and a couple of woman-servants. Tliat was the 
facetious manner in which-I painted iny lonely condition; 
and, indeed’, liad it not been for a certain humorous way 
I,had got into of looking at everything serious, niy life, 
tlirougli fear, would liave been alhiosl insupportable. 1 
firmly believe that 1 first tried it, aniong.st many otlicr 
experiments, ns a. means of correetiiig niy weakness; 
and altliuugli it is hard for a small boy to take a coiiiic 
viewgipr instance, of burglars at iiiidiiigUf, I really 


succeeded in doing myself .some servico liy thi.s means. 
In after-years, and amid.st a common danger, a very 
tolerable joke would often escaiie my trembling lips, to 
procure me, when the peril was over, agreatrciiutation 
for presence of mind. • 

Well, my uncle went to Ills diniier-pariy, lysd I 
svent to bed—in a room over the low verandah, wliiMi 
anybody could get upon from the grouiul, with siio 
shutters to the window, and only a kiipl of button by¬ 
way of a bolt. However, 1 locked the dooj—saying to 
myself, it was as well tlicy slioulil not enter by two 
ways at once—and tried to get to sleep before burgl.ir- 
time. I liad a life-preserver by iny side, but did not 
place much confidence in a we.ipon whieli 1 knew I 
should not dare to use; and 1 liad niatelies, but no 
candle aliglit, because I believed tliat wo;4d attract 
ruffians, as it does death’s-head moths. Tne village- 
clock striking twelve awoke me; the iron \*riiing 
seemed as tlioiigli it would never cease, and 1 pres.sed 
my fingers into my ears to shut if out. Now, with tlie 
exception of dog-howlnig, there is no iiiidiiigi.t sound 
more distressing to me than clock-striking? Ves, tlierc 
is—hark ! hnsli! seiTelly, steiiltliily, dully, J hear a 
file at its nefarious work. No, not a file—a dianioiid, 
cutting a pane of my window out, for the conveiiienee 
of unfastening the button. 1 could not pwv, even 
inwardly, for my whole joul was taken up inlh the 
fear that castelh out Jove. , I could not scream nor 
speaffror tile cliattcring of mj- teeth, but 1 couglied ; 
not as I had intended it to he, an assuring cough, as 
much as to say: ‘Here 1 am, my fine fellows, a powerful, 
atliletic person, wide awake, and deliglitnig in eoiiibat,’ 
but a strangled, niisemble cough, such as a timid youtli 
might give who thought it was Hkely to be his last 
effort in the breathing way. Neverthele.s.-ttlic diamond 
ceased cutting, and tliere were whispers outside at the 
top of the verandah. I sat up in a bath of iierspiralioii, 
and stared, like tliu sphinx, witli dilated eyeballs at the 
window-curtains. A light all 'of a sudden flashed u^on 
me from a dark-laatcni, and I knew that the ruffians 
■were about to enter. I stole out of bed with the life- 
preserver, and approaclied the casement. All seemed 
still, save for the Ixiating of my heart, that throbbed like 
a huge clock within me. I stood ready to strike the first 
intruder as he came in, as he must Imive done, hc.ad- 
foremost. 1 stood ready, I repeal, but I don’t think 
I should have done it. After a while—1 do not know 
how long—I peeped through the curtains, and beheld 
—moonshine, moonshine almost .as bright as sunshine, 
and no burglars on thc^erandah with dark-lajalcnis 
and (iiamonds at nll.« Tfierc was a dreadf'ii/ sight in 
the cheval-glass? however, of a small in white 

raiment, with his knees exceedingly'close to one 
another, and a face like a turnlp-tojC; itnd I should 
think I was a stone lighter tlian wh^i I went to bed. 
That, niffht'^ experience - is a fair specimen of fne 
charming way in which I generally spent the periods 
devoted to .repose. Tlio light froin*the dark-lai^ern 
■was caused by that unnatural and protracted stare of 
iBiae, and may be seen by anybody else who looks 
long onomth; and the whispering I heard, and^tlie 
glass-cutting, was the blood doing something or otlier 
It ^ouid not have done about my ears, I suppose: .but 


it is easy enougfi to be scientific and explanatory by 
dayliglit. 

' When I,went to the military college, my disease was 
in no way bettered; but, thanks to ray strenuous 
exertions, it got no worse, iind certainly became more 
capable of cmiceatoient. Boy as I was, I hjrf set myself 
to work to elTect its curt ; and from that tirac to this, 

I liavc never let* myself ho uHorly beaten. I needed 
not the ehaiiee expressions regarding ‘pluck’ and 
‘ funk,’ such .as every scliool-boy hears ten times a day, 
to teach mo wliat the world thinks iipcgi this matter; 
and, knowing its judgment to hj a hard one, f deter¬ 
mined from the first it should hot bo expressed upon 
roe. Tli.nt it w;is a cruelly wrong and anjust one, I 
found out soon enough at the college: 1 found there 
every doscriiition of er.^jelty in active operation, and 
delight in giving pain to ho actually the leading 
chaiactenstic of tlie corps of gentlemen-cadets. I 
saw authority lending it.scll' to a.ssist the oppre.ssors 
and to tie the liaiids of thetippiicssod. When a largo ’ 
corporal beat, wantonly n small eadei,—more jjelpless 
than a woman, because, by the military regulations, 
lie was forbidden to defend liiinseif—I discoycred'tlie 
tyrant might still be considered a very courageous 
’fellois; and, from these circumstances, 1 began to bo 
iTiore easy in my iiiiwl. Bor if tlie general opinion 
decreed tliat a pliysical disability to face danger calmly 
was viorse than a morbid lust lor inflicting p.vin upon 
lielpless persons, it was clear tliat Hie, general opinion 
eoiild iieitlier lie riglit nor valuable. I know tliat 1 
nil .self Would r.itl'.er be shot—if it could ho dune, as 
Bob Acres wislied it to be, ‘unawares/—tliari commit 
an act of cruelly. 1 knew that 1 liafl the'greatest 
inor.il courage, and could have addressed COOf) Tories 
with eiilluisi.asm upon the rights of men, provided 
only tliat they kept the peace; and because the whir 
of a cricket ball made me tremble, Iiocause a fear 
c.inio over me in peril that I could no more prevent 
than a laiidsniaii can sea-siekiicss, was I to be an 
outcast ami a pariali !imong such men as the corporal ? 
Now, the corporal was half the college, and would be 
the otlnr half when the other half was old enough. 
No; 1 knew that 1 had a eontomptible weakness, not 
[ easily- cured or concealed, hut 1 no longer humbled 
myself in the dust, or made uiy’self miserable about 
what IdMi^Id not liefii. 

i purposely alteiided the fencing-rooms to accustom 
myself to the sight of naked steel; I stood as close fo 
the caniiorw as was perwiltrd by the gunners; .and I 
eliinbed .far liiglier up tlw gyinnastlc-pole tliatg my 
brain could easily bear.* 'riiat soldi ering just the 
Iirofe-ssmii least a(la|)ted for me, 1 u^Srafffviuced—but 
my family was not rich enough to justify my throwing 
up my eliaiiee ;^?a commission—so 1 adapted myself 
for it !ti well as I could. Of course, there were mahy 
cowards besides myself; and whether the^, were hang- 
%log, sbaniblirig poltroons, or braggiqg^lying Bessuses,, 
1 saw thriuigb them like gluss. / 

All d . 'is of violence on my part, however justified 
and callcd’for by tine occasioA. wore the results of 
prudence and reflection. Tlie s^se of shame, and the 
fear of deteetioii, hiul to reinfordjo mere honest indig¬ 
nation before I went into action'; tliough my nature 
was sensitive and impulsive enough, anger was no 
match for fear. Staying at a cadet friend’s house in 
a vacation, this incideiH happened to me: 1 w.as 
accompany ing his two sisters from an afternoon con¬ 
cert in tlie town, when a couple of young dandies, 
insulted them; they followed so closely, that it was 
impossible but that their impertinent remarks must 
ligve boeh licard. I was indignant beyond measure; 
but ill the ladies’ presence, of course, botli words and 
deeds weje out of the question: I therefore saw fhetn 
home before 1 uo^ronted,their tormentors. They Were 
tall unwhiskered youths,'with fooksti but hot wteked 
faces, and upon*Dne of them, who wore a moustache, 
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1 turned rapidly, ns tlie door closed upon niy charges, 
with my cane iu Imnd. I sow him draw one leg haek^ 
irresolutely, which cost him a thrashing at least as 
much as did uis insolence; for I gave him a one-two 
oVer the head and shoulders as deeiaively as a Fighting 
Fitzgerald mCght have done.' ^don’t hnow whether he 
fled first or the other, but I found inyself pursuing 
tliem botli through the streets of llmighfield, at tlie 
pace of aho&t fifteen miles an liour. I was, as might 
he perhaps expected, one of the fastest runners of my 
day, and it waS easy for me to got near enough to the 
uneaned oue to trip liiuj, into llio gutter, ami administer 
a three^four ^ continuation oi'.tlic tune I Iiad played 
BO satisfactorily upon ins friend: a policeman then 
came up, apd I gave hiin into custody. If I InuMiired 
the creatures to behave as tiioy dni, nothing could 
have gone off more charmingly. When my host, 
Jack Stanhope, heard' tlic.eireum.stanei^, he was quite 
^delighted, and grateful to me beyond measure. ‘If,’ 
said he, ‘ the man in custody should want satisfaction 
for the’iicking you gave him, hci'nust have it from me, 
n^in;i.’ I said, at first, I should mueli prefer sjiooting 
him raysolf, hut gradually suffered myself to bo over¬ 
ruled; however, wc thought it better not to pres.s tlie,, 
charge, and tlic accused thought it better to take*him, 
self off quietly. But I was tlid lion of Uoughfield for 
days—Mr Stanhope’s friend, who h.ad liorsewlnppcd 
two ruffians for winking at Mr Stanhope’s sisters. I 
believe, during tltat period, 1 iniglit have taken my 
choice out of a dozen j^oung ladies for my bride; but I 
was not in want of a wife, but of a reputation. 

The iitfual routine of a military college was at last 
over,-and I found myself a eonuuissioned offii er of the 
300th regiment. My comrades, upon the whole, were 
a lighthearted, geneious set of fellows, and one or two 
of them right true friends indeed. There was but 
one entirely lilaek sheep in all the flock—Lieutenant 
Bullscye. He could sing well, play whist toleral)l 3 ’, 
and, provided all things went smoothly with him, was 
rather a jovial person, so that, I arn sorry to say, 
he was not unpopular; hut he was infamously cruel 
both to man and horse, sneering and overbearing in 
manner, and absolfitcly ofl'ensiiio to .all persons wlio 
expressed opinions contrary to bis own, whieli liap- 
peued to be singularly bad onos.^ Wtieii he was in 
■wine, the lieutenant was" something awful; rfJtffhe was 
in wine from eight o’clock p.m. to three o’eloik a.ii. 
invariably. ,Ile did not like me from tlie first, and 
,took every 'ine^ns of letfiiiff me know K. Now it 
was^y sword-belt that wat awry, and now itiy shako 
should inkVifcieen in place of the forage-cap; or I 
made such a row\t mess, or I was a sulky dog that 
never spoke. I flattered my.self, perjiaps with reason, 
that I, from the military college, k»ew ns much of 
regimental regulations ns Lieutenant Bullsejki from 
nowhere, and had probably had ns good opportunities, 
as he of Icarninn hCw to behave myself at dinner; but 
he was determined to huffy me, and bull* me ho did. 
Affairs bad* come to that crisis wlien opinion begah 
to be divided as to whether I ^ook it dcueed good- 
naturedly from Bullscye,’ or did not dare resent it. I 
had had it on my lips a score of times to warn him 
that I would throw a bottle at him if he said another 
word; but there’s many a slip’twlift the bottle and 
lip, and I had never yet mustered the pluck to do it. 
Onfe,trick he played me might have ruincil me for ever 
but for the merest accident. Ilalf-a-dozon of us had 
> been out into the country, and were about returning in 
a mail-phaeton and a dog-cart. Bullseye had been as 
disagreeable as usual during the day, and had not 
improj^^pnee dinner-time; I had left the room <to 
avoid! lounging by the inn-door looking 

on at roe tonessing of the liorses; and, the windows 
of apartmentil had jtfst quitted tcing open, I was 
foSronate enough fo hear the followjng plot;—It was- 
proposed, amidst several ‘ too .bni^s* and ‘ precious 


gliakies;’ but Bullseye, by ^reason of his ‘b.ad cmi- 
ncfieo,’ managed to get it carried. The party, under 
this and that excuse,-were to go back in the phaeton, 
tand leavenno to drivfe home alone; the live were to 
got on very fast, attire themselves as highwaymen, and 
stop poor me on the heath in the dark nigiit. And as 
tlu'y plotted, so it came to pass; but I myself was 
armed by‘tlmt time with more evil eggs and rotten 
oranges than are usually stowed in front of a young 
gentleman’s dog-cart, and singling out my especial too 
from the rest, I made his black crape but a very small 
protection to him. 

One night, he went a little further tlian any.of his 
})revious experiments: lie told me, in the presence 
of seier.al others, that, ns it was his guard-night, ho 
intended to come and duck mo in the morning between 
two and tliree; and I told him, on my part, that I 
should like to see liim at it. Tliis was accepted as a 
ri^uhir cliallenge, and I knew tliat the auditors would 
make up their minds permanently, according to my 
bellaviour. 1 was, I confess, burning with a very consi¬ 
derable passion for revenge by this time, and I arranged 
my plans wjth care; the)' were simply the placing of 
, a couple of licavy inin c.aiidlestieks by my bedside, 
and the waiting untd it was time. My friend came 
up through tlie dark as cautiously as a eat; but fear 
lias a perfect hearing, and I caught the ring of'a scab¬ 
bard against tlie banisters well enough; 1 lioard his 
footfall on'jlic landing, too ; and allowing, as 1 thought, 
just so miieh interval as would have hAught him to 
the doiir, I let fly one of my missiles as hard as I could 
fling it. lie was nearer than 1 liad calculated, and 
tell with a groan close by me; and I leaped out in 
horror to strike a light. My feet got into the wafer 
tliat was dolibtless flowing from his broken jug, and I 
-slipped up. Wlien 1 had lit the candle, I found the 
lieutenant seemingly dead upon the floor, and the wet 
on the floor to be caused by a pool of blood that was 
iiiercas^,ug momently from a wound over his temple. 
The unfortunate jinictical ^ioker was in liospital for 
seven niontlis, and he horp that terrible lesson jrrittcii 
over his brow to lii.s gr.ave. Upon consultation with his 
intimates, lie eaiue to the eonoliisioii that, under tho 
eireiiiiistaiieea—I had oicry day inquired after his 
health—it v.ofild he lietter to cut than to slioot me; 
and, except when regimental duty required, we never 
spoke to each otlief again. I e.aimot but recommend 
some such similar course of proceeding to all young 
cii.signs troubled with Bullscyes : tlie remedy is 
severe, hut it is, I believe, the best one. If you are 
plucky and strong—which you are not likely to be, or 
iiia’Iseyc would not be there—get out of bed, and lick 
him by all means; but, otherwise, take to your iron 
ciindlestiek. 

Tlierc was one man, Caiitain Childers, in tho old 
200tli, who would have redeemed tlie character of any 
regiment, although eomi'osed otherwise of BnUseyes. 
Without beingT»hat is called pious, the caj^ainwas tho 
most unaffectedly good man I ever knew; the soldiers 
of his own company positively adored him; and the 
mess, though he was nevcf a late sitter, nor more than 
a tolerable hand with a cue or a card, gave liim 
thrce«irncs-threo with greatf^t^thusiasm than to any 
other mmt Although obvlousl^^ generous, and living 
in better than most of us, kis 'expenditure ■was 
not what mi^t have been expected from one of, hi* 
supposed fffrtune. I had heard this 'remarked by 
y^ngsters mora than once, and confirmed by some 
gray-haired captain or veteran subaltofn raised for 
good conduct fron/tlio ranks. ‘Childers spends all 
his^money,’ the/ said, ‘ in buying pleasures for other 
people;’ and, certainly, if a good fairy ever did w’ear, 
the wings of a grenadier captain, it was in the gallant 
sooth, under the mortal' appellation of ChUdert« 

When my 'name was on tho top of the Us(i,of 
ensigns, and nothing but death could have msde mi ft 
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lieutenant, the fairy took me for a walk upon Chatham, 
ramparts; and tlio conversation turning upon tl|e' 
purciiase-systcm, I expressed n^ opinion against jt 
strongly enough. ‘Look at Ca^ain Sloman, who is 
only one step before you,’ I said, ‘and has been in 
the regiment fifteen years longer than yourself! Look 
at young Grecnom, who is the third purchasing ensign, 
who will walk over my head; .and only watch the 
trickery and blackdegging tlia.t. take place all tlie year 
round, about buying this and tiiat man out of the 
regiment altogether, that the ricli ones may get on, 
and four hundred pounds is wanted from one, and 
two hundred pounds from another, according ns ho is 
benefited by the alteration.’ 

‘All quite true,’ replied Childers; ‘and although 
the purchasing-system does prevent great senility 
among the commanding-officers, it is, upon the wliole, 
a very indifferent plan ; hut remember, you need qply 
liave tho regulation-money—which you are act*(lly 
forbidden to exceed—once lodged at Cox’s, and tro 
power on earth can oblige you to be passed over.’ * 

‘Yes, captain. But what young man is prepared, 
with ever so much justice oh liis side, 40 dare tlie 
indignation of his hrotlier-offieera in tlius stopping 
tlie promotion of half th 6 regiment ? Could any more 
odious system liave been contrived than this, wliicli 
renders an honest man who does his duty an object of 
contempt ? And, moreover, liow few of us liave even 
this regulation-money ? Wlicre, for instanf|p, am I to 
look for it, or Jones, or Smitli, or Robinson ?’ 

‘That,’ said the captain, speaking slowly, aiW witli 
some hesitation, ‘ is just what 1 w.anted to get .at. Tlie 
fact is, I liavc some loose cash lying idle; and if you 
will permit me to lend it to you until you arc a general 
officer, with a regiment of your own, and tlifs cominand- 
antsliip, say. of Cliatliam, it will confer on mo .a great 
pleasure. No, tticrc’s no obligation; IJook upon it 
quite ns an itivcslinent, I assure you, and tlio money 
shall be lodged for you at once. You will bg quiet 
about tliis, please, to ovejybody, and liiiit, if people 
wonder, at an unexpected legjcv.’ 

Captain Sloman, wlioni Cluhiers bad insisted on 
placing before liimself on tlie Array List, Iiad had a 
legacy of tliis sort before me, and four or five otlier 
officers besides ; and, thanks to our coranlhii benefactor, 
I was a lieutenant before tlie year was out. My grati¬ 
tude to this man turned to affectffiii, wlrch increased 
as I came to know liiin better; from his companion. I 
became bis friend. I talked to liim unreservedly, as I 
would have talked to a wise and tender-hearted elder 
brother; and, at last, I told liim alL I had read of 
some, similarly afflicted with myself, who bad foiyid 
noble mentors—men wlio, brave as lions themselves, 
had pity and advice for their weaker brethren—and 
Childers, I said to myself, is surely one of these. I 
revealed my secret; I said to him, the man whom you 
liave made your friend is a coward. 

I knew at^once that I had gone too far; I liad rashly 
judged thuhigh-minded, honourable man to be able 
to reason calmly even on this matter. He could not 
conceal from me that he wa» deeply shocked: he said 
I was most culpable in entering tho service at all; tliat 
I ought to leave it whijo no riiiscliief had yet| been 
<R>ne; and then, on a swMen, tlie remembraiye of what 
ii« had done for me struck liim, and lie <K>!»ured to the 
very roots of hU hair. I said I wouldjsell out, if lie 
pleased, as I was in his hands—-a cruej a»d improper 
speech (enough, but I was very angry and disappointed 
he onl^ replied: ‘ Let us sleep'on this, and talk 
more about it to-morrow morning.' . 

. 1 tossed and tumbled sleepless on nr^ little camp-fed, 
cursing my folly and anathematising the whole martial 
raoe ; but, soon after dawn, Childers came in witli 
outstretched liand; and ‘Forgive me, my dear fellgjr; 
ypu were right,’ he said-: ‘ your conductWiaa been very 
praiseworthy. By all means, seek’every opportunity 
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of strengthening your nerves; and I liope, please God, 

see you one day by my side in battle for God and 
the Queen‘against somebody.’ ’ 

Not eighteen, months froth that time, th^news of tlie 
declaration of war with Russia came to us while at 
mess, and I cheered a^ lustily as any : .perhaps the 
danger seemed then so dist.aqt, or else, as I believe, 
my desire to sbeV ra)'self worthy of tlie trust wliicli 
Childers Iiad in me, outweighed my fears.' 'I’lie town 
wliero vi'e were quartered was soon ringing with prepara¬ 
tion for the field; the harbour was cliokcd witli frigates 
and transports for embarkation^jiaiid among the first 
regiments that received tlie route for the. East was 
the old 200tli. * 

In the dirty troop-sliip Obstinate, \ was soon eon- 
viiiced that fear itself-.was not without it master: 
unaccustomed ns I was to the ocean, I saw, in tlie Bay 
of Uiscay, wav^ after wave rise above the topn^pst of 
our vessel, and gulf after gulf yawning to receive us, 
■ttitlioiit a touch of terror. It'mert iiad liauled me from 
my noisome berth, or^orn me from the dock-aide, to 
which I was generally lashed, to hurl me into those , 
roaring depths, I should neither have been alarmed not 
surprised. Unutterable sickness had seized upon body 
a^id sJul; lint when wc had passed the Straits, and the 
fair blue Mediterranean*broke into smiles around us, it 
seemed as if I was w.aking in lionven after purgatorial 
pains. I promenaded tlie deck, and listened to the 
inspiriting Cheer. JSoys, Cheer, of out good band with 
a high heart. The incessant ndte of war that pealed 
from everywhere was irresistibly blitlie; and the 
enthusiasm, and sensibly closer alliance amogp our¬ 
selves, invigorated me greally. To a constitiitjqnal 
coward, a danger that threatens him in common witli 
otliers, is liglit compared with one wliicli affect.s him 
alone; tliat want of reliance and distrust which ho 
feels in himself, lie is far from transferring to his 
companions; bo is inclined rather to believe in their 
invincibility, in proportion a.s lie doubts liis own; 
and of all tlie hopeful liearts that beat at Gallipoli in 
1854, tlierc was none that looked forward to the issue 
of tlio coming conflict witli less mistrust tlian mine. 

T purposely confined^ myself as pnuch as possible to 
this general anticipation; I carefully sliut out all 1 
morbid forebodings of wliat might liappen to nie j 
person<ai(y!; I prayeS fervently to bo rendered a brave ! 
iiKSii, for my country’s sake ; I called every reflgp^on 
of prudence, .and every sentiment of lionour, to aid my 
deteniiitiatten. I think -^lo 4nan in tlio British army 
had so hffrd a b.attlo to fighi before he louclioil Ruasian’ 
soil as T. * 

On Thursday the 14tli of Septembyf^ Wc rarae in sight 
of the long level coast whereon we were to land, and 
unfortunate])- oiy* regiment disembarked on that very 
day ; I slept that night in a pouring rain without any 
sort of roof to shelter me. Childers and 1 had got 
under the lee of a hayrick for some tiipr^ but a stronger 
than we, a. gjneral witli ids staff, indeed, dislodged 
us from Jinl enviable position. ](VliBt a miserable ap-' 
pcarance did tliat bright army ofSthe day before present 
at daybreak ! A drizzling rain Was still falling dully 
upon garments already like so miicli sponge ; the very 
bugles seemed to have water in their waltjnt notes; 
and the flags, that were set hero and there to mark the 
ground to .be taken up by the different divisions, clung 
miserably together in wet folds. Nearly a week was 
passed in tills picnicking fashion; and, except a little 
skirmishing with Cossacks and the visits of a stray , 
cannon-ball or two, which did no execution, wo saw 
and heard little of the Russians. On tho lOlh, ‘vve 
theinorth side of the Alma. The position 
of my regiment, as we moved forward on the following 
morning to the river-bank, was almost on the extrema 
left of the army ;]|)>efore vjs spread great cliffs of 8^9 
700 feet in height, intersected bysd'cep ravines, ,aiid 
between fltem and the itream w'erc broad belts of 
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vineynrJ; a fair prospect to look upon,' as nature made 
it. But besides the ravines, tiiere were trenches du^ 
along tlie hdlside, and a great triangular battery near 
the suiiiinit; otlier lesser lAttories could be seen com- 
thanding the approaches; and the broken ground in 
front, as was soon discoveieil.,w(is set with riflemen. 
Our nolde ships had sailed beside us as we marclied, 
arid their shells cleared the more exposed heights of 
the hill of its defenders pretty rapidly. To avoid the 
fire from tire Russian guns, we were, most of us, lying 
upon the gromid in wailing fur tlie signal to advance. 
I lay quite quiet, wiUi my hand upon my lieart, to feel 
how it was going : it was going a good deal faster than 
I could have wisired; my sword, too, seemed to tremble 
in my liajid rather more than mere c.witetnont ac¬ 
counted for. The hurtling of tV.? balls certainly sounded 
terribly, and the bursting of the shells a good deal 
yronei In the front, the ]|nssian village was a mass of 
flame and smoke ; and to the right, amidst continuous 
streams of fire, I could ka- the attack of the Srencli. 
The nimble Zouaves wont up ^he hill at a trot, and 
leaped from rock to rook like ehamois; hut when they 
reached the summit, they drew together tlieir scattered 
lines, and the Russian riflemen fell luiek before tire 
bayonet upon their mam liody. At this ruomenv, aiyf 
about two o’clock—for I was so ‘ superfluous,’ as 
Falstaflf says, as to look at my watch, inecliaiiicaliy 
and without intent—the word was given to advance. 
I felt cold and skik as I strode forward, Imt willi no 
definite idea of any Sort; pre.sently. the cannon balls 
made little lanes of ns to left and right; and a desire 
to pregg on took strong possession of me. Ii' that 
horrible passage of the river, niul with a consciousness 
of perhaps being the indjvidual mark of a Russian 
sharpshooter, I remember a tlunight struck me, of how' 
absurd it was to he m the water with one’s clotlics on. 
The next moment we w'cre out of line, and stumbling 
over fallen trees and amongst the vines; and now, with 
a cheer that was useful to one at least amongst us, 
how-ever it took awmy from that stock ot wind which 
we ivere about so greatly to need, we charged the hill. 

As we left the vineyard, and when we were first face 
to face with the gr\*at iiattery i^'ove ns, f liildcr!, witii 
^radiant smile upon his features, oflered me a huncii 
OT grapes; I gave him a look of gratitude for more 
than the outward and visiljle Afrcshmen(tv*«>nd we 
climbed the steep side hy side. The storm of hall and 
cannon-shot^ that poured upon us now was terrific : the 
men fell dead on all side*; sbtne droppinavover with a 
groWh and sonfe leaping tip into tlie air wifci musket 
in hand>w.or| ymning to eartli lifeless. 1 longed to 
change this TioAair for a liand-to-hand encounter, 
as much as the bravest. Tiie volumes of smoke 
that rolled in front of us prevented, me fiom taking 
exact mark of our progress; and I pushed •forward 
with all my speed, witli more zeal than knowledge. 
Suddenly tlie kkitek air faded for a moment, and 1 saw 
the parapet of the stochbde right in fismt: about a 
dozen ot oh^ fellows wore alongside of njp with their 
teeth clenched and eyes absolijtely darting flame. I 
remember wondering whether I looked half as fornii- 
dable as llicj'. Suddenly a tremendous mass leaped out 
of thejredoubt, aud the next moment I was thrown to 
the gnmnd with a dreadful shock. When I came to 
consciousness, I felt a heavy weight ppon nje, the body 
of a man still quivering in the throes of death ; more¬ 
over, I was covered with blood, which rained upon me 
from above in streams. My foe—a Russian ensign— 
had been run through tlic body by. my own sword 
■whiohT was yet liolding by the Hilt. Jn the sally from 
the brought a nmskeS with Him as ujell 

as and thus encumbered, in* Ids leap from the 

^^^Knt had struck ins bayonet into the garth 
forward witb his wliol< weight upon my 
IM^-piint; To •this .1 owed my atemption from tl»e 
”ihat L saw had overtaKeu myjcompanions. The 
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gallant 200thfor the moment had given way. To shake 
<^self free from the dead mitn, aud to wave his banner 
im the air with a cry; was tlie work of an irresistible 
impulse. 1 heard the*cry returned; and immediately a 
gsbarp pain seized me, J seArcely knew wliere, aim I 
fell heavily, and rolled dVef ws4.oyer again like a log. 
'I'Kc gallant 200th liad not been ^driven far; I could 
diitinguisii their individual voices aS they bore the 
Russians back again'towards thein'^tness; I could 
hear the ‘Steady, steady, my raen/'of old Captain 
Sloman above the crack of tlie rifles and .the ring of 
steel. How mueh more gratifying this, would have 
been, I thought, if the Russians were not being driven 
across my body. I had their flag, toO, tightly grasped 
in iny left hand, and the sight of it would be sure to 
exaspcTale them. I do not think I had the least inten¬ 
tion ot giving it up; 1 knew it was an opportunity for 
estahlislung a character, such as would never return 
ag,.fc.;. Slowly, and with extreme pain, I dragged its 
sVlken folds beneath me, and covered it up as well as I 
could—it was not yet quite the time to make a boast 
ot my tropliy. ,I shut my eyes as the flying foe came 
over me; t^hoy were retreating backwards, and firing 
at every' ten steps or so; one of them actuidly' loaded 
his gun while Ins foot was upon my chest; then the 
stream of men rolled beyond me, and I knew my 
friends were close at hand. Suddenly there was a 
great cry in a strange language, and 1 looked up, and 
saw two ^vussians rushing hack to where I lay'. The 
sharp hot pain of a bayonet ran through my side ns 
one sbized liold of the flagstaff. I grasped it tighter, 
as much througli agony as determination,,and they 
had no time to stab' again : a couple of grenadiers of 
my regiment were ujion them in an in.stant, and I 
knew that', was saved. Saved, but saved for wliat ? 
The noise of battle increased and died away; the heat 
of noon was^ succeeded I'y tlie dews of evening, mid 
still I lay in a half faint, and choked with thirst, at 
Iho foot of the redoubt upon Alma Hill. I had a dull 
pain ail over me; hut the younil in my arm was the 
most agonising. 1 began to wish that I had been killed 
outright; my’ mind wiAulered vaguely about, from my 
dear friends at liomc to the Rnssiiiii ensign, vilioui I 
began to think also my relative, and over all thccv'cuts 
of my life. ' ! 

Picsently a man stooped over me, and said: ‘Arc I 
you alive, sir? and^will you take a dhrop o’ drink?’ 

He gave mio the divincst draught—some water— 
that I ever yet tasted ; and rny tongue, lliat had cloven 
to the roof of my mouth, was loosened. 1 said ; ‘ Tell 
Captain Childers of the 200th that his friend lies here 
w'ith a Russian flag—don’t by any means forget the 
flag —and here is iiiy watch for yon, with thanks, my 
man.’ 

‘ Rape your watch, yer honour, and see how' short a 
time Til lie gone for you,’ said tlie kind fellow; and 
down he ran over the lieaps of Russians, as if Alma 
field had teen One-tree Hill in Greenwich Park upon 
a Sunday'. He soon returned with the ^ood captain 
and a couple of scarfs to carry me down in. 

‘Wliail’ exclaimed Ciiilders, as I shewed him my 
cherished banner, ‘ are you then' the young hero who 
vpas |een waving the liussian^ag between their buttery 
and theiVolves ?—whose fixA was first on the stockade ? 
—vvlio leJSije wliole regiment by half-l-dozen yards? 
Why, we :gav» three cheers for you when tliey. slipt 
you down,® a4i swore to bo revengeiV for so flue ^ 
t’lJlow; but we thought it was poor BuUse^e.’ , , 

‘ f)h, confound Bullseye,’ said 1. * , 

tXay, don’t do Aat,' said Childers gravely; ‘for be 
fo|ght like a bAve soldier, and died a gallant deatl'i: 
hu was run through the heart'in that .^iaiae sally 
from the guns.’ * 

♦ly hospital was under,a tilted cart for foar-fiind- 
tweiity hour^^and then I was sent on board ship, and 
afterwards to Scu'tari. The surgeons say I have had 
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a lung shot through, and njust ta^e great care of r^- 
self; and I shall go hopping,-liVe a robin on one lejp^ 
to tlie end of my life. .The belt balsajn which niy 
■woapds could have had ndministerfed to me by 
Chilaers himself: he procored"'me a copy of the 
general’s dispatcli, wherelft there was an especial men¬ 
tion of the lieutenant who took the Russian colou5r. 
The lieutenant js ‘ now"'therefore a captain; and 
Childers, wlio la'ncS^^oIonel Childers, writes to him 
from the trenches y’erjr regularly. lie says he believes 
I behaved better, fl^dier the circmnstances, than any 
hero of the Alma day. 

To ail my Tcltof-sufferers,.then, this my story, with 
deep sympathy, is dedicated.' Treat each your fears 
as though they were bad tempers or vicious lior.scs, to 
be struggled with on all occasions, and never sufl'ered 
to obtain the' upper hand : call in to your assistance 
all possible aids of irnngination and liuinour : ‘be v^ry 
cautious to keep this sad secret of yours—few 
and few'er w'Oinoii, are fit to he intruhted with it—5 
have told you mine for the benefit of you all. ’ 

If you. saw me witll my sling and» bandages, niy 
grand moustaches .and my Alma medal, yau would, I 
think, for the future not despair. i)o your best, and 
you may yet wear a feather in your caps, and tliat 
not a white one. 


THE BTAIE-BOOKS OF A NEW KINGDOM. 

» 

Ai.l men know tliat the Blue-hooks of Great Britain 
form an interminable series of folio piililuWions, 
varying from a quarter of an ineli to nearly a foot in 
thickness, and that they contain in detail, not the 
speeches, but the practical proceedings of giailiament, 
and furiii.sh ample nialerials for the lii.story of the 
country, political, commercial, fiscal, statistical, crimi¬ 
nal, educational, ceelcsiasticiil. To grapple with a 
libnary like this, even confining ourselves to i^single 
year, woqld be out of thertiiieslion hero ; hut, lu<-kily, 
we have now-before us the csttire blue-book literature 
of anotlier kingdom, formed on tlic model of our own, 
the whole series contained within the manageable 
bulk of a thill octavo. Tlic kingdom wa .allude to is 
under the constitutional government of king, lords, 
and commons; and its ministers*are >nglo-Saxons, 
speaking and writing the English language. It is 
called tile kingdom of the Hawaiian Islands, better 
known in our hemispiiere as the Sandwich Islands. In 
the time of Captain Cook, this little country, we all 
know, was in a state of savagisra; in IrilO, tlie kffig 
granted a constitutional govoriiment; and in 1851, the 
election of representatives by ballot was introduced. 
At present, the entire population is 73,137. . 

The collection of state-papers begins with the Report 
of the Mini^fcr of Public Instruction, dated 7t.li April 
H855..-By this it appears that the numlier of fn-e- 
•choois taught in the native language was 402, with 
10,241 scholars, learning reatiing, writing, aritlimetic, 
geography, and vocal music. Tliese seliuols are sup¬ 
ported by a tax, and thft total amount exp^d^d on 
them for the ^nancialf«year was nearly 21,0<>u dollars. 
Religion is not tauglit; but the cbildren read such 
reli^ous books as they are furnished swith by their 
parents. Bpifles the common schools, taertf arc various 
others, .parHijfilarly those in which Rngtisli is tan;^t 
to the natives. On these the minister of instruction 
in^es the following remarks:—‘^am but iniperfcatly 
informed as to the progress the native children Ijllve 
made in acquiring the English language—to them 
a most difficult one—during the year; but, judging 
frbtn those I Jiave visited, it is very encouraging, if he 
fact that they ore generally much invested in the 
fl|udy, and detennined to overcome all its difficulties; 


! does much to relieve the task of the teacher; and it 
longer remains a matter of doubt that Hawaiians 
will acquire English. Tliis is a new era iq^our edu¬ 
cational history, and creates more hope of Ar ultimate 
success in jireparing tlie native race to meet tlie 
white man on somethini- like terms of equality, than 
any we have ever before been.perniitted to entertain. 
'I'lie struggle will bo n long, tedious, and expensive 
one; but if sUeccssful—as it undoubtedly will be— 
all labour, care, and expenditure on this account 
will he richly repaid. • The introdoction ^ the 
English language to the native race will be one of 
the distiiigUialiing gloriep of liis majesty’s reign.’ 

Coimeclod witli cduentioii, tlic paper tout'lies on the 
sulijoct of public morals. Property and life, it inlorms 
ii.s, are as secure as in ffsy country; while the grb.sser 
eriiiics—.sucli as robberies, murders, ineendiarisms, and 
the like—aie si^doin heard of among the people. Tlie 
gr.and vices are drunkenness, sexual immorality—and 
‘ furious riding.’ Tlic lower ilassts tif tho people live 
in tlie same social state,^as our own lowest elasses* Ono 
would tlmik the suh.iect of the Report was the condition 
of the low iodging-housos of onrown great tovjiis. ''AS 
p guiicr.il thing, tlieir doiiicsiie condition is wretched, 
a^)d nilist uiifavouralile lo morals. Living, as most of 
them do—one, two, or three families, as the case may 
be—packed together in mud or grass huts, without 
partitions or separate apartments, what opportunity 
can tliere be for fiiniily government, for a proper 
training of children, especially foV bringing up young 
girls to habits of iiiodest 3 ', cleanliness, and industry, 
so essential to noman’s cliaraeter? .'The thing is 
impossible. It is for «.'int of tins domestic training, 
tamil}' gnvcrimient, habits of industry', and punty, 
tliat so niaii^' young })i' 0 |ih! go astr.iy.’ Tiie remedy 
proposed in the now kingdom for the evil lias only 
faintly, if at all, suggested itself to us in our old 
country. It is to cdiiciite tlic females, by receiving 
great mimbeis of them into the English schools. An 
educated female, tr.aiiicd in any considerable degree 
to proper domestic liabits, will not be contented long 
to mix with a crowd of mere women and cliihlren, 
living like a herd of siyne 111 a small grass-hut. Sucli 
females would become the mothers of the people; ai^ 
the minister quotes the philosophical saying of tlft 
first Ni.ptVion, who,'Vhen asked what was wanted to 
make Franco great and hapjiy, replied — ‘ 

Idleness is tlie root of the evil. Tliis slate of tilings 
is rendered'worse in tlid isOv kingdom by the very 
kimllinesf’and liberality of tlie native Character, fer in 
these terrible dons the inhabitants su bs ist ja^fommoti. 
What one individual earns is spentXftuTOg the wdiolc. 
Many an industrious native assured tlie reporter, that 
lie might as well,lit idle as work, for the fruits of Ida 
labour rerc all consumed by bis friends in and about 
the house, and he liad not tlie power to send them 
aw.ay, or set tliem to work. Tlie Ha^ftiians are still 
savages in t’xeir .ilihorrenee *f mor/ work tlian barely 
suffiee.s furj^lieir support; and ajftliough poesessing the 
rights of frj|enien, likv> tlie eniafeipated slaves of our 
West Indies’ tliey are satisfied vmth mere animal life. 

The Chief-justice of Hie Suwenic Court does not 
take .so favourable a view of the position of the new 
kingdom as the Minister of Eublic Instructiorit The 
great liesc-ltiiig vices we have mentioned he considers 
to be evils wliieh threaten speedy destruction to the 
race. ‘Every year we are diminishing 'tn numbers, 
every day w^e are wasting away, and breatlting shorter 
and fainter. The history of the past teaches us the 
events of the ffiture; and if we will not read, and 
ht»?d its le8Son4 nothing can avert our impending 
destruction. I speak plainly on the subject, because I 
feel deeply. I feel that the truth should be known, and 
tlio nation aronjkd to tjie fpiportance of preseraing 
its own existence! There are alreaiy laws prohibiting 
the sale of spiritttus liqu5rs to the natives; but these; 
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it seems, are easily evaded. ■ Tlie so-called small- 
beer, for instance, wliicli is legally solil, is dnigge\) 
■with all in^nner of intoricating poisons. "This liigli 
functionary recommends the enactment of the most 
s'tringent Igws for protecting the people from them¬ 
selves, scoirting tile idea'- of standing upon such 
punctilios ■with the Hawaiians as ■would be necessary 
with a people in the condition of tlic linglisli, Frcncli, 
or Americahs. 

A portion of one of those blue-books is occupied ■\vith 
the (^ir of tne resignation' of the chief-justice, who 
wished to retire fnwp the toils of office in conse¬ 
quence of ill-he.'iltli. Kemonstrances, however, were 
made througli the king liy the bar of Honolulu, wlio 
asserted t!»at no fit person could be found to take tbe 
place'; and at length Mr L<n' yielded to a written 
request from Kaniehnmeha IV. liimself, and consented 
to retain office. • , i 

In matters of finance, tbe disbursements of the young 
kingdom were .‘!18,f;2'l dollars, defrayed out of receipts 
' nmoiuking to dollars. „Tliis would seem very 

agrpcable; hut the reporter complains, nevertheless, 
fliat they arc buying too mucli and selling too little; 
.and lie is under some jicrplciity ns to a sum of l<10(ij 
dollars voted by tbe legislative council to the qih'cn 
the l.ate Kamehamelia III. Tlib monarch died, and tlie 
lady became the queen-dowager, for whom no pro¬ 
vision was made. What to do about tlic L.fiO or L 70 
still due to lier iM licr former capacity? The legisla¬ 
tive council, lie opinf'S, should consider wlictlicr any 
further aid, in the sliape of an annuity, ought to be 
grant^to tliq quecn-dowager. 

It will serve to tlirow some light upon tlic status 
gained by the new kingdom, if wo nieiitiou timt tlic i 
number of foreign letters sent and received in the year j 
was 41,484, niul that of inter-island letters 27,000. 
The number of newspapers received from' abroad was 
about 30,000. 

Wc come now to heavy political matters, wliicli we 
do not profess to understand very well. A proclama¬ 
tion from the king declares tliat his covernment lias 
been in danger, but rescued by tlic offer of prompt 
assistance made by tlie representatives at his court ! 
qf the United States, Groat liritaiii, and Fraiiee. Tliia, [ 
we presume, allndes to the doings of the Aiiierieim 
filibusters, wlio were put down c*liiefly by rfW* energy 
and loyalty of others of tlieir own countrj men, who 
are very well satisfied witli tlie freedom, security, and 
light takation, of tlie nev^kiftgdoin as it sxists. The 
foreign minister goes into Ainie serious specu'ititions on 
the subie'ft^ a,..._, ^ 

‘1 ■will notcm^al from you,’ says he, ‘ tliat tlio 
great, and only great question now deserving serious 
consideration, is tliat of whether the lUiwaiian kingdom 
ran exist as a separate state or not f ’ lie is ofaopinion 
that it can; and he gives various reasons connected 
with the growi^;; prosperity of tile country; but adds : 

‘ Such, briefiy, in my viewq are our inlierikiit means of 
an independent national existence; but alljilicse means 
are rendered unavailing by tWb causes of internal 
disorganisation before referred to, intimately associated 
as ‘those causes are witli the cupidity of a few selfish 
indivi4,ualE seeking to obtain a speculative value to 
their lands, contracts, &c., acquired under tlie king’s 
goveroment. The number of these selfish and turbu- 
, Itot individuals is increasing every day ; bound by no 
ties of gratitude or of loyalty to the king, knowing no 
, real .restraints, eitlior of religion or morality, if they 
caiinot overturn the government, winch lias loaded 
them with, benefactions, by artful prtjjjences, they will 
not scruple to resort to force, and U invite In aid»of 
that force aji invasion of the lawlcsf men who abound 
in Califonjiia., To resist such a combination, physical 
force “Will .be of *ny. avail 4 tho elements of 


suehJilpKio are Hot wanting; but Under our present 
.tjpjiwtttion, it is impossible to it an efficient 


ori'anisation, and to keep it^up in a state of efficiency, 
agid to apply it with the' promptitude and energy 
necessary to suppress rebellion.’ 

Then fellow various treaties betvi'een ■various high 
contracting parties, and tlio correspondence reliwive 
thereto. As a specimen, wo give the following Circular, 
addressed liy the foreign ministte pending some dis¬ 
pute with lin'inen, to the representatives of England, 
France, and the Unit'd] .States Snt —The word, the 
iionour, and the fiiitli of a king being held sacred in all 
civilised countries under regal government, I have the 
honour to inquire of you, if you know of any example 
in wbicti a sovereign lias refused to ratify a treaty, 
negotiated and concluded by liis own order, at his own 
court, by Iiis own minister of foreign affairs? or if 
you know of any writer on international law, on whose 
autliority .a sovereign could justify himself for such 
refusal W You will imicli oblige me by replying to these 
oj/esdons at your earliest eonvcnionce. With the 
Inglicst respect, 1 liiive the lionuur to be, sir, your 
in6st obedient liumble servant—H. C. Wvi-i.iE.’ 

To tills iiregi'.ant question, otJr own consul replied by 
saying: ‘I,know of no case, ns described by you, ever 
to liavc occurred, or of any writer on intcriiatiunal livw, 
VI liosc autliority, under tlic circumstances, ns set forth, 
a sovereign could plead to justify himself for a refusal. 
—I have the Iionour to be, sir, your most obedient, 
liumble sorv.ant—W m. Mii.'t.ek.’ Tliis William Miller 
is the om*? celebrated South American patriot-genera!, 
wliosp niemoirs, written by liis brother, were published 
a go()h- many years ago. It would be difficult to find 
a sjiot on the hero’s body witliout tlio scar of a wound. 
We had the pleasure of knowing him in London when' 
in the zenith of liis fame, and wc could swear to the 
autlienti<:it.\^of tliat frank, bluff answer to the Hawaiian 
minister. Tlie French consul’s reply was learned and 
difl’use. It cites Vattcl, G. F. de Martens, Bynkcr- 
sbock, Jitid Wheiiton, and fin.illy arrives at tbe’samc 
point ^o wliich Miller Orives at once, as if with the 
-point of liis sword. , 

The Mr Wyllie wlio .nks tlie question is a coimtry- 
miin of our own, from Ar'rsliire, and one of the most 
energetic of the ministers who .arc endeavouring to 
work out the new system of government, lie acts 
at once as tile minister of foreign relations and the 
minister at war. The cliicf-jiistico of the supreme 
court, Air l.ee, is ait American. The code of laws was 
originally fr.lmcd by Mr Kicord, then attorney-general, 
also an Anicricmi, now in California, 'riiu minister 
of finance, Mr Eli.slia Allen, was formerly American 
consul; and tlic minister of the interior, Mr Young, 
is^thc son of a Briton, wliose wife is a native lady qf 
liigli birtli, of wliom Madame Pfeifier makes honourable 
mention on account of licr courtesy and high-breeding. 
The king, Kamcliiimclia, is n inan of sound sense and 
good ability; and Iiis speech to the privy-council on 
ills acco.ssion to the throne, in liis twenty-sixth year, 
miglit serve a9- a model for princes of ^greater and 
older nations. His speeches in the House of S||pbleii, 
before liis accession, are said to have excelled, both 
in eloquence and soundiKss of views, not only those 
of Ilia own countrymen, but those of the foreign 
miniqtci;^. . 

All ths^ however, lias nothhuf to do with our lllue- 
hooks, which "lire confined to state-papers. These, of 
course, break eff abruptly; for an official year ha( nd 
natural Unfit, Vaeyond the additions at the bottom of 
the columns of figures. It breaks off, however, at an 
iiiteresting epocli, full of speculations ©"h the fate of 
the new kingdom. ^ The maritime nations of Rqpope 
ha%e ail an intcAist in preserving the independoftce. ^ 
tiiis state as a centre and pivot bf the comipetoe of 
the Pacific; and their simply affording the means of 
tr.'snsport, miglit gather 40 the Hawaiisn Islands a 
population oWhe natives of the region able to coun: 
teraet tbe inflaeneo of any single foreign power^ 
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KnmeliaiAelia, however, can do nothing of himself, his 
small revenue being only*just sufficient to meet tliej 
necessary expenses of his government. * 

• <■ 1 

herd, as we passi down the wide pastures, and see 
his two beautiful white goats, the only two objects 
breaking tjiat elope of frcsli shining grass, smiles and 
s.iys: ‘Vous f'aites votre promenade, m^Smoiselle !’ 
Even the pretty little boy of four or five, curled up 
asleep under a haystack, ojiena his blue eyes with that 
sweet, doubtful smile that takes captive tlic heart, and 
warbles out: ‘Btaijour, niadartie.' On one occasion, ■! 
explored a new way, and arrived at a eerlpin cottage, 
a lonely, iib.aiidoned, poetic cottage, wlireh stands on 
its own knoll of green-swurd, in its own^irelo of trees, 
and among its own nieadows, so charmingly siniated, 
hut so hopelessly forsaken, andVo which there seems 
no possible access till oifo has found and followed the 
se.ireely visible tr.iek upward, and come close to it. A 
light white garden-gate, left iiogleetodly open, .and a 
green walk, lead to tlie Cottage; a superb walnut-tree 
ami Spanish ehestiiut-trec embower it; a vine gr^ows 
on one of the wftlls, it.s ncgleeled grapes fast ripening. 
Glosed wiiiilows, barred doovs, grass-grown court, a s 
blank look, and signs of growing disrepair, spgak of 
the sixteen yc.ars it hall hi'cn loft thus. It stands so 
close on the brow of the hill, it looks ns if a toacU 
would push it down into the vale, wliose beautiful 
•xpanpc it seems Uaniiig over to behold. 

• In a hollow just bel^iw, 1 saw a girl tending two 
cows—the nyinpli of the solitude. 1 accosted her. She 
had a sweet little face of npirputnl caste, with the usual 
gr.ivc, plaintive expression of young jvomanhood here; 
liw large brown-black eyes, wi^i summer lightnings 
in them, brooded over by darkest lashes, were full of 
grave, latent passion, like the (-yes of Creoles; but her 
voice bad a clear, young music in it, find hei '•eplies 
w'trl* eliecvful. She was fourteen years old ; her name 
Loiii.se Moiily; she w.is servant to M. Beschamps, a 
farmer at Les (Iriiieaux, .and kept his two cows here 
from eaily nuini (ill nightfall; lier mistress assists her 
to lend them in the morning-, and to drive them in at 
dusk. Adieu, then, Louise Mouly; pursue, as yet, in 
innocent solitude, your life of iiastoriil duty'. Some 
day, your cows will bo left to stray, while those eyes 
of still Ibime talk with oilier eyes. 

Another wedding in the village, wliich, of course, 
Argentine has begged'us to come and see with her. 

It was that of a young man named Broii, son to our 
jiort'-u.si:'J'.eau, to lic’pee, a hoimc in a hourgeoise family 
at Moiilbri!ii. There wore to be no noccs —that is to 
say, no dinner and ball, as it was not a grand affairt On 
arriving at tlie little plactp w.g found that the wedding- 
party wejgtall inside the fj^airic. getting tlirough the 
]n-eviou3 civil marriage •.-we waited, theref^', at Tiho 
door. The bridegroom’s* lirst-cousii^ to the 

cure's brotlier, the tailor; the bride IS an enfant trouvee, 
wliosc mother eviji lia.s never been discovered, 'riierc 
was a long dela/ at the mairic, from a difficulty in 
finding flapers, and from no preliminary formulas haring 
been got through. This was not owing only to cam- 
pagna/d awkwardness, hut to diffleultiJ^ made by the 
father, who itislikcd tlic inaA-b, and would do nothing 
to help—all «ut oipurcjntkhancet£, they sai(l. 

Tlie young man ran off to get sonic p.aper or other. 
‘Vojcz! il plcure,’ said Argentine, lie was a gentle, 
rather timid-looking young man* with smooth straight 
black hair, a bl.ack coat, and a rod rose at his button¬ 
hole. Wo criticised the colour of the coat; a maid¬ 
servant who had joined us, a fat, fair, vicious-looking 
young creature, sliutting one eye languishingly,,anil 
munching something after her invariable custom, gave 

Iter vote peremptorily for black as the most distingud. ' 

In tlu) moanl-hile, the bridal corttigo began to 
assemble. « The »idegrobtn’s two sisters—round-faced 
codntry-maidenSjVblooming and smiling, saucy and 
coquettish, in white jacquenet, blue sashes, and laee- 
caps—appeared, ^trying a banner with a’pietuied 
Virgin upon it; ilia wa|*for ,the brHo. Then, c4foe 
the bedeau in groncte tenue! The nevr. lalack 

. 1 

TILL AGE-LIPE IN E li A N C E. 

IN TWO p'AJiTS.—CONCLUSION. 

• 

Sometime after the fete of .St-Eust.ache, j’frgentinc 
told us of a lial de nores, that was to take place 
in the village. The occasion was the marriage of 
Madcmoisollo ’ Allard, daughter to the auheryiste of 
L’Etoile du Nord, to a young architect from I’aris. 
The bride, who has delighted Argentine and I.ouiso 
with a special invitation, is a pretty girl of eighteen; 
she has had many offers, but prcfois tins onV; and 
has made, we arc told, a regular love-match, that 
! 1 wonder and joy to Ercneli female hearts. Nmv eaine 
t! a toilet anxiety: at a wedding-hall, it ifi rle rwuenr^T 
\ 1 all the demoiselles to wear white muslin. Argeiit^ 

; is too good a Erenchwoman to tliink of violating ies 

1 convenances; but she has no white muslin dress, .and 

S no time to buy and make iiji one. 1 cbnsultcd Made- 
j moisellc Gerard, and resolved to de what sBe purposed 
; —to lend a mualiu skirt for the oee:ision. Never was 
! offer more welcome, or more gratefully aeeepted. With 

1 true Freucli tact, Argentine explained that tlie invita- 
'■ tion was a compliment to us, as they scarcely knew 
her, and she wished to do us credit oil the occpision. 

I But alas! next day came a letter, summondig Argeii- 

. tine to her dying mother in Vicardi. It was (jj^dated 
' by the mother, and was as follows:— 

: ‘Ma ciiEiiE Eili. 1 !—.7e te soulmitc h' bonjour et cn 

! memo temps pour m’lnformcr de IVuit dc ta santd. 

! Quant U moi, il faul me lever iv deux ct m^' eouelier h 
deux; voilii <piiu/e jours <)ue eela m'.i pois. J.fa 
pauvre fiile, jo suis dans uuo trisle pjMtioii. Ma 
pauvre Argentine si tu vouhiis vi'iiir me voir aiaiit 
de niourir, ecla mo ferail uii plaisir sciisihle, surtont 
ma pauvre lille jo voudrais to voir avant do uiourir, 

■ ear je suis dans nnc trisvo position. Itioii a te dire 
pour le moment (pie des con^iUmeiis, surtont ma lille 
: vieiis, je t’en supplie. Joskwu.m; Uomei:.’ 

i 

1 So here ends poor Argentine's expected f'te; she 

1 went off tearful, liut nuiet, thinking of us, and arr:mging 
things for us even amidst tlic hurjy of her departure, 

' Lucilo candidly wishes tlie letter could ijiivo come a 
! day later, that Argentine might have had her ball first, 

' especially as Louise, unless she can get some other 
i companion, will not go. Ereuehwoinen of all classes 

1 are, it appears, exceedingly particular about proper 
' diaperpnage. Argentine, in all her parties, has talcdn 

1 care to be under the protection of tlie Gerards’ gardener 
and his wife, the only two certainly respectable persons 
we know here. The other day, the bonne of the I’Espe- 
rances committed her reputation irretrievably by ctftning 
home alone from a ffite at two o’clock in the morning. 

On cominf in from a walk, my sister’was invited by 
Madame Allard to step in and see the wedding-dinner 
and the bride. Tlio latter was seated at a little table 
apiurt with her bridegroom, h& friend, and her demoiselle 
d’honneur. She looked pretty in her white dress and 
orange-wreath, as well asawery modest .and frighttnied. 
At the largo table, theytvere siii|[ing songs. 

Argentine came back ii\ a day or two^in mourning, 
for te mother was dead.. She was yiu^h subdued, 
and had lost‘all vivacity of manner, But^he set to 
Wffltfc in'her t^ual indefatigable way.' • f 

is pleasant, -as one ‘ takes ong’s walks abroad,’ to 
receive the constant good-humoured salutations of j|te 
peasiahtty. An old woman will discuss flowers wfth 
us, ktiad talk of toosij which are ‘ moat distingu6s,’ and 
how we; tea^d her of an Engliili lady who was alone 
in thh last year, and spent all her timJ^in 

spUtaxy walks searching for flowers. The old goat- 
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coat, cocked-hat, ||reat steel chain, gty cane, and gold 
ear-rings—-all embellishing a face of most gi^te^ue 
ugliness. He carried the bridegroom's banner, inscribed 
Si EdswChb. , The saucy maidens teased him inces¬ 
santly, criticising orerything he did, and abusing him 
unmercifully', he opposing to them n face and manner 
most ridiculously angry. ' They abused tlw way he 
carried his banner, managing their, own with active 
rustic graqe, and looking very piquantes in all their 
lively kornful confidence. 

At Jast tlig wedding-party was, nnder-way, bride 
and roidegroom hand-in-liaiid with lifted arms. She 
was in a wliite modsf eliuo-de-|aine, had a long white 
veil and a’ rreatli of orange-tfUds; but, alas ! she was 
plain and coar-se-looking, with .a tliick figure, a broad 
homely face, red, not bliisliiiig^ trying to get up a look 
of becoming buslifulness, and all the worse for her 
tight finery. 'I'lio bride and bridegroom knelt at tlie 
altar before two great tapers; the resMof the party sat 
round. Tliere was tlie gray-haired mairc; one of tlie 
sisterias demoiselle d’lionneur; and the bridegroom’s 
father and mother, wlio liav? long been separated, 
cnet tlicfe, but sat apart. I knew the father at once 
by his face and bearing; he never onee looked at the 
bridal pair, but sal with a liard, surly, eontemiituouS' 
brow, that never changed mv smiled. Jlis wife, «'a 
good, hard-working woman, told us onee that he had 
mange ail tlicy liad, and driven her out of doors by Iiis 
beliscs. Tlie bri^e wejit mueli; the bridegroom also 
was moved; the gay< sisters kept on persecuting the 
unfortunate bedcau in a sly way all the time. 

We took our deiiarture when they vanished into 
the ssKristy, liTtcr two hours’ endurance. I liad been 
pleased with the bridegroom’s face ami ninuner^ but 
Argentine gave me a history which took off from his 
attractions. It seems that, besides refu.sing to pay a 
lost wager with another young man—oii the subject of 
his marriage—he had furtlier provoked the same young 
man by liaving ‘ dit lies gros propos an sujet dc .Made¬ 
moiselle Louise,’ whom he liad nufprisee as a cnisiiuire. 

‘ Clioso ridicule,’ says Argentine, with much esprit de 
corps; ‘when all tlie world knon'S that a cuisiiiurq is 
much more distinguce than ii bimnn d'enf >ns, as lleiibe 
ha? been. Moreover, he had*had the bad taste 1o 
mcchaniser Louise’s personal appearance; and this tlie 
young man would not stand. «So the ypij,ng Brou 
was kicked, knocked down, struck on thc’Eie—wliieli 
latter was so (kente lliat he had to keep liis bed two 
days—and all tins six diijis teforc the weirding, and in 
the place hefoM all tlie v^orld; so that pi^re, inaire, 
anil gar^gxl^ipotre had t^ interpose. The victor 
would liaW’Wfw put in prison, but for his general 
popularity anil hi# superior position and character. 

‘It seems,’ said I, with a wunderful flash of 
sagacity, ‘ thfAthia young man is a lover of I^aderaoi- 
selle Louise.’ ‘Justerneiit, mademoiselle; e’est son 
amouteux.’ ‘ Who is he, then ? ’ was the general 
demand. Arg^htine laugjieil, coloured de^p, and would 
only nnsny-r; ‘ C’cst un jeune hommo du village.’ 
‘Ah, voiis nc vonlez pas noiis^ire son ni#n, mais je le 
devinerai bioniot.’ ‘C’cst possible,’ said she, laugliing 
and colouring still rnore. So I felt sure that it was 
no other'than ILpporyte Charron. I should not have 
expected such fiery itans from that gentle smiling face. 
Where there is so much brightness and honesty, spirit 
cannot be wanting. I suspect young Brou’s spite to 
have been the fruit of a rejection by the fair Louise.- 

There was tlie same night a little dance at the Mbre 
du Bois (the marebande de vin). Argentine, with all 
her love of gaiety, did not care to go-4t suppose because 
Hlppolyte would not bo there. I t^d hei? tout bonne- 
meni who 1 suspected the unmarr^id young mad to 
be, and iilie acknowledgred it very gaily. 

‘So he is Louise's admirer; but, Argentine, I thought 
he had been a ‘Ij^tle your^ She I enied this; but as 
the conversation was eviddhtly piling to Argentine, 


I am a little in doubt how matters :^ly stand: 
> I ^nfess rt^ reason rather resists the hlea f:l>at Argen¬ 
tine has carried it against the younger, much prettier, 
and 8milii% Louise. 

Argentine, who seems opening all her stock of gossip 
to-day, spoke of poor Zdlie, the gardener’s wife, who 
has always been to me an interesting, though rather 
little known personage. Her husband has just lost his 
situation from Iiis habit of drinking, incurring debts, 
quarrelling, and giving'oflbnce; but, tillith^ey get another 
abode, M. I’Esperance has allowed th^ to 'inhabit 
the little unused buildingi called the,at the 
bottom of the prairie. So now she in that 

wretched place, her husband being ip||^Mfiven to 
stay out all night. Most of the younjtiwWMn about 
here have a singularly raolanclioly, sufl'erih’j^jareBsion, 
Imt Zvlie’g is that of despondency. She is a small, 
delicate little figure, with a pale-brown face; always 
qj worlt, always quiet, keeping to herself, smiling 
g‘)iuly with that meek sad face when spoken to, and 
answering in a sweet low voice, very unlike the usual 
tones of her class. When first 1 saw her, I thought 
site was one Whoso lot in life had been bliglited. 
Argentine •^ays she was forced by iier parents, five 
years ago, to marry tliis man, and has never been 
haiipy since. I a.skcd if she had lOVed another. 
Argentine did not kiioiv, but thought it hhteiy. 

Boor thing, slic lias no clnidren to console her; instead 
of whom, siie takes great care of the smltgals, which 
seem hertnosl constant society. Wlioif her duties are 
doiic„slie works alone in her cottage. Tlie other day, 
seeing the door of the cottage whore tliey then lived 
open, and no one visible, I looked in: it was so beautii 
fully clean, so still, cniply', and peaceful; the large 
fireplace, the clean curtained bed, the clean brick-fleor, 
the few chairs and tables so well arranged. Aa I stood 
admiring, a voice asked me if I wanted anything; and 
tlicrc, at the window liehiiid the door, sat Zclie working, 
and there, probably', she had been working'alone for 
hourstiii the only enjoyment which her'Weary spirit 
and body seemed to seek—tost and calm. , 

Zc'lie’s tnstc story ^Welt in my mind, and I went 
down to the bottom of the prairie, to visit her .in 
tier wretched quarters—tlie manege. This building 
consists of a,square stone-tower, very ruinous, of which 
the ground-floor is a large dreary dark room, earthen 
fioored, with nakqd stonc-walis, and a few arched 
grated holc^ for windows. Here once was tlie windlass, 
which, turned by a horse, conveyed the water from 

II tank close, by up to the house; but the overtoiled 
horse is dead, and now a woman fetches it. I began to 
ascend the dark, steep, narrow, broken stairs, to which 
there seemed no end, without coming to anything,,till, 
from the very top, I hoard Zelio’s voice. Slie weffiomed 
us to lier low shabby loft, turned into a bedroom; she 
said it was very tristc all alono tliere; ttiat she heard 
the Vind all night, and that it made her head ache. 
We invited hof to come and sit with Argentine in the 
daytime; indeed, the solitude there to a- heavy heart 
must be terrible. There was not the least appearance 
of complaining in her manner; she seemed ^’pleased 
with our visit, and tlianfed us much. 'She IgCln older 
than she is; d cause, as Argentine says, dt sc^-i^ieiyriiw. 
Hei*hiasband treats her batfj, though i|0A:Jj||dtri!ritty 
as would be the case #ith a Nuking 

— that is not'in the Frenciy, nature, ■ 

A sraal^ etent occurred to vary the exfiremtf'i^t^tt 
of existence Sere. A review of cavalry neghpenta 
liuk place on *the plains of Sattory, apd tiut loWen 
are billeted for tb^night over the Deighbourbood.; 
rllsperance’s sVare consisted of tbree offlcera, itod'ili* 
smdiers of the lancers, as well as t^lve horm.' 
garden was soon filled with a party of howemen f a 
young officer rode up, UlUi in hand, tO'thqr dfkWing' 
roDiir window, and ^dressed my aisteir the us'W 
brusque word-saving style of his cLass, which, 1 
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oj^ginated the epithet cavalier: ‘ Madame—M’Espe- 
ritnce? ’ But the worthy ptioprietaire was gone to Pans, 
to escape, I suppose, hU compulaory.guests ; so they haili 
to arrange with liia respected a|d grim old mother. 
The billets <k logement had been made out by the 
niaire; the business was conducted by the tall bulky 
mnrichal des logis, witli his coarse voice and blulT 
manners. He complained that there was not«rooni lor 
the horses; and the result was nil that noise and 
length of discussion which thr French always find 
indiilpensable—everybody coming up to Join in it. 

Then came the question—to them, I imagine, tlie 
most important one—tlreir dinner ? They coolly asked 
for the hill of fare, which they did not consider satis¬ 
factory. The house was not provisioned to meet the 
vast demands of tliree Herculean young cavalry-ofiiccrs 
—I suspect the defleibney was intentional—and they 
wisely determined to dine at Versailles. I dares, 
too, tliey felt themselves out of luck at lieing 
quarters where there w'ere no good fellows or jo^ 
dawiei''.id’ltear them company. We, the only thpn 
lodgef8''fa the house, kept religiously to our own 
apaWmeuts, but watclied, at a respectidl dist-ance, the 
stabling of horses, the dolling and doiimng .W unifornis, 
the piqueting of lances, and lieard the loud, lirief calls 
and gruir voices of our gallant friends. Tlio little 
Victor, a small nephew of our jirojirie'tuire, ran about 
among tliom, intensely sliariiig in their jirocecdiiigs 
with that serious sympathy and sense of partnership 
felt by every male animal in France, of the smalle.st 
sire, witli red coats and swords. Once or tw^e, ue 
too have met some dragoons riding, ami been abruptly 
asked: ‘Pardon, madaine-r-pour aller a St JIarc!’ or 
been saluted at the door by the three young ollicora, 
who bowbd and waved their caps round,their heads 
with a grave extravagance of courtesy, 'i'liey are 
handsome yonllis, with brown curling moustaches and 
beards, fair fresh faces, and an appearance of gay 
reckless spirit.s. The last time 1 saw any number 
of Frencli military was at the Coup d'Ktat,* when 
several regiments of caT.aVy and tlie lino liivoiiaeked 
in the Clianips Elysecs, wliKfi*\as covered with fires 
tad. stacked weapons, and littered w-n,li liay for the 
horses, whose masters were gruinhliug at the weather 
and at the president’s commands. J piust confess, 
though one is reminded I'y such scenes of captured 
towns, that tlicse formidahle heingj are very tame and 
quiet here, and seem not to liavo the remoiest intention 
of cqoigering the little Victor, or of insulting the tenin. 

T'he evening was spent jollily by tlie six privates at 
dinner in the gardener’s cottage; the oflicers, I pre- 
stuae, were no less jolly at Versailles. Argentine, wlio 
MfSt'tSSfnages her words, unhesitatingly pronouiires illl 
theseJfAiSitaires ‘l/es gmtriiiands.’ She alone, of all the 
bonnss here, has not found it necessary to liold any 
intercourse with them. One very young officer was 
quartered all alone at tlic Oerards. 'J’hcy were gone 
to Paris; and’he found it so dull, poor boy, that he 
went to bed*t six o’clock. Louise, the maid, Iiowevcr, 
was charmed witli his beauty, pronouncing iiira un 
amour d’offieier, and with his politeness, for he exiiressed 
mucli regret at inconveniencing her. 

iAt midDight returned our friends from Versailles,, in 
iK iBEC^. of good spiritsju* They had to wait .dodg at 
before it wai'’^n1ock#], and amused tliem- 
with chattering to the kitten and {he gardener’s 
wMj. They were not at all gris, butjgijjiply light- 
lieaiM, !chatteriB|^’’like children, laughing at 
BotUag sdalU - ' # 

K«iet thoming, we lost our guests; a soldier was 
ys officer’s uniform all tlie ^orniirg outsffie 
oiir door^^and talking to himself over it; and, flua'y, 
theys.roM forth, giving the last bright look to 6ur 
qum iw^eri^'^ae tlieir red plumes, polished shakos, ihe 
shining [liffieeS and tricolor flags, and the dark-bno 
uaifoifiii, with white sashes and/aeings, glanced through 


the yellowing shrubberies. Little Victor was appro¬ 
priately solemn as he looked his last at those who, in 
* the course, of a day and niglit, had become his sworn 
jlriends; and M. I’Esperanco, in ids wide-^ake, Stood 
^ witli ids broad back and slioulders, flinging wide opeq 
the porte-cociicre iu a state of very genuine satisfaction. 

Nolhiiig after tiiis occ'jrrcd, save the regsllar progress 
of defacement and decay in alt nature—yellowed and 
hare trees, weeping skies, shcOteil with dpsk clouds, 
wild howling winds, that scream tlirough those ill- 
secured doors and window^s, and make <^e lie drearily 
awake at night. The visits of friends from Paris are 
over; tlio Gerards are gone; ihd*sliall be glad to be 
again in Paris. Tlie tally one wlio, I fusjieet, will 
not he so is Argentine, who leads a very agreeable life 
here, with plenty of air, exercise, freedom, and society, 
es;)wially that of the j^iiie nia^on. It seems lie lias 
now fairly given the preference to her, and poor Louise 
is very utiliappj'. tier ones smiling, blooming face 
has become dark and sad of lato., ‘ Pauvre fllle,’ says 
Argeiitiiio compassionately, ‘ elle cst bicn troubljj'e.’ I 
suppose no unfair arts Save been used to supplant her, 
ns the friendsiiip has continued undiminiahed, and 
Louise’s Tisils to Argioitine are a.s eon.staut*as ever. 
^Iic Ii^ now gone w ith her maitres to P.aris; and Argen- 
t«ip wanders pensively ajiout, carrj ing tlic cat as a petite 
kociCtv, and owning to feeling cmmgi'v. It appears that 
though tlie young man lias m.ade no explicit declaration 
to culler, Argentine lias tlie parents in her favour. 
They constantly invite and eniiourage licr, and toll 
lier they. should much prefer her to Louise for a 
duugliter-in-law. 'Whetlier Louise’s being Swiss and 
Protestant, is any objection, I carinof "find : 
much the prettiest and most coquette; hut tlien it 
seems that slie is often not no.atly c/mus-.wV, and this 
IS a point of fiist importance to the h'rciirli mind, 
iiigli and lovv. Argenline is oviilently the most active 
and lahorious, and tlie best manager. 

AVliat Argentine’s .secret feelings m.iy be, she lias too 
much feminine Jtucste to betray. Klie goes clicerfully 
and stoutly iihcmt her work as ever, and seems eom- 
jiletely mistress of Ifor will and thoughts. The young 
man, too, is rauliou.s; on hearing tliat she waiS going 
to Paris, lie only saidr ‘ C’esL malfieureux,’ and that 
lie should come and see her. She always mnintains 
‘iju'il ii’wi, ni pour |‘llo ni jnmr fjouise, qu’il e'st trop 
riche, qiril’nc regardernit pas les domestiqiies;’ and 
that, therefore, she never thinks of him, uucmdtneat, 
ever nffirming — llc.'iveii jiarj^on her tlio fahschood !—• 
ihal if sl'^wcre to see Iiinj no more, .she would care 
no more than the first, day she saw Jnni.^ As for 
ins iiiteiition.s, liowcvcr,*a8 the eoiifp v “..•‘S’are more 
frequent and ])rolonged than ever, J/5an only liope that 
she is dcoeiviiig ns, and that he i.s not deceiving licr. 
I confess I shoufil like to sec Argentine mistress—in 
pro.spect* at least—of a very pretty liome.stead, with 
garden, orcliard, meadows, cow, cider-press, a nice 
house, ebarming graiiarie.s.w^ll-stockec? farmyard, and 
‘ everythin" to make life dcsirahle.’ 

A day 1 a two befqfe wo left Les Oftneaux, M. 
I’Espcrance came down to perform witli us the busi¬ 
ness of going over the inventory, and inspecting with 
us the furniture, to see in wMt elat we liatl left it,' 
and fleece us accordingly. Knowing, by Paris exjie- 
rionce, how kecii-eyed, hard, and, exacting are French 
propridtaires, *wo wore surprised, on the whole, at 
ins moderation. At anyfate, the affair was odurte- 
ously conducted, which it miglit not have been hy 
his sharper wife. Argentine attendeij, bristling her 
feathers, flercelylon the watcli, to do battle for us, 
and full of the Most republican equality of language 
am! manners wit^M. I’Esperance, whom she considers 
neither juste nor raisonnable. In one matter, where 
sliB accused him ofliaving goqe back from ids promise, 
she afterwards tc^ offj with great^ spirit, tlie seme 
which she conceiyBd to nave taken place between 
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him and the dami a Paris, .whoiA slje justly regards 
as his prompter, and gave especially her termagant 
tones and furious advice. She expresses utter scorn 
of his sul^ugation to his wife; a man,’ she says,! 
should never allow a woman any part iu his affairs,’ 
and, especially, should never break, his promise for a 
woman. AVoman’s word, say^ she, c'esi frivole, ce n'est 
non—a man’s ought always to be facred. On these 
subjects, h^r views certainly difl'er mucli from those 
of Constance, a former servant of ours—a sensitive 
creature, of fl^ry temperament, vehement convictions, 
and eifJn’r, which almost amoi'iiited to genius. S/te stobd 
up earnestly for ber'(i',vn sex; .and wlien 1 repeated to 
her a Freiyih gcntloman's .awsertion, tliat in every 
French household the woman governed, she said : 
‘Veiy true, and quite riglit, too’—and strengthened 
her opinion by historical find political examples. 

* Voyez Napoleon,' siio said ; ‘ did not all go wrong 
with him wlien he 'divorced Josephine ? And when 
Madame Adelaide 4>ed,,did not Louis-Piulippe fall 
into errors, and lose his.throne?’ 

But wc must return to Les f/rmeaux—only to leave 
it, -liowcver, for we set off" at last, with every .accoin- 
pnnimcift: that could unsentimentalisc the parting. A 
foggy, drizzling, unlovely day hid from sight all th# 
beauties that winter had spared to our knolls aitd 
dells; and we had a good deal of trouble in the deme- 
naffement, as tlic man who undertook it did not perform 
it properly. Here ensued a farewell scene of French 
screaming; the sarnc^ thing said fifty times over, only 
in different neeeiits and witli diflcroiit gestures, and 
tempers, to judge by appearance, all boiling over in 
iittr'5nw3xasportition. Argentine’s witliering ‘ C'e.-t 
ridicule’ was promptly applied ; but at last she judged 
the case too bad for even that, and stood by in silence 
with her arms crossed—tlie last and most desperate 
resource of French sensibility. Tiie porteu.se d'eiiu, j 
who bad been trying to cheat us in tlio morning, moved 
by a small present, testified so much sympathy for us, 
as also to stand by with her hands under Iier aiiron. 
A hint from Argentine about going to tlie inaire, filially 
brought tlio vuiturier to reason, and, fetebing a second 
cart, he took away the clfeeta and Arci .itinc, who, I 
hope, forbore from quarrelling* witli him on tlie way 
ta Paris. 

Wo Vaited a long while at the (,ai>aret for qjir voilurr, 
and might have waited for ever—our drivef liaving no 
idea' of keeping his .appointment. He Imd gone off 
instead to St Cloud, wl^rc (there w'as a concourse of 
people ‘gonc,’«8aid Madqmc Allard, ‘to‘'i;^t(;h Louis 
Na*pdleo^o Paris.’ This suddenly recalled to us tlie 
little iiisigMAMMi^faet, tlint tiie Empire was to lie pro¬ 


claimed that day.A So we waited for tlie oinniiius, and 
discoursed with the jolly old landlidy, who was very 
conversationally disposed. • 

At last we were OS' in the omnibus, and at last wo 
were safe at Paris, and in our pleasant appartement; 
and from that lime Les Qrmcaux, with i^ green sunny 
solitudes, Us woods and gardens, its roses and orange- 
trees, was no more to us th|p a drean*. I may as 
well here wind up Argentine’s affaire de, cemr, which 
began like a true romance, and ended—like a Froncli 
one. One day the jeune maqon came to see her at Pans, 
and brought her flowers. Another day, Louise came 
and talked earnestly and gloomily; and Argentine 
■ told us with laughter, which was, I tlink, scornful, 
that M. Hippolyte was going to marry a girl of nineteen, 
Who bad a petite propriiu'. From that time, I withdrew 
all roy interest in the engaging young mason, whom 
I r^isEded as an utter French flirt/| But as what I 
felt Argentine went on increasingn was well pleased 
to -h^, after we had left Paris—an^i gladly would Abe 
have goge with us to England, had we thought it 
advisabla— that she wa^ married to a man wliom sho 
described hs fe th^eur d'hohi^ da # ontfe, and that she 
bad biea ton^A dans ion maiwe. it 


t A DEAI^ BABY, 

t Little soul, that for so brief space entered 
In this little bddy, straiglit and chilly ; 

Little life, that fluttered and departed 
Like a moth from a close budded lily; 
l.ittle being, without name or nation, 

"Wlidre is now thy place among creation? 

Little dark-lasbcd eyes, that never opened; 

Little mouth, by human food ne’er tainted; 

Little breast, that just once heaved, and settled 
111 a marble slumber, white and sainted ; 

Shall 1 e’er in future children’s faces 
Sec some pretty look that thine retraces ? 

Is this tlirill that quivers tlirough iny heart-strings, 

/ ^ .ilnd in dews beiicalli my eyelid gathers, 

'roketi of tile bliss thou miglitst have brought me, 

, Dawning of the love they call a fatlier’s ? 

Do I liear tlirough tliis still room, a sighing. 

Like tl^y spirit to me its author crying ? 

Wheni'e didst come, and whitlicr talte tliy journey, 
l.ittle spirit, of me and mine created 'i* 

Must tliou lose us, and we thee, for ever, 

AVoiidrous life, by minutes only d.itod? 

Or n\w flesh as-.iuning, as to prove us, 

In some other babe return and love u.s? 

SB 

Know I not. 'Wyial know we ? Our beginnings, 
lake our criilings, rest witli tlie Life-sender, 

With wdnim nought is lost, and nought spent vainly. 

Unto Him tliis little one I render. 

Hide tlic face—the tiny coffin cover. 

So—a year’s dream—a joai’s hope, is over. 

t 

CREEK AFFECTlONtiFOIt FOREIGNERS. 

To say the truth, tliojtAeeks like none but Greeks, If 
thi'y like foreigners, it is in the siuuc way tliat the 8IlDrt^>- 
iiian loves game. Tliey sliew the same affection to the 
Frciicli, the blnghsh, and the Ilnssiaiis, by cheating them 
uiiiforirily in cverytliing, by selling impartially to tliem ail 
articles at doulJe t|ui price at wliich tlicy sell them to 
Greeks. In giving small-chango, a Greek would think 
lie liad lost'caste if he did not cheat you in giving you 
liaek cliange for a five-franc piece AVhen you perceive 
it, and mention it to iiim, be repairs bis mistake, and smiles 
amiably, as muoli as to say: ‘ Wc understand one another; 
yi^iu guessed that 1 was a rogue; you arc a man of sense, 
jicrhaps a bit of a rogue yourself; we were Blade to 
understand one another.’ A Greek coffee-house keeper is 
by no means embarrassed whcil a Frcncliman and a Greek, 
who have taken coffee nt the same table, come at the 
same time to pay him, the one twopence, the otiier a penny. 
If you made iwy observation upon it to him, he would 
answer: ‘ The Greeks do not cat up one anotlSer.’— Edmond 
Abnvt's Greece and the Greeks of'the Present J)ay. 

THE MARRIED AND THE BACHELOR. 

Though bachelors ho the strongest stakes, married men 
arc #ie "best binders, in the tl ^g e of the commonwealth. 
It is the policy of the Londoners, when they send a liMp 
into tiie Levant or Mediterranean Sea, to «iake every i 
mariner tl^rein a merchant—each seaman advahturiog 
somewhat of ms own, which will make Id® more wary to 
ai’oid, and more Valiant to undergo dangers, Tims, ro^riud 
men, especially if lining posterity, are the deeper 
iii^tliat state vyixerein they live, which eng^tdt their 
aafections to the greater loyalty,— Fuller. ■ • - 
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FIDDLES AND THE FlDDLE-Tlt»\DK 
No man who is not a fiddler can he fully aware of’^i 
virtues th.at reside in a fiddle. To the majority tof 
mankind, the thinpf is hut n. -vibratory maeliine of thin 
wood, furnished with fiijlitcned strings of^eatgut for 
the production of musical sounds; and the non¬ 
fiddling portion of the eoninmnity are apt to enti-rtain 
a derogatory notion both of fiddles and fiddlers, as 
though there were boniething iinaecordant with the 
dignity of human nature in the prodnelion j/f melody 
by ehakitig the elbow and twidilling tlie fingers. Not 
that they by any means object to the result pruiueed. 
or refuse to listen to the harnn.iiions eoiiibmation of 
sounds which liorbchair and resin eln il, or refiain at 
all times from resporidiiu; to tlie invitation of tlio 
musio by trippiiig tliroiigli tlie m-izi-s of tlie delightful 
dance: hut they wouldn’t be seen to ojierato them¬ 
selves: they eonld not .siihind to he themselve.s tlie 
fiddlers. A small section of soeielj—a di.iii.al, dolo¬ 
rous, and drab-h«nrtcd eommiinity—go still frfrther. 
With tliein, the terms ‘ to ]?lay,fh.’ fiddle' and ‘to play 
the foot' are synonymous ; the notes of a fiddle-string 
sound irreligiously in tlieir ears, and they look u]ion 
fiddlers ns person.s in a higlily equivocal not to say 
dangerous position. Jlut the'trulli i.s, these jieojilc don’t 
know wliat a fiddle is. 1 do, and 7«h.ave therefore the 
advantage of tlieni. . 

J am tlie owner of a Stradnarius wliieh eost me nearly 
L.200, and is worth more than doiilile tiic money. 1 
have insured it in the ‘Equitable’ for the sum it eost 
—1 couldn’t rest in my bed till I had dene go. 3lots 
it enjne'into my posses-sioii—what ri.sks J ran—ulnit 
saeriflees I made to get it—wliat danger I was in of 
losing it for ever: these arc particulars whieli J may 
record at some future time. At present, I mu about 
to say something of fiddles and the 41ddle-trade in 
general, for tTie benefit of the world at large and my 
, brother-amateurs (I am not a jirofessional rnusieian) in 
particular. * 

Asll.lkc.world—at least all the musical world—knows 
that the finest fiddles wljjaii the art of niaii htis tver 
aohi^ed, were made I'y the Cremonese .masters 200 
and odd y^rs ago. What all the world docs not 
know so well is the fact, that though t|ic^ masterr, 
Aniati, Stradtjariu*,^ and the rest, nwalc but com^ 
paMtiYely few instruments, these,have somehow so 
n^raculously multiplied since their det^h, fliat at tie 
present lUoment, when,-aee.ording to the ordinary course 
, of .thing*, they ought almost to have vanished from the 
; nwflJ, thlej; a^und in such prodigious numbers, tl^t 
there u'^Atit a dealer in one of tlie great cities of 
EuropeVho has not always one or two specimens tt 


least upon hand to di-^pose of. 1 am of opinion that 
tin." IS owing, nitt so much to the merit of the Cremona 
fiddles, Iraiiseeniiently' exeellsnt as. most of them .are, 
as it is to tlie existonec of .a class of men of whom the 
ro.ader knows Imt little or nothing-. It is with the 
great fiddle-makers as v ith tile ll.iphaels, Titians, Cor- 
jeggios, and Kembrandts, in another art; tlieir works 
aji’ 81 ? tremendously in request among the connois¬ 
seurs, tliiit they have to be manufactured anew to 
meet the demand. It is the ercdulity nnd ignorance 
of tlie collectors wliieli have instigated the forgeries 
in both cases.- ' 

As your connoisseur in art i.s never a painter, 
tliongli III- knows the constiluents of megilp, ag(Jcan 
daub a bolster-looking cloud; ."o your eonrioisseurTU'" 
fiddles IS never a piTfoniier, unless the ability to rasp 
a quadrille or a polka is to mtitlc Iiiin to fliat desig¬ 
nation But tlie c-olleetor of fiddles, it is ])roliabIc, 
derives .as mueli pleasure froi'i his aeeumulations as 
Ins brother of the studios. He gloats over the torso 
of an old instrument, and fi els the same raptures on, 
eoiiteiiiplatiug the graceful swell of the ‘ belly,’ns my 
lord-connoisseur does in tlic presence of an antique 
marble or a Venus of S'itian. And*as there are rival 
connoisseurs in .art who bid .and buy fraiUtclj' againtt 
one anot^jcr, so are stlicre rivals in tlie fiddle-mania 
who do prei-isclv the same thing. One consequence of 
this is, that fiddle-dealing is a snug money-making 
profession, |iie more iircfc'nifnus braneh of which is 
monopniisin in I.ondon 3<y* a few ol3 stager.")* Dut 
wliieli is e.anied on profft.-ihly in»:dl^*k.j. t,j*.-^t; towns. 
There is, for inslanee. Old Bora>:,/lvhom tlio.se who 
-want him know wjiereabouts to look lor—within tho 
shadow i^f fit Martin’s t.'hureh. 

Borax makes but little demonstration of bis weitith 
in the dingy hole that serves him for a^sliop, where a 
double-bass, ;» couple of violoncellos, a tenor or two 
hanging on tj'c walls, and half-a-dozen fttWles, lying 
among a random colleiitlon of bows, bridges, coils of 
catgut, packets of purified resiu, and tangled horsehair 
in skeins, serve for tho insignia of his profession'. But 
Borax never does business in his aliop, which is a 
dusty desert from one week’s end to another. His 
warehouse is a private sanctum on the first floor, 
wdiere you will find him in his casy-chiiir reading the 
morning-paper, if he docs not happen to be engaged 
with a client, Cto to him for a fiddle, or cany him 
a fiddle foj his '«)imon, and yon -will hardly fail to 
ackhovvledgc that^u stand in the presence of a first- ' 
rate judge. The truth is, that fiddles of alLnatiotis, 
disguised and soplifcticated as ithey may lie to deceive 
common obscrvensjfcre* n.illyd and self-confessed 5u lus, 
h.-.nds. Dust, diri||^arhish, and bees-wax are thrown 
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away upon him; he knows the ■work'bf every man, of 
note or of no note, whether Englishi French, Dutcli, ji 
German, Spaniard, or Italian, who over sent a fiddle^ 
.into the market, for the last 200 years; and he will 
tell you v'Jio is the fabripator of your treasure, and 
the rank he holds in .the flfldlc-inaking world, with 
the utmost readiness and urbanity—on payment of his 
fee of one I'uinea. 

Borax is the pink of politeness, though a bit of a 
martlfiet after an ancient .and punctilious model. If 
you go to select a* ^ddle from his stock, you may 
escape a Icoture of a quarter Of an hour by calling it a 
fiddle, and not a violin, uhich is .a word he detests, 
and Is apt to excite his wratlv He is never in a hurry 
to sell, and will by no means allow you to conclude a 
bargain until ho has pyt you in coijjpleto possession 
of the virtues and the failings, if it have any, of the 
instrument for which you are to pay a round sum. As 
all his fiddles lie packed in .sifrcophagi, like mummies 
‘in'an Egyptian catacomb, your choice is not perplexed 
by any emharras de rirhesscs; you see but one master¬ 
piece at a time, and Borax will take care that*you^A) 
see that, and know all abouf it, before he shews you 
another. First unlocking the case, lie draws the 
instrument tenderlj' from its bod, grasps it in the true 
critical style witfi thEjflngcrs and Ihunihs of both hands 
a little above the bridge, turning the scroll tow.irds 
you. Now ayd then he twangs, with the thumb of 
-!>*; «?B't lianci, the third or fourtli string, by way of 
emphasis to the observations which lie feels bound to 
make—instinctively avoiding, however, that part of 
the strings subject to the action of tlie how. Giving 
you the name of the maker, he proceeds to eiilighfon 
you on the peculiar characteristics of his work: then 
he will dilate upon the remarkable features of the 
specimen he holds in his hand—its Imiki, its model, 
the closeness and regularity of the grain of tlie wood 
of which the belly was fashiqned ; the neatness, or, 
s^'anting that, the original 8 t 3 ’le of the purfleiiig—the 
exquisite mottling of the back,^\vhich is wrought, he 
tells yop, ‘ by the cunning hand of nature Ih ?lie primal 
growth of the tree’— Ucang. Then lie will break out 
into placid exclamationstof *lclight upou,tlic graccful- 
ne^s^of the Sfl'ell— Iwan^—and the nobk^ise in the 
centre—<|ggno^autl, make j’fu pass your hand over it 
to convince j'ou'i^If; after which, lie carefully wdpes it 
down with a silk handkerchief. T^jis process superin¬ 
duces another favourite theme of <*.ilogium—namely, 
the unparalleled line and tone (of colour) iinfiarted by 
the old Italian v.arni8h—a hue, he is sure to inform 
you, which it*is imposs^ile to imitate jjy any modern 
nostrums-,-ticany. Then he reverts to the subject of a 
fiddle’s indispensablos and fittings; discourses Icarnedli'' 
on the carving of scrolls, and the absurd substitution, 
by some of the German makers, of lions’ heads in lieu 
of them; hinting, by the Wy, that said makers arc 
asses, and that their instruments bray w'hCn they should 
, speiik—twang. Then, touching briefly on. the pegs, 
which he prefers unomauiented, he will hang linger- 
npon the neck, pronounce authoritatively upon 
tl»«lght degree of elevation of tlieifinger-board, and 
the efl^cts of its due adjustment u]£d the vibration of 
the whole body-hatmonic, and, conlquently, nponrthe 
tone, ji^ien, jumping over the brid^ bo will animad- 
.Tfert on the tail-pieceafter whirfi, entering at the 
S-holes—not without a foment ei|>omiuiu upon thfir 
graceful drawing and neatness of fifit—itoano—he will 


ii\troduee you to the arcanim mysterii, the interior of 
^lie marvellous fabric—poiht out to you, as plainly as 
though jmu were gifjed with clairvoyance, the position 
and adaptation of the various linings, the bearings of 
the bass-bar, that essential adjunct to quality of tone 
-^twang —and the proper position of the sound-post. 
Lastly, he will shew you, by means of a small hand- 
mirror throwing a gleqtp of light into its entrails, tlio 
identical autograph of the immortal maker—Albati, 
Guinarius, or Araati, as it may liappen—with the date 
printed in the lean old tj'p®> ond now scarcely visible 
through the dust of a couple of centuries, ^Amati 
Croinonae Fecit 1G45,’ followed by a manuscript-signa¬ 
ture in faded ink, which you must take for granted. 

Borax has but one price; and if you do not choose 
Ui paydt, you must do without the article. The old 
Rtfcw is a true believer, and is accounted tlie first 
judge in Europe; fiddles travel to him from all jiarts 
of the continent for hi.9 opinion, bringing their fees 
with them; And for every instrument he sells, it is 
likely he j^onounce.s judgment ujion a hundred. It is 
rumoured that the grc.atest master-pieces in being are 
in his pos.sessioti. 

A dealer of a different stamp is Michael Schnapps, 
well known in the trade, and the profession too, as a 
ravcnoi!.4 fiiklle-ogre, who buys .and sells .everything 
that ^ea,-s the fiddle shape, from a double-double bass 
to a daneiiig-niasler’s poeketalilo kit. His bouse is 
one vast warehouse^ with fiddles on the walls,, fiddles 
on tlie staircases, and fiddles hanging like stalactites 
from the cf iliiigs. To iiim the tj'ros resort when they 
first ]login to scrape; he will set them up for ten 
shillings, and swop them up afterwards, step by* step, 
to ten or twenty guineas, and to ten times tliat 
amoiait if they .arc rich enough anjj grdeu enough to 
oontiiiuo the experiment. * Schnapps imports fiddles 
111 the rough, under the designation of toys, most of 
wiiioli arc the productions of his peasant-countrymen 
bordering on the Black Forest; .and with these he 
supplies tlie^English provinces and the London toy and 
stationers’ shops.. Ho is, further, a .master of the 
fiddle-making craft himself, and so consummate an 
adept in repairing, that nothing short of consuming 
fire can defeat his art. Wlien Biiiker, of Norwich, 
had his Cremona sma.slied all to atoms in a railway 
jollision, Schnapps rushed down to the scene of the 
accident, bought the lot of splintered fragments for a 
couple of pounds, and in a fortnight had restor^ the 
magnificent Straduarius to its original integrity, and 
cleared 150 guineas by its sale. But Schnapps is a 
Immbug at bottom—an everlasting copyist and manu¬ 
facturer of dead masters, Italian, Gerniadj and English. 
Tie -has sold more Amatis in his time than Amati 
himself ever made. He knouts tl^e secret of the old 
varnish; he has hidden stores of old wood—planks of 
chc>ry»tree and mountain-aeh centuries old, and worm- 
eaten sounding-boards of ^^nct harpsichords, and 
reserves of tlie close-grained pine hoardid for ages. 
He has a cnitiatTiTe printing-press, and a fount of the 
lean-faced lofig-forgotten type, and a stock of the oM 
l-ibbed paper torn from the fly-leaves of antique5 

S td, of course,, hd'has always on hand a collation of 
e most wonderful instruments at the most wonderful 
prices, for the professional man or the connoisSW. 
i;‘you vant to py a pfeedel,* says Sdissap^s.' ‘I iW 
sell you de pest—dat ish, de peat for de imtnff. 

Jl^ou sail gif for him ?' 
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thii, when we remember tliat out ovl^l bhie firmament 
owe* its beauty to the reflection ot liglit oii air, wliilsU 
here we ij^ve scarcely -any sensible atmosphere, ana 
no aqueous body of vapour wliatcTor. I’or the same 
’ reason, wq find the sunshine less bright, and note that 
it falls me,'e coldly avoirnd us ; we miss the clouds 
which reflected mid dispersJ'.l dailight and summer 
warmth ovei^tho world we hiivo left. 

Strnighl; before us, mid«ay hetv. cen the horizon and 
tliat part of the heavens directly uhove our heads, wc 
percfive a -^ast and iii\stii ions object—a monster- 
planet faintly illuai^,.cd, like the moon by daylight, 
and enveloped in a lloaling ^cil of iiiauy shades. Tins 
planet is nearly ioiirtceii times larger than our satellite; 
it neither rises nor sets, but reriiains ever in the same 
Btailon, wliile it is the liwnament wliieh seems to 
revolve beliind it. More wonderful, lion ever, than its 
size, its nearness, irr im,v other or;ts„atlributes, is tlie 
floating veil of wliieh 1 have just sjiokcn. It is inter¬ 
spersed with, dark'.spots, ami with moving traets of 
Iiglif; these are constantly hi^iig developed, changme, 
ajiil disappc.'iring, as if some elfervesccnt matter, more 
luminous than llie rest, kept rising from tlio under¬ 
current of the liquid mass, and sailing on tlie siirlaej-. 
Yonder, as the sun begins slowly to sink, A'lis ^eil 
looks ns if in places it wefe touched with fire; in 
others, it secm.s to he rent violently astiiiJer, and 
reveals some inner siihslance, whicli is quicklv’ hidden 
again by tbe cldsing^pf tlie apertures. 

'I'liis extraordiii.ary and gigantic ohjeet is called the 
Barth; it is a planet, and Icmnecl selemtcs are of 
opj^in tliatSt is niiinliabitcd. ‘Tlie eailli,’ say tliev, 
“**18 the most unstable of ])laiiel.s,—the woild of revolu¬ 
tions. Ifsecnis to consist of .some troiihled matter. One 
sees there nothing hut stoim, coufo.-.iori, and eh.ange ; 
and it would by no means surprise ns ifi some d.ij;. 
we were to behold its utter dcsti uctioii. It is pretended 
that there arc uihabitaots on rond"r globe : hut, if so. 
on what part of it could the^ exi.it ? On the solid 
element of the star, wliieh we jierccive tliroiigli the 
rendings of the outer veil? Absurd! Tlieie they 
would be crushed, drowned, stilled by that outer ele¬ 
ment wliuli woigiis upon it iiueviiy diivetion. 'I'iiink 
you that the small quantity of our pure, untroulilcd 
ether wliicli reaches them through its opeiiing.-i, would 
suflice to support life? AnS would tLl#-y liot at 
every instant be liable to be torn from the earth’s 
surface, and whirled away by these raging winds and 
vapours, tliat,nre searcAy iHcr sei n to sa^.de or clear 
«%ay ? Or i.s it to be supposed that thc^ liave their 
abode in'4,ii(4jjjitpr clemeutfitsidl? There, it is nne, 
they could hreatii the celestial ether; hat huw trust 
themselves to so turbulent and uijeertuin a sujiport — 
a substance scarcely to be called a sub.staiice, traversed 
by electric fire, and opening constantly iu sutdi a 
nianuer as to precipitate tliein upon tlie solitl nneiens 
beneath ? I», short, a fevv muiiienls of consideration 
are suliicient to conviilfce any reasonalfie person that, 
although •‘the earth is a vast and raarveilous planet, it 
is totally unfitted for liuman^abitation.’ 

Tliese arguments are feasible enough. ,1 listen to 
them with the utmost attention, and could almost 
allow myself to he convinced by them, were it not that 
I am myself a denizen of that misunderstood planet. 
At the same time, I acknowledge that no appearance is 
more likely to imbue the seleiiites with false notions 
thap these white and luminous phenomena which 

S 'e our globe. Their forms arc infinite, and vary 
ually. They are thrown iiit| relief against the 
terrestrial nucleus. A whit* spot first appears; 
it increase*. in volume even as v/. look upon U; it 
spratte^apidly over a vast exten*of surhictS takes a 
fantastic forms, is sudA nly rent into thin 
.Jjpi ionii-trai,t*parent ftagmeuts, illiicb catch up every 
J»al tint of sunBght,; ands^iresenly it disperses and is 
ffdost, like.the fairy mirage of Morfana. , 


, Again, long streaks of light and shade, running at 
I right angles to the earth's lixis, and similar in efiTect to 
those belts wliieh anf observable on gome others of the 
planets, give a yet stranger aspect to our globe. These 
arc comiioscd of tnasses of vapour, home along in the 
current of trade and other winds. Tlioy take their 
course from the nortli-cast to the south-west, forming 
long trains of light, whicli show more vividly in contrast 
with the darker expiinse of ocean across which .they are 
carried. Kor arc these the only winds whose track is 
visible from our observatory in the moon ; W'e can 
rc.idily distiiigiiisli tlic luminous vapours driven along 
liy the lro)>ical ■winds, by tlie monsoons of the Indian 
Occ.iii, by the polar wiinis which travel towards tempe¬ 
rate cliiiies. Tlie action of these is, liowever, always 
subordin.-ite to the elevation of the atmos 2 )lieric tem¬ 
perature. 

Lotus liirn to aiiotlier of the many jihonOmeiia 
3^.scutod tiy this I'limejs mid interesting jilanct. At 
' each of the iiole.s, wo ]icrooive two vast and glittering 
jliitclies of white, whicli vary periodically in size, and 
return to ihoi;- original relative dimensions after about 
‘Mr) revol,'iti()ii3 of tlie globe. In proportion as the 
white ttael on the one pole (iiniinislies, that on the 
opposite jiole becomes increased ; so that one seems 
to sain wliat tbe ulluT loses, and rice ve.r.id. At the 
same time, tlicre is never an eqiml spaee remaining 
between tliese two extremes; for llio wliitc covering 
upon tlN‘ Boutliein jiole is always more considerable 
than that of the noi lhi'ni. 

S.*^..i': one of these ilceicase dining si.x of our months, 

. while the other enlarges in proportion, is a source of 
. iiifiiiilc wonder to tlic learned seleiiiles; but wc hate 
I no dillicnlty in pronouncing it to be tlie effect of 
I siimmir aVid wnilcr on the polar snows. Mars pre- 
I sents exactly the same plienoinenon ; and as to the 
j dillcrcnt e\Ient of the glacial districts belonging to the 
two pules, it is accounted for by tlic fact, tliat our 
mean temperature is higher than Unit of liie southern 
lien 1 Sphere. 

By this time, the sug has .attained the verge of our 
lunar lioiiz.oii, and ntght is coming on—night and an 
iceliomid .silooec, wdiieli is more terrible tlmn tbe 
1 raging of oar wildest storms ; for here is neither 
atniosjiherid vilir.ation, nor water, nor any veiiiele by 
wliieli touiiil may be conveyed. 

IJuu*B liave glJled aw ay miiiotieed as wc stood up 
j lierc, reader, with our eyes fixed ou yonder earth. Tlie 
j sun sots hehmd US, and llic great moon begins to cast 
a glorious liglit iqion our barren landscafie—a light 
j fourteen tini' s more intense than moonlight oU the 
j^.;artli; aud the earth is full to us; by which we may 
eoiicludc tliat the moon is new to the earth. 

JOnvclopcd as it gimerally is with a cloud-veil, the 
I earth can seldom he seen to great advantage, and never 
quite divested of Uiat troublesome element ■wliieh 
alone debars the lunar astronomer from embracing at 
one Cow/) d'ini/ the half of our globe, ■with all those 
permanent varieties of shadows and ligftt which mark 
the geograpliy of its surface. If ever it were so to bo 
unveiled, the inhabitants of our satellite would enjoy 
the most magnificent map which it is possible to 
imygipe, with its dimensions thirteen times exceeding 
those of our full-moon, . 

But stay—we liave already consented to create a 
lunar population, and to suppose onrselveB actually 
transporiid Ito a mountain-peak in moon-land. Why 
can wc not s'* a step further, and imagine a clear imd 
liloudlcse sky? Nothing easier; Seel Iven asli'speak, 

( le v.apours roll‘a way; the belts become wavering, 
roken, and *irregnlar; presently every mist has 
shrunk and vanished, as the soil from our bteatliing 
leaves the surface of a mirror, and the gracious earth) 
Aore radiant than beiorc, Sheds a flood' of unimpeded 
light on all around. ■ '■ . 

Kow we call contempl(^te the oatlines of irie* anA i 
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arch.ipelajjoes familiar to us only on our artificial 
globes, trace the beds of oceans, fbjlow the boundaries 
of great continents, and contrast ihe dimensions and 
figures of tiiose spots which we lAow to he tlie scats 
either of civilisation or abject barbarism. Wc can also 
observe the alternations of liglit and sliadow, as tliey 
distinguisli lofty elevations from deep valleys, rceognif-e 
the polar wastes and the eternal snows of our moun¬ 
tain-ranges, and discover many rfgions by tho eolour 
which is proper to their physical'coiiformation. 

Lambert (of Berlin) suggested that tho earth, seen 
from tho planets, presents a greenish tone of colour, in 
the same way that Mars appears ruddy. IVvliaps (lie 
illustrious professor ascribed the trencral tint of onr 
globe to that of the ocean, whieh covers a large portion 
of its surlace. If all onr continents were, lilce Sontli 
America, cliielly chul in virgin forests, tl!i.s might 
perhaps bo the ease ; hut, to go no fnrllnT tliai; North 
Amerieii, wc find elsewhere iinmense fohledes alti'jA 
bare of vegct.-ition, and utterly jioneiless io reflw^' 
any other than the ta-wny hues of samlv plain ami 
gravelly cl.iy. On the 1-ith Behniary 1J71, haiuhcrt 
recorded, an!ong.«t other observations, an olive tint 
reflected from the earth upon the Innar surt?ice ; but I 
do not renjeiiiber to b.a ve read of any similar .ippe.arance 
eitlier before or since, nor ever to liave beard the 
former suggestion treated as anything better than an 
idle speculation. 

But sec! yonder elongated spot, tunfng fr^m us to 
the right of tlie planet, is tlic Koothern e:,trcmityoi tlie 
New AVorld ; and standing in tiny relief ag.ajjj^'; the 
.‘ky, marked hy .a long line of .sliadows alternalcil v, ilh 
streaks of light, we lie hold tin- liA'iy s-\mmits of l!.,’ 
Conlilleras or Andes. Here and (tiere ere snui points 
of intense whiteneaf; mid in some places, "la* eiug spnta 
which seem to go in am! out like stars, and wh’ li we 
recognise for the Imniing voleanof!. l.S ()00 and I!),(too 
feet in iiright, dcscrilied liy iluniholdt. 

Slowly, hut perccptllily, tliesn keep wilhdr iving, and 
wall I tlie in the circle of ant.iivlic snows; ami luAv, nn 
the opposite side,- an imme!ise,ohsciire .slain, giveni h 
in part, and in par* reflecting tliL*li!ne of tlie terrestrial 
atmosphere, conics into sight, and coiniiiucs (hiring 
some hours to spread itself m er nearh' all the disc of the 
earth. Thus greenish hue differs eonfiilcruiily from tlie 
lighter green prevailing over the triangular spot which 
we pronounced to he tlie southern dr.ision of Anicrica. 
Southwards, it spreads over all w'e can ..see of tlie 
planetary disc, and is interspersed with a multitude of 
small gray spots. It is the great J’acific, sown with 
islands. Tlie arrival of two gray spots so close, that 
at this distance they look like one long one, precedes 
the development of a vast mark wdfieh is chiefly greeif, 
hut shaded with miuiy colours. The two long spots 
are the islands of New Zealand ; and the larger mark 
is the continent of Australia, with its fertile taldc- 
lands and wooded terraces. To tlie north of Australi.'i, 
n crowd of greenish spots, of every sipipo and size, 
are known St once for tlio Islands of New Gfuinca, 
Borneo, Java, Suniatr.a, tlie Moluccas, Tliilipiiine, 
and others, whieli constitute the archipelagoes of the 
Asiatic coast. 

It is now- some time since wc have perceived, towards 
the north, and not far frosTthe circle of arctic’eWbws 
which now appears at the top, a grayish stain upon 
the ocean, which spreads itself round by tlie west, and 
descends almost to the earth’s equator. The sides of 
this spot are jagged and irregular, and (* thou¬ 

sand, aspects. *^1113 is tho continent of Asia, and thi 
most easterly frontier of tho Old World. Tho colojr 
of Aria is far from being uniform; atid the more ft 
wmos round in the revolution of the planet, tho more 
gigantic, tlw more varied, and tho more rcmarkablo 
rides It ai^peor.. Northwards, jt is gray and cold 
tone, and seems almost to meet the circuit of the jpolaV 
regionij this is tlie district of Siberian steppes, those 


dead and dreary plains of mirsU-lanri, and moss, and 
frozen rand, wliose brief three months of summer yield 
Bciireely sufficient grain to supply the wretched inhabi¬ 
tants with winter-store. All the centre ciP the great 
continent, ns it enters more fully'into our field of. 
vision, is neeupied by a far-si;reading tract of glittering 
wliite, wliich seems, ns ib were, to bo franted between 
two long cli.'iiiis oHiigli mountafn.s, and winch prolongs 
il.selffrem fhe sonfb-west to tlie north-east, l^re a silver 
zone, ii(r(',s all the width of the A'-witic liemispliere. 
These inoiintajiin aio tho ranges of the Vablonn^ the 
Alt-i, and thf Himalaya: and thj'^silvor zone is that 
ueary lino of solitude and sand vwiieh eomiiiem'os with 
the ill."it nc.ocrl of (ilibi, oeenpirs all She central 
plateau of Up[ier Asia, extends Ihrongh (.'alaio! and 
I’enea, . nil lermiiiates wj^h the nrid deserts of Arabia. 
Kven 111;- idganti': deserts of Niitiia. Libya, .and Sabiira, 
will 'll real'll across the whole of Northern Africa, would 
seem to be but ii^'mitinnation Of the rest. 

'riiiis i'l till' ()M World divided iiiio two almost equal 
(larls by a radiant belt of sand, which throws baefe the 
spleiidoiii' of tlie sun, uml shines, like a terrestrial 
Milky-waj', across the surface of onr planet. ’ •, 

.Tiisf bi'iieath the sandy reg’ons, lies a very no^ieeablo 
j*irt otiflie eonlinent of Asia. Bounded on one side 
hostile mountains, nnil,on the otlier by the sea, it 
shews a pale-g'-eoii tint, and comprises tlie magnificent 
eoiiiitnes of tliiina, India, Burmati, kloiigolia, and 
Tiliet. , 

Now, III,",' lire s'owly dis'ij'piViring, and the stu- 
P'.'iidoiis Indk of oeenpios tlie centre of the 

liemisplic"'!'. 'Die north pi>'.' ineliiics almost out of 
sight lit til'.' top; the soulli pole, with haft*its eir^lsssoL-n 
snows, is riiildi' at the I'lwer extnniity of the planet. 
All nrnniid Ibe ane-''' of t'oiithern Africa—tenninated 
by the (’ape of nood Ilojie-leaning far to the right, 
sweeping ion"d to tl'C lefl, and ('.xtending in the 
bitter direelion up llio wliole liiietli'of the globe— 
literally'from pole to pole—lies ihe gri'at dark ocean 
I'gaiii, ‘like a green serpent round about the world.’ 

High ,'iliovi' Lb'.' deserts of Africa, and verging towards 
llic nri'tie districts, we distingnirh a little straggling 
spot, fantastically broken in form, ,,and divided from 
the great (ontincnt 1'^ a band of sen nmlecidcd in 
eoh'ur, ivid varying from gray to green. This strip 
of water,is ^tlie Mediterranean; and that little spot, 
wliieli .seems to he rem.arkable only for its ragged and 
liKrtrre ontluie, is onr Mnrope, whieh. despite its in'sig- 
iiifieaut aiipiurance, is tlicii^ieai of every' art, the centre 
of all eomi,»’.iTee, and the Iawj(iver of the'world. , 
A.nd here we have arrived at tlie extreqie western 
limit of the ('Id World. 'Day is once more breaking 
over the rnlleii landsenpe in wliielijwe arc standing; 
and, as the great tnooii pales before the rising sun, 
Kurope qr.'''ln-illy sinks away' from our sight; Africa 
disappears; the great ocean alone fills all tho scene; 
.and just as the shores of America begin to encroach 
upon the we‘iern wastes of^tlio Atlatftie, the long- 
,absent v'-r'.', irs le-asscmble; the belts of cloud gather 
togetbc'', ail ^ form tbenteflves across the disc of the 
planet; seas and eontineiits, islands and silver deserts, 
are once more enveloped in the mystic veil, or appear 
only at intervals, and in so fragmentary a manner as 
to render all reeognition inaccurate; the phenomena of 
storm and confusion begin afresh, and the world-map 
is closed for ever from our sight. 

We have ended at the point from which wo began, 
and in twelve hours havo traversed every portion of 
tho globe. In tw’olve hours, we have passed through 
every extreme of iHimato—have crossed unscathed tho 
hot sands %if thj tropics—penetrated safely to the 
untrodden wilds Central Africa—threaded the 
tangled jungles oj|Hindo8t^—and beheld the whqle 
extent of those poj* regions vriiich have cost the lives 
6t too many amon^ the baijvest and»bfest of our geo¬ 
graphical investigl^rs. Certainly we have seen sutih 
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a sight as we never saw before in rny twelve hours, 
consecutive or otherwise.. 

But it is cold up hye. What say you, fellow-, 
traveller, if; it not time that we return to the earth ? i 

THE TipLE-GOSSIP OF SAlftUEL KOGERS. 

Ths present age cannot be c.al]cd„an age of conver¬ 
sationists., There is enough of speaking, it may be, 
on moat subjects; but those who have anything cither 
wise or witty,to give us, take to paper apd the lecture- 
roonfs. Conversaziones arc distinguislicd’for anything 
but conversation, aiidficither there are few men capable 
of talking gleverly at our tables, or such men reserve 
their clever things for more luofitablo uses. The time 
was .when people went to dinner-parties simply to hc.nr 
certain great talkers; now, d" free conversational style 
is rare even in our literature. Books of ‘table-talk’ 
may therefore be said tu he things of 'Oie past, and the 
recently published of the Tablo-lnlk of 

Samuf.l Hoyers, the poet, is scarcely an exception; for 
it has really more to do witil men of the past than 
,.of. the present, and the book is a book*of gossip 
rather than anything else. Our ideas of table-talk, 
as the term has usually been applied, have been, fornic'^ 
upon the recorded sayings of men whose eonve’rsati-m 
was made up of original and striking thoughts, rather 
than of anecdotes. Rogers, ou the contrary, was a 
man of reminiscences; and almost all tliat is good in 
the ‘EecoUectioiis’ ids talk partakes of the character 
of gossip, and is, so to speak, given at second-liand. 
Rogers was not so much a conversationist as a retailor 
good •things said by men of livelier wit, and 
uch greater originality, with whom lie had boon on 
terms of familiar friendship. Still, his talk is table- 
talk, in the literal sense of the term; for most of the 
anecdotes, personal traits, opinions, and ion moU, were 
told, or said at his owii table either bj' his guests or to 
his guests. So many notable iiorsons had sat with him 
in their day around Ids ‘ nialiogaiiy-lrce,’ Ids repute 
as a man of taste and good living, not to speak of Ids | 
literary character, enabled him to a.^soeiate with sooiet 3 - j 
at once so varied and so distinguish'd, that he had ; 
ample opportuidties of hearing ■some ol the host talkers | 
in England in their haxipiost moods; and his reool- 1 
lections of them could not fail ^o intere.st those who 
only know of them from hooks, and thoi^ilil of them 
as men of a by-gone daj'. His range of tojdc-s was 
remarkable, for his rempisfenccs e.vtended to a time 
far beyond tli« recolleetipn of most of Jhfe later con¬ 
temporaries ; it almost seemed, in short, as if Time, 
while it sv^ept away all thosiSwho had been tiic friends 
of his early and fiddle life, had passtal him over, or 
left iiim to make us better acquaifited witli tlie past. 
Apart from the reverence whicli is due to old age, and 
the weight which we attach to the wisdom which only 
sometimes belongs to it, tlicre is a peculiar fascination 
in the convefcation, however meagre, of a man who 
has lived in the world as Aogers did for nearly a Imndred 
years, and can narrate, as liaving been an eye-witness 
of them, events which seemM to us so very remote 
even in our boyhood. 

We shall never forget the account given us, some 
twenty years ago, of the Battle of Prestonpans bj' an 
old man who saw it from the outside stair of his 
fktbei’s house, and had to take refuge within doors 
,to escape the bullets that began to whistle about him 
AS the fugitive troops fled from the field. There is 
BOipetbing almost approaching to a superstitious inte¬ 
rest estditod by the vivd-voce narrativds of such persons; 
and this hod a good deal to do wifi the gossip witli 
which Rogers entertained his late* circles of guAsts. 
Thihie Sfho listened to it did ifot always think, 
perhaps, of his advanced life, and l!ho changes whidi 
a very few year^ produce uthey oPly thought of tlie 
singular oiicomitanoe^ thara livin^nan, sitting at tho 


head of the table at which they sat, had seen Garrick 
I play; had gone to Banelagh in a coCked-hat, with a 
lady who sat on a stool placed ih the bottom of the 
coach, the height of ,her head-dress preventing her from 
occupying the regular seat; nay, who had even stood 
and looked up at the head of one of the rebels of 
.the ’in as it withered and blackened on Temple Bar. 
Tliat Eogets had lived to tell of having done and seen 
things like these, yfoa sufiicient to render his conversa¬ 
tion interesting; but .his intimate i>ersonal knowledge 
of, association with, and readiness to talk about notable 
men who lind lived two generations before any of those 
who listened to liim, made it still more so. To such 
listeners, tlio breakfast-table of Samuel Rogers was 
something like a magic-mirror, in which the forms of 
tho great ones long departed wore reflected; and not 
only their forms, but their habits and conversation. 
Living a comfortable and comparatively uneventful 
hin'iself, the literary Nestor could not obtrude his 
concerns so as to dimiuish the interest of liis 
recollections of others; and even tlie former were worth 
hearing about, suggestive as they were of obsolete 
usages, and for the sake of a certain rclativ'e value. 

Kxteudi*.Sg as it docs over nearly a century, Rogers’s 
table-talk embraces, as we have said, a great variety 
of topics; but a,s not a few of tlie stories he told have 
been told before, and as some of his recollections must 
be set down as so mueli garrulous twaddle, an idea of 
it may he best given by taking it and the subjects to 
which it relates in the order of time. Although the 
aged noet’s reminiscences do not all belong to tlie 
pleasufes of memory, several of tlie personal traits 
with wliich he entertained the men of the present 
generation being given rather at the expense of a 
respect for tliose of the past, still much of liis gossip 
does carry us pleasantly back to the old times, and 
gives us Jivelj' illustrations of tilings gone by. We 
do not of course allude to his mention of liaving seen, 
wlieu a lad, ‘a wliolo cartful of young girls on their 
way to he executed at Tyburn, for being concerned iu 
tlie burning of houses during Lord George Gordon's 
riots ’ Sucii a recolle,'’t.on as this dges not do much to 
enliance our ideas of tlic vv isdom and humanity of our 
ancestors, and we gladly’ turn from it to accompany 
tho poet to tho sale of Hr Johnson’s books, and to 
meet there a very old man, ‘ with the flesh of his face 
looking like parl•^<lncnt,’ who was a beau in Pope’s 
daj's, and who ‘had shot snipes in Conduit Street;’ 
that ancient personage being none other than Pope’s 
General Oglethorpe. We narrovyly miss knowing 
something more even of the great doctor himself; for 
Rogers had so strong a desire to see iiim, and submit to 
leim some of his juvenile poetry, that, accompanied by 
ins friend Maltby, he proceeded to the lexicographer’s 
house in Bolt Court, and actually had his hand upon 
the knocker, wdien his courage failed Iiim. It would 
have been very agreeable to us to have known how 
Jolmson received the youthful poet, and to have had 
from the lattet some additions, howevex. slight, to tlie 
iloswcllian gossip. Boswell, on being afterwards told 
of Rogers's timidity, expressed his regret that it should 
have prevented the latiJer feom seeing Johnson, who 
would, ho thought, have received him ‘ with,oil kind- 
neq*’ Probably, Rogers tliaiaght otherwise; at least, ho 
did not himself entertain a very high obinion of his 
youthful efliisions, for the editor of the Taile-taU; »&yr 
him destroy with very little regret the mamtsoript of 
an operatic tframa which seems to have been wiitten 
sometime afteHiis hand had been ou Johnson’s knocker, 
itot although he had not the courage to venture Awther 
t]^n the door-B(iep of the house- in Bolt Court, Ef^rs 
met several persons who had been familiar visitors 
there. The moat memorable day of-hU life, in his 
pinion, was that on wliich be took coflfbe with iH&s 
Inozzi, who, as Mrs Thrale, will ever be .conuected 
in our minds with some of the most agrei^ble 
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recollections of Johnson. This laAy was then living at 
Edinburgh, which Rogers visited ih early life, droppihg 
in upon Adam Smith while he w* eating strawberries : 
to breakfast; calling upon Rdbnrtson the historian; 
going to hear him and Blair preach; and making the 
acquaintance of Henry Mackenzie, with whom he 
afterwards corresponded, but found his letters not at 
all such as he had expected the nuthorvof* Juhh de 
Bxmhigne to write. It was about tl)is time, we imagine, 
that Rogers was within thirty'Ailes of Dumfries, but, 
greatly to his subsequent regret, did not go to see 
Robert Burns, who had then, perhaps, paid his final 
visit to Edinburgh, and was sending George Tliomson 
his immortal songs. Mere chance might have brought 
him into the society of our great poet. ' The persons 
with whom he chiefly associated while in Edinburgh, 
were those in who.se company he would have been 
most likely to meet Burns, whose Colter’s ^n/urda;/ 
Night he long afterwards pronounced to bo ‘ tlio 
pastoral in any language.’ ^ 

Of other two of Dr .Johnson’s circle wo liave* a 
pleasant glimpse. ‘I was present,’ says the gossiping 
chronicler, ‘ when Sir Joshua Reynolds delivered his 
last lecture at tlie Royal Academy. On entering the 
room, I found that a semicircle of chairs, iniinediatoly 
in front of the pulpit, was reserved for persona of dis¬ 
tinction, being labelled “ Mr Burke,” “ Mr Boswell,” 

&c. &c. As Reynolds descended from the rostrum, 

Burke went up to him, took his hand, and aa/d; 

The angel ended, and in Adam’s ear 

So'charming left his voice, that he awhile 

Tliought him still speaking, still ^tood fixed to luav.’ 

We pass from the lecture-room to the senate, and 
the political circles in which Sheridan, I’itt, .and Fox 
were the more notable figures. Of Sheridan and Fox, 
wefcave many pleasing reminiscences. Rogers’s poli- 
-tical leanings—and they were only slight leanings— 
led liim into the society of the Whigs much more 
frequently than into that of Pitt and his alhe.s, of 
whoni we have only seconiAhapd stories, some of which 
, are not very probable, lie uus to the last a good 
firiend and an ardent admirer of Sheridan; considering 
him ‘a great artist,’ and, in support of that opinion, 
quoting certain lines from one of his works, in which 
few save Rogers, wo believe, have ever seen any very 
high, artistic excellence. The quotation is very much 
in the table-talker's own style, however,; and that 
circumstance ma}' in some, me.asuro account for the 
’opinion expressed regarding it. 

Of Fox, several fine personal traits arc given. Wo 
are told how he consoled liimsclf for his lieavy losses 
at play by sitting down quietly to read Greek, wliAi 
some thought ho had gone to commit suicide; and 
hOw, on being importuned by one of his bond-creditors, 
after winning L.8000, he declared that he must first 
discharge his debts of honour; but the creditor having 
plticed his demand in that category, by,destroying the 
bond, he pai® the debt immediately. More pleasing 
than this freak—for such we take it to have been— 
are the recollections of Fox’s 4oniestic life when living 
at St Anne’s Hill —pt how he delighted in rural occu¬ 
pations and rural prospects—how he would break off 
from a criticism on Homlfr to look after the pig>*-of 
his good-hearted simplicity in hllowing a^ickpocket to 
swindle him out of a guinea on the plea of having been 
driven into crime by starvation, and to rol? him of his 
watCb afterfrarda—of how Lady Holl^d announced 
his death by vfelking through the room in which fSrienis 
were assembled ‘with an apron thrown over her heed’ 
—■and how Sir Robert Adair burst tnto tears wl^ 
shewn, long afterwards, the room in which he died. 
Ftoni these, and similar slight but pleasing recollec- 
tioni, we pptaln an idea of how much Fox was belovgd, 
t|dte of'Ul his infirmities, how lovable he whs. 
Rogon’t Intimacy udtii Fox, and other Whig 


celebrities, oostdiim more than he calculated on, for 
Dr Burney tells us that he was blackballed at the club 
chiefly, if not solely, on account of his political connec¬ 
tions. This the doctor seemed to take a good deal to 
heart, for Rogers was very desirous of being elected, 
and was generally’regarded ^as a person who would not 
intentionally hare given.oflenec to any ont?. The poet 
found ample consolation for his disappointment, how¬ 
ever, in tlie society of men wh* wore oillipr rising or 
had risen into world-wide fame. We find him meeting 
with Nelson, of whose kiqdness of heart he foimied a 
high opinionj and whom he had^CiCn ‘ spin a teetotum 
witli his one hand a whole evenmg for the amusement 
of some children.’ Lady Hamilton, too, lie frequently 
visited; and excited her to such a degree by tlie inte¬ 
rest he seemed to take iq a handkercliief which Nelson 
had worn at Trafalgar, that she tlirew her arms about 
liis neck and kissed liim., AVhether the poet’s interest 
extended to tliclady herself irt her neglect and poverty, 
we are not aware; but we arc told th.at ‘ Lord Stowell 
never rested till he procured for her a small pension 
from government.’ In still higher society, convention¬ 
ally speaking, Rogers occasion.ally mingled. severat „ 
times dined at Oallands witli the Duke and Duchess 
■t)f Yo»lc; heard from tiic former an account of how 
hb and liis brother, thc j-’rince of ^Vales, were stopped 
in the streets of ].ondon, and robbed of tlieir purses 
by footpads ; and tells us how, on the duchess whisper¬ 
ing into the oar of Monk Lewis somt^thing so affecting 
as to bring tears into lii.q eyes—that gentleman 
giving as the reason that she liad spoken so kindly 
to him—one of the guests said ; ‘My dear fellow, 
pray don’t cry: I daresay she didn’t moan 
Erskine. we Iiave one pleasantly wicked thing. His 
lordship had an unfortunate luabit of buying stock 
wiicn it was high, and selling it when it was low; ho 
was, therefore, sometimes scarcely in a position to be 
just to bis creditors, not to speak of being generous to 
otliers. Aceordnigly, when he liad to reply to letters 
soliciting subscriptions, he ‘ always ’—it is said, but 
we hope not alwayg—wrote as follows!—‘ Sir, I feel 
much honoured by your application to me, and beg to 
subscribe ’—hero the reader liad to,turn over the feat 
—‘ myself your very obedient servant.’ This reminds 
us of a deceased peer, who, when accosted in the 
street bjj jniportiuixto beggars of the more genteel 
order, wrote the name of one of the most sliort;tcm- 
pered of his friends upon a slip of paper, and handed 
it to the auplicant, who^ oftconrse, on presenting it 
made a n.ifrow escape of being kicked flown stairs. • A 
story equally good i.s tol l by Rogers of anotliP” learned 
lord—Lord Ellcnboroiigli—who, on being asked by liis 
lady to allow licr to accompany Wim on the circuit, 
made a stipulatiqA that none of her bandboxes should 
be put i'lto tlie carriage. During tlio first d.ay’s journey, 
however, his lordship’s toes came in contact wdth the 
forbidden article, and it was specdily^thrown out at 
the ciu:riage-n'indow, tlic ertaged judge calling on the 
coachf^u to drive on. Tlie box was left by the way¬ 
side ; hut wticn his lo'ijs’.iip began to prepare himself 
for going upon the bench, ho found that he had 
deprived himself of an important part of his judicial 
costume—the obnoxious bandbox being his own wig- 
box with the wig in it. 

As wo come down to more recent times, we find 
anecdotes, bon mots, and opinions of Sydney Smith, 
Scott, Moore, and others of the later Holland House 
celebrities; all of whom were also frequent guests at 
Rogers’s table. The room in which, they met is dis¬ 
mantled now, and its artistic treasures will erelong be 
sc^tterwl ;*but poet-connoisseur was justly' pfond 
of it. In order tilat his pictures might be well sees,, 
he had candles {faced high up all round it; and on 
Sydney being aslfld how he liked the plan, the answer 
W'as: ‘Not at alO Abovel there Is*a blaze Of 
and bebw-, notmtg hut darknesl and gnashing of 
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teeth.’ Not lees characteristic of tho nitty canon is his 
reported dream tliat there welre tliirty-nino Muses and 
only nine Articles—a dream which quite confused him 
and his reasqu for believing in the apostolical succession 
r—a certain bisliop being so very iike Judas. 

In hooks whicli contain only tlic fragnionta of a man’s 
familiar con'tersations, a merc,‘<elcction of his opinions, 
there is always a danger of ids vi»\vs being incom¬ 
pletely stated, if not misconstrued. An opinion given 
at one time may liavc been considerably modified or 
quali^d ataiyother; it may even liatebecn in effect 
retracted, yet the reader I.s allowed to derive ids 
impression from tlic'ofnmon as otigmally given witli- 
out regard to attemliint circumstances. Rogers ollcii 
had occasion to revise tlic esliinate lie liad previously 
formed of some of Ids eouteiiiporarios; Imt in tliu lU iol- 
lections of Ids table-talk, .soiiffi of tliesc arc given so 
directly, that we are led to believe that lie liad not 
seen cause to elningc'tlieni. Tims, tbete are several of 
his remarks from wbicli vui cannot help concluding tluit 
the aqtlior of the I’leasures of Memory liad but a poor 
opinion of the autlior of tlic PlPawes of 11 ojic. True, 
he-said tliat ‘ some of Campbell's lyrics will never die,’ 
*and he Quoted linos from (lertrude. of Wyominq, wlneli 
he considered exquisite; but, lie added, tliat tlierj. were* 
passages in tliat poem ‘ monjitrously iiieorn ct,’ and 
assured his hearers tliat AVordswortli pronounced 
others in tlie Pleasures rf Hope to be ‘.sheer nonsense— 
nothing more tlijii poetical indigestion.’ lie related 
that, on one oocasuri. Professor "Wilson eontonded 
very stoutly for the grandeur of a certain pas.s!ige 
from the Pleasuies of 1 lope, hut that, on being asked | 
Ah^rfSneaidiig-hf it, tlic professor da.sbcd down the I 
book) and declarcil bo could not toil. Another reniaik | 
of Rogers’s about Campliell mu.st bo taken as eiilier , 
very simple or very unfeeling: wo iiielinc to give it j 
thp latter oluiracter. ‘ Jladaino de Stael one day said : 
.to me: How sorry I am for Campbell; his jioverty .so { 
unsettles his mind, lliat lie cariiiot write.” 1 replied: j 
“Wily does he not lake tlic situation of a clerk?—| 
ho could then compose verses at liis leisure hours.”’ j 
He adds: ‘This answer was considered very cruel.’ | 
No doubt, Rogers either iiicaiit it to 1 e very cruel i 
or very prudent. 'Campbell coflild not afford to take | 
nine years to one poem, as Rogers did, writing no ' 
more than four lines in a day ; jiut tlie riejj banker j 
migiit have liad something lietler to s.ay* .about the 
poor‘poet tliaii tliat lie sliould become a elerk. In 
spite of all tins, liowcver,|it js well wo blimiUl reinein- 
her that it was the rich,banker wlio IciJW-lampbcll 
L.oOO to purchase a .sliare in tJic Metropohtan. 

Of Byron* Rogers at first lij'.l no great opinion. ITe 
thought Childe. Ilattfld ‘would never please tlic public;’ 
and when he found tliat it did, lie said tlie poet’s rank 
and liis youth had ‘made tlie world Stark ma^l’ about 
it. Byron he represented in tlie light of an eccentric, 
or rather an affected personage; and there is at least 
one anecdote h§ told "ahoijt liim whicli slijuld not liiivo 
been told, or at least not printed. It was at the house 
of Rogers that Byron first inct Moore, smd oii tliat 
o^asion the noble poet woulu not oat of any of tiie 
dishes on tlie table. ‘He never took soup,’ fish, 
mutton, not even wine, he declared; and he accord¬ 
ingly dined upon potatoes and vinegar. This Ids host 
helioved to be nothing hut affectation; for ho learneif 
ibat, after leaving his house, Byron had partaken 
In^ily of a meat supper. That he did so, however, 
will scaroely be accepted as a proof of ids wilfulncss at 
' dinner-time. Byron was a great supper-eater. Long 
before the d^s.when gin-and-water was his liippocrene, 
he would return home from a late fupi)cr,fand write 
sixty or eighty verses of tho poem y. tho oonipositton 
of which, he might happen to horsngaged. Rogers 
complqm«d that neithei; Byron n* Scott liad any 
feel^i&r the flyiarts jfndit is relftfed as uu evidence 
that the former gat down « a corner of tbe 


Pitti Palace, and rojllied to tho raptures of the poet- 
coliuoiascur by reci-^ng tlMi well-known recipe for 
[making a cognosceiF.e from the Ficnr of Wakefield. 

' Cldlde Harold, however, affords sufficient evidence of 
its author’s appreciation of art, or at least his power to 
describe its most glorious triumphs. There is notliidg 
in, Rogers’s Italy, we think, to , compare with tlie 
descriptiisisgif the ‘ god of tlie unerring bow ’ and ‘ the 
statue tliat enoliaiits Hie world.’ 

IVo may hero introduce a fragment of a conversation 
wliicli wo ourselves liad with Rogers, regarding Byron, 
ill IS 15. 'IVo transcribe it literatim from tho note-book 
in nldcli we took it down at tho time. Byron had 
practical benevolence to a rciiiarkublo degreo in certain 
peculiar cases. Mr Rogers, calling upon him in his 
liacliclor-day.s, was answered at the door by a wretcliod- 
lookiiig old woman, of extreme ugliness, which struck 
liiiii so mucli, that he asked Byron liow he kept sucli a 
dayjdful'luig about iiini. Byron aiisw'ered tliat, being 
ji^'traled by illness in a house wlicre lie lodged, lie hail 
iH%‘ii tended witli extr.aonliiiary kindness and assiduity 
by tins old creature, who was tlicre in tlio position of an 
inferior servant. He liad consequently taken licr into 
ids own service, and resolved never to part with her. 
Afterwards, w lien By roll w as married, and living in a 
liaudsoine lioiiso, Rogers found the obi woman raised 
to a coiilidential situation in the establisbinent, and 
very smartly dri ssed. IJltiiimtcly, Byron pensioned 
lior. tJur remark on tlic story will, wo fear, appear 
rather ungracious, bat the circumstance certainly does 
Btrdre ^i8,-as a trait more allied to lliu egotistic than 
the generous cliar.acfor. 

It IS well known that it was Rogers wlio w'as mainly 
histriimental in lecoiicdiiig Mooro .and Jeffrey, and 
m the l'ohl‘'-lalL- the oft-tobl story of the duel is 
repeated w.tli no imiiortaiit addilioiis to it. As we 
approach our own day, we tliid the interest of tlic t#lk 
hegm to flag; and, unless furtliiT ‘fceolleclinns’ of it 
arc to he given to tho pnhlii', we may conclude tliat 
in later times it consisted cliiclly of tliose rciniuiscenccs 
of wliidi wc h.'ive given aiv outline. Tliere are; it is 
true, one or two notall!' tilings told of the Duke of 
Wellington ; for tlie gentleman wifo liad in Ins youth 
seen Marie-Antoinette dance in tlie T'uderius, outlived 
even the ‘ Iron Duke.’ Of Wellington’s perfect coolness 
on the most trying occasions, Colonel Gurwood gave 
Rogers this instaia-e. He wa.s in great danger of 
being drowned at sea. It was bedtime wlien the 
c.'iptam of the vessel came to 1dm and said: ‘ It will 
soon be all over with us.’ ‘ Very well,’answered tlie" 
duke; ‘ tlieii I sliall not take off my boots.’ We do 
not remember to liavo seen anytldng equal to tliis as 
a# illustration of the great soldier’s self-possession. 
Of his opinions, one is worth giving; liesidd: ‘I have 
fuiiiid tliat raw troops, however inferior to the old 
ones in manccuvring, arc far superior to them in down- 
riglit hard fighting with tlio enemy; at Waterloo, the 
young ensigns and lieutenants wlio had never before 
scon a battle, ruslicd to meet death as if they had been 
play ing at cricket.’ The duke, without doubt, knew 
that this was to be accounted for on the consideration 
of the excitement produced J^y the dreadful game of 
war in the minds of those who had not before looked 
upor»it9 terrible realities. 

Appended to tlie Talde-talk of Rogers, a variety of 
anecdotes ore given under the title of PorAniema. 
Tliey werca communicated to the editor, Mr 
by Mr Maltb^ the intimate friend of B^ers ani of 
l^rson; but raey do little more than paesent us jvith 
a meture of the yenowned ‘ Grecian ’ as the viorim 
offcntemperancai Tliey are, for the most part, oif a 
sadly depreciatory character, and fail to give as ipeh 
an idea as we should wish tq entertain of Focsonv 
Oiy remarks may, therefore, be fitly Closed wltii a 
few references to Rogers himself, of wIiOBe hatdts of 
composition and g^eral disporiiion a little mote may 
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be said. His first poem was | 
was written while he was^in his i 
publislier L.30 to save him frej 


lublished in 1780; it ‘ But you ai» bound to me,’ Jio said at length, * by 
»ens; and he pai(Pthe ties that the caprice of a moment cannot break: my 
i- being a loser by iti ten yeara’ love, your father’s wishes; more than all— 
rk, Italff, is said to you constrain me to say it, Milicent—y^ur own con- 


The illustration of his last work, Itulff, is said to you constrain me to say it, Milicent—y^ur own con- 
have Cost L.l0,000; and a more nuig'nificont hook fessions and promises must withiiold you. Have yon 
has never perhaps been publislied. Thu composition not loved niol’die asked passionatciy; ■ ‘ or has tlio 
of that poem occupied its author sixteen years;, he past been a part and aJie f’ ^ 

was engaged oh ttie Pk/tsims of Memory nino years, ‘ If,’ site replied seonifitliy,’ ‘ your words were atty- 
and oil Unman Life nearly tlicj same lengtii of lime, tiling to me now, I slioiild resent such language. Have 

He was a great admirer of Oray, and carried a copy 'I loved you ?—well enough to siihmit to lie pupil, 

of his works in his pocket until lie could repeat them eulpril, slave almost! I liavo learned to drt^d your 
all. Scott’s poetry was ‘too carelessly written’ to presence ih tlie height of .'mv innoeeut enjoyment, 

suit lus taste; and for tin- sonnets of Sli.iksiieare, knowing you would see som^lauit to blame. Hard 


lie had no admiration wiiatevcr. Living the life of eoiutnictions have been put on all f did »ud was. You 
a man of affluence, taste, and eelelirity, IJogers liad have scliooled me in every relation of life, in every 
ample opportunities of gr.atitying all ids t iafes. lie petty detail of e,onduct, as if yon Ii.nl been, in fact, my 

_ __ _ ..A* ..1 1... j'..,. 1.... 1_e.1 -VT^ 1_1.1*:., . l..,ll ..,.1.1 


was essentially a man of society, and, Imt for Ins liiishaiul. No Iiushand, in f.iet, siiall so seliool me; tlio i 
position, might possibly liavo been regarded,us some- wife’s position is an eiiual one, :iiid you would degrade j 
what of a tuft-hunter. That lie was generous. e.'\j^,lot, it. InoI’ slie’eried eagerly*; ‘ I’liave borne unieli—I | 
we believe^ be denied; and tliat lie was a little viHn, will vnt ni.arry to siieli boml.ngc..! Often liave 1 said: Vj 
may perhaps bo presumed, from the interest with “li'],uke acts thus again, it .shall be tlie las| time.” ' 
wliieh he licard tliat the editor of ids Tuhk-talk liiid The last time is now* come; notliing will move me! , 
taken notes of wdiat was said by liim. Some of tlie a\s for your love, you delude yourself; you,love-sniQ ’ 
things so noted are neillicr very witty n8r very wi.so, and self too well’- 

but all of tlieni, doubtlc.s.s, liad a certain interi-sl for* ‘fijtop!’ eried Luke, interrupting her, ‘for I can 
those who lieard them. Tliat Rogers w as often painfully '(joar no more; T sliould he lieiit indeed upon my own 
satirical, is better kiiowni tlian the JkroUertwns of Ins nii.sery if I urged )oii further. Strange, that we have 
sayingshvould lead us to sui>pose ; and wlnle he was tlnis deceived ourselves—tliat instead of loving mo, 
kind, in many iiistaiiee.s, to men who needed kindiie.ss such an intense hitlerness is huniijig in your licart! 
and countenance, lie was more ready, perhaps, like most What lilind dreamers we are 

men, to worsldp tlie risen, than to had Uie |^iig star. ‘ I, too, have divamed,’ s.iid Milleent; 'you .are not 
An amusing example of tins occurred in the ease of alone in your disappointment; but it is all over. Mr 


a now eminent Scottish artist, i»io, on going to settle 
in London, called upon Rogers witli a letter of intro¬ 
duction, and in the hoiio of seeing his itctures. 'i he 


I’orai'ster, good-hyo.’ • 

Tier attitude, as she hedd out her h.and, w,as as firm 
and .stalely as ever, but liei averted eyes gleamed with 


day was wot, and the visitoi’s hoots rather leiiddy ; suppressed emotion, and her tliished cheeks were wet 


and accordingly, tlie poet, after reading the letter, 
cast a glance at the hoots, as the wearer of Iheiii stood 
ill the lohliy, and requested the vi.silor to call another 
day. Ifo never called, however; nor ('ould«ever he 


with tears, lie h.id meant to take his f.ircwell without 
another word, but a glance into the proud troubled 
f.iee of the girl moved liim with au irresistible yearn¬ 
ing. Was there not enough of noble-lioarledness 


induced, either by foriiiai*or,pressing iiivitiitions, sent within her, after lier faults were weighed, to risk bis 
iifta- ids name had beeoiiic i/eM known, to do so. h.appiness upon ? Rut wliat availed sueli calculation ? 

Hid he not love her with soul anij strength?—had ho 
■ liope ov e.are for tlio fiiture without her ? 

M I L r C E N T. * ‘ Milieeiit!’lie c.xclaimed wntli velicnient tenderness; 

imt a n,jovenieiit ar«ested the words. He saw it would 
IN TWO c 11.1 rT711;Sjj—cn A e. i. bo in vain’; that she ivas prep.ared to reject his prayers 


M I r,, r C E N T. • 

IN TWO c 11A rTi;i:s,—cIIA e. i. 


‘You cannot mean what you s.ay, Miliegnt! kfani a as she had done his expostulations. Why sho’uld lie 


woman iias sacrifte.oil lier happiness to lior pride; t.ake 
care, for your o«’n sake, how you add to the number !’ 

Had there been any vaeillation in Milicent Tyrrell’s 
mind, this adjuration would have fixed it. She [jer- 
ceived in it the implied rcproaeli upon the vehemence 
of her character, wliich liad wounded her so often— 
which had brought lier, in fact, to the alternative 
against which her lover warned her. It strengtlioiicd 
her,however; it gave fire to the eyes,that might liave 
softened, ai%l flrmne’ss to the voice that would liave 
trembled. She answered calmly enough: 


subject dieiiiiy and Imv be trampled under foot ? 

‘ Miliceirv;* he repeated more calmly, ‘ farewell j 1 
sh.all be able to wisli yrai h.ippiness apart,fron> myself.’ 

Ho lield her liaiid lor a moment in a passionate 
grasp, llew still and proud slie^stood ! lie noticed, 

111 spite of hiiii^tovery point of her beauty, the very 
rie}iiie,js of lier’ilress, .and the aeee.ssorics whicli sur¬ 
rounded her. lie knew not tlio seeret agony against 
wliieh iier indomitahh' spirit uphold lier. 

‘ Can she^ver have lovei^nie ?’ wa^ftlio bitter doubt 
with wh; di he hurried from her presence. The groom ' 
brought rotind ids linjso with the same alacrity and- 


‘ I do mean what I say,’ ^he said; ‘ and I shall not respectful cordi.ality as he had shown every day almost 
saorifloe my happinea* We sliould nbt ho happy for years—ids Iiad been a long courtship, a Jacob’s 
together: you are hard and cold, and I am passionate service—and Eorrestcr spoke to him in the same quiet 
and headstrong, as ygu tetl me. Your faults liesdeep; friendly tone; but lie pushed on at full gallop, becom- 
they never shew on tlie surface—they piirlcad you as ing mad speed, as his thouglits quickened, and the 
to ‘yourself—they make you harsh and unforgiving to man was out of siglit. * 

info I could not live with n man that* was always The glorious afternoon sunshine flooded the park, 
Watdhiug me to detect and reprove; ^should learn to and oast the broad tree-shadows unbroken on tho^ 
hate my huefeand in the character of censor and juJgc. grass—the flower-garden was brillinilt with a thousand i 


Wfe would be one fierce quarrel, •ever growing flemer. dyes—tlio ripe harvest-fields and distant river burned' 
No, Luke, it is because I would lAve neither o; us in the uhinitig;^.ted light; the far-off hills, crowned 
miserable that I am resolved to end our engagement.’ ivltli woods and^ark in shadow', sliut the noble English 
She stood erect and resolute: it was impossible to landscape iln-“-8li|it in the lands of which Milioentl Was. 
doul^ her earnestness. Luke made a few turns ii^ the heiress. She ld|(ed riches end luxury—ob, shb had 
romn j.Jmrd ind cold as she called him, it was diffimlt enough to satisfy her arid (jonsolfo 4er, if she needfed 
'ito'hii^ to speak as firmly as she had done. consolation. might never £jad one to fill the 
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place she had held in his tenacious kcart; hut she, 
irhose teuty and position opened the highest circles, 
who loved society, and was worshipped by .it—what 
credulous vanity to suppose sOme suitor as worthy and 
more successful than himself would not secure what 
he had lost!* But was it lojs? Was not his present 
misery the slvbrter,«if sharper, paii^ to a union with a 
woman so impatient of tlie lightest csntrol, so cruelly 
unjust to th^ deepest and tenderest ailcction ? Revers¬ 
ing the cause, was she not right in lier own conclusion ? 
It wouj^ not de even in the. first moment of wrath. 
He thought of her siyy for all that was'mean and 
little—her lofty truthfimioss—the tender passion of a 
nature that \«is capable of all sacrifice for the being 
loved—^tha earnestness and fire of her mind, which 
ever seemed at the Jiigh point of vitality, but occa¬ 
sionally attained by others. Aliscouception, uncou- 
geniolity, and wretchedness there miglit be, hut 
Milicent « as still to lilm the chief good far earth. 

• lie heard the sound o:P horses’ hoofs, and turned 
abruptly into an opposite patli. He h.ad no wish for 
companions, least of all for such as Mr Tyrrell and his 
littis daurfitir Lilly. When secure from observation, 
ho looked Dack to watch them, .and send after them his 
last farewells. « 

Mr Tyrrell’s fine face lookoil brighter and more? 
. animated even than its wpnt, as he bent down towards 
his fairy companion, the fragile child and diirling of 
the liouse. Tlie little girl’s fair curls danced in the 
wind as she urged hciy'pony to its utmost speed; .and 
her soft laugli rang through the clear air as slie gained 
the race they >Vere running, without a suspicion tliat 
.^Igl^^Mumph hftcl been an easy one. Porrester knew 
how Milicent loved her father; how Lilly was cherished 
with more than a sister’s heart. It might bo an 
unworthy emotion, but he tliouglit bitterly that every 
good gift had been lavished upon her; that her life 
was so rich, she would scarcely miss one link from tlie 
glittering chain; and for the moment, selfish in his 
I great sorrow, ho would have had her solitary and 
tniscrable as liimself. 

Before another hour had strue,k, deep darkness had 
fallen upon this brilljant lot. Tlie stimible of a horse’s 
hoof revolutionised life for MiUccn\'ryrrell. Her fiOher 
drew his last brealli in her arms ten minute.s after she 
had been summoned to his side—anmmonec^ fgam one 
strife and agony of soul to another scarcely keener; 
and he* died intestate. 

We must pass over the sosnei immediatclj^ollowing: 
everjf adverse pfiwcr seemed at work to’raalt tlie 
sudden over^'helming misery |to desperation. Tlie 
death of her father to tlie dai4diter’s heart, in which 
ho had been supfcito, would have smothered lesser 
woes, had not the first news of the tpeident brought 
down his elder brother, the hcir-at-lnw, and sujijcbtcd 
the proud defiant girl to the hitter humiliation of his 
masleraliip. Tliere was no gainsaying his right; the 
' large estates of iSosoncath lyid been left byy.n eccentric 
' relative to tV younger brother, on condition ho took 
his name. They were left entaii»d upon tlif male line, 
but with the numientous saving-clause, permitting the 
legatee to cut OS’ the entail and will it at his pleasure, 
if he had no son, and a daughter twenty-one years of 
age. When Mr Tyrrell died, Milicent wanted a few 
months of her majority; and her father, having waited 
for this event to dispose of his property, had not even 
secured to Ins children what fortune was under his 
^dependent control. 

Mr Bivington held no friendly feelings towards 
his nieces; he had looked upon hiipself as defrauded 
during hi* brother’s lifetime, and was disftosed to 
regard his sudden death as a maniMt token of th*e 
I wiil of Heaven to give him back his rilhts. He meant 
< to t^e the orphans to to home, li^d treat them, 
be i^d, as his dmjghters j abd had no more sense of 
: bbt.fnipUude in seising thus their expected inheritance, 


than has been shewnpince' the beginning of time by 
^he lawless possessors Wf the eoveted vineyards. 

( ! Fourteen days’ int^oourse with Milicent made him 
lato her: he wisiiecr to bury lus brother with all 
possible pomp and ceremony; hut Milicent, knowing 
intimately her dead father’s wishes On the subject, 
roused herself from her stupor of anguish to oppose 
the idea. •Mr Tyrrell had often said, as they passed 
through the village clfurchyard, that ho would rather 
lie under its willows 'than in the ancestral vault 
beneath the chancel; and he owed to his daughter’s 
strength of will .and.oncrgy of purpose that the wish 
was gratified. Milicent bore down her imcle’s oppo¬ 
sition witli a resolution so absolute that he was 
constrained to succumb, and resented the necessity 
accordingly. 

Immediate retaliation was in his power—to contract 
his busingss at Roscncath to«the shortest possible space 
of tip>o, and hurry the sisters back with him to their ' 
newLondon home. He would have been better pleased 
hadi Milicent expostulated on the subject; hut her 
character uplield her from any complaint or protest 
against her uncle's tyranny. She perceived at once 
tlic feelings .Tnd motives which influenced his conduct, 
'and she possessed precisely that strength of mind or 
refinement of pride which would have enabled her to 
bear tlio rack without uttering the groan her torturer 
listened to hear. 

Tlie agi^iy of her father’s death, after the first 
irresistible paroxysms of grief, she consumed in silence; 
as well ^-lie even sliarper pang that her sudden fall 
from wealth and authority to poverty and dependence 
would inevitably proefbeo in such a nature. Sliarper, 
not because her love had been weaker than her pride, 
Imt it was cwnparatively easy to bow to the inevitable 
blow of Heaven, it was martyrdom to submit to what 
seemed tlie caprice of circumstance, the power of 
injustice and legal fraud. During this interval, she 
luad a still greater trial to undergo in the ceaseless 
etlurts (li Luke Forrester to obtain an interview with 
tier. Tlie lover she had,rejected with such decisive 
scorn in the recent daya*of her prosperity, could never 
receive anything from her now; as for offers of 
friendship and service, they would be intolerable to 
a lieart passicftiiito and vcliomcnt as her own. Since 
tlie day tlicy bad parted, even in the height of her 
misery*, or rather srtinnlatcd thereby, Milicent’s love 
seemod on the increase; addiitg the master-grief of 
bitter self-reproach and vain regrets for a future lost 
for ever. Tlio effect of all this mental strife was such, 
that, as they reached their journey’s end, a fortniato 
after Mr Tyrrell’s death, Mr Rivington, on looking^ 
JMiTiceiit, consoled himself with the reflection that his 
t a 0 dangh lers had nothing to fear from her rival beauty. 

-Mrs Rivington and her daughters wore in a state 
of great excitement on the evening of the expected 
arrival of Milicent and Lilly Tyrrell. The latter, 
being a child, bad little to do with the tremor of 
curiosity and anxiety that agitated them ? it was all 
due to Milicent, the reputed beauty, the imporeriBlied 
heiress, the rejected bride. • Augusta Rivington, as she 
coquetted with her crape-trimmings and long curls, 
pleasantly conscious how well her mourning atttro 
becailfe her, was explaining^ Maurice Halford, her 
reserved, dilatory, but assured admirer, how the case 
stood. 

‘ I’oor uiftle could have settled eveiytWng on 
Milicent, and s|io was always brought up to exp^ It. 
Pofr girl, it must be a dreadful blow to hftr. I shonld 
feelfct myself keenly,"little as I care for fortune. But 
then, you know, the property ought to have been onrs 
before, so that we are getting only our tights after aR;* 
Mr Halford knew all about it, as 
8abj^.ct of talk in their mutual and bowid 

gravely, in unmistakable acquiescence ,'m tlte youB^ 
lady paused. 
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‘ It ia shocking to think of I ’ sAjoined Mrs llivington, 
stirring into a blaze tlie before hit Are. ‘h’or just bne- 
and-twenty years my husband las been defrauded b.'f 


self-possessionjethe latent expression of the deep-blue 
eyes—an occasional scintillation of passion and reck¬ 
lessness that touched him, together with the sudden 


his brother, without the smallest acknowledgment or dilation of the delicate nostril, the qui^r of the lines 
attempt at compensation; but' there is a providence round the flexible mouth. 


that watches over these things. In spite of their 
father’s robbery, his children shall always And a liome 
with us.’ ' 


Mr Rivington-stopped ^hort at the heaiof the stairs. 
‘ Girls, take your couswis up stairs, if they have finished 
their orders, ivid help them tb make haste down to tea, 


And sisters in your fair daughters?’ asked Mr» for we sha’n’t stand on the ceremony of wajting. What, 


Halford, with precisely the saSne inclination as before. 
‘ Pardon me, Mrs Kivington, but few women would be 
capable of snch magnanimity.’ 

Augusta looked up a little uneasily; but, assured by 


Halford, my dear fellow 1 IIow do ? Always glad to 
sec you. No need to in^oduce you to Miliccnt Tyrrell 
—you knoV who she is.’ . * 

‘But I shall feel obliged if^ou will lot Miss Tyrrell 


her scrutiny, said with a little laugh, in rejiiy to his know who I am,’ said Mr Halford smilisig, in order to 
first remark: mollify the rouglincss of tlie other’s speech. 

‘I hope so; hut they say our poor cousin’s temper is JIrs llivington intrijduced him. Milicent, who had 
so difficult, and slic has been so flattered and spoilt, not eondescciuled to notice, her uncle’s insult, bowed in 


that it will not be easy to be very fond of Jicr. She 
has governed like an autocrat at Roheiiuatli. .^ift is 
really a terrible reverse.’ ’ 


a stately, unconscious way, and, still holding Lilly’s 
liand, followcif Augusta to it bedroom. 

'J’hcrc was no fire in tho sp.acious, cheerless apart- ‘ 


‘It is quite certain she could not be very amiifole,’ ment; they liad had a long journey, and the ojuild was 
remarked tlic elder Miss llivington, in a sligliUy under- heuumhed witli cold? Jlilicent licsitated what to do, 
tone, ‘or Luke Porrester would never have jilted and fixed a keen asking gaze on Augusta's^ face;«d<er 

her’- * cousin had oflered her services in a careless way, and 

‘Hush! my dear,’ interposed her mother quickly,* tlK’j>h.ad been declined: she now leaned listlessly over 
‘ it is not fair for one lady to toll such tales of another. *1110 mantel-iiieee, but#lie attitude alone was languid— 
Notiiing bliglits a young woman’s prospects in society slio was watciiing every movement of Milicont’s with 
like the reputation of having been jilted. Tlic secret intense interest. . 

is sal’o with you, 1 am sure, Mr Halford ‘I cannot—no, I cannot stoop tq complain and ask 

‘Of course, the lady was jilted in the days of her i a favour from her,’ thougljt Mihccnt. ‘Lilly, I could 


prosperity.’ 

‘I really can’t take upon myself to say, but I fear 
not: Mr Forrester is not even Ai tliat case le.ss disin¬ 
terested than—excuse me—tlie sex in general. 1 ’ortiou- 
Icss maidens arc little in demand, excepUiu novils.’ 


belter die than beg for you.’ 

She took off the heavy cloak and bonnet, smoothed 
the fair liead, and tlien kneeling down'before tl.CiA'ttJe* 
one, began to chafe her frozen feet between her bauds. 
On looltmg up into lier face, she perceived Lilly was 


‘A libel!' wbispered Augusta softly. ‘Why don’t crying—not in a eliildisb, fretful ivay; her tears fell 
you take up the gauntlet for mankind?’ But Mr qiiretiy, hut large and fast. It was the one tiling 
Halford was in a muse, and did not iiear lier; indeed, Miliecnt was not proof against: pride failed her, 
lie heard nothing till a sudden movement aiinouncecl ern.sliod under the rusli of the restrained agonies and 
the guests were come ; tlicnlie loused and iooloed :iliout eniotioiis of the day. She clasped tne child in her 
liim. 'J'ho room liiul a serj^pleasant aspect, witli tlie arms witli a cry of passion tiiat startled Augusta to 
glow of fire and lamp rcflecteiS in every oiiposiiig point her very soul; and then throwing herself upon her 
of glass and gilding, and heightening the warm tints of knees, still folding Lilly in her ^trait embrace, burst 
the pictures on tlie wall, and tlie ricii llowcr-piiiiited into sucli an agony* of w-eepiug, that at length her 
carpet uijdcr foot. It was Ihiek set with all kinds of cousin was moved. 

fantastic couches, if the travellers wore wi'.iry; and on ‘Miiigcpt, don’tsicry like that. You will bo very 
tlie table was a dainty repast, ruady spread, to tempt happy with us -, we will all bo very kind to you.’ 
and gratify appetite if hungry ; and tlieqwliat intense Miliceiit’s liomict had fallen off, and her dark hair 
anxiety in tlie faces of aunt and cousins—couUl the in massic^curls swept »ve:>check and throat; the face 
welcome be mistaken? w-as raiscit as in appeal against lier fate—how beautiful 


Mrs llivington and Augusta hurried down .stairs to she was in sjiite of tears and pallor! had 

meet the strangers; they were so long in returning, been benuiiig over ijer, her hand resting jn her 

tliat Eleanor said she would go and see if aiiyiliing Vas shoulder; but she suddenly 3>ew back from the 

Uie matter; and almost invoiuutaiily, moved by an caressing postu#?. ‘Had she been less beautiful, I 
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unusual curiosity, Mr Halford followed lier. 

Milicent stood in the hall, giving, in clear calm tones, 
some instructions respecting her luggage; the greet- 


would,liare loved her.’ A presentiment of trouble 
seemed to haunt her. 

‘ Oiilm yourself,’ she said coldly; ‘ and try and come 


ings bad no doubt been exchanged, ipr Mr llivington down to tigi. Once moro,,can I liel^ you, or shall I 
was bnstliil^ up stairs, andliis wife and daughter stood send our maid?’ , 


a little apart, watching their kinsw-oman. Her arm 
pressed closely to her side Jier little tremhliug sister; 
otherwise she would have stood erect, and her face was 
turned towards the light. Mr Halford was a sensible 


Milicf d'was striving to master herself. She was 
not a stranger to such conflict, and she succeeded now. 
‘ Tiio last time,’ slie said, rising and drying her tears, 
‘that you will see me so weak., Wo want uoUiing, 


man, but ho had a greaS-'weakness for beauty; i»e was 1 tiikink you; we will join you almost immediately.’ 


an absent one, too, and stood and gazpd at Itlilleunt, 
ignorant that his mistress’s eyes were upon him. 


■yniou they entered the room, some ten minutes later, 
tliere was little trace of Milieeot’s late emotion. Mr 


Very pale and worn her face looked swith recent Rivington looked up from his meal. ‘Come, girls,’, he 
watching and anguish, and its expiyjsion was fixed said graciously; ‘come to the table; I am sure you^ 
oold, but the ptrfectinn of feature, the finone* of must bo half-starved. And noV, one 'Word, Milicent, 
outline, was unimpaired. -There, was no extraiwous now I have got you home. I don’t wish to be unkind 


listo; her hair, of the beauty of wlilhh much had been to you,’and I would rather wo all agreed with one 
iu^.Mtoed to have been carefully concealed; but the ahother. Your^usins are willing to treat you ,|tA 4 
tflaa^ madeed line of the brows, the shade* of the sister, providedirou are disposed tb keep yomt temjier 
ladbea, hinted,at colour and character, ^ese points in check—otherl-ise, that teanper will be your MO. I 
Viete patent lo dl her observers; hut only one carried have put up ii the old house with’vmore than I over 
the scrutiny d^per, and detected, in spite of the careful bora £com any 4oman; but iff my own, rememhi^l am 






ijMwter.' For tho rest, to end the subjectcfor ever, if you 
marry, I shall give you a younger daughter’s portion.’ 

; Milicent’s lip had curled, and her eyes. kindled, 
faring this speeclu At its close, on perceiving her 
■Hade’s lofjk of self-complacency, she said quietly: 

■'I am sorrel cannot be grjjtchil; hut it is iiiipossibh* 

' to /.give me my own, or to unite the char-icters of 
defrauder and benefactor.’’ ' . 

, Mr Kiving^on turned pale ■with hate and aneer. A 
confused murmur of indignation rose from bis wife 
and daughters. • The fornur could not Ibid aiieqnate 
words lor bis feelings., A woman's uratli is more 
facile. 

‘I suppose,Cdiss Tyirell,' b.iid JIrs Uivingt ni witli a 
sneer, ‘you and yoiiv Mi.tiT have .a cboioc of asylums, 
as yoacisk ours so soon 'f’ , 

Mllicent was rising uji. At that mmnent, she was 
reckless of her fate:,wild thoughts of seeking sonic 
refuge from her present ifcgradutiou, lifiwever abject, 
■’and labouring at some cnrjiloyinenl, however menial, 
that wc-ild presene bare life t^^ iiotli, possessed Jier 
mind. iShe threw a mental glance into the field of 
strife—thq huge city that was roaring outside the 
windows. It was appalling; .still, she was equal to it ! 
A restraining hand pressed her .arm ; she shook off 
impatiently; then her eyes fell on Tally. ' 

Mr Halford’s mind was prompt. lie interpo'^cd 
quickly: . ^ 

‘The poor TiUle •no yonder gets nothing to e.it. and 
■ she is too cold and tire^ to enjoy it if she did. Mine 
is a ■warm seal. Miss lally, ami I have, a stalwart knee, 
if you arc not too big to sit iqion it.’ 

■miJH -]Trf dlie"d Us elleet; for herself, no hardship bill 
■would be preferable to lier present ii.isition ; tint it 
miglit kill her ai.sler. Milieeiit .sat down in sileiiee. 
‘God give nio strength to bear!’ she cried nientall;. 
‘for no slave is bound more surely.’ 


AGTlICilLTUH A L STATISTl CS. 

As any question conneeted with llio bread «e c.at, and 
the sources of its Mijiply, must in some degree lie 
interesting, we projjose,giving a brief outline of tlie 
recently pubhsbed statistie.s of fteottisli agrieubure. 
Thecomprebensivc tables lately issued by the Highland 
and Agricultural Society, come ar a time («b’gularlj' 
apropos. The want of detidled ami authentie informa¬ 
tion as to our .agricultural product', lias long been fedi ; 
so much so, that during It st i uitiinui, it I'M to ■what 
maytalmost be termed a bread revolution, ns, when 
the loaf rcac’lies a certain prieej. people will he curious 
as to the cause, especially wlieirsueh an event Iiappens 
right in tho face oftwbat is iiresumcd to be a more 
than ordinarily aburulaut Jiavvest. '‘ibe quantity of 
grain we grow, and its ever-varying price, is ;■ topic 
on wbicli the public are always eager tor infwmation ; 
and if government would organise .'ifi effective annual 
agricultural cenlus, we vguturc to predict that no 
series of stati'sties would be more eagerly looked for, 
or more tbnnkfidly received—^licli, indeW, is indi¬ 
cated by the fact, that ‘ the leading journal’ took the 
pains to send a well-informed writer on tho subject 
from the Land’s End to John o’ Groats, to get even 
an idea of the produce of last year’s crop. 

It is to agriculture that a country is <'hiefly indebted 
'&r the food of its people; and the greatest abundance 
of .Articles of luxury cannot prove a compensation 
^or a falling off in the quantity, or a deterioration in 
tho quality of the food-stufifs .wo cultivate. Thus a 
prosperous agriculture is one of the surest signs of a 
flouriehipg community—the foundation of it# wealth. 
The proi^ts-of the loom, the juice ot the grape, tlft> 
arts painter, the creations of fee sculptor, the 

tradftwflie printer, and idl else tliatRninisters to the ! 
coii^ grandeuif luxury, orteivilisatii/.i of the human 
y be dispensed With: still, m&fi must have his 



food. Experience praxes, that the periods when tho 
hreafl and beef of a ^untry* are at st.ake, ore* those 
t'df the greatest dangejn to its institutions: chartism 
liocomos ‘a food quwition;’ bre.ad-riots .engross tho 
attention of the Home Secretary; and ‘provision 
leagues’ for ‘the sovereign people’ rise like an exhala¬ 
tion, designed to resist tho combinations of speculators, 
or to terrify tlu* government. Hunger seldom reasons 
«— it acts; iiml when a ‘harvest is said to be more pro¬ 
ductive, and tlio gv;i.n ftf better quality than usual, 
the mireasoiiin'; inoh cannot undurstaiid why the prire 
of their loaf should he doubled. 

‘ 'They iminage these things belter in Eraneo,' is a 
a.ayiiig which is as frequently iiiisapplied as olhcrwi.sc; 
but in regard to Us produelive qualities, and accurate 
sliitistics of i't.s agrieultupal produce, that country 
n inm-Ii i'crore llril.iiii. Long ere our government 
knew or could gam an idea of wliat Ike result of tlic 
eriqO'f IthT.'i would be, (be Ercneli we,rc ill poascs.sion 
of iueh dat.i on the subject as served to make them 
imii.'cdi.i*'ly aware of tin* f;iet, that this particular 
luirvost was less productive than usual. The moment 
tlii.s important fiiot was made known, measures were 
promptly taReu by' the emperor and Ills advisers to 
'Jirovide for llio deficiency by increasing the supplies— 
imports of grain being encouraged, all c-xports pre¬ 
vented. Ilow is tbi.sy Why are we behind our allies 
m .so important a matter? In some other respects, 
we have k«,pt pace uitli (lie advancing spirit of the 
times, .and,'' more ]):irtieularly, with the increasing 
demand stitisl. 's. TVe li.ive, for inst-inee, mueli 
regular iilformatioti from tb.e T.oard of Trad" on 
kindled ''iilijeels: I'fe esporii :ind imports of all 
kinds I'f toml and produec ail- made known to us; 
wo know tho.quimtilies v.e ncelve of Dutch cheese 
or Aniericati lloi:;-; v.e can ;dso tell how many bolls 
of ('oreign jiotatoe. or bushel.v of Hamburg frUit wo 
import yi-irly. TVe can ■tell t'.i a nicety tlie rpnantity 
Ilf barky vie rii.ike into spirits; tlie quantity of soap 
wcbeslt .von our population; (lie quantity of bricks 
we make. .Seeing tiiat ire da .all this, nniy it not be 
asked why we Inive iieveo £.ikeu an account of lUe com 
we grow ? 

A mallir of stieb imporlanee ou'glit not to be 
longer left, to gues.s-woik; nor ought v.e to allow other 
eotiiitii 'r to shoot ahead of us in thing.? which we, 
as a e'jnmieicial nation, consider to he ]iarTicularIy our 
for/c. J‘’rimei‘, .aa vi e have already stated, has a well- 
organised arrangement for the collection of agricultural 
statistics; so h.a.s J’rnssia, and many of tho other 
continent.'d statvllrotlu'r .Tonalhan, in addition to 
ascertaining tlic jirodiice of his crops, includes in his 
iiiq'i'iiry the e.vtciU 'of improved .and unimproved land, 
working-oxen, luitter, cheese, wool, hay, clover-seed, 
other gra.ss-secils, fiax-seed, animals slaughtered, honey 
and bces-vv'ax, bcside.'j other artieles—such ns maple- 
sugar and molasses, domestic fabrics, population, &c.* 
Thus the younger country sets an example to its 
parent—an example, however, which w'e*'iiave been 
slow to take advantage of. But it is so self-evident, 
that we slmulil bo at least qu ii par with other countries 
in this respect, as to require alrpost no argument or 
demonstration: the prosperity of a countryiis so com¬ 
pletely bound UJI with its akricnltural progress, tliat 
its state i.s often demonstrable from the yards of it* 
farmers or tho condition of its fields. 

The progr«s3 of our agriculture during recent year*, 
has been strik^qg. The farming mind, it has been 
saiA is loss impressible, and slower to toko in .new 
ide.'t* than the nianjxfacturing mindf but,it is now.*' 
settled belief, thifr tho British farmer has awakened' 
from his long trahee, and is at last thoroughly droiMtSi 
to tlie question of the protection and dev^glopment bf 
his particular interests. With sotnp &W' exertions, 
he is ever ready to seize upon the newest inven^n ,ltt 
farmipg-implomcnts: he seeks out tltO most fet^Mng 
1 
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luantires, the best methods of ifaining, and the best number of acrSs under all kinds of crop, including 
arrangement of fami-buildinga.| He engages the Aost grass and fallow under rotation, was 3,C30,068J in 
skilful servants and the most| intelligent labourers- 1853. While the differcnee on the acreage has varied 
and, greatest and best of all jmprovenients, he 1ms ennsiderably, it is interesting to note the fact of the 


chained the steam-horse to the plough and the thrash¬ 
ing-machine. Wherever we fliM steam introduced, it 
is a significant mark of progress ; and the more wc-ean 


produce of the cereal crops beiiig nearly equal in both 
years. As bearing a litth; on the proper'question, wo 
niay hUte that the acreage under flax in 185.5 was only 
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use it, the bettor. Steam-liorscs require ilo feeds of bull* wluit it aimniiitcd to in tlio premliug year. 


corn, and therefore le.avo all the more grain for the 
food of the people. " 

The principal features illustrated by tlio snccossfiil 
collectien of agricultural statistics in Scotland for the 
second time, are—the absiirdily of former gue.sses on 
the subject, the feasibility of obtaining such returns 
with ease and accuracy, and a demonstration of tiie 
correctness of the first 3 ’ear’s coliection, already' alluded 
to in our nuinher of 8tli Scpteniticr lasf. 


Art roiyr Produce of Oops.—Tlie gross jwoduce of tho 
principal cereal crops for 1855 is as follows:—Wheat, 
5,Odd,074 Imslicls ; Imrley, (!,0!12,!)70; ftats, .';0,(][81,351; 
here, 5.50,1157; beans and neiiso, 1.18:!,(j47: total, 
42,!)77,!H)h bii.sliels. 'J'lic same’erops yielded 48,hi 3.735 
Imsiiels last year—cxclusii'e of tlie liglA grain, wliicli 
is estimated tliis j’oar—making a difiereiice of 5,3:15,736 
busiiels. ’4’lic breadtl^ of ground wider polotoes is 
4000 acres more tliaii last year, wliich has produced 


Mr Hall Maxwell’s report for 1S.55 epibiraccs five 200() tons above tlio estimate of J855. 
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tabk'S, wbicli contain the iiurnbor ot ocoiijianlK tlio ■ 
acreage in tillage of agricultural teiieiiients valued at 


,StocL. —We niii.v dismiss’ tlio stock in a few sen- 1 
tonccs. Tile talde.s tlii.s year embrace a greater varietj' “I 


rentals of not less than L.IO or 1,-20, according to than those of last, :uid indicate a total of (41 kinds 
the counties in which they are situatetl; tile amount of of 0,!)8i,‘J'.>5 ; consisimg of—horses, 177,229; cows. 


stock po.sscs.scd by these occupants; the g’^ss eatinialeil 
produce of the principal cereal and root crops; the 


298,403 ; other cattle and calves, G7G,.'!5.‘i; ^heop'afld 
lamlis, 5,094,900; swine numbered i:?4,350: and the 


estimated average produce per acre of tlio same crops;* totii> slock of 1855 is in excess of 1854 by 937,911 ' 
the estimated averages per acre wliich liavo been ’head. ‘ Tlie gross returns of stock at first sight ^ 
reported for each district into which counties are exhibit a startling exce.ss over those of last J'ear,’ * 
subdivided. It would not suit our purpose, or tlie but the difiereiice is acccTunted for by the marmcr of 
tastes of our readers, to go minutely intei'tlic figures making the returns. ■ 


of those elaborate returns; it will suffice to give a 'i'hc.sc arc the ‘ points’of tiilV last pnblislicd inquiry 
brief summary of the principal lieads., !■» into the Agricultural Si:itistie.s of Scotland, which. 

Occupaiils .—Till the present Keport, was issued, (he Imvc, we believe, given complete satisfaction to all 


exact number of agricultural oiriipanls or f.irniers in 
Scotland was unselllod. We are now told tiiat tlie 
list contains 4310 occupants, rented at aJlcl above L 20, 
in the counties of Argyle, Caithness, Inveiiic.'-s, Ork¬ 
ney and Zetland, Ko.ss and Cromarty, and Sutlicrland, 
and in the Island of Arran , and 31t,127, rented at L.IO 
and upwards, in tlie remaining < oniities—m.ikiiig a 
total of 4.3,4l!7. 'i'lns does not, of conose, iinSudo tlie 
crofters ; Imt from a sepafali^ieturn of ‘ small Imidiiics,’ 
jiubli.shed as an addendum tif the inquiry of 1854, we 
find tin in to be 42,229—name] v, 10.144 paying less 
titan L.IO of rent, and 20,085 paying less tiian L.20 
annually, 'riiis gives us a grand t&tal of 85,0',l0 
farmers, great and small. 

The average size of tlie large IM'dings can be ascer¬ 
tained easily by dividing tlie total acreage of a county 
by the iiiimlier of its occaipaiits. Thus Aberdeen eon- 
tains 479,000 arable acres, wincli, divided by 7320, tlie 
immber of farmers, gives an av.'rage quantity of land 
of about 054 acres to each. Mid-Lothian f.irms sjcni 


who are interested in tliis import.ant iliqniry. A‘'.\ve, 
liave no wish to terrify our readers vvitli a greater 
arr.aj' of figures tliaii we have already' conjured up, we 
take leave of the siihjeet for the jiresciil, m the liope 
that vvliat h.as been so well accomplished in .Scotland 
nia^- speedily be ('.xtendeJ to Kngbmd. 
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Mit Ai.imur SviiTii affirms that tliere is now ‘nothing 
unpleasant bi'tween ^Trance and Jiiiglaiid, except the 
sea.’ Very hkily ; but tliero arc many things odd, 
and not a few tilings laugliablo. The enlente cordiuh 
is verysspieere, b\»t tliat does not binder tlie entente 
It/tA-riiif from being very funny. Albion (np more 
pcrfide), tlie islanders (no longer maudits), have invaded 
I’.aris m .^vvanns, and'»lui*e tliereby eiiusod quite a 
woniierlul scarcity of accsmiiiodatioif in tliat pleasant 


capital. Gur Gallic hosts, ‘as .meienf foes turned 
lovers mav befit.’ have done tlieir utino-st to leceivo 


to average 114 4 acres. The largest holding,s seem to and greet us after what ttioy cyteeiii an appropriate 


bo in the counties of Haddington, Hervviek. and liox- 
bhrgh, wliic.h resiieetivoly average 220, ]t)2, and l.'il 
acres. Tlie average for the Higlihmd eountie.s gives 
about 66 acres; wliile the total average for Scotland is 
close upon J^2 acres. • 

Acreage .—There are some deviations, from 1834 in 
the taking of the acreage for 1835, ‘permanent pas¬ 
ture’ and ‘sheep-walks’ having been omitted. 'In 


fusliioii. , • • 

Not Slid)' do “ pell ell’—pale ale—and • roahif blooding’ 
threaten to supplant via ordiuttirc und fririindean (much 
bettor tilings, hf the w'.sv'); but ii language supposed 
to be Hn^ilish because i^is not Frencli, and which 
sounds like a far-ofi' eelio from the Tower of Babel, 
like voc.'i.,.’.-! more faroyliar to the ears of Mr Layard’s 
Nineveh bull, tli.an to tlioso of him whose Cliristiau 
name is John, iimy bo heard any day energetically 


Other respects, it is conceived tliat tlie returns for tlie name is John, iimy bo heard any day energetically 
two years generally correspond, if allowance, be made vociferated in tliose parts of Paris-where our country- 
for such fluctuations in'hropping as arc fairly atWibut- ni'en most do congregate. On the cartes of the restau- 
able to, and must ever occur in consequence of prices, rants in the J’nlais Iloyal, have, on their behoof, been 
weather, and other accidental but inevitable influences, prepared and printed certain remarkable versions of 
The green crops, particularly turnips, lUcw a large the stylo and title of the dainties. We are bound to 
incret^ indicating, probablj', a gseater breadth in confess that the translations seldom tended much t<^ 


preparation*for grain; btit the extent under eererfs is 
nearly the same, though the distrfbu^on of the difiSfrent 

MWAVLVnik vrMMtiWSi Ivila 1 nnWrtn (infl l^vr O*) HUAS nnwAna < 


the enlightenment of onr Saxon intellect. For exanqile, | 
wishing to know the exact equivalent of chicorie au' i 


crops varies, Wheat has increased by 23,084J acres; If urre hSir, wo found tlio plat tlins Englislicd—‘dandy- 
bwrley has decreased bj' 21,424J. There is a trifling lions at black butter,’ which somehow did not sonud 


diShfence in fkvour of oats, and against the other crops; appetising. 9 * , . ‘ 

bttt'the groBli returns for the two years, as regards the Sometimes Me ingenious Uitcralfw fairly cat tlie 
acreage under wheat, b-srlcy, oats, rye, here, beanj, knot, by repro|jucing thi Frencli word garnislied with 
■COifie within 250^ acres of each other.’ The total some literal Englislu Thus, Ahyau powmes-JraisAs 
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figured ae * Aloyau at smashed potatoes.’ The inimi¬ 
table sauce piquante appeared as mere ‘sharp sauce 
while at dessert, Les quairs mendianU were introduced 
with the most?literal scrapolousness as ‘ The four beg¬ 
gars ! ’ Wliat mere homebred student of the vernacular 
would be lik^y to recognise such sce'dy characters as 
apvopriately representUip almcnds, raisins, figs, and 
waffiutst 

Chinois d P«au de vie—' A Chinese at brandy,’ sug¬ 
gested horrible ideas of muraiuies, cannibalism, and 
New-Zosland bajKiuets. Tot even the most voracious 
aborigine wojild hardly, think of eating a preserved 
Chinaman at dessert; he would probably make him 
the piice de riiistance; therefore, in my bewilderment, 
I sought for a vivA-voce explanation. 

‘GarmonI’ I cried to the flyin? attendant in a white 
apron, whom I had just seen bear at the same time 
in his arms, and safely deposit before their respective 
owners, six plates of soup, two hiftecka dux pommes dr. 
**terre, one turbot d la crime, and one fricandeau — 
‘Gar^oif, qu’est ce quo e’est qu’up Chinois ? ’ 

• '* Un Chinois 1 mais e’est un Chinois! ’ 

IStioing that this definition, h la Linkum Pidelius, 
failed to enlighten and to satisfy ray obtuse intellect, 
he graciously added: ‘Mais attendez, je vais 'jous 
faire voir 1 ’ And skipping acrosn to that comer of the’ 
'salon wliere the lady of the counter sat'enthroned, 
surrounded by fragrant fruits of the sunny south, he 
speedily retumedf witl^ n pretty little cut glass, 
contEuning a preserved orange. 

A pleasant life it is—for a short time, be it under¬ 
stood—that breakfasting at a cat4 and dining at a 
-^restaurant; where you call for some dish of m 3 ’stcriou 8 
cognomen witli the feeling of a man putting his mite 
Into a lottery where tliere are all prizes and no blanks: 
you know yon must get sometliing or other, and you 
have the chance of its being very good. 

I remember one day our whole party were puzzled 
amongst the varieties of fish in the carlo, bj' the 
announcement of mouks <J la marinade. One gentleman, 
urged by a laudable spirit of gastronomic inquiry, 

, ordered them as a plat. 

‘Bien, monsieur.’i And preseijtly reappeared tlie 
waiter, holding a plate piled up with those small blup 
mussels which may be found in abundance on almost 
every sea-shore amongst the brow'ri' sea-weed end wet 
shinglej They were simply boiled in tlie shells; and 
most uninviting, at least to Saxon eyes, did the little 
yellow, shrivelled, snail-like Ccstacca app^;;r. They 
weresmotioned away, and (L substitute in tlie shape 
of a ‘natural.cutlet ’ suggested: yet the plat did not 
on that account ‘ waste its sweetness.’ Tlie long black 
moustaches of a ilbighbouring Frenchman turned 
lovingly towards it; and to his’tablo^it was instantly- 
transferred. * 

But to turn from restaurants to theatres. One 
evening I founi myself forming part of a large and 
most attentive audience within the walls of the Opdra 
Comique, on« of the prettiest theatres in Paris. It 
had been recently honoured witlut visit fronfour Queen 
and Prince Albert, and the drop-scene had been 
bdautifully painted anew in their honour. It was 
divid^ into two compartments, representing on the 
oho side the emperor’s reception in London, and on 
the'other that of the Queen in Paris. Vtfry rich and 
tasteful were tlie decorations, the scenciy, and the 
'Whole getting-up of the performances, which consisted 
^ two dramas. The first was a slight and thoroughly 
French piece, of which the story, even with the aid of 
the ilhrctt*^ was not very clear. M. le Baron, elegantly 
dressed, stintted about the stage, furiously vociferating 
at Madame la Baronne; who, in her | urn, hurled fom 
scorn and defiance at a plebeian iofjr; who, in his 
turn, was fbllowe4 and caressed by li' nretty grisettes 
who, in hei; turn, waa. tried to lie kissed /Sy M. le Baron. 
Srery thing, however, w.e may hope, came right in the 


end: for in the prettwconcluding tableau, the lovers, < 
plebeian and aristocr^ic, appeared ranged in pro^r 
corresponding pairs, f^his being terminated, the pihse 
de resistance of the night commenced, Le Songe tfune 
Nuit dete, Opira Comique. This pifece, in accordance 
with the prevailing Anglomania, was designed to 
illustrate English life and manners during the reign 
of Queen 'Elizabeth, her majesty being one of the 
principal dramatis personm. These were as follow:— 

‘ William Shakspeare; FalstafiJ general guardian of 
the royal park' of Richmond; Lord Latimer Jeremy, 
tavern-keeper; JmIus, forest-guard, a mute personage; 
Elizabeth; Olivia; Nelly, niece of Jeremy.’ 

, The first scene opens in the tavern of the Siren, on 
the banks of the Thames at London, where Falstaff is 
giving a grand banquqt in honour of ‘ the great poet 
Shakspeare.' 

Ere thetarrival of this guest, however, ‘ two masked 
wonie-i precipitate themselves into the tavern.’ These 
arc Queen Elizabeth and ‘Miss Olivia,’ who, having 
been present incognito at the representation of one of 
Shakspeare’s plav-s, were frightened on their return 
by a thundei;^-storm, and naturally took refuge at the 
Siren. ' 

Z ‘All, madamo,’ is Miss Olivia’s exclamation, ‘what 
imprudence 1 ’ 

‘ Is it not natural,’ replies the queen, ‘ that this young 
poet should interest me? I liave never seen him; and 
I am curio IS to know whether the nobleness of his 
features corresponds to the elevation of his mind; for 
he will orT, day be the first poet of England.’ 

‘But,’ objects the maid of iionour, ‘what morals 
he has 1 What scandalous conduct 1’ 

‘ Ah! ’ replies Elizabeth, ‘ why has ho not near lum 
,a powcrAil fril-ndship, to snatch him from that abyss in 
whicli ills lofty intelligence threatens to perish 1 ’ 

Olivia, however, reminds her majesty of the danger 
they run from drunken sailors, &c., when Elizahetli, 
shewing lier some pieces of parclniient, replies: 

‘ Look, Olivia, these are blank signatures of the high- 
sheriff, with whicli my pr’idcnce is always furnished ; 
.and 1 need only trace soillc line* above the signature in 
order to sechre aid and obedience.* 

Despite, liowc^er, of this laudable precaution, both 
ladies are eonsiflerably t.iken aback by the entrance of 
Sir John Falstaff, who begins immediately to make 
melodious love to tbei'n. They all sing a trio together; 
and then Falstaff informs them that he is very much 
occupied with the ‘ organisation of a banquet to fSte 
Shak8pe:ire, who has surnamed me his sliadow, the 
great shadow of the great Shakspeare.’ 

The ladies then, on Sir John’s invitation, consent to 
repair to his house at Richmond, where he promises 
soon to rejoin them, and to improvise a little supper; 

‘ for,’ he continues, ‘ in my quality of general hunting- 
guardian of Richmond, I eat the best deer--the queen 
does not reckon them—and the finest fruits, leaving 
the second quality for her majesty.’ 

‘Ahl’ retnarks Elizabeth, ‘the royar residence# 
have need of great reform.’- 
However, before' they ca'o retire, Shakspeare and a 
crowd of guests rush in, obliging the ladies to take 
refuge in, an inner room. The chorus ‘Sing the glory 
of ShWespeare;’ and he, turning to the actors aim 
actresses, sings: ‘ For this evening change thy madf. 
ness, come, my dear Hamlet; and tasting this 
voisle, drink® healths with Macbeth. And yon, tftf 
sensitive Ophelia, fill up their glasses; thalilts toyoo,' 
lets laobeth forget both his'wife and bis reihotsel’ ■ 
/Uemy, entering- tvith solemnity, Sir WlUiSim ,ii 
served! ' S' 

' Many scenes equally true to English life -and cha¬ 
racter succeed. There is an under lore-Jj^ot between' 
Misg' Olivia and a certain Lord Latimer, irho iB tbnr'^ 
naturally jealous at the equivocal sitaatkms :i& wbioa 
he finds Us lady-love. brasslate fMKtt (Ijf B. 
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di«logUfi which takes place tSte<«tSte between the poet 
and the queen, when the fbsmer m more than half-ti^sy. 
He tries to make her remove f>er mask, which she 
refuses to do, telling: him, at the same time, that she 
knows * air the details of liis life.' 

‘ That's more than I do [says Shakspeare]; for I have 
forffotten many things.’ •• 

Elizabeth. Thou art called William Shaksptoe. Thy 
natal town is Strafford, in the coun'ty of Warwick. 

Shakspeare. Yes; I can rem'einber having in, my oar'y 
childhood tended flocks in vast solitudes, on mountain-sides, 
in the midst of the silent majesty of nature; alone, at 
night, beneath the stars of heaven. That was the most 
dreamy, perhaps the most fertile, and, assuredly, the 
happiest period of my life! 

£liz. At the age of eigjiteen, yon married a woman of 
six-and-twenty. 

Shah, (sighing). Oh, ihat detail I can never fo^et. 

Eliz, Two years afterwards, your wife died. 

Shah. It is om- duty to he grateful for the benefits of 
the gods. ^ 

Eliz. From that time yon led a wandering life. 

Shah. True. • 

Eliz. Poor and sick, you repaired to I.hndon, where 
yon became a prompter, then an aetor, then an author. 

Shah, (astonished). Who are you, who thus know my 
past life? 

Eliz. T)o you wish that, in two words, I shduld tell you 
your present? 

Shah. Let us hear. ^ 

[//e approaches a sideboard, and Jills n goblet. 

Eliz. William Shakspeare, in proportion as ^ur repu¬ 
tation increase.s, your character l^cconics deb.ased; anil 
every day yon degr.ade the genius which God has given 
you. 

And so the dialogue proceeds ; the poet drinking at 
intervals, until the queen says : ‘ Enough, S!'a.k.spe.arc; 
enough, I pray' of yon ! Already your eyes arc ohscured, 
your steps falter.’ The reply to this is an ardent 
declaration of love; the queen says: ‘ Willi^am! de 
grdee!' and the scone tejniinatcs by Eiilstuft’ and all 
Ids crew rushing in, tlirealonlijg to throw' Jeremy and 
all his liouseUold goods into the Thames, because lie 
refused to give them more wine. The poor landlord 
compromises tlie matter by producing sqinc bottles of 
Madeira. Elizabeth, meantime, has covered Sliak- 
speare—now dead-drunk — with, a splendid mantle, 
singing as she did so: 

‘Ah, let us hide this gi-eat man from injuiy 
Like a mutilated chrf-dccux're. 

I shall succeed, T hope, in lieing his guardian-angel.’ 
Slic takqs one of the sheriff’s papers from her pocket, 
and retires into an inner room, wliero’ Olivia is. This 
paper she then causes Nelly to place in tlie hottom of 
the glass from vs'hieh Ealstaff is about to drink. He 
reads it with great surprise, and finds it is an order 
to transport Shakspeare instantly to llichmond. Then 
Elizabeth appears to him by moonligljt, and a strange 
love-scene Asucs; after wliieh, however, the queen 
assures Miss Olivia, that ‘if the woman be not mis¬ 
tress of her feelings, the quqpu will be mistress of her 
greatness and her glory! ’ Afterwards, the poor maid 
of honour is forced to swear stoutly to the poet, that 
fail having seen the qudfen was all fancy—‘ awmere 
midsummer night’s dreaip-’ , 

So the various entanglements of the piece go on. 
Faiitafir is. threatened with hanging, tad escapes 
through tive intervention of Shakspeare, whom the 
queen at.}et)ftli considerately enlightens on the sub^t 
^ her own identity, while she assures him that|ner 
, feelings towards him can be only tlTose of ‘ a ftiend, 
wEq,|is at the same time a queen.’ The piece concludes 
with eingiiig, Elizabeth chanting to the lords and 
CQortieies ' \ 

Jfffo youj’iiqr lorto and gentlemen, and to all who desire 
the gloty ^onr ootatry, I present a noble geniaS.1 
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Then to Shaks^are; 

‘ Come, William, let my voice enconrsge thee; 

Come, my poet, to the work I 
' Cause to revive in thy writings > 

The kings and warriors of Uiy country.’ 

Chorus —GlOry to the queen, /’ ' . 

Noble sovereign 1 »' 

Elizabeth to Shakspeare (with enthusiasrn): 

‘ God wills it—God ordains it! 

Yes, thy splendour shines « 

• On thy nat’ii o country 1 * 

’Thy glory, poet,'t ‘ 

, Is also my eonqur,st, ^ 

For it is reflected 
On my royal crown !’ 

And so ends this exquisite delineation of English 
character. It was not, we believe, the piece per¬ 
formed on tli5 occasion of Queen Victoria’s visit; 
end tlie more’s tbo pity; for would it not have been ' 
‘ a dainty dish to set before the Queen ? ’ « 

How is it tliat our kindlj', well-intentioned neigh¬ 
bours know so little about us ? It certainly^is not far 
want of constant intercourse; for, as we said before/ 
our cimutrymon literally swarm in Paris, and announce- 
Nients tempting,to el'caii locomotion, couched in that 
peculiar Erencli-Englisli dialoct, may be read at every 
corner. Wliat John Bull could possibly refuse to bring 
his whole family to Paris, even including the youngest 
born, V lieii as.siircd that ‘ iufaiVts on tlic knee voyage 
without riftriia/jon.’’ 

‘ C R Y P T 0 G E A P il S.’ 

Many of our readers, wlio had long gazed in profound 
mystification at tliose seemingly mad intermixtures of 
tile alplnibctical signs wliicli, appearing occasionally in 
tlio second column of tlio Times, purport to be epis¬ 
tolary communications, were surprised to learn from 
ns that the secrets so concealed «nre in reality not at 
all- inaccessible to ingenuity' and perseverance.’'' The 
art of secret writing is, in fact, in its infancy, or, rather, 
it lias yet to bo discovered; any,acute person being 
able to furnish himself with a key to tlie existing plans 
as pow'crfiil as that which proved fatal to the mysteries 
of liiercjil.'iphics. • 

‘ 'J'iic three essential properties of secret writing 
required by I.ord Bacon,’ says a correspondent, ‘ w-ere, 
1st, That ii may' bo easy tiS write and read; 2d, That 
it be trusty and undocipliwralile; and. 3d, 'That it lie 
clear of suspicion,’ to th" unnii tiati'd. To .these may bo 
added, that it bo susccltible of great variety. If not 
easily and distinctly written, and/as easily deciphered 
by those in po| ^ssion of the key', it w'ill be compa¬ 
ratively uscle*; for the trouble and uncertainty will 
prevent its adoption. If it be not wliolly undecipherable, 
except by the initiated, it can never he trusted to in 
important nsatters; and it isjlesirable, as far as possible, 
to prevent suspicion. 'To aid in this last rsquiroment, a 
newspaper ^nuld secm-lo be its best channel. A private 
letter written in ciplicr would hardly find its way 
through the post-offices of Europe, when a newspaper, 
with the s-ame letter printed, would pass without 
attracting attention. Variety is also of great import¬ 
ance. All the world might know < the principle on 
which a cipher is constructed, and yet the ebahges 
may be so great, as,'like those of a Bramah lock, to 
be almost infinite. No cipher can ever be^perifect, 
where the same letter, figure, oy cliaracter, is always 
represented in the same manner: some mode must W 
adopted By which an endless variety may be secured. 

‘With such observations, onr correspondent intro¬ 
duces a speciml(| of cipher of his own invention, .and' 

*"sBe «Secrets ^xpossd,’ No. e(b'(teea^ 

I ‘ Cryptographs;’In No. 87 of this Journal. ■ . ■ A 








with perfect to tke efforts of the 

Mptous. He puts it forwin! aa in itself an irresdiv- 
' Enigma to the uninitiated, and as being capable 
such T«rifty as will present a constant barrier 
'Igainst curiosity. After an interval for full con- 
aidemtion, hl^ promisei us tije Key, with a detail of the 
simple, mode in which itoin.iy be applied. Tlie 
I lino he gives to be deciphered is— ' 

meljykwUclUnroauxlRvadlbxpriioiiiiicltpruickjr^'thrdiiyl.aii 

ixokpfgo. 

But tlfa difficulty of making the sraalltr alphabet 
distinct in writing wflufil seem to.recommend capital 
letters: it wiy, be less liable to mistake. . 

<Mi5l.jyK.wii,CM]v«CAuxi.svAi>i,i!xrFiioMcioKr,nuir.KviivT | 
nnnATiAQixoKrVoo. , j 

We have only to add, that the author h.as furnished ! 
!»» with his naiae imd address, with references which 
seem to make his gocjil faith unquestionable. 


■ HONEST VALENTIN i;. 

(KkTCBNLD JKOM Till! DEAI)-I SITTU OFFlCt.) 

Thank you for your kindness, « 

Lady fair and wi.ss. 

Love is famed for blhidiioss, 

Lovers—hfciu ! for lies. 

Courlsliip's,mighty pretty, 

WcdlocK a grand sight ! — 

Should I—from the <'it\, 

A plain man, ma’am—wiito, 

Efe \vc spoii.so-aiid-wive it. 

Just one lioiicst line, 
tVoiild yon e’er fm-pivo it. 

Pretty Valentine ? 

Honey-moon quite over, 

If I less shduld scan 
You with eye of lo\ er 
Th.aii#)f mortal man? 

Seeing my fair (•liarmcr 
Culled lip sjiirc on spite 
All in paper-armour 
By the parlour-fire’: 

Gown tb.it wants a stitch in, 

Hid by apron fine—< 

Suoldiiig in the kitelum— 

Oh, fie: Valentine. 

Should I com^'hofne 5 urly, 

A^'xed with Poitune’s frown 
iFiiid a hurly-burly* 

House turned u[Kide down, 

Serv.iiife all a-snari, or 
Loitering on the stair, <, 

Brealvfiist still in parlour, * 

Dinner—anywliere. 

Shall 1 to my bacon, 
faeekly fall^iid dine? 

No, or I’m mistaken 
Much—niy Valejginc. 

"What if wo should quarrel ? 

Bless you, all folks do ! 

AVill you take the war ill, 

Yet half like it too? ' 

"When' 1 storm and wrangle, 

Obstinate, absurd, 

■Will you sit and jangle 
For the latest word; 

Or, while poor Love, crying, 
fe®Pon tip-too Stands ■' 

IPidy plumed for flying— 

Will you laugh, shake li|mds, * 

And, the truth Mioldmg,F* 

Wjth a kis» divine I 
Stop aiy rough lAouth’s scofding, 

. GeBi^.;Valentine? . ^ 


If, as tiirf js grow*lmrder,' 

Wn firB'lack »f pelf. 

Little in fho larder, 

Less upon the shelf; 

Will yon, nevei’ tearful, 

Wake your old gowns do, 

Mend my stockings, cheerfiii^ 

I And pay visits few; 

Crave nor gift nor donor, 

Old timos-ne’er regret. 

Seek no fi'iend save Honour, 

Dread no foe save Debt, 

IVleet ill-fortune steady 
1 Heart to heart with mine, 

, 1 Like a gallant lady— 

I Will you, Valentine ? 

I • 

1 Then, whatever weather 

1 Come—or shine, or shade. 

Let’s set out togetlier. 

Ne'er a whit afraid. 

Age is not alannhig; 

I shall find, I ween, 

^.Yon at sixty charming 
As at .sweet sixteen ; 

Let’s pray, nothing loath, dear, 

' 'rhat our funeral may 

Wake one date serve both, dear, 

As our marriage-d.iy, 
j Clasp hands ' joy or sorrow; 

Thou art mine—I thine : 

And we’ll wed to-monow, 

Dearest Valentine! 

THE CR,VVE OS' FKANKLIN. 

Cre.it aiidWiicle-spread as is the name of the ‘printer- 
philosopher,’ and proud as the people of Fliiladelphia arc 
of their illuctriou'. townsman, we doubt much if one in a 
hundred of the )uesciit generation of Philadelphia have 
over soon liis tomt,. Thimsnmls pass daily within a few 
feet of rlio spot where ids a-slies and those of his wife 
repose, witliout being eon'<fioivs of tlie fact, or, if aware 
Of it, nnahto to obtain a glimpse of the grave. The bones 
of the lightning-tainer lie within a very short distance 
of Areli Street, in the north-east corner of Christ Church. 
gi-ave-yard, at#Fifth and Arch StrecLs. As is generally 
known, the spot is marked by a slab of marble, which is 
almost level with thq, earth, and which bears the simple 
inscription—' Bunjamin Atrn Deuohaii Franklin.' If the 
wall at tills fiohit wa.s removed, anti a neat iron rtdiing 
was ereeted in its sthad, every passer-by would bo afforded 
gratification now very difiieult to obtain. In a Philadelphia 
newspaper, published in Deeemhcr 1774, wo find the 
following notice of the death of Mrs Franklin:—' On 
Monday the l!)th inst., died, at an advanced age, Mrs 
Deborah Franklin, wife of Dr Benjamin Franklin; and on 
the Tlmrsday following, her feihains were interred in the 
Christ Church hurying-ground.’— Philadelphia Bulletin. 

MANKIND NOT SO BAD AFTEE ALL. 

It is a curiohs thing that the man, in all England, ifhoso 
duty it is to know mo-st about crime, has been heard to eay, 
that he finds more and more to excuse in men, and tldnki 
better of human nature, even after tracking it tbrouij^ lt» 
most peryerse and intolerable courses; . . , ,v. 
mail Who has seen nothing of*life whq is intolet^ 9^ bH,.. 
fellow-men. ..... Misanthropical people hai^ 
cases, been made misanthropes by hoping too iBwfift'.'’ 
go on, tbrnklig the best you can of mankind, the i 

most.you can for,them, never scolding; them ’ 

wiKnot be wise your way; and, even ted,; 
thi^i as gently and qs.lovingly as yo«‘t^,Wul^t^4wiii|'' 
but a scant meagre of tolerance td j 

Arthur Helps in Fraser's Alagasim, Fd: litl.,. , 
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, i> 

1 . inoro moil 

It whs past niMiiii’lit, ami Loudon viis in its bI'HT- "'oulil liiivi 
The crowd of carriages ami pedestrians was Rwollcn liave heoi) 
by the contributions of the theatres, ^^lli^4l now gave your life.’ 


not (lifierent from other people. If the speculation 
liad f.iiled, you w'ouM have tried'to bol.stcr it up with 
more money; you would have got into debt; you 
would have lost your appetite and spirits ; yoi'jwonld 
have been a mi.serable man, perh:ip.s for the rest of 


of a house they were pas.sin;;, and t.ako siielter in the 
doorway, d'iie gentleman was a man about middle 
ago, Well dressed and will maniiereij,; and tin hi ly, who 
■was much younger, h.ad aonietliing nearly'approatdiiiig 
fashion in her fr.ink, self-po.sses.sed London 

‘AVell, this is provoking!’ .said .slie; ‘but 1 am 
rigliUy served for putting on my best bonnet to go to 
the pit.’ 

‘Hang the bonnet!’ replied the gentleman. ‘Look 
how those carriages are rattling past us!—w hat lueky 
fellows tliey contain! Why should you and I be 
trudging honte, after midnight, through the sloppy' 
etrerds and tlie plashing rain 'i ’ ^ 

‘Tush, thAe you are harping on tliat again! IVe 
might have had a cab, if we liad thought of it; and wo 


‘Every man has reason' to be dissatisfie* whou he 
sees fbrtune before him, and .yet is allo^jed no oppor¬ 
tunity to gras^ it. If I had not been suoli a fool fs 
to allow you to over-persuade me t(/»o<iise Jones’s olf'r 
•f a share in his speculation, we might at this moment 
have been so far on the way to wealth.’ 

, ‘1 would not have interfered, .John—I declare 1 woi^ld 


‘ 11 was.’ 

‘ And set dow'n a gentleman?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ I thouftlit so. That was mj’ master.’ 

‘Eray, i» your master,’ asked the lady, smiling arclily 
to lur husband,‘jlvery rich man?’ 

‘A very rich Inan? Oh^ no doubt; everybody 


I fortli their aiidieiiees in dense vohinics ; and tidl.iiig, ‘ .All that i.-i nonsense—the speculation w.as perfectly 
I laughing, and sometimo.s singing, the denirens of tiie safe.’’’ 

I incttopolis passed proudly along their illuiiiiiied streets ' All spocnlations are* safe—till they fail. But what 
I in all the security of noonday. It was impoEsible has .lones g.aincd by ilV’ 

' to observe tlie aspect of the night, for tli^ Limps of ‘ Only a cool hundred : cent.^per cfjiit.—that’s all.’ 

I the sky—never at any' time so bright to tliat multi- ‘I deny it, .Lilin—I sec noAiing like a cool or a 
tude as the g.l.sligllt.s of Loudon—were nr,i jj^de ; and warm liundrod about him. ll'S apartuients are not 
i when a sudden show'er descendi'd, it fook everylm iy' Iinlf so handsome as ours ; I miss in tlpnu a liiindred 
by surprise. Almost immediately' the great bulk of thing's that you and I reckon indispensable for eom- 
' the pedestrians vamslied, you conld not tell how or fori ; ami instead of being a liappier man, he looks 
\ where, absorbed as It might seem b_v the ilivts at tin ir every day more anxious .and eareworn. You imiy 
side; and. in tlie Mine iiiystelioiis f.islimn, lli velnclc.s depend njinn it, both his hundreds are now ill jeopardy, 
weru instantly' doubled and trebled in niimbei, ami and j erliai).s sonietliing more besides—and speculations 
tlieir gliding luee a.id rattlmg wlietlj beeaiiie a rush don't always siieeeed.' 

and a roar. ‘ Hush, Imsh ! there i.s a carriage stopped two doors 

In one 111 llio more aids'I- ' ’Ji" (luartcrs of the town, oH'. I wonder who it is tliat is coming out. A man 
.a laiiy ami gentleman, after endeavouring in vam to about my own age.’ 

find a haekney-earnag'', were fain to run up the steps | ‘ And neither better looking iinr better dressed,’ 


wdiispered the wife smiling. 

‘ See, be turns tow^irds us to pay the cab.’ 

‘And gives, I dare be sworn, neither more nor less 
than the fare.’ 

‘And mnv ho niounto tine steps, with !n.s man- 
servant'wnilmg, haiehcadeik to ri'ccive him; and mow 
he goes m to lii.s home ol luxury and spkiidour, and 
till' door shuts out tlie vulgar world behind him!’ 

‘ AVIiy, .John, it is not for nothing you li.avo been to 
the theatre lo-ni'J.oit! AVlia'- is so interesting to y'OU 
in that nuiii 

‘ Oil, nollimg. He merely conies in, in the midst of 
my retleetiou*. like an iiiipcj-soiiation df my thought. 
1 wish i wore in that man's position!’ II«rc a wilder 
splash of rai-' nine dow and a person they had seen 


can aflbrd one on the rare wceasions when wc go to emerge from a neighbouring area without liis hat, 
the theatre. And it is not a great many' years, you sprang up the steps beside them, to keep his bare poll 
know, since I could say IhsJ: niueli; but a niaii'w^tli a from tlie blast. 

gentlemanly elnploytnoiU in a public offlec, and a snug ‘ Pray, sir,’ said tliV, new-comer, ‘ was it at the second 
salary of L.2u0 a year, has no reason to he ilissatislied.’ door oil' the carriage stopped just now?’ 


not, if I liad thought yon would merely have lost your thinks so.’ ^ 4 « ’ 

I 1 .IOO; but 1 know you too -w'dl, and I suppose you are , ‘ But have you no evidence of it yourself? Does he 
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. __I_ « 

keep a great establishment? J3o«fe ho give fine 
entertainments?’ 

' ‘ Nothing of the sort: he’s a very quiet gentleman, 
toy master i#.’ 

• 'Does iie sponil money on his dinner and wine?’ 

‘Mq U8udi[,ly dines at liH club—I'siippose for about 
half-a-crown; and, although he has plenty of good 
wine in his cellars, he never takes iftoie himself than 
a glass or two of sherry.’ 

‘ Tlien, ho\y does he shew that he is a man of fortune ? 
Docs Iw game?’ , 

‘ Oh, bless you, no-r-pothing of the kind.’ 

‘ lias lie an extravagant wife ?’ 

‘ No wife ifi all.’ 

‘Then, how docs he amuse liimsclf?’ 

‘ lie has two or tlirce horsfs down in the country, 
and follows the hounds, on some occasions wlien lie 
happens to have time. Ilut he is inuo^l taken up with 
business: when at lionic, lie docs nothing but pore over 
papers and acconats. And tliat reminds me that he is ai 
home fiov. (lood-night, ma'am}' and taking advantage 
of a pause in tlic rain, the commumealive domestic ran 
ofl’ to Iiic master's iiouse, and let liimself in with the 
latch-key. 

‘Now, you see, John,’ said the young wife, hardly* 
able to smotber a laugli—‘nftw you see wtiat life 
object of your envy is. Why, you enjoy life more 
yourself! You entertain some friends; sometimes jou 
are hy no means* satiated wilh a couple of glasso.s ol' 
sherry; you ride after the lumnds more tlian once m 
the year, witiiout the troulde of keeping liorses; ton 
never tliink o£ business witiiout tlie walls of Somciset 
House; and, "besides all tliat, Jolin, yon liave the 
advantage of a little vuife to laugh with you wlien yon 
are merry, couifort or rally you when you are sad, 
and keep you in order when you are nauglity.’ 

‘Tliat is all very well,’ said the husband, walking 
thoughtfully along, for it was now fair; ‘ hut I wisli 
I were in tliat man's worldly position ! ’ j 

■ II. I 

The little wife was at home, looking wonderfully 
well in a low dresa\ altliougli it liad long seen its last 
party, and fidgeting about the room in expectation of 
her husband coming in to dinner. It was Ion ; past 
his hour; and as the Somerset Ilonsot genticiiieii 
usually introduce their oflicial metlindisni at iioiiie, slie 
was more surprised than tlie occasion would liave 
seemed to require. By hnd* by, siie he^wiic a little 
neftrous; and as his wtM-known knock at length 
shook tlie door, slie tliouglit Ui herself Ih.at tlie sound 
was not so nutlioritative asMsunl. No wonder; for 
when he came in, lit was paleWl linggaril-looking, and 
sat down without tendering a word'uf explanation, or 
even seeming to know that he was later than usual. 
The wife in^e no remark; but getting a glass of i 
wine from th^cupboard, made him drink it, with one 
of those pretty gesturessof command tBat never fail 
witli rigln-iainded husbands. ^ 

‘That lias done me good,’ ssid be; ‘I wanted it, and 
you couldn’t guess wliy in a month.’ 

‘ Is it anything about Jones ? ’ j 

‘Jones? No—what iiuts that in your head?—it is 
about somebody you saw more latc'iy than Jones.’ 

‘ I mi curious fo know who it is, and wliat it is ; but 
wait till after dinner; you are nut looking so well as 
usu^' 

‘I^t me tell you now, while dinner is coming up; I 
shall eat all the better for getting, it off my mind. 
You must know, I have been looking in at^ coroner's 
inquest/ , 

‘ A cordnef’s inquest!—are you sStre it is not about 
Jones?” T 

‘ Don’t be silly, or I v/on't say anoUicr word. Am I 
always to have J^es flung kt my heiW in this way ?’ 
‘1,^^ sure 1 never mentioned his name b^ore, since j 


the night we were nt jihe theatre. You must have been 
thinking of him youiuelf—that 's it.’ , 

‘ 1 tell you, I loukcrl in at a coroner's inquest; but I 
kept staring so much at the witness wlio was giving 
evidence wlien I went in, that I lost a good deal of what 
lie said at first. I wf s sure 1 knew the man ; his face, 
Ids gestures, the tone of Ids voice, all were familiar 
to me; but I could not call to mind where I had 
seen or known him.' lie described the- appearance 
and manner of the gcilfleman wlio had-died under the 
circumstances that were to be investigated ; and, from 
what he said, nothing could he more unlikely tlian that 
the unfortunate man had died by Ids own act. What 
ho toll!, however, of the way of living of the deceased 
called up a strange su,spieion in my mind. I could not 
learn from tliose round me, who had come in late -• 
like nij self, the name of the street talked of; and I 
M nited, .with an impatience I can hardly describe, 
tlirwigliout tlie wliolo proceedings, till it was painfully 
clear to everyliodv present that it was actually one of 
tlic most deliiicrate cases of suicide on record. TliO 
jury, however, came to no decision; some other 
cMdenee w.mled, and lliey adjourned to a future 
day. Tlie moment tlie court broke up, 1 flew to look 
at tile dead body.’ 

‘ Well, .loliii,’ cried the wife, ‘ you knew the unhappy 
mail ? lie was one of our aequidntances ? Speak!’ 

‘lie was no aeqiudntaneu of ours; we never saw 
him but «nee in our fives; and yet I am sure you 
cannot help being shocked wlien you hear that the 
corpse 4 t aw lying in the dead-liouse, stiff and stark, 
was that of tlie man wc saw aliglit from a carriage on 
oiir way home i'rom'lho tlieatre, and in w'hose worldly 
position I so eariiestl.v wished myself to be!’ The 
j ouiig wile •trembled visibly, and the colour left her 
cliecks. 

‘ Well, John,’ said slie, ‘ and his worldly position— 
what liad that to do w'itli it?’ 

‘ Notliing, of course—iiotliing that anybody know*. 
Tliero'.vere surmises in tlio court, whispers, rumours; 
hut tliat is always tlie rasl?. Nothing more is knowa 
than that the gentlcnfim left lus liome late at night— 
or rutlier early in tlie morning—witli the implement* 
of destruction in his pocket, and tliat lie was never 
seen again alive.’ 

‘ But Ills worldly position ?—tlic business he was 
constantly hroodinfe over, according to ids servant’s 
account—surely lie did not abandon that in its 
prospeiity to rusli into an accursed grave? ’ 

‘How- can I tell? 1 know notliiug about his 
business, Init tliat it was great, licavy, and multi¬ 
farious. Tliat, iiowover, is nothing to the purpose: 
men commit suicide from oilier causes tlian business,’ 

‘Sucli was not the case here, Jolm,’ said tlie little , 
wife decisively. ‘I remember his look, and it had 
nothing in it of love, hate, jealomsy, or revenge. That 
man liiid more tlian L.IOC at stake—more than was 
ills own to lose—more tlian he could lose and live! 
Was Jones tTtere ?’ Tlie husband mutteled something 
terrilily like an oath. 

‘ lie was tliere, hut at« distance from me.’ 

‘ How did he look ? ’ 

‘ J usi, like everybody else—flushed with excitement.* 

‘Did you go together to tlie dead-house?’ 

‘No; what business had he in tlie dead-house? He 
never saw the man when living, and had no curio¬ 
sity abourliim when dead. Tluit was not likely,Tor 
ho was not fool enough to spend his money in the 
t^atre, and trudge home through the fliin itad : 
and so, as soon,jar'the court broke up, he sUt oflifidl 
speed for home. I saw him at a distance still rasliing|. 
along, and then he vanished.’ 

‘I can understand hi* haste—there was sem^cljr 
afferhira.’ ' i / ' 

‘ Somebody after him 1 What do* you mean ?, W^iO 
wjs after him?' , ,, 
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‘ The corpse in the dead-house 11 
‘I declare you will inakfe mo ffogry. Jones is nfet 
the fool you take him for: he is'% very clover, and a 
very thriving man. In a few days, he is to got the use 
of a considerable sum of money, and it will work, I 
have no doubt, like liis first hund^d.’ 

‘Tliat is, it will run off to some' region of hope, and 
another considerable sum of money with it.’ * 

‘ You don’t understand business, my dear,’ said the 
husband eontcmptuously; ‘you would have .a man sit 
down all li^s life with his hands neroSa, without making 
any attempt to elevate his position.’ 

‘ Oil the contrary, I would have a man make the 
most strenuous attempts to elevate his position, but 
not by placing liirasolf in circumstances of constant 
worry and constant temptation. AVtien you placed 
a number of pounds in that Hamburg lottery—wliieli 
you afterwards called the Ilunihug lottery—I made no 
opposition, because I s.aw.you were hent upon it—smd, 
in fact, I had a linnkcring myself after the folly; 
although I knew very well it was hundreds or tlioiisanfls 
to one against us. But what tlien? TJie money was 
spent, and there was an end. 1 had to d(^without a 
new dress for a while, that was the very worst of it; 
and in the meantime wo enjoyed a. waking dream now 
and then, and after it a laugh, about tiie fairy fortune 
tliat was coming to us. That was a mere tolly, hut 
a comparatively liannless one, because wo know tlio 
cost, and, by a trifling sacnfico, could afford! it. But 
Bucli speculations as Jone.s’s!’ 

‘I tell jou Jones will ride in liia carriage♦liile we 
arc still tramping tbrougb the my'c. But enough of 
this. I cannot get the dead-house and it.s still tenant 
out of my head ; or that last midiiiglit ramble, alone 
but forthe baiinting shadows that pursued,Ttirroniicled, 
and marslialled bun the w.aj’ tliat lie w.is goiii" ; or the 
white, dead fane, with the lixeil open eyes that were 
found looking up to (lod in the morning, tiet me 
anotlier glass of wine — there’s a good girl.’ 

‘ No, dear,’ said the little wife; ‘ 1 will get ?’ou a 
glass of brandy-and-water, *ai.d make it, as they say, 
“screeching hot;” and wo will •ftilk no more to-night 
about the dead man or our friend Jones.’ 


Some little time after this, the hush.ind and wife 
were passing the evening sociably tJSgether after tea— 
the gentleman reading aloud, and then joiniag the lady 
in a song at the piano. They were vcri' eoiiifortable, 
and it is to he hoped they knew it. The fire wu.< 
bright, but not glaring; the curtains were drawn so 
closely as to keep out even the idea of the dark gust’j 
night; and the little woman was in excellent voice— 
yet she stopped in the middle of a duet, and said to 
her husband suddenly: 

‘Why were you not at the adjounicd inquest 
to-day?’ 

‘Becaiue,’ Ijp replied, ‘I had heard about nothing 
else ever since the morning. There are terrible 
rumours about—of crimes that take away one’s breath 
by their magnitude; and, in oiiort, I was sick of tJie 
whole affair, and determined to wait for the morning 
paper, which will tell us all,al)out it. But ha»k!—a 
■ double knock—I wonder whether it is for us.’ ' ' 

‘It is Jones’s knock—with a little additimuil flourish, 
but I could swear to the substanceand presently the 
room door opened, and the servant announced ‘Mr 
Jones.’ ’ • 

Jones was a*smart fellow, some years younger tha|f 
oar friend; he had a look of businelft i|i his face, as n 
he knew what he was about; but on the present occa¬ 
sion, this seemed to be mantled over with an air of 
satisfluftion, which surprised the lady TCry macli. She 
had, expected to find him pale, haggard, anxiouV 
loolang; and the horrid little woman could not help 
faeting disappointed. , 


‘ And so, Mr Clones,’ said she, wlien the greetings 
were over, and they were all three seated round the 
fire, ‘ I am told you have, become quite a prosperous 
man.’ ^ 

‘ That is true,’ replied he. 

‘A lid therefore, no doubt, atranquil—happy—satidiod 
—ensy-minded man?’ • 

‘ All true.’ * 

‘ 'I'lien you li.avc, of course, heard of* your last 
venture?’ ^ 

‘Yes; it .is all gone, money and gains—every 
sliilling.’ 

‘ And the large sum j'ou were to have got the use 
of,’ put ill the husband—‘all that is settled?’ 

‘ (Inito settled : I have refused to t.ake it. In short, 

I am just a hundred pounds worse than I was bight 
months ago—tliat is, in money'.’ 

‘ And in wliat^lse are you \jors8? I hope you have 
no hills out, or other chligations?’ 

‘No- 1 alluded to the wan’t of comfort at home, to 
flic want of regular «leep, to the want of*quiet 
thoughts; all these I have been minus for eight months.. 
Bui tlio worst time I have liad was hetwven tlie 
inquests; for (he opportunity flnit was before me of 
fi^ikin^ an attempt to retrieve my' loss, and on a sealo 
so largo IIS to ofl'er the’chaneo of enormous gain, was 
a temptation I could hardly stand, and it shook my 
mind till it tottered.’ 

‘What had the inquest to with it?’ said the 
hiishand, looking down, for he could hardly hear the 
keen look of Jones’s eyes, althmigli he felt impelled 
to ask the question. 

‘ tlonie, come,’ replied his friend, almost sternly, ‘have 
done nith nflectatioii. You know wliat the inquest 
liad to do with it. The tiiTiC was when that wretched 
man was as comfortahlc as yourself; and he might 
have roniained so if he had only heen satisfied with 
the risk of losses lie could bear.’ 

‘If all men were so satisfied,’ .said the liusband 
doggedly', ‘what would become of the commercial 
grciitnc,ss of England ?’ 

‘ The commercial greatness of England would be far 
more, secure than it is, if founded oit reality instead of 
illusion. I tell you there is not a business failure in 
tins country, however inconsiderable, which docs not 
si> far afliU'Wour prnJpcrity; and it does so, because 
nearly all Imsiness I'ailuros, h.iwevcr honest the iname- 
dmte hankrniHs may be, are traceable in tlieir ultimate 
e.'iiise.s to tl'.p. want of iiftegfily wliielj speculates at 
the expense of other people, pocketing the gains, 'if 
any, and throwing tdsewlior'o—anywliere-x-the loss. 
Overtrading, ns that vlmt of integrity i.s mildly 
called, accompanies the ;^‘.atncss rf' England; but it 
is illogical to ttt ifoso that for that reason it is an 
essential part of it. So far from heing so, it would not 
stand for a moment unless it assumed tlie character, 
and received the credit of honesty, thus tjading on a llo 
in more senses'than one.’ * 

‘Well, Mr Jones,’ said the wife, looking'vcry much 
pleased, ‘now io tell us about the inquest.’ 

‘All the rumours arc eontirmed, and more than con¬ 
firmed ; and by the man’s own written confession of a 
guilt that makes onffs hrain reel. I foresee, however, 
that the moral guiUvdll be measured by the pecurtiary 
amount, and that the pressure of circumstances, which 
would extenuate the crimes of an ordinary malefactor, 
will have no cftect in lessening the public abhorrence 
of tlie fvrger of a million. For my own part, I do not 
see tliat the amount has. much to do with the question, 
fhrther thaq that the mind of tlie tempted is not so 
mucji startled by the idea of a small fraud as of a largo, 
one, ;.nd, tliereforejhiot so apt to consider seriously tlio 
nature of the guilt." ' . 

‘ That, I think, is very just; but tdl us what vaa 
thd course of the mahappy man, what Vere the circum¬ 
stances which-led him, on to destruction. You p»st 
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ktoov, iiiy husband and I arc pcrsomVily interested irt many tiiousaiuls mojie will receive a leuen from the 
iiie question ; for we saw him when alive, and had a fate of John Sadleirlfe But f must now go. Good-bye 

great deal of conversation about him, and’- ■ —God bless j ou! ’ 1 

‘And I soiemnly wished’-broke in the husband. Both of them followed him to the door. 

• ‘ Hush, John, not a word 1—for I a_in anxious to hear ‘ 1 thank you, Jones, for this visit,’ said the husband 
Mr Jones.’* , ‘ —‘ I thank you sinciji'ely.’ 

‘ T have little to tell. ^Hevrns a provineial attorney ‘And—I—too!’ said the wife. Her voice was 


in Ireland, in very moderate busiiAss; but being a broken, and tears were streaming down her cheeks; 


man of talrtit and firmness of eh.-iracter, ho was instru¬ 
mental in establishing a b;ailc in the county, and 
became a person of some coii-sequenee. Heal length 
felt his field to be too small, and in an evil hour came 

to London, where his eonneetion v itli the hank intro- 

1 . •. . .. ... 


and when the door sli'ut, the little woman throw herself 
into her husband's arms'and subbed outriglil. 

Till-: BRITISH MIRES AND MINERS. 


duecd him af once to till- speculators and capitalists of I Ai-tiiocoii England lias been celebrated from the 
the City; and tins led to large biisiues.s as a parlia- j cnrlic.st ages for her mineral nealtli, and has of late 
inentkry agent, am! to Ids bottoming eliairinan of llie j ^car.s been as renowned for ber eoal and iron as slio 
directors of a giaat joint-stoek bank in London. Tlie was in the time of tlie Piucnicians for her tin, yet 
road of ambition vv's jn>"’ fairl.v onciied. He got until the present j ear ho have not liad in our posses- 
into parliament, ina-ie biui.self tlie leader in the Irisli | .si(n> any aeeuratc statements of tlic total produce of 
Brigade; then deserted fiis party, and became a Lord j tlu' JSntish mines, nor of the number of miners 
of tliJ'Treasury. In tlie meaipime, he was very bu.sy ouiidnyed in them. As the production of the various 
with the Encumbered Estates Bill; and having jiro- metals in tliis country h.as only been approximatively 
cured fr«m tlic commissioners under it almost unliiidtcd known, and variously estimated by difleroiit inquirers 
authority, he organised an Jt.ssoeiatioii in England for from time to time, it may not be considered uiiintc- 
purchasing, and afterwards selling to eiidrmous' resting to notice briefly the leading points in the 
advantage, properties sold in rtic Encanibcvv d Estatits volume rceeully publisliod by the Government School 
Court. Ho now became chairman of the Swcditili of Slincs, wliieli contains the first nutlientiu accounts 
Railway, arranged a new hisuranee company, estali- that have ever been presented to the public, 
lishcd a ncwspajfer oMiis own in Dublin, ami ]ihim;cd It is iilmost unnecessary to state, that the chief 
deep into Englisli, Italian, f-pamsh, and Anicucan mineral 2 irodiictioiis of this kingdom are those of coal, 
railways. This is the rough otUhne: luU wlieii ami iron, coi'ii-'r, lead, and tin, he.sidi.'s salt, and many others 

where the pressure first began; when this originally of minor iiiqiortame ; hot, treating tlie subject in a 

obscure ami'moneyless man found that he could not general way, wc imlsl confine oiir remarks to the first 
pursue such schemes without funds; and wliat were i five named. 

the precise circumstances tisat oiiginated bis ciiines, j As we Inwe abbadv stateil, the previous returns of 
and led him on, step by sitii, to periiilioii. is not j the prodnelions of these metals, with tlie exception 
yet known. It is known, however, that he ol'tnine.i j of copiier and tin, li.avc only been lustimated, and it 
money on the secunty of forged 1ille,=, as lio.n apiiear.-. b_v the relunis furnished to the government, 

the Encunibcreil Estates Court. He luhrieaU-il , very nuicli liclow their actual amount, iu the year 

shares of the Swedish Jiailway to the amount of jls.") t.‘-the total ^iroiluction of coal in Great Britain 
a quarter of a iniUion ; aud hesiue.s the assign- | c.-cecdi'd Ul.(ii;Oi"to Vnis, or -louble the amount 
ments of mimeroiis deeds he litld in trust, he finged ■ estiinaled. iu ordir tVi form t.ume idea of the extent of 
on private indivWua'.s to tlie auioimt of at least thus iiroduce, let us compare it w ith that of the jiriiieipal 
L.IOO.ODO.' coal-iiroducing conntnes of Europe. That of Emnce 

‘What a giganl-e criminal 1 ’ cried the voui,. wife-- is hetween M.OOfi.Do-) mid .i;,0110,000 tons; that of 
‘can it be tliat it is the same nfiiii we sa* jun ing the ; Ifidgi-im about the same ; and that of Prussia between 
coachman a shilling 1 ’ I ;;,l>0(i.000 ami 4,000,000 tons; so that Great Britain 

‘It ajipears that for some time he must Jiave con- | produces uearlv thirteen times that of Franco and 
templated bis jviolcnt rtieii^ from the ikver of mind ^ Belgium, and .sixteen times that of Prussia, 
in* wliich be bad lived A> long. Jiiit at length the i The area of the coal-districts of Great Britain i.s 


pocket.’ A imuse here,ensued, which was at length in the same yo.ar was upwards of J,000,000 tons, or 
broken by the husband. | eight times greater than that of France, and larger in 

‘ All this isj’ery dreadful, .Tones,’ said he; ‘ hut the i amount than the total productions of France, Itussia, 
case is not ififi'erent, cacept as regard magnitude, Sweden, lTu8|ia, Belgium, and Austria. The peculiar 
from numerous other cases of a similar kind. Why manner in^’liicli the coni and the iron'Ores are distri- 
should it have greater effect J^ian they ? ’* buted over the surface of Great Britain, has been highly 

‘ On the same principle that a sleeper is awakened favourable to the devclgpment of coal-mining, as well 
by the crash of thunder, who would not hear a knock as to the manufacture of iron, and has doubtless been 
at the street-door. This will have an effect which it the chief cause of the present prosperity of the British 
is impossible to overestimate, ba&uso the sleeiiers it iron manufactures. ‘ 

Will rouse must be counted hymens and hundreds of 'I'lic quantities of copper, tin, and lead, raised’iit 
^usands. Many a restless night'will this-pews give ISo-l, amounted to 13,000, 04,000, and 6000 tpft'S 
rise to throughout the length and breadth of the land— anjl upwards respectively. The total value df the 
many a ghastly look, many a pale and haggard face, mineral produce of Great Britain, at the place of ptfh 
Inmany sn imagination, will ilip midnight course of iuction, in the year 1854, is slated afc not lets 
the «nicide be traced in his wanderings over that JV.28,500,000 stedkig. Thus much, then, we.|fMhe)f Of 
dark heath; rand by many a bedside win stand the tlie production*©/" our mines; tout it will be feSotsiMay 


Appeantnee of the lifeless lorra Ifing in the diad- to make a few remarks in ordet to shew more clttlrly 
house,*rb-n|ght,_I myself slioulibjiave been visited their importance. ’ -i ' 

hy t^ese fancies, if 1 hfed not taken moans to enable ‘It iias tritely been said, ‘that if, on tho on© Intnd, 

. 'ia©'to set them at defiance.* I am v^y, very thankful’ great mechanical inventions owe.so much' to : 

iMand the . speaker’s voice trembled. ‘1 trust that dance and consequent cheapness of odr fuel, it.*# no 
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, ~i ~ ' ' " “ 

true that some of these inventio's have, on the other feature connecttfl with our mipea wliicli must not be 
hand, materially assisted 'of lat years in bringihff overlooked, and that is the condition of the persons 
about that abundance;’ for had it not been for the employed in them, and especially that of the women 
invention of the steam-engine, a large proportion of and children. * 

the coal and other mines now in existence would in We have already stated tliat .'’.O.'i.OOO persons wore 
great probability never have been|)pened, or if opened, employed in the mines in, tlie y(‘ar 18»4; of this 
would have been (luiekly abandoned, after involving mmdicr, 2()ri,ld7 were males, ;md Ksio were females, 
an enormous outlay of capital ; so that it ma^ be said, Tbo mcreaso in the number of males of twenty years 
what coal Ims done for the Bteam-engine, the stetim- of ago and upwards in IPdl, over 1R>1, was 49 
engine lias done for coal and the other minerals. per cent.; of males under twenty, 7!) i>or cent.; 

In order, however, to appreciate tlio importance of of females t,wpnty years and iipw.avds,per eent.; 1 

the mineral resources of this country, it is necessary and of i'cmalcs under twenf}', 01 jier cent. From t 


to take a glance at the condition of tlioso countries in 
whlcli such woaltli is wanting. In lliissia. for exaini)lc 
I —a region for tlie most part rich in natural pr<iduction8 
—the comparative ahsence of coal and iron no doulit 
accounts in a great measure for the liackwardncss of 
its population in prodiu'ing the luxuries a'id even 
necessaries of life. In conserpienee of the dearncf*! of 
iron, it is stated tliat nine-tenths of tlie cai-t and wagon 
wheels in tlie agricultural districts are wiihoiit irVm 
tire; and, witli the exception of privat,f.' e.irriages, all 
the axles arc of wood ; wliilst tiie scanjty of coal 
necessarily forms a great drawback to tbo use of 
steam-maehinery. 

Perh.aps the most startling fact presented to nnr 
notice in the volume above referred to, is tlie smalliiess 
of the number of tlie persons engaged in mining- 
operations. It would never have been gucsstll IbaC the 
total number of persons, males and females, employed 
in all the llritisli mines—whieii, it may' he irti ilMned, 
extend over tiie greater part ef many'counties in the 
north and south of Il.igland and Wales, and eoii.sider- 
able districts in Scotland - only an;^iiiled to 
in IS,11. Tlie iiiere.ase in tin: total mimbW' of y-.erson.-, 
employed in IK.jl, over I.SdI,vas .17 l>er c”'!. Tlie | 
increase in tlie principal mines was as follows;—In I 
the coai-mines, 94 per eent.; in tlie iron, l.Ti per eent.; | 
in the eopper, 37 per cent.; m tlie tin, Idl! percent.; ! 
and in tlie lea.l-mines, 90 per cent. • | 

Who can relleet upon Ki!gh,fid's countless inael.inos j 
and railway's .and steam-stiips. ^ip'in l\er iron bridges ' 
andpalaees, without being strnek with tlie a ast amount | 
of minerals employed in their eonsti uetion! 'J'o ' 
attempt to number fho ii.ses of the so-eallnl ‘ liaser 1 
metals,’ avould indeed be a vain task; for, bc”ides what j 
is exposed to our view', some tlioiis.hids of tons of iron 
are annu.ally buried in our streets in tiie stiape of iras 
and water pipes. The increased oxeellenee of oiir 
manufactures has naturally led to a great demand for 
them abroad ; and whilst their cheapness secures them 
to almost the poorest in the land, their exportatir^i 
brings us a return of large supplies of the luxuries of 
life to an extent Iiitlierto unp.iralleled. lint in llnis 
recording tlio progress of onr mines, we must not 
omit to state that tlieir present prosperity' is due, 
in a very great degree, to tlie advancement of science, 
not only as r^ards mining itself, hut as respects tlie 
arts in general. The efforts of scientific men, stimu¬ 
lated, tio doubt, by tlio wants of tlio age, Iiavc been 
the means of raising our • manufactures to their 
present high excellence; and it is to be hoped that 
they will long continue th^jr exertions, in order that 
England may successfully maintain the pos'ition'she 
now occupies. • 

Although the total increase is lar,go, yet, when tlie 
number of miners is oomiiared witli the total population 
|8f 4hQ country, it will be seen that, so far as affording 
the mean# of employment, the miims of Great Brita^ 
f«tr below many other native uMi^tries. It must 
not lie forgotten that the use and recent improvements 
in' the steam-engines employed in mining operations, 
have tended in great measure to an increase of the 
)|in:^ction of the mines on the ope hand, but at flio 
tathe time to a proportionate decrease in the number 
of bands ebaployed on the other. There is anotl|)er 


tliesc figures, it will be noticed tliat tlie number of. j 
feninlcs lias not increased so largely' as* that of tlio ! 

mules. 'Jiie increase in tlie males under tw'cnty j 

ye.ivs of age lias no doulst ari.sen from the iiroliilrition, I 
In' act of parliament, since IRlf!, of workiiig fenialea j 
inider;;riiuiid. J'ornicrly', gijds .were euiploy'cd as | 
‘ tiai)[)crs;’ blit this oi’cup.ntion is now exclusively i 
eonlined to hoys, and no child i.s iillovveil (o he en.grtged 
under ten years of .ng'a It is to lie lioped thift this 
provision ol llie legislature has conduced to tlie welfare 
of llie fein,ale population of ttie mining di.striiVs. But 
the snci.al po.suiou of tiie miner is open to improvement 
Vi in.afly respects—more espeeially in tlie provision of 
better liwelling-houses,* and in tlie estabiisliment of 
; seliools for fh<‘ eduealion of Ins children. 

I As a el.ass, tlie miners are hut poorly educated ; and 
I the early age at wiiieli tlieir eh^lilreii’avc employed at 
1 tlie mines, i.s a Kcrinus ohstaele* in the way of their 
; instruction. 'The niniih.er of eolliery-selioois in exist- 
I cnee in the year isM was only forty-eiie, witii 21)13 
I male, and Ittis female seh'dnrs; hut the eliuT dravv- 
h iek to anv jidvaneement ill the edneiition of eliildren 
in the mining districts, arises from tiie non-cxistonee 
o( any de.sire on the ii.art of tlieir parents to have them 
instructed. From all aeeouiits, liowever. of late years, 
soaio progress lias been iinnie in the eslahlishmeiit of 
evoning-seliools; and attention lias also lieen directed 
to the eonstre.etioii of llie niiner.s’ dwellings more in 
aeeord.anee witli th ■ demands of morality; and we may 
tlierefore eone.liide, tliat if very' inueli lias not yet been 
done, tlie position of the mining •popnliition of this 
eotnUry' has eertainly improved as eom])arcd witli that 
wliieh tliey occupied some feiv years ago. 

♦_» • _ _ 

WAX AND TALLOW. 

Wrtvr a palhee of fairyibmiP and realjn of picasance 
was once tli.it exhibition in dre.iry, wearv Baker Stibet 
to me! How gladly, in the blissful ape of eliildhood, 
would I liavc exeliangel sueli an ivory ticket f.jr a 
Jenny I.iiid eonoert as ^s liorey advertised at tea 
shilling.s, and no: t'l he gorfor a pound, for tlie leaden 
counter 'that was the * Open Sesanio ’ of Madame 
Tuss.aud’s! Better than all measures of delightful 
sotind—Iietter, a good deal. llian all tre^ures which in 
hooks are ftuind, were llie'H the awful silence and 
dumb intelligence of those waxen wonders.* It was the 
creed of ni' ■ uth, that at some especial epoch, and at 
the midmglit hour, those inanimate heroes would leap 
to life, with naked sword and levelled spear; that tile 
kings tvonld enjoy',Bieir own again without any consti¬ 
tutional restrietio.mc and that Voltaire and Calvin, 
Oroniwell and Charles I., Lord Eldon and Paganini, 
would .sink all animosities of the past, and take it out 
for their long years of suffering upon tlie general 
piililie. 1 

To watch Madame St Amaronthe breathe—that 
‘ victim t(\ virtue,’ who lies opposite the entrance— 
waj the delight of my infant hours, and the perfpr- 
nin’iv.e appeared t«f me to surpass the respiratory efforts 
of nature lierself. I distinctly rememlKw, tod, as if it 
were yesterday, entreating^tlie good-natured, bald, old 
gentleman bn th» ottoman ’in that ntSghbourbood, who 
’takes his snuff so regularly, to explain to me the group 
♦ 
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in front of him, and h(}w ho, only shdok his head with 
a click attain and again; also, when T had got to think 
• that everybody on ottomans who did not speak must 
needs be wiEcen figures, how I stared a pretty young 
woman in the face for twenty minutes, and felt about 
her feet foiV the number tlpit I eouid not see. I was 
sure it sliould have been 1,7 or thereabouts, and 
WHS mueli distressed when sho called me a rude boy, 
and walkecVaway. 

The room of horrors was then a Blue Beard’s 
chamber, and'forbiddeii to me; like tho^ case of the 
unfortunate Peri in flie poem, ‘ the crystal bar of 
Kdca moved not,’ the turnstile was kept shut for 
such ns I, arfd throiigli it I used to poop and peer with 
perspiration and a heating lie,art. Since 1 uas first 
permitted to take my fill of, such unhcaltliy food, it 
has liad many a frcsli iiihaiutant, but I always clung 
to my first favonritj—Marat: for certainly, if, ns the 
poet says, ‘to dream by night, to fnink on him by 
day’ is proof of aflectiofl, the gentleman in the foot¬ 
bath ITas tlien my very i)artieul|>r friend. I w.is terribly 
alarmed to find that flare had been permitted to turn 
'king's evidence, and ‘was again let loose upon the 
World,’ as llio catalogue said. AViitit was the good of first 
catching your Hare if you niosint to let him go<lg,ain f 
After these, perliaps—includeil*by a hitter satire liitlte 
same charge and category as the murderers— I was 
most struck by tlic pallid face of the de.ad Napoleon: 
on the Bclf-samo sxiuclywbereoii be died, with the little 
crown of immortfUes ifhove it, he really seemed to me 
to lie sublime. Alas 1 w ho cares for tlio dead Napoleon 
now? 1 sawmill this same room, the other day. Ins 
‘Tooth extracted by Dr O’Meara,’ and learned that 
‘he suffered niueli;’ but it did not interest me. How 
time does dull the gilding of our idols in some score 
of years! This General Mnehiiiie, who knows limi 
till wo read here that he kept off Soult fur niontlis at 
odds of one to sixty? This Pius IX., w Iio was elected 
pope, it is written, ‘ to the groat joy of all the Komans,’ 
has now lived over that cntliu.siaam. I hear foll-s, 
opposite the forms of Hamlet and Paul Pry, e.vprcssing 
wonder as to wdio might Mr Kemble be, or Mr Liston ; 
and the figure in.tlie Greek dress, witli the delieato 
hands and curling hair, lioav tlie crowd passes him by in 
silence—this Byron they are all so sick and tired of; 
nay, Caesars of yesterday, whose ^ord inig^tstlicn have 
Stood against the world, how low they lie to-day in the 
world’s eyes! Of Lord John Bussell, says the glowing 
catalogue, ‘the populari^ attached to hi|< name, and 
tilt talent he possesses, .'trefperhaps not to he exceeded! ’ 
Wliat a host of opinions have been born since Admiral 
Napier was translated to this Vallialla witli his ‘ various 
orders!’ What total revol^ion in men’s minds since 
the golden imago of l!is.i^univerAjly lamented and 
most gracious majesty’ George the iCing was»liero set 
up in these robes ‘ measuring seven yards long! ’ Can 
any two men jn this crowded ‘ liall of kings ’ give me 
any information whatove# about Esparto^? No; they 
don’t know^ nor who ‘the other fellow, Loiishkin, is, 
either.’ Lieutenant Perry, ej*cn, whom ffalf the young 
women of England are said to have offered hand and 
. heart and money in the funds to, is getting passe, 
and no longer ‘ interesting.’ Toni. Thumb, who has 
been long since proved to be rathCT large than other¬ 
wise for his age, is here still pedestaled, it is true, but 
only as a monument to British folly. We earo for 
him no more than for the Earl of Derby, Hudson, Mr 
■O. V. Brooke, or Mehemet Ali—all exploded crackers. 
Let tu crowd to see the fraudulent bankers rather— 
Paul, Strahan, and Bates, and leave off this,stale bero- 
worshippii^. They are placarded in red and white 
over the «j»ms, but have not yetttheir place in the 
glowHm.'iBfttalogue. Alas! in that most interesting 
coltojito of Wographiet, I do not put the trust, too, 
did. I thmk it ‘was firslf shaken when I 
Kitti that tho singular costume of Abd-el-Kader 


w'as ‘ distinguished fi for its great'simplicity.' My 
infant mind could not help picturing that hero test¬ 
ing its qniet cliaraater in tlie Striuid or Piccadilly. 

I was charmed, liowever, to belicvo that Joan of 
Arc was never burnt alive, but, on the contrary, was 
‘ married to Baudi;fcourt, governor of Vaucouleurs, 
and lived liajipy ever afterwards.’ All ignorant of Mr 
Carlyle,'I accepted humbly that ‘rapine (whatever 
that was) and auiiiilion’ had been the motives that 
led Cromwell on to power. I was pleased to learn tliat 
this great Howqmi, ‘ in his identical clothes and orna¬ 
ments as worn in Chinn,’ was ‘distinguisiled for Ids 
exceedingly eheerful disposition,’ and ‘ friendliness 
towards the Kiiglisli.’ I thought, in all cases, tliat 
‘ taken from life’ meant murdered, and was horror- 
struck at the repetition of so shameless a statement. 
Above all things, I used to wonder whether No. 118, 
wliich is a blank, was kept vacant for my own parti- 
oulsr image. Sliould I grow thin and waste away, 
wlion they put it before the fire, ns I had read was tlie 
gancral effect iii tales of witchcraft ? 

I am growij much too old now to wonder at any¬ 
thing. 1 l^avc seen too many stuck-up people in real 
life not worth regarding, to have much care for wax 
ones. I know such lieaps of bald old gentlemen whose 
beads are regularly turned, that, without catching the 
click, 1 can guc.ss at 'once at tlic maclnnery. If any 
little impertiiieiit boy should dare to meddle with my 
feet, in lulpes to find a number, I should box bis ears; 
if he said it must be somewhere about 4(1, lie thought, 

I sbouliJ-* traiigle liim. It was not I who broke tho 
three lingers of Commissioner Lin’s favourite consort 
ofi; the (lay I was tlicre; but I don’t see much harm 
m it. I daresay tlie man who did it has put wicks 
in them—aK' tlifeo—since then, and read the police- 
reports liy waxliglit: and a very useful and ingenious 
contrivance, too. 

I was at tins exhibition a month or two ago, I 
eonfe.s-i, but it was because I niistooli it for tlie entrance • 
of tlicSiat tie-show. I exchanged the wax for the tallow 
almost immediately; ai»d Raving to pay two slitllings 
insti'ad of one, maile*nie savage, perhaps, with both 
entertainments. 1 don’t cotnxilain of the fatness of tho 
beasts, of course, thi re; but I do enter my protest 
against tlie size of some of tlie men. There were three 
biotlicrs—tlie commonest charity to tlic whole human 
race suggests tlic^r relationship—upon portions of 
wliimi, for«t could not take them io at once, my eye 
fastened from tlic first moment, and remained until it 
saw'tlieiu safe in a pen. It wag a pen of three short- 
wool led, cross-bred, wether sheep, ‘ without restrictions 
^ to feeding,’ I read, of which these others had been 
evidently in quest; for the instant he saw them, 
one of tliem cried out: ‘ Here we arc ! ’ And there 1 
they were, most unquestionably; and they entered 
into that pen, and commenced pulling and pinebiiig 
tliitse obese animals, as if they had been kneading 
(lough, witli a sort of stolid joy. '^hoy were, if 
I recognised tliem rightly, in tlic printed list of 
stock, the ‘Brothers Plumpwell, Wickera, Herts, ago 
unknown, fed upon oiheake, locust-beans, pea-meal, 
linseed, Indian corn, roots, and sugar.’ ’This < list, 
indeedj beat the catalogqe up stairs, for wonderful 
iut(<Iligcnce, all to nothing. Here, for instance, is one 
of the strangest exposures and shameless confessions 
with whi(^ an illegitimate aristocracy has been (Tver 
favoured: ‘The Honourable Cavendish Piantagenet, 
of Nomans Qjstlo, Notts, breeder unknown, supposed 
*out five years six months, wid fed on turnips, cioVef, 
oatmeal, and eiaugel'R'urzel!’—surely sin unfit food 
for one so young. Again, what can be said in extentHt* 
tion of writing of a respectable widow and hey cliilfi 
in this manner? ‘Mrs Hmjry Wobbles of Wsilthspi, 
SRropshire, bred by exhibiters, and fed on linseed-Uak^ 
swill, toppings, and barley-meal'>~h8d onb cidf.' TW 
b^ts Messrs Something and Kidd, who wiU io 
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thejr mutual rolationahip, in Oxftrd Street. I turned 
iu disgust from the letterpress toftlie live illustratitms. 
All, beautiful Devon heifer, howisilkcn soft and deli- 
catedimlied art thou! lo herself, witli cowslip brenth 
und the largo love-lit eyes, must have been like to thee! 
But Jiow slie can go on chewitt so philosophically, 
while all those people are poking \heir fingers into the 
hollows of lier hips, I can’t imagine; she delerves her 
L.16 prize for patience, if for notliing else. 

What a magnificent west Highlander is this! ‘ Strong 
as an ox,’ I think, must have arisen from one of his 
own progenitors. What short, curling, Sumson-like 
hair he has; wliat a terrible neck, wliereon never yet 
yoke was laid; yet, while I look upon him, tins levia¬ 
than Jigs a nervous attack, and has positively to he led 
into tlie open air for recovery, and tliat wiUi liarts- 
horn, as we niiglit almost say, ujion ins foreliead, and 
a vinaigrette, or something very like it, stuck^vcr liis 
nose. Ilow clean and tame, like houseliold jiets, Jook 
these enormous sliecp, rubhing tliemselves against 
their neat wliite hurdles, as tliough tliey were on tl*ir 
own Cotswolil or tlieir Miirlborongli J)owns! And 
tlie pigs—well, the}' look ns tliey had worn^ ool, too, at 
one time, hut liad been most unhesitatingly shaved; 
and the pink ones, fat as tliey are, seem horribly eold; 
and I am glad to leave tlic pigs, besides, lor oilier 
reasons. Ihiw different to the fellow-citizens wliom 
■we are accustomed to meet in oilier large assenililies, 
are tlie great mass of tliese occupiers of tlie toil; what 
sober if not keen intolligence dwells in .their licaltliy 
faces; what thews and sinews linvc tiie^'^agi’id wiiat 
loud hearty lauglis! Some few ^of them arc in the 
London mode of some twelve montiis ago, but most 
of tliein exercise the riglit of private judgment in 
the choice of their habiliments. Ims VH'v iiaiulsoiiio 
yeoman W'itli tlie how-wmdow', wears positivel” upon Ins 
gray liiiirs a brigand's hat—a tall felt pyramid, with an 
enormous brim and a liuge buckle in the trout, to put, I 
suppose, an ostrich featlier in. l^'obody stares at Inni, or 
marvels, so far as I can licar; only a curious foAnuncr, 
who has come to see Jolin T>ml at one of liis ‘ at lionies,’ 
follows him about witli dark iifquiring eyes, lialf-con- 
vinced, and half in doulit, wlietlicr it could actually 
be a Tyrolese. There is no reserve or hauteur about 
our agrictiltural brethren ; they will, when not engaged 
in dealing, enter gladly into eonversation, and are quite 
as likely to ask you to dine at tlie t’lougli and Harrow 
■with lliem in Holborn as not: they will also stand 
upon your toes for minutes witliout the least apology, 
allhougli their average weight is over fourteen stone ; 
and wlien they shake you by tlie hand, tliey intend joii 
to fed it. Here, for instance, is my good friend Bur]ie 
from Wiltshire, who positively wrings my lingers till I 
rise on tiptoe with tiic pain, and tliat w'itli his left 
hand too, as 1 find out presently. ‘ Come along witli 
me to the macliinery ; come, and see tlie patent corn- 
cUtter,' said he; and 1 went up willt him to tliat 
distinguished^ cliiropt'dist nt once. ISiere whs close 
by a number of aged men witli scarlet dresses on, 
with a name in golden lette/s round tlieir t'aps, as 
though they bcibnged to a ship; eacli of these, the 
name said, was a ‘Mary Willtlread,’ and tliey were 
employed at a something ^between Fieschi’s infernal 
machine and a pianoforte, wherefrom what was pht in 
hay at tho top, came out like beans at the bottom. 
Opposite to this was a gigantic patent Sepamtor—some 
new remedy for tho brutal-husband cases, iicrliaps—but 
1 Coaid make nothing of it; and next,«a tremendous 
engine on ab? wheels, which screamed every now aid 
thea—and small blame to it-^whenn, joor in its inside 
WM opened to shew people liow an infinite amount of 
Swedes,were being reduced to pulp. 

‘..It is ail very well for you, Mr Burke,’ I said, * who 
have a model-farm, to venture-among these horSed 
^ngs; but thPy don’t know me, and I’d rather step 
4&wn«gsdn.t , 


‘ Pooh !’ said%e; ‘ no dang^—none whatever;’ and j 
then, for tlie 'first time, I noticed tliat he had never 
taken his right hand out of ins pocket. ‘ All, tliat’s 
notliing,’ lie exphuiicd in answer to my inquiry ; ‘ only 
a couple of fingers sliced a little, a month or two ago, 
by my steam tnrriip-choppqr.’ 

After tliat, I kept my. liands in my coat-pockets also 
till lie came dow-rt ; only, I could not forbear stopping 
where a fourth brother of the l'luiiipwelIs»-not a whit 
Ie.s.s wlieczyand c.xplosive looking—was regarding with 
envious eyes an irnjirovcd ‘ Winnowinjf and Blowing 
Macliiiie.’ lie evidently thought—as 1 liad in the case 
of tho ‘victim to virtue’—tliat tills might be advan¬ 
tageously adapted to/lis internal system; and, assuredly 
large as it was, he seemed to have plenty of room for 
the contrivance. • 

MIM OF TI?E 'TIME.'^’ 

Tnn attempt to present to tlie imhiie some account of 
tile more remarkable mien wlio figure on tho Vorld’s 
tircna is not new ; hut it has never before been madp 
on so eomprehciisive a scale as in llic work before us. 
•It is tsi attempt, liowovcr, of a nature tliat cannot be 
(Sxpee.ted lo suc-eed at once; tlic plan will require to 
be matured by reflection and experience; and in the 
new editions I'romised from time to time, we bope 
to SCO numerous amendments^ Tlid most obvious of 
these will he the omission o^ many names of no 
note at all, and tlic insertion in their stead of others 
well wortliy of the distinction. Amo\ig the latter 
we may mention, as examples belonging to one pro¬ 
fession, those of Sir James Clark, the queen’s 
pliysician, and Wilham Kerguson, one of the first 
[ surgic.al operators in England. Siicli omissions are 
tlie more remarlcable in a work in which undue space 
lias been allotted eomparatively to the profession to 
I which tliesc iiidividuahs belong—a remark whicli may 
likewise bo made of the class of artists. The most 
important amendment, however, wp would propose, is 
tlie entire witlidrawal of the critical ox>inioii8 of the 
editor. Criticism in an ‘article’ or ,a ‘notice’ in a 
review is^pfrfeetly Air, for there the journalist writes 
a dissertation on the subject, and cites passages from 
ills author in support pf Jiis own opinions. Tliis 
appeal to ific reader's judgment cannot be mad® in 
a work like this, wliere tlie .anonymous editor merely 
gives his own verdict .|r calhfdni; a verdict w hicli 
the general voice of t)\ public jivill in many cases 
overturn in a fi-1' years^ius rendering the book so 
far obsolete. Analyses of important works are of 
course not onlj admissible but desirable; and these 
might 1)0 givpn in such a wa'jas to exliRiit the peculiar 
cliaractepstics for whicli tho writers are,tomarkable. 
Wo haVe (..fiv to add,,J,liat if tlie biographies were 
submitted lor revision, w-lien tins might be practicable, 
to tlie persons referred to, there would bo tho less 
chance of mistalm; although, of course, the editor 
would find it necc^ry to examine closely the emen¬ 
dations of parties so nearly interested. 

Ill passing through this interesting work, some 
curious considerations -will present themselves to tlie 
heedful reader. He will inquire, for instance, into the 
comparatij ’0 contributions made respectively to tho 
rayks of the Men of tho Time by tliose different 
portions of the Hnited ICingdom wliicU still present 

« 

• of tfu Time, Siograplioal Skeicl^ of fAoktg 

-OhaTaetan. jIIso, Biograpkical Sketchet qf Celebrated 'iy' 
‘tkeTtme. Xosaon: Bsgna. ItSS. ■ ' ' 
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tokens of distinct nationalities. In Wie part of the 
book devoted to the male sex, there are—not including 
foreigners—385 celebrities, or persons .iBsumcd to bo 
such ; and ofthat number 253 .ire English, 89 Scotch, 
and 37 Irish. Now-, taking the population in round 
numbers, of' Eiigl.nnd at 58.0(10.000, of Scotl.and at 
8,000,000, and of Ireland at (;,.'’)0(t,00(i, tin's ^^ill sheu' a 
proportion Ibr ■which some of our readers ■will hardly 
be prepared. The Scotch celebrities thi-y -will find to 
be a little mori than double the number, ^according to 
population, of the English ; .and the Irish celebrities less 
than half, fn the female sex, the same calculation 
holds good ■with regard to Irish ■women of note, who 
are Igss than Imlf the numher of English; while 
Scotch women of note, instead of heing double the 
number, like the men, do not (piito come up to the 
English quota. AVlien 'llie work p/ogre.sses nearer 
towards completeness, suth calculations will he highly 
interesiing; and perhaps sonje person, with more 
time at cummaud tliaii oiirst Ives, may do for the 
6 iflbrent,countie8 wluit we have thus attempted for 
the different nationalities. 

Even a very cursory perusal of this volume •.innot' 
fail to leave an impression oh the observant le.adtA 
highly favourable to the liberality of an age wliicli 
furnishes instances so numerous, or ralher so innu- 
merahlo, of memrisinyj not merely to wealth, hut to 
greater or lens distinction of other kind.s from the | 
humblest and mo.st unjiromising eireumslaiices. To j 
begin wilii the letter A, .and dsish hastily and ‘kippuigly ! 
on tlirongh life alph.abet—we find that Andersen, tlie | 
popular D.anish novelist, was the son of a cobbler, and j 
educated at a charity-school; and that lie tried for j 
years to gain a living by various handicraft trades, being j 
frequently on the very brink of starvation. Iloranger, ! 
the celebrated French lyric poet, negleetvid by Ins j 
vagabond father, lived with lies godlalli'T, a poor | 
tailor, and was a gnmvi on tlie streets of Paris till ' 
promoted for a time to the dignity of a pot-boy. Ehhu | 
Buiritt, as all know, was a Iilacksmiih's apprentice. ' 
Oarlcton, the. Irisli,novelist, wlio now i iijoe s a pension | 
of L.2(W).a year, is the son of a pea.sant, .and begged ] 
his way to knowledge, llafael (hirrcra, presidemt of i 
the republic of (iuatcmal.a, begat* life as « ^rummer- | 
boy .aud a cattle-driver. Mr Cobden is the sou of a ■ 
small farmer, and, cnii'i'ing a warehouse in London ] 
when a boy, rose through<ts various grad.^ of service, j 
Sij»Wllliam Cuditt was a working miller, then a joiner, 
and then a.millwright. Dumas, tlie Ereucli novelist 
and dramatist, is the ilicgitirr^te son of a planter and 
a negress, andw'as^n all starv.ation in Paris, till 
he hit upon the way to,>^istincti(W 3 , Faraday, the 
eminent eheiuist, is the 'son of a poor blacksmith, and 
began his career as the apprentice to a bookbinder. 
Millard Fillmore, l.ate president of the United States, 
■was first a p[ough-boy,#then tried tli«» trade of a 
clothier, ani was then apprenticed to a wool-carder. 

'I Tli(e _ present emperor of I]^yti was l^rn a slave. 
ttjCting, the auiinal-paintor, began llie iirofession of 
with sign-boards and coach-i>ancl3. .lasmiu, tlic 
Burns of the south of France, is the son of a tailor, 
ftnd the grandson of a eomnum he^ar. Mr Lindsay, 
M.P., the great shipowner, left W!s home in Ayr with 
Si..6d. in his pocket, to push his fortunes as a ship-boy; 
be worked his passage to Liverpool by assisting in the 
coal-hole of a steamer; and for a part of the time after 
he arrived, begged during tlie day, and slept ih the 
^eds and streets at night. Lough, the distinguished 
tor, began the world in tlio capacity of a piough- 
[ the inventor of the welj-known rifle, was 

iMpvate* soldier, Robert Owen was a shop-boy to a 
||p«er, ^nd the^ to a draper. Johannes lionge, the 
pleader of tlje German Catholic movement, tended sheep 
< -when a boy. Stanfield, the distinguished landscape- 



painter, was a cabiniboy, and tlic shipm&ster was ilia 
first patron. Thiers tlie ■well-known' historiim, and 
ex-minister of Franck, is the son of a poqr laeksmith, 
and was educated gratuitously at the public school of 
Marseille. Thomas 'Wright, the Manchester prison- 
philanthropist, was aweekly worker in an iron-foundry 
for forty-seven ye.arA, till a large sum of money was 
raised by subscription to enable him to carry on his 
philanthropioid laboufs. 

There is encouragcmciit here, vre fancy, for the poor 
and downhe.arted; and likewise rebuke for those who 
are emitiiiually h.arping on the wrongs of the indigent, 
ami the impassable li.arriers between high and low. 

There are se\eral interesting sketches of more or 
less distinguished females, ami we hope to see this 
department fuller in auotlier edition. We shall now 
give two or tlireo instances of the enthusiasm of tlic 
sex, dir(;.cted, in each case, to a widely difl'erent object. 
Firsi, 

The riiiNcnss Ciini.STixr. lJr.T.Gio.To,so.— ‘ The history 
of (this lady, a native of Lombardy, affords an insUnce 
of female Iieroisin and llie strange fluctuations of for¬ 
tune, such ijs would liave merited a proiniiient place in 
the annals of a far more romaiUie age than tlie one in 
whicli we live. Endowed with liigh rank, largo posses¬ 
sions, and no eomraou share, it is said, of wit and 
beauty, the I’rlueess llelgiojoso was, during the earlier 
portion of her life, the object of universal homage and 
admiratioiji A Icailer of f.ishioii, and a dislinguisheil 
p.'iU'oiu'ss of literal lire and art, authors, artists, and 
niusiciai!> yjed nith each other iu laying the pro¬ 
ductions of their genius at her feet, and borrowed from 
her name honour an'd cLhit. But the scene changed, 
and the lady emerged from a /iciihc into a heroine. 
Deejily siiis^le tJ the wrong’s of Ikt country, and 
sympiitliising he.artily in the efl'orts of her couutrynien 
to free themselves fiom the yoke of their oppressors, 
she raised a troop of 21)0 liorsc at her own e.xpenRe, 
and at the time when Italy was convulsed by revolution, 
led thcsii herself against the Austrians. She is reported 
on this occasion to lm\*i ditjilayed a skill and bravery 
which would have ddoe honour to aii experienced 
soldier. This act 'if patrioLisni, liowcver, for a time 
jinived f.itul to the worldly fortunes of the princess, 
as her propelty ws sequestrated by Austria, aud she 
herself h.aiiishcd fiom its dominions. At this juncture, 
she sought an asi him at a farm in Asia Minor, and, 
heing totally destitute, was compelled to labour with 
her hands for tlie snjiply of each day’s necessities. This 
occurred some six years ago. iSince then, slie has 
devoted her attention to literature, and has contributed 
Hucee.ssfully to some of the leading journ.als ofid'aris 
afid New York. 'I’lie sultan of Turkey subsequently 
granted some traet.s of land on the (Itiif of Nif(>roodiii 
for the use of lliis rein.arkable woman and the Italian 
emigrants attached to her fortunes; and finally, by an 
edict of grace, the court of Austria annulled its former 
sentence of haivshinent and sequestration, leaving her 
free to revisit her country, and to rcsifine tlie rank 
from whicli she had been deposed by her own putriotie 
zeal and heroism.’ • 

The next specimen is taken from a family of gifted 
daughters. ‘Miss Elizabeth Blackwell i&brds the 
first •instance on record, in* modern times, of a woman 
pursuing ono.of the leanied professions with SttSBclent 
earnestness to level the countless barriers wliich fiefend 
its dignitiA from her grasp, and at the same time to 
reflect back lyi her acquirements that liohhnr which 
bIk derives mm her calling. Tiio rqfiowh of‘‘t|i» 
]a«y-physician”^i»'not confined to .America, 
in which the great project of her life wm huineA 
matured; it lias travelled across the Atkm'tic, and hn* 
been discussed amongst us, witli admiration often, wit|t 
sneering contempt sometimes, and with htetn dloap* 
proval, it may be, now and then.' But e.v«n tBMd.JK® 
would desire that women Ifiioald remahi htwmia#, 
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whilst all around them ia pro^rressing in light and 
knowledge^ must 3 'icl(l thehr respect to the itiarvelWus 
energy-displayed by this pioneer 6 f her sex. A closer 
acquaintance with her sound and reasonable motives 
might even carry them further, end gain their sym¬ 
pathy for her purpose. It is not Vencrelly known that 
the subject of this notice i.s an Englishwoni.in hy hirtli, 
having first seen tlio light at Bristol'about* the ye.ar 
1820. Tier ftttlier emigrated to Vew York whilst his 
family of nine children were still young; hut misfor¬ 
tunes ill business overtook him, and tit his deatli the 
widow and orphans found tlieinselves. in sonionhat 
embarrassed circumstances. lOlizahefh was at this 
time seventeen years old, and the succeeding seven 
years of her life wore devoted to instriiclion in a scliool 
whicli was established by herself and her two elder 
sisters. The fruits of tlieir coinhined exertions sulUced 
to support and educate the otlier memher.»» of tlie 
family, to purchase a comfortable hoiiiestead, anti to 
sinootli .away pecuniary diliienlties. It was not until 
1843 that Miss Blackwell, after much consideratidn, 
finally resolved to undertake (he, stud^ of niedieine. 

I She was influenced in this deteriiiinatio-*, not by a 
personal taste for and citriositj- about its mysteries, 
for tliat she entirely disclaims, hut first by a de.sire to 
I open a new field for tlie exorcise of feminine talent and 
i energy, hitlierto restricted within limits wliolly inade- 
j I qnatc to their reiinirenieuts; and, secondly, by- a 
11 conviction, that slie herself, .and othcr.s after .♦ler, might 
! j niinislor far more tendorly a-ul suitably *th.an ineii to 
11 the nocossities of their own sex during of ill- 

i I ness and suffering. Tlie first step qn her self-aiipointed 
jl cmirso was the aequisilimi of (ircek and iiatiii ; for 
I ,t«oyenr.s she devoted her leisure !*fc,yvs te this oljeel, 
,| and then felt Unit the time had ariivcd vTTcii she must 
jl put her li.iiid to the fdongli, and make study the Ims-i- 
i| ness a.s well as the pleasiiro of her life. But, altlnjiigli 
|] tlie will vas not wanting. Ihc ine.vis seemed very 
!' diflioiiU of atlainmeut. Vifty medical men, and at 
11 least a diwin seliools, denized her the advautaiTe-i she 
!j sought; hut her linn convietiofi^" that she had a iilaee 
!] in the world which she should iind sooner or latei,” 
was destined to he realised, and her path, 'ilthongh. nut 
smooth, was at least praetieahlc. In 18^."), she went 
to North f.’arolina, where she read medicine tinder the 
direction, .successively, of two geut^-inen di,.thigiiiiilied 
I alike hy tlieir prof'c.ssional abilitie.s and then- se.pe- 


schools and hol^itals with unwonted honours. Tliis 
was, however, by no means the case in Edinburgh, nor 
to tlie same extent in Paris, altliough she resided for 
some time as a pupil at the excellent II6pilal Maternitc, 
in the Rue du Port Jtoyal, where she concentrated her 
attention on the diseases of women and thijdrcn. It | i 
was suggested that her atteudimce at classes might j 
he facilitated if She would adopt uiaseuline attire—a i 
procijeding to which tlio Prcnch w ore hiihittnited by the j 
example of more than one oistinguisljed individual; j 
hut this suggestion was indignantly rejected by Miss j 
Blaekwel), whose varied experiences could never tarnish : | 
that feminine delicacy which has distinguished and ever | j 
will distinguish her. Before wc hid adieu to this flue- 
.s])inted and adventurous woman, it may not he mal-a- 11 
pni/iH.s to mention, that h»r name has received additional - \ 
lustre from the poetical talents of her sister, Anna 1 ■ 
Bl.ickwell, an aqthorcss of coig.siderahlc promise, wdiose 
woilcs liavo bee.n rcpiihlishcd in England; and that , j, 
another sister, Emily, has since studied medicine, and |! 
oblaiiied a diploma.’ t * d 

AVe iniust eonelude with M.adeinoisellc Ilos.a Bonheur^ j ^ 
the femaio animal-painter, who was born at Bordeaux 1- 
in the year 18g2. ‘As the avocations of her family |] 
Hf’ces.sltated a residence in Paris, tlie indulgence of I j 
her own particular lasfcs iii the ciioice of subjects for j | 

I study was somewhat difheult of attainment; and it is a j 
mattir of surprise, no less than of congratulation, tliat | 
tlie inlluence of external circtlNoslaifccs did not lead j 
her to .sw-evve from that path of her profession to which ,a i 
natural iiisiiiiet alone pointed. It was no miaccustomod j 
tiling-, we learn, lor Rosa Bonheur, wlirn^ scarcely p.ist | 
the age of childhood, to st.irt early in the morning for 
tlie environs of Pans, with her dr.awing-hox at lier 
haelf, and to return only at nightfall after a long d.ay 
of hard uorh niel e.iriie^t study of ru.slie scones and . 
oh)ec(.s. At other times, tlie pencil would he replaced | 
by a large piece of modelling-clay, ami with no rules ; 
for her guidance beyond those suggested by her own ! 
iiit digeiit iniiul, she would ixeeute animals in relief j 
with a tideiity winch gave evidence of such plastic i 
talent ns would have condueted her to excellence in | 
.s.'ulptui-e, liad not her .ambition sought other Jaurels. | 
Alter a time, these rural expeditions were diversified j 
hy others less agroiuihte; to the atiatoirs, or public 1 
sl.aughter*lK?usos of tlio cajiital, which oflered models i 
too valuable to be negleotcd, in spite of feminine-taste !| 


Ij riority to the narrow prejudices of .sociil Wlieii 
Ij dismissed by them, she gladly availed herself of the 
ij advantage ofiered hv- Dr Allen, of Pliiliulelphia. of 
; admission to his private aiiatomieal rodiiis; for, 
although she shrank with the natural sensitivencii 
of a woman from these painful details of her career, 
she appreciated its rcsponsiliilities too well to neglect 
any part of the preparatory duties it involved. During 
the time thus occupied. Miss Blackwell continued to 
give lessons in music and langiiagos. defraj-ing in this 
way the wholji expense of )ut cdueatiorf, aiiiounling to 
L.200. It happened, fortunately, that she eiicouulerod 
amongst^ the institutions of America that small cUunent 
of Uberalitywhich had hcfrieiflled her with individuals; 
anjl during one summer she resided at the Blocklcy 
Hospital, Philadelphia, wheias she was much oiuahiraged 
by tjie kindness of the principal, and profited by the 
nOlhber bnd' variety of the cases brouglic under her 
observation. Slie was also permitted to attend the 
lectures at Geneva College, New York; and 
, Me'Ihe graduated in 1849, receiving witii her diploma 
' 'lflb’'||ieterogeneous designation of “ Dr Blackwelft’’ 
Iti|(i v'6t|hy of remark; tltat her tliesia on the subject 
, wIEhllHfeVbt was deended worthy of publication by the 
' Ab this point, where most men would have 
their labours, she started anew, and sought 
^81 Blglijttd, a Varied field for observation. She expe- 
I jfepeption from many distinguished 

jnllbi’v'btioTlcen^ and was welcomed at tho varians 


or timidity. It is said ty hav'v^ been in such a scene 
that 'the ^-ibnig artist rejieived Iier, first practical 
encouragement, in the form of a commission fo/ a 
design to he c.irried at the head of the procession of 
tho “ Bumf Gras.” At 'jLo v'arly ago of seventeen, she 
entered fairly ign'r her eSj^r, hy jfio exhibition of two 
j pictures, Cliovroivth MoutoraMiid Deux Ij.apiiis, which 

I went far tovvariks determining her reputation. 

I Uji to the present time, she assiiluoii.'.ly frequents tho 
Iiorse-niarket^ adoptiiiif the masculine starb, wliich is 
not ill suitev. to tlie dccided*charactcr of her face, for 
the purpose qf avoiding remark and enjojing greater ^ 
freedom fci ii.scrvatiou.'w Tlie dealers, with whom she 
is thus frequently brought in contact, imagine her to 
he a youtli ambitious of a knowledge of horses—an 
idea whicli is cimflwied -when, as is often the case, she 
exchanges tlie rd/fe (K spectator for that of purchaser, 
and, mounting the olqect of her admiration, conducts 
it in person to its destination, an ante-chamber divideil 
only by a partition from her studio, and fitted up as 
a stable for tbo convenience of the various animals 
domesticated therein. She has recently established a 
small fold «n its immediate vicinity for the accommo* 
daijon of sheep and goats; and it has been suggested 
that in duo time a choice selection of cows .and , 
will probably be added to her pxisting stock of 
It is undoubtedly owing in A measure to this confli^iii 
tious examination of the developments of anitbxf 
'that we owe aucli master-pieces of representiitfi^ ^ the . 
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HoTse-fair, a picture wj^ch formed tii(/'srcafr attraction 
of the French Bxljibitioh in London during the season 
of 1855, and wliicli almost monopolised for a time tlie 
attention of artists and connoisseurs.’ 


M I L I C E N T. 

IN T-yO CnaPTETlR.—CONCLUSION. 

Wb do not care to go into the details of the wilrfare 
that inevitable raged between iMiliccnt and her rela¬ 
tions. The oppressed and oppressor' cannot strike 
hands unless the 5 »rnier is wortliy of his fate ; and no 
consideratioif could prevent the proud vehement girl 
from betraying her feelings at times. For her sister s 
sake, she controlled such rash speeches as the one whieh 
had exasperated her uncle’s aversion on the night of 
her arrival; but hei; profound scorn for bis character 
and conduct could be read in tones niiQ gestures whieli 
she did not try to propitiate. Wr Tlivingtou’s hatred 
for tlfc girl lie had injured grjw morliid under these 
provocations; the glance of her eyes, if they Iiappeiied 
Yo fall vpon his face—and all the more, it seemed, 
because of their beauty—excited in him an uneasy 
emotion of aversion. The tones of lier clear rick voice' 
grated on bis car; he followed every lithe and graceful 
motion with a fascinated repiignauee. Almost to the 
same extent, but from a different cause, Augusta shared 
her father’s feelmgs. /flie beauty of her cousin, the 
charm of her ardent?' conversation, lightened by the 
fire of a crude but brilliant genius, when circumstances 
over,came her haughty reserve—every gift and grace 
she possessed was a lieavy cross under which she 
groaned daily. To he eclipsed was a new thing to 
Augusta, whose sister liad never contended against 
her acknowledged inferiority of attraction ; but to he 
eclipsed by Milieeiit, wlio rarely dcimied to exert 
herself from her liahitual indifference, and shewed such 
contempt for her own arts of pleasing, was very hard 
to brook. 

‘IIow many admirers were you bent on securing this 
evening?’ the young lady demanded bitterly ou one 
occasion, when k^ilieeiit, being excited to talk, had 
engaged all ears by her grace and enthusiasm. 

‘None. To try to be admired is one of tlie liuniilia- 
tions to which nothing can bring me;*h«t I don’t 
deny, that I enjoyed myself to-night. I found it 
pleasant to prove that I had not lost everything with 
my fortune.’ * * t 

Mrs Rivingtbn sneered*: ‘ Omnipotent m charms! 
I like your modesty. It was a pity they have not 
always been so powerful! ’ # 

It was inipossibla not to/etect some insult in the 
implication. To liave lo^/Ct pass,*}rou]d have been 
wisdom and dignity; but it w-ould have been impossible 
to Milicent. With the keen intuition of her sex, she 
felt the blow was aimed where it would be sacrilege to 
' let it fall. * I * 

‘What do you mean?’ she demanded, scarcely 
* conscious of the itiipcriousnpis of the tdne, her wliole 
form dilating, and cheek and eye kindling together. 

‘Look at the girl!’ cried Mrs Rivington, excited in 
her turn. ‘Are we her slaves, that she dares to take 
such a tone? You seem to defvj^e, madam, to tell 
my meaning. I allude to what^ll tlie world knows, 
that you were jilted by Luke Forrester 1 ’ 

,)i '‘Because 1 was no longer an heiress?’ Thb words 
Wre spoken very softly. Milicent had covered her 
flashed face with her hands; tlie tears were falling 
unchecked through her fingers. 

‘I.et tliem think it!’ she B.aid to herself. ‘To 
defend Mf character to these would he to humiHate 
him.’ '* was dwelling on the recollection of bis 
worth,it lowered her pride to the dust; it exalted 
it to think 4i0 had loved her. Memories of low 
scarcely hear^ but never forgotten; kisses 

4 ‘ . ‘ 


dearer with each reiteration; golden plans frustrated; 
lift’s hajipiness sacrificed toHhe resentment of an hour 
—possessed and movCd her beyond her control. Even 
bis friendship rejected 1 ‘ Offer it to me again, Luke; 

and 1 will take it humbly. Come, and teach me what 
now I ought to do, ajtd I will he led; come to me, and 
I will confess my fauits; come—or, rather, never come 
back, lest I sol) out my love at your feet.’ 

‘If 1 liad lost a lover, I would never cry for him,' 
said Augusta’s voice, breaking up the love-dream. 

Milicent raised lier tearful face with a proud smile. 
‘Different principles move us, you know. 1 seldom 
shed tears; but there arc some taunts a woman cannot 
iiear.’ 

Augusta’s was not a thoroughly^ bad nature; and if 
she hated her cousin, and tormented her as only one 
young woman can torment another, over and above all 
was the,excuse of .lealouay'. 

i\Ir Jlalford liad never declared himself as a lover 
otliorwiso tliaii by attiMitions sufficient to bind a man 
of'« a nice sense of bonour; but Augusta had long 
accounted him as such. It would have been hard to 
say wliat lijd attracted liiin to lier. lie was a man of 
good fortune, niucli courted in society, and known ns 
one of tile most subtle and successful reviewers of tho 
day. lie held such a literary reputation very lightly : 
some men on less would have demanded laurels and 
a statue. Augusta was very pretty, very amiable, to 
bini; shO|.saiig well; and be had a prejudice, lie said, 
against clcigi' women, kloreovcr, he wanted a wife: 
tliat lie <^*,i;,''nied her worthy of the honour, his atten¬ 
tions had Bccnied to prove. He still paid liis court to 
her, but it was in lUnguul form. Even while talking 
to her—or worse, turning over tho leaves of his 
favoiirite soNgs-viiis eyes were eontimially engrossed 
ill watclilng Milicent. It was not absolutely a graeious 
scrutiny, but it seemed an absorbing one: and Augusta 
I trembled, not only lest tlie unexceptionable match 
should escape lu'r—she was an heiress in her turn, and 
niiglit^iavc looked liiglier—but lest the man she loved 
in her degree should \lissppoiut the hopes he had 
justly excited. 

Mr Halford was not a man of punctilious honour: 
he said to himself, no word pledged liiin to Augusta; 
the girl warf the veriest butterfly. Incapable of love. 
81ie was rich now, and could look higher; and, in 
truth, so attractive a woman as Milicent Tyrrell had 
never liefor;' crossed his path. 

He did not sec nearly as much of her as he wished. 
Lilly’s health was very delicate; and if the weather 
was line, Milicent would be out walking with her in 
tho adjacent park; otlierwise, engaged in teaching her— 
fbr she had undertaken what education was practicable 
—ill another room. Tho season was advancing into 
summer ; and both sisters willingly availed themselves 
of the seclusion of their bedroom—the only privacy 
secure to tliem—and liere the long evenings were 
perpetually sgent. Milicent left nothing untried to 
solten to Lilly the change in her lot ;*8he tired her 
imagination in weaving stories for her amusement, 
sang in under-tones tliQ songs which had a sting in 
every note, and talked, to please the tender drooping 
child, pf lloscneath and the agonising past, till her 
checked passionate heart it as ready to burst, 

' ‘ But I am,almost as happy now with you, Milly, as 

I was then,’ the younger would say, pressing against 
her sisterYi side, and raising her heavy eyes to the 
anxious eyes that watched her; ‘only ^ never want tO 
gt) down staijfs.’ . * 

'What hours JWiKcent passed when Lilly was asleeiv 
after every point of love, regret, and desire, had been 
touched to tho quick in her chEdish talkl—^hdw lier 
love grew under the pressure of self-reproach and 
hopelessness, untU the force of tlie cumulating fervouj 
startled herself I , What could shb do at such tiroes but* 
recali every trait of noble heart and generous principle, 
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which had been sliewn from the hour when the hoy- 
lover had knelt at her almost childish feet, up to flie 
day of their separation ?—what could she do in her 
' present misery but paint the future that might have 
been in impossible colours, and stretch out her vain 
hands after the unattainable ? 4 

‘Does he love me still?’ was the\[ucstion perpetually 
silenced to return again. , * 

Mr Halford, who watched her’whcnevcr he had an 
opportunity, W’ondered a little at her ceaseless restless¬ 
ness. The colour for ever fluctuating on her cheek, the 
light for ever gleaming in the eyes, sliewed a heart never 
at rest. He Iiad seen her in rare moments of al)strae- 
tion, witli her'eyes fixed as if looking beyond present 
things, with an eager yearning expression, and tlicn 
soften into tears. It was strange how tins moved him : 
he longed to draw near and speak gently and sooth¬ 
ingly to her; ho longed to meet that asking Ivok, and 
see the satisfied glance fall on liiniself. He liad iisany 
a time lieen conscious of an entirely new emotion, 'vlien 
he had marked the tender passion with wliieh stie 
caressed tlie timid Lilly, or lieaid it vjbratiiig in the 
tones Ilf her voice. « 

‘I begin to fear I am in love,’ he tliought; ‘ and with 
a woman with a temper! ’ 

Circumstanees precipitated tliis conviction. One 
evening, on going to tlie house, ho found Milieent alone 
in the drawing-room; slie was lying on tlie sofa, her 
face buried in the cushions, and Iier witilo friiine 
trembling with excitement. He divinind there had 
been strifl! amongst the women; ho knewuBtat wouhl 
lie the chief weapons emj-.Ioj lal by the one side, and lie 
felt a powerful emotion of indignation. 

‘Miss Tyrrell, forgive niy intr)i;;.ion,' he said; ‘I 
thouglit tlie room was cniiiiy.’ ' 

Milieent .sprang up precipitately, Iicr check , burning 
with shame. ‘Tliat you sliould see me tbns!’ she 
began warmly; but tier listener was paxing at her witli 
such compassion, that it melted her pride, ami she 
burst ag.ain into tears. ‘I am overcome witft wliat 
has just passed,’she rcsuihed/struggling sueeessfully 
against her tears, and turning S little away: ‘it shall 
be the last dispute we have. ‘If I lived here mucli 
longer, God knows wliat I might become! I can bear 
no more; I ouglit to bear no more. You fiavo sliewn a 
friendly feeling towards us, Mr Halford ; will you help 
us to got a living?’ Siie smiled'*as she spoke, and 
tried to throw a lone of gaiety into the words, but her 
earnestness mastered her. ‘I -am resolved to leave 
this liousc,' slie pursued, interrupting Mr Halford’s 
disclaimer; • and equally resolved not to be dependent 
elsewhere. It is in your power to belli me; it is not ^ 
your power to dissuade me. I am not out of niy senses 
when 1 talk of getting a living. An old servant left me 
an inalienable annuity of twenty pounds ; I iiave good 
knowledge of music, and can sing well. If 1 can get 
daily pupils, we can not only live, but live beyond fear 
of abject po'^rty, to which I would not submit my 
sister. I have a friend, poor, hut of unquestioned 
respectability, who will let me have a room in her 
house. Some people, whom* I knew in my father’s 
lifetime, and who admired my singing, will, T daresay, ’ 
have no objection to my ^teaching their cliildrcn; I 
shall ask notliing else from them. You have a large 
circle of friends, will you speak for me? dlut I forget; 
■you have never heard mo sing.’ , 

She was moving towards the piano at once; she had 
spoken with such breathless eagerness^ he had not 
h^ able to ifiterrupt her j now he suddtnly stretclyd 
forth his hand, and intercepted he/la%!htion. 

‘You would stoop to this!’ he exclaimed; ‘you 
Would teadi where you are known! you would play 

for my approbation! Milieent!’- He broke off 

abruptly, and took a turn through the room. Miiicbnt 
Sazed. at him in lurpriae. 

’ ‘If.I cm proud,’ ahe said coldly, ‘it is not the pijde' 


that unfits me'^o submit tOfU necessity. Teaching 
music does not' seem to nic a degradation. I love 
music,’ she added kindling. ‘If I have only pupils 
enougli to provide what my sister iieeifc, I shall ho 
happier than I have been since—.since long.’ 

‘ It is drudgery of the worst kind ; it fe sla'Vcry of 
mind and body; it would he deatli to you!’ inter¬ 
jected Mr Halford hurriedly. ‘ Jliliccnt, you asked my 
scrvij;cs; mine is tlie place of suppliant.* I scarcely 
knew I loved you till this moment; I^fecl it now in 
ever}' pulse^of niy being: accept my love; command 
me :is my wife 1 ’ 

He had begun in doubt, without meaning to go so 
far; hut, ns she stood erect, incrcduliSis, beautiful 
beyoiiil any otlier woman he know, his passion Iiad 
kindled, lie spoke at,last fervently; ho wished lie 
had tlie power and eloquence of a god to constrain or 
will her. , ^ 

‘Jlr lIalford,’^said Milieent coldly, ‘you are carried 
away by an inipuk'-e of generosity, for wliich I niiglit 
thank yon, if I could *rc you in any other ligl'ft tliau 
my cousin’s suitor. Let us forget wiiat we have said 
to one another: I shall be able to carry out»iny plan 
:ilone.’ 

* iSlio*turnod away as stately and inaccessible as on 
if former occasion ; buf tliere was no undiTCurrent of 
feeling now to flush the pale elicelc or shine in the 
averted c\es. 

Mr Halford, convinced of lierHiincefity, felt animated 
by only one desire—to conquer Tier indilTerence. ’ hho 
was more desir.ablc to Iiini tinin ever. With more 
(ihandan than he would have conceive^ possible an 
hour ago, he renewed protestations and entreaties ; he 
even threw him.scif at her feet. 

‘For y'onr own sake, sir, rise 1 ’ c.vciaimed Milieent 
indignantly : ‘and do mo the honour to believe wliat I 
s.ny‘. I resent your pertin.aeity as an insult; h.ave you 
forgotten y our engagement ? llusli! I liear voices; for 
pity’s sake, don’t sniiject me to this new contumely!’ 

4; was too late; Augusta and lier mother had 
entered tlie room. Tlicro could bo no doubt of tlie 
position of tlie two: kir Halford was fluslied and dis¬ 
concerted ; klilicent looked indignant and distressed. 
Augusta turned pale as tlie trutli flashed upon her 
Tiiiinl, and sat down to conceal her agitation; she had 
enougli o^t^sgiiily to*wish to hide from the man tliat 
Iiad betrayed lier how deeply slie felt the wound., Slie 
did not tliiiik Milieent had tried to seduce his affection, 
but slio ri|tl»or hated hei? tli% more tlyit her triurapli 
had been so involuntary and uneared for. • 

Mrs lliviiigton judged ditl'erently: she h.id not a 
doubt that tlie whole alf tr 'vas tlio result of the n.i ts of 


tlie girl tliey had foslere'V slie lu J complained of her 
position, li.id seid^lly' di.stiiWi'jcd her cousin; it was a 
tissue of ingratitude and deceit 1 Her face fluslied ; 
words of vituperation rushed to her lips; but Mr 
Halford inteimoscd. ^ 

‘You have surprised mo mt an ufiliappy moment, 
madam,’ he s.aid, witli liciglitenod colour. •“ Your niece 
is not liapj y in your liciiie; I was beseeching her to 
become the mistress of mine, but in vain.* 

‘Sir!—Mr Halford -such effrontery I never heard— 
Augusta!’ interjei^ed Mrs Rivington; hut Mr Halford 
bowed and was goni4,and a moment after Augusta ran 
out of the room. ' 

Had the intention of leaving her uncle’s house not 
been formed in Milicent’s mind, that hour would liavo 
matured it. The late cause of dispute had been iior 
refusal to accompany them to Roseneath, whither tlic 
family wcje about to proceed. Apart from the agonis¬ 
ing associations and regrets the place would excite, she 
could not bear to go to Luke Forrester's immediate 
neighbourhood. She had begged to remain ‘ at liohoe 
under any deprivations; hkd humbled herself to 
expostulation; but in vain. Now fo*the taunts and 
sneers het reluctance, and at length her tefiuai, had 
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excited, was added ifrs Rivington’l abuse of her 
treachery towards Augusta: all that a coarse and 
vulgar mind could suggest in the first outburst of 
■wrath, was Jloured forth without restraint. Milicent 
Tistencd wi^h silent scorn, till some epithet more 
opprobrious^than the rest stung her sensibility to the 
quick. I 

‘No more, madam; I can bp.-ir no*more!’ she cried 
in nn'agonj. ‘If the alternative vere death, I ;;ould 
not pass .anothfr night under your roof.’ 

Milioent did not belie the eoiifideitee site bad pro¬ 
fessed to Mf Halford in lier c.nptibility of enrnin;; a 
livelihood as tcaelier of iiiusie, but brought nobly all 
her energies of luiml ami body to the task. AV^ithout 
that gentleman's assist.inee, «she obtained as many 
pupils as she itislied; and as the majonly paid her, 
contrary to eusioni, not ,!U'coiditig to Jier poverty, but ' 
her desert, she had no dillU ulty in discharging all lier | 
obligations, and providing for lier sister tlie I'otnforts 
and It&uries tliat were indispcntable. llors was not nil 
^asy task to fulfil; bred in the refinement of wealth 
and rank, she ftdt painfully the entire absence of those 
.accessories of life whieh custom had made all hut 
essential; and, above .all otlier deprivations, wls tliat* 
of the pure keen air, tlio rfpen downs, and wiilc 
horizons of her native county. j 

‘ O for a long, deep breath of tli.at exliil.arating air! 
—a moment’s glhnce <vcr the free, open landseape to 
the ocean ! ’ was so perpetually the uppermost aspiration 
of her soul, tliat it threatened to become a complete 
malhevr dc pqyv; and then .Mdicent’s line sense and 
fortitude rose to keep tlie evil in elieidr. 'J'lieii flic j 
physical and mental I'atigue of lier e.allinsr were new 
things to kliliceiil, hut not of that eba-ss whielj were 
likely to find her vanquished by tlieiii. Her iieiillh 
was good, and slie bad never been careful of fatigue; 
moreover, the long w.alks that were necessary from 
one house to another, were often the best relief to her 
restless .and vehement niincl. TIic Iwrnest efiort of .11 
was to bear witli gentleness and patience the dulni'ss 
or carelessness of bev luipils, wldedi was torture to her 
quick intelligeneo»and sensitive ear. Had tliero been 
some tender eye to mark and applaud her ellorts over 
her natural temperament, and some liipli palpable 
award to crown her success, Mifieeiit eoXli^not liave 
striven more bravely and untiringly. Life had taught 
her many bitter lessons : in the days of lier exhilarate 
prosperity, it Ijad been nli p^rt of her buSiiiess to seek 
afftir self-knowledge; the pride, impatience of censure, 
and lofty self-esteem, winch had wounded the jier- 
ceptions of her lover, had s»'nied to Milicent 1ml tlio 
assertion of her isjalienaldif' rights. Since then, in 
solemn night-seasons, lioftvs of unsuspected 

prayer, in tlic strife of tlie London streets, she had 
turned a humbled and earnest searcli iqion her own 
heart, and lifg had a new aim and a holier motive. 
She -was not unhappy <n her present* life; no one 
interested themselves in the inner emrent of her 
existence; hut it would liaise been of flttlc worth, if 
dependent upon notice or recognition. Sometimes, 
indeed, after some circumstance had proved iier power 
over former faults, Milicent’a cheek would flush, and 
involuntary tears fill her eyes. / 

‘Does Ac love me yet? Thafflc God, I am worthier 
of Jiis love than when he gave it’ A new sorrow was 
about to fall on Milicent. I.illy, long languishing, 
became seriously ill, and the physician who attended 
her gave small hopes of her life. 

‘I.-l&ar she would never have lived to womanhood,’ 
he though country air, and such indulgences 

a# can only give, might have prolonged her 

lifefL ’ , 

: *1Ef liilly dies ’ thought Milicent, ‘ God help me 
4he« I Can I beat life without a single eharitt?’ 

. .jiSTo.labour by day and watch by night, was the orddr 


of her life for several weeks, her energetic and pas¬ 
sionate heart seeming to endow her with superhuman 
strength. 

‘I)o not pity mo so mucli,’ she said with a smile 
to the compasBlonate physician; ‘ 1 could neither rest 
nor sleep while hopk is possible. Pity roe when this 
suspense is over, wmen I may find out tliat I have 
done too' much. I do not think Lilly will die. He 
that knoweth the heart will not break it.’ 

One evening, when Milicent returned from her 
lessons, she found Mr Halford sitting in Lilly’s room, 
and amusing the sick child. A more unwelcome sight 
could not have presented itself: she,had earefnlly 
concealed her abode ■‘'rom him, distrustftil of his visits 
and addresses. She paused at the threshold of the 
door, nneertain what to dfi. 

‘Good heavens. Miss 'Pyrrcll, can it be yon'?’ cried 
Mr Halford, rising and approacliing her precipitately. 
‘Msiicent, is tins tiio proof of your fitness for a hard 
lil'e'r” lie spoke with so much emotion, that Milicent 
wis totu'hed. 

‘ My life apd I worked admir.ibly together, Mr 
Halford,’ slje said smiling, and giving him her*hand, 
‘until my sister was ill. It is anxiety and watcliiiig 
that make me look ill, if that is what you accuse me 
with. AVhen Lilly is better,’ she added, approaching 
the lied, and leaning tenderly over it, ‘ 1 shall bo better 
loo: we June in .syinjiatln 

‘Slie w<ll never be better hero!’ said Mr Halford, 
with vchenierce. ‘ This dose atmosj'liere and wretched 
locality'w'’'Id niji the stoutest life in the hud, much 
more a tender blo.s^oni like tlii.s. Give her hack jiure 
air, Milicent, and tlie enjoj ments to which slie has 
been acen.'tomed gud is jiiniiig after. 1 am eonio to 
urge you to^SilvlTlier life. I hate learned everything 
from your jiliysieian; it rests with yon to refuse, and 
roproueli yourself for having thrown away the certain 
liope of her saWation. Milicent, for lier sake—for 
injrie—I love you better than hfe ! ’ 

Milil'cnt forcibly w'itlidrew the hand he had seized; 
she was jiale as death, .aVd freniblitig with excitement. 

‘This before the cliifd !' slie murmured ; ‘ O cruel!’ 

‘ She does not hear ns—she is in a heavy sleep. On 
niv .'Old's honour, '.liheeiit, 1 tell you Dr Gonyers 
a-ssured me .slie may yet be saved. Will you kill lier? 
is It irnpns.sible to love me?’ He tried to clasp her in 
Ids arms, but her jfe.sture of indignation withheld him. 

‘ You wruld buy a slave, not win a wife,’ said 
Miliceni huskily. ‘ Mr Halford, are you a man and 
!t gentienian, and can use such arguments? My God, 
what shall I do ? ’ Kite paced the room in an agony, 
heightened by her lover’s impassioned expostulations. 

"‘Never—never!’ slic (tried at lengtli; ‘anything 
rather than thi.s porjury of body and .soull I can 
never love you! Let this suftico you, Mr Halford; 
ray will is fixed. Yes; any misery, even to desolation, 
before I lie against God and my love. Do you under¬ 
stand me ? I will speak more plainly. 'You hate often 
heard Mr Forrester’s name in my uncle’s family. I 
have loved him from a child—no other man can bo 
my husband.’ ‘ 

Milicent stood erect; her fine pale face seemed 
inspired; then, turning ^rom Mr Halford, she fell 
on her knees beside the bed. ‘ Lilly, my darling, you 
will not die ;> God will give you back to me 1’ 

Mr Halford was silenced, but not finally. I have 
said he was not a man of sensitive honour; -and Mill- 
cent’s bcauty.and character, beyond all her opppsitioi^ 
stimulated IgRs passion to tlie highest. The scone jqst 
related was rfejjfsat'Sd again and again, ufjtil any heart 
less firm, or courage less noble than Milicent’l, vtciuU 
have yielded under the weary conflict. Mentally and 
physically she •was exhausted; but one hope sustain^ 
her sinking strength—in spile of Dr Conyers’s fears and 
the disadvantages of her position, Lilly was slowly, 
b^t certainly improving. When ■well enough to be 
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moved, they would change their quarters secretly, and 
escape this shameful and baotlees persecution. • 

Winter had set in once more, and Milicent had 
arrived one morning,* weary and ill, at the liouse of 
one of her pupils. The young lady was not ready for 
her lesson, and the teacher sat down by the piano to 
w'ait. She was looking listlessly r^nd the room, when 
her eye fell upon a letter lying on .a table Hear her. 
She uttered no exclamation, but‘the blood rushed to 
her pale cheeks, and her pulses beat with a passionate 
force long since subdued, she had thought. The letter 
v/as to the mistress of the house, and in Luke Forres¬ 
ter’s handwriting. She still hold the letter in her 
hand, her eyes devouring the cover, and horning with 
an almost uncontrollable desire to re,ad the enclosure, 
when the lady to whom it was addressed entered 
the room. Milicent dropped the letter; .she looked 
palo as death; her glittering e,vi',s seemed to Jlirow a 
strange light over lior pn.ssiie face—every faculty sieas 
concentrated into that of hearing. 

‘ Madam,’ she said at length, with a great eflovt, 
‘excuse what must seem so strange to yjni. I thought 
I hearcl the voice, and recognised the foo^teps of .an 
old friend of my father's. This is lua writing. Is i 
Mr Forrester in the house?’ The lady smiled, and 
looked behind her. 

‘I had been sent by my i'riend to bog an interview, 
to explain a little ns lie eomm.ainled ; hut he has no 
faith in his amhass.ador. My dear Miss Tynvll, is this 
your father's friend ? ’ \ 

‘Milicent!’ There was an inten.“e depths^,f p.a.ssion 
and pity in the accent. Did he li\vc her still ? AVIiat 
withheld lior from tlirowing herself into Ins ycarmiig 
arms, now that tliat doubt was tolr*;’.? 

‘My love—niy wife—am 1 forgiven'.' 

WJiat need of more, wlien every reader glh.ips.'s the 
vulgar details? Love loses its fonder blnoin under the 
common hand. Tliat Taike had soiie'^t Miliei nt from 
the time he learned slie had left her uncle’s family it]) 
to the present hour, rcsohed once inori: to ufge the 
heart ho could not believe* wire^false to him, and had 
found her nobler, we know — perfeetod, he said — 
requires nothing more than stateiiient; .an ’ If f yielded 
to my bent, and described .at lengtli t^e bappines.s 
of their after-lives, wliieli seemed llic triiition oi' 
youth’s golden hopes, it niigtit excite tlie sneer of tire 
incredulous, and tlirow the doubt of fiction over all. 

KYF.S UPt)\ STALKS. 

What is lliere to be said about so anomalous a family 
as the Crustacea that would repay the trouble ^ 
perusal? That there is something to he. said is, we 
fancy, owing to that curious tendeney in tlie human 
mind to work most perseveringly at the most diflicult 
subjects. At all events. Professor Thomas Bell, the 
wrorthy president of the Linmcan Society, in lits 
History of British StalL-eyed Cnstaira, sliews 
how much, has been done by himself and others 
towards n satisfactory kriowlodge of those queer crea¬ 
tures which, as their name indicates, we.ir their eyes 
at the end of a stalk. To come to particulars : they 
may be described as articq}ated animals in a* double 
sense^ for each joint of the external skeleton has 
some articulated appendage; they li^^^ and move 
in the water, breathe through a branclnal,nppnratus, 
attd have a nervous system not unlike that of insects. 
Some kinds, sych as crabs and cray-fisb,! and the like, 
are clad in armour of great strragthjand solidijy, 
composed chiefly of carbonate of which tliey 
themselves secrete for the purpose, and thus fabricate 
their own integuments. This armour Is in some speci- 
ntens «b beautifully coloured, and diversified with 
marldngs so strange and complicated, tliat the wilcfest 
imagination wouUL bo unable to conceive them. A 
few fine illustrative examples are to be seen in the 


zoological department of the .British Museum. Talk 
of ‘ mail and plate,’ whether A Sir Samuel Meyrick’s ; 
collection, or in the armoury at the Tower; what is 
there in either to compare with that wsliich certain 
crustaceans fashion for themselves in the depths of the 
ocean ? It is only, how'cver, on the extijrior surface 
tliat tliese w'oiiderfiil colorations appear, the shell being 
iti.sidc nearly a pure white. We shall presently sec with 
wliat skill and readiness they repair a fracture; or fit 
themSelvcs with a new suit when tiu; old one becomes 
too small, and that without calling in tin? aid of a tailor. 
Some, such ’as shrimps and prawns, are less seeurcly 
jiroteeted, their coat being of a horny or parchment- 
like substance, and these animals are produced in tlie 
greatest ahuiidancc. What vi.sitor of our se.a-sliorcs has 
not been struck by the ^iglit of the countless swarms 
of shrimps seen on calm evenings leaping and darting 
ill the slialloiv ^^•ater 1 But, whatever the species, Mr 
Bell tells us, their bodies are composed of a ‘normal 
nnnihcr of segments'—namely, twenty-one, of wdiieh 
seieii belong to the Ig-ad, seven to the thorak, and 
seven to the abdomen; and ho adds, ‘ tlie typical 
structure of any group being given, the diirurojit habits 
Ilf Us coniponciit species or minor groups are provided 
1 'or, iiiJl by the ere.ation of new organs or the destruc- 
tton of otliers. hut by Olio modification, in form, struc¬ 
ture. or place, of organs typically belonging to the 
group.’ Hence it is that most of tlie articulations 
with which crustaceans are pwividctl have a twofold 
Use. Immediately helimd the ey^s come the antenna;— 
no true erust.acean is without them ; hut while in some 
tlic 3 ' are feelers onl 3 ’, in others they scrip also as ours, 
or floats, or paddles to swim witli, and in otliers, again, 
as shovi'ls for burrowing in the sand. The eray-lisli, 
tici/i/c stcHatu, burrows w Hiding passages under the mud, 
often a luindred lei-t or more in length Kext holiind* 
the autenn.a; are tlie hmlis in cliarge of the conimi.s- 
sariat dep.'irtiiirnt; tlicy are ‘ looljaw.s or pedipalps,’ 
^employed in seizing food, conveying it to the mouth, 
u>»,’,in moving about i'roin place to place, as inclination 
or ippetile may prompt. Tlq'y come into play, too, in 
ease of hostilities, as weapons of od'ence or defence, and 
wo to the enenij" that ventures witViii reach of them 1 
— tlie least he can expect is to be killed and eaten. 
Behind these menihers arc the smaller articulations 
that assist 'hi locomtftion, and do duty in carrying the 
eggs or tlie 3 omig. Tlic eggs themselves' forpi no 
iiieonsiderahle burden : the spider-crab, or (’orwicb, as 
the (.'oriiish^fisherinen cAll ft, produeqp at one laying 
more tlian 7(5,000 eggs; aifil yet, though encumbered 
with the l>ulk 3 ' load, its ainliidextroua hahita enable 
it to take pretty good Vare of itself, and in a very 
eonipreb.'nsive ui'imicr. y 

Tins double caft.i', liovvji-t^is not sh.'ired by the 
eyes ; tliese are only to see with. A strange way of 
seeing it jiiust he to liave one’s organ of vision at the 
end of a stalk, protruding from the l;e!^ like a horn 1 
Supposing li'o eye to he a iths, and tlib stalk a tube— 
a telescope miniature—wc can then {lerOiive a reason 

for such at. arraiigenteitt jn the advantage which crus¬ 
taceans would possess of seeing friends and enemies 
afar ofl', and preparing accordingly—either 113 ’- locking 
the gates or unkjeking the cupboard. We do not 
remember to liave.,jread that crustaceans have tele- 
scopic-c 3 -es, and if ti^ idea be a new one, we make 
naturalists a present of it unconditionally. Generally 
gjieaking, the eyes are similar to those of insects, and 
no species has 3 ‘et been discovered without eyes'; but 1 
it is found that those formed to live where light pene¬ 
trates buftslightly, or not at all, have but tlie simplest 
rutJinienl of an eye. As regards hearing, this faculty 
IS not given to the same extent, as that of soemg, being 
reserved for tlie ‘ higher forms,’ while tlie ‘ lower 
forms ’ have to do without if. The diearing organ is 
, nothing more than a minute vesielJ filled with water 
in the basal joint of the second anten^te, with y^hich 
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the hrench of a nerve communicates; ali3 hy this simple 
apparatus the animal receives the impression of sounds. 
The respiratory organ consists of a number of lamellar 
branchiae; clasely packed in distinct cavities lying on 
tlie upper surface of the thorax, to which water is 
odmitt^ I'jfone opening in the process of breathing, 
and expelied by another. ‘ '^’lie animal has perfect 
control over the mechanism of tliete openings, and 
regulates tke passage of water at pleasure; in the 
natural. state, it is seen in ce.aselcss inoveiuent, rfs the 
gills of fishes ;* and if this movement be prevented, , 
aspliyxia soon makes an end of the crustacean. A large 
crab affords an excellent si)ecitnen of the breatliing 
apparatus, tfet br.iucliiic arc the condition of e.xis- 
tence; and any one may keep lobsters or crabs alive 
for a considerable time out of water by wetting tlie 
brancbla! at frequent intervals. Wq need hardly say, 
that land-erabs, .and those of tiie rrustacca wliieb 
breatlic in tlie atmosplieic, liav'e a different respiratory 
apparatus. 

■ i'rodi all that precede.^, it is,,clear that crustaceans 
are extraordinary animals — wonderful even, as wo 
have scan, in tlie style of their decoration, and still 
more so when wc come to consider them while making, 
mending, or casting off their eoats-of-inail, orVepio-* 
ducing a limb lost m battle, onliy any other casnaltj^ 
Sometimes, indeed, the animal cliooses to tlirow oil' a 
limb of its own accord, perhaps from finding it unequal 
to its work, or 111 pr^iortioiied, or po.ssiiily in men' 
sport; at all events,‘a new one is very soon foitb- 
coming. What would not some men gh e to be aide to 
do tlie same! ^ But to cxpluiu : the eiuslaeean—say, 
crab—is covered in all paris of iiis body or limbs that 
need protection by- a vnscubir membrane called the 
coriiim, by means of wbicli it secretes the carbonate of 
lime, and whatever otlier eariby matters go to make 
up its shell. As young animals grow quickly, tlie 
young crab after a few months finds ho liars, in tailors’ 

■ phrase, a ‘tiglit fij,;’ wlicreupon lie gets bodily out 
fesf his old suit, grows bigger, and in a few d iys :.i 
Piquipped in a new’ suit complete in all particulars. 

' This operation he repcat.s ouce. a year till bn lias 
done growing; and tlien, having covered himself witli 
a stout^aterial for permanent wear, lie ends ’ i.s liays 
like a ijil^opher, witli the cbanee, should lie live to a 
great aga^|^is back becoming srtldded wiSli^jiirnacles. 
That flfiylpffinal should thus be aide to don and doff 
its integujnwiljbat pleasure, is, as Mr Bell says, ‘at 
first sight, otie^ the moA p^rplexiIlg an(k.inexidieabk‘ 
of *11 the phenomena of voftnilary’ action.’ 

Once a ycof is often enough for some crustaceans; 
but the common prawn casts Is skin every twelve d.iya 
du*liig the sunmior^.nnd time witli an increase 

in its size. Unlike inimal# uvlioin ivo could 

name, when crabs and ffieir eoiigeners find tliernselves 
too large for their coats, tliey cease to feed, jnd creep 
awayinto soir^f corner or liollow wliere they may lie 
undisturbed. Observers* wlio liave tradaed them to 
their hiding'plaees, tell us that at sucii tunes a sensible 
loosening of tlie sliell is ap|airent. By and by, the 
animals exhibit signs of great uneasiness and restless¬ 
ness ; they rub tlieir limbs one against the other, and 
twist each of their twenty-one segnynts in all possible 
directions. They turn over on tbemMcks—at least sucli 
as can do so—and struggle for ai^ime in that position, 
and swell themselves up till at last tlie tough mem¬ 
brane which connects the carapace or upper sliell with 
I the abdomen gives way, and a yawning rent appears. 
Ndw the, animals have to rest awhile, for tlieir efforts 
have bMUl^Otious and exhausting; but renewing the 
strnajliBpBr a time, they detacli the upper and Joyor 
shel^iil^ Ihdugh not without apparent pain and 
dif|tS|^, they draw their legs, arms, antenn®, eyes, 
iia4^;0decd, ril their articulations, out from tlieir hard 
UjwWding -coverfbg. Home naturalists, seeing the 
'^ereoce between t^e size of the claws and the hole 


through which they were drawn, assert that the shell 
is'in two pieces, wiiicli separate to allow of tlie passage 
of the limb, and tlion close again with such accuracy 
as to make it impossiblo to discover tlie joint. Mr 
Gosse, however, in one of Ins sea-side rambles near 
Ilfracombe, caught yi ilaia-Squinado, a spider-crab, 
wliich was in the aef of throwing off its sbell, and thus 
afforded iiim* an excellent opportunity for observing 
tlie process. All the larger portions having been’ 
loosened, be s.ays, ‘ tlic first thing that struck me was 
tlie pulling of the legs out of their sheaths. The 
posterior ones were freed first; tlie anterior pairs were 
about half out, and tlie animal pulled first at one, 
then at another, until they were quite drawn out, as if 
from hoots. The joints, as tliey came out, were a 
great deal larger than the eases from whicli they pro¬ 
ceeded. It was evident that in this instance neither 
were tlip shells split to afford a lateral passage for 
the tlimlis, nor were the limbs reduced to tenuity by 
emaciation. It seemed to me that the parts, which 
bad an almost jelly-like softness when extended, were 
eompre.'.sed as they’ were drawn through tlie narrow 
orifices by’ fjlie fluids being forced back, tliese returning 
tliroiigb their ves-els. and distending the liberated 
portion of the limb as it was released.’ Mr Gosse saw 
none of the struggling commonly said to uecompany 
the operation; on tlie contrary’, it seemed to him 
‘to be a very ca.sy and simple matter.’ It may not, 
however, Ve equally easy to all crustaceans. 

AVheii oucy, out, the aiiiiiiul increases so rapidly' in 
size, that^-'!n those wlio have witnessed the tlirowing 
off can searecly believe it to liave been so recently the 
.actual tenant of the rejecled sbell. Lying side by side, 
the difli'reiicc is strikingly' in.auifesl. Tlie skin is kt 
first .soft ani‘P^ii?Thbraiiou.s, but it gradii.tlly hardens, 
and in a few days the eoat-of-mail is as perfect as 
before. The male pf tlie great e,r>\\> (^Cunra- pagutus) 
ahiays pays his visits to tlie female immediately after 
e\”uvi*ation, wlien she is weak and defenceless. Tiie 
tlirowitig off of .a limb is sometimes a consequence of 
friglit: a violent tllun^cr-^torm or firing of cannon 
will make lobsters ‘ sftoot their claws’ in large nu|B- 
burs—a fact well known to the fishermen who catch 
them. Sometimes the member is parted with to 
escape from an eitany in wlioso hands it is left, while 
tlic .’iiiinial takes to flight; or, the lobster having 
.seized llie dreaded ^)bjcct in its claws, leaves them fust 
ill deadly fyipc, wliile itself retreating to a place of 
safely. For some time after tlic dismemberment, the 
tiesli of the aiiiinals is very’ flaccid and watery. The 
new Imib first aiipears as a minute speck iti tlie middle 
<^f the scar, enclosed in a membrane, by wliich it is 
nourished, until pretty well consolidated, when it 
becomes dependent on tlie general circulation; but in 
many instances it remains mucli smaller than the 
corresponding limb. 

Crab-eatclnng employs numbers of aged person* 
round our coiwts. who are not capablnof the more 
laborious duties of fishermen. The crabs are caught 
in ‘iiots’ made of twigs of the golden willow, these 
being preferably used os. account of their toughnesa. 
Imagine a common wire mouse-trap, with the entrance 
at top, •and tliat will illustrate the mode of construc¬ 
tion of a crali-pot. These are baited and sunk in 
tlie sea, and left for some hours,, their situation being 
marked bjj corks floating at the end of''* line. The 
numbers taken are prodigious. In Cornwall, a crab, 
measuring six inclics across the shell, sells for two- 
pi^ice; if eij^it or ten inches, threepenfe; and above 
tlioso dimensibl^,'Sixpence. Contrasting these wittv 
London prices, an enormous profit appears to he made 
somewhere. 

In the metropolis, and roost inland toims of 
England, lobsters are more in request than crabZ^ and 
meet always with a ready sale. A weakness in favour of 
lojjstcr salad for supper is an especial gastronoroical 
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characteristic of those who dwell in tlio shadow of St 
Paul’s. In tlie season, whiuk is reckoned from Marcli'to 
August, not fewer than 160,000 lobsters are sent to the 
London nijtrket from different parts of tlie coast of Eng¬ 
land, Scotland, and the Channel Islands; but this great 
number is small when compared witli tlie supply from 
Norway, which amounts to 000,400. Here we liavo 
750,000 lobsters devoured'in six months in Middlesex 
and its dependencies; and if we lissume tlwit a similur 
number is consumed in ali tlie rest of the kingdom, the 
■ I total is prodigious. No wonder that a single female 
lays eggs by the 60,000! 

August is tlie month when lobsters change their coats, 
and It is coniraonly supposed tliat tliey arc not in good 
condition till the season .again comes round ; but with 
tlieir now coats tliey get keen appetites, and feed so 
heartily, that their ffesh is as firm and as w'ell flavoured 
ill the winter as in tlie summer months. Tlicii; liahits, 
we arc informed, are domestic; tliey never go ver^ far 
away from their hirthplaee; lienee the discovery of a 
lobster-colony is a certain source of profit, jdelding an 
uninterrupted return for years. Tlie ^iiiliabit!int.s of 
the different localities arc as easily distiii^iiislied one 
from the otlicr .is diflerent breeds of land-aninials. An 
experienced flslierman will pick you out a Norwegian 
lobster from a (xueniscy, and a Coniwiill from an 
(Akney, never mistaking one for tlic otlicr. 

. AVo sliould as soon e.vpcct to meet w'lth sentiment in 
an oyster as in a Icdistcr. and yet Professor Ik'H cites a 
statement on tlic autliority of that carefiiVohs'crver, Mr 
Peacli, wliicli sliews that crustaccini.s, not\^;,hstan(liiig 
tlie niultitndiiiousncss of their progjmy, are not delieiciit 
in a certain degree of iittachnieiit tor tliem. ‘I hare 
heard.’ lie relates, ‘ the fisherinen ijll^Ciorai' Haven sin-, 
that they have seen in tlie sumiiicr, the old 

lobsters ivitli their young ones around them , some of 
the young liave been noticed as six inches long. One 
man saw the old lobster with licr h id pcejiiiig from 
under a rock, the young ones phiyTiig aroiiiid Iht. 
She appeared to rattle lieridaws on the upproiicltof the 
lisliciinnn, and lierself and yoftng took shelter under 
the rock. This rattling, no dbulit, was to give the 
alarm.’ 

To any one sojourning for a few weeks by the sea¬ 
side, tliere could he no more dchghlful occupation 
than oliscrvatioii of tlie liabits of crustaceans, 'file 
varieties are so numerous, and theii* nietamorplioses so 
remarkable, that the subject can never fiiiWin interest. 
Some crabs, when young, .arc as unlike tlic full-crown 
animal ns tadpoles are unlike frogs, or caterjnllars 
unlike hiUteiflics. Some are li.airy, others tufted ; one 
species lias so thick and soft a coat as to be named the 
veti'el crab; another, found in the Meditorriincnn, liSs 
not unfrequcntly a tliick mass of sponge growing on 
its back, and impeding its movements. The Ihtgus. 
one of the hermit-crabs, will leave the wuiter, and 
climb to tlie top of coeoa-niit trees, where it devours 
tlie young frj^it. Another liermit, ti'c soldier-erah, 
abundant on our own shores, chooses tlie sliell of a 
wlicfk as its liabitalion, wandering about over the 
■ands until it finds one suitable. A residence must be 
had at anyrate, and the soldier makes no scruple of 
killlng.a whelk, if lie cannot find an empty shell tliat 
satisfies liim. Tlie poor, soft-bodied wlielk, seized sud¬ 
denly while streteliing out to feed, is speedily devoured 
to make room lor the aggressor. Onee in,J.lie soldier 
cUngsafirmly in the convolutions by means of certain 
terminal appendages witli wliie.h lie is provided, and 
apparently without inconvenience, for he,runs nimbly 
about, with tlie shell on liis backt* Df disturbed,. he 
drawe himself in snugly with a sudden snap, and cloaee 
the entrance so effectually yitii his legs and pincers, 
that ail attempts to dislodge him are futile. 

We may add, by way of conclusion, that the subject 
admits of being studied in a heraldic point of view, 
for exMnples w cruataceans in armorial hearii^a 


sufficiently numtrous. They mb introduced in a pun¬ 
ning as well as a serious sense. A Scottisii family 
n.imed Crab bear a crab on tlieir coat-armour; and 
other instances might be given. ‘ The craji, tlie emblem 
of inconstancy,’ observe.s Mr Moule, in Ills Hercddiy of 
FiUi, ‘ appears on 6 shield of Francis J., onc^of the finest 
specimens of art in the^ collection at Goodrich Court; 
mid, according* td Sir b.amuel Meyrick, the crab w’as 
intended as an allusion to the advancing and retrograde 
uiovehieiits of the English army at Boulogne, under 
the celebrated Cliarles Brandon, Duke’ of Suffolk, in 
162.1.’ 


SONGS OF THE ESTHONIANS AND 
LITHUANIANS. 

Since the appcajiinec of Longfellow’s last poem, a good 
many learned a.s well ns w'oiild-lie learned remarks have 
apiieared on the metre of lliaivaltta. It is not gene¬ 
rally known, however* that such rhymoless tfochaio 
metres are cnniinon enough in Europe. Estlionin, for 
in.stniiee. the eaintai of whieli land is Bevel, luia ninny 
such; in Litlniania, too, and in Servia, tins particular 
fforiii iff verse is a general favourite. 

* 111 the two songs beS’o subjoined, there is, it will be 
seen, a great re.seinblanee~and not in the form merely 
— to the ver.se of the Amcriean poet descriptive of the 
primitive life of tlie Bed Indiwu. Iti the Lithuanian 
verses, that rejietitioii of one atul the same thought, 
but elotlied m other words, through several Hues, and 
which is a particular attribute of the r,innish poetry, 
wili also bo found. 

Tin; Mis.sKK o.m:. 

ITOM Tlir. SUNOS OF IIIK ESTIIOVIAM. 

Led .away hence by the bridegfoom 
Is the maul, the dearly loved one; 
k And in eoiicert all are grieving, 

» Earth and erery moving lliing. 

Jfeadows sorrow, s,tubb!<' mourneth, 

Cheeiiess look the forest boijiers. 

Listen how the foals arc neighing! 

Li.slen to the heifers groaning! 

He»' the lierds, with eeiuseless roaring, 

AVait for licr, the fondly longed-for— 

For the g’ontle beierage-givcr— 
i’or,the failhfnl, isvct# food-bnnger— 

For the eonstant, pisideiit watelAwl > 

lint, alas ! no nioie she conies hero. 

Here to execute li hose duties, 

Never weaned, w'tliout faiCt. 

E'en bef rp the si, vhd lood up 
She wasAvaking, she’'.'^stbi'lieeri'nl, 

IJastened to the fields and st.ib!e 
'I'o aeconipli.sh every cli.aigc; 

An 'jwithout the sue susiieelinfca 
And without her motiTer’s kiiowmg, 

How,she roblied lierself of slumber,' 

She d.ealt out tlu sliay, the barley, 

And she filled the water-bucket: 

Nought o’erlooUed she, nought forgot she, 

So that ov' tiling like the other, 
lUmible or’lyiportant did she, 

With a williagV quiet hand. 

Bridegrooin ! O thou liappy blest oue, 

Wliat a maiden liast thou taken. 

From our village lured away t 

A MAIUEN BAT,t.TINO HER KFFEMUTATE UBOXHUB, WHO 
• HAS BEEN SLIQIIILY WOOKPBI). 

* ntQU TBK SOSOS OF TUB MMOANIANS. 

Sickle, sickle, wiclied iron. 

Spiteful, false, perfidiotis iron I • ' 'i‘j 'VJ 

I Wo.I O wo 1' how couldst thoil feign e, ,. ■; i 

I A5fo! O wo t how couldst thou blfoillwr 
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Coiililst, inhuin^, without pity,* 
I,acemto a tendfr sldti.! 

Oil, liow was the tender cliichon, 

He, Jlie cliei'Ishcd of the household, 

Of such precious blood deprived ' 

Ohj how was tlie sap-ahomidiHft 
Hraiich-protccted, rMdd^ heny 
llohhcd of sap, and mafie ‘■o pjile.! 

Bu^ be comforted, my pni'pet; 

Comes the pedler in the village. 

I’ll diafiurso a iintc—my saNin", -- 
I’ll disburse a silver penny; > 

IJrinff thee, my allheted daiiiiio:, 
Ofrcj.thee, r.s streiiKthcnitiK potion, 
Ulead bo rrniciimt in an et;e:-slieU; 
Serve tliee luitler in n iint-sliell. 

And williin another hiiV-oiie 
1 will hriiif; tliee on a leallet, 

I’lOslily R-atheiei^fiom a jioplav^ 

One iiliolc pemiywe'tcht oi hiiuin 
IJoes tliy dainty inoiiUi not w.i!"r 
After Eiieh rare, hlis^lul ^reat' 

.Well, besides, in bed T'll tend lilni. 
And will swathe the little inhint, 

AVlio so spiteliilli was bitten, 

I’roin whom so imieli blwid was taheii, 
Soothingly on yiehhie' pillows ; 

Let him not fioni bouse or ehamber, 
lanij^ to Jnaveljj ventuie out 
'riius oi.ee inot'e the tender ebi.’Ken 
AVili repaili liis foriner streie^tli; 

Thus ouee more the ruddy beiiy 
AVill fepfiiin its foi incr sap. 


fence it & Stock it with Cows Si Jjprses Sheep Pi^ & hcn.s 
It iprow Corn whcct petatoe* (wlons Ciibbasc & Every 
thinjv to make us happy 4c Co^ortable in A Delitchtfid 
Clainit De.'u' Leady Surety your zeal for the happyncss of 
Miml(ind_is not Alieated have pitty upon An old Man now 
in liis 70th year fair from his famely 4c knows they are in 
I'overty 4c Cannot hql/ themselves if therefore it is in your 
power get,lhem out I will jiay any Siime tliat they might he 
Called upon to pay wlum Ever it is rctinired as they will 
not he Aide to pay it unless I Send to them T Sent home A 
Letter Last week k Eiudosed A £o—Note heing the fir.st 
Cluster of grai)e.s fioin the viilly of Easeoll as An Evedenc 
of the goodness of the I,and of Adoption if it is not in 
your power to obtain tlieir passage Soon Bo So kind as to 
wrilu me Soon And Lot me know where & liow to Apply 
to get it hrouglil About with the Least Delay 4c Least 
ILxpenee My yoniii'est Doiighter is About 7 years old ni.xt 
A Boy ') yeais old the .‘id A Doughter 11 ycais Nixt A 
Boy Bi ^ivt A Boy J.> ycar^ Nixt A Dougliter 17 Nixt A 
SoniiP past Nixt A Son 111 yei's 4c the Mother 40 years 
if! had all these Lnekated on A tiirni of good Land hy the 
Luadeii or Aliirry 1 would Coii.sider we were us happy as 
Ad,nil A Eve in the garden of Eitdeu A have nioio of tlic 
Comforts of T.if4 then they had which May the Lord Orant 
IS Mv most ilanie.st jir.iycr and Desire in this world that 
« we might walk with god as Enoek for T bcicivo 1 Shall Livo- 
1 Many years in this llelightfull Clamit to teach My famely 
to Love fear A serve the Loid who has Brought is up out 
of the Land of Lgijit A out of the bouse of Boiidag into 
A I.aiid tl iwiiig with goald A plenty of Evtry Comfort if 
people were wr i‘A thankfiill Alay the Loid prosper yntir 
EiMlavoiiis t|^' Illy f.iinely A others who May yet Apply 
A May gdf.'-, Blessing A Mine Best upon yon in time 
Anil ivteiiiaty i-, tl*' Snieiir piviyev of yonr liunihlo 
petiUiner .1 vines Stiivvaut. 


THE S E P T U A C E N A 11 IAN B U N A V. A V. 

Tub following is a genuine letter, vvhieli no present 
verbatim et liteiafim. It is from an elderly'innn, wlio. 
on rcaeiiing his threescore and ten, despaired of siieees'i 
in this old couulry ; and, on hocoming jwissessed unex¬ 
pectedly of snllieieiit means, eloped from his f.iii'i.y, 
and went to Australia, T'liis moral delniqueney is 
related in the letter quite iineonseiously, and dees not 
Bcciii to interfere ‘at all eilhcr vviili the fervour ot 
tile writer’s religions feehng.s or with his suluseqnent 
yearnings after tlic welfare of lij^ wife and eliildivii. 
We give the docunienl as a curiosity in'iflbre ways 
than one 

llnrjivsiiMrN I tent fur: c 

^ ^ CvSlLEMAlN«\l<’lUttlA. 

f)EXn Laadv —I often heard of your Exartions to Biiiig' 
tile poor k Misorable out of Seotland Ireland A liiigiaiid 
tv) this Delightful! Contry But 1 was two old to Apjily I 
therefore prayed to t^ie I.ordJ'or lleliveraiiee, 1 feared to 
he Cast on tlie ParorliclJjjjwiCfor Suh^statue A My little 
feiuely I have A wife k Ivl'.lnidreii in Ardrossau Ayr Sliire 
KcotUiiHl 1 had Saved A few pounds Last ye.ar As Much as 
would take me to .Aiiieiiea To My Son But 1 feared tlii' 
Kxtreani CoaldVll* their winter A 1 had Stillilie wish to he 
here A in .lu*-e Las my Son at Sea Sent me homo £10— 
thank Ihu Lord Said I now I have as Much Ls will pay My 
yiasage to Austrealea so off I (“Jame without telling wife or 
any other in the ])liice A paid £10—16 to Duncan gihh in 
the .Lames Maekhoiidy A when 1 Landed at the Newycar 
Men were yilcuty A Labour Scarce S. Left on the Ifith 
Came to Geelong thence to Balaatt got no Employ But 
Much Slnpathy A kindness thence to Dozy liill A to 
Creswicks Creyk on to Caresbrook to Sinpsons Station to 
Bryans.,Station on to Miekleford where 1 found A Man A 
wift belonging to Ardrossau A tliey have put me into A 
Iltfwishment tent A I am Liveing Comfortable & Easy if 1 
Could ffet My femely out to this Cmmlry nhert Labour is 
paid A Every one May do well if My femely were Iicre.we 
would Be Able in three years to Bye A Section of Land A 


• The Llthnaniav conBlddr pork the greaUst of all dainties j 
and relate that the einporor of Ruesiiv Viwa so Buniptuoiuly, that 
not a day patsei withont tills meat being served at his tabic. 


‘ AlT'UATl tNOIiS.’ 

It i' a eonimoiipliice (o siiy tliiit we substitute iirlifiei d 
slaiid.'ud.i, f'lr lln,' iiiitur.'il stimdiirds of moriility ; Jnit ic 
, In 11 ('oniiiioiipl.iei' l.ieau'i' the mbt il.v' !'> oomrum. AVe 
j ti'.irli the midevebjpcd S^^dlegs that they will he judged 
I .aeeording to the money Jhat they are aiqiposed to posses-, 

I the posiuon th it thev are suppo.-ed to oeeupy m soeiety— 

' tiy the (ijijiriiruiicc ol n,r',;e^h, and not the good worlis tliat 
Itlii v in.iv do, Aer (iiiiiiigly, tlio eiindulate Sadli ii's Jay 
j till 'll selves out to .(('(')« lieh even if they mo not .so—to 
.snati ii a high position if they o.innot woik to it. This 
tendeney is said in overy ‘age’ to he increasing; perhaps 
lieeanse tlie« iissorlioii is true. Undoubtedly, there has 
been a progrc.s-i diirmg our own time in the artifieial 
roliiieim iits mid luxury of society. AVe iio Ivjuger liave 
monsierv like the despots of impcri.al Borne, or of the 
Last, wlio grew depraved in tlie eiideavonr to find new 
leiinis of liiMiiioiis enjoyment and ease. But tlio whole 
Iiodv of .society has grown more discontented with things 
v.liieh are smqile .ami liumlile. The ‘silver fork’ is no 
longer tlie standard of a ‘ school,’ hut is common in Iiouse- 
liokis of every grade. The literary man no longer has the 
jirivilego of ilnding his way whitlier he will in rnsty black, 
as he could from tlic time of fjohlsmith to diaries Lamb; 
but lie must be a man of the world as others are,, and 
sufficiently familiar witli the costly furniture of good society 
not to malse mistakes in public, or ‘ lie will not be invited 
again’—tliat is, not unless he is a very rich as well as a 
very liCbrary man. For in* all ages there has been a 
rcniark.able Icnieiiey in scanning the sins of Dives from 
below. Kociefv will not look too closely to a man's mesiM' 
of rising, %o that he rise; if he cannoit don its moral 
costume as well as its material costume, he shail stitt pass 
current. Society gets what it demands—it realisM; 
appearances, Wic things upon which It uwists; and it 
cannot complaiBBif'appearances are often dififerent from 
realities.— Speclatur, March 1,18S<}. 
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HATUllDAY, MAJl(!H 2!), 18.7(). riucn l^rf, i| 

I ^ thorn. We see that tlie world oould not exist without ; 

! TAKING UP THINGS STKONGLl. them, and therefore may make perfectly sure that it | 

I Things must bo taken up strongly sometimes—«iat was designed to five with and^liythem. Well, here is ! 

. is, when there is a true occasion. 'I’lie great difficulty a piece of ground on which we may take our stand. j I 
is to know when there is true occasion. Very unluckily, When we arc called ufon, then, by any of those fussy, 11 
the earnestness required on the one hanrl for taking up noisy outcries about important principles, which require •! j 
things strongly, and the dis<;retion called *for on the our active help and partisanshij), let us see if they do 1 
I other to decide when there is true occasion, do not go wot asli u.s to alienate ourselves from the holy temple 
! much together. The consequence is, that we see in o.* family love and duty.* Let us inquire if they do not 
this world a good deal of zeal witliout a proportionate call for the applying of some rule to our neighbour, 

I amount of discretion. Perhaps there is not a hit less which we should not like to have applied to ourselves, 
j of discretion attendeil l>y a sad lack of ^'al ,• but tliis Lot ns take care that tliey do nov Jend*to a direct inva- 
I is not what we liave at present to deal wi^ 'I’liat the sion of tlie rights of some section of our fellow-citizens, 
j zeal without discretion is tlie cause of no smfifl amount or of some individual neighbours. Let us look well that , 

I of positive mischief, no one can d(«ht,“thougli it may they do not directly lead to nialieo, hatred, und unchari- | 

' also he true that the evil is not umnixed. It would tahlcness among men, or to, positive warfare; for if , 

|j obviously be a great matter to To.- 1',* if we were thej do, then we ni.iy be quite sure that they are wrong l 

!| furnlslied with a few simple principles uhe.eby we and nntnie things—well-meant, perliap.s, and, it may 
I could tost the things tliat make powerful appo.-ds to be, allied to true and good things,‘but essentially 
i I us, and be saved from the c(<nscquen. ;s of indiscreet wrong, and therefore to he avoided. 

I zeal. Are any such to bo liad ? % Tlio truth is, that the noisy outcries in question are 

I think there are—if wc^'-an^ resolve befoicliancl in fr?''7«ently mere crotchets of tlie understanding or 
■ no case to allow reason to fall^slcep. It is hut too unwortliy passions, putting on tlie disguise of some- 
:' true that we cannot take two steps into tlic world thing wise and good. It is a sad^ acknowledgment 

I without being assailed by a score of outcries about the to make, but it is one whicli candour demands, that 

importance of this and that. ‘Here is aA institution tliere is often little in the patriot hut an utisnbmisaive 
!; you must stand uii for—there is a great principle you temper, ai*l sin the slctarian orator but self-conceit, | 

■ i ought to be ready to die for! lluclfle on your armour love of notoriety, or a desire to make all mankind do I 
I! —put your shouUlor to the wheel—tackle tsi llic good penance for his own reiii^rs^. Not plumbing tlieir 

i' cause 1 Ho true to yourselves, and the day’s your own! own hearts—^^erliaps unable to do so«—they do nqt 
’ Now or never!’ And vast quantities of stuff to tlie see tlieir own motives, and tlius act under a certain 

I' like effect, vociferated on platforms and exhibited in kind of sincerity ; but the human infirmity is there 

] bine posters. 1 say, on tlie other hand, he steady, keejj* not tlic le.»s, a most fallac pins guide, while pretending 
j' cool, and consider wliat it is all about, and what it to infallibility. luSis the u the bystanders to 

■ i involves. Perhaps it is a very important principle examine carefully before giving in their adherence, lest 
' I which is concerned; but if there be more important they only promote a whim or a frenzy of the hour, 
j' principles still which call for pause, you had better instead of an rjenial and immutable pCij^plc. 

i j not go farther* You may eomo to find tliat the prin- One does not need to look far, t)iou^4)^ needs to 
'! ciple concerned is an arbitrary, local, and temporary look 'eonliy. ’ • irdor to see that a large proportion of 
j I one ; while principles, fundamental, universal, and the troubles of soeiolj' aris# from our excessive anxiety 
, j eternal, stand opposed: in that ease, ’twore well you to see, not oursclve.-i, but our neighbours, think and 
; j. lot it fume and sputter unnoticed and unassisted. act rightly. ‘ Ilcr^ am I, so fortunate by my educa- 

!l Thera are some principles in the frnmew'ork of tion, my own excelle nt sense, or the grace of-God, as i 

’ I human nature and of human society, aboulf which there to he quite riglit about V number of things ; but there, ] 
fj can be no mistake. Such are tlic family iitfections. over tlic way, are scores of unfortunate,people alto- i 
j! Such i» the great moral law of doing to otliers as you gother wrong, and likely to come to some sad ending, 
j would have oljicrs to do to yon. Such v» the grand I must save tliem from themselves.’ So I go in upon 
social yule, that all men have certain y^l'ts in perfect them, toll them they have hot the sense of children, 

I equality.; Such the maxim, that amity and peace are ridicule what they reverO) and try, by something little 
beneficial to men; while all jealous, angry, and hostile short of absolute force, to bring them to my better,, 

I feelings are, mischievous. Wo see these things re- way of thinking. Now, you may he right'in your 
I vealed in wnstant experience, and may be as confident views, and they wrong; but wliat thoi} ? Are not you 
j of toeir tmth as If we heard a divine voice proclaiming arrogating to yourself exclusively right judgmottt? 

* 
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Are not you violatina some of t]ie (Jearest rights of 
humanity ? Are not’you making yourself a social 
pest? 'J'o communicate even an.angel’s message by 
such mean8«werc a serious error. 

. The divine author of human niituro has, doubtless 
for wise flurposes, put a self-rcsiMct into it, whicli 
refuses to be dragooned into an.i tliing, good or bad. 
Know, sapient reformer, ti/rcspeirt this principle in 
your neighbour, and then .voii may Iiave some eluuico. 
Wliile you do not, the inipiovenieut you aira^ at is 
impeded, and*no good is done, except in so far as your 
operations are ineffectu.il or iieulralised. ' 

Now, there is not one «oid here designed to cheek 
earncstnessS'regardnig tilings absolutely good. It is 
not only allowable, bul it is a duty, tliat ne seek by 
all means in our power to^qiiieken tlie hearts and 
minds of our lellow-ereatures towards the great ties of 
relation wlneli bind them to tlieir (iod .and each otlier 
It is only, wliere tlie^e Innd.imentfd Kiuietities are 
interfered witli by ihiiitts wliicli ]uil on tlieir appear- 
ance^nnd are, .after all. lint devices of tlie fidliljle iiiiud 
and heart of man, tliat we would call for pause and 
' deliberiition. Tlierc is, Iiowever, one tiling wbicli we 
may all, at any time, take up slrongl.i, and do no 
liariii by it. This is. the course of self-eorret hon ani 
self-improvement. Let us oplj' appl} to tins w-#,h 
one-lialf the zeal we are so ready to use in our efforts 
to x>ut our neiglibours to rights, and we bhall soon see 
a difl’erent 3tyle«of world round about us. 

__ • ___ _ 

A TKIB TO TELL’R LAND. 

Mt friend 'Bnlheyc and 1 liad load inan.v little 
wranglings alioiit tliis excursion of ours before it was 
actually pul in e.xccution ; Ins ojiiiiion.s upon loreig-ncrs 
and foreign p.arts wire very decided, and not at a!] 
favourable, hut, founded, perbajis, more on a sort of 
instinct than on actual experience, as lie had never I 
been out of O rent Hritam m his life. Ills luilile nature j 
was loeal. and little inclined to range; and T tliink.'V 1 
was w'itli sonic notion of protecting me froin insufT* and 
danger, rdtlier tliau with any idea of en.|oyiiig liuiiself 
.mucli, tliat he hci^amc my travelling eoinpaiiion. 

1 wish it to be distmetly understood tliat iny wife, 
Mrs Meekni, gave penni.ssion, and even urged me to 
take the following trip; for winch 1 lnnj rewarded 
her with five-aud-thirty jards of Brussels laee, wound 
round my jierson in the dog-days, and iiresented to her 
duty-free. • a f. 

• Bullseye aifd I, who koth Ihe in tlie cnvirona of 
London, started from the metropolis at oiglit o’clock 
one fine Juno morning for the Kliiiie and iSw itzeriaiid. 
■VVe had a knapsack eacl^in order to stive the ex¬ 
pense of luggage-^wdncjiii^tbroad ca very great—and 
botlior about portcruf^'fa valualdo hint, derived, witfi 
many others, from tlie exhibition at Egyptian Hall. 
Tlim- it was that we first became entniioured of the 
Gemini, and^ltivatedfj'riendshii), notttinnnxed with 
awe, for tke Bernese Obcrland. My owm elfeets bad 
been most artistieally stowed away by Mrs Alcckm 
—so artistically, indeed, tllSt half of tlieiu refused to 
enter under niy management on any terms—and 
consisted of absolute necessaries, with sticking-plaster 
and Cliild’s Bateiit ],aghts. Duliseye, wlio is a 
widower, accepted Murrui/ as ^creed, of which he was 
to obey every letter. lie took with him, in addition 
to everything his unassisted genius could suggest, 
mt ink-bottle, a door-fastener, a brandy-flask, a sand¬ 
wich-case, and an enormous leather money-bag. I 
cannot ai^eiently regret that this Journal is not 
pieto|^^ito that I might have given si portrait of 
mylMiil^ith his black spectacles and blue veil tipon 
lAeSfi^iaotes to the sun’s reflection from the snow— 
OT tfjTOCii he was good enough to give rnc a private 
as we went down to Dover. A widow lady in 
I; j,we same carriage was driven to the verge of hysterics 


at this sight, believing it to be a preparatory step 
to her assassination. He bad also an enormous green 
umbrella, like a small marquee: ‘ Very useful, sir; 1 am 
told, in the mountain thunder-storms.’ His library, 
whieh I do not think he would have parted with but 
with life, consisted of the infallible Murray, a book of 
table-talk, a forei.t/i Bradshaw, and a Keller’s map. 
Never surely, as Ilohinsoii Crusoe rehiarked when ho 
first got ins slock of iirovisioiis snugly packed in that 
deligiitful caive of his. was any m.an so fully provided. . 

I knew little Ereiicb, and still less German; not 
enough to talk iiielaiihysics, or exfiress my views upon 
the sohilarif> of liie peoples, but suffieient to call 
easily for briaad and milk —wliieh is my favourite food 
— in both those languages. Poor dear Bullseye was 
perfectly ignorant of either tongue; he had all his 
lit<! been accustomed to consider everything foreign 
as utterly false ami useless, and in the same light as 
M%'i'homas Carlyle would jirobubly regard the new 
art of Poticliomanie. ‘If it was necessary,’ Bullseye 
Hould reiiiark, ‘ tliat eoiiversation .should be licld with 
iiliens, let tlie beggars learn English.’ Not till Eathcr- 
Iniid began td fade beiiind us, ami the long low coast 
to eastward grew distinct to view, did W'c feel that 
w e were reiilly off and away: the sublime thoughts 
winch would liave, doubtless, been tlien engendered, 
jieiishcd lieforc maturity; and we passed our lime in 
watelinig tlie sea-grteii billows with feelings not to be 
outpoiirejl in mere words. 

At last, y'id with niiieii difficulty, with four men 
pulling a^Ji.e w heel, and the jiaddles revolving idly in 
liollow troughs of sea, we clove the level waters of 
Calais liarliour. Tlie panting engine then took longer 
hre.itlis, the passengers liegan to hold tlieir heads up 
in some iHqa n i nw ff the steward to eollei't shillings with 
.a grill. Had lie not been t.iken at .siieli disadvanftige, 
Huliseye would never liave eimsenled to be driven 
with the herd through the line of soldiers and the 
lu-aj) of .uiiniii's and touts, as he was. Even 

•IS iitastooii, ahjeet, willi all tile colour washed out of 
ins couiiteiianee. aiidVnoat, of his hair bolt upright, 

111 the presence of tin d'niitnicr, ho was not without an 
air of (hgiiit.i. 'I'liat ollieiiil addresses liim with intense 
rapidity m tlie Eieneh language. Jjullscye does but 
.sliake Ins Head. What tin; other iiuiiposes to be the 
l.iiuusli tongue i.s tlieii attempted, with tlie like result. 

‘Bullseye,' sauk 1, ‘ he ivants to knowhow old you 
an— <|(iiek.’ 

‘What the deiieo is tliat to him?’ growls my friend. 

‘ Vat dat man say demands tlie official angrily. 

‘Sept et treiite,’ I reply, whlcli is quite good enough 
Erenidi for Calais, .and at least suffices for tlie douaniur. 

We were tlieii handed over to a sub—for there is a 
sub even in aPrencli douaue —wdio examined our knap- . 
sticks witli niueli suspicion, in uonsequonce of coming I 
ujion the door-fastener, after which a jiorter carried 
tlieiii for a franc apiece—next door. Here tliere was 
a tiihk-iriifitv laid out, with small round ratafta-eakes, 
chocolate-stieliB, and huge bottle.s of vfiiegar and oil; 
but afterwards came some potage like water with 
melted butter in it, apd then some rags of meat; 
and this was observable in all our travels, that 
although we saw in the flesh what seemed to have 
been boiled for soups, \fe never saw the soups tliat 
the rags mpst, at some remote period, have made. 
The vin ordinaire was perhajis intended to give an 
appetite, ^s it certainly set the teeth on edge; but we 
ordered instead of it something 1 daren’t spell, at five 
francs a bottle, whcreuiion, as I believe, they brought 
us the vin again. It was a dreadfSil dinner; 

and Bullseye, through disgust at the plain dishes and 
fear of eating a frog in the etitrdes, took exclusively 
to rolls and cognac. - ' 

A lively French newsvendei; was ^od enough to 
hang about our carriage until the train started, and. 
made friends with us immensely; he said the alliance 
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of tJiG English and the Frcncdi was a fact ‘ supreme with small soft vefret couches, titles, and mirrors, and 
and ravishing;’ upon my translating that to Bullseye* polished oaken floor! Regular mil-sized towels tliero 
he bought a Ddbats and a Covsihutiomml upon the spot, were none—all foreigners using them only at dessert— 
which, considering Chat he could not read them, was a hut little napkins in their jilaec, about the size of 
generosity; and 1 really tliought that tlie Erenehman, note-jia'per, with little balls of cotton iittaehed to them 
on his part, would have kissed him upon both cheeks .all round. There tva’s, alas! top, no soap uponVthe wash- 
in consequence. Then, with a slowVantering motion, handstand, nor any hasijis—all foviigners reserving 
and to the sound of a horn, like hunters frorR cover them (or their tea-tanles—except very small slon hasins: 


-except very small slop-basins; 


to cover, we moved on from station to station. At and tlierc was, I mourn to say, a smell thfougli tlie 
Lille, where wo waited a quarter of an hour, llullseye otln-nvi’se cleanly house that beggars de.'vriotion. and 


needs' must 
he sure ofi’ 


list got some oranges, ‘the only food ho could beats Bethnaljtlreon. 

ofi’ for which ho paid .'id. apiece. Thinking As lor a sketch of (lologne, 


he sure ofi’ for which ho paid ."id. apiece. Tliinking As lor a sketeli of (iologne, or of the voyage np the 
lie had time to sec tlie town also, he got locked out Rhine, are they not written in a ImndreiLelironiclcs, 
from tlie iilatform; .and 1 rescued him with difficulty from tliat of Hood to tliis last hook of T/oyle’s, this 
from an abstruse altercation with an official with a /'ci/c.o/ yimr of llroirn^ Joncs^ nu<l liohlnsokj which I 
naked sword. This adventure made him [irotnise neicr can sufficiently ailniire. Dear Bnllseie, frorrr his 
not to part from me again, and, in particular, to great size and Kiidish haliils, reiiiiiidcd me of Robinson 
intrust me witli all our financial arrangements #vliat- not a little. 1 wi^l only just tijic the omnibus to the 
ever. Mouseroii and Ghent had cacti Us perils <tif river’s hriiik, the great long machine quite narrowed 
changing trains; hut when hc got to Maliiies at ten at tlic end ji.Tspectiicly, and filled witli bearded aliens 
o’clock at niglit, onr embarrassments euliiiiiiated.* and niomi-faeed iTlie atmu.spliere is eom^sed 

‘Ohestla place pour le eonvoi a (lologrj(> V' was our of one part air to throe parts Are and smoke, and 
solitary and piteous cry; and ov'cry heardid official the air is only cologne, and not fresh air. Rallscye 
seemed to point in a fresh direction, and answer in a was expressing himself very frocly upon this subject, 
different phrase. At lasf, we were distiiiclly told, by wffioii tlTe wrangle hcgiin, us usual, with the ‘end’ 
a inaiiual operation similar to the ancient telegraph, ah^ut the money; when* one of the eomp.any, quite 
to cross to the opposite side altogetlier. There, by a suff’iiseil with liair, ,aml not distiiiguislialile from a 
feeble r,ay of moonliglit, we found grass growing over hi.ar except upon the forehead, was so kind as to 
the tramways, some broken stejis of ^toiRt and a extricate ns troin onr trouhles, and adWress ns in the 
shattered luggage-van, and stumbling haek^er a dozen purest Etiglish. This gentleman tftld us his doliglit in 
lines of rail from this deserted spot, we j\‘. caught tlius disgiii.siiig hini.«elf was to hear what his eountry- 
oiir train upon the point of starting., At Verviers, in men would unwittingly say of his appearance; and 
the dead of niglit, we were turned out into a mirrored certainly, in tiie ease of Bullseye, hc must have 
refreshment-room, elaborately earvei, acvl giiih d , luit succeeded eapitally. It had iieen arranged that we 
there was nollniig hut anise-seed cak''if 'in tlic way slioulil w.alk Im tlic rivcr-haiik where it was most 
of food. At Aix, our passports were Jcniaiclcil. torn, beautiful ; so we disi mlwrked at Bojiparl, with the 
indeed, from Bnll.seye, who luid an idea^bat lie was not | iiiU ntiim of going to Oberwesel. It whb tlio first ^inic 
to part with his tinder .my jiossihle ‘ireunistanees, j 1 had tried my kmijis.aek, and T thonglit it seemed to 
if he W'ould escape tlie fate of Tiarmi Treii' l. .and i ivlievc me a good deal—and, indeed, it prevented me 
Bilvio I’elheo. We nached Cologne at five ofloek fMt jiokiiig—to hold on to the strap under niy neck. 


in tile morning — m.u, is lo say, m Lwcjiiy-oiic j /M nisL we ujscovcrco i.iiai me sani siraji was iiiieiiuea 
hours from London Bridge—witti a jolt that sliook | to fasten across our che.sls instead. Even with that 
us from dog-sluniher into eoiifnscd hemg. 'J'he cold alteration, by the time we had reaehvd one-sixth of a 
air suddenly let in upon my friend, as ,an official sOouAh (half a mile) -eneli of avliieli distances were 
dashed down the wdmlow, was not sufficient to jiroduee regularly marked along the 'v,ay, to onr intense disgust 
instant vivacity: he asked poor Bnllseje three times --Bullseye’# ’#roatliiiig* began to get positively ster- 
‘ whether ho Iiad anything to detdarf'’ (nicaning any torous, and pains came over our hacks, onr knees, jnd 
articles sulijeet to dutj'), lieforc lie could get nut of him our slioulders ; tiy tliis time, too, holli our lirauily-flasks 


■ nached C'dognt 
-that is*lo^say, 


ill twentv-one 


fi<>«. jiokiiig—to hold on to the strap under my neck. 
Al last wc discovered that the said strap was intended 


even so much as ‘what?’ Even then, in (hiiinicnan 
darkness .about duties, Bullseye ob.servc(l that lie 


certainly had a eoiisiderablo quantity of tilings to j spirit,A/'o'io//sai .s, is didcterions. We found, however, 
declare, if the geiitloman was quite sure he would not '^^ijuite a little man, who, having eoniprehendeil our ease, 
booff’eiidcd to he.ar them ; and iinlccil. tint for a kindly^ took both onr kni‘‘.sacks vn his hick, and m.arched 
and interpreting Duteliman, we should never have away before us, droi#iig a soi..',rallt(te way to St Goar, 
passed the Prussian frontier. As we liad only knap- 'J'lieii had wc hdsnrc to admire fnr^loiig green terraces 
sacks, and the rest of the passenger.s had heavy luggage, of vines, rai.scd one above tlie otlicr on tlic low walls of 
I made iKild to ask a head funetioiniry in green—with stone, anti the care and labour that ffimst have been 
the most ultra-t^cial cast of countenance.I ever saw— exiieiidod on tlihm, in tlie titrn'iig of tnSSmw Eliallow 
to look at ours early. He looked fixedly al tlic outside water-e.eurses. lest, tifler rain, they sbouKNoverthrow 
of our humble parcels as I made my request, niarelied all in ruin; iiwf Tiieture.sqiie dresses of the women and 
with a flend-liko malignity to tine end of the .aji.artmeiit, their i carlet hend-pieees ; the masses of fine foliage 
scrutinised all things from imperials to reticules witli hero and there high uji upon the hills; and, over- 
suspicious care till lie came to us, and then pass.d by topping all. the fre»iuent strongholds of a race long 
and reviewed the remainder,“so as to leave our knap- jiassed away. that pleasant inn, the Lily of St Goar, 
sacks to the last. That the creature may ho known wc met a young Eiigll^ifmian wlio knew rather less 
to our compatriots, let me say that he is tall, tliin, French than Bullseye; qot any, indeed, save the 
hatchet-faced, and bilious-coloured; and that he wears one w'ord aromt, which he had been given to under- 
a stunted moushache, a green coat, and a Hi tie sword. stand meant barrister, and which he wrote after his 
‘ This mhabit&nt of a stolen country, thi* myrmidon name in the hotel-books, to express his calling. As 
of a drunken king,’ as Bullseye obwi^itfa when we for difficult;, witli money, he said, although he had 
got to our hotel, with his loft thumb in the armhole of suffered from it at first, he now found none: by holding 
bis waistcoat, and his right hand heating the air—did out a quantity of it in his hand, and leaving the 
not impress us favourably with the character of the creditor to select his proper duo, he got along famourflyj 
Rrussian executive. "What a beautiful bedchamber of witbout any bill or bother of arty sort., i'or instance, 
ours was that at the said inn! ivith fair white muslin he had received at Cologne heaps of bhange out of a 
curtrins, and crisp-clean counterpanes and sheets; Napoleon: there it was, if ive liked to see it pand, with 


were nearl}’ d«y, for mi intftleilhle tliirst^compelled us 
to drink at every stream, wlfleli, when immixed with 
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that, he shewed us aba it a liundred ctins from as many to take some sort of solemn vow together, for they 
insigniSeant states, or the aggregate value of perhaps tdl shook hands and applied themselves to the consider* 
half-a-crown. . ation of the circumstances; they next took hold of the 

The day lifter our arrival at Tiasil, on the frontiers imprisoned wheel, and pushed at it, using as much 
■ of the land of the free, we started by diligence for the breath as could bo spared from the cigar; and all the 
Munstcrtlikl; an insolci^t condue'tenr, a thoroughly time the driver ceased not to whip with impartiality 
wet day, and the company, inside, of a little boy, those eight hnrscs/ahicli extcniled nearly a furlong iti 
with whom sitting witli Ins l)ack*to the horses did a straight line, and some were round the corner. After 
not agree,®a good deal detracted from our apjtreciation about lialf an bout, somebod}' bethought him of a 
of this siibliqge defile; once, and once only, did & burst lever, and the fore-wheel was set free; wliercupon, the 
of admiration proceed from my dear companion : draught being still kept exactly in the same direction, 
* We are come to a pretty pass liere, upon my soul the iiind-wlieol took its place witli a crash, and the 
and honour, Meekiii,’ he said. Bnllseye’s hitterness wliole machine was sliaken to small bits, 
of spirit, mdeed, 11111(11 he had hitherto nursed in At Hagatz, we mot some Englisli engineers engaged 
silence, for once broke forth; ‘I have never had one^ on the great railway that is to pass through Coirc, and 
single good niglit’s rest since I left Loudon, but’ up the valley of the Grisons to Disentis, and then 
have been always wakeful from uverfatigne, or hauled tlirougli the mountain-ohain, by a tunnel of fifteen 
from my bed in the siiuill liours to,undergo more. I niile.sjong, to Dlivere, in Italy. They nearly persuaded 
have never hud anything to eat unalloyed with oil. Ballseie to join their erieket-cluh, and actually did 
or chocolate, or cinmiimiii; nor lo drink stronger than prev.ail uimn us to take the projected course of their line. 
tintAl vinegar. Tlie rjincusr is ploas.aiit, I The valh’y of the Grisons is fini*, if you liavc seen little 

eonfbs.s; hut tliink, sir, of a man of my habit of body [ else of iSwit/.erland; but if it were "ten times as grand, 
beingWimited in niy drink to a sort of giiiger-liecr! I it would ,not be worth the pains of visiting. The 
have been herded exclusively with hairy iisses for the iiiliabilauts — who speak Kumansh, a compound of 
last six days, for all that I can toll by sight, o1' sounA, hideous .sounds, and nothing else—subsist upon eggs, 
or smell. Wc met one waitv-r, and only oiu‘, in fiie elieese, and milk, exclusively, all of wliieli arc very 
course of the journey whom I liked, .and j oil dragged bad. At Bisentis, tlicir chief tow’ii, which is a village 
me away from the iiouse; yes, one who understood ! as tilthy as picturesque, vc passed, 1 cannot say slept, 
me, and whom 1 could trust, idthongli I tliiiik it likely j a night. < It l^as an nmiiense convent, and six cliurehcs 
he was a tieket-of-\oave m.an. I liave put up vijtli ' within sigli^fd it, all of tlieni fitted up with the most 
insult after insult from ciery odieial 1 liave yet met . gliltering,,/iiid showy tinsel tiiat can be bouglit—for 
with, from^ the green monster at C-'oIogne lo tliat ; eopper.s; a lew Aljiinc roses would have been worth all 
blue-and-green absurdity who (oiidiiLled u-i, and mis- tluir dirty filigree and tallowy saints. The women— 
condneted iiimself, from-Basel to lilniister. 1 think I ; most of wlioiii, toij, had goitres—were absolutely revolt- 
shall be worried, if Ibis laslfi, inlo biting someboih. ’ iug to look'ffl^ and, indeed, we li.ad seen no pretty 
Without you, Meekin, dear Hfeekiri, T ciiiiuot return. ' girl, ns Bullseyc dcelarod, since wc left Dover; but 
lJo,jJlK’n, but sstineonce again—1 will jny all expenses • this, of coui'se, as I observed to Mrs Meekin, »'ns his 
—on the dear old'island, luul I will leave it never more.’ , trouble, and had nothing to do with me. The llhino 
1 was very much toiielied by the jirostratioii and becomes here but a narrow streamlet, crossed at some 
simplicity of the lion-liearled, his lii’lph s.siies;. vi^.y-lo lieiglpt, at frequent intervals, by narrow and loose 

palpably real; and yet a Boclieloucauld or a \ (fltaue , planks, vhieli were Jhiplftasant enough to vide over, 

luiglit perhaps have detected m my heart a siicakiiig , Car-road up the viihey, further than Trons, there is 
triumph in tlie,c(mseieubiie.s.s of my superiority; :i none. As we luri no moans of m:iking our wants 

couple of dozen h’reiieli and German words had jiedcs- known at onr wn lch(>d inn, we wandered oVer the 

taled me a pyramid’s lieiglil .'diove poor Bulbsiye. filtliy kitclAn, mid laid our hands upon the least dis- 
I comforted iiiy iiieiid with pr(^.iis(‘s, li(»v,*\er, that it ' g'listing raw materials, which appeared subsequently 
wovld soon be over, this tout of pleasure which lie had | at table hoiled—il, lamp-oil. I do not think that even 
unciertaken ; and repre.sentiiig tlie iiallis of Seluiilznaeli , extreme Ipiiiger makes nasty food palatable; the sense 
and ScliaO'liaiiBen aS tf.e Aeurest way *,) Ins beloved j of taste is then more ;ieute ; and, altliougli one may eat, 
Country, eomlueted him fiiereby to Ziiiieii. | it is impossible to enjoy. 'I’lierc came to bo by this 

We had paid a considerable sum at IhiPel fyr the , time on BulJ.sc'ye’s face a stereotyped expression of 
insertion of nails in our shoes, for safety in mmmtidii-j despair, far more eloquent than words, 
travelling, but having fonml those little brass knolis to J* Coming over the Oberalp next day, we fell into 
trip us even upon lero^iijptmnd, v#!v'n they did not, as j .seven or eiglit feet of snow or so, every now and then, 
the majority did, biflSk short off at once, wo had to j Bullseye did so oftencr than f, by reason of liis blue 
pay again at Zurich for liaving them taken out, and I veil and black speetaeles; but I, on the other hand, 
new ones subsdtnted. It w'as better than a jiantomiine , hecanic half-blind from the sun-glare, and retained on 
to see dear jKullsoyc (jxpiain to the ftaiter, through j my whole cpuntciianee but so mucli of skin as lies 
the medims’i of a pin and the solos of his feet, the thing | between tlie liair of the iicad and thelfryebrows. Our 
he wanted done; but at Jjist we att.athed about ten i two guides just compreliended that we were bound 
pounds’ weiglit of iron to our legs, and increased our ! for Andermatt; and w/5 ehri.stoiiod the one Passer la 
stature by a good jiart of a cubit, in a double row of j Jlontagne, and the other Bono Oavallo, because tliose 
tlio hugest nails 1 ever saw'. A/> it was pub of the w'cre,tjie sole words belonging to any recognised lan- 
question to squeeze tliem into our knapsacks, we were guage they knew. Wh^, however, we reached our 
obliged to wear them eontinpully, making a tremen- goal, they extracted from ns two Napoleons for horsc- 
(jous_ clatter as we moved, and scoring tlie polisiicd hire; so, I suppose, they had studied financial matters 
floorings of our rooms after tlie manner of glaciers, to the c*xelusion of literature, llomansh, French, or 

As the hotel airu contained some porf wine, at ten Gernian-Swiss—I regret to say it of these noble free- 

francs the bottle, Bullseye would stay at Zurich for men—arc iddeed all alike a set of unscrhpulous robbers, 
some days, much wondering at the sleel^ slow horses, This fact, wc became fully acquainted with, 

ropes and contrivances that attached them so combined with the barrenness of their soil and the 
im|j^>yards off to what they drew. He saw. onS day ugliness of tlieir women, caused Bullseye to'express 
wagoh-load of child’s toys get its fore-wheel into an his wonder, not that the Swiss should have defended 
unsaved hole in thn mkin street; forty or fifty Switzers the land so stubbornly, but that the A'ustrians shotild 
gathered chattering round, looking at it, with a cigar have ever attacked it; it shewed a pitiful lust for 

apiece, from every point of view; then they seemed conquest on the part of the invaders. 
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At Andermatt, we had a bitter disappointment. 
Wiiile we were at our repast, and in contemplation of 
the five-franc vinegar, we uttered a pious hope that 
we might one day taste bitter beer again ; tlie charm¬ 
ingly intelligent landlady seemed to understand us, 
and by the one word ‘Allsop,’ pronounced interro¬ 
gatively, moved Bullseyc almost \^o tears of joy. 
Alas I alas! our fears at the sight of the long*nocked 
graceful bottle were only too well grounded: it was 
beer, indeed, but beer from Bavaria—as like to Allsop’s 
beer as a horse-chestnut to a chestnut-horse. Wliere 
she had picked up that sublime name, to use it so 
parrot-like and vainly, I cannot conceive. It had 
been our intention to go from hence over the Furca 
and Grimsel; but Bullseyo so firmly refused to stir 
a.foot upViill, that wo were compelled to change our 
route; so wo drove, en voilare, with our weary feet— 
for we had walked perforce more than we had ridden— 
upon the opposite scats, down the glorious St G^th^^d 
Pass, over llio Devil’s Bridge, and tlie bridge where 
Tell was drowned in trying to save a child from thg 
same fate—the fittest death that such a man could 
die—down to Fluelen on the Lake Lucerrtc. ^ 

Up the llhigi, to see tlie sun rise, Bullseyc posi¬ 
tively refused to go. When I remonstrated with him 
upon this and on the folly of his buying an A/penutncfi 
—for the names of his mountain-ascents to he branded 
U[)on it, as the custom is—lie rejoined : ‘ That the 
names miglit be branded on it for th^amij money, 
whether he went up or not.’ He was happy at 
the Schweitzer Hof, he said, and was reJ^ to wait 
any time for me; but I dared not leave liini for nn 
hour, knowing that if he met an EilJ;lis1i family hound 
liomeward, he would accompany tliern at once, even 
if ho travelled on the foot-board. .laicerne we 

rode over the Brunig Pass to Moyringen, wlieiv Bulls- 
cye purchased quite a little village of c.arved Swiss 
cottages. They were beautifully done, w \th frail-looking 
ground-flats, big bulging first lloors, a«Bl all the great 
stones that should have formed the foundation!. #tuck 
on tlic roofs, just like tlit* originals, and .aliunst as 
large ; but they broke to pieceet a good deal before 
they came out of his knapsack. When he got the next 
day to Inlerlaclien, a pretty village composed of capital 
hotels, news-rooms, and wood-entting sliojls, we were 
wet through ; and having no change of cloth garments, 
I was obliged to appear at the titlde-d'liote of the 
Belvidere in a little short lacc-jaekot, of Swiss hrwh’iic, 
I had bought at Lucerne for Mrs Mcekln. 1 got 
my dear friend on the morrow to w.ilk over the 
Wengern Alp, and dine at the foot of tlie .1 nngfraii; 
hut getting friglitfully cxhaustcil m tlie ascent, and 
liaving partaken at every cM/ci on the way of strawy 
berries luid cream—lie was always shilly-shallying .at 
those cottages for something or other—w Iiich disagreed 
with him sadly, he was not pleased. ‘ The thing’—^by 
which he meant the sublime niountaiii—‘ looks very 
well from below, sir, and suggc.sts coolness; whereas at 
this laborious flevation it turns out to fie of a wliite 
heatj^ Nor was ho much impressed with tlic icc- 
avalauchcsj which were dcsci^iding witli glitter and 
clatter all around us. lie had, indeed, a receipt for 
ice-avalanuhcs, which I heard him confide to a Man¬ 
chester gentleman who accompariicd us: ‘ 'rake 'a lot 
of broken glass, sir, and nn old leaden w^ator-spout; 
shake well together, and pour down at intervals, in 
sight of a parcel of fools.’ ' 

It was a pretty descent enough, though, oven 
Bullseye confessed, into the valley of the Urindelwald, 
through the groups of children, faf^Thttier than 
they vrould ever grow up, ladon with wold-flowers and 
the r^ Alpen roses, among the herds of cows and 
goats, from which he drank fresh milk; and serenaded 
hy tlie mountain echoes ‘ sweet and far,’ awakened, at 
frequent intervals, by the long straight Sijitzcr’s horn, 
or> as in oue instance, by the thin .clear notes of the 


sackbut: in everyscase, I need not say, there was ‘ the 
piper to be paid.’ On looking «*’er tlie names in tho 
hotel visitors’ book, wo found the titles of a Russian 
prince, with whom, under the s.ame rooj Bullseyo 
declined to stop another hour; so wc went on to 
Frutigeii. • ^ 

Tlie toil, even from this Side of tho Oemmi Pass 
to the summit, is sonsiddrable, and Ilullseyo hired a 
imile. Wlien lie reached the top of the mouptain, and 
craned Bver the aiiirnnl’s head at the apparently sheer 
precipice that intervened between us .inA our goal— 
the baths of’Leuk—1 thought he would get off at 
once; which he did. liaving always a tendency to 
vertigo, lie could not even so much us )*ok at tho 
liidonus depths beneath, but crawled along the narrow 
patli witli Ills face close to the rocky wall, like a fiy. 

'rile baths of Leuk are* almost entirely resorted to 
by French, Germans, and Swiss, and the hotels are 
therefore not cleafi. When BuHseye and I had each a 
bath there, wo read a little wovk upon the matter that 
interested us more intensely than it pleased. After 
enumerating all the diseases that were cured by the 
waters, wliicli seemed to range from leprosy to head¬ 
ache, it went oil to .st.ate that the sign of a beneficial 
ufiect igas invariably a dreadful rash, called tho 
I’laissce. This is the lil^'ral translation, which I road 
to dear Bullseyc, in order to make him as anxious as 
myself: 

‘ La Poussee, tlmt daughter of tlie ,fialli3 of Leuk 
wliom we seek, and yet avoid, avhoin we distrust, 
and j’ct so desire, forms the staple of conversation 
with the bathers; the introduction to fricndsliii>, the 
commencement, perhaps, of love. • 

“Comment la votre Poussee?” 

“ Ai ez-voijs la I'oiissc'e ? ” 

“ .Jo snis cn pleiiie Pouss(a\” 

“ Ma Poussee s’est fort bleu passi'e.” ^ 

I'liese aie our stereotyped inquiries. The Po^lsdc 
sometimes appears evi'it after one hniuersiun, and 
(^H^T ' ears commonly in about six weeks.’ 

J-..»;y our feelings! Bullseye, indeed, bee.amc of 
such a cnrioii.s colour upon hearing tliis, th.at I thought 
lie had the Poussee at once. Certainly 1 consulted niy 
looking-glass next morning with sonic apprehension; 
for 1 slioifld not have liked to have brought home 
with me—nyr^woiild Meekin have approved of my 

bringing her—‘ the daughter of the baths of Leuk.’ 

Before our dep.irture, wc went to see the creatures 
poussee-ing in^lie batlis. Tter%ware about forty males 
and feiiialcs in one gre at tank, some of* them break; 
fasting on floating-trays, some of them playing at ‘the 
King’—a game like ‘Hunt the Slipper’—and others 
Vat dominoes and eliess; all dressed i i a long apparel of 
dark serge, and nn J of the women ^ith large hideous 
turh.ans on their lieads, made '.rtAjilt-paper, as is the 
custom of the females thereabouts. One wretched man, 
on whom, I suppose, the Poussee would not come, was 
exdled to a c<' sier of the hatlu a despiMd and perse¬ 
cuted being, I' ho seemed to hold on to li3^|jttle board 
for tlie bare ; pcrliiqis, if we could have seen his 
legs, they were too sliorf, and did not touch the 
bottom. 

The gorge that leads from the baths to Leuk itself 
is ten miles of the*'finest scenery in Switzerland. I 
noticed Bullseye most thoroughly entranced with it, 
hut confining iii.s atteiJtion to one iiarticular place. 
‘ Vos,’ he broke forth at last; ‘ by Jove it is! women 
with breeches on, as sure as I live;’ and, indeed, up 
the road tlierc came some half-dozen of Leuk ladies, 
with habiliments which are usually confined to tire 
oilier sex. *Stoep and difficult ladders are the only 
com,*iunication8 the villagers of the heights Iiave with 
‘tlioso of tlie valleys here; and it is for coiiv.enienge 
in ascent and descent that Blootnerism is tlms carried 
to such unprecedented extent. , ‘ 

* Starting too late from Martigny over the TCte Noire 
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to Chatnonnl, we were overtaken by the dusk; and the 
weather also looking dangerous, we put up at the nice 
little inn on the summit of the pass, ft was necessary 
to start at, three the next inomiiig, in order to avoid 
paying'two days’ tvages for the mule-uiau. At that 
hour, nc'cyrdingly, and in almost iiitcli-darkneas, with' 
a terrible thunder-showeV rolling tlirough the glen, 1 
was awakened by tlie pitcoi'is eritw ol’ poor IJullseye, 
who eiiteeed my room in a shoit shirt, accoinjiauied 
by the most wondrous monster eye ever saw. t Speak 
to it—speak*to it, Aleckiii, and make it go awayl It 
has been half-an-liour hy my bedside, ‘.iiul now, like 
some foul witch Syeorax, it follows me about like 
this 1’ Tilt figure of In* eompaiiion was really' rather 
horrible; slie was old, and brtit, ami biaek, furnished 
with a tolerable-sizf cl goitre, and, as 1 tliiiik, not j 
right in lier mind. Tlie waiter, having been instructed , 
ovornight ‘to see us out of lied’ iii tlie nioniing, liad, ] 
like all ollieials, deleg'.ited Ids diit.v' to our ehanning 
friend, and lieuco the rtasou of her faithful watch on 
Bultoeye. ^ 

We then st.irted through the storm to ttliamouni. 
As w^, first came in sight of the suowy crown of the 
‘monarch of mountains,’ I turned round to iiiy ft lend 
for sympathy; and, lo, he was fast asleep! * To nii‘, 
Mont Blanc was disappointing; and Bullseye, wherulic 
departed, went so far as to say tliat tlic Aloiit Blaiie. of 
Egyptian llal^was by many degrees superior, and more 
Ukc what a mountain ought to be, than the gre.it 
original. From the large and continual inllux of Ihigiisli 
here, the imis are very eleiui, and very difliireiit, iii 
their infernal arrangements, from the liauiitn of otlier 
foreigners 'and natives. ' Tlie (Jeriiians,’ sa> s niy 
friend, ‘don’t care about filth ; and tlieFrciieli like tf.' 

A long d.iy's journey lirouglit us to (Teneva, where i 
we found an admiralilc hotel. 'I'he town seems made [ 
up M jewclicrg and liookaellers, and has a gay and yet j 
a Wiriied look. 1 left Bullseye in his eonifonable , 


strike each other sharply with a dullish sound. At 
first, this would wake Bgllseyc with a start and an 
apology; hut afterwards they got used to it, and butted 
cueli other without remonstrance. 

Ah, how inexpressibly dirty did wc feel in that bright 
summer morning, as we rumbled through the crowded 
streets of Lyon, jjjid were drawn out at the coach- 
ollice! I We oiglit poor w'retches crawled into tlie 
sunshine from our darksome den like owlets ; no 
parting to our liiiir, and no meeting to our shirt-buttons, 
and one gill was sunk under our waistcoat, and the 
Ollier, damp and limp, hung over our cravat. To judge 
hy appearanees, tlie softer sex were not without tlieir 
tribulations also. Three hours, then, to wash, and 
l)reakffi.st, and Lyoiiiso, and oil' hy tlie express to Baris 
—to Baris, wliieli even Biillse^'e has a desire to look 
on, and ‘ wliieli,’ it is said, ‘ not to have seen is to Lo 
blind.' 

,puf hotel tliere was iii tlie Hue llivoli, and our room 
on tlie eighlli lloor. Oli ciel, wliiit a lieight! but it 
Jooked oier lialf tlie city, and the Tuileries gardens, 
111 paiticuliir, lay elosc hencatii us. Bullseye, coming 
liaek at evert, worn and tired, would positively hire a 
waiter toSlrag liiiu to his lair, lie attached himself 
hy the .short tail of a gari;on’s jacket, and so was drawn, 
for liidf a franc, hy slow and solemn stops, up to his 
ttlympiiin residence. Wlieii this did not take place, 
he would accoiuphsli Hie ascent Inniself, and, having 
iiivanalij> forgoUeu to ask for his key at the porter’s, 

I de.scend agafsi. 

I slypid 1 speak of tlie fair city, th.at all men 

I know sir «I'll by pencil and by pen ? Enough, that 
we saw all Baris, even (tliougli 1 should not cave that 
it nliould eoiiie lo Airs Aleeknij to the Bal Mobile. In 
afioiit a wetd^a'letter from my de.ar wife arrived of 
lather a decided cliaracicr, and we came .away that 
very evening. As for Bullseye—if he could only have 
got lieef-steaks w ilhoiit Eri'iich sauce—ho w as perfectly 


I quarters, where he declared he had ‘ at host found huiinm j 
j i food,’ and went royscli' to Vevay and Lausanne^(fn ; 
I' my return, a couple of days after, about seven ^STock, i 

I I 1 found quite a little crowd asseniiiled in tlic anteroom I 
of the. .tdik-it-iiimiiji'}; they had eoine to sec l!ie Englisli- 

i man who hreakVasted e l<i fouiclunf, in th ■ monniig, j 
' and dined at all the (three; tahli'-d’iniles. 1 need not siiy | 
i that this was our dear lriend»lnnisclt ;^IH! had never: 
gone furtlior from his inn than tlie lu ighbotiriiig bridge, 
froin which the floating-barns of Ijlinw/itM'iiu k liad 
formed liis const.ant*ol\fei;t»; of altriictii^'i. 'i'he.v lieal. 

I J)y the by, a lAirtaiii dres»sliirt of mine to .'■ncii iililioins, 

; that I dared not bring it home lor Airs Alei kin to see. 
j Although wo tiHik precautions to secure plaei's m | 
' the inte'rieur of the diligence to Lyon two days# 

! before, our riglit-‘>-a8 io^aifwa^ s (^ly ease abroad—was 
; disputed. A niob<aE?JIeetcil round us to liear the 
j row; and tlie coiiducteur was, of course, in favour of 
Iiis usurping compatriots. Bullseye, Jiowcvcr, was the 
[ embodinietitf'-jpf’ firninepi; and, after aalittle outbreak 
; in his iiatj' a tongue, instructed me to tell thoiii ‘qu’il 
ne mouveraitpas pour cent coii(lucteurs«iii pour toute la 
confddiTation Suisse.’ I d6 not remember ever passing 
a night so wretcliedly as that tliirtccii hours of dih- 
genee; worried hy tlie jingle of the bells, startled by 
the smacking of tlic wliips, hauled ifut in the dead ‘ waist 
and middle of the niglit" for passports and examination 
' of luggage, and especially waKe up at every change of 
horses. 'VVliat dreadful sounds those horses uttered !— 
iconcerts that might have been conducted by frogs and 
pigs made up of croakings and sharp grunts. I thought, 
at firsts it was the coiiducteur; but I withdrew that 
charMf'jl^ was the horses; tliat was, pciliaps, why he 
call<^,||^l cochons (pigsj. I scarcely slept a wink, 
my friend malignantly ns lie snatched his' 
•hif^fclsii'restl He and, a greasy Cleniiaii frau leaned on 
side of* the slight division of the carriage, and 
Ijyjboth their heads would now and thou slide forward and 


content; he Ink', learned the seiileiicc, ‘Vive ralliatice!’ 
and jt was his ‘open Sesame’ to tlie heart of every 
native. Oiiee. on!}', ^jlie^ lio would have gone to the 
emperor's hedrooin, ,1 believe, it failed him with the 
seiitiii'.'i. •Dll 111 ' passe pas,’ said he; and Bullseye, 
thinking lie wanii d his jjuksjjorty presented that and 
his vivo Ikdliaiice without ellcet. It was the last 
remark lie uttiTiid in the Channel before lie became 
speeeliless. l''ninlly, when a Erciieh gentleman, by a 
mistake not ea.sily aceomited for, left a curly-brown 
hat ill tlif' cabin, in jihice of lJullseyc’s black one, our 
frii iul tlin-s surnioiiiitfd, presented, on his rcaclimg his 
native land, a vEry touching type of vivo I’aUianco 
in hi,s own proper person. 1 shall never forget his 
,'ook, however, when he first set foot on shore, and, 
jiomtiiig with Ids right hand to the sea, and then to the 
eoiiliiieiit beyond, remarked: ‘Never again, Aleoklu— 
never again! ’ 

DAATE NOBLEKINS’S W^RK-BOX. 

Ouu relations, tlie gay, pro.sperouB Bassyraounj^, did 
not think it worth wli^e to trouble tliemselvcs about 
an old spinster cousin of theirs ant} ours, generally 
kuowui as Dame Nodiekins, though her visiting-cards 
designated their owner iw ‘Miss Deborah S. M. Nodie¬ 
kins.’ The Bassymounts wore'aware of the fact, that 
our cousin's comfortable annuity was only a life one; 
and, thetefore, it seemed highly improbable that Dame 
Nodiekins would have aught to bequeath on her decease, 
save personalities, wliich were of suiaU comparative 
viiliiu, as a liberal almsgivcr, and, in a mode* 

rate way, eiijoyed every luxury. 'Tbo garniture of 
Dame Nodlckins’s house, lindeed, was faded and antique; 
the spinet was cracked; the linen was well-darngd; the 
plate scanty, and worn thin vvith uso and fbrbieliing; 
and the books, torn and dusty,’ might easily be cQurited 
on a couple of shelves. Dame Nodiekins had neither 
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diamonds nor t)carls, nor trinkets of any description ; 
her days were passed in a dreamy state of tranquillity, 
stitching, stitcliing, stitching for ever, with her heloved 


confess the sounA of music and the lighted rooms, as 
I passed by the Passymouiits’s Aouse, filled my young 
heart with something like regret—not onvy: no, I 


huge work-box at her elbow. That wanted no plen- Impp I never indulged that. The Vassytno^nts did not 
ishing; that was abundantly fitted up with worsted, ask any of us to their festive gatherings, save at rare 
cotton, tape, buttons, bodkins, needles, and such a intervals; and theil we did not often go; &r we were 


multiplieity of reels and balls, thatf^to enumerate them 
would be a tedious task. Dame Nodlokins paificularly 
e-voolled and prided lierself on her darning; earpets, 
house-linen, stoekings, all horc nninipeaehable testi¬ 
mony to this branch of industry. Holes and thin 


proud in our immhle w'ay, hnd had enough to do to 
prni'im' slntf-frock» for th’e httle ones, w'itliout spending 
Mioncy on finery for the Passymouiits’s partk's. But I 
had (lAiiccd there once or twice in a white muslin-frock, 
which my dear mother hiul ironed witli her own hands. 


places were hailed with delight by Ha mo Nodlekins , ami Daiiu' Mbdlekins had delightedly darmsl, wlion I 
and iOwas whispered—hut that might he a mere matter niel with an accident running nfler the children; and 


of scandal—tliat slie even went so f.ir as to cut lioh's J -loved that dear old white ninsIin-froclS ever since, 
in her best table-cloths, for the purpose of exercising and I have it now laid up in lavender, because I 
her skill and ingenuity'in repairing till'fracliiics. Be passed siieli happy bright evenings wlieii I wore it; 
that as it may, ttio work-box was asmiieli a companion ami I did not feel a hit that I looked shablij', when my 
to her ns dogs nr eats to many other single ladies; she partner. Harry Hloyd, picked up a fresh rose I had 
•was lost without it; her eoiivorsalion always luijicd worn in my liaA, and wo'ihf not restore it to me, 
on the subject of thread-papers and iieedle-oasi's • and saving sonietliiiig very foolish,’of course, as young men 
never ■was daniing-entton niori' scientifically roilsd will cio to foolisli young^girls who like to liear liRtterj’. 
into neat balls, than by the taper fiiigi-rs of Dame And when I w'ciit by the Bassymounts’s house, on my 
Nodlekins. ^ way to drink te.a with Dame Modlekins, am^ to sit 

The contents of that wonderful work-box would have | poring over needle-work in silence, it was only natural, 
furnished a small shop. As a child, i always reganled <4 fhinl*i to ioofc np .at tlieir windows with a sigh; for 
it with a species of awe and veneration ; and, wilhont Itkm-w there would hg dancing and uicrry-inaking 
daring to lay a finger on the treasuri s it eoiitaiiied, my within, and Harry Lloyd would be there. People said 
prying eyes greedily' devoured its mysteries, when the that Harry Idoyd was courting Arabella Passymount; 
raised eilge revealed its nionntains>;jf cojlon, and but / knew that was false; because Harry had wished 
forests of jiiiis and neodlc.s. And 1 havo^o doubt that to marry we, and his father wonldi not consent that his 
Dame Nodlekins first regarded me witi\,1in'(nir, in sun .should marry a portionless girl; and my father 
consequence of being asked by my niytlier to give me would not listen to Harry, hut w'cnt off iti such a rage 

a lesson in darning—a most necesifarv aeconiiilislimeiit a.s I never saw him in before, at the hart idea of his 

in our family', as T was the eldest.(jf uiaiiy brothers and daiiLdifer entering any family unwished for—as, truth 
sisters, .'ind, though verv happy amo/. oin'sclvi-s, the to tell, Harry had been .silly' enough to press me to 
cireimistanees of our dc'ir parents n ridere.'l tin .'.trietest I marry him, without asking atiyboiiy’s consent. Old 
industry and fru'/ality' ahsohitely indispensable in order j fllr Ijlinti and my father were very civ^il to each other; 
to make ‘both ends meet.’ Howeve", it was a wlnde- | hut when Harry found that 1 would neither se# him 

some, honest povertv, and we ih'l laSt envy onr vray ' in jirivnte nor receive any' of his letters, he chose to 

relations, tiic i’assyinoiints; thoiigli, as w'c aU grew’*Hi,J. vc liiinself like an injured person, and its if we 
up, it W'as impossible on utrai/eiied means to educate lian’lill dc-oply ofliiided him. Yet I did not believe he 
us so eornph'tely' as onr fond father and mot.ln'r would was courting Miss Arabella Passyiiioiiiit, tliougli I could 
have as|)ired to do, had lh<i/ po.sse,«.sed the amjile means fancy Harry' dancing and laughing within, as, loaning on 
of these relatives. There ivere three fllisses I’a.ssy- my father's arm, ue walki'd liomewalds down the dark 
mount, and one Master Passymouiit: the*yoimg buhes street, across which a ray of light gleilmed, streaming 
cultivated various aeeoniphshments, such as drawing, from the x^ii^lows of #iir rich hut unkind relatives. 


dancing, pl.aying on the harp and ^liano, and talking, 
dressing, and flirting, hut as to the one aeconijilish- 
mciit—‘the aiip accomplishment needful tor women,’ 
as Dame Nodlekins called it—^they', the ilasliing, rich 
Misses I’assy'inount. knew notliiiig of it, N.ay, Miss 
Laura Passymoiint blushed, and Miss Arabella fiti.ered, 


Harry's niotlier was a crony of Dame Nodlokins ; so 
,she, of course, kni'w all about the tale of true love 
never miming smooth. Miss Deborah, like a 

prudent spimster, made no eejument. Sire had eschewed 
matrimony herself; but being naturally of a taciturn, 

I uiicominuiucativc temiicrainont, no one knew wbe.lier 


when Diiiiie Nodlekins asked them if they eoiild deyif j it was from choieo or necessity. Her work-box was 


a stocking, and evc'n offered to give them a lesson on 
hearing their disdainful l•onfessioll of utter ignorance. 
‘ Qnr stockings do not rciiuirc darning, cousin Nodlc- 
kins,’ s.aid Miss I’assymouiit, tossing licr head ; ‘ we are 
not accustomed to tlie thing at all—we have been 
differently brtfiight up;’ and Miss Passymoiint looked 
to my mother and myself—for we were present at this 


to Dame Nodlekmj as a dear friciail; I do not believe 
.she hned any iKniiaii heiiig '-ft/^ell—her whole heart 
ivas in it; and liie attachment slie evinced towards 
me as time progressed, was fostered and encouraged by 
our iiiiituid seal in jierfoniiiiig tasKN^' needle-work. 
Not that 1 “hared in /lee dcvonoii; / wi^^tuated by a 
sense of dm., »done, and ■would far rather, could I have 


conversation—as much as tcysay: ‘ IPs leave darned done so con«eicntunisly,hiA'eheen dancing and laughing 
Stockings and tahle-cloths to such poor folks us you.’ with coini>qpions of my own age. But ply the needle 
Dame Nodlekins took no iiotieo of tla' relnifr, hut T did, and so did Dame Nodlekins; and we twro became, 
went on with her work, aneb continued to seohf me at w'lih the huge olu work-box between us, quite a. pair 
intervals for idleness and skipping .stitelies ; though, of loving friends; and at least two' evenings in every 
on the whole, she was proud of me as her pupil; and, w;eek 1 w'cnt to sit wiiti the lone woman., She would 
bfetween us, it is impossible to say how inahy pairs of have had mo do so every evening; but, though there 
Stbekings and socks we made whole in the course of wore so many of us at home, our parents could not 
the year. We resided near our cousin .Deborah, and bear to spare any of us out of their sight oftencr tliac 
midway between her house and Was the fine they deemed indispensable. 

mansion inhabited by the Passymounts; and many At len';th Harry Lloyd came to say good-bye: he 
an evening when I was invited to take tea at Damn was going abroad at his father's wish. My parents 
Nodlekins’s, and to bring my work-bag in my hand shook hands kindly with him, and he said jileasant, 
a* a matter of course, and to sit with her for long hours afiectionate words to all. But when he came to mwL; 
without speaking, intent on onr needles, the silence ah!—he did not speak; hut I flung •myself into my 
nnbroken save by the ticking of the eight-day clock, I dear mother’s wms, and wept, and I heard, my father 
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Bay: ‘God bless youlj and Harry >*'a3 gone. So 1 
went on darning stuckiHgs, and the Hassymounts went 
on dancing, and Dame Nodlekins went on tlie even 
tenor of her fvay; until at length her sumnjons came, 
and, after several warnings, she shut up lier work-box, 
locked it, apd put the key in a scaled packet. These 
preparations completed. Dame Kodlekins turned lier 
face to the wall, and fell asleep. 

My gentle mother liad a lieart so tender and bene¬ 
volent, that although Dame JS'odlekins and liersek.’ had 
had so few sympathies in common, she shed tears on 
hearing the closing scene was over; and'I remember 
her turning to my fatlier with a sigli, and saying: 
‘Ah! she vAa a.wonderfully iudustnous woman, and 
such a help to me in the darning-way. Toor old soul! 
I doubt not that slic has left^ us all she had to leave; 
and every little is a windfall, with a large family to 
provide for.’ 

But my dear mother lor once had diiscalculatcd, for 
Dame Nodlekins had not* left us all she had to leave. 
To tile surprise of the PassjTjiounts, no less than to 
the surjirise of ourselves. Miss Deborah’s testamentary 
*disposili.on of her property was as follows:—To Miss 
I'assyraount, the cracked spinet was bequeathed, she 
being ‘ musical ’ (so the will was worded); W Missi 
Laura, the books were left, slie being ‘ literary; ’ tj 
Miss Arabella, the gimcracks, chimney-ornaments, and 
paper-screens, and so on, she being a ‘lover of art;’ 
to Master Tassyinount, the only sou of this rich aspi¬ 
ring family. Dame iJodlckins left the few ounces of 
silver denominated her plate, Master John being 
‘ thrifty;’ to Mrs Paasymount was bequeathed tlic 
household linen, and to Mr d’assymouiit the household 
furniture, because ‘ tliey had exhibited so due a taste 
in adorning tlieir own fine mansion;’ to Ada Ben well 
—that was myself—the huge old work-box, along with 
all its contents, .was left, ‘ in token of the high esteem 
and SfTeetion with whicli she was regarded’ hy' the 
deceased. I was to inherit tiie well-stored work-box, 
only on condition that it was to be daily used by 
in preference to all others: ‘ every hall of dariflltg- 
cotton, as it diminislics, shall bring its blessing,’ said 
Dame Nodlekins; ‘ for Ada Benwell is a good girl, 
and bus darned more holes m the stocking,, of her 
little brothers and sisters than any other girl of lier 
age. Therefore I particularly ^ommciid^t^c balls of 
darning-cotton to her notice; and I particularly reconi- 
■ mend her to use them up as soon as she can, and she 
will meet with her reward ititdue season.’. 

.‘ My poor Ada,’ sobbed my mother rather pettislily, 

‘ it is ratlier hard, I must confess, only to have a few 
balls of daming-cotton, and needles, and tapes; when 
the Passymounts, who want nothing, and w'iil turn up 
their noses at such trumggyy as Dagi^ Nodlekins could 
leave them, have ' 

‘ But, ray dear,’ interposed my father smiling, ‘ if it 
is such trumpery, why covet it for our Ada 'i ’ 

‘It may hritj^ne or two hundred posnds, .Toseph,’ 
replied my ^ fiiier meekly; ‘ for there’s furniture, and 
plate, and linen, and books, you know. aViid of course 
we should have sold everytliRig oil) which no doubt tlie 
Passymounts will do; and only think o^ the dame 
leaving Ada nothing hut her work-box.’ 

‘ But, mamma,’ 1 ventured to rcmtrk, ‘ we must not 
forget that poor Miss Deborah placed more value on 
this work-box than on anythii(g else she possessed in 
the world. And it is a great proof of her affection for 
me—wid, besides, how very useful it will be—I shall 
Ipvo it> 1 am sure, quite as much .as she did. And 
here is the key, all sealed up and directed to me.’ 

‘ Well, well, my dear child, we must bo Vontent, of 
course. I am sure 1 do not wish to be grasping* or 
covetous^'Or to foster such unworthy feelings in any of 
our dear clrildren,’ replied my mother with an air of 
resignation ; ‘a di I am thankful the poor old lady 
found comfort in your eompaniouship, Ada, my dear, 


which she evidently did; and also that she docs you 
justice, my dear child, 'by naming you so handsomely. 
But, deary me! liow the Passymounts must laugh at 
their legacies! Only fancy Miss Passyinount, with 
lier brilliant harp and grand piano, turning to Dame 
Nodlekins’s spinet, by way of change, being “ musical;” 
or Miss Laura qi^ting her silken-bound volumes, 
lettered in gold, Kt the torn, dusty, dirty books on 
the two shelves in the dame’s dining-room; and then 
tiiat riddled old linen for Mrs Passymount—why, they 
liaven’t a darned duster in tlie house, I warrant.’ 

‘ Never mind, ray dear—never mind,’ said my father; 
‘let them laugh—it’s better than crying. Dame 
Nodlekins meant to be just—she was an honest, just- 
meaning woman—the Passymounts and ourselves are 
the only relatives she had, and she wished to leave us 
all alike, if possible, quite irrelevant of our circum¬ 
stances. And, as Ada remarks, the work-box being 
left,jto fior, proves the old lady loved her the best.’ 

‘ Then she might have shewn it,’ murmured my 
mptlicr, ‘ by giving the silver, instead of darning- 
cotton.’ 

But a mild feproving look from my father made the 
speaker blush, as she quickly came to his side, kissed 
him, and left the room. Prom that day, wo never 
discussed the subject again of Dame Nodlekins’s 
testamentary arrangements; the work-box was in con¬ 
stant requisition at my side, and the balls of darning- 
euttou rapidly ^diminished, Tlic I'assymounts made 
much fun, ayiongst tbemsclves and their neighbours, 
about the jigand legacies which had fallen to their 
sliarc. Nolliiiigwas removed from Dame Nodlekins's 
house, but a well-aMcnded sale cleared the premises 
speedily. Mrs I’assyinount laughingly declared the 
proceeds had actually bought an India shawl for one 
of the girls, and a gold bracelet for another; and 
Master Passymount handed about a small gold snuff¬ 
box, ‘ his share,’ he vrus wont to boast, ‘ of the old girl’s 
rubbish.' I saw*-; he brokers carrying away the tables 
and chjiirs which I knew so well, and which for so very 
many years had rcstedVsccvrcly in Dame Nodlekins’s 
peaceful liouse. 1 could not help sighing sadly as one 
relic after another was rudely flung into the street; 
and 1 rejoiced that the dear old work-box at least was 
safe in my keeping. Painters and paperers were soon 
busy in the dingy house; a new family became the 
tenants; and nothuig was left to remind us of Dame 
Nodlekins, save the huge work-box. 2'hat, however, 
never was' idle; and, as 1 have said, the balls of 
darning-cotton grew gradually smaller and smaller; 
until at Icngtli one day, as I was sitting beside my 
mother, busy with our needles, she remarked: ‘You 
4(^vc followed poor Dame Nodlekins’s injunctions, my 
Ada. She particularly recommended you to use up 
the balls of darning-cotton ns soon as possible; and 
look, there is one just done.’ 

As my mother spoke, I unrolled a long needleful, 
and came to the end of that ball. A piece of paper 
fell to the grftund, wdiicli had been tke nucleus on 
which the hall was formed. I stooped to pick it up, 
and was just about throjving it into the fire, when it 
caught ray mother’s eye, and she stretched out her 
hand and seized it. In a moment, she unfolded it 
before'our astonished ga*e: it was a bank-note of 
L.50! 

‘Oh, dear,'misjudged Dame Nodlekins!’ she ex¬ 
claimed ; “this is our Ada’s reward in due season. It’s 
just like her—kind, queer old soul 1 ’ 

Wo were not long of using up all the either balls of 
darning-cottcRi i^hat marvellous work-box; and such 
a reward as I found for my industry sure never was 
met with before or since. Truly, it was a fa^y box, 
and my needle the fairy's wand. 

No less than ten L.S0 notes were thus brought to 
light; and my father laughingly declared I had wrought 
my own dower with my needle. Ko persuasions 
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could induce him to appropriate the treasure; he 
said it was my ‘reward;'nor would ho allow met to 
expend a farthing of it in the way I would best have 
loved—namely, in educating my little brothers and 
sisters, and adding to tlic frugal comforts of our dear 
home. The story of tlio treasure found in the work-box 
soon got noised abroad; and, niiong other curious 
visitors, old Mrs Lloyd, Harry’s' mother, 'called to 
satisfy herself as to the truth’ of the report. She 
was very pleasant and gos.siping; and soon after¬ 
wards, a formal but courteous invitation arrived— 
in which I was particularly included with my father 
and mother—to a dinner-party at tlio Lloyds, three 
weeks from the date of the note being the day 
speciflod for the feast. To my surprise, the invitation 
was quietly accepted by my parents; nor was my 
surprise much greater, on entering Mr Lloyd’s drawing¬ 
room, to see Harry there, looking well and supremely 
happy. A mist gathered over my eyes when Iliwry’s 
father took ray hand, and ]dnccd it in ills son’s. Ah, 
that was a bright dinner-party for us all! and in thacc 
months after, I became ilarry’s wife. The dear old 
work-box stands in our house, in a pfacij of honour; 
and at festive seasons, when happy family reunions- 
take place, never was work-box so much admired and 
caressed; and my own blooming children, and many 
nephews and nieces, gather round it, and tell their 
fairy tides, until 1 believe they almost expect some 
day to see a little old fairy in gfNn, rajirc-senting 
good old Dame Nodlckins herself, jumpSput -when the 
lid is opened, with a darning-needle for lAwand, and a 
ball of cotton for a stool. 


FOOD OF L 0«N ’’ O N.-* 

Tins is a curious and interesting sub.icct. h.iudled by 
a man skilled in turning all sorts of intricacies inside 
out, and laying bare the heart of thr fr mystery. The 
food of lietween two and three million pcoph- congre-, 
gated in a single city! How is it supplied ? Whence 
does it come? By -whatschal^wate official machinery 
is it rcgnlatcd, so that this enoitnous number of liuman 
beings may have enough to satisfy their tastes and 
necessities, and not enough to ruin the caterers by 
leaving on their hands an unsaleable baUtuee '? These 
are some of the pregnant questions discussed in this 
vohmio; but with regard to the lust, even Mr Dodd 
can do little nioro tlian smile at the idqa of official 
interference in commercial business. Tlie reason why 
Loudon suffers from neither famine nor repletion, is 
simply that government is so kind as to take no con¬ 
cern about the matter, hut to allow demand and siipjily 
to bo adjusted according to the iirivate interests of/iJ 
buTCrs and sellers. 

ITie transit of food to London affords an interesting 
chapter; and the ne.xt contains various calculations 
of the total quantity consumed iii tlie metropolis. 'J’he 
most picturesque of those calculations is one by a 
writer in thff Quarterly lierieiv, wlio considers tliat 
if all the barrels of beer consumed annually in London 
were piled together, they woulil make 1000 enlumns 
nearly a mile in height; that the oxen, walking ten 
^breast, would form a procession seventy-tw^j miles 
long; that the sheep, likewise ten abreast, would form 
a woolly mass 121 miles long; tliat the,calves would 
extend in the same way seven and a lialf miles; and 
the swine form a granting army nine miles in length. 
The birds, game, poultry, and wild-fowl, flying wing 
to wing and tail to beak, would cover a square of flfty- 
oae acres; the hares and rabbits, dbreast, would 

* ihe Food efZondon ■ a Sketch of the Chief Varieiice, Sotireei 
of iSupplv, Frobahh Qxiantities^ Modes of Arrivat, Processes of 
Mamsfisetwe, Suspected Adidteraluni, and Machmerp of Distri- 
iation, of the J^d for a Commmnlij of Two MtUwns and a Half. 
By George Bodd, author of Snltsh Manttfaolures, &c, London: ■ 
Dingman, Brown, Greon, and Longmans. 18S8. 


extend a mile;*and of the half-quartern loaves, you 
niiglit build a pyramid 200 square yards at the base, 
and nearly three times the height of St Paul’s. 

We have next everything relating to tl» cereals and 
the food derived from tliem; tlien all sorts of,informa¬ 
tion about cattle and cattle-markets, countly ineat and 
cured provisions—that, is, provisions generally, for 
technically the tbrni is limited to cured meat, lard, 
cheese, and butter. In the chapter on dairy produce, 
the iHilk consumed in the United Kiiig-iom, according 
to one calculator, is 1150 million quarts annually. 

* Mr Poole assumes tliat an average luilch-eow yfblds 
seven quarts of milk as a daily average, and that tho 
average retail price i.s 3d. per quart; and from these 
data u result is arrived at, that the whole supply 
requires 450,000 niilch-gows, and that the retaij.valuo 
amounts to the prodigious sura of L.14,000,000 per 
annum. But linjiting the inquiry to London, the same 
authority assumes that tlie carefully reared cows that 
furnish most of the supply'for the metropolis yield 
nine quarts per daily -jverage; that the nutnliel thus 
employed is 2-1,000; that the quantity of milk con¬ 
sumed is about 80,000,000 quarts annually; rsd tliaf" " 
the consumers jiay not less than L.l,(i00,000 for it.’ 
•The Aipply of Ijondon with milk is in a transition 
flate at present, owii:^ to tho intorlojiing railways ; 
but there are still some large dairies at the outskirts 
conducted on the old plan, which was as follows:— 
‘At three o’clock in the morning, w, bevy of milk¬ 
women assembled, each with her’pail and her stool, to 
milk tho cows, of which 400 or 500, perhaps, would i 
be milked in an hour and a half. The milk was carried { 
away, in tall cans or in iniik-palls, to the houses of | 
tho .small traders wlio were not so wealtliy as to possess 
cows ; and by those de.-ilors it was disjicnsed to the 
breakfast consoiiicrs. At twelve at noon, another 
milking took place, and another distribution among 
the liunible dealers. 'The milkers were employed by 
tlic buyers, if they were not tlie buyers tbeniselvcs; 
'lill' { brought their own vessels, milked the cows at 
statAI hours, and paid so much per gallon. At one 
of these dairies, eacli cow is said to consume per day 
about a bushel of grains, flt'ty-six jiounds of turnips 
or of mangel-wurzel, and twelve pounds of hay. 
At another dairy near I’eekham, there are 300 cows, 
witli a f»r>»i to supiily them with fodder. It was 
stated a year or t«o ago, that this dairy contained 
one cow wliidi had yielded twenty-eight quarts per 
day for six peeks; and -tliaJ tlie average yield of ail 
the cows was as high as •iiftcen quJrls. 'J'here»is 
a sort of *• quarantine-ground ” for newly purchased 
cows, -B'hero they are kept until their -condition 
warrants their ioirodiictioii to tiie company of the 
high-eonditioiied, giilkers. JSoriifuIous elcanliness is 
everywhere iiiaintained; the'’iiWii engaged with the 
COW’S frequently hatlie and eiiaiigc their clothes. The 
milk, when drawn, is strained, and Hgurod into upright 
cans ; lliese Sans are sealed, giiit into'jAns, started off 
at three o’c’ )ck in the morning, and artWs at a dep5t 
in the city , *ihc seals are removed by a clerk, the 
milk is poured into oilier^cans; and these cans, being 
locked by the clerk, arc carried off by milkmen, who 
supply tlie breakijist-tables of the various customers. 
All this scruple is manifested in order to insure that 
whicli i.s somewhat rare in the metropolis—pure milk.’ 

It is said that 450 gmlons of milk should yield 430 
pounds of cheese; and that a cow ought to produce 
her own weight and value in cheese annually. 'Tlio , 
quantity of cheese imported into this country -vrtis, in 
1854, 44,000,000 pounds. 

Tho importance of the London market is oddly 
evidenced by the fact, that fattening geese for it is a 
distinct occupation. ‘'The fatteners pay unremitting 
attention to the wants of tiie geese, classing tlieni 
according to their condition; keeping them always 
clean; feeding them three times a day« alternating 
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dry with soft food; md Bupplyinp; with good 
water and an exerciA-ground. 'I’lie young geese 
begin to reach the fatteners alwut tlie month of 
March, frona which time they arrive weekly througli- 
OHt tlie season. Some of tlie fatteners have pens 
capable lif fontaining 4000 or 5000" geese. Young or 
green geese are brought early and in large numbers 
to the London market, wliere thdy eonnuand high 
"prices; they have been fed on oats, oatmeal, pease, and 
butter-milk 0 | skim-imlk; vvliereas the Michafiltnas 
geese have picked up a portion of their food in the 
stulhde-field and the b.irii-yard.’ One of the f!ittcner.s 
sent to London at tlliristinas-lnne, in geese, ducks, and 
turkeys, a weight of twenty tons. In the two m.arkets 
of Leadeuhnll and Newgate Street, about 5.500,000 
head of poultry and game arc .sold anini-illy. 

In the lisli-chaiiler, we lind that Uillingsgate Market j 
supplies the Janidoncrs with 07,520,^)00 sole.s in tlm i 
year. Tin's, aiijiareiilly,* is tlic favourite of the palate; • 
while plaice — y 0 ,(i 00 , 0 o 0 —is the favourite of the j 
pocktf. Next conic niarker^l, to the number of j 
2j;t,t;tl0,000; and tlicu whitings, 17,920,000. As for j 
* Uysters^they amount to 500,000.000, and cost L. 125.000 ] 
Shriiujis are nmcli less exjieiisivo, hut the nniiiher is i 
about the same. Upon the wiiole, we h.ave frd.n 11ii.s‘'j 
market what our author calls'^a slupeiKlous total’ ft" j 
3000 niilUon of tisli, weighing 2:j(M'O0 tons, .and 
valued at about L.2,000,()00. 'I'his, liowyver, does not 
include sprats, which uo calculator has been daring 
enough to number; ind perhaps the reader will lind 
bis imagination rather oiiprcsscd than otlierwise by the 
description of the siirat-sciisun. * The .sjirat-sea.soii 
is one of es^ceial excitement: it is high ciiange” 
with the fustian-jackets; for, jirobably, ninety-nine 
hundredths of all tlie sprats are huiiglit by street- 
dealers. Tlu' sprat-ve.ssels draw up as near to Hillings- 
gate quay as is practicable; boards and gangways are 
laid down, .and incessant streams of people flow to and | 
fro; the sprats at a busy time are not lirouglit np to 
the market, for the buyers pi to the vessel, and 
make their purchases. It is no exaggeration tirsay, , 
that 500 of these persons may he seen tims engaged at : 
one time; and tlyi eager earnestness of ( (luiiteiiaiiei' ■ 
shews that the transactions arc to them m ,tiers of i 
commerce, of profit or loss. Baskets of all siia])('s and i 
sizes, laden with glittering spratfr, are lira la'il ashore, j 
sometimes by the itinerant dealers tlieinselves, sonic- i 
times by iiorters, who earn a half-penny or so for tlieir : 
services.’ f •' t \ 

JTlie magnitude of the 4nisiness at Uoveiit (lardcii j 
may be imagined from the fact, that in the pea-season ; 
a single salesman will keep sixty women coiisliintly , 
employed in shellmn pease.; anil that after the green- 
grocers, the cooks, afid thjgprivate fsirilies arc sujiplied ' 
with the best fruits ifSff vegetables, about 3000 coster- I 
mongers are in attendance to purchase the remainder. 
These last, it npy he supposed, jnircliase cheaply 
enough ; whiltjjffime othejr customers are fiol unwilling, 
at certain Kmes. to give 2.53. per pound for grapes, 
Is. jier ounce lor strawberries, .3s. pef hundred for 1 
ITonch beans, and two guineas per quart for pease. 
‘No feature connected with a day’s business at Covent 
Garden is more remarkable than | the portering, or 
carrying of the heavily laden baskets: women, as we 
have said, are the chief porters; and sturdy dames 
they are, who in power of list and power of tongue 
would yield to few lofds of the creation. The outlying 
parts of the market, exterior to the buildings, are 
those* best worth visiting in early morn, when laden 
wagons, baskets without number, vegetables in incal¬ 
culable quantity, salesmen, greengrocers, costermongers, 
and femjnlh.0 Samsons, completely fill the open spaces, 
and a fettky hum of voices is heard on all sides. Won¬ 
derful is it to thjnk of the power of ordinary coinmcrce 
in this place. "Whether there bo or lie not an extra 
supply of any one vegetable on any one morning, oflf 


it all goes: the costermongers will, buy whatever the 
grvengrocers do not want;•insomuch that the after¬ 
noon secs the market-place clear and clean, swept and 
washed, whether the supply has been large or small. 
What commissariat department could do the work so 
well?’ The total weight of vegetables sold at the 
l.ondon markets inrlSfiO is estimated at 3570 tons; 
and of frt'iit at to.reiO tons; the aggregate value being 
about three millions Sterling. 

At the head i;‘' tlic groceries stands tea, of ■which the 
quantitv retained ior home-eonsnniption in 18.52 was 
55 , 000.600 pimiKls; in 1853, 59,000,000 pounds; and 
in 1S5I, 02.000,000 ponnd.s—giving about two pounds 
])er liead jicr annum on the entire population of the 
conn try. 

Among llio curiosities connected with ‘ the beverages 
of Uondon.’ we arc t«ld of a hop-grower in the parish 
of Kas{ Farleigli, in Kent, wlio possessed L.70,000 
wort-h of hop-poles; and of another who has 500 acres 
of hops, and who sometimes employs 4000 jiarsons 
ditrmg tlie picking-season. But our sp.aee warns ua 
to forbear. It,has been found imjiossilile to calculate 
the eonsum|;tion of ni.alt liquor in London ; Imt some 
idea may he lonned of the magnitude of the trade from 
tlie fact,' that two of the great brewers send out 50,000 
gallons per day each. T’lie chapter on wine is equally 
interesting witli that on beer. 

'I’lie good things of life, .sdriie of which we have 
enmneratirl, ay'"sold to tlie J,ondoners, our author 
tells us, by /"ih.OhO persons. The most numerous on 
tlie list are l^e puhlleaiis ; hut tlie cat ing-houses, dining¬ 
rooms, taverns, ainj eliop-houses. where the hungry 
eiti/ens eat and drink on tlie premises, are matters of 
gre.it importaiiee. ,4 hnteher in 'riirendiieedle Street 
‘stated before a eommitlee of the lIou.se of Uommoiis 
a few ye.irs ago, tliiit lie frequently cuts up a hundred 
saddles of mutton in a day into eliops, to be cooked at 
the iieighlioiiring eliop-houses; ’ and we -well remem¬ 
ber ourselves of these chop-houses, close to the 
hiitelK’C's, where we have seen some of the magnates 
of the city lay down upon^the bar a paper of chops 
tliev had jilst seh'ctetf and brought in to be cooked. 
The eliihs, eonsidonMl as diiiing-rooins, arc about as 
im xp'-Tisive as any oi the ordinary outiug-plai'es. The 
dioners at tlVc Athenaaim in 18.33 cost, on an average, 
2:! 9|M. each ; and in lx.'iO, those of tlie .Tuiiior tfnited 
Service, 2s. fid. eaeW. The wine drank avora.ged about 
li.alf a jiint., Next to tin' clubs eoine the at fresco treats, 
more cspeciiilly on Saturday evenings. ‘ Not the least 
reniarkaiile among these Saturday-evening traders are 
lho.se who deal in little savoury knick-knaeks that' 
may serve for a supper, or for a penny-treat to the 
?Aaiid-lioy who has just received his weekly wages. 
At one point i.s the “baked ’tato” man, wit4 his 
brightly piilislied, hot and steaming, tripedal or quad¬ 
rupedal ayiparatus, redolent of large petatoes and 
•strong butter. Near him is the vendor of hot pies— 
mutton, eel, vgfil, beef, kidney, or fruit; all at a penny. 
A little further on is a table decked out with saucers, 
containing hot stewed eels, sold in pennyworths, or 
even still smaller quantities. 'I’lie pieriwinkle-man is 
near at hand, w'ith his half-pint measure of doubtflil 
capacity. 'J'lie stall of another dealer displays certain 
meat-like attractions, whfch prove to he pigs’ chaps 
and pigs’ peftitoes; and probably sheep’s trotters are 
there likeiyise. Baked chestnuts appear to have come 
somewhat into favour lately in London; and the oven 
or atove of tlie vendor of such copiestibles may ■very 
likely be met with in these 8treet-bazai(rs. It is just. 
possible that*a fSff’ee-room 0 / fresco may present itself 
to notice. Innumerable varieties of confectionary and 
“ sweet stulf ” axe spread in tempting array befbre the 
boys and girls, the chief customers for such thini^. 
The ginger-beer man, either with his penny-bottles or 
his majestic apparatus on ■wheels, is ready to supply 
t]ic wants of thirsty souls.’ , 












And so goes on this world of London; and such is 
the sort of amusement and information presentedi in 
the catalogue raisoiin€ of its food we have been dipping 
into here and there. 


OLD AND Y 0 U N <i It U S S I A. 


their reiinemen? so far as to W!^h their hands and faces 
daily. • 

Arcadi Pavlyteh is a favourite with the ladies ; they 
say he is so refined and polished a g'intlenian—his 
manners are so ex()ui6ite, his conversation so superior! 
i'or my part, 1 eahnot join in the praises t!ju.s bestowed 
by my fair eountry-women,’ and feel a sort of antipathy 


My home is in the government\f Orel, Hbout 300 to this ‘refined gentleman,’ which mahes me avoid his 
versts* south-west of Moscow. ' I have many neigh- society as inucdi as possihlo. Oneoonly Ajps I prevailed 
hours arotind mo—that is to say, \,'thin a circle of on t‘k aeccjit .an invitation to his lu)u.»r, and, despite 

n.... __ _ . .. __ , _ _ _1 A_n_. fl... ..... 


200 versts, or thereahonts; and we occasionally visit, 
in a friendly way, at each other's houses. Amongst my 
neighbours are two nobles, who offer types so charae- 


thc coml'ort and elegance with which 1 was surrounded, 
1 felt inyselT ill at ease bencatli his roof. There was a 
look of downeiist gloom about bis dimieslics which 


toristic of two very distinct classes in Knssiii, that 1 cliilled my spirit; and on retiring to^est at night. 


mean to introduce them to my readers, wlio, jirobably, 
may not he unwilling to form tlioir acijuaiiUiince. 

At about twenty versts from my dwelling resides 


wlien .0 well-curled and pomatumed valet, clad m Idue 
livery, with large bera^lie buttons, eaiiie to take olf 
my boots, 1 was so painfully struck by the pallor and 


an cx-oflieer of the Guards, who is a very fiiii> gentle- I depression of his asjiect, tliat 1 would ratlier have liad 
mail. Ilia iiamo is Arcadi I’avlvteli JheiiotelAine. I .scrvaiu-boy iVesb from tlie plough to do the same 


Th^j^ansion in wliicli my friend I’eVnotelikine resides "dire for me, liowever awkwhrd or uncouth might have 
has been eonslnicted aecordmg to the pl.in ofi a been ins mode of servij;e. ^ * 

French arcliitect; his servants are all (;lad in Kiiglislif ^ dad ordered my horses and mlit/ip to bo rc.ady for ^ 
liveries, lie gives excellent dmuera, aiail treats bis at an early hour on Die following morpyig; **11" 
guests with diatinguialied eimrtiesj ; and yet be is by Arcadi I’uvlyteli, on bearing of my intention, insisted 
no means popular amongst his neighbour.'.. so Bliviinously on ray reniaining to breakfast with him 

Arcadi Pavlyteh has received a liberal education; that 1 ^'■a■^ oliliged to eoii'^eiit. Brenklast 

he has served in the .iriiiy; he lias aeipiircd that sort "'as prepari'd for us in a ebarming saloon, wliieh was 
of polish wdiieli is imbibed only in tlie higher eireles fnrmslied with much taste and elegance. Together 


of society. According to bis own aSSmiK.-ilie watelies j "''td tea and faiiey-lireinl of various-iHorts, wore served 
carefully over the wellbeing of bis vai\ils. whom lie ! cutlets and poached eggs, biillev, honey, Swiss cheese, 

professes to treat rather with justice t\m seienty ; | "''"c, &e. We were wailed on iiy two footmen, who wore 

and when he punislies tliem, it js t« be regarded as ; w hile gloves, and who stood silcntlj’walehmg our glance, 
‘ the best proof of Ins love.’ ‘ Ttiey are creatures,’ j siipplieil with the ulmnsr celerity" our slightest 
he IS wont to say upon such oecjisiui's, ‘who must lie j "ants. We were sealed on a Persian divan, whose soft, 
treated li^ke cliddien; for, in fact, my dear friend, downy ensliimis lay piled around us. My host wore 
they are but cliiblren of a larger growth, aiul we imisl .'m ample f/.ioei to " of silk, a black velvet waistcoat, 
ever take this into consideration vvlieii we are dealing i* cniusim fez, whose long bliieias.sel hung negli- 
witli tliera.’ gently on laie side of his bead. Ills costume was com- 

■Wheti Aroadi I’avlyteli is under ffio < sad necessity,;,,! I'leled liy a pair of yellow t'liinese slippi-rs. lie sipped 
of cbastisiiig liny of Ins li">ij'le, lie never betifcys .an^' Yi '!> ‘d lea, looked at his nails, smoked a cigarette, 
feeling of mipiitienee oi* aiieer; be does not even | aiif.’*plaeed a down eiis'noii lieneatli bis elbow% tliat he 
frown or raise his voice—sneli* vulgar demonstrations | might nst niore entirely at his ease, lie seemed to 

would not accord with his nli as of elegan e and refine- ; be in good-humour with himself and with every one 

tnent—he merely raises bis forefinger, and savs coldly aronml him. lie soon addressed himself to the more 
to the erimiiud: '1 bad re<|iie.-ted you, my dear s<>hd part of the repast, and made a serious attack 
fellow;’ or else, “'What have j’ou done,'nij friend? upon tln^faitlets ami elieese. lie then poured out a 
—just consider a little.’ His toAli mav be closed a eli'ss red wine; but scarcely liad be put it to his 
little tighter than usual; a slight eoiitratttioii may be "bcu a dark frown clouded his,countenance, and 
obsefyed ahoiit his nioulli; and that is all. he laid dowji the glass until *ed upon the table. 

Arcadi Pavlyteh's stature is rather below the 'How is ttiis?’ iiuiuireil In', in a t!bld, dry ton<> of 
ordinary liAglit; but bis lignve is good, bis features are <>ne ut the attendants. ‘ Tins w ine lias noi been mulled, 
finely formed, and Ids bands white and delicate, lie I ordered it to be.’ 

is very vain of these, and bestows a gre.it deal of /ire 'I'be servant tiiv.ied p.'de, and stood silent and motion- 


fincly formed, and Ids bands white and delicate, lie I ordered it to lie. 
is very vain of these, and bestows a gre.it deal of /ire 'I'be servant tiiv.ied ] 
upon them. His dress is always after the latest fa.sbioii; foss before his ii; ",|iiler. 
he speaks soft and low, so that bis words seem to ‘J’ray, do you bear 
escape in a whisper through his fine moustiielics. He "kV fellow !' res 
seasons his conversation with a great many IVeneli studied ealmness, win 
■words; onu hears continually, ‘ Pnglianti; elianm^ serpeiiL-l.Ve g.i/e ' 
ravi,’ &c. ifS talks of French literature, and buys all seemed to ''e faseinaled beneath his 


‘J’ray, do you bear that I .a'ii.«nakiilg you a question, 
my dear fellow ?’ resumed the young nobleman with 
studied ealmness, while liis eyes aniiained fixed 'with 
a serpenL-l.'ee g.i/e upon Jlie unm.i^y culprit, who 
seemed to ''e faseinaled beneath ids ^in.ster’s glance, 


the nowest'worka published in that language, altliou,gli ‘md was ,iaiently unable to articulate a word; his 
he reads but little, and found it an cflbrt to get only movement being niiit of sliglitly twisting the 
through even the Jvlf F.n-nul. He professes himself napkin ho held in bis bivnd. 


a disciple of Epicurus, and laughs at all otleir philo¬ 
sophy, calling it tlie ‘ quifitessence of German folly.’ 
He says he is passionately fond of miqsic, and often 


Arcadi I’avlyyli bent down his heail, and looked 
from beiie.itli Ins lids at the trembling attendant. 
‘ Pardi'o me, my friend,’ ss^id he, addressing himself to 


hums an operatic air ■wliilc ho is playing; cards, but a soit smae, as he liiid his hand in an amioablc 


generally pitches his voice loo higli. 

Arcadi Pavlyteh passes his winters at St Potersburg, 


maimer upon my knee; and then ho bent anew the 
same silent severe glance upon his servant. ‘Well, 


where he livas in excellent style. A mix iurc of French y<’« b'o.’ Bftid ho at length emphatically to the 


and English fashions appears in hiliipusehold arrange¬ 
ments. So particular is he as to the cleanliness and 


culprit; and at the same moment touched the handle 
of a bell,* which quickly brought into his presence a 


nicety of his servants, that his coachmen not only clean | dark, squar.--built man, with low forehead and squintuig 
their liarnoss and -dust their artiiial-s, but they push ! oyos. • 
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‘ Do your business iwith Fdodord;’ snkl Arca'di 
Pavlytch, in a cold, composed tone. The dark squat 
man bowed, and withdrew. Fcodorc followed witli 
tottering stepr; and, as I saw Ids ghastly look of fear, 
my heart sank within me. 

‘ Tlicse arq the dc'sayruinenfs of a country-life,’ observed 
my host to me, in an off-hand, jocose manner. ‘ These 
fellows do not know their business, o» do not mind it; 
and so one 1^,8 the trouble of teaching them.’ A sigh 
seemed to escaoe his lips -Hheii he had ended. tOne 
might almost liave supposed it to be the sigh of an 
indulgent master, pained at the necessity oV chastising 
■ some refractory slave. But 1 was not dceoived. 

I loathed flu! being who sat by my side, and felt 
impatient to depart. In v.-iin did ijiy ho.st urge riio to 
prolong; my visit; I w-as only ^o happy to find myself 
once more breathing the free air of heaven, ns 1 drove 
along with my gun by my side, and rny faithful pointer 
running along close to the wheels of m^ cah'che. 

And* now J ask pcrinissioi\,to introdnee you to 
another of my neighbours—a very estimabh* man, 
'“Uiuil on%,who enjoys a certain sh.are of consideration 
in many districts of oiir government. Mardari Ajiol- 
lonytch Stegounoff' is of a very different st.amp from 
the young nobleman who lias »lready been presentetF 
to you. lie is no longer young, and even in his 
best days had no pretensions to good looks. He is a 
little, round mans rather puffy, and with scarcely a 
hair upon his he.ad ; has a double chin, sm.ill twinkling 
eyes, and short, thick, soft hands. He is fond of jokes 
and good living, likes his ease, and follows his own 
fancies in all things. In summer, as well as in winter, 
his ordinary costume is a striped dressiiig-gowii, 
wadded, and lined witli silk. Tie has never served in 
the army, hates foreign fashions, and boasts of being 
a plain, practical, man, who lives in the .same w.ay as 
his forcfatliors did before him. 'There is but one point 
in common between liini and Areadi I’avlyteli—lie, 
too, is a bachelor. / 

Mardari Aiiollonyteh is tlic owner of .100 souls ;^)ut 
he bestows very little care either upon his vassals or 
liis estate. About,ten years ago, by way of not being 
too far behind the age, he purchased at Moscow a 
machine for licating out corn, lie brought it home, 
and locked it up in a stable, iherc it«Tqrnains in 
safety until the present hour. Now and then, on a 
fine summer’s day, he orders his hi'rqoi-iutidrorliku to 
be got ready, and be diivoo out into v'le fields to 
loolt at his erofls and—to Siiluek harehells. Mardari 
Apollonytch is a Bussian of the old school, and lives 
according to the fashion of the olden times. Mis 
domestic arrangements correspond witli these antique 
predilections. ScarAiIy has one jyfjched his ante¬ 
chamber, when a msHtjJlcd aroma of kvass, tallow 
candles, and leather boots is wafted to the olfactory 
nerves. One of tfo* corners of this apartment is orna¬ 
mented with i^yramid ff papers, mingled with the 
necessary adjssnets for smoking. In the dining-room 
are to he found—besides an ordinary taWe and some 
chairs—several family-portrafts, multitudinous swarms 
of flies, and a shrill old spinet. In the dfawing-room 
are three divans, three tables, two, mirrors, a large 
pot of geranium, and an old alarm-clock, having an 
finamellcd dial-plate .and senlntured bronze hands. 
His own cabinet ebntains a bur?au laden witli papers; 
a large blue screen, adorned with prints, which have 
been cut out of books published a century ago; two 
presses, flUerl with musty volumes; spiders and cob¬ 
webs, with black dust in abund.ince; and an easy, 
well-stuffed arm chair. The only light whfch shines 
in on this apartment comes through a Venelmn-bliitd, 
and ajroui^four panes of glass, which have been left 
in a elbied-np window overlooking the garden. AH 
'is piece withrthe careless, easy character of him 
wl^'dbcupics it. 


Mardari Apollonytch keeps a great number of 
servants, all of them clad .according to the .ancient 
Russian fashion—in long blue kaftans; trousers of a 
nondescript colour, which scarcely reach to tlfe instep; 
waistcoats of a yellowish hue; and white neckclotlis, 
tied like a rope, round their throats. These worthy 
people address visitors by the name of Father instead 
of Sir. ' , 

Mardari Stc'goirnofF’s estates arc managed by a 
bailiff or bnrgonyster, ebosen from amongst his vassals 
—a primitive sort of personage, whose long yellow 
heard reaches nearly to his knees. My friend’s domestic 
ceoiioniy is confided to an aged woman, whose head¬ 
dress is somewhat rem.arkafile, consisting of a large 
silk handkerchief, gaily painted with coloured figures, 
and drawn closely round her head—a strange coiffure, 
and a strange wrinkled face beneath it! 'There are in his 
stables .'^hout thirty horses of different sorts and sizes; 
am()iic:st them all, one could scarcely find a pair which 
would match tole’^aldy well together. The ealecl* he 
usos when travelling is patched up by bis ow'n smiths, 
caqientors, and painters—a most ponderous equipage, 
and as outlandish .ns it is weighty. Monsieur Stegou- 
iioff receives his visitors with e.vciamations of delight, 
"and he entertains tlieiu most cordially—too cordially, 
indeed—for, owing to the potent quality of Russian 
cookery, his guesis very soon become unfit for any 
other occupation throughout the evening than the 
favourite genie As for himself, he does 

nothiiig from/iiorning till night; he has of late even 
given up his^alilt of reading his Siiinuik,* that last and 
lowest mental resource of an idle man in our countr}'. 

I am sorry to say that we have in our beloved 
Russia only loo mqrjy territorial noblemen cut out 
after the same pattern as my neighbour Mardari 
Apollonytch: and so, in order that my readers ra.iy 
heeoDie niore'thorouglily acquainted with the genus, I 
will noiv describe a visit 1 recently paid him. 

It is summer-thne. I arrive at liis house at about 
seven i^elock in (he evening: vespers are just over. 
He ha.s returned home'in tonip.any with the priest, 
a timid young man, a ho has been scarcely a year 
out of the seminary. I find this coelesiastie seated on 
the angle of a chair close to the drawing-room door. 
Mania,n Apollonytch greets me with his aecustomed 
cordiality ; for ho is really a kind, warm-he.irted man, 
who is nufcignedly‘glad to see his friends, and who 
does not attempt to conceal his satisfaction. 'The 
priest rises up and gazes at me. 

‘ I’ray, stop a moment,' cries out Monsieur Stegounoff 
to the young in.aii, without letting go mj' Rand; ‘you 
must not go away -without drinking a glass of hruiidy, 
^IVi'h I have just ordered for you.’ 

‘ 1 never drink brandy,’ replied the j'oung ecclcsiastie, 
eolmiring up to his eyes. 

‘Nonsense, nonsense! I know'better than all that,’ 
replied Mardari Apollonytch. ‘Here, Miehka! Eouclika! 
what areU'ou ^ibout? Make liaste, and bring somo 
brandy to the worthy father.’ * 

Kouchka, n tall, thin, old man,entered immediately 
with a large glass of brandy, placed upon a tray, whose 
design was alike coarse in its subject and glaring in i 
its colours. 'The priest persisted in his refusal. 

‘Drink, father—drink without making a fuss about 
it. We are npt used to those sort of contortions fn my 
liouse,’ saiij the gentleman, in a tone half-vexed, half- 
kindly to his visitor. The poor young man oteyed. 
‘That’s right. Now, good father, I will not detain 
you. Farewell.’. • 

The ecelesia'stqrltevi'ed, and withdrew. 

‘ 'That is a worthy fellow, I assure you,’ observed 
Mardari Apollonytch to mu, as he foilowetl with his 
eye the young priest who had just left the room. ‘ I 

" The interpreter of dreams; ene of the silliest books ever { 
wiqtten on the subject. 
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like him very mucli, only that he is—rather younp, 
and knows nothing of tl^e world; but that will n^d 
in time. And liow goes the w'orld with you, my good 


countenance, far he added aln^st immediately: ‘ Well, 
what is the matter, young /nan ? Wlint is all this 


Wlint is all this 


in time. And liow goes the w'orld with you, my good about? One would suppose I was a rascal,,to judge 
neighbour ? It is a long time since J have seen you. by the way you are eyeing me there. You forget the 
What a charming evening it is! Shall wc go out and old proverb: “Who loves well, wliips w'ell.” That 


enjoy, it on the balcony?’ • prineijde is not one of yesterday, niy friend.’ My host 

The evening was, in truth, a lovely one, .and I gladly now returned to the enjoyment of hi.s tea.* About half 
acceded to the proposal of niy h^t. Wo soon found an hour after tlus conversation, I took leave of him, 
ourselves seated at tlie tea-tafcJe, beneath the clear and set out for home. While passing .through the 
blue canopy of heaven. Our eon- rsation naturally vilbwe, 1 observed at a little distnnce^ie man with 
turned upon tlie country around usA There was not the large whiskers. He w as lounging along the street, 
much natural beauty in tlie scenery, neither liad it cracking ifuts as lie went between Ids teeth. I 


been improved by the hand of art; but wlierc i.s the 
spot in creation which does not smile beneath tlio 
glance of the sotting sun?. One of tlio least-favoured 
spots in the landscape, soon attracted my attention. 

'Tell me,’ said I, ‘do those c.abins wliich .appear in 
yonder nook, close to the ravine, belong to you ?’ 

‘ To be sure they do. And wtiat of tliat ' ’ • 

‘ Wliy, my good friend, 1 never could liave supposed 
they were yours, liow can you, who arc a kywl- 
hearted man, reconcile it to your conseiciiec to liavc 
such miserable liovels on your estate f—so small and 
wretched-looking, and witliout a single ft-eo or even a 
bush beside them ! I do not see a iishpond, or so- 


, and witliout a single ft^eo or even a one of the liest ii 
u ! I do not see a iishpond, or aij, 1 can.tell you.’ 
iat a duck could swim upon. I hoardl. After tins the 


sto])pcd my ealccho and called Vacia over to me. 
‘What is tlio matter, brother, Ihitir^ou leave been 
chastised lo-day ? ’ ,, 

‘And liow h.appens it that you know T tv,as chas¬ 
tised?’ inquired Vacia.* 

‘ I know it, because jour master told me so.’ 

‘ What! iiiy hi.aster himself? ’ 

‘ Yes ; and why dii] he order you to be Hogged ?’ 

‘ lie had a reason for it, sir—as.suredly he ))(id. In 
(iiir house, nothing i? done without a cause—no, no. 
With 7«. there is nothing of that sort. Our 
one of the best and kindest in the whole government, 


much as a pool that a duck could swim upon. I hoard U After tins there wjs nothing left for me to say. 
a fcHow-sporlsman say the otlier day that the poor Master and man were both alike salisiied witli tlieir 


creatures who dwell down tlierc liad lately lost even blind adherence to the slavish halnts of our olden 
their old hemp-fields, wliieh were tl»i(b onlv resource.’ time. ‘(Jome, let us got on,’ saij 1 to niy coach- 

‘ Ah ! I sec wh.at you are tliiuking ■•limit; it is tlie man, and in another moment we wove whirling away 
register. And, pray, wliat business ha ip they with a from Vacia and Ids venerated master, 
register of their land? 'Tlio register is bore,’ said 'Tliought I to my self, as we weio driving rapidly 
Mardari Apollonytch, clapping l.is iiaiid on his forohe.ad. along; ■ Tliat is (Jld Russia with a vengeance !’ 


register of their land? 'Tlie register is here,’ said i 'Tliought I to my self, as we weio driving rapidly 
Mardari Apollonytch, clapping l.iS iiaiid on his forehe.ad. | along: ‘ Tliat is (Jld Russia with a vengeance !’ 

‘ For my part,’ continued lie, ‘1 ii'igur mitliiiig good ,_ 

from this famous register. Aifil if 1 did take away 

their heinp-ficlds, and refuse to dig ponds fi r lliem, it T IT E M O NTH: 

is because- In f.iet, those are matters wliieli I 

understand best myself. 1 am. as you know, a plain s o I I. X C i: N D j\*]i T .s. 

sort of inan—a man of tlio olden, time. AVliat was | Mn Wiie.vistonk has solved the problem of a method 
done before me, 1 do it now. None of yo^ir new^,. u'" noeret eorrespondonce, easy of aiiplie.ation and 
fangled notions for me. 'Jne landlord is landlord ; the j hi.'iseoverable. lie lias imentecl and patented an 
peasant is peasant—that is all,guy philosojiliy.’ [ instrument—the (t///img/vi/i/i -by' moans of wliich any 

To such clear and cogent arguments, it was impos- i two persons may intereommunicate without fear of 
sible to offer any reply. l betrayal. It is so simple, that tlTc writer, as he sits 

‘ And tlicn,’ resumed he, ‘ there .are some very i at the table, turns tbe barrel with a finger of his left 
worthless fellows in yonder nook of winch you speak;! hand, wlulj; reeonyng the syinboh with his right, 
two families especially, whom luy father never could j These hu*iiiay send to bis correspondent, who, provided 
endure. I liave never forgotten it; for you may snr witli a similar instrument, makes tlie necessary move- 
wliat you please—tlie son of a tliicf is allvays a thief, ineiits, and reails off t^e (Jispatch. Or the symbols 
Oh, blood is everything!’ may be tr:?nsmitted .as a rfek'gnqihio'mcssage, in /ull 

A pause ensued in the conversation; and, during eoiifidence tliat none but the receiver to whom it is i 


1 in yonder nook of winch you speakhand, wlnlj; reconyng the syinboh with his right, 
lecially, whom luy father never eoiild j These hc*iiiay send to bis correspondent, who, provided 


the brief silence, there fell iijioii iny ears the .sound of 
quick measured strokes, winch seoined to issue fix a 


addressed will get ,at the interpretation. Nbi matter 
th.it it he intercepted by' any i-iie leaving a similar 


the neighbouring coadi-iiouso. Mardari Apollonjjtch instrument: no'c but (bo twow'>o have agreed before- 
wus at th:it moment raising to his lips a saucerful of hand on the keV* .n find out jgliat is meant. Tliere 
tea, and already was ho dilating his nostrils—an opera- are two or tlireo .ni.s of the instrurueiit; and one is. 
tion witliout wliich no true Russi.an can thoroughly so contrived .as to interpret its own signs at pleasure, 
enjoy the fragrant beverage; but lio p.aused, bent We liear tvat the imjiossibility »>f datection by any 
down his eaif sipped a little of the tea,*and tlieii laying tliird or unauthorised persmi is cicaif-y^dcraonstrable. 
down tlie saucer again with a look of perfect honhomie, So unlinpt, .Jovers may take heart once more, assured 
ho began almost unconsciously to imitate the sounds that Mr Wheatstone's 'Jryptogriipli will enable them 
wehwwd: ‘Tchouki—tchouki—tchouki—tcliouki! ’ to correspond by cipher-advertisements in the Times 
‘"What is all that about ? ’ inquired 1 with astonish- to tlieir he.arts’ content, .and without fear of discovery • 
ment. • ‘ from even the most lynx-eyed of guardians. The price 

‘Oh, it is only a saucy fellow getting a Hogging-^ of the instrument will ho sufficiently moderate—in 
Yaoia, niy cupbearer, you know.’ * advertiser's phrase— w> bring it within the reach of all 

‘Is it 'Vacia, you say ?’ * wlio may wish to use it. 

‘Yes; the man who attended you the last time you An ‘Abstract of an Investigation into Asphyxia,’ 
were Uere-»a tall rascal, with enormous whiskers, just published and presented to the Royal lluinano ‘ 
quite a forest of hair. Ali, you ^eTjjeniber him now'. Society hv Dr Marshall Hall, opens quite a new view 
I see.’ of the wi^ in wliicli suffocation from drowning or other 

Tlia deepest indignation could scarcely sustain itself causes should bo treated—a way, as experiments shew, 
in presence of the good-humoured, unconscious glance likely to Income invaluable in the s.aving of Jife. He 
of Mardari Apollonytch. I abstained from all remark, states that asphyxia is not su much caused by depriva- 
and yet I suppose my silence seemed to reproach tion of oxygen, as by the retention,Of carbonic acid in 
hjm, or else he observed some displeasure in my ] the blood; and that, as respiration is the only mode by 
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■which tins deadly acid cai l)e eliminatedfiall other ineana 
of renniniation ore sceoiyary to that which renew^s the 
act of breatliing:. How often does it happen that a 
drowned perspn cannot he rf-suscitated, owinfj to the 
failure of the moans adopted for itiducioff respiration ! 
The reason vvhy, ns Dr M. Hall shew si is to he found in 
mistaken treatment. The pstiont is laid on his back, in 
which position it is impossible that he should breathe 
at all, as ‘tlje tongue falls backwards, carries -with it 
the cpiglottid^.^nd closes the glottis or eiitraiiee^into 
tlie windpipe and air-passages ’ Fluids and inueus also 
remain lodged in the throat. The remedy is, to reverse 
the position—prone instead of supine-on the ladly 
instead of on hack. ‘In this jiosiiion ’ —we quote 
the doctor’s words ‘the tongue falls forward.s, draws 
with it the epiglottis, and leaves the glottis open. The 
tongue"‘Tnay eien he drawn fetrwards. All fluids will 
flow from the fauces and mmilli.’ ‘In order that the 
face may not come into sjontact withi.he ground, the 
pntienfs hands and arms.are to lie carried iiiiwarils, 
and pij'-ed under the forehead.’ ‘It will now he ])er- 
ceived that the thorax and ahdofncii will he pressed by 
1 ., q.rec equal to th<‘ w eight of the laxly. 'I'liis pressure 
will iiiifnee crpiration. And, if necessary, ailditioiia! 
pressure may he made on the posterior jmrt pf the 
thorax and abdomen. This w^jl induce shglit iiddi^ 
tional expiration.’ ‘Tins latter pressure may tlieii he 
removed. Its removal will ho followod by a slight 
inspiration. The .weight of the body is llien to lie 
raised from tlie thorax and abdomen. Tins may be done 
in various ways- First, the body may he gently turned 
on its side by an assistant placing one band under the 
shoulder, and *1,he other under the hip of the opposite 
side. This will renmvi' iti fprn' jxh I the weicdit of the 
b(«ly from the tliorax and al.doiiien. and allow all hut 
one side of the thorax to expand. In this inaiiiier, 
a fair degree of^ insjiiratioii is iiidiieed. And lliiis. 
without iiistrnnienls of anv kind, and with the h.iiids 


the respective trains talked by telegrapli with each 
otlicr while speeding along,, or with the office. The 
communication is kept up by a bar laid midway 
between the rails.—Faraday has given his lecturo at 
the lloyal Institution, still on his favourite subject, 
niagiieelsm, shewing how crystals behave between the 
poles of a magnet; how certain substances which point 
one way in the air, /jint exactly the reverse way wlion 
siispeiulod ill a w^nlc. solution of iron; and how the 
I»bcnouieiia, geiiejpl3', are affected by lieat—a profound 
subject, scareely^o be popularised. Nothing but the 
most persevering and careful experimental research, 
said tlie lecturer, wdll lead to satisfactory results.— 
l’rofes.sor VVilliaiii Tlmnison, of Glasgow, has like¬ 
wise lectured at the l-loyal Institution on that singu¬ 
larly interesting question—the conversion of licat into 
motive-power, involving tlie conversion of motive- 
jiower into lieat. It is one of those subjects of inquiry 
tliiitJ;i3(*iiiate some iihilosophers, seeing that it appears 
to ociaipy ground on cither side of the line, where 
orgiiiiic and inorganic nature meet. Its investiga¬ 
tion is fraught witli important consequences.—Fattier 
Secchi, of tlie oliservalory at Koine, finds clearer proof 
than over tllat the magnet is affected by' weathcr- 
c'liiiiiges, iiidepciideiitly of what is described as mag¬ 
netic infliieiH'e, and that tiiero is a real connection 
between iiiiigiietism .and tlic aurora'. 

A paper on ■ Keeeiil, Improvements in Carpet Manu- 
faeture, thi^ir ITsq,;aiid Abuse,’ read before tlie Society 
of Arfs by M*’’iVhytock, shews how many important 
eonsideratioi^ are involved in the production of a 
‘ conmion thing.’ After a sketch of the history of 
carpets, the aiitlior dl’seribed the processes of wrtiving 
and formation of pntlern, and showed that, while 
possessing all the a^|)liiinecs necessary for excellence, 
Kiiglish iMiinufaeinrers pursue a ‘system of deteriora¬ 
tion,’ m iiuly through ‘ eireiyiistanees of evil eeimomy 
anil he protested against anotlier form of evil—that 


alone, if not too late, we aeeonijilisli that resjiiralion ‘occult science of. tliieving,’ by whicli an enhglitened 
wliieli is till' sole effective means of tlie elmiinatioioXmmiufiH'tiirer is deprived of the fruits of his ingenuity 

lilt a really lA'.iu I by poaclmig traders, vWi 


of the hlood-poison.’ It appears tha 
body limy he made to lireathe bj' plaeiiur it iq (he 
prone posilion; and that turning it on tlic left siiie, 
not beyond the qiiilrter-eirele, indiiees violent inspira¬ 
tion. I’roiiation and partial rotation are, llieretore, 
the means to lie home ill mind. 'J'o atteiii,j)t to restore 
warnitli, especially by the warm-liatli. Iiefore iireatliing 
is restored, is coiniemned as highly prejudicial, ll loo, 
iieeii forbidden in France, l4,r Hall is well known tor 
his,discoveries ."Md re.searelv’s in the phenomena of the 
nervous system ; and he treiit.s the present qin'Stiou in 
coiinecfioii with those phenomena, and pnlilishes (he 
re.sults as the first portion of an investigation ot the 
wliole subject. % 

Tlie Electric Telcgnaph Company*^ flaslied SCiJTiO 
.messages in the last .six months of TS,’,)', and have 
paid a dividend of 7 jier cent, wliieli looks like business. 
The Queen's sia edT—701 words—was sen4 to Amster¬ 
dam tiy Varlig^s apparatus, and printed, in twenty 
niinnles and a half, the total length of »irc and siih- 
mariiie ealdc being 107 leagif-s. The clerk was a mrl 
of eigtitecn, and she transmitted nearly tliirly-flve 
• words a minute—llie quickest dispatcli yet recorded 
of the iinstriiineiit. Two words had to be corrected liy 
intcrcliange of signals, and all within tlie time specified. 
TTie same telegraph extends fio Hamburg, Memel, 
Berlin, and Dantzig, and messages are printed at 
pleasure at any of the stations.—The French arc 
aboul(_ to make trial of Signor Tremeschini’s ‘ tele¬ 
graphic controller,’ -whicIi may be eitlier used to print, 
or with, ttie lieedles, similarly to 'V'arlej'’a, a# it is said 
to be the.’itN'S.peat jict invented, and has a contrivance 
for iyipting errors in the dispatches. Bonelli’s 
met^ of signalising from one train, or between two 
togfis, wJiile in potion, has been tried on the Paris 
afi^'siSt Cloud Railway, and successfully'. Parties in 


vWio ceqognisc no property in 
iiiiprovemeiits. ilereir is true art sacrilieed, and 
werihless textures of base design are poured into the 
market. 

'Till' Society of Arls are .about to try to be useful 
in a new w.av: by examinations of members of 
mechanics’ iiostitutions, tlie successful candidates to 
ha\e a eertitieate of merit. Among the subjects are, 
iimtheniatie?, eliemistrv. ineehaiiies, geography, English 
literature, l''reneli, (iernian, ike.; so tli.it meehaiiies and 
others may now, if tliey will, compete for honours. 
There are three jirizes, also, of ten guineas each—one 
jpwn by Mr Kobert Steplienson, for niatliemalics and 
moelnmics; one by Mr Dilke, for history; and the 
third by Mr ,Hoop<*r, for French. Competent examiners 
are appointed ; and the oxiuninalions are to coininenoe 
on the lltli of June. 

Here we iiiay glanee for a minute at the last Report 
of the. Working-men’s College. 'The numlKir of students 
is stated as 2;W, of wliom tliirly-two comprehended 
earpentersi, cabinet-in.akers, frame-makers, aqd gilders; 
eight, engiiK'ers and iiiacriinista; and the others, com¬ 
positors, hookhinderg, shoemakers, tailors, clerks, and 
assistants. The classes ni«st songdit after arc, French, 
J.atin, al.gebra, geometry, aqd English literature. So 
little demand Vas there for mechanics, natural philo¬ 
sophy, and* physical geography, tliat they were given 
up. The institution would be in debt, were it not 
assisted by tlio contributions of well-wislvprs. 

The backward jttate of the agricultural mind is 
plalbed in a striking light by what appears in the 
Jourml of the Jioyal Agricultural Society, concerning 
the difficulty of collecting agricultural statistics in 
England. In Ireland, the difficulty is small; while in 
Scotland, owing to the judicious measures of the 
Hi^ldanil and Agricultarol fkiciety, the task is ea£y> 
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Tlie Scottish farmers long ago recognised the import¬ 
ance and utility of the ijieasures, did their best to 
forward them, and can always shew how they stand 
with relation to tlie great food question. Hence, We 
read with surprise tliat in Berkshire—the royal county 
—seventeen out of thirty-four parishes refused tirraake 
any return; and elsewfierc olliersVere similarly stupid. 
One farmer, in a border county of tV" principality, tore 
the schedule sent to him into four, p'ces, and returned 
it, with the endorsement: ‘ The idea ■. ' .such questions ! 
What next?’ and signed his name, .^licli wo omit. 
Mr Iloskyns, the writer of the Report, traces the cause 
to ‘ a kind of indifference, joined to incredulity as 
to the advantage to ho obtained ; a latent dread of 
publicity, that well-known terror of every trade and 
“ mystery ” in by-gone days—the too long fostered 
tendency to look more to the iiricc to be got jier bu.shcl 
in the market, than the number of bushels jier acre 
in the field.’ Are we never to know iiow iniffh i^orn 
wfe grow ; how many tons of potatoes, turnips, and 
mangel-wurzels we raise? Whore is the sch()oliiiasle( ? 

At a late meeting of the Ashinolean Society, T’ro- 
fessor iT. Phillips drew .itteiition to a niomp,arisen he 
had made of the temperature of the sea on*the eastern 
const of liiigland and round the coasts of Ireland. 
This inquiry has a popular interest when eonsulcred 
in relation with the phenomena of our climate. ‘The 
influence,’ he says, ‘ of the Gulf-stream and seal- 
currents generally on the whole Insl^;oast, js to rai.se 
the temperature of the sea above the ^.»yerage of the 
latitude. The sea reacting on the .air, w ;rnis it uni¬ 
versally over Ireland, and speeially round tlie eoasts. 
It, moreover, moderates, more ibinarkably than in 
J-Cngland, the fluctuations of snicnier -iiid winter 
temperature, the Irish snniinor lami., cooler, and llie 
winter warmer than in England.’ At the .same 
meeting, a large quantity of very pure .sodiiiiii was 
oxinbited; also a speeiinen of tilhmv the b.ise of the 
alk.aii Itihia, the peeuliarity of wiinu is, its lieing so 
light that it (lo.'it.s on the n.aphtha in ivhieh ll^' light' 
metals potassium and .soilqii'i iink; and a descriiitnm 
was given of c/lucii,m, the inetisl of the earth oi the 
beryl, very like aluminum in its character, but tingtiler. 

A new proees.s for extracting gold has been tried by 
the ('oionial (fold Compnti}', at their woihs in the east 
of London, 'i'hey melt the quartz eoiitaiiiing tlie gold 
in furnaces; the precious metal fills to tin' bottom, 
and is separated in a mass, and the molten roek, when 
cast in moulds, is said to bo useful fitr building 
purposes. 

A hydraulic railway has been tried near Turin. The 
rails' are hud by the side of a swift canal in winch tl.t 
paddle-wheel of the locomotue rotates, and so drai'.» 
the train up an incline. The inventor thinks it woifki 
answer for the passage of Mont Cciiis.—'I'lie Sanliinan 
government talk of jiioreing a tunnel through Mount 
St Bernard, to esUhlisli a eonneetion with the railways 
of Switzerland ; and the Greeks are actually makings a 
railway from Athens to the Viroius!—Signor Aiigius, 
of Turin, has presented a book, L’Anioma Aaio, to 
some of our scientific societies, in wliieli lie believes he 
has solved the problem of controlling the niovcnient 
of balloons. Heated air to bo the’motive-power: the 
car of metal, aluminum to»be chosen becauso'of its. 
strength and lightness. He looks forward confidently 
to the time when voyages by air will b6 as common 
as by sea. W© may add that his worK has the 
sanction of the Sardinian official Gazette. 

The last report of the United States Goast Survey 
contains a description of Mr G. Maydut’s ‘self-sus¬ 
taining voltaic-battery,’ which has been employed with 
highly satisfactory results in operations connocteil 
with the survey. The self-sustaining power consists 
in liaviug ‘a quantity of material in store ready for 
action just when required.’ And this is accomplished 
by attachiag a bar of lead to the platinised uouducting; ‘ 


late, the introduction of metlmry, to maintain the 
amalgam of the ziiic-phites, ^nd certain other com¬ 
binations not easy to deserilic within the compass of 
a paragraph ; and the battery is placed in a box, as 
nearly as possible air-tight, to check cvafioration. It 
has tlie merit of eimplicity, and avoiding^ the delays 
and inconveniences tlnal soinetinies liappeif with other' 
forms of battery., Mr Mathiol considers that he has 
materially aided towards the establhstimeiit of a sub- 
atlundc telegraph, as Ins battery i.s eorydtueted with 
such regard to the princi])le.s of eleetro-flieinistry that 
it will coiitinsic in action for almost any length of time. 

‘ Su|iposiiig,’ lie says, ‘ the current to he on about 
seven liour.s per day, then one poniMfcof zinc will 
supply all the electricity used in 1000 days, or say 
three years of husiiiess-days. From this it will appear 
tliat iny iilea of a battery to serve 100 yearir’is, at 
least, not so extravagant as to he without some show 
of probability. In May last, Lcharged six cells, which 
were jiut m a box in the upper laboratory, to be used 
in tlie experiments on pliotograpliic engraving'^; and 
tin’s batliTy lias sinee*been in almost daily use for 
gilding (lee[i-se3 thermometers, or other instrument^ 
or else m the experiments, iluriiig the six flionfns 
jWiiich Ji.'ive el.ipsed, it has been used probabl 3 ' 2000 
Ijnies, Us eurreiil never f.nUiig, always ready op 
establishing the circuit.' 

A fossilised jaw has been discovered in Indiana, 
which Aga.ssiz desenbes as of a kind heretofore 
unknown, of peculiar structure, belonging to an extra¬ 
ordinary family of sharks, allied to the sword-fish. Ho 
regards the discoverj' ‘ as of ns great importance 
almost, in fossil ichthyology, ns was .that of the 
iehthyosanru.s and plesiosaurus in liissil erpetology.’— 

new .spi-cie.s of fossil-roocmarks has been fbund in 
the t’imiieeticut V'allei', made I 13 ' an aimii.al not less 
extrauidmary tiiiin the newlj' discovered sb.srk. Fro- 
fi‘.,sor Hiteheoek e.ills it llic ai^irhiliis — 

the tailed giant biped. The length oi the footmark 
is ' vteen undies, and the di.stance hetweeii the steps 
liint^-nme or forty melies; ami the furrow luado by 
the tail i.s distmet and unbroken. 

In ISlll, tlie United Stales government sent a naval 
astronoimeal exjiedilion to Chili. rffhe results have 
just l)t‘i‘n published in two quarto volumes, one of 
wineli eontain.s an jjeeount of the I'oimtr^q its geo¬ 
graphy, cifiiiiite, social condition, resi'urces, &v., con¬ 
veying a large auiount of ti'ustworllij' information. 
Those who wish to spec^ilafo in the gold and other 
imneral diquTsits of Cliili, yiay now akcortain hefore- 
h.iiui wh.if iliey have to exiieet. Copies of this work 
have been pre.seu(ed by the .Smithsonian Insti'i ^lon 
at H'asiiingtou to many of our s vans and scientific 
societies. 

'There is sonK^ifing suggestiv^ ,i,s regards science 
and art,, as well as social progress, in tlie puhiished 
.accounts of post-ollicu revenue for Ls.j,'): England, 

I..:t,OOfi.fiOO France, L.l,K75,00l)> Tjiiiled, States, 
L.I,4(U,-125. And not less sll in the feet, that in the 
state of Ne ,^'ork alone more than a million dollars 
have been voted for frei^ education for the present 
year, a fourth of the sum being for evening-schools— 
a noteworthy incident in the annals of voluntary 
taxation. * 

A FliGlTXVK tei.ATE-LA’W CASE. 

Tut; Fugitiie Slavo-law is producing scenes and tableaux 
ill America which will, in a future happier age, become 
themes for the jKiet and the painter. A remarkable 
exiiniplo ( •■curred lately in Ohio, where a poor fugitive 
iianu'd M;u'g.aret Gamer kilted one of her own inhinta to 
prevent its .etum to slavery, and an abolitionist lady, 
l.uey Stone Blackwell, sympathised so iiiiioli with her to 
jirUon, as to express a wish that she could be supplied 
^with a knife to despatch the reniainilbr of her tonediy 
and herself. This having been adverted to soBjewhat 
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incorrectly in court by Chambers, oontiscl for tbo slave] 
owner, Miss BlaeUwell c',j'ne forward, after the conclusion 
of formal proceedings, and, from the judge’s desk, spoke 
as follows:— 

‘ 1 have been informed that Mr Chambers has spoken 
this moniing ofniy having offered to the poor woman now 
under exanfiniition a knife. .1 w'isli to e.vpiain in the right 
place, where the matter has been spoken of, what I said, 
and the motives that led me to say what 1 did. 

I did no£'v;sk of Pcpiity .Al.nclial Brown the privilege 
•of giving a IcSife. If fill Brown were hero, liu “would 
acknowledge as much. 1 havr' hi’en out of t(jwn ever since 
the commencement of this e.’caiuiiiation. until y<’stenl,iy, 
or 1 should hjye been here e\ery day, doing what I eould 
to shew my symj.atliy with iii.v aftlicted sister. 

As I spoke to iier of Iibei t), lier ej e lienmed with the 
dull light of (le.spaii, the tear of angnisli trickled down her 
cheek; licr liji ijuivercd m silent agony as 1 took her 
hand and e\|ir(’s.si'd niy s^inp.athy. I thought as 1 looked 
upon her unexpressed grief, that if evi^r tliere wais a tinii 
when it was a good deed‘to give a Weapon to those wlio 
fought the battle of liberty oi\ Bunker’s Hill—if those 
patriots had the right to use the arms supplied to them— 
w]jj) had said: “Let us go to God latlier tli.an go 
back to slavery,” had the same light. Impelled hj my 
feelings, I turned to IVIr Brown and expressed niy wislj 
■Uiat she eould have a knife to dgliier herself, dn ading ^s 
she did slavery to such .an extent that she hud t.ikcn the 
life of her dear child rather than return to it 

^Vho that kiiow^s the dcptli of a mother’s love does not 
estiinute the saiTificc she had made'.' It slie had a iiil.t 
to deliver her child, she had a right to ileincr Iiersclii So 
help me Jlcavcii' I would tear from myself my hie with 
my teeth before 1 would he a .sl.ivc ! 

I asked no jirivilcg'e of the nuirslial—1 heg- my' righfs of 
none. I liad a right to pul a d.igger in the nojii.iii's liarid 
—the same light that those liad who sci/.ed their weapon.s 
to light ahoiit a paltry ta.v on tea! 

1 hoped to .seedier liherly remlcrcd her—1 Iiope it still. 
1 do not know the I'oiiiinissioner of this com I, Imt J doiiht 
not he is aeeessible to the cry of the oppressed. Ih'^ 
should act true to Ins conscience, true to right, true tf> 
Heaven, and deliver this victiiii fnmi the hartfts of 
oppression. 

I iiiake no .apology to this court, or to anv one, for 
wishing to give this woman a d.igger. 1 ao-ilogise to 
nobody; I exercised the same right as those who dstii- 
buted wea]ioiis to the (omhitants pf'i Bunkers llill, 

God gave tins woman a love of hlicrty, and she has a 
soul worthy of the gift, if she prefers liherly with God lo 
oppression with mail; if '-i>e li'sires tor her eliihlren the 
ggardiuiiship of*',angeIs i.itiv-r than the seofti aiid lash of 
slavery, Jet her have tlieiii, and find in immortality a n fuge 
from wrong and insult. 

I told him who claims her—I do not say her owner, for 
God has made no iiu^i tlie owner of aiiothcr—I told iinn 
that this was a liistoi^ period; that life deeds now iloitig 
would employ the pen oi' genius, ami he handed down to 
future generations; that his name would he connected with 
the events iioV^ncotlTiiig; with evceratioii, i'’Im continued 
to enslave, onm capable ol siieli deeds as this woman; hut 
with honour, Irlie gave her the freedom that was her right. 

As 1 looked into his Iciitdly ^aco, liis mildly beaming eye, 

1 tlionght he liad a g'enerous heart; and so it jiroved. lie 
kindly .said, when lie had her hack in Kentucky under Ins 
own care, he would render her liberty, t I liope he will fulfil 
his promise. 

■ 1 give all notice here, and say it in the hearing of my 
sisters who are present, that wlieiiovor and wherever I 
have an opportunity of oftering opposition to the I’ugitivo 
Slave-law, and thwarting its operation, wlmtcvcr may be 
the consequence, / will ila U !’ 

The newspaper reporter slates, that Miss Blackwell ‘was 
dfessed in a hkack silk g'own, had a brown nlcriiio shawl 
over her shoulders, a bonnet ol' the same material orAcr 
lioad, a^,_» (irroen veil. She spoke in an easy, assured 
magne*} without excitement or violence, never so much as 
rsWng her voice !*low the low, penetrating tones peculiar 
;j»,hcr.’ 


BLIGHTED. 

Mink tpHie core of the heart, my beauty ! 

Mine—aw^lne, and for love, not duty: 

Love given willingly, full mid free, 

I^ove for love’s sake, a.s 1 love thee. 

Duty, a seyaut, keeps the keys, 

BntS.ove, the Aistcr, goes in and out 
Of his goodl;^!lii>inl)ers with song and sliout. 

Just as^o please—just as lie please I 

Mine, fiom the dear head's crown, browii-goldcii. 
To the silken foot that’s scarce beholden^ 

<iive a warm hand to a friend—a smile. 

Like a geniTous lady, now and awhile; 

But the sanotuary heart tliat none dare win. 
Keep lioliest of lioliest evermore— 

The eiowil in the aisles may watch the door, 

^ * The lugli-pnest only enters in. 

Mine, my own—without doubts or terrors; 

‘With all thy goodnesses, all thy crror.s, 

L'nto me avid to me alone revealed, 

‘ A sprfiig .shut up, a foiintaiii .sealed.’ 

Alany may praise thee- praise mine and tliiiii'; 
Many may love thee—I’ll love them too; 

But thy heart of hearts, pure, faithful, and true, 
]\lust he mine—mine wholly—for ever mine. 

Mine'—y’.id, 1 thank 'J'liee that Thou hast giviii 
SoiUfthiiig all mine on this side heaven; 

Soiiietliliig as nmeli myself to be 
As this my soiikwhieh I lift to Thee; 

L'lesli of my flesh, hone of my hone, 

T.iie of my life v.s, whom Thou dost make 
Tw o to t!ie w Olid, liir the w orld's wink's sake, 

But each unto ea'ch, .is in Thy sight, one. 


; otiiiiAN .sir.vnii. 

A eorrcs]H)ndont vvriiVs Iq. us thus; ‘I have pemsoil, 
with very great ^ itisCqotioii, vonr article on “ Blcctro- 
jikUing at lloioe,*' ami 1 intend shortly' to act upon your 
sii'ggestions, and ti v my hand at plating some forks, 
&<•■ kleanw bile, a- I know that very many of thi' re.adcrs 
ot vonr v'aluatile Journal who daily use German-silver 
utensils, are neitber able nor willing to plate thuii, I 
leel desirou- of telling su''li, tint by the simple process 
of waslmig itlieir .spoons, &e , at anre, iii.stend of allowing' 
tlieiii to remain .soiled and iliieil, they will be always bright, 
and clean, nml sweet. It is worth while to recollect and 
practise this ; and .also to observe, that hat water fixes in 
stains, whilst cold or cool water, and a little soap, prevent 
tll.'iu H, by accident, an article should beeomo tarnished, 
to lull it, wliile w'ct, with a pinch of line salt, will restore 
the colour better than any other reiiiedy I have ever 
known. Finding that my silver was g;rcatly abused by 
my servants, 1 put it .away, and bought a set of German 
silver or Alhata plate for common use; so that 1 speak' 
from experience. After several years’ %ear, they still 
preserve 0itc new look, by no other than the ahovo 
management.’ , 

SKCRET OF SUCCESS AT THE BAR. 

1 asked Sir James Scarlett what was the Secret of his 
pre-eminent success as an advocate. He replied that ho 
took care to 'jiress lioine tlic«ono principal point of the 
case, witlioht paying much regard to the others. Ho also 
said that he knew the secret of being short. ‘ 1 find,’ said 
he, ‘ that when I exceed half an hour, 1 atp always doing 
mischief to my client: if I drive into the heads of the jury' 
important mattn-, I drive out matter more important 
than I had previously lodged there.’—.Buifon. 
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ANDO R R A.. 


IN TnilEia J’AIITS.—l-ART I. 


i;l:incp round tlip ajiartnipnt, and tlicn bont a long and 
A PALE OF A N D O R R A,^ smilmiFiiig lool* on his coniji.inioii. The room was 

IN TniiEE j’AiiTS.—i-ART I. • nieinih’ fnniishcd, hot there w.as an air of tawdry 

The sun had set hchmd the hills which overhang yio hr.cry about it, and a display of tlie oeeiipant’s t;«te in 
town of T'oi.v, and the inurrmiriii" of the Anege was a profusion ofwliat were moaiit ns ornaments. Thus, [ 
becoming more and more audible in the?rrqjvinp silence though a bed, a teiv cliairs, the table, and a 
of a September twilight; the tower of fhaston I’hecbus constituted nearly all that w'as useful in it, the walls 
and its companion.s, and the nbruiit rock which they A-ere edvered with tradiy pi iiits; amongst which, repre- 
crown, stood nut in sharp and distinct outline against sentations of favouriteM.mcers in favourite characters 


the clear sky ; and iights were already twinkling from 
the gable cnseiiionts of the picturesque ojd houses 
huddled togi-ther hclow—wdicn one evcfihig, now some 
years ago, a man, moiintial on a liandson p mule, en¬ 
tered a by-lane hraiicliiiig o/T the roaAfroin 'Par.atcoii, 
and accosting a solitary lounger who w.as leaning 
lazily against a door-iio.“l, ioquiro*! wi"i a (hitaloniao 
aecoiit for the house of AI. iherre Lehlanc. 'I'L-rc was 
nothing very striking in the strange;';, appoarance, nor, 
though his hat was drawn over ins hrons, and an ample 


were compiemms. Over the chniincy-piecc, in what was 
jirohalily intended to hi“ the place of lujnouv, hut placed 
betwreen hideous likenesses of Fkschi and liis mistress, 
Nina Lassaie. was a tolerable engraving, entitled ‘The 
Arrest of Charlotte Cordiiy ; ’ while a lar^c sp.ico was 
devoted to a. sort of gallery of wood-cuts, taken from a 
cheap ilhi‘.tra<od edition of some of Alexander Dumas's 
novels. On the cabinet stood a stucco Alagdalene; in 
one corner was a guil.ir, and in another some fishing- 
tackle; on a nail driven into the door hung a tawdry 


cloak concealed his figine, had he jdiewn iniy sue!, J shawl and a p.-irasol that had seen in.any a siiii; a shelf 


desire to .avoid ohservalioo as ^to li.ive awnlrcr^'d the 
curiosity of tlinae he liad eirounterod on his way. 


' . As oe.cnpicd by soni'' bottles, a few glasses, several 
hlackfticd pipes, a half-cinpl'ed tliirty-two sous packet 


‘Monsieur Fierre Jjchhmc? ’ ^i.aid tlie. idhr, witlioiit of govcnniient tohaeeo, two or three dirty packs of 
changing his altitude furtlier than to point jerkingly cards, and a vilhuiious-looking d.aggti», or rather knife, 


As for M. Leblanc himself, he was 


to his own breast with the forefinger of,one liand— without a she.ath. As for M. Leblanc himself, he was 
‘ that's myself—at your service, sehor. Thichaiucd at a sHghtly-ina^c yoninj man, with :i sallow complexion, 
making your acquaintance.’ a look as i^^liis eyes ivere hiihitiially unwilling to meet 

Looking keenly at him for a moment, the other those of others, and bloodless lips subject* every now 


then dismounted, and patting liis mule on the neck, 
said: ‘ Minn, watch ! ’ on wliich the niinnal gave a 
saucy toss of its head, as if to intimate tliat it w'as 
perfectly aware of its duty, and did not require to bo, 
reminded of it. ‘ I wisli to spe.ak to you, and aloiii*,’ 
then said tlio Spaniard to Lcblane. 

‘ Oh! indeed. Very well. This way then. Will your 
beast not walk off? No? Well, you should know best. 
This way;’ and ns ho spoke he precctled the other up 


and tlien tii ngrvous twitciinyi, which gave him a very 
sinister oxjjression. * * 

‘Well, Atonsieur Carlos,’ said he at hast, as he evi- 
pleutly winced under llio scrutiny i f the other, ‘pray 
wliat is your bus'..ess witli me? sujipose you have 
some?’ ‘ 

‘A sentence of death has been pronounced’- 

began Curios slowly. 

‘TIa! 1 sci you know ni^’ intcrruifled Leblanc, 


a steep stairciBe to a room where a wood-fire was 'vitli a slight -tart. ‘ Well, where is it?’ 


smouldering on the hearth, and a candle wl^ a long 
wick was dropping grease upoa a table. Then placing 
two chairs, one on each side of the chimney-piece, witli 
lavish and ostentations courtqsy, he invited liis gdest to 
be seated. 


‘In the Vallfy of Aiulorr^.’ 

‘ Ah! up the mountains—in the Pyrenees themselves. 
On a man or a woman ?’ 

‘ On a man.’ ^ 

I ‘Hm—a man,’ said the sallow young man, with a 


‘My name is Carlos,’ said the stranger as he sat look of disappointment ft‘never any women come my 

down. 4 ' way—I have no luck; whereas old Levi- feut no 

‘Only Carlos? Well, the name is perfectly familiar matter. Well, what are the cirouiiMtances? Anything 
to me,’ returned Leblanc, with a slightly sneering grin very interesting in the drama? Anything romantic ?' 
and a bow. ’ "s ,* ‘ As to tl^ details,’said Carlos, eyeing his companion 

Without designating himself more particularly, or witl\, ill-concealed repugnance, ‘I have neither time,' 
taking any apparent m^tice of the insinuated interro- nor inclination to narrate them. Suffice it .to sayt 
gaUon which those words contained, the Catalonian that a husband has been found guilty of poisoning h^ 
placed-an elbow on the table, rested hie chin on his lyifo. Now, perhaps you know that there " ts no 
hand, and piahing back his h&t>« little, cast a quick executioner in Andorra.’ *! 



CHAMB^R^’S JOURNAL. 


‘Ha! I begin to !’ 

‘The magistrates of th4 valley have therefore 
resolved to > apply to the executioner of the adjacent 
French dopa'rtment.’ 

‘The Aridge, in which I have the honour of liolding 
the office you speak of.’ 

‘And,’ continued Carlos, ‘you may expect the 
mayor of Andorra and the French viyuier within an 
hour.’ 

‘We shalPlook upon their visit as truly h high 
- compliment. But, ex<;u3e me, Monsieur, Carlos, if I 
ask you again what is the object of yours?’ 

‘You shall^iear Jt, and that in few words, for my 
time ia short:" I must not Ijc seen here by those 
gentlemen.’ 

‘ Hh! Why not ? You surprise me! A person of so 
respectable an aj)pearanee, and doui)tless of such real 
respectahilily, as Mona'cur (,!arlos, i\‘raid to meet tlic 
respectable’- 

‘I/li<l not say afraid. Monsieur Lcblane,’ interrupted 
the other in his turn, his voice slightly raised—‘not 
raid. The fact is simply tins ; tlie condemned nuiii 
ris 'ffiends who would save him; they are ready to 
make every effort. It does not lie within the limits 
of your duty to go so far as the valley—you cannot b'e 
called on to go officially; if you decline, they will shew 
tlicroselves grateful.’ 

‘Hm—you are very fond of your relative’- 

‘ He ia no relative of mine,’ interrupted Carlos 
hastily. 

‘No? What interests you, then, so particularly irr 
this man’s fete ? la he’- 

‘ No matter wiio he is, or who t am. Time presses. 
Tlie viguier and mayor will offer y'oii so riiiich ; refuse, 
as you are entitled to do, and you shall have douhU' 
the sum, whatever it is.’ 

‘ Hm—well, that is fair enough. But what guarantee? 
I am too gay a fellow to be rich—and proniKses, you 
know’- 

‘ Take this for earnest-money,’ said (larlos, ylaciiig 
a canvas-bag upon the table, and pusliing it towarils 
his eonipaiiion. 

‘ Ilni—about a hundred and fifty francs, I should 
aay,’ muttered Lehlanc, ns he took me hag and 
weighed it musingly in his hand. ‘Well. I don’t care 
if 1 do ns yon wish,’ resumed luf, after a'pSase. ‘And 
what afterwards ?’ 

‘Double whatever the^mayor and viguier may offer 
jou, as I hnvo,alreaily s^il. ' , 

‘Ilandsotiie enough too—hm.' , 

‘You smoke? I promise you such cigars as you 
never smoked before, and no stint measure of Lhom ’ ^ 

‘Hm-—very fair—very fair. Dur cigars here are 
certainly oxecrablej-on this side the frontier, I mean.’ 

‘Those 1 speak of shall pay no duty, nor the 
generous rancio either, which I shall take care you 
receive, nor Jlie Old Malmsey. I have ij-any acquaint- 
aaces in Barcelona. Oome, what say you? Is it a 
bargain?’ ^ 

‘ Let it bo so,’ cried Lejilanc, making up bis mind. 
‘It is n bargain; tliere is my liand on it.’ 

‘Gooil!’ said Carlos, taking the hand of the execu¬ 
tioner, though to hide his disgust* cost him a mighty 
effort. ‘Goo'd I In a week you shall see me again.’ 

‘Hm—very good. But yo^i may as well leave me 

your eddress,’ said Leblanc—‘ your name ’- 

‘"‘Whatl’ cried the other fiercely; ‘leave you my 
liaitie and address?’ But, ulaBtering his indignation, 
hS added in a low and hurried tone: ‘I come from 
Foigeerda. Any one about the north gate of that 
town will tall you where to find Carlos the muleteer. 
Are yop iatlallod?' 

* why, 1 auppoae 1 ^ust be,’ said Leblanc sulkily. 

Carlos r 08 e,‘^|irew his ample cloak over his shoulder, 
and ssiying simply, ‘Then I depend upon you,’ cast a 
atMn glance on Fri^cluuan, and left the room. ’ 


‘I do not like the look of that fellow,’ muttered 
L'eblanc to himself. ‘It might be dangerous not to 
keep faith with him.’ 

On the fourth morning after his visit to Foix, 
CarluS) mounted as before on the docile Mina, drew 
near to the town of I’erpignan. Both he and liis 
mule seemed w'iiy,'vorn and tired; nor is this to be 
wonderi'd at, wIk^' it is considered that, since leaving 
Foix, they h»d/?nioj'ed scarcely an hour of repose. 
Crossing the l/iilges over the Tet, and passing, after 
duo iiisjieclion by the officinls, the last of the many 
barriers by wliieli the fortress is protected, the 
muleteer wouiiii his way, ns one who knew it well, 
luiiong the narrow and dirty streets, where neighbours 
were chnversing and laiiglihig joyously from balconies 
on opposite sides of the way, wlneli nearly touelied 
cacli other. Tie skirted one or two open squares, in 
wliich„it being a fete-day, the inhabitants, in all the 
vnt.cty of their holiday suits, were amusing them¬ 
selves, some in singing the loeal airs and the patois 
peculiar to Boussillon; others in executing with 
great activity' and glee the extraordinary dances of 
the countny, amongst whieh, without attempting to 
dese'ribe it, we maj' mention that known, as Lo Salt. 
‘The fools!’ multcred Carlos to himself, on whose 
present feelings the scene jarred painfully, though he 
was known among Ins friends as usually a most 
entimsinstic merry-maker—‘ the fools! They would 
danee on' thtj.v'i’atliers’ graves, 1 believe. But I must 
eolleet niy rimiights. despite of them. This Levi is a 
Frenchmar.J and a Jew to boot. The A^irgin dgfend 
us from Frenelimc\t, Jews, and Moors! Yet a Catalan 
ia no fool, hut a match, I hope, for any or all of the 
three. J/wc/io rato pero mas et ynto —the rat is 

well enough, but the eat is belter. 'J’hey say he is 
very religious—may' Heaven reward him for it! So 
it is of no use trying to catch and bridle him with 
V . 111 ', cigars, or money, as a temptation. I must act 
I aecoidiiig to cbeumstanccs and the temper I find 
! him f,i. When the ^yii rises, we arc able to judge 
of tlie wcatlicr. and a ho?sc must be shod according 
to Ins hoof. If so 'very ndigioiis lie be, I daresay 
I’adre Tomaso of Urgel will be able to procure me a 
I relic or twy. .May the saints forgive me, however, if 
; ! should have to give relics to a Jew, even though 
lie he converted to our holy faith! But now, Mina, 

! my dear, my darling!—this is the Way'. So—gently. 

, 1 think I fhould know the house.’ 

And it seemed that Carlos did know it. In a filthy 
lane—in modern times filth and the Hebrews seem 
always to go together—stood a very old and exteriorly 
imuch dilapidated house, at the door of which the 
muleteer halted; and, leaving Mina with the same 
cautionary words as at Foix, struck a single blow with 
a large grinning lion-faced knocker. For some time 
no attention was paid to tlie summons; but at last a 
casement on the floor above was opened cautiously, 
and a young girl of n deep olive complexion, jet-black 
hair, and with large lustrous eyes, asKed the stranger 
in a tiiHd voice, whicli had a melancholy music in 
it strange to hear, whom lie wanted, and what his 
business was. 

‘ I vieek Monsieur Levi, and on a matter connected 
with his office,’ was the answer. 

The girl,,, with a shudder, but without , any reply, 
withdrew. In a few minutes, Carlos bfard 'sundry 
bolts in the portal shot back, a key turned rustily in 
the lock, and an old man opened a low and narrow 
wicket which foimed part of the large folding-doors. 
This man, after a short but keen' scrutiny of bte 
visitor, beckoned him to enter, which Carlcis did with 
a deep bow, necessitated a^;««ich by ttie nature 
the means of ingress as by his natural cqurtesy^ The 
other then replaced the means of security, knd led the 
way across a grass-grown cauirt; and Up 'U broad but 
ruinous outside stailKaae va. iibe otimr sidei eff iifto 
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a corridol- panelled with worm-eaten wainscot, at the 
end of which a door stood Jijar. By this they entered 
a large and lofty chamber, nearly devoid of furniture^ 


Strange !' 8 ai(? the old Wn, manifesting considerable 


• ' Strange !' said the old Wl 
curiosity. ‘ Why, then, d\ y 
‘ Yon sliall hear,’ intern 


you*- 

•upted Carlos—* you shall 


a couple of chairs and a taidc, on wliich stood a large licar wliy I will not have Sagriia die a felSn’s death— 
eracifix bfeside a weiglity folio, being in fact {dl it wiiy I will not have it, I say!’ and he struck the 


contained. 

‘ Be seated, friend, and let me ha-^c your name, for I 
know 30 U not, and tell me what yi^i would witli me. 
My daughter says your business is dicuil,’ said tlie 
old mail briefly, yet with courtesy. li i features were 
of tlie best type to Vie found among Im peoiile; bis 
long wliite hair covered bis slioulders, and contrasted, 
in a way that would have pleased the eye of a painter, 
with tlie black velvet skiill-ciip lie wore; liis beard, 
too, was long, white, and flowing; a loose gown con¬ 
cealed bis figure, wliicb, liowever, one could easily see 
was not at all bent with years. 

‘Monsieur Levi,’ said Carlos, ‘the matter i| lliis: 


a foul murder has been committed in tlie Valle/*of said Levi. 


talile passionately. , • 

‘I listen,’ said Levi calmlj^ yet not without still 
shewins marks of interest. 

‘Tliere is a girl in I’uigccrda wliom T/love. No 
matte) what her name is—it is bad enofigh to speak 
of Iier at all ,111 coniieetioii witli this matter. Indeed, 
I wonder how I can liring myself to speak to you of 
lier at nil. But I lielieve I may trnstsjpu—you are 
no giissiji, I sliould lliink? I may trusrjmu?’ 

‘Yon iiiay,’ said Levi, in liis usual cold tone. 

‘ lie is licr cousin,’ coiKiiiued Carlos, speaking>very 
low, Imt very distincti)', ‘ and my rival.’ 

‘Mot a favourij^ one, howev 3 .'r, I should suppose?’ 


Andorra—a man lias poisoned Ins w'ife He bus been 
seiitericcd to dcatli, but tliere is no executioner 
the valley. The cxeentioiier at Boix hasideclined to— 


‘ No. no, indeed. But if he were to die sliamcfully on 
the seiiUold, vliat wouldshe the result to ino? you 
tliiiik my .Iiiaiia would bring me disgr.ace 


interfere. In these circiimst.anocs, ttic ini%;istrittcs of Oli, joii do not know licr! She would enter a cdfffrtf*' 


Andorra have resolved to ajiply to you.' 

‘ J’roceed,’ said tlie old nnin, as tlie oilier ji.Tuscil. 

‘And they arc even now on their way lytlier with 
that intent.’ 

‘Before I can do anything in the inntter,’ said Levi, 
‘ they must apply to the prefeet of this' '‘‘partment for 
his Huthority.’ 


—slie would lie lest to me for ever ! Do you undef- 
iliiiiid nT)w?’ 

*‘ 1 do. I am sorrj' tbr you. But the matter does 

not depend on nio. My duty’- 

•Duty again!’ ened Carlos. ‘You drive me mad 

witli your duty. Wliy, old man’-* 

‘Is It, then, so elcarly your duty, father?’ asked a 


‘That they will have done: they did so in the ' melancholy Imt very sweet voi^je. Old Levi started, 
Ariege.’ • ■ and saw that, uiipercoivcd, ids daiigliter ]iiid entered 

‘Good. Well, if they obtain it, they will find me , the loom. Carlos reeogiiised in her the girl wi }0 had 
ready for tlie duty.’ • I .spoken I 0 liim from the easement. 

‘ Duty !’cried Carlos impetuously ; ‘how duty? It I ‘(Jo, eluld—go! (Jo, Itacliel,' s.aid Levi. ‘ You do 
is no duty of yours; you are not called on to have | not well to enter niibidden—you do not well to inter- 
any'thing to do with the Imsiness.’ 1 lere with uliat eoiieenis you not. Go,^ly child.’ 

• ‘ Then wliosc duty is It ?’asked Li , i sinipl}-. x ! ‘i aiu relinked, and 1 obey,’ said tin; girl meekly. 

‘1 know not; t only know it cannot be .vonrs.' ^'Yi-t fatlier, betliiiik tlice. Benieniber my dream— 

‘'riierein you aic mi.slak- 11 ,'slid tlie old man ifiildly. I lliai dream I told tliee of Imt j’osterda)'. Is it not 
‘It is tills duty of every iiiati, encli in Ids own spliere, | fiillillitl? Is not tins maiden of wlioin the stranger 
and so far as in him lies, to aid'*the law ami fiiltil its | speaiis, tlie dove tlioii wasl preparing to smite? Art 


decrees, if lie can. I iini, as \ on evidently know, an 
cxeeulionor. If, tlicrefore, my professional serviees. 


llioii one of tlie cliilJren of Jssacliar fur nouglit?’ 
The old man seemed somewhat troubled: 


whieli are serviees of a special kind, are called for, it is daugliter eonlinued. 


! plainly niy duty, liowever abiiornmt it may tie to me 
] personally to do such a tiling, at once to be ready for 
tlio performance of a service wliieli few otiiers could 
I undertake’- 

I ‘ Or would, if they could, I should hope,’ interrupted 
I Carlos indignantly. 


‘'J'li\ du.j';■* Dost tiiou not remember the English 
traveller w lio talked witli tlieo on the subject of thy 
dre.idful profession ? ’ 

• It IS theiavS; it stands iif outlaw,’ said/ievi, speaking 
liurriedly, ifnd 111 a soiiiewdiaf faltering tone. ‘And not 
only in our . 'w -I proved it to that Koglisliman—but 


‘I can, and will,' returned the other, in an nnmovciV^ni the words of tlie Most High even to Noah; *• Whoso 
tone; ‘ and it is because I can, that I will. As I lia v slRihletli man's h md, by man shall his blood be sited.” 
said, such is my duty. I liold it to be my sacred 'I'liere i.s scarcely ;• iiore ancient cofmnandnient.’ 
duty.’ ' ‘ And wliat said tlic Englisf^ stranger?’ asked 

Eor a minute or two, there was silence. Carlos w^s liaeliel in a tlirillnig tone. ‘ Said lie not that, if 80 
collectiug his thouglits, and considering how to deal tlie Script lire sliould be interpreted, ♦by filing ahould 
witli a man wljpse ideas ran so counter.to his wislies. be gre.illy litdd in honour oft men. Is it so? Art 
After thi» pause, and finding that tlie nniletetjr did not tliou hoiion ■<' ? Is tiiy Rachel, being thy daughter, 
speak, Levi continued: ‘ We do not seem to be of the honoured iimmi^st the daugjiters of other men ? ’ 
same way of thinking, friend.* Tliat is likely enougli. 'I’lie old man seemed confused, and mumbled some- 
I do not expeGt..that many should think os 1 do; but thing inarticulatcjy. 
your object in coming here—was it to dissuade me ‘ And tliy oilier Rachel, my father.’ 

from facing this duty? It would seem so. Speak! ‘Stay, I eommand you!’ cried Levi impetuously. 

But, first,,let mo remind you that you gre wholly a ‘Speak not of that angel now.’ 
stranger to me.’ • ‘ It was her lot—it is mine,’ resumed the young girl 

‘ My name is Carlos. I am well known in Ihiigcerda, after a moment. ‘ But the bride of this stranger, why 
and Itt alHhe country round it; and I am not unknown should she bo brought to reproach through thee, 
even on this dlde tho frontier, too. ,*1 aui a muleteer, fatlier ? Why sliould he and she be brought to sorrow 


1 am interested in tlie*condemned man.** 

‘He is^ perhaps, a relative of yours?’ said the 
executioner, as he of Fotsj had said before him. 

‘No, .iio^I am not related to him. He is not even 


that must ^ast all tlie days of the years of their 
pik-rmage?’ 

TRo old man rose, and paced the room for toms 
minutes. At last he said: 'It is enough. On whifii 


my friend. Nol On the contrary, he is my bitterest grounds, monsieur, did Lebranc of. Foix ^xonie, 
enemy. Never did twosmen hate each other more than •himself ? ’ * i ' 


Huyoaemd S^grita and I do]’ 


‘On the ground that the matter rwte^Mi^ 
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Spanigh autliorides^ The 
' excuse was admitted; and# observe, Monsieur Levi, 
that iu your case it would oe oven more valid, seeing 
that Perpighan is much further from Andorra than 
Foix.’ 

‘And Ins motive, Monsieur Carlos?’ .asked the 
exeeutioner, fixing a penetrating lonjt on the other. 

‘I promised,’ replied the otlier, in a hesitating tone, 
‘to make IvK^efusal no loss to Inni.’ 

‘ 11a! ’ crira Levi fiercely, ami as if he wert! glad 
to find an excuse for breaking off the intqrview. ‘And 
me, too, you would bribe—brilie! ITe.arcst thou, 
Raciiel ? 'flAov would bribe thy father! Begone, 
monsieur, begMe; .and in.siiU no more an honest man 
who will do Ills duty—who, mark me, will do Ids duty, 
cost Vhat it may ! ’ • 

The moment was an anxious one ; Kaehel cast doirn 
her eyes and was silent; lor a inoincpt Carlos thought 
all was lost, Imt, reg.^imiig his Rclf-possession, he ! 
repligd firmly to the outbreak: ‘!No, monsieur—no, 
indeed; you .and Monsieur lAhlanc are sery dillennt 
..jpen.’ 

'‘’l^i^old man looked keenly at him. hut his expression 
was a mollified one. 1 

‘No two beans are alike,’ continued Carlos. ‘‘Ijchlapf; I 
is selfish—I appealed to his ^olfisliiiess ; you are just 
and humane—I came to appeal to jour justice and 
humanity. Have I failed ? ’ 

Another long silence followed. At last, with e.n 
evident effiirt Levi said : ‘ Slr.an/Ter, go in peace, bor 
the sake of this child, and for the memory of her 
mother, it shall be as yon wish. Fear not. Farewell 1 
It is the will of Heaven.’ 

‘Farewell!’ said Carlos, taking the \oung girls 
haUd and raising it respectfully to Ins lijis. in anotl'er i 
minute, lie was in tlie s.addle, and liad turned Mina's | 
head towards tlte Spanish frontier. I 


TIIK intlNlTY-OF-LADOl it (QUESTION. 

We hear much from time to time of ttic dignity of 
labour. It has long been a favourite theme with more 
than one class df writers, popular, or seeking to be 
popular; and it is a eapllid stoek-subjeot ..ir tlie 
perambulating lecturer's jd.atfoiin, and^ jj^io.l card to 
play when you want to trump jour adversarj’s suit 
in the g.anio which comes off on the hustings at 
electioneering,times. (Sn lueli occasioi*> it is tluit we 
5re reminded how ‘labour stands on goldeif feet’—liow 
the working-man is tlie real, gigantic, jueative force 
which practically does cvcrytliing that is done at all-» 
how it is lie th.at« transforms tlje^wilderncss into a 
garden—that take* the s.avage from his holes and 
dens, changes him into a philosopher and .statesman, 
and sets him in.«palaces, &c. If there^ ever was any 
argument in this sort ot rhetoric, which ajipears to nu; 
rather doubtful, the argument has h^ this lime lost 
its force through sheer jtwation, and makes no more 
impression tipon the mind than does the everlasting 
dashing of the mill-stream upoi^ ♦he organs of the 
'miller. ,lf I, who have been a working man or hoy 
for nearly thirty years of my life, may bo allowed to 
express an opinion, it would‘be to the efibot that this 
grandiloquent and indirect way of designating him 
with flattering titles is not the sort of thing to be of 
much icrviee to the labourer. T don’t think that 
uneorn^ or half-earned laudations lc.ad 1*> endeavour 
ot to. the growth of self-respect, and 1 have observed 
that wjierever these two things are wanting, tlTough 
labour may stand on ^mlden feet, it is often in want 
of. a decent pair of shoes and stockings to keep them 
ftwn th* mire. How to raise the labourer to the 
layol of hit calling^to make him as respectable as is 


tlie work of his hands—to lift him from tlie slouch of 
ignorance, intemperance, aftd willing dependence—this 
is a problem I should like to assist in solving. 

1 lay pondering this question the other night long 
after,the coliocs of the last footfall had died out in 
the street below; next merning, it still lingered in 
my thoughts ; aniLwhen 1 sat down to the desk in tilijf 
three-paVr back,/fter breakfast, and began mending 
my pen, it reinmned uppermost. So I resolved to 
devote my sco^s of time to saying something about 
it; and, lool-sug out of th'o '.^'iudow, over the roofs and 
among the cbimncj’-stacks, for an idea to start with, 
mj’ ej’cs lighted on a spectacle, than which I could 
have desired nothing more suitable for a text. 

My winilow, wliich is elevated some thirty feet, 
overlooks, at a distance of about twenty yards, the 
fiat roofs of a row of two-story houses, perhaps a 
dozen ,’ll number, 'riio roofs are all on one level, and 
coftred with lead, with a low wall or battlement oii 
eiihor side. The leaden roof had got out of repair; 
atid a jiartj- of plumbers, four in number, bad emerged 
from a irap-rlfor in the central house, and, armed with 
a hriisier, ti melting-pot, a few lumps of lead, a few 
planks, .and sundrj' soldering-irons, & 0 ., addressed 
themselves to the performance of the necessary repa¬ 
rations. But how did they set about it? I shall 
reeord their jiroceeilings srrialim, conceiving that they 
have something to do with the dignitj'-of-l.abour doc- 
triiic, and ni.'^'’‘flirnw some useful light upon it. First, 
the hnnsicr w.a.s ji.ved i.’iion the planks, the melting- 
tiot moiinteil in its plaee, and a fire lighted under it— 
a couple of the irqns being placed to beat in the lire. 
Willie the lead is melting, two of the men walk up and 
ilin.'ii the roofs, appareritiy in searcli of the defective 
spots to be repaired; and tlu’sc tlicj- mark with chalk. 
A third turns the cover of the trap-door over, and 
chalks iijiou Us irnhlc a large square, divided by cross- 
r.ics into nine smaller ."quiires. 'riiis ho places in a 
coineniciit spot,* against a central stuck of chimneys, 
chalking off a line disVint from the board exactly seven 
paces. 'J’he tourth man nSw produces from his pocket 
a siniill bag coiitaiiiinj; nine driqis or dumps of le.ad of 
atsw ounces each, aiul the whole four, having tossed 
lip lor iiarl^ers, connnenced playing the game of pitch, 
each throwing the dumiis in turn, and scoring what 
nniiihi rs ho mads- on liis own side of the chimney. 
Tile squares apiiearcd to bear the same nuinhcrs as the 
cups on 111 hagiiLellc-hoard, the centre square countirg 
double. For two Iioiirs the game goes on, the only 
work done hoing an occasional replenishing of the lire. 
At eleven o’clock, the balance of the game is struck, 
•and one man goes off willi the winnings to purchase 
lU'er. During his absence, some small ladles arc dipped 
into tho melted metal, and on various parts of the 
root; and by tho aid of these and the application of the 
Itpt iron, a iiumbor of shining demonstrations are soon 
visible, glut the messenger is back in a quarter of an 
hour, bringing a gallon-can with him^ and the party 
spend the next three-quarters in discussing its contents, 
comfortably seated on the sill of the trap-door. At 
noon they resume work* and continue it in a lei SiA lv 
way for nearly an hour, wlien it is timg to go to d^|^, 
and tliey disappear. 

In tlie afternoon, so soon as tho fire is replenished, 
the nine-sqvare game is resumed, and continued tmtll 
('lose upon four o’clock, when suddenly the game-board 
is turned with its face downwards, three of th? men 
scamper oflT, each with a ladleful of lead; and the 
fourth is busy Ij^edlng the Are and fbpleniahing the 
mctal-pot. The cause of this sftdden fit of todustiy is 
soon apparent, for the fireman has hardly pocketed the 
dumps, when the foreman enotergeS from the trap»door, 
and begins a survey of what has ten dptie. He 
appears to have no suspicionj and.retires' after giving 
a few directions. In ten minutes after His departure, 
all jfurtber pretence Pf vrprk is abandoned for the day 
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—something less than two hours having been passed 
in labour. . 

For three days more, this farce continued, and then 
the job was supposed to be finished. Tliat everything 
done might liave been done in a single day, and tliat 
with ease, I do not hcsjtato to declare; hiif this 
perhaps the dignity of labour would not allow. 

Were this exploit of the gamblitiV plumherti a soli¬ 
tary instance in rny experience. Of \o way in which 
working-men sometimes plunder thcK paymaster, or 
defeat his purposes, I would not h.aviSset it down 
here as an evidence against them; buPI lui'T in 
my time seen so much of the working of the same 
spirit—I liave seen sueli direful niiseliiefs resulting 
from it, as well to working - men tiicmsclves as to 
their employers—and lam so well .aware of its 
prevalence at tlio present moment, and the d.angcr 
attending it, that I do not feci justified in refrain¬ 
ing from any exposure wliieh may draw down v.jon 
it the rebuke it merits. Not long .ago, a case came 
to my knowlcdgo in wliieh the foulest wTong aial 
iiijury were inflicted upon a generous and hciu'volcnt 
man, because he could not be induced to,submit to 
extortion. The ease was tliis: wisliing to add a slieet 
of omamentul water to the garden-grounds of Ids 
country-scat, situated on tlie skirts of a village, lie 
had half an acre of his laud dug out to form the 
pond, and a brick culvert constructed, from a rivulet 
nearly n mile off, to feed it. The eu'ftert r:i« under a 
neighbour's grounds, and beneath hiS own lawn. Tic 
employed the labourers of the village and iieighhouring 
district to do the whole work, and jjaid tlioni lilicrally; 
hut ho would not allow them to drnik a.s Llioy cliose at 
his expense; and in revenge, wli'ir taking his money, 
they eontriveel and earned out a plan for raining Ins 
undertaking, and flooding him out of ins House. It 
succeeded so well, that it drove him from llie plaec for 
ever, lie sold liis hand and resideiv ■, and tr.iiisfer«((d 
his oiitcrpriso to anotlicr eouiiti'. Hedost a heavy suiiInL 
by their treachery, and tliev losji advantage «)f ins 
capital and euterpri.sing .-(Jiirit, wliieh would in all 
likclihocal liave piovided cmplijJ'uient for them and 
their children for many years. 

A builder of my acquaintanco (;ontr.'’etod to execute 
a certain piece of work within a gi\en time. 'JTieic 
was no ditTiciilty about it, and not llic sliglitest neces¬ 
sity for hurry. Tie placed the usual eoinplcmeiit of 
hands upon it, and kept lliem at work tlie n-ual hours. ! 
The work proceeded jirospcrously, and was advancing 
towards completiuii, when the men by accident arrived 
at the knowledge that tlie em|iloyer was bomid in,a 
considerable sum to get cvcrytliing done by a speelfie^^,, 
time. They innnccliately relaxed in tlieir exerrion.s, 
and evinced a determination to defeat his objeet; lie 
tlireatened legal punishment, Tiut tliey knew ho was at 
thoir.mercy, and still dawdled on. It was, at last, only 
by the bribe of a supper and drink that tlicy could be 
roused to .sufficient energy to make up^fer lost time, 
and save him ftbm the ruinous penalty. 

Lately, when the newspapers were relieved from the 
burden of the stamp-duty, a sufficient amount of 
capital was subscribed by a company of sliarcholders 
for starting, with fair prospects of success, q new 
journal in a provincial town. With tlio view of 
getting it out in a workman-like way, a staff of men 
were sent down from London, having beA ejigagcd at 
tlie customary scale of wages. Finding, when they 
got ^ere, that the managers,of tlie affair were not 
practical prititers, they contrived .to double their 
' charges by additions for overtime* ^iid for many 
weeks received nearly double wages. This could not 
go on loog without investigation by a qualified printer. 
The scrutiny that followed revealed tiio curious fact, 
that sufficient gums li|d been paid for overtime to 
cover the vi'liolo of .tlie work done, and that virtually , 
nothing had been, done save in over-hours—so that;, if 


le accounts wet% to he\reditcjl, the whole staff must I 
have slept but once a we^ ! As a matter of course, ! 
the extortion was put an »id to—when the same staff 
did the whole work for the usual wages, tliDUghl have 
not hoard that a word has been add by them about 
refunding. ' \ 

An editorial friend wrote "to mo the other day, that 
luaving had a diflAent'o with Ills compositors,' ho had 
met tlieni candidly, argued the question iteliberatoly, 
and s'|ewn tlicni, to tiioir apparent coiAdotion, that 
they wore wrong, anil tliat he xvas right. 'I'liey had 
no furthor pl»i to advance, and they rcturnod to their 
work. On publication-night, liowevcr, it w.is found 
tliat the rancliiiio was out of order-»iPfic cylinders 
sereooliC'd and moaned, but would not go round. Post- < 
time oiimo, and not a oqpy was worked off; an.d the 
post for that day was lost. Still the machine would 
not move; and the ‘ forms,’ as a hast resource, were 
carted to a nciglfbouring priiittr, hut for xvhoso kind¬ 
ness in lending liis machine flic pa]icr could not have 
appeared at all. When Jhc eugiuuer came to exittuine 
into the eaii.se of failure, it was proved to be the result 
of wanton imiHce, and was fln.ally traced to tlnwaisiS®* f’ 
maleoiitents who hud originated the difference which 
Iwd Iat..ly been tlie subject of debate. 

•I'iiinga quite as iiail as this 1 liave seen in my own 
exiiericnce. I might go on, and swell the hateful list of 
industrial erirtics—for they are nothing less—to the end 
of a mueli longer eliaiilcr tiian I sluiul(l.hn permitted to 
publisii m these columns ; hnt I liavc said enough on 
tliiit liead, and may he spared tlic pain of further reve¬ 
lations of the kind. . Tliere arc tilings, however, of a 
less delestalile and suicidal description, wliitfii, inasmuch 
as llioy prevail to a far greater extent, and arc more 
orles.'i tolerated as reeugiiiscd e'lsloins among workii),g- 
ineii, call jierliiins yet more loudly for aiiimaclversioa. 
Tliey may not he crimes, though !he honesty of some 
of them is more than qucstionahlo; but Uiey aro 
meannesses, intensely di-sgustiiig and .annoying to a 
ti.’y inde])endeut spirit, while in practice liicy iirb 
miisaiA'es to those wiio are compelled to S’lliniit to the 
iiilhetion, and are, some of them, wofiilly oppressive 
to uKlividuals out of favour with fortune. First of 
ell. there is tlie ‘ i'ooliii.g’ luiisance, wfiicli is practically 
■a fraud committed upon an unfortiiiiale comrade by 
those v.lio ^ir* lietteraoff. Again and again liave I 
seen a poor fellow, after trampin.g liundrcds of miles 
ill s'.'iirrii of employment, mulcted of an wiiount equal 
to half liis jvvck’s earnhigss to provide his shop- 
mates witlXtho means of drhiking his Ifealtli, forsnotl* 

— as thoug^iis he.ilth would not jirofit more by the 
imh.stitution W decent g.arnieiits for the rags that cover 
‘him, and the imre'iasc of which h is to he delayed for 
a weelc or two ^ ngor, till liC- jr-eovers from the 
expeiifo of (he fe-,5,bii.g. The wori/aof it is, tiiat by the 
time he has (K ee that, lii.s extra services may be up 
longer w.mled, mid lie lias to foot it ^jfty miles further, 
to pay aiiotl. ' footing when ha again getf work. This 
system not nly defrauds hut deraoral'ses the traraper, 
iK'eiiusc it justifies limi in levying a contribution 
wherever lie cannot obtain Jniployment, until at length 
it comes to jiass tliat lio travels as much with the 
intention of raiiimj subsoriptions as of working at his 
trade. Workmen aro everywhere loud in tlicir com¬ 
plaints on ’he score of tramp-levies: if tliey resolve, as 
they slioiild do, to stop the supplies tlius raised, they 
must, to .strike a just balance, abolish the footings.'* 

Next, as to the periodical foastings, which generally 
take place towards the close of suromer. tVTiere these 
aro fairly got up, and conducted on a reasonable plan, . 
they cmiEutute pleasant and cheerful reunions, agree- 
ahic.and ad' anlageous to all parties. If the employer ,' i 

* In many respectable lionses in I.ondan, tliis refonrf kH ; 
bi'en ctfflotcd in whole or in part, the footing being abatllhM '' 
liUlossetber, or the payment ik it deferred fintil the IMW bani 
hae lecoivod six weeks’wages. , • 'k ,, 
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chooses to pay any ptwtion" d' the expense incurred, 1 
see no reason aginiist<'ithat/ibut it is an unjust and 
dissraceful thing tliat, in addition to tlie cash he dis¬ 
burses tow'iU'ds the annual dinner or supper, or country 
excursion, he shosild he made to pay indirectly an 
amount tltnt may happen to he ten times as large. 
In establishments where inateriid of any kind comes 
ill in the rough and goes out in the finished manu¬ 
factured sHjte, it is the practice that those who supply 
the rough mKvterial arc taxed to pay the cxpifise of 
recreations for men who .are not l/aoV workmen, but 
the workmen of their customers. The tax is levied 
by deputations from the houses they supply; and as 
an attempt toeaciipe it would damage their emineetion, 
it is invariably paid —mid as invanahly, tliere can be 
no doubt, repaiii in the clinfges made for ihe goods 
supplied. Tlie practice is disgraceful; and the wonder 
is, that men in good situations, and earning, as tliey 
do, comfortalile incomes from year to year, should 
continue to countenance it. 

AAoilicr senseless and cruoloannmaly is the tyranny 
of some of the trade-union laivs, against w hich the 
'T'jriins have no appeal, in many trades, the union 
has decreed, for the protection of the operatives, 
that a specified nmomit of wages shall be pai.l for , 
specified numher of hours peix.week. and that no nitm 
shall work for less. The wages are ealculated according 
to the value of the time of an effleient workman; and 
for all who coniv up to timt staiidard, the law' may lie 
supposed to work benefieiallj'. Jhit in all trades there 
are men who are not ellieient workaien, aiul. trom 
natural inaptitude and various other causes, never will 
be so. MoSt of them are perfectly eonscions of their 
want of skill, and would be glad to eompoiiiid for such 
lower rate of wages as would fairly reniunerale their 
labour. This, however, they are not ]iernutted to do; 
and their combination law puts them in the condition 
of a merchant who, liaving cerlmii goods to sell, is 
condemned to sell them for more than they are worth, ' 
or not to sell them at all. The consequence is, that 
the ineffleieiit workman, who has tlie .same rglit to 
make the most he can of his labour as the heat, is 
virtually shut out of the labour-market, and, e.xcept 
during seasons of extraordinary demand, can rarely 
find employment; and when he does find it, is . ure not 
to keep it long. I (‘ould write '^own fram '■eeolleetion 
a Beore of names of such men, who have been driven 
from post to pillar for the best part of their lives, and 
have endured in coiiseiiueMcc all nianver/jf misery, 
who might have obtained permanently (’(Omfortalile 
employm’ent, but for the law w hieh forbade them to 
work for less than the established wagtu. It is of no | 
use to urge, in reply to this, that such mon have tluir' 
remedy in the opixirtunity' whicli^is open to them of 
working at piece-v'.rk. In m.iny oecupalions, work 
cannot bo paid by the piece, and in otlicrs, where it 
might he so paii)-fbr, tlio custom of piece-work does 
not prevail;*nnd again,.it will often hifppen tliat the 
piece-work of an untauglit or half-taught hand must 
be valued in the same ratio as his timei. The combina¬ 
tion law, therefore, does all it can to comlcnm .siicli a 
man to idleness, and should be replaced by one that 
would allow every man, whatever his abilities as a 
workman, to make the most of them, and to secure 
half a loaf when he cannot get a whole one. 

I shall mention hut one oflknee more, and that is as 
*' thnch a public nuisance as it is an individual raeau- 
hm: I allude to the practice which working-men, 
are sent out by their employers to labour, have 
teviring drink-mail from the inmates of the liouses 
where they work. Why is it that when the^tiler comes 
to repmr my roof, the carpenter’s man to mem* the 
flodm, the BOlith to restore the locks, the plumber to 
mjike good the frostbitten pipes, the plasterer to 
whitewash the*Beiling8, or the painter to give a coat 
paint—-why is it that I should he expected to 


find them all in beer? Am I an enemy to each and 
all of tliese professionals, and do they resent my appeal 
for their services by spoiling my cellar or my purse ? 
If not, on what grounds is the demand made? Is 
the demand a threat ? If I don’t furnish the beer or 
the heor-money, will the roqf continue to let in water, 
the pipes to let it out?—will the whitewash turn 
out anything bitf wliite, and tlie paint never get 
dry ? Positivelvi I have a fear that something of the 
sort will hupi»j^ and therefore it is that I hand over 
the buUsliee^fl, and not because the fellows deserve 
or might to have it. I think them little better than 
knaves, and 1 know them to bo blockheads, for asking 
it; but I submit to the trumpery extortion, to escape 
the risk of a serious ineonveuience to which it is in 
tlieir power to subject me. 

To all these things, then, and to more of the kind, or 
analogous to them, of which he lias no need that I 
should inform him, T would dritw the workman’s atten¬ 
tion. What are they all hut the moans of purchasing 
contempt at the paltriest price? What becomes of 
the iligniti' of labour while these things are tolerated? 
It is nonsq'ise to talk of dignity to those who want 
decent self-respect. If the workman Is paid for his 
work, what right has he to exact more? — and why 
should lie descend from the equality upon which he 
ranks with liis employer, so long tui he gfres value for 
value, and make a liegear of himself? AVliat right has 
he to disgiraeo liia whole class by turning pauper, and, 
as he sometiines'does. enforcing his beggar’s petition 
liy a threat, implied if not e-xpre8.sed? thus reducing 
tlie ‘independent labourer’to a level not far above 
i that of—a practitioner who shall he nameless. 

I.oolr at tills sqyt of thing, iny friends, in its 
jiroper light, and learn to loathe it utterly in all its 
Hliapes and aspects, miillitiidinoiis as they are; and 
until you can do that, don’t dream that you are in any 
vvviy comieeted witli the dignity of labour. Get upon 
r.neher ground. T..i all jour doings, do as j'ou would be 
doiu by. lleiider .to ipvery m.in his due, and expect 
and accept no mon- for yoirf service than its appointed 
waire. Your dignity /S hnuiid up witli your indepen¬ 
dence, whnli must begin .at tins point. If you cannot 
lay tins loiindation, you need not expect even to come 
at tlie knowledge of what is meant by the dignity of 
labour. 

BUIUAT: rAIlATnEUNALIA IN SCOTLAND. 

AVr. still oeeasionally meet witli some relic of the olden 
time, some lingering memento of the past, referring 
pt customs hut little known, if at all, to many of 
’ tljc present generation. However ridiculous some of 
these may now apiiear, we arc unwilling to treat them 
with levity, or speak of them with disrespect. There 
IS a sacredness .aaseciated with the past, akin to that 
connected with the memory of the dead, which it is 
lieeom.iig to preserve inviolate, in accordance with the 
genenius sentfment of the lioinan ada^ie, de mortuis nil 
iii.ii bonum. In the present paper, we shall rhention 
one or two ancient Setittish customs, with regard to 
the burial of the dead, which have not yet entirely 
disappeared. 

Tlie encoffining, or, as- it was called in the verna¬ 
cular, the kisinig of the dead, was regarded as of greater 
conseque;jce,'>and observed with more solemnity in the 
olden time than now—religious exercises Iwing con¬ 
sidered indispensable. This was the reopening of the 
fountain of grief^ and if it was not the final opjwr- 
tunity for takjng farewell, it involved the wrenching 
of another tie, the complete isolation of the beloved 
from all that once was dear. Before this, the body 
might be considered as still holding its place almost 
in the domestic circle. The .^death-chamber could be 
entered, and the death-couch visited at will.' It occu¬ 
pied a place belonging likewise to others of the familyi 
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who riiiould recline there on its beinpr vacated by its Jieslifrent in ptrsuinjr »he criitraveners within six 
eilent incumbent; and in after-days, they would tell it months after the intermiVt, h^ himself was liable for 
was there such and such a one breathed his last. The the said fine. It was ^so enact^ that no wooden 
encoffliiing of the body was, therefore, the second step coffin should exceed 100 iiierks Scots ns tjie maximum 
in its removal from the fanuly group; it was now rate for persons of tlie higliest quality, and so propor- 
consigned to its own particular tenoriicnt; it wa« alone tioriately for others of lower rmilc, under 4he penalty 

—shut ill from all the whrld, to rest in silence and of 200 riierks Scots for each*olfcuce. * 

darkness till another change shoi.l^d come. •The lid, As might liav* been expected, this act was very 
however, was not screwed down till 'J^ie morning of the unpopular, and was accordingly evaded a^d infringed 
■burial; but few were tlie visits now ;taid. The coffin in ewry conceivable way. Those wbo.md make use 
was itseli doleful and forbidding; >«;Ulie mntber of plain linen on these occasions, endeavoured to pro- 
woald softly steal in with a wistful lieart.'Vreniblingly cure it of the finest texture and quality, and conse- 
Uft tlie lid, rt'inove the face-cloth, and kiss and weep qiieiitly paid a considerable price. The eneoffiiiing 
over lier unconscious ciiild. certificates were frequently neglecV-t^ altogether; 

It was customary for the minister or an elder to be ot.liers w^eiXJ irregular in their terms, or were not 
i present on this solemn occasion, wlio was conducted sufficiently attested, and it required but little slirewd- 
j into the-deatli-cbaniber to see the body put into the ness to divine the eaiis'e. Williin nine yehrs, "it was 

I coffin, and ofier up a suitable jirayer for the consola- found necessary to r.atify anew, and approve, in piirlia- 

[ tioii of the bereaved fainilv. 'I'his was, doufttkj^s, a imait tins linen •act, and to a^ipend certain stringent 
I very appropriate season for such religious exercise, additions and piaialties, for'the purpose of enforcing 
whicli must have been au important ininistrant ,to its observance, q'bese were; that none should pwsumo 
the spiritual coiiiforl of tlie alliicled mourners. 'I’lic to use home.made linen above a certain value- 
custom, however, bad its origin in aif a^t of pariia- twenty sbillings Scots per ell-under the samepejiajA’a* 
zneiit. It is always pleasing lo find the government .set down .against burying in foreign linen; ani^mat 
of a country attentive not only lo the temporal but *tlie noan-st eUler or deacon should be present at the 
also the spiritual iH;cessitie,s of its people, and e.spe- aiicoffinmg, to see that the .act was not contravened, 
chilly synij'iitbising with tlicm in their moments of It was also made statute tliat no seamstress should 
affiiclion. It atUirds, indeed, a great mitigation of make or sew any sort of dead linen emitrary to the 
our woes when kings arc our fa^iiers, mij queens foreaiiid act, ami its present addition, jinder the penalty 
our nursing-mothers, making, as it were, our indi- of forty merks for each otl'ciice, for tlie beiielit of the 
vidual cases tlieir own; and, in return for such mam- pool. 

festations of parental teeliiig, we c.annot witlibold Tw'enty years sufficed for this fashion of Scots lincn- 
the gratitude, the loyalty, and llie atl'ection wbicli sliroirls. Whether the Imen-maiuifiicturetf! bad become 
spontaneously' arise in oiir bosmiis. lint, alas! tlic sufficiently well established, and tiioiigtit they could 
act referred to w.is not passed wnli ,’'c s|iintual con- maintain their ground witlioiit the further patronage 
solatioii and the religious exeri isc in viy’; it was and support of the dead; or wlietlier the woollen 
designed for a far diflerent purpose—namely, /nr the mainil'actiirers, instigated by the success of tlieir rivals 
wijjrovemnit 0 / the li.nu.n vi<nitijtn tnic withtti the in tiic linen tr.i<h‘, began a qui'i iilons bleating around 

dom. One may smile at the rccit.a* of sucii a caiNi^ the throne in tlie strain of ‘fisli of one, and flesh of 
a.nd think that so great a /.caj tor the hcnclil, of tlic ni" tlu>r,’ we are not aware; hut wo find that our 
linen-draper and nianuf-i(«,iiicr hut ill accorded witli s ■ve'-vign lady Queen Anne, in her first parliament, 
the sanctity of the lionsc of isournmg. and was like did, for tlic encounigcriient of tin; woollen manufitc- 
seekiiig the living among the dead. Bat so it was: tore w-itliin the kingdom, rescind tlie linen act of her 
the deacon, the elder, or the niiin.ster, was to iiilrnde aiK'eslor.s, and sutislilutc a woollell one in its stead. 


his presence, on that most inournfiil of !dl occa.- 


under tlie sumo severe pains and penalties for its 


to see that llio corpse was shrouded in hoinu-in.ade coiilraveiifio'^ as lan^ down in the other. Within tiio 


linen, and not exceeding 111 lalue twenty shtl/iiiijn 
per ell. 


last forty years, this act was ojieiily and regularly 
infringed, and tlie penalty paid, the first item in the 


James VII., held at Kdinhurgh JdSC, an act was under lli\ Act for buryinsc in Scots * 1,111611 hutjia 

passed, called tlie ‘Act for Imiymg in Scots laiien,' charged oV[y one-lialf of the line, taking credit for the 

ill whicli It was ordained, for the encouragement of oilier half, .Sklicmg tlie infornier against liiinself. 
the linen iiiaiiufacturcs within tlio kingdom, tliat • 'I'liis will explain the ciiston' which still lingers 
person whSitsoever, of higli or low degree, should he I among certain .iinilies, and h- snme districts, of 
buried in any shirt, sheet, or anytliing else, except in wrapinng the *. aim of thei^ friends in siirouds 
plain linen or cloth of Hards, made and spun within entirely of woo’li n. q'lie act, it will he agreed, is one 
the kingdom, ami without lace or iioiiit. There was that, 111 the present Jay, would h^ more honoured in 
specially prohihited the use of liollaii*l, or other linen tlie breach iVn 111 the observance; andsre have reason 
cloth made in other kingdoms; and of .silk, liair, woollen, to ho grateful for the improved legislation of our own 
gold, or silver, or any otiier stiilf lhan what was made limes in ' ; , respect—that sucli sacred and solemn 
of Ilapis, spun and wrought yj'itliin the kingdom, under duties are nut interferedswit!!, tliat wo are permitted 
the iietialty of 300 pounds, Scots for a nobleman, and to clothe and bury our dead in whatever manner 
200 pounds for every other person, for eacli oU'ence. airection may dicl^ite and our means afihrd. 

Ooe-lialf of this penalty wns»to go to tlie iiiform’er, and The use of thi lortclnth at burials was also a matter 

the other half to tlio poor of tlie parish where tlie bdfly of impovtuit consideration; it entitled the grave- 
should be interred. And, for the better discovery of diggiT to a certain fee and many a weary mile did he 
■ contraveners, it was orditined that every' miui.stcr travel over mountain and nioorland, through rain and 
within the kingdom should keep au exact account and snow, in fair weather and foul, with the sable covering 
register of all persons buried in his pqrish. A certificate, under liis arm. Afterwards, however, when hearses 
upon bath, in writing, duly attestefl ^jy i,wo ‘famous’ were introduced, the mortcloth was spread over the 
persons, was to be delivered by one of the relatives coffin on) .* at the church-yard gate, and the sexton's ‘ 
■to the minister within eiglit days, declaring that the ls’'*..ir was thereby considerably curtailed. His weary ,, 
deceased person hiui been shrouded in tlm manner travels were dispensed with; and he now stood watchiag' 
prescribed; which certificate was to be recorded without by the grave’s mouth, or the Jcirk gate, the arri^.i'<#- 
charge. The penalty was to be sued for by tlie minister the solemn corthge. As his servicqs were noy 
befure any jimge couipotcnt; and if ho should prove some thought the fee should bo less also; u^'tome 
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the pltice and the occasion. Kot long iiRO, the remains 
of a respectable farmer, in^thc parish of Tarbolton, 
were to be iiuerred m the family biirying-ground, and 
had arrived,at tho wiurcli-yard gate fur tlie purpose; 
but, citlier ^lecause tho coffin w.ns richly mounted, and 
tho relatives were unwilling tliat ttlic honour thus 
conferred upon the decessed slioiild bo concealed, or 
because thcSnortcloth, from lung usage, was btmome 
‘a tiling of shreds and patches,’ tlie attendants declined 
its service, and, prepared to enter tho ■chureli-yard 
witliout it; wliicli so roused tlie ire of the grave-digger, 
that, fixing hiw^,)ot firmly in tlie centre of the gateway 
to oppose tliem, he c.velaimed, witli tho ■ feeling ol 
insulted office: ‘ I'e may tai^ him liaiiie, and bury him 
like a bow, for without the clifiili he sliall never enter 
the yaird! ’ The grave-digitcr prevailed ; the cloth was 
spread over the coffin, aad the interiiiii.it proceeded. 

Those wlio died by tlioir own hand were not 
permuted tlie benefit of tins mortcloth, nor rvere tliey 
indeed allowed any of tlie ritts of Christiiiii burial; 
Igjt, coffinlcss and uimioumed, their remains were 
e^nv^id at midnight to the march-boundary of two 
parishes or shires, and there deposited in ijciitraL 
ground, witli a stake driven through llie body, us if 
fixing it to the earth, and precluding the liope of a 
resurrection. There, in loneliness and silence, tliey 
were left, far fr^om tiie habitations of men, wlicre 
no eye should mark the resting-place, and no foot 
should stumble upon their grave. Tlieir body was 
considered vile; tlie earth wliieh wrapped tlicni as 
stained with .pulliition; and the coarse Iraniework on 
which tliey were dragged along was aftenv.ards he.riied 
to ashes. • One who had lieeome weary of lile, and w lio 
had terminated Ids mortal career by suicide in the 
neighbourhood of Saniiuliar, was drawn at midnight 
upon a sledge f&r several miles to neutral grotmll, 
and tliere received the melancholy and X'ecnliar rites. 
Though the interment was made under the dcepist 
darkiiets of niglit, jet the eireunistaiice was not^ciui- 
eealed. On tlie following Sunday, bauds of jirofaiie 
and reckless men asscnihled at the inouniful spot, dug 
the hotly from the grave, and, fixing a rupe to the limbs, 
amused thcinselves all day by diaggiiig it up and 
down the hills. 'When they wcrejCxhiius(|Cd with their 
inhiimaii sjiort, they iilaeed tlie corpse ni‘a silting- 
Xiosture against a stone, and as the gim.ed cythalls 
peered out from huiicatli tlnnr half-opened khs, they 
put a glass to Jiis moiitlr, ,,c;nhiig him tif d/iik, and 
liol sit squinting there! Ko treatment war, thought 
too inliuniaii for a suicide. , 

A tradesman on the Galloway coast, wliose wife h.ii] 
committed self-destruction, anxious to have her rcmauis 
interred as near tlie J|jiurcli-y:ird a^ fiossihle, since he 
durst not intrude them within it, deposited them close 
outside the wall; but next morning, to his horror and 
astonishment, ^le ffiund tlie coffin withfts eonteiils 
placed against the door ofliis dwelling. Ho api>heJ to 
a certain Aiiiiilral Stewart in the distrj^t for advice 
in tile mournful circumstances, who rceoniracnded liiiii 
to say notliing about it, but to take the coUin down 
to the sca-shorc during the night, and deposit it within 
flood-mark in the sand, when the iieA tide would obli¬ 
terate all traces of the grave before morning, 'riiis 
was accordingly done; and the infuriated jiopulacc 
spent tho next day in a vain search for the poor 
Mlioide's grave. 

olden times, certain piiraplieriuilia wore employed 
on the occasion of burials wliich did not meet with 
approbation on the part of the church. On.the death 
of the Earl of AtliolL, in J 571), a rumour being genial 
thq^ intended at tlie burial to use a white cloth 

abp||jl9ie mortcloth, and^also for tho mourners to have 
lA fiowiiB w'itls Stroups (hoods?), and torches, tlio 
Assembly, held at Eduiburgh in July of that 


year, directed two of their number to wait on certain 
lords connected wi(h the family of tho deceased, desiring 
tliat all such evidences of superstition should be avoided 
on the occasion. It was admitted, on inquiry, that the 
gowns were intended to be used, but not the torelics; 
and tlifc Assembly wore dcsirjid to aiipoint two of their 
number to examine tho prexr.iratioiis Tliey did so, and 
intimated tlieir op/iion tliat tlie cross and the stroups 
were snperstitioii^ to which an answer was returned 
that the luortcloUl would he covered with black velvet. 
The gowns nlL^cd to were in.ade of black cloth, and 
liiid red hoojlj; tlie torclics were of wax, and of very 
considerable lengtli ami weight. 

ISy tlio will of the Karl of Siilishiiry, executed April 
29, 1397, twenty-four poor people, clothed in black 
gow'iis with rc(I Iioods, were ordered to attend the 
funeral, ouch carrying a lighted torch of eiglit pounds’ 
wciglit. Tliese torclics were o.xiieiisivo from tlieir 
size jinfi niimher, and tlicrcforc they were generally 
provided by the churcli-wardens, and lent out at so 
niqcli each. It is not many years since, in some 
parishes in A') rsiiire, funerals were attended by females 
arrayed in long iiiaiitlcs of Idiudc or red cloth, witli 
iioods—douflcle.ss a hiigcring relic of the gowns and 
Stroups.* 

P A 1) 1) I N (3 T () N!—B A N R! 

I iiA\K ;X(littlc' house on Maida Hill, with a little 
garden in front and rear, and a little boy to answer tho 
front-door hell; 1 have a little place in the City, with 
very little business t^oiiig in it, but with another little 
boy to assist me in iiroduciiig a contrary impression; 

‘ hours of fittend.incc koni ten to twelve, and from three 
to five,’ which tlic hoy in tlie country offers as solemn 
fact.s, and tlic hoy in the City in the brazening manner 
of a,.liet. 1 thus inanogo to get four excursions per’diem 
'bus. Our fils., load are .all picked up at their own 
rcsidcinnes, nio.st of tlKyni a little out of breath, and 
with a good deal ol unreduedfl mufliii in their mouths: 
for soiik! distance along llie Kdgewaro Ko:wl, tliey arc 
acturioiiied to ruiniiinte like cows, and there is one 
man, an indi^ij-merchiint, who never sjieaks, by any 
accident, until lie get-s exactly opposite Cambridge 
Street; by that lime, conversation is in full flow. IVe 
Iiavc none of us ever set foot in eacli other’s houses, hut 
have passcil nearly twedve hours a week in tlie s.ame 
vehicle* for jear.-i; wo never iicrmit any stranger to 
cnlcr, iinle.ss tho death of one of us shall have caused 
.a/.'ataiicy, and in that case we suck our uinhrollas and 
state fi.'iedly at the interloper, without addressing liim 
for days; if Ids demeanour and conduct shall during 
that time have givuh us satisfaction, we admit him to 
our society by tacit consent; it otherwise—that is to 
say, if lie spitj dii tho straw', sliulHcs^with his feet, 
complains of the draught, or abuses tlic cad—tho latter 
i,s dirucled never to take him up into our orunibna 
again. Our end is the vel-y Ikwi idiid and ertme 'de la 
(■rune of cads—of such insinuating and graceful address, 
lie himself boasts, as to «educc even ‘ gents wlio is 
goftig tho otlier way ’ to hecomo liis passengers. Wo- 
give him a, CflTistmas-hox as regularly as we give the 
postman ; we refer to him upon all matters within his 
sphere, wliich is not a small one ; liiid he on his part 
gives his opinion tlkougli tlio window wifli respect and 
diffidence. As- fSiere is nobody else to take up inside 
after a certain point, ho gencAally fills up that oriflea 


* IlaoAcd gowns of blavk olotb »ro invariably used in England 
by TCpiscopalian fdnialo mmtrnersi of, th« Ii/war claM. The 
of men aro without hood8.>-£D. , 
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with his face, and turns his back upon the thorough¬ 
fares and the general public. We liave never to 
mention our destinations, for the machine wheels up 
to our own doors, and delivers us like glass, with care; 
and to the very moment, as though wo were marked— 
Perishable. When I go Aick to Maida Ilill for lunch 
at noon, our omnibus lias a very 'jiHercnt ourgo; it 
has no regular passenger at all, ex: opt myself; but 
there are generally one or two persons of iieenliarly 
distrauglit and vacant appearance: tho>''!'^evidently 
well-to-do gcntloraen by their good-lookiisg unglossy 
hats and massive silk umbrellas ; but their occupation 
seems to have gone from them. I think llicy arc 
retired business-men, who, having disjioscd of their 
good-wills, seem also to have parted with the ends of 
their existences. They have been, as amateurs, to 
revisit the liaunts of tlieir former greatness, and tkoy 
sit and sigh iii this romantic conveyance over tlie days 
that shall not return again. Tliis, may be, was onSe 
their very omnibus, find that tlie very* corner where 
they sat half a lifetuue; but now tlieir jJIaces know 
tliciu no more! Never more shall they rise in the 
dim November mornings, and take their darkened way 
to mart or ofRcc, or, may' be, to that bank wherein no 
wild-tliymo grows, but the steadiest of all tliyines, 
the time that is money. The snug small robm in the 
heart of the hurrying City, tlie stir of Inisinoss, and 
I its chance and cliange, tlie funds when taken at their 
How that load to fortune, tlie scrip sliarc Unit iiclp 
to cent, per cent.—all now maki^ inournfiil music in 
their hearts, and swell tlie dirge, ‘ No .nore -oh, never 
more.' Tliey' tliink now the same tliought as Sliellei 
did, although they would he surprised to And it out. 

Tiie early clients return from tlr^east, too, I'v 
' omnibus, with their ii’gal Iioros^opes just east. ^ Tliej- 
j are picked up out of liiihi.‘n inns and dusty courts, 

I newly escaped from some enelni stor's doii. A hungry 
I conveynincer it may have been of dreadful deeds, or 
j proctor of horrid form, or mere attorniy of tiiat 
i common-law wliieli ns ^so strange and siilitle. Tlie 
; victim is still nimnhling to Inmself some wonis wlii'di 
■ sound like an ineantation ; ho has a parchment stiek- 
I ing from his pocket, and ever and anon he takes it 
j out, and strive.s to under.--taad its vain repetitions and 
I obsolete terms. I don’t know whotlier it he tlie post 
! obit which his son has hevn niteresLiiig luiiiself about 

I *• n 

of late, or his own will just made out anew, culliog 
I oEf his only daughter with a shilling, for cutting oil' 

I with the musie-mastcr without a sliillmg; hut it is 
I certainly some disagreeable. Ami here is the musie- 
niaster himself, if I am not niistiikin, wlio has got 
in at King St*ct, and i.s going to givil his lesson in 
Oxford Square. How fondly lie t^es his flddlc-ease, 
and yet with a sort of sorrow, as though it were tlie 
cctflin of his ladye love. 1 am distressed to hear our 
cr^me dc la cr6uie of cads call him ‘Mouiiseer,’ so 
derisively; and shall be stlill more irritated to see 
him presently, when the poor fellow has got down, 
parodying the action of a violinist, wijili his lingers 
upon iiU nose, at the immiiiont hazard 'of falling 
Imlcwards upon the Edgowaro Road. An enormously 
pbftly gentlenjan, who must, I think, by the way he 
walks, be somebody very particular,*g^ts in at Regent 
Street; he keeps us waiting a full minute, until lie 
sees ft' favourable time for leaving the kerbstone, and 
then inarches, as if to a solemn tune, across the road. 
Dh’ectly he touches the step, however, and manifests 
the iutentioa of pursuing tlntt maguihoent course to 
his seat, our cad sings out: ‘Ail right!’—and ‘the 
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^emperor,’ as lii aftervjurds (Jeferentially observed, 
^was shot in like coals.’ I ^ 

When I start aS two ajr’Yi for the City, I have still 
fewer companions, and tlinso of quite another kind. 
A new-miirried couple, wliom 1 h!i*'e observed in our 
onmibus at least lialf-a-dozen limes, embark from 
Ooiniaiight Terrace; and the lady remarks in a loud 
whi.siier to the genSlemiiii, that she never travelled in a 
inihlic coiiveyaiiee in all her life before, and that she 
does ijot tliiiik it is so had alter all, for that there 
sc'iiH to he no riffralT. I cannot help staring at this 
auihieious feifiaie a good deal, which puls liie man in 
a had temper. He observes, after a little time, with 
meamiig, tliat unless one wishes to bf»ViisuUed, it is 
heller to tike a cah; he regrct.s tliat ho did not do 
it, and she regrets that^ she didn’t do it—for tliey 
Ii ive not liad the great Avho shall-he-mastur’ marriage 
qiiesiion on yet—and our cad, as tliey get out at 
Tottenham Ootirt*Road, regrets* also that they did not 
do it, audibly. 

A middle-aged fomale^ is liere steered ill witlisdiffl- 
eulty I'rom hcliiiid; and wiien she lias got her breath 
again after tlie ascent—that is to say, in aboiy^^h’S 
iniimtos—endeavours to catch the conductor with flio 
srook of lier —shall I say portable tent? -It is exactly 
hko those patent f.rimojn dweliing-plaeL's exposed and 
ticketed ‘ For tlie Guiinls.’ I volunteer my services, to 
prevent lier overhalaneing lierself, and tlie following 
din’ogne hetweeh her and the official Ciisuos:— 

‘ Well now, what is it?’ 

‘ Let me out at Tucker .anhibsis’.’ 

Conductor, without direct reply, hut holloing over 
tile roof to the driver: ‘f say, IJob, hero’s a mad 
’oonian inside; biow’d if tiiere ain't.’ Then looking 
rajiidly Iroiii his friend to the strange Itidy, so as to 
eiig.ige the attention of ImiIIi partioj: ‘Now, ma’am, 
wdiei'O is it, again ? ’ , 

‘Tucker anI)il)ois’, you inipudeul, bad man.’ 

‘ 'I'liere; you lioard lier, didn’t yer, Rob ?’ and a peal 
o'" ’■ ngliter above us testilies to Rob’s appreciation. 

Altsr imiiieose dnlieiilly and tlio strictest cross- 
ex.iiuination, i elicit that she wants to ho set down at 
Tucker and Rihhs’s, Inien-dr.ipers in (Joruhill, and she 
almost sheds tears at my benevolent*!nterfcrence. ‘If 
1 want anything in liie niidwifory-Une,’ she says, a 
ji'is'-piiid letter to k Riilfer Court will meet with 
lier immediate and parlieiilar attention. 

Our ommhus is very crowded wlien it returns from 
tlie thly 11 tl^o evening. Jie«j;lea some of our morning 
passciigerA tliere is a tunaeuj -maid with a great baby, 
whom slie Viis found heiseit unable to carry further: 
it begins to Ast from the instant of its entrance, e.vcupt 
during a very s^,at interval m wl .eh it i.s excessively 
•sick. " Rjih are .JSopped, to our yreat joy, m Regent 
{’ireiis, in the ei*. .e of over BO^nauy fast ILansom 
cabs. At Jludi'‘'s, we had taken in a studious-looking 
youth, with a whole pyramid of biuj’as under his arm : 
notvvitlistaii' ^ig tlie noise .and the inipesfcct light,'and 
tluit baby, lie buries liimselr at once in his darling 
volumes. ' *it is it to liiiii that tlie indigo-merchant 
has got wore room tliaii Ise has any right to; or that 
the isank-clerk opposite is resting lliat wet umbrella 
upon ills boots ? ye wakes out of his dream at leiigtli, 
lieeause liis next .eighbour pokes liiui with his elbow, 
and cries: 

‘Hook, look, sir!—tiijre he goes across the street: 
ho ’ll be run over to a certainty, that he will; uo, he 
won’t—tliat’s Benson, sir!’ 

‘ Teiinysoii!—impossible! ’ says the hoy, although 
his face flushes over in a moment. 

‘Who s».id Tcuuyson, sir? I said Benson!’replies 
til. kold gentleman angrily. ‘lie’s seventy-tive years 
of age, if he’s a day, and is worth half a laillion, If 
he ’a got a penny. Bless my,soul and body, thiiBc 
our having seen Benson!’ ,‘ • . 

And ho kept on with that ridiculous mftain, until it ' 
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de cremo of cad^ probably rather exceeds a million souls. The language 

screamed after this spoken in Holstein and rtlie southern portion of 

[ton)l: ‘ Bless my soul Sciileswig is German, and all the sympathies and 

and body, ti>'nk of our having seen Benson 1’ tendencies of the people are German also. In Schleswig, 

__j_the inhabitants are of different races—Saxons; Danes, 

. r.r„xT-r.T..c xTTxxxr Friscs, und Anglcst but B'e Holsteiners are almost 

FRESH Fields and FASTURES new. J.xclu.sively of German descent. The Frises and Angles 

Neari.y all the continental countries nro yearly generally speak lycorriipted dialect, although in one 

overrun bj^swarms of English tourists, who nnglitily or two localities,purt; Frisian is said to he yet spoken, 

resemble the swallows in their migratory h^|^>lt8— The whole of the duchies liave at some remote period 

regularly crossing the sea in spring, and recrossing it in risen, as i44w/e, from the sea, as tiioiigh to form, in 


a4:tracted the notice of c 
who is a practical safirist^and screamed 
impulsive person down tlie^ew Rond: ‘Blei 
and body, ttj'iik of our having seen Benson 1 ’ 


autumn. Franco, Germany, tlie Notlicrbfnds, Switzer- conjunetiotAvitli the Danisli islands, a barrier between 
land, Italy, and tlie East, are all as familiar to our the North Sea and the Baltic; consequently, the land 
roving countlVnen as tlieir own island, or more so : is level, and the only hills of any magnitude are on tlie 
the countries.of avIucIi they know' the least are lliissia, cast aoast of Holstein. The greater portion of Holstein, 
Spain and Portugal, and Scamliiiavia. A single glance and the soutli-eastern portions of Schleswig, may bo 
at Briidslfaw’s Con linen tal Railway Map reveals the described as one rich alluvial plain, wtiere for scores of 
reason why tlie last-nicntioiicd eountries—putting aside miles at a stretch the traveller passes tlirough corn- 
politieiil and other eoriSideratioiis—ifre so little visited ti''ys'ind blooming meadows, and pastures sworitiiiig 
by our roving couritrynieti. in a w'ord, tliey are eompa- witli sleek ealtle. Tlie quantity of beef, pork, and 
ratively inaccessible as regard^ ineniis of inland-travel, butter e.xported (ci.l Hamburg) from tlicsu districts is 
Hamburg, we know, is yearly visited by erow-ds of incredibly great; and the breed of Holstein liorses is 
E^S^^li, wlio arrive either liy sea or land ; and there is faiueii throygirout tlie continent. Gencriiliy speaking, 
a very interesting country, tlie frontier of which life- tlie seeiiery reseinliles the finest and best cultivated 
rally adjoins-llaniburg; but liow many of the English parts of the midland and south-eastern counties of 
visitors to the latter jilacc ever think of penetratiiSg England ; but in addition to the quiet beauty of the 
into what is to them the terra incoijuita in question? huidscaiies, the traveller will find much to interest 
Not one in a hundred 1 And yet we may venture to linn on the score of novelty in the manners and cus- 
say, that vi'cro .they to make the experiiiieiit, they toms of tfie mdifstrioiis and thriving population—not 
would be richly rewarded by the novel and very peeu- to speak of those curious old cities and towns, Kiel, 
liar scenes tliey would behold. The coiintrj’’we .allude Gluckstadt, Kchleswig, h'lensburg. &.C., each and all 
to is Holstein, and concerning it, and its sister diieliy of of wliich are well worthy of a visit. Schleswig, the 
Schlqswig, wa? propose to discourse, and sliall iintieipatc capital of the duchy, especially, is a remarkable plaeo, 
some expression of gratitude from our hundred thousand eoiisisting chiefly of;;)ne street of the enormous length 
roving brethren, for at least hinting where a ‘ fresh field of thrci'mile.s, iiiliahited by about 13,000 people. So 
and pasture new’ is accessible to tliein. It is true that ancient is if, that a thousand years ago it was a stiH 
both Schleswig jind llolstom, from tho nature of their l.irger city, and of greater commercial importance than 
physical fiirmation, can Iiardly be traversed in winter at present. Like the other towns on the east or 
or in very wet W'eatlier; but the roads h.ave been ^-TJ.iltic coast of Sifldoswig-llolstein, it is situated at tlie 
much improved of late, and wlioever is willing to rough head o''a fioid or firtif, and the country around it is 
it a little—and this will prove quite agreeahle,<>)e) .se, exceedingly picturesque ainl lertile, and cultivated to 
by way of change from the enervating ease and luxury such a degree as to resemble one immense garden, 
of railway-travelling in other countries—may explore But it is one particular district of the duelues 
every nook and cArner at ids leisure So f,ir as regards we wish to coa.x our roving friends to honour with 
the southern portion of Holstein, there i.s no excuse their presence for ouce on a while, .as there, at least. 


of railway-travelling in other countries—may explore But it is one particular district of the duelues 
every nook and cArner at ids leisure So f,ir as regards we wish to coa.x our roving friends to honour with 
the southern portion of Holstein, tliere i.s no excuse tlieir presence for ouce on a while, .as tliero, at least, 
why even a delicate lady-tourist slioglil, not get a wc can safely iiroiiiise them sorflethiiig new—something 
glimpse of the countrj', lor there is an exccllcait railway that will iiiipart a tresh sensation, and probably evoke, 
—as we can vouch by jiersoiial experience, having too, feelini's of a different and higher nature tlinn 
travelled on it in a con^orttblc c.arriiigfi nra cost of are usually aroused by sight-seeing in beaten tracks. 
IHitlo more tharfa half-penny per mile—ruiinmg between The district to which we refer is that known as the 
Hamburg and Kiel—a distance of sixty-lr/e English Murs/ies. J’erinit not tlie more name to reiiel you, for 
miles—with brandies to Gliickstadt, Pomlsbiirg, ami vou must not let your fancy jump to tlie conclusion 
Neumunster. Sooner or later, we tlij’'A, tlie time will' ibat these Marslies are like i(io barren, swampy, 
come when the duellos will be intersicteil witli railways doleful spots wliieh bear the s.ame designation in 
througliout their Iqcgtli and hreautn, for there is no Eiiglaml. From the Elbe to .lutlaiid, or, in other 
country in the world where iron highways could lie wonts, all tiie west coast of Schleswig-Holstein, is fiat, 
constructed at les^ expenditure, owing to tlie absence treeless land, much of it of comparatively recent for- 
of any naturtl obstacles in tlie sliajie of^liills, valleys, niatioi., and so steadily does sand aciainiulate on the 
livers, &c., and the only drawback would be their coast, that allHhe ports, except Husuiti, have become 
liability to bo flooded ; but cnginecriirg skill miglit clioked up and inaecessible to any but tlie smallest 
perhaps overcome even this«serious danger. Were tliat vessels. The Marshes themselves extend from Husiiin 
the case, incalculable advantages would result to tlie in tlie south to Tondern in tlie nortli, occupying a vast 
blhabitants, by enabling them to (dispose rapidly of tract o,f country, tliroughout which there is not a single 
their commercial produce, and by opening up tlieir village or hamlet. Tlie whole district belongs, to the 
country to tourists, who would soon learn to resort Ditmarschians, or Marslimen—of Eriesland descent— 
to it as familiarly as they,, at present do to tlie who are pcailMnt-proprietors; and tlieir boast is, that 


Netherlands. 


from the earliest ages there never was a lord ovej 


A few years ago, the names of the duchies ■Were tliern, nor a serf among them. AH are free (md eqqal; 
peinfuBy familiar to tho reading public, in consequence all are hard workers, and partakers,»to a certahi 
of' their desperate and prolonged rebellion against degree, of the i;u(ie sabstantial comferts of life. But 
Denmark Proper—a rebellion promoted attd assisted you must not imagine from this that the Marslies are 
by Germany for obviously selfish ends; but we have a Uiopitui coininuiiity, with all things In common. So 
nothing4o # here with the political and perplexing far from such being the ease, we should suppose that 
intemaU^lp^ qnestiona involved in that quarrel, in few countries is property more rigidly held sau^, 
,Schl^l(ra|r);and Holstein together contain about 7000 and individual rights more strictly defined; and as to 
Squglii|liPlea of surface, and their present population the Ditmarschians’ independence as a class, we shall 
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find that they owe it as raueh to the natural pei;u- 
liarities of their country sis to any otiier cause. All 
alon^ the coast, tlie Marshes are protected from 
the inroads of tlie sea by lofty dikes, or bulwarks of 
earth, 20 to 40 feet high, and 50 to 80 feet in Jliick- 
ness, but for which, the entire country would speedily 
be converted into a watc^ wilderness. These dikes 
are miiuitained at enornious cost, which is ‘lefriiycd 
by five separate unions of the pmsaut-propnetors 
of the Marshes. The hitter, as we have said, do not 
contain a single hamlet. Every housi'i"Hsm(ls (juite 
alone, and is built upon an artificial i\y hillock, 
called a wmft; and all around it extend flic richest 
of grazing-lands, meadows, and cornfields, on a dead- 
level plain, intersected in .every direction by ditidies to 
dr.ain off tfie water. Tl.e people pass these ditches by 
the aid of leapiiig-poles, in tlm same niaiiiicr as the 
dwellers in the Kens of Lincolnshire pa.sscd frtjju field 
to field, and, in fact, as we believe they I'et do in s sine 
parts of that reinarkahlo English county. A sort of 
small deep moat usually eiiciixdea the warft itself, so 
that the isolated dwelling is quite like a fortiihcc of the 
olden time. So soft and moist is the ric!i«soil, that it 
is difficult to traverse the country, except wlion the 
summer's sun has hardened the roads; hut in the rainy 
season, and in winter, even the natives cannot go any 
distance except on the tops of the dikes. Most of the 
warfts, or mounds, on wliieh the liouscc arc huilt, were 
first raised centuries ago, but liiivc Hecn rcifaircd and 
enlarged from time to time. Oecasionally, they arc 
of very considerable size, tbcir level tops affording 
ample space for a large farmbon.Y. Earns, oiitlunhl 
ings, and even gardens. Tlic.se warfts, tbu.s crowned 
with tiieir comfortable and airi licii.scs and boniestcads, 
rise like islands—and such their moais lift rally rciiiler 
j them—amid a sea of luxnri.int vegetation, oohroken 
by any object of size ; for there are no vniinn/ hills or 
hillocks, no rocks, and neither trees nor hiislu’s gSov 
I in tlie marsh itself, whore nothing sf. mgs higher lliaX 
i the ears of whe.it or the luxnrnlit stalks of rape* toed. 

i'ew scenes, in any coifiitrv in the world, can be 
more striking ar.d impressive lo’tbo stranger than that 
which he beholds on a sunny day from the summit 
of the dike—the briny Genuaii Ocean roaring close up 
on one side, and on (lie other, the smiling eiiitivated 
plain, nothing dividing the.se but the eartlicii bulwark 
on which he stands. In many places at fiooil-tide, the 
sea rises more than twenty feet above the level of the 
land, which, of course, it would instai.lly overwhelm 
were the dike to give wa\'. One traveller, .Mr Theo¬ 
dore Mugge, thus strikingly depicts the scene we have 
alluded to; ‘It is wlicn standing on the top of tlnsc 
dikes, along which tlie road usually runs, and looking ’' 
down into tlie marsh, tlint the peculiar and iiionotoiiuus 
character of the country appears most strikingly—as 
behind the walls of a fortress lies the green fertile level 
below, intersected by numerous water-ditches, which 
the inhabitants of the Marshes pass by means of Icaping- 
polcs. On tli^ fields between these ditches, wdieat, 
barley, oats, and be.ans grow thick and high; and the 
fresh grass is covered with Jicrds of liandsonie cows 
and horses, that neigh and low cheerily to you as 
you pass. The substantial iiouses peep out frovii their 
thickets of bushes and gardens, filled wdth fine vege¬ 
tables, and rich crimson stocks and pinks of remarkable 
beauty. But if you turn away your ^'ew from this 
scene of plenty to the opposite side of the dike, tlie 
blessing seems changed-into a curse. There is the 
gray rolling desert in everlasting nistior. raging round 
the dVellings of man, as if eager fortius destruction; 

! and instead of herds of sleek cows and human habi¬ 
tations surrounded with all the signs of peace and 
comfort, the white sails of ships, and porpoises and 
seals, a^ flocks of scH'amiftg curlews, and the ceaseless 
roar of the w»ves as they break upon the dike.' 

We pause here to mention, that although of late' 


Jears no scriou^ calamiiV has occurred through an 
irruption of the sea, yet woat|Bwful inundations fre¬ 
quently Iiappened in fonny ages, when the dikes were 
less capable of resisting gales setting de.odson the coast 
at high tides. History records, tli.-S; in 1.1C2 a score or 
two of parishes were destroyed, with all theig dwellers; 
in 1412, .above 20,000 people poiislieil from a similar 
disaster; and in f421, in a single night 100,000 lives 
were lost. Again, in ],'):!2, there was aiinslier inroad 
of tliejsea well-nigli as disastrous; and little more than 
a gencriilinn siib.soqiioiit to that, the most frightful of 
all occurred, when, on the whole coast of Friesland, it 
IS cah iilatcd that 400,000 people perished. Wc have 
alrcaily mentioned that the ports hiive'oyeeoitie choked 
iipwiili sand, which certainly seems primii-Jtii-ic evi¬ 
dence tliat the sea is now,bringing trilnite to tlie^laiid ; 
and yet, were it not for the guanliiin-dike,s,'that same 
sea would qnicklj^nsnrp the whole of the Marshes; and 
there is abnnihiiit historic evidence to shew tlrat the 
ocean has for many hunilrcds'of years preyed rcinnrse- 
Ics.sly on Kricsland; ani torn away vast tracts iff the 
country— though, after all, we must admit it was in a 
maimer only regaining what had once been itaf'it^tn 
iin.lisimtcd domain. Above .all, we must hear in t.iind, 
til.It however terrible an enemy the sea liffs been to the 
Ih-ieslanders, and watitlil'nlly as they have still to 
guard against its open assiiults, yet it is to tlie sea 
tliey owe that imlependenee of which they are so 
proud, liiliaisely imlmed, as they always wore, with 
a bitter hatred of .arislocratical rule, they successfully | 
resisted lor ages every attempt of princes and nobles ' 
to reduce them to serfdom. 'When the American ' 
war commenced, Wa.sliijigton is rci>orted'to have said i 
to hi.s connirynion that tlicir conrury would prove the 
best of cng.iieor.s iii tlicir favour; ami the same might 
be said of tlic iMarsbes, for invading forces always 
found the jieasiintrv wirb a little fortress on every 
warft, while the thons,anils of ditches they encoun¬ 
tered proved fatal obstructions to heavily armed 
sui lers, who could not leap them like the active and 
piact.aed natives. Moreover, if the invaders appeared 
likely to get the upper hand, the Eneslaiidera, ns a 
last and certain means of efl'ccting their deliverance, 
opened the sluices of the dikes, and tlie sea rushed in, 
and riithle.ssly swept away the mail-clad barons and 
their li.apless «‘(aincra wliilst the Mar,slimen regained 
tlicir warfts, and tlience securely witnessed tho 
destruction of their foes—and alas 1 of their own herds 
and eoriYitVs also; hi#t tjip latter lo.ss eonid be 
repaired time, and was 9s nothing Aeighed agair«t 
the preser''q^tion of hherty. Even under the rule of 
Denmark—v 'ikli whieli eountry they have no eoiiimon 
tic in the sliapfSci^' descent, or language, or sympathy, 
or mutual interi v' -tho Marslitn Ttianaged to retain 
almost a.s much re.il freedom as i^cr, and to preserve 
their pociih.ar laws and customs little clianged even to 
this day. > 

We have jveral narrativ^ of tho life led by the 
dwellers in 'he Marshes, but the most graphic is that 
eoiifained ... f tcharmiiigly written little book, ree^tly 
puMislied,* and we shall n'bw borrow from it a passage 
or two descriptivo of the homes on the warft. The 
author—or antlmress possibly—describes the visit of 
a stranger, who crosses tlie moat by a bridge, and 
ascends the warft, ‘ on which stood a long low brick- 
housc, built in the form^of a crescent, with stable and 
farm-buildings adjoining it behind. The roof was tiled, 
the window.s had high shutters, and in front was a 
little garden, filled with beds of the beautiful dark-red 
carnations of tlie marsh, and wonderfully large stock- 
gillj flowc^, mignonette, apd various other flowers and 
slimbs. Tho beds were hedged round with boxwood^ 
and before the house were lour tolerably Itwge UudH 
-a____.. t . ; ...-. ■' 

• Life in the Mturshts nf Sohlenrig^llotaleinf Translated from tlie 
German. Bidnbargh: Conatatile. tftM. • « ‘ 
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tr«e«, whoso tops had been ^ept bi^o by the breezes would bo accessible. In that situation, too, their open 
from *the sea. The gsrdeni with its thick hedge or doors oft receive benighted wanderers, who would 
hawthorn and broom, lay Aowards tlic slope of the otiicrwiso he lost, and perish for lack of shelter; for 
warft, whiclv-was itself planted with garden-vegetables.’ in stormy weather tlie mist is blinding, and piercingly 
The stranger is lic^pitably received by tlia muster of cold. ^ The little cliurclies arc very strongly built—a 
the house, wlio is thus described: ‘ Like all tlie Fries- necessary precaution in their exceedingly exposed 
landers, he hud large hones, was of middle stature, thin situations. Tlie autlior wlj liave quoted beautifully 
, and sinewy; and his countenance, with its broad higli and pathetically idludcs lO them, lie says: ‘ There 
’forehead aitd blue eyes, bad an expression of good sense stainls the bouse of Ood^ elooe upon the rising billows, 
and firmness. Altliough be was a man well-to^alo in The foam often reaches to the golden cross, and moro 
the world, he yet wore the common short round .liickct. than oncoriw’^ave seen the walls and the foundations 
and shirt-collar turned.down over a cololirod nocker- tremble bi^^batli the terrific violence of the waves; 
chief.’ There was a substantial dinner, tlie first course moro than'once liave the noise of the waters and the 
consisting of ifluoup made of meat and fish ; the latter howling of the storm been so groat, tliat the kneeling 
being eels, winch swarm in tlie ditches, and atlbnl worsliippcrs witliin could noj hear the voice of their 

savoury dishes. ‘The soup was followed Iiy an enor- prc.aelier.Yes, dear sir, tlie churchliere is, for 

mouB "joint of mc.at, beans, &c., all well prepared ; the many a fearful and anxious soul, a true comfort from 


bread white and good; tlie dislies of blue stoneware. 


IVhen at night they awake in their beds, and 


such as is used in En^and; the taUic-linen was niee lie:*' tlie liowling of the storm, when every rafter 
and clean, and in everytlnng that love of order and trembles, and the roof creaks above their heads, then 
clean^.incss was manifested for wliicli the Frieslanders, they hearken anxiously-to the roaring of the sea, tliink 
as well as their kinsmen the Ilutcli, are celebrated, of tlieir dikes, .and fold tlicir liands in prayer; and 
Afrfir dinner, tlie host placed a llask of w inc on the wlien tlie piorniug conies, tlicy liaston out, look up 
table, in honour of Ids guest, for in that country tile hero tow'ard.s tlie spot where stands the little church, 
duty is not liigh, and wine is cheap; lie called also for and when their eje catches the gleaming of the golden 
a large round cheese.’ There are no springs of wattfe cross, new hope enters into their hearts.’ 
in the Marslies, .and tlie pcojile liave reservoirs for rain- In conclusion, .all the recent travellers in Schlcswig- 
watcr; and wlien tliat falls short, filter the muddy Holstein wdiosc narratives wo liave read, agree that 
(Jitch-water, whiuli even wlien boiled is foul and salt, the Jlaralsmeii afG a very thriving set of people, and 
and must be medicated with brandy, or infused with becoming more prosperims every year. Tliis prosperity 
tea or coflee. Afte" jlioe.,' tho . w.ss sliewn i would be materially enhanced were good roads by some 
tbitviJ)<r*'house, and hero is ,an account of the means loturew the M.irslics, and raitw,ays intro- 

, flO'veltics he beheld. ‘Each spot was beautifully kept, dueed into Schleswug, .then, they could promptly 
clean, and in good order; the walls wore cither painted dispo.se of the prodi^.-e of their fields, aim Vouitf'oc | 
white, or striped with pule yellow; and this is done every brought into direct communication witli tlieir great :i 
year, to prevent the .approach of I crniin. The wooden market—Haiiiliurg. Their social isolation would also i 
roofs were paintfd over with red Or blue oil-pnint, and be broken up in a measure, and good, wo should hope, |! 
the high bright windows admitted plenty of fresh air; wsrtid result therefrom, altliougli even now tbo Fries- I 
the floors and tables wore well swepfand shining; tlie /.iuders oi the oKl scliool bewail the introduction of j 
chair-cushions were stufifed with sea-grass, wliile two ncw-fargled luxuries atd fashions among yet it | 

engravings in black frames were liung up in tlioipesol i.s rarely that any fiirmci* is given to citrayagaut j 
—the large room which in summer is used bolli as the habits, fi.r the iirudAit and tiirifty vigtiles of the ; 
sitting-room and the state and guest apartment—and Friesland r-n e are deeply rooted. Tlio land itself of , 
between them wks an old lioupe-clock, winch liad tlie Marslies is of greater value than any other in flio 1 
evidently belonged to the grandl'allier, if not to tlie ducliies, owmg to its astonishing and never-failing j 
great-grandfather of the familyi: At tk" wall stood fertility. Some districts are solely devoted to pastu- 
two beautiful old wardrobes, made of tl’o Wood of tlie rage, and otiicrs cxclusivelv arable. Most of the cattle 
walnut-tree, riclily ornumentud with the most skilful are brought here in tlic sha]'o of vast lierJs of lean | 
carvings; which proved ^hakliere, as fanbi/k as two kiiie from the burreii wastes of ,T..t!:'.ud, expressly to 1! 
cqntnries,_tlic att of wood-cstrving had been Wnowii and he fatteiu d for the market.s of Hamburg, Kiel, Husam, i 
highly prized; and between these wavdiyics, which i,c. ’I'iie native cattle are a peculiar breed, red- j 
contained the clothing of the diirerei^t'oTiembers of miloun'd, and largc-boncd—in which respect they 
the family, Tlieobald remarked rcvci''..'. great chests. *'rc.semblc their masters—and yield sometimes as mucii j 
studded over witlWlqrge brass platei^and nails; these as thirty to forty quarts of mill; daily, tliough not of I 
contained the famyir-linen, the great quantities of the best quality for producing butter, 
which astonislied tlie young traveller. It is, liowover. Take them ail in all, the Marshes of Sclilcswig- 
the pride of tlie iiyxabitants of tlie mar.sh, and indeed Holstein arc certainly one of the most remarkable of 
of all the pcasaints of Schleswig, as well aj'of Holstein, the m,.ny isolj,ted tracts of country in Europe,'and 
to_ possess a largo supply of bed and table linen, along the dwellers in them arc a very'mtetcsting though 
With fine furniture; for it is in tliis w.ay tli.at tlieir little known people, 
weaiih and tidiness can !)(»• known, and much of it » 

descends as an lieir-loom from one generation to 

another. Every young woniiui, vijlien slie marrii'S, , A I) V E K S A E I A. 

brings one or more of such brass-plated trunks filled s 

,with linen and household stuffs into the house of lier nouxiso si-ecui.a of akchimbpe8. ^ 

ntJaband; and tlie more she V^ings, the more slio is Of all the, intentions nserihed to ArcJiimedcs, tlioro is 


jedandinftvia. , while it rode at onclior in tlio liarbourvof Syracuse, 

'.'Aia’lbiere are no villages in the Marshes, there are, and lie himself w'as shut up within the walls of that 
of ;COnr«e* no village-schools^ but the childfen receive city. The fact, however, seems not to have been 
adieoent education from itinerant schoolmasters, wli» go called in question till the time of Descartes. That 
from ws^. to warftj^ and stop awliilc at eacli in turn; philosopher, trusting to certain Optical laws which 
but in venter, and in wiet weather, these perambula- he had discovered, and wBich, though just, were not 
tiotts are eflbctulitly atopiwd. The churches are built sufficiently compr^naive, ventured to dpriy the posai- 
fm .'tbe dikes, (I for tberUfis no other site where they bility of constructing specula which could hum'at so 
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great a distance. His authority was then an over¬ 
match for tlie testimony of all antiquity: his opinion 
prevailed; and till tile experiments which we are about 
to notice wore made, the mirrors of Archimedes were 
regarded as a chimera. 

For some year.s prior to 1747, tlio Frcncli nathralist 
Buft’on had been cngageiXn the prosecution of tlioRc 
researclios upon heat wliiciiljie afterwards published in 
the first volume of tlie Supplenicnt to Jiis Natural 
History. "Without any previous knowledge, ns it would 
•scum, of the mathematical treatise of / fjIllKjjnius (ir.-;, 
in v hich a sjnii.\r invention 
of tile sixth century is described,* BufTonVas led, in 
ejiite of tlie reasonings of Descartes, to conclude that 
a speculum or series of specula might' be constructed 
sufficient to obtain results little, if at all, inferior to 
those attributed to the invention of Arebiniedei. 

This, after encouiitering many diflieulties, which lie 
bad foreseen witli great acuteness, and obviafl'd with 
equal ingenuity, he at length succeeded in efTcefing. 
In the spring of 1747, he laid before the Froiy-h 
Academy a memoir whii'h, in his ’ culleeted works, 
extends over upwards of eighty jiages. • this paper, 
lie describes himself as in possession of an appanifiis 
by means of v iiielx lie could set fire to planks at the 
distance of 200, and even 210 feet, and melt metals 
and metallie minerals at distances v.arying from 
twenty-five to forty feet. Thi.s apparatus lie describes 
as eoraposed of lOS plain glasses^ silvered on the 
b.a'ck, each six inches broad by eight iiiehcs long. 
These, he says, were ranged in a large wooden frame, 
at intervals not exceeding the third of an inch ; so that, 
bj' means of an adjustment beh.^id, each should be 
movable in all dircclions iiiilependenlly of the rest— 
the spaces between the glasses bmiig ‘nrther of use in 
allowing the operator to see from behind II ■ jioint on 
which it behoved the various disks to ha converged. 

These results ascerliiined, JiuHbn's next impiiry^jj-as 
how far they com spouded with tl.^ie .ascribed to 
miiTors of Areliiuieiles—the ni(|it particular aemunt el 
w bieli is given by the Mi'.*,ii.iiis Zonaras and Tzetzes, 
both of the twelfth cenlnry-t •“ Arehirnedep,’ says the 
first of these writers, ‘having received the rays of the 
run on a mirror, byitlie thiekness and polish of wliieh 
they were reflected and united, kindled .a’fiame in the 
air, and darted it with fall violence on the ships which 
were anchored within a certain distance, and which 
were accordingly reduced to ashes.' Tlie same Zonar.as 
relates that Froclus, a celebrated matlKMnnfici.'in of the 
sixth century, at the siege of tlonstnntinoiile, set on fire 
the Thracian fleet by means of brass mirrors. Tzetzes 
is yet more particular, lie tells us, tliat wlieu tlie 
Roman g.alleys wore witiiin a how-sliot of the city-w.i v,, 
Archimedes caused a kind of liexagonal speculum, willi 
Ollier smaller ones of twenty-four facets each, to be 
jilaccd at a proper distance; that lie moved these by 
means of hinges and plates of metal; that the hexagon 
was bisected by ‘ the meridian of summer and winter; ’ 
that it was placed oppusj._te tlie sun; and that a great 
fire was tlius kindled, which consumed tlie lienian 
fleet. ^ 

From these accounts, we may conclude that the 
mirrors of Archimedes and Uuffon were not very 
dilTerent either in tlieir construction or efifeels. No 
question, therefore, could remain of the latter having 
revived one of the moat beautiful invei^ioiy of former 
Umes, were there not one circumstance which still 
renders the antiquity of it doubtful: the writers con¬ 
temporary w^th Archimedes, or nearest his time, malte 
no meiition of these mirrors. Livj^ wh.) is so fond of 
the marvellous, and Polybius, whoso accuracy so great 
an invention could scafeely have escaped, are altogether 
sUent on the subject. Plutarch, who has collected so 


l^any particular rfelatine to Archimedes, speaks no 
wore of it than tbo forr-i^r twew and Galen, wlio lived 
in the second century, ir the nrst writer by wliom wo 
find it mentioned. It is, ifowcver, difficuyi to conceive 
how the notion of sucli niirror-s i|)aving ever existed' 
could have occurred, if tiiey never had been actually 
emiiloyed. The idea is greatly above the roach of 
those minds which are usually occupied in inventing: 
falsehoods; and if the mirrors of Arehirpedes are « 
fietiou, it must he granted that they arc tlio fiction of 
a phifosopbor. 

» 

NO- IT.—SOKCEltV ANP SCIKKCT. 

In (be year 175S, three old women, coPi remned to death . 
for sorcery, were brought, by order of the ompress- 
(lueeii, from Croatia to Vieun,a, to undergo examination. 
Tie’ question was, not ^hcllier sucli a crime Ckisted, 
for thnl no one engaged in tlio trial seems ever to have 
doubted, but wluStlier it could .fiistly be imputed to the 
prisoners. Antony von Haoiiyia distiiiguislied iiliysieian, 
a fellow of m.any learnocl societies, an Aulic councillor, 
and Pnmarius ITofesso? of Medicine in the University 
of Vienna, was, witli Iii.s colleague the Bar^ von 
Sweitcii, appointed a commissioner to conduct ^le 
Jiiipiiry. After reading over tlic depositi«BS produced at 
’^le tri.'d \\ ilh the greatest care, and interrogating the 
culprits tliemselves most rigorously, the commissionefs 
came to the conclusion that the three old women were 
not witelic.s, and prevailed witli tbeenjpress to set them 
at liberty. It was this incident cliiefly, from the excite¬ 
ment it created, which induced Voii U.aen to write the 
exlraordiimry treatise, whose views and reasonings 
liave, yet more than its rarity, won fer it a place 
amongst the idioicest x’ly.nXm of oiir public libraries. 

Until wc .saw this work, «p were foolish«rnough to 
tliinlr that a liclief in wilclicrafl was utterly incon- 
sbteiit witii a very moderate amount of scientific 
know ledge. V-'e knew Imt little, it must he owned, of 
(ho Anstriftn idiosyncrasy ; for it is abundantly clear, 
f'•r^nl Von ilaen’s treatise,* that this man—than whom 
u 1 pb^'sieiaii in Gcruiany was, during the latter part of 
tlic eighteenth century, held in higher estimation—did 
not only, iti common with bis learned colleagues, believe 
ill wilcberaft, but regarded it as a disease, a knowledge 
of whoso treatment v>as of the bast importance to the 
pliy“ii ian, and aetuayy devoted to its study no iiieon- 
sideiMblc ^irfioii of a long and laborious life. To this 
conclusion, it is true, we did not eomc at once; on the 
conlrarilwe uere at firsj^ratlier inclined to regard this 
curious vilflme as of a pi?cc with flwift’s ‘modest 
propos.al 'bo turn the foundlings of Dublin to account 
as articles vf food. But before wc liad glanced, over 
fifty pagc.s, were eonvinced tliat this view was 
utterly tiiiteniil and tliat the . uthor was thoroughly 
.and painfully ii," most. * 

And upon what authorities, do3^tbe reader suppose, 
did this learned person, so lately us tlio year 1774, 
ground his Vlief in the crime of sorcery'? Wholly—if 
we except Vue cases of tlio P^typtiau magi, the "Witch 
of Eiidor and the demoniac possessions recorded in 
the New Testament—on, the pretended miracles of 
Apollonius, and sundry equally exceptionable passages 
from the fathers and canons of tlio church. On 
the scriptural ■ 'ustrations of his argument we are 
precluded, for obvious reasons, from dwelling; but we 
may venture to remark, in reference to the cases of 
demoniac posse-ssion, tliV only a very few of them, can 
possibly be so ivrested ns to be included in the category 
of reputed sorcery. At anyrate, they were all of on 
extraordinary cliaracter, and appeared on an extra¬ 
ordinary (Occasion; so that from thoni no general 

•Its fnUtitlo is: Antonii do Ham S.C.S.A. 

Aiilicu ft Arehiatri, JHetiieina in Atma et Antttuiatkut 'ttm0ir^ 
sitate Yimnmti Prsjtmris INimterii, plttfiumjat JNiSlWiwst 
Soeittaium Socii, Qa Maou. U6*r. y^eaiw: . .. *' 
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conelusion can be drawn to the ot'dinary cases of 
common life. p ' ' 

' Of tlie illustrations which the Viennese professor 
|>as culled |'rom profane Instory, we sliall venture to 
; translate hut tw^—one from Apollonius, and one 
ftiita St Jerome’s lue of St Hilary the Hermit. And 
should th6 reader, after peiu»in)i them, hesitate to 
believe that the Austrian savant could bo actually in 
'earnest in pffering such evidciice in support of such a 
case, we would assure liim, that not only is tins tlie 
fact, but that the illustrations in question absolutely go 
further to substanti.ite las theory than a.iy other two 
witliin the compass of lii.s volume. 

Our first qisytation, then, sliall be from Apollonius. 
This man was a famous tlioiirgist of Asia Minor, wdiom 
the enemies of revelation, in the infancy of the cliiircli, 
setuj^ ns a rival to Jesus Ch'nst. A narrative of las 
■0-callcd miracles, which seem to have been wrought 
Clliefly at Ep'iesus, was given to tilic world in tlie 
second century. It is a. mass of the merest rubbish, 
amongst wliicli, however, it is not diilicult to deteet 
at intervals fragments wlacli have been manifestly 
purjjjjiied from Gospel liistory. It is not from these, 
liOTvever, but from a imieli more eliaractcristie class of 
miracles, tbii4..we select our illustration. A postileiiee 
broke out at Ephesus, winch ^pollomus was sent f«r 
to allay. He deniunded, for a siii-offeriiig, some noted 
enemy of the gods, and one was speedily found. An 
aged beggar, wljo bad long infested the streets of 
Ephesus, was the victim selected. Hun, Apollonius 
ordered ‘to be buried alive, beneath a pile of stones, 
near the temple of tlie Tynan Hereules. In no lomr 
time the plague was stayed ; but when the deligiited 
populace proceeded, by their deliverer’s eoiiiniand. to 
disinter the viecim, a strange metamorphosis iiad taken 
place. On tlie sjiot wlu're tlie beggar had been en¬ 
tombed, was strotciied tlie body of .a dog! And on tliis 
anecdote, whose'autheiiticity lie can see no ground for 
questioning. Von Ilaeii lays a stress oiilj'- inferior to 
that which lie attaches to an iiicideiit in Jerome. A 
young man of the city of Ga/.a, iii Syria, fell deeply in 
k)ve with a pious maiden of the iieiclihourhood. He 
attacked her in vain witli all the artillery of love; so 
that, ill despair, he resolved to repair to Menipliis, then 
the residence of many famous sorcerers, to ...eek the 
aid of magic. At Meiii]ihis, lic.^ijouriiej] during many 
months. At length, being fully instructed hu the art, 
he returned to Gaza. Beneath tlie threshold of the 
house where the lady livc(\ he secretly di/iiosited a 
bjazen talisimfci, overwrosght with ‘lia^d Lord-' and 
uncouth figures.’ Tiie effect was magieaU the lady 
became furious; she tore her hair, sliQr*>>fisbed her 
teeth, she repeated ineessantly the iiajgit of him whotiii 
she had driven f'roin her presence, /lii this state, she 
was brought befom Hilary. Tlieli^tlie demon that 
possessed her fouiio voice: he was no willing instru- 
nieut in the conjurpfion, he assured the holy man; lie 
looked back jj-itli regret upon the plea/jres lie had 
foregone at Memphis;‘but until the talisman was 
destroyed, tlie spell that bound liim^ could not be 
broken. But the saint was not to be so deeoivod. 
Batan, he said, had been a liar from the beginning, and 
the aocursed thing he would not handle; but in the 
pame of God and the Holy Church, he commanded the 
; demon to release the maiden. And he, having cried 
^Ith a bitter cry, came out of her; and from tlat hour 
damsel was made whole, f * 

Ifttre dwelt so long on this portion of "Von 
Wien’a treatise, that we have' not Jeft ourselves room 
f|{f;;i^tiM the arguments by which lie essays to refute 
the which have been urged against the 

eidsteitce of divination. We pass on to the last, ^nd 
by far tlje ^ost curious chapter in the volume, which 
aniMes to tlie method e of discovering and treating 
n^ical disaftaess^..' " 

^tect the exist^e o£ supernatural agency in 


disease, much caution, he assures us, is necessary in 
the physician i the imputa^tion of sorcery should nut 
be readil}' admitted. No absence of the, ordinary 
symptoms, no uncommon alteration of the course of 
the distemper, should be suflicietit to infer tliis con- 
eliisiifii; for tliese may ari^ from unknown natural 
causes. What, then, are t/-i marks of certain incanta¬ 
tion? Von Ilaeii liolds.^'^tliat if in any uncommon 
disease tliere sliall be found—in tlie stufUiig of the 
cusliinns, or ceiling of the room in which the patient 
lies, or iq^i^eatliers or cliafl'of his bod, or about the 
door or undw the tliresliold of his house—any strange 
cliani.cter» images, bones, hair, seeds or roots of plants; 
and if, upon tlie removal of these, or upon convoying 
the patient into another apartment, he shall suddenly 
recover; or if tlie patient himself, or his friends, shall 
call to tlicir aid a wizard, by whom the malady shall 
he removed; or if insects or animals which do not 
locyfo I.i the human body; or if stones, metals, glass, 
knives, plaited liair, or pieces of pitch, be ejected 
fijiim particular parts of tlie body, of greater size, and 
weiglit, and figure, tlian could be supposed to make 
tlicir w'liy tlirougli those parts without greater dila- 
ccratioii oi*'llie pa.ssagcs—then, that in all these cases 
the disease is magical. He then proceeds to inquire 
wlicllier tlic phvsiciaii may jiresumo to remove the 
instruments of iricaiitiition, in order to relieve the 
patient, vuthout incurring the imputation of impiety 
by iiitcrfijying wit.i the implements and furniture of 
the devil; and after iiiany argunieiits pro and con, at 
last formally concludes, that after approacliiiig them 
with all due eurerrioiiy and ri’spcc.t, and after imploring, 
with siiilahlo ardofcr and devotion, the protection of 
Heaven in siieh a perilous iiiidert.iking, he aioy attempt 
to intermeddle, and Iiiay occasionally expect a favour- 
.able issue. 

Such are tlie views, and reasonings, and conclusions, 
on^flie subject of sorcery winch were entertained by 
X-‘”e of the elite (vf tlie faculty at Vicuna during the 
daltiT ^lart of the eigl^'|teenth century. This man, be 
It oliserved, was not in liv* dotage; and he jiowliere 
evinces any fear of e£icounteriiig ridicule ou account 
uf ins opiiiiuiis. U IS a strange piiciiomciioii. 

__ - _ft_ __ 

A N ' E L E r II A N T - R I D E. 

I NKVEn had ‘ an adventure’ but once, and now I mean 
to relate it. It occurred in the year 1825, during tlie 
prosecution of the first Burnicso war, when I wuis loft 
on sick-report, much to iiiy disgust, at Rangoon, whilst 
my regiiiient was witli the grand army iu advance, 
yiider Sir Areliibald Campbell. 

Everybody knows now, wliat nobody knew then, the 
extreme disadvantage we w'cre under at commencing 
tlie war during tlie most unpropitious senson of the 
year, when tlie country near Rangoon is almost entirely 
uiiilei w’atcr. Tlie flat coast and mangrove-shores 
become a fertile liotbcd for miasma, oiery green and 
exuberant pool a liall of revelry for .fever and pesti¬ 
lence. But at the tinip I speak of, in September, 
tlie water, or most of it, bad disappeared, leaving 
behind all the quick and luxuriant growth of vege¬ 
tation that so soon invests the neighbourhood with 
the beauty derivable from the richesi shades of colour 
on tree, ai;d s^irub, and leaf. From the town, witli its 
wooden stockade, for two miles, up to the low range 
of hills on wliich glows and glitters the stupendous 
Shoe Dagon pagoda, the whole way appeared but an 
extensive serieij tff rich, unwalled fields, gardens of 
fruits and vegetables, copses of bananas, and ponds of 
almost invisible water, over whicii nature had woven a 
carpet of deceptive verdure. 

Rangoon was no longer the wretched sent of disease, 
comparative famiu% and desolation, which it had been 
a few months back. Tlio natives had fiocked back in 
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numbers; the }iouse8 were rebuilt; the shops began to 
be refilled by Chinese; wkilst the adjoining country 
was once more peopled, and even the deserted keowms, 
or monasteries, began to resume their look of cheerful 
habitation; for there is no class of the Burmese more 
cheerful and courteous tls^ the priests. I wa# con¬ 
valescent, and my medica^riend—how frequently it 
happens tlint the physician »ally becomes th« friend I 
—approved of ray taking a little relaxation by raml)lea 
in the country near the stockade, for it still might be 
unsafe to extend them into the interior. decided 

that we were to go together to witness "Vie funeral 
obsequies of a phoniji, or priest, of great repwted learn¬ 
ing, whoso death, happening when war wa.s at its 
hottest, had been looked upon by tlie Burmese as a 
puldie calamity. It is a sight seldom seen by ICnro- 
peans, and great preparations had lieen made for tlic 
ceremony. 'Die body liad, as is usual, undergone tlio 
process of embalming, after whieli it is coveretl 1^ a 
layer of melted wax, to prevent injury from atmo¬ 
spheric action. Tliis is, in turn, overlaid witti sheets 
of leaf-gold, and in this state it awaits tlio final 
pyroteelitiic display wliicli constitutes tbh i^^neral. 

The day arrived, and with it my friend, wlio had 
been furtiin.ite enougli to obtain an elepliant—one of 
tliri'c whose services for tlie procession bad licen 
granted by tlie commissariat for tlie grand rerenioiiy. 
The ground eliosen was within half a mile of tlio 
outer stockade, a plain of some e.xtJht, slanSing down 
seaward, and overlooked hy a dismantled pagoda, 
better known as tlie Wliite Iloiise picket, liavirig 
formed a strong fortified position i^f tlie enemy until 
it fell into our liainis, wlicii it oecamn oiu' of our 
outiiosts. When we readied t',jc seeue of disptai', 
iminonse crowds Iiad !dre<nly asseni.aed, the proces¬ 
sion round Rangoon heiiig over, and tlio final rite 
iihout to liegin. On an elevated stage of wood and 
iiamlioo, gaudily dceoraU'd wilii e' lblenialic dcv\'ea 
in goid-luaf, stood the cofiin, by* no means of 
lugubrious (ippoiimnce, for it <»'ns likewise '+'erlaid 
willi gilding. As wc iip|»oacbcd, soinewliat delayed 
by the unusually restless lenJ|)er of our elcplniiit, 
wiiidi tlie malioul, or driver, ascribed to discomposure 
at ttie siglit of so ttiany people, the colIin was being 
removed from tlie stage to a very Iiigh veniele or ear, 
on wliieli also a platform was oreeted. A moving mass 
of Burmese, bearing flags, banners, images of lieities, 
and iny tide bhiKons, surrounded the cur; bo's and girls 
danced and clianted us tiic colIin was deposited ; and 
as we drew still nearer, we discovered tliat tlie strange 
images wliicli were ailixed to tiie ear were stuck over 
wall all manner of pyroteelmics —rockets, &c. A 
large assemlilage of pliongis stood hy, wliilsl a few* 
golden tees, or umbrellas, deelured tlie presence of 
iiifluential cliiefs. Tliere were not many of tlio fair 
sex; but a score or two of elderly women, in yellow 
raiment, were pointed out ns belonging to a sacer¬ 
dotal sisterhood—Buddliist mins. Directly behind tlie 
cofiin was a c'ilimon ready loaded, and levelled with 
precision ; wliilst in front, the space was clear of the 
crowd, to prevent aeeidents. • 

Meanwhile, our elcphant’e fretfulness seemed to 
increase, nor could all tlio ctTorts of tlie maliout control 
it. In fact, we were afterfrards informed tliat tliis 
man was a stranger to the animal, whose necustumed 
conductor was sick in hospital. At last t#ere was a 
signal, the blare pf a most discordant horn, and tlien 
the cannon was fired, the rockets, tlie fireworks let 
OB’, witli a rAar and a blaze, and|a shout of multi¬ 
tudinous voices, that not only sliook 4lie whole space, 
but tbrfified the already excited elephant into perfect 
fury. With a velocity tliat nearly shook me from 
the pile of cushions and rope-work which fortunately 
supplied the place of a howdah, the animal dashed 
forwards right amongst the crowd, pieroing tlie smoke^ 
. that burst oil, petroleum, aud wood, tUl, almost 


^oked by the ftknes, he as suddenly turned his back 
npdn tlie whole, and, tnimpetmg. loudly—surest evi¬ 
dence of elepliantine rage—rifshed on, I knew not 
whitlier. Kevertlieless, 1 iiltd seen the disgorge of the 
camion; and amidst flames and fia|lie8 of fire, that in 
darkness and at niglit miglit liave made an .impressive 
apcclacle, I witnessed tlie coffin literally blofrii up into 
the skies, wiiilst alic acclamations of the populace 
soiimled like tliunder. , 

Wlicn I had self-possession to look at my own situa¬ 
tion, 1 liiuud that, tlioiigh tlie maliout retained his 
seat on the fleck of tlie elephant, the hinder lialf of 
onr eusliions had given wa.y, and witti tliom tlie worthy 
doctor liad disappeared. I had ouougl' 'to do to lioltl 
fast by tile ropes; tlie mahout seemed to have resigned , 
eveiy attempt to regulate the creature, and wo wore 
ndviuicing at a pace litll^ short of a run up a ■fl'oody 
track, that, leading from tlie stockade, promised to 
Iniid us in tlic ihiinliabited jifnglc beyond the Shoe 
Diigon, wlioso glittering proportions, seen above the 
trees, liHimed ni^slicall^' on the left. But r# wc 
Iiroceeded, tlie path narrowed, and the trees were of 
a larger size; and still, from time to timij^. the 
cUqiliaiil, truiii|)ctiiig, crashed amongst them—he¥e 
reniliiig away a braiicli, and tliore liaiwing himself 
t'sroiigii underwood, aipidst wliicli I e.vjiectcd every 
moment to iio iiurlcd like a cast-off caparison. Wo 
liad probably advanced more than a mile at this 
reckless pace, wlien, an enormous Irep coming in our 
way, tlic animal checked Ids sjiued for a minute; 
the next, turning upwards Ins trunk, nnd suddenly 
seizing tlie Anahoiil, as a squirrel seizes a straw, 
lie swung him with a wreiicti up into the tree, the 
amazed wretch liowling with terror as he found him¬ 
self fixed among tlie bouglis. I could hardly help 
la'ighing, regardless of tlie fact that tile aaiiie fate 
might lie. allotted to me. But no! tlje elepliant, with 
a strange sound, tliat from a mouse would have been 
a squeak, continued his progress at a slower rate, t 
) t'- .. discovered, as T thought, tlic cause of its anger: 
tli.it l^ider part under or lieside tlic ear, to which the 
miilumt is wont to apply tlie goad which acts as spur, 
was ijiw and sore, the blood running from it down the 
jioor creature’s neck. Tlie maliout,% stranger to the { 
niiiiiial, in ignorance perliaps of tlio wound, if he had ! 

I not indeedmade it, ^ad ernclly and unwisely used | 

' tlic goad, tnereby irritating ids charge to mailness, ! 

Tlie p'Mir creature now appeared perfectly tranquil j 
and presmtlj' the soil {jrew,wet and boggy, and he 
tried eniir.oiisly to steer ifiear of the* soUest places, 
browsing t le tender bruiiciies of some shrubs near us. 

I was coiisid ;^g tlie expediency of dismounting, and 
’of eiidcavouriiiViti' And my way to tlie iSlioe Dagon, 
now invisible, T.;\wo were at ’^'e bottom of a dell,' 
and, I lielioveil. a,<proac)iing a (irpek which I know 
ran in tlie dirictiim we were takmh; nor was it long 
ere tlie powerful and peculiar sif^ell tliat saluted us 
assured me ' was riglit. From it, I wijs certain that 
we were cl'-se to a little haiiilet famous for the produce 
of that m) .t (sfiTeiisive Burmese condiment, gnapee or 
l/alichong. Some of my Waders may not know that 
tins is a sort of paste, forming an essential article 
of diet at every IJurmiin’s meal, where it is consumed 
with everything . witli rice, as if it were jam; with 
meat, ns it it were mustard, only in larger proportions; 
and with fish, as if it were anch,ovy-sauee. Let me 
briefly add, tliat it is' nothing but putrefied fish or 
prawns, wliich are in this state dried in an oven, and 
tlien pounded in a mortar with garlic, onions, spices, ' 
and a little salt; it is then put into a jar, and hot 
vinegar jvJured over it. After remaining for some tiaift , 
unimuclied, to let the acid penetrate and thorou^b^i.' 
saturate tlie compote, tlie jar is hermetically s^ed, i 
set aside for some weeks-J-the.longer tlie bettet. ; 

derfully potent is the smell, and I hive no dbUut!,l|^i;„; 
taste U more so; but X wanted courage to .j|iye it it laM. 

, f III ' ,i,iii iri .i ' sii.1— ' .11 
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However, the strong cfHuvium i*' the gnapec was 
welcome to mo ns the .‘gardens of Gfil in their bloonV 
'for 1 knew that T whs sure 'of finding at the* creek 
some friendly ally of Pe^u, or perhaps some of the 
Burmese flooking^back to find safety under the con¬ 
quering English, and who would conduct me to the 
stockade ' by a shorter track than any I could 
discover. But I had yet to wait awhile, for as 1 
I was preipiring to slip off the elephant’s ba<'k, the 
I capricious animal trotti-d quickly on till, reaching an 
enormous cotton-tree, u ho.se large showy scarret and 

I white blossoms had attracted him, lie .again stopped, 
and began to feed on tbem. Not long, however. A 
peculiar noiso jn the lofiy tree beneath which wo were 

I placed drew my attention upwards—a crum})ling and 

I I -crushing of foli.ige, which startled tlie animal as well 
11 as myself. It did not resemble that wliich is made liy 

■ a bird or a squirrel, and seenied to seek rather than 1o 
I fly us. My first impression was lhal'a man was in the 
I branches, for monkeys 1 had not heard of in Ava. 1 
; am jjiort of sight, hut as 1 gazed intently, I beeaine 
i I conscious of tlie proximity of Ji most iiiiweleouie neigh- 
' I bo ar,. I behold a monstrous serpent right above me— 
j [ its tail coiled and knotted about a branch of the tree— 

'; its gray, anj,.-^green, and yellow-^iottod .skin and fiery 
: eyes staring down into mine, wliile its lin.go head 
ij wavering to and fro, ehilled me with horror; and in 
11 another instant the elephant also became cognizant of 
.. its pre.seuce, for jt absolutely shivered as it stood, giviiyg 
, forlh^a sound so distinctly different from either the 
j trumpeting of anger oj tlic gigantic bass-sque.ik of 
I sayiafactiot; (so to speak), as proved tliat tiie iiiodula- 
' tions of tins creature’s voice were so many forms of 

I I expression given to it, us speech fo man, by tlir-.t 
1; Wisdom wliich allots to everything tldt lives its own 

I I peculiar langiiiige. In another instant, llie serpent, 
j; releasing hold of the tree, swung itself willi unimngin- 
i able velocity on the elephant’s back, behind me. I felt 

,^he horrible leplile, .as it weltered on the paek-saddle 
. r against which 1 leaned, and e.xiiectcd every inonu iil to 
I i find myself within its coils. Bnt .at the toucii^,of the 
j I serpent, niiudless of marsh or hog, the elephant gave 
1 , 80 sudden a spring that, we.akencd and paralysed by 
I i terror, 1 lost my iiold of the fastenings by wliieh’l bad 
I! hitherto kept rny position, and before one could count 
! three, foumi myself lying on a eauch of B()fte.st mud 
! I in all Burraah. AVlien I was able to looH about me, 
j j and saw that no hideous length of reptile w as near, 
ji whilst the elephant’s luislj'^steps as he eimhed oier 
j I tlie track we iitul so lately come by, lell mo to hopo 
■j fie had carried away the unaeccpfahle visitor, I was 
I heartily thankful to have had a Iniidiiufa^Jlace so safe. 

; 'I’he mud was not of any depth, nnd^ouoh I carried* 
\ its colours on every stitch abouj^ne, 1 extricated 
I myself without difficulty, and crAi^iing quite to tlie 
I other side of the jungle, far from the siiako-liauiited 
cotton-tree, sat quietly down, feeling an unusual 
sickness creep over me: in plain terms, If-fainted. 

I do not suppose tliisSStato of things continued very 
I long; but I have no doubt that ni;j reeotery was 
I accelerated by the powcrful.bdour—more eoiidueive to 
restor.ation from syncope than burnt feathers—exluiled 
from the persons of the three native^ by whom I found 
rayself supported. They were worthy men of I’egii, 
concoctcrs of gnapee, of wliich they carried huge jars 
for the Itanpon market; and the aromaof-whiph might 
well have induced it stcnch^iating Bedouiq,—had he 
been within a furmmg of it—to stuff his nostrils with 
1 the cotton of expulsion. Truly, Iwas thankful to have 
their ready assistance in my return to the stockade; 
and, faint and athirst, welcomed with no common 
relish the ripe bananas and cool water with wiiich 
they libfralty supplied me. At my quarters, I found 
the worthy doetpr preparing to set forth on a search 
Vi for me ; and in gpreat alarm, as shortly before I appeared, 
'the refractory elephant had returned quietly to the 


stockade. The doctor, like myself, had fallen witliout 
injury; but of the inexperienced mahout we heard 
nothing; and the elephant made no revelations of the 
manner by which he got rid of his serpent-rider. 

r ASKING. 

< rUOM THE OE^.MAN OV K1.ETK.E. 

'fnou passest by the bloomy spaces 
Whi'i-i-, li.iUieil ill dew, the Mimptnous ron.i 
Iiei' sisters dro.ams and glows; 

15y Ifl lils where frolic zcpliyr traces 

right fuerons o'er the bending gr.aiii, i 

'rhou passest—eoniiiig not again. j 

B.v whispering wood-w.alks—copses green— j 

Tiio.se twinkling glooms, so cool and still, I 

Wliere blithe birds sing their loves, and till I. 

The shade with gl idncss most serene - 1 1 

^ ’’ And t)\ the brook whose b.vblde greets ! 

Thine ear, tliy swift foot silent fleets. i 

' By wredts of time—by scenes of fornnv— I 

By p]e.asure, riqitnre, and ilcspair— 

B* ail tliat shapes this life of care— 

The liriglit to-day, the dark to-morrow: 

Nor till the gr.ive's gi'cen sod is prc.sscd, 

Thy hasting, we.try foot shall rest. 

E. D. 0. 

- J. ■ 

Tim I 

Did you ever take lireakhLst with a landr.ail, or dodge I j 
him through the Isittonis of tiie furze'* If you ever do, j, 
reg.nrd Imn ;is a nioaniiig fantasy or a ‘-prite from elond- I j 
kind ; the fellow is so inearniite in Ids deceit, so wilv and I | 
sprite-liko, that, for :iH wc know, he may be tlio cartliborn ' j 
eliild of tile Old one: lie can die at a nioiiient's notice, ; | 
when you try to elia-o him down; and you in.iy lirindle ;| 

I him, tiiiidile liiin alioiit, and he will he as still and stark j 
1 gsv*.! hurdle or a boiled salmon; hut just put him down, i! 
Ktiid turn \otir back, and he will ojien one eye, and look ' 
wistfiiliy into futurity, \iot forgetting the lee-side of the j 
present; .iiid, liinbiig .all clettr, will be up on bis feet and ; 

off into the slielter of the sedges before you can say j 

‘.kick Kolnnson,’ niid you may grope llicre for two or 
three inimites, and, oisappoiriled, rkse fiom the wet ground ; 
just 111 time lo see tiini .skip away on Ida wings from the , 
low hushes a fiirioiig off, and to find ynurself plastered j 
wii’u clay in return for your ciithusia.sm.— Jlibbei d's j 
Jiramblet; and liny Lrtti'ox. | 

MONfiltln, TUB nlRMIHCtUAM OP INMA. ■ | 

The natives of Monghir evoel in tlie inannfaeturc of .! 
guns, pistols, and rifles, iii.auy of them marked with the 11 
yiaiues of .Manton, Egg. and other cclehriited gunmakers. , 

1 liaie seen one or two of them fired oth and perhaps | 
safely, with light charges. A sporting engineer belonging j 
to our steamer bought a Mimtun for I,.l, 4s., and fired ; 
.several times successively, 'riicsc guns .arc very cleverly 
made; and a novice eoiihl not pbs.sihly detect that they 
liad not been iiiannf.icturcd by those whose names they 
hear. Eorks and knives, coiloicrcws, haftimers, and other 
articles of hardware, of very good description, are also 
made here. Fans, table,mals, straw hats and bgnncts, 
necklaces and bracelets, made of a wood resembling 
jet, &j;., everytliin.g may be pnrehased very good, and 
at reasonable cost. In our visit to the bazaars, iiidccJ 
all over the place, we were besot by begg.arS, who are 
exeessivelj^niiqicroiis, and in the most piteous and abject 
condition. All the liard work, it seems, is done by, Uio 
women. I am told that they work much better than the 
men, and get but badly paid. Abotit twenty brought 
the fuel required for our steamer, and put it on board, 
while the men* were looking idly on. — Journal of a 
Cavalry Officer. 
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|! Tills CASE OE THE IIAILIV^YS. 

I' It is a fact strange, j'ct perfectly true, tliut you^nay 
j i enter Scotland at llerwn'k, and be tjansported by a 
I, railway, in little more than an hour and a half, to 
!: Edinburgh ; may thi'ii cross a cuui>le ’of^cslui'.ncs by 
'; splendid, svell-appointed steamers, besides a tract of 
I country by a second line of railway, and finally aihance 
! I by a third railway to Aberdeen— thus traversing the 
’! most important parts of our northern country in the 
; most easy and luxurious way, sa^ng a (^xinsiderabh* 
amount of time upon the old modes of travelling, and 
j: paying but a trifle compared with wdiat wnis formerly 
I' necessary—all in a manner at ^ the exjieuse of a 
|! portion of the community; since the fact is so, that 
i! these railways and steamers tithev inahe no return 
'I whatever, or, at the best, the shadow of a return, to 
i I their shareholders. Such we helievc to be the case 
! 1 in many other tracts of the United Kingdom of 5)j;;i-eat 
Britain and Ireland. It is .also triji that the lailiMi^tfi 
i! of the empire generally, while i^'ery where lUi 'i»l to the 
I public, jU'lvl but an luadS'iiuate return to those who 
1 . formed them. The entire oullaylias been U.'J-h!,000 OOi), 
and the annual revenue available for fh, propi nuor.i is 
such (apart from what are called jircfercice stoiks ' as 
to yield little over II per cent. 

A fine biisimss tills for those engaged in it! But 
' the case of the railway proprietors is not alone seen in 
their meagre or no dividends. The public‘dcni.rnd.s of 
i; them an expedition whieli iinikes safety, to say the 
I U'list, critical. Accidents take place, and the unfortii- 
! [ iiato company, whieh never perhaps touches a jiei Vj 
I of profit, has to make up fur all the damage to life 
i I and limb wliieli lias resulted, be.side.s sustaining endless 
'; newspaper abuse for not having everything about them 
! I superhumanly infallible. It i.s altogether a strange 
J ’ affair. ‘ Use the Kailway.s- Ahiiso the (Jompanii'.s,’ 

I: seems to ho t'ffe maxim on which the iniblie acts. If 
jl.it were a custom among us to seize a particular class 
I j of the community, saddle bud bridle them, mount 
I \ their backs, and compel them to carry ns about 
j j without the provcndeif usually given to other beasts 
I of burden, and with occasional but liberal Idministra- 
j: tion of stripes and scoldings for real op fiijcied short- 
I comings, it would bo something like the case of the 
j I u'nfortanatc holders of railway property in Britain. 

; ] But railway shareholders becamost<o ’ oluntarily, and 
j their intention and hope was to rcafiso large profits. 

I Things have turned out badly for them, by reason of 
the heedless cupidity whieh aniiiiated them at starting, 
and whioli led to so much unprofitable'expenditure. 
The accidents from which they sufl'er, and for wliiclj 
; they are so much vilified, are in a great measure a 
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consequence of the xiarsiinoiiy' wliich they pract.i8e 
in the inanageijent of trahiii. There is some truth 
here, hut not enough for a jiistilic.ation. 

ill the first phu!c, Jt cannot he necessary hi this 
country to apolog.isc fir oiiteiing upon a spccul.Ttioii, 
hoiioiiriihle m itself, m the hope of profit. 'Ii<h>.-f»di- 
vidual merchant has avowedly no other object; yot, 
whi ‘11 his calculations me disappointefT to his deep 
mjiirj' or ruin, pcop'e do not in general feci that 
mevcanlile views h.ivc deprived him of all title to 
syinpath)'. If so with the individuaj, why not so with « 
the company ? As to the frightful competition which 
caused so much unprofitahle expenditure, it is evident 
to us that the blame lay with a dciieieney in our public 
adniinistretlon. 

It having beconic evidi lit that the country was to be 
]icrvaded by railways, the (jue.sli(m.s arose, by whom 
.".ml bow 'f The genius and habits of the people pointed 
to joiiil slock eoiiiiiaiiies, and to such was the business 
commuted, f'oiiipelition, the predoiniii.ant idea of all 
. dustrial eomUrics hke ours, was also to lie allowed 
tree Si'ojic. The li-",li.latiirc had then to deal with a 
pell-im.ll of nv.il bodies, all eager to engross certain 
tracts of country, and caivUsss what became of each 
other. The coiiKLijnenees emi on!.v be described as 
hornlile and ^liamd'i^l—a disereilit to tree institutions 
in the eye^of all vvho have them not. Committees of the 
House oi Coniiiions, perhaps composed of men perfectly 
honourable,♦but not pd!ise.«cd of .sijpernal wisdom, 
were eiillul on to judge in the niclce of stoek-jobbtAs, 
engiiu'crs, contractors, landowners, all bent on prov¬ 
ing black wlii\j ami white not 1 i ho it.self. Sometimes 
the committee .1\‘U themselve'- were personally into- 
rc.sted; ill win,.ease, of cou^, the chance of a 
iighU'Oiis jiidi.iiient was eonsiilenUily lessened. Clever 
banisters g^ade U.2(I,(K)0 ami osen L. 30,000 a year 
by spceiali .’S for the confu'^im of rif^lit and wrong. 
One is s-■ 1 lo have in one year pocketed no less 
than IVo walkyl hito a committee-room one 

day, and learm d it was the seventy-second day it 
had sat, the avcni^c expense to the proposed company 
for each day lK,iig E.liOOO. The total expenditure for 
the act constituting this particular company approached 
half a imllioii. The .entire expenditure of British 
railways’ on the score'of legislation had, in 38')3, 
reached L.14,000,000.- Furnished with licences for self- 
destruction, companies established main-lines whore 
cheap ln:>ciche8 alone were wanted, and dear branches 
1 hpre there ought to have been no railways at aU~- 
all ill a frenzied eagerness lest others should come in 
upon the ground. One consequence of the Ixot hatie 
was, that the prices of land, and ©xjietises for engi¬ 
neering and construction, were frightfoll}'' exaggerated. 
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It seems like a dream; but we hart been assured,.! 
on excellent authority,|that a Highland proprietor,' 
who has a scat in the'legislature, had arranged to 
receive Ii.30/)00, merely td induce liirn to abstain 
from opposing a certain non-efibited railway, over 
and above ij. good price for his land. Hqually dream¬ 
like, but equally true is it, tlnit' 1..1000 was paid as 
a not unreasonable fee to an eiigisocT for taking a 
superficial survey of a district in which a railway was 
proposed. As an additional illustration of the exag¬ 
gerated scale on which eviTvthing was done at that i 
time, we are enabled to state, that a hriliich-railway 
was'proposed over a limited district at an expense of 
about Ij.24(),00t); the same district whicli has since 
(o been served with a siin>le line—amply siitlieient for 
its needs—at L SO.dOh, on yhich, after all, but a 
moderate poreeiil.age is to be expected. 

‘ *5now, it may look like a paradox, liot it is quite true 
that these evils cannot Reasonably be ^attributed to the 
companies, as companies. A.s «ell leaxe sweetiiie.ita 
exposAl to a pack of childrcq and bhiinc them ior 
failing upon tliem. As well lilanie tlie assembly in a 
thjjjtt*,.for rusbiiig out on an alarm ol fire, and gctling 
themselves sufibcated in tho loblnes. 'i'he root of the 
ofienco lay inwiiir want of a ceitain needlnl limit to tlie 
principle of competition—a want only now Ijcgimiiiip 
to be perceived. Wlieii we praise tins principle, we 
should observe that it is only iisctnl and good where i 
• a plurality of adw'nturers is dcsiralile. AVlieii a town ; 
requires awater-coinpan 3 'or a pas-compmv, a iilnnditv 
of adventurers onlj' causes double outlay lor pipes .nul 
other apparatus, where a single outlay was sufiici.iit. 
Competition Vs excluded thero, or ouglit to he, by the 
very conditions of the case. So with the r.ailways 
required in a country. T]io,v ought to he laid down 
according to sonic general plan—only one trimk-hnc | 
here, only eertaio branches there ; no more iron to be i 
expended or laml to be used than is strictly noees.sarv I 
for the general convenience. Had Britain done lier ! 
duty in the case, according to the behests of an ] 
enlightened political economy, tlierc would liavw been ! 
none of that frigbtful struggle of contranous interests, i 
none of those extravagances of thoughtless haste, no 1 
needless expenditure of money. The real wan't of the 1 
country would have been supplied at probabli' little | 
more than a half of the money .ic tually ♦piait. There.1 
would have been reasonable jirofits lor the outlay, and | 
the trains would havi’ been conducted wltti more j 
liberal advantages to tin tikolic, and j)<;oiiriilv with 
gDcater safety. Such has' been the ca.se in France, 
where the government planned the railways according 
to the best conceptions it could form^f what w.is 
wanted, and also in part formed tlw% leaving coni-*'' 
petition to bring forward the con^finy which w'oiihl 
complete and worlc^iein most advantageously for the 
public. We have not a frame of government wliicli 
permits of suclt tliiCigs being done with^^us : we arc 
too fond of individuals,freedom to admit of such 
governmental action. Well, the appalling bungle 
whicli lias attended the forming of ocr.' railw.nye, is 
just one of the expenses wt* p.ay for the freedom wc 
delight in. Others may be found everywhere by one 
who looks. F'or example, the state <Jf our large towns, 
where parochial and proprietary diiliculttcs,, standing 
in tho way of sanitary or other improvements, are 
insuperable; or the state of/ our rural districts in 
respect of protection to ptuperty—the rogues left 
everywhere to work their will, because the public 
. have a greater dread for a police. If we are right 
in attributing tho railway-bungle to our general 
system, it follows that the railway companies are 
victimijMther than delinquents; and tho public ihay 
re^^j^OTg be called on to take a lenient view of their 
,What i^done, is done; the lost money cannot 
Wp“restored! unenlled-for competing lines, being in 
■ *ti*tonce, w^ go on w»rking; impoverished compmiies 


will try to squeeze a profit where they can; and thus 
railway management is not likely for a time to be 
what it might and ought to have been. It is a scrape 
tho nation has got itself into through its preference of 
a certain system, and for the nation to suffer is no 
more than ils due. 'J’o ti^ to improve matters by 
railing at the more immedioCe and larger sufferers, the 
sh.ireliohKrrs, or those s^po-goats of all the other 
parties, the ijjbiiCT<)U.s, is ^siiiiplj' absurd. 

And here it is recalled to us, that all those troubles 
between iliua«t®r.'ites .and shareholders*-of which from 
tiiiio to tiiiyf we hear so much, may he traced to the 
saiiie systi-iii of uiirestriiiiied freedoiii in the form.ition 
ofriiiluays, which has resulted so unpleasantly for the 
public. Jn coiiscqiiciico of the ruinous struggle to 
which they were coiiiiiiittcd, directors have often acted 
amiss, even where thoj' were uiiimiited by the best 
intentions. They have been c.alled on to try to secure 
a il^viilRnd, where ailditional outlay’ for plant and tho 
details of ni.an.igeinent was more preshiiigly necessary, 
'i'he ilifii('ultie.s of the case have been iniiiienso; and, 
it there have lifcu iiist.inces of selfisli misin.an.agemeut, 
as III the iinpciVeetioii of all human things there might' 
well he, there ha\e aln.) been cases of rcraarkahlo 
sacrifice for the general interest. We eould point to 
one hoi'.rd, of which ilie inemhyrs h.ave seriously coni- 
proiniw'd their pr-r.'-onal fortiiiie.s for the jiurpose of 
ohtaiiiiir,- the funds iieeileil to I'lirry on the business of 
the riiilwa*-. It. iflii L-.ars to us tliat there has been, in 
.some insl.iiu-es, jireiisely the same uiireasonableiioss 
on the part of tnaicholders to the directors, as from 
the jiiiblic geni'r.illv toi.ai ds .the coiupaiiies—the less 
rea.soniildc in this ea'-e, in as far as the shareholders 
Imve tUeinselves hevn largely to Manic in respect 
of that ot whicli the^' conii>lain. When .Tolin Smith, 
h\- coinniei! eonsenl the inaiiugiiig head of his little 
Conetm. owing to his spiiit of nvalrj’ and fondness 
toryspeeulation, shews a terrihli' siiiall halaiice at 
/lu: end of the ye r oa the faievirablo side of profit 
a.'id lots, Ills ]).rrtners\tiever think of calling .lohn a 
swindler. \'^liat they do, if they are persons of com- 
iiioii .sense, is to look if.iiiutely into his proceedings the 
nexi year, and inleileic when iieces.sarj’. This railway 
proprn tors never lio. Thei' grumble that their divi¬ 
dends aro so small, hut never think of looking for 
tlii-’u^elves into the iniiiirigeineiit of the business. They 
leave everv thing to the directors; and never think 
of tlie ])op.sihilHy of there heing aiij'tliing wrong till 
alarmed hj’some iininineiil danger in winch the whole 
concern hs found to lie involved. 

Wliih' the public is siitliTing, there is niucli to 
sustain it under the affliction. Such is the natural 
' huo^ iincy of all commercial interests in Britain, that 
even the worst railwaj s may he expected to undergo 
a constant iniiiroveiuent in profltahleness, the natural 
consequence of whicli will he an improvement in the 
ni.'uiaef'iiicnt, as a lucrative concern is always the 
pleasantest to have to deal with. Under increased 
dividends, things will go sweeter hofli between the 
companies and tho directors, and between the public 
and the companies. Tlitro is, of course, little-reason 
to expect a geiicriil reduction of fares, for wc have 
reservud scarcely a vestige of control over that depart¬ 
ment. But this hardly jfresents an immediate subject 
of regret, f yeing that fixres are at this moment perhaps 
rather too^kut than too high. That they are every¬ 
where below the old charges for travelling, is beyond 
dispute. Equally true it is that the railways transport 
goods at much l^wer rates than any ®f the formet 
carriers. Coal, *for instance, is carried by them at an 
average of a half-penny per ton per mile ; while the old 
charge by the canals was three-halfpence for the mere 
water-road, with a charge for carriage besides. An 
addition of one shilling in the poupd on the fares would 
make a large and sensible improvement in the profits 
of railways, and would be little felt by the pttbiio. 
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We would have the public, too, to be somewhat 
more mindful of the benefits they have already derived 
from railways; it would improve their patience under 
evils for the time unavoidable. With all their faults, 
follies, mistakes, sins of omission and commission, 
these iron roads, which *take 20,000 tons of* metal 
and 3,000,000 of tiMB per ^num merely to keep them 
in repair, have immensely s^served tlie conVcniency, 
and promoted the wealth, of rlie people of this country. 
They save the public two-thirds of their time in 
transit, and two-thirds jn fares and toya -.^iey have 
given us the penny-post, which could not limve existed 
without them; tliey have intersected the colxntry with 
telegraph-wires employing .3000 persons, stretching 
a distance of 80,000 miles, and llasfiing a million of 
luessage.s in the year, many of them to and from 
places hundreds of miles apart; they have reduced 
the cost of many articles of general consumption, 
and rendered others common wliere nature ii.nl 
seemed to plant an interdict against them. In 
it is calculated tliat 2,000,000 of livestock ware 
hrought to the metropolis, and that two-tliirds of 
this enorinons number carno hy railway a»d steamers. 
Independently of lessened expense of transit, eiiltle 
lose twenty pounds in weight for every hundreil nides 
they are driven, and all this is saved in addition la 
the difference in the cost of transit. Jtesides live¬ 
stock, r.iilways bring to London itj the course of Ihc 
year Ufnvards of 80,000,000 pounds of killed meat, 
mucli of which is distributed hy tlic .same means 
througliout neighbouring lowns. More than half in r 
supply of lisli — 230,000 tons ni >lic year—is trans¬ 
ported by rail; more tli.in 1000 tons of gnen food 
every week, and milk hy mill^ii.s of .piarts m tin' 
year—the itinerant dealers selling their ‘lailway 
milk’ more than 2,'i per cent, timler the nsmi! juice 
In many important inland towns, fresli flsli nere 
unknown luxuides before tlic tier, locomotive (Nnie 
to their aid. Iiirmmgliani is aJiuist.red nnles distant 
from salt-water; yet fish nny ne honght thL'i..»in the 
afternoon, taken fresli out* of the sea tl|p same day. 
The carriages of these railway'!, 130,000 in inimlier, 
drawn by 5000 (•ngines, travel every yea - an ageregale 
distance of 80,000,000 miles. In l.'s.'i-l, they transported 
111,000,000 pa.ssongers, travelling an aviT.ige distance 
of twelve miles each, and in such safety that in the 
first half of the year hut one aeeulent linppeiied to 
every 7,195,3-11 passengers. In tliese .ion^-iieys, each 
passenger gains an hour in time, amon'itiiig in all to 
38,000 years of working-lili' at eight hours a day. 
Supposing the day’s labour to he wortli Ihree .shillings, 
these deplorable railways save the nation L.2,0()0,()() ■ .-j 
year in the item of time alone. 

11 1’ A C O U R T. 

Two or three j’ears ago, I established myself in one of 
the large mnntffacturing towns of Lancijshire, with the 
intention of there commencing my career as an artist. 
I was young and little known; and though I liad 
studied assiduously, and felt very- confident in my- own 
capabilities for the so-called higher w-alks of art, yet, as 
the public at that time shewed no particular admiration 
of my productions, I found It convenient to abandon 
for a time my ambitious dreams, and apply] niy-sclf to 
portrait-painting, in order to procure dilily bread. 
I soon obtained a tolerable amount of miscellaneous 
patronage, and the constant succession of sitters of 
every grade nfade my occupation animm using one. 

I was about to cease from my labouBts one Saturday 
afternoon, when a«low knock at tho door attracted iny 
attention. ‘Come in!’ 1 cried; and the door opening, 
a man entered, whoso soiled moleskin dress, sprinkled 
with cotton flakes, bespoke him a factory ‘ hand.’ 

‘Beg pardon for disturbin’yo’,’ said my visitor; ‘but. 
aw eoom to see if yo’d do a bit of a job for me ? ’ 


‘ What sort o^a job ? ’ I inquired. 

' ‘ Why, it’s a little lad o’ mine as is ill, an’ we thinken 
as wo could like to he- his portrait ta’en wi’ them 
coloured chalks, if yo’d n6 so good as do^t. Yo’d ha’ 
to coom to our house, ’cause he’s bedfast; but we’d bo 
quite w illm’ to jiay suumiat moor than th’ visual charge 
for til’ extra trouble as yo’d liev.’ 

‘Oil, I'il do it with pleasure,’ said I.'. ‘But when do 
you ivisli me to come ?’ ■ • 

‘ Why-, now-, if yo’ eon,’ said my new patron ; ‘ for yo’ 
seiiiwe liiiii hut one place, an’ it’s not alius fit fora 
genllein.-m t*o go into; but of a Saturday-,ifternoon 
It’s elyeaned up an’ quite tidy ; nn’ WilUe’d he finely 
Iileasi d to Sit, if yo’ could coom wi’ mo now.’ 

I assented at once, packed up what 1 required, and a 
we .sallied forth. , 

‘ You arc enijiloycd in a mill, I suppose,' said I, as 
we w alked on. ' *. 

‘Ay, aw’ll! a sjSiinier at Wodtoii's. IVe stop'n sooner 
of a Sal Ill-day, an’ so ..w took tli’ ojiportunity o’ 
eoomin’.’ ^ • 

‘And your little boy—what is the matter with 
liiin i” » 

‘Why, aw’ll! fear'd he's in a coiisninptioii. He geet 
hi.s liaek hurt vrlien ho vvur a little mi^Wi’lie’s never 
A'oked 11 ]/ sin’. I’oor tiling! he’s worn away- till he’s 
miwt liut skin an’ bone, an" has a terrifile cough, as 
vvell’y thakes liiin to jiieeea. But he’s alius lively, 
llumgh 1,0 Cdiiuot stir off his little .bed ; an’ he’s as 
merry as .a cricket when he sees me eoouiin’ whoam at 
iieet, ’siieeially- if he .spies a new book sticldn’ out o’ 
my jaeket-poekot. lie likes readiii’, an’ aw buy him 
a book when avi’ve a sjiaro sliillin’. ‘But here’s 
Grime’s Coiirl • we muri turn up lu re, if yo’ pleaso’n.’ 

'ruriiiiig out of tile dingy- street we liad been 
fr.ivi rsiiej, we entered a gloomy little court, containing 
iimeli dill and many cliildreii; wliete the ho.at from 
tile ( '.(rselv jiueked houses, comhining with tho natural 
warmtii ol the air. |>rodnced an alinosjiliere like that 
o. .1 Inker's ov eii. 'I’he eoiilrilintioiis of the inhabitants, 

111 li* sli.ipe of rotleii vegetables, ashes, and dirty 
water, lormed u co'itused and odorous heap in tho 
centre of the court; and, .amongst the.se anoient relics, 
a w retched, misaiithropic-lookiug *licn was digging 
witli the zeal of an antiquary. 

‘ Wliy ii t'*s ruh'i«sli ‘•uffered to lie here?’ said I: 

‘ t'.ie seoiqfri om it must he botli offensive and injurious. 
Are thcri no receptacles for these matters':’—nosew-ers 
to receive tli*s liltliy- wat#r?’* 

‘'J’lk'i'c's .1 sewer, hut i^s clinked ifp ; an’vvhen wo 
leem’n ouy w attlicr down, it breyks through into that 
.eelkir at ih . -iruei-, an’ then th' owd mon as lives in it 
•grniiitile.s, 'ciiU4>> it rums on to ' is sliclf, an’ mars his 
hit o' meyt. 8 o'^-'ro like to, U ^ i it down th’ middle 
o’ the. mint, an '“t it go wherusit w-ill. A.s for th’ 
ashes, ail' ’tato piilin's, mi’ suii Tike, we’n nowhere 
else to jiut ’•«», for we connot bruts ’em.’ 

‘ llavi.- yi. no yard hehmd ^ouv hous#?' I inquired. 

‘ No; ti' eottii'b'S as they Imild'n now are mostly 
set hack lo Isck, to save room an’ bricks. There’s 
bn* two places in ’em, oile above, an’ one below; so 
wo’rc like lo put th’ victuals an’'th’ coals under th’ 
stairs. It’s t' -A'bly thvutchin’ wark, they moight 
tliiiik as jwiorfolK needed no broathin’-room.’ 

It seemed to liave been cleaning-day at all the 
houses; the floors, visible through the open doors, were 
newly w-aslied and sanded; and women in clean caps 
and aprons, with faces glowing from a recent scrub¬ 
bing, were setting the tea-tilings with a pleasant 
clatter; vi^hilst their husbands, most of them pale-faced 
j oneratives, lounged outside enjoying their Saturday- 
evetiing’s leisure. 

A pleasant-looking, neatly-dressed woman met ui ■ 
at the door of the house hefbre whiqh my ^ndootor 
halted, and with a smile and a courtesy invited me to 
enter. The room, though small, and dowded .'.with 
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furoiture, was extremely clean, and aa‘.ie8tly arranged [ for a sight of the open country which the sick so often 
as the heterogeneous ijaturo of its contents would', display. When, finally, I psomised to bring him some 


permit. An old clock, with a dim, absent-looking face, flowers at rny next visit, hie ioy knew no bounds, 
ticked merriW in one confer, and on the chest of We had become fast friends by the time the father 
drawers opposite the door, were a number of books, and mother returned; and great was their delight 
a stag’s horr., and a stuffed owl, which squinted with when 1 exhibited my sketch, already more than half 


flowers at my next visit, his joy knew no bounds. 

We had become fast friends by the time the father 


one of his glass eyes, and stood 'on his legs with the finisliod, and in which 


air of a bird whd was more than liidf<Bea8 over. 


expectations. 'Fhe cluld' 


' 8ket(A, already more than 
ih I J»id succeeded beyond 

nld’^ artless talk, and the sin 

—.1 _ 1 _» 


‘Is that d'lr Worthington, father?’ said a small | khidliuess of the parent4 interested and pleased me, 
!ok voice. ^ and I continued to work zealously at the portrait till 

‘Ay, this is him, Willie,’ said my companion, going the twilifsyipi^'hicli fell in Grime’s Court two hours 
wards the window;, bcsnle which I now'perceived a earlier tlianf'anywhere else, compelled me to cease, 
lafi bed, and in it a httle deformed hoy. lie w.is Promising fo return on the following Saturday to com- 


towards the window, bcsnle which I now'perceived a 
smah bed, and in it a httle defljrmed boy. lie w.is 
propped up with pillows, and held out his thin hand 
with a smile as I approached him. The pale face, 
over wljich the almost triiiispareiit skin seemed tightly 


earlier tlianr anywliero else, compelled me to cease. 
Promising fo return on the following Saturday to com¬ 
plete llio work, 1 dejiarteii, after receiving a kiss from 
Willie, who iield me by the collar, wliilst he enjoined 
me to be punctual, and to mind and bring tlie 


drawn, the large, briglit, eager <> 3 ’c.s, and inirclicd iijis i flowers. 

ortlie little patient, told but too plainly the nature of, .Saturd.ay-afternoou arrived in due course, and having 
his disease. His mother was still bu.sy witli ills toilet, | fnri^'shod iiiysidf witli a bouquet as large as a besom, X 
or, as she phrased it,‘snoddin’him up a bit;’so, taking ; betook mj self early to Grime’s Court. WTlhe was 
a 8eat**heside liiin, I arranged ,-iiy p.aper and pencils, watching for me at tlie window, and clapped his 


whilst the good woman brushed ins liair and siiiootlieil 
thttfwK.'r of ills niglit-dress. 

‘There, aw think lie’ll do now, .ioliii—willii’t lie?’ 
said she, addrtSSS’mg lier husband, w ho liad w atelied her 
operations witli great interest. « * 

‘Thou's made liiiii look gradely weel,' answered 


wateliiiig for me at tlie window, and clapped his 
liands for joy at sight of my floral prize. Whilst I 
resumed niy? task, he busied liimscif in examining, 
arraiigiiig, and rearranging his treasure, discovering 
new henutic.s every iiioraent, and peejiing into tlio 
llower-eiips as if they were little fairy palaces, filled 
Avith iintolil wonders, a* tliey doubtless were to him. 


John ; ‘an’ so now, Mr Worthington, we'll leave | Tlie portrait was jqst fiiiiiilied when John came home, 
Willie an yo to'keep house, whilst my wife an’ iiic ) and he aii4; Ins wift vied w'lth each otlier in expressing 


goes to th’ market.’ j 

The wortliy couple departed ; and T eoninieneed my ! 
sketch, feeling rather douiitful wlietlier 1 could rejiro- I 

.1... - I. 1.' 1 


anil lie aiiR ms wire vieil Avitli eaeli ottiur in expressing 
admiration of my jicrfornianco. 

‘Aw"ill sure jo’rc notlior paid nor liaulf-paid wi’ 
wliat.jo’ charge'll,' i^aid lie, as lie placed tlie payment 


ducc on paper the little, wan, lialf-mfantine, hall-aged . in my liaiid; ‘ hut aw ’ll try to come out o’ yer debt 

«... y.*. __ ...*.1. .. , s.__ _• i ' .. *. • / I « ^ 


face that looked up at me witli a strange, quiet soinelime, if aw live.’y 

soiile. I ‘ A.ii'iriony tlianks to yo’. .sir,’said the mother, ‘for 

‘Are you not we.ary .sonietimes, Wjilie, with lying, tli’pleasure as jo'n gm to tli’ child. Tlierc's iiothiu’ 
here constantly 1 inquired. ! pleases him like flowers, an’ he so seldom gets oiiy.’ 

‘Sometimes,’ he answered, ‘hut not often: there’.s •’fy'illie’s full o’ presents to-day,’ said .John: ‘.sec 
always sonietliin’ to look at, you sec; eitlur tli’ eliilder ; lad!’ and he*drew forth a new book, and placed 
outside, or tli’ old hen, or tli' doiikey-maii as sells | it in tlie eliild’s outstreliclied liiuids. 
blackin’. Once,’ coutimied W'lllie. grow-ing eoiVideii-| ‘ kook, loojj, Mr Worthington!’cried Willie, ids little 

tial, ‘there was a real I'lmeli aii’.ludj eame into tli’ f'.iee tliished with r veitMiient and pleasure: ‘a Jnwniew 
court, an’ tli’ man as was with it s.iw me through tli' limuid (he l| w/./, aqi! full of pictures -only look!’ 
window, gn’ asked motlicr if I was hedridd .i: iiu' ' Ay, aw tlioiight tliat would plc.isu thee,’ said his 


window, gn’ askeA motlicr if I was hedridd .i: an' 'Ay, aw tlioiig! 
when she told him I was, lie brought I’lineh an’ .ludy ] gratiti d latlier. 
close to til’ window, an’ let me vitUeli 'em mer such a ' win Id limit sfirrin 
while; an’ he said Iie’d come again somelimc't, | Wortlimgtoii,’ lie n 

‘Have you some pl.mt.s iliere, Vv'illie?’ saulfl, point- ‘aw’ve siminiat tot 
ing to tw'o blac^ jugs, fiilrd flitli soil, lusvvildili some ' yo’ down a'minute 
snfoll hrow'n stumps were visilile. I wlieiiee lie speedilj 


gratiti d lather. ■ '.ow thou Can ramble round th’ 
will Id limit sfirring oil'thy bed. ihit slop a bit, Mr 
Wortlimgtoii,’ lie added, a.- I was preparing to depart, 
‘aw’ve simimat tofoteh down stairs before yo’go’ll: sit 
yo’ down a minute;’ and ,!olin vanished up the st.airs, 
wlieiiee lie speedilj returned with a small parcel in liis 


‘Yes; they're rose-trees as motlier set for me. Slie ! liand. LTifolding the jiaper, he displayed a long, nano w 
says they ’re dead; but there ni.ay be a J^le hit m i iu , box, tornied out of a piece of curiously marked wood, 
alive somewhere, an’so I w-uter’ern^-ery daj still, f On the lid, an owl’s head, evidently copied from tlui 
An’see, father’s madf^me a garden ^<h’wiii<low'liere,’ ' .‘>quiiiti;ig individual on the drawers, was carved with 
added he, proudly/e-gliitntmg n large plate, eoiered eonsid.-rable skill. 

with a piece of W'ct fliiimel, oil wliich uuistard seed had ! ‘Is tliat your work, .John?’ exelaimed I, in some 
been strewn. Tlie«beed, sjironting forilytvigorously, ' surprise. 

had covered life siirf'Hee qf the plate with liriglit-greeii : ‘Ay,’ said .lolin, with a grin. ‘Aw sOe’d as yo’ 

vegetation. ‘Isn’t it nice?’ said Jie, looking up with ^ carried yer poucils an’ t’otlior tilings Ripped up iii a 


Robinson (Jriiaoe.’ how is tills, Joiin?—wh;^, you are quite an artist! 

Have youTCiid /iohiiison Ctusoe, Willie?’ I asked. Wlierc did won le.arn to carve so well?’ 

Yes, many' a time,’ lie answered, ‘Look, I’ve these ‘Aw tooK it up o’ iny'sel’ when aw wur a lad, an* aw 
^ks too j and he drew a Couple of volumes from carve hits o’ things now and then for th’ neighbour’s 

beneath the pillow JJruce's 'Irnveh and Ti/pee. ‘An’ childer; but yo’ see aw connot make th’ patterns for 

'father s promised we a new hook w lieu lie gets liLs ’em, so aw geet th’ designer at our mill to draw mo 

wages raised. ^ that owl’s ycad <ro’ this on th’ drawers, an’ then aw 

stepped by a cut it out. W’illie can draw a bit: ajv’ll warrant he’ll 


drea^td 


coughing, which left him punting itnd | copy most o’them flowers as yo’n brought 
He lay fluiet, and listened deliglitedly, tliey witber'n : will t’ou not, Willie ?’ 

— .4 a ..pi. >.4 T1... >_p. .. .> 1 .... . _ _ 


him, afore 


w^^I^^scnbea to nini what I liad witnessed in the The boy lay still, with his face, turned towards the 
of my owfl iimiM rambles; yet shewing, by window, and did not answer, 
q|gi!linuute questions, that eager and painful longing ‘.Willie! Willie 1—why, surely he hasn’t fall’n asleep 
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already,’ said his mother, approachinpr the bod. ITe 
had—into the long deep sleep, from which there is no 
earthly awaking. With the book clasped to his breast, 
the drooping flowers falling from his hands, tlie child 
had died, without a sigh or a struggle. ^ 

I stood long beside tlie bed, listening silently to the 
mother's wail and the faSi^r’s smothered sobs, feeling 
it vain and useless to offer''vord8 of comfort''till tlieir 
wild grief had spent itself. ' ■ 

‘Hush, Martha, wom.an!’ said John at last, laying 
his hand on his wife’s shoulder, and tryin-.s t- Kjomniand 
his shaking voice; ‘hush! dunnot tak’ o^ so. It’s a 
comfort, .after a’, to son him die wi’ smiles }n his face, 
than if he’d gone i’ pain. He went wlien he wnr at 
th’ happiest, an’ we’ll hope he’s happier stdl now.’ 

‘.lolin,’said the mother, looking up, ‘let’s not stir 
th’ boo^ an’ fh’ flowers; it would be a sin to tak’ ’em 
fro’ him ; let ’em bo buried wi’ him.’ 

Two days later, I helped to carry little 'Willie j(o a 
quiet ehiirch-jmrd, some distance from the town, where 
wo laid him in .a sunny corner, wdth the book and >l)c- 
withered flowers upon liis breast. , 

__ .. _ *. „ - 

THE LAST OF THE AltCTK' Vt)YAOKS. 
Sii: EnwAC.n BEr.cnEit’.s narrative of tlie last of the 
arctic voyages, undertaken in so.ar^:!! of Sir Jolin 
Franklin, jio.sscsses a real and ii. portant ^value, and 
ought not, therefore, to lie slnit ui> from the mass of the 
public in the two substantial and expensive volumes 
‘puhlislicd under the autliority of,tlie Lords (!omnn“- 
sioners of the Admiralty.’’" Much of the work has 
little or no interest for the gcnwnu ’•endcr; but there 
arc various incidents connected with the evp'<litj,i" 
wdiioh may be properly dctacbcd and reproiiiici d in •; 
form .adapted for popular p.nisal. Such p.irin tsiai..-, 
or as many of them as can he compr, ssed into a Imi.le 1 
article, it is our present ohjec'^Lo hrnig tOL,‘'j.ei I'u: 
the heneiit of llic readers ilus .hun na!. 

It may ho remembered, thjt in Aptil IS.IL’, Sir 
Edward started in eoimnand of a squadron pi Ji\e 
vcs.sels—the the tlie Aor//( St'ii\ tiie 

T^ionecjj and the littrtjml. ’i'lie (lireo firsthVL’ie sadmg- 
vcssels, and the other two ueie .steamers acting a.s 
tenders to the lUs^dute ami .Is .enoic,:. They ])a!'.,ed 
Cape X’arewell, tlie southern point oi’ (Jrcenl.inu, oii 
tl)c 1st of May, and proceeded nortlnvan.* up li.iiliii 
Bay, skirting tiic coast of (Ireeidand uj> to the toj) of 
Melville Baj', and thenee retmnnig in a south-westerly 
direction to the cntranei; of Lancaster yound. Ao 
traces so far Inul been discovered of Fr.anklm’s cxjie- 
(lition. Tlivougli L.aneaster rfound, tliey proceeded 
onward into Barrow Strait, and lialted at Bcechey 
Island, near tlie opening of’Wellington Channel. Here 
the Resolute., under the eomraand of Captain Kellett, 
parted company with Sir Edward and the AidsUinee, 
to proceed westsvard to Melville Island and the straits 
and seas adjacent. Sir Edward Belclicr, with the 
Assistance and the Pioneer^ turned uortliw ard up 
Wellington Channel, leaving the North Slur at Beecliey 
Island, as a stationary depot and general point of ren¬ 
dezvous for the rest of tlie .expedition. Sir Edward 
and his companions were now in the arctic k'llderness, 
forcing their way througii frozen fields, siwiug and 
' blasting the ice as they proceeded, and experiencing 
the usual arcfic perils and disasters. Among the 
phenomena nqticed on the route wiu too ‘red snow’ 
mentioned by Sir John Koss; not a pqje or dingy red, 
but d^ep crimson, lying in spots on the otlierwisc 


• The Zast of the Arctic Toyaffee; heinn n Narrative of the 
licptdUitm in U.M.M. Assistance, under the command of Brntain 
JSdward Beteher, C.B., in eearch of Btr John SrankUit, during 
the yeare 1852-8-4. 2 vola. rubllshed untlor tho Authority of tho 
Lords Commissionon of tbs Admiralty. London; Beevo. 1855. 


lunsnllied BUtfaS. Sir Edward Belcher conceives that 
'those tinted patches are cai|sed hy the birds which 
congregate in tliese regions, and feed on small fisli of 
a brilliant scarlet colour. Tlie vessels weJe not delayed 
m tbeir progress, except .at intcsvals, where the floe ■ 
lay across tho way, or at points at which previous 
expeditions liad left focords. Lest any one sliould not 
understand wliat'is meant Ity a ‘ Iloe,’’ it may be well 
to give tlie definition of it presented in thNe volumes. 
‘Tile, floe is a lioinogeneous trozen mass, of possibly 
miles in extjait, .averaging from three feet to tlirce feet 
six inches, or four feet, in thickness; it is tough, 
elastic, not easily upset, and iinpeniieahle to the sea.’ 
On the oilier hand, what is called the ‘pack’—fre- 
(|iiently mentioned in tliese voyniges—is ‘a (’(nlcction “ 
of liils of fioe, or hay-iite, broken into pieces of every 
swe, and in every im.aginahio idea of confusion, at,one , 
jdace two feet, i^t anotlier tw^-nty or tliirty, and only 
eeintmed liy casii.al freezing, tumbling asunder by its 
own meqnalitv of wi'iglit, and rending tlie lieaviey from 
the lighter by anj' slig 1«t access of temperature, or still 
more vigorously Iiy eraekiiig and letting tlie warmer 
sea flow in between the joinings.’ Tlie floe issS'iic 'Jhe 
most part safe for travelling witlf siedin's, while tho 
pack, bolli for sledges and sliipping, is offcii extremely 
aangcrous, • 

Sailing through the spaces whii li connect Wellington 
Ciiainiel with (.inoen'H (Miamiel, tlie A■.si.spnifc and tho 
Phi, leer proce<‘(ieil northward, till, ai? tlie Iiead of tho 
latt'T eliannel, they were impeded by a mass of ieo 
many niiies in extent, on the western side, which 
elesi'd ;dl eliaiiees of advance in tliat direj’tion. Here, 
tlierelore, in a iiltle liarbour on the eastern side, the 
• Ivsixpoirc and her tender were moored for tlie winter 
soason not t.i move ■e-ain nnlil the spring of ISe.'t. A 
I fen days alter the ships vere tliiis soeiired, Sir Edward 
I eonunenced a s'edgi.-joiiriiey over tlu'iee, with twenty 
' companions and tlirec weidcs’ provisions. As it is with 
I tile incMk'ots of tlie voyagi', rather tlian avith its 
I o, I'cts, that we are to be here concerned, we avLIl quoto 
; the a.V’onnt given of .an adventure with tho walrus, 

I i liortlv alter btarting. 

‘1 succeeded,’ says Sir Edward, in shnotiiyg four 
nalnis. two of wlncli 1 was enabled to secure, but 
I Dyil: fasliion—Iheir beads only were at this time 
1 taken, Dwriitg our eni'c on this journey, one of 
' the i'ohe^cd eareane.s Heated ne.ir tlie slop on tile 
j fioe-pieeis wb( le 1 had kdt him, and was captured, hut 
! not, I bel' vw, V ifiiout fitr^hfr oxpcnilitiirc of ammu- 
ni'ion: of tbi.s 1 have no partimilar evidence; he had 
no liead to oeak for hiu.sek'. and no such trophy was 
^rridueed. JrAis not j(lea«ant to n.arrato acts which 
I’iiear tbc imprest of cruelty i and I must confess tliat, 
on reflection, t:* ’’dlliiig of fo». of these animals, 
without seeuring them lor use, wiC^mneccssary. The 
sportsman seldom thinks of tins. Tlie death of 
monkeys o'^narrots, and turtle, wliero JJiey could not 
he consumet., lias often brought nte to. the same 
reflection. Thit, witliout dwelling further on acts or 
motives, the i^ty of naturalist compels me to notice 
tho coniluct of tiiese warm-Wooded animals on being 
wounded. Tlic father, motlier, and cubs were of the 
party. On the *100111 of the mother, or rather on 
reeeiving her wound in the neck, it was painfully 
interesting to notice tlie action of her young. One 
literally clasped her roi'^id tho neck, and was appa¬ 
rently endeavouring to aid in stanching the blood with 
its mouth or flipper, when, at a sudden convulsive pang, 
slie struck at her infant with her tusks, and repeating 
this sovei'»l times with some severity, prevented its 
further repetition. Tlio male, with a very white beard' 
(strbng horny bristles), came pp repeatedly in a most 
threatening attitude, snorting aloud his vengeance; 
and well satisfied was I thal the fioe was my safe- 
i guard. Another, finding that she tionld itot Iqngesli 
swim, deliberately hauled herself up oh the fioe to Se. 
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Now, with all due defrrence to anatrfinists, who may place. Iri these tents, you sleep as soundly as you 
afford us full proofs of fhe capability of these animaw can fancy under the temperature, unless the whispers 
to walk like flies on our ceilinss, I must protest, from of “bear,” or the ominous $0111111111:; of that animal, 
frequent observation, againit the use of the flipper of should induce you to ask; “Who is cook?”.' As this 
the walrus for this purpose. It does not appear to bo personage, although permitted to sleep at his post, is 
of greater #id than that of the seal is to that animal; the sentinel pur e.rccHencc, hf, of course, has the place 
and, strangely, its nails are pl.icfd on the upper side next the door, and, if not yifry sound asleep, is aroused, 
of the flipper, jRj.rae inclies within ttie margin. Tlmt and betakes himself to rec^innoitre.’ 
the power «f exerting the vaenmn exists, I,doubt not. In a sule.erjuciit part fof the narrative, we are told 
But here, within a lew feet, dclihc'rately did I jvateli that it is not easy to emerge from the above-described 
the progress of the animal in eifecting its purposT'. aleeping-lKi#t,‘cspec,ially if the alarm of bear. Are, or 
In the first place, the tail and fins, cxerfihg tlieir full water sluum be given, as the aggregate living mass 
povicr in the water, gave such an impetus, that it is covcredftiy anotlier heavy blanket, made fast to the 
projected about one-third of the body of the animal tent-polesmt the officer’s end of the tent, to keep him 
" on to the floe. It then dug its tiisk.s with siieh terrifie down until tlio rest escape.’ Barring accidents, liow- 
foroe ipto the iee that I fearo(l,for its brain, and, leecli- ever, tlie tent routine is quite simple. ‘At a certain 
like, hauled itself fonvanl hv the enormous mnseulav hour, the eook i/ called : I never knew a cook call 
' pSwer of the neck, repeating the operation until it himself. Why should they sleep more than aify other 
was secure. The force willi wliielf the tusks wer ' meinhcl*, seeing that they have the same time allowed, 
struck into the iee appimred not only siiflieieiit to aiiiT'ehanee daily? probably the last eook beingtlie very 
breal^'them, but the eoiieiissKf.i was so heavy that I foremost to call his successor to a sense of his duty, 
was surprised that any brain oonhl hear it. (’an .iny Our fires were candles, tliereforc soon liglited ; but the 
ow, tken, bo surprised when they are informed that cook h:nl tf p'roeiire his snow and thaw it before he 
they “die hard,” even when shot through (he hriiiii?’ olilained water. When this could lie coaxed to boil, the 
The modiffli encampment on tiiese arctic voyages ehoeolate was put in, and the word passed—“ Cocoa 
not having been explained in any piililistu-il works, S?.- ready.” Heads emerged, pannikins produced (tin-pots 
Edward thinks it proper to give a ‘roimh outline' of holding, pis/ mrnrior. one. pint and more each person), 
the tent, equipment, and other aeeessories therewith | liiseml ii servisf out, and breakfast soon despatched; 
connected. ‘ The tent is very similar to that of ! no w.iiter* to pa/!^ no ehamhermaids. The luncheon, 
American hunters, with this exception -iii'-lead of tv.o grog, i.s mixcl witli tlie water from remaining lire 
forked pole.s, and one horizontal, resliiig m thi' forks, (now available), lunehoon put into the “scran-bag,” 
with the sides pegged down, tlie extremities of these and “Down honsej—iireak uii!’’ Such, reader, is the 
are framed lijr boarding-iukes, forming tlv piteli deliehtfiil proee.ss of tlie polar travelliug-goutleraaii, 
or sheers at cacli end, and a liovsoh.air (clothes) line to lie understood jo future as “started” — after 
stretched over these forks, and well secured t.i flic hrcikiast, >\'e.; “]ute!.'d” = or erected tents, cooked, 
sledge at the back, and by a pickaxe in t'lont, keen and went to sleep ’ 

all steady'—so Imig, at least, as tney hold. Instead of Dn returning from the sledging exp'oration, which 
pegging, the side.s are well hanked with snow, which I res/iio'd m nolliing, so far a.s regards the object of the 
retains the heat, and keeps them pretty secure, if well if'areh, the offii'c'rii,.';o.d crew of the AssUUuice, having 
performed; and if not, the breeze is sure to penetrate ’itlJo k> do until thc'sice should break up, set about | 
and create more rattling than is conducive (o qiniifor;, I'.iu ing lliemselves, as fix? as that was practicable, 
or pleasant dreams. Each person is iurmshed with a with iheatnciit-.. Tiiesfirst performiinee was injured by i 
blanket-bag, formed of thick drugget or felt, having an hoi'-'erons wwatli'r, but the 'omnany afterwards, on 
outside shell of prepared hrow'ii holland. sin posi'd to lh‘ 'hort''st d"v, pi'forniod/fmw/ct juid (ho SenpegracB 
bo impervious to the air. The officer, who shouK! wifh soniewfiat mice success. ‘ The jierformnnce was, 
always occupy the post of hniaiur. is •ioejted at the a^ f ir as we enitld hear, good; hut some lUmht to 
extreme end, and that end is idways iil;u\f tow'aids j die s"enerv—the pri'piindiTanee of elmids at three feet 
the wind, in order to prevent its blow mg^ into the anov ■ (h ■ singe, n suiting from the eondeii'-ation of the 
mouth of the t^iit; be istihli* therefore, io (eel exaetiy | hre.ith ol t'ne audieiiee, rendering the busts of the .actors 
ftr himself; a.s well as thhse around him. Into this hirely vi ihl-, and thus, at ail events, adding to their 

chrysalis-lxag, by' dint of a. kind of caterpillar wriggle, emitidenee, as no blush could bn detected.Sir 

each individual contracts hims'df, eiyixnoiiriii'', hv Kdw.ud lharry mentions that the zeal of his m.anager 
every'reasonable mode, to jirodiice at'Milfocatmg heatf 'produced representations even when the thermometer 
and using his knaji^acdc, boots, s^ant-easo, or anv fell below zero. In the, present instance, the tempe- 
other convenient ^jjeet, for a pillow'. Indeed, it is rature was -IfI degrees outside, but the after-deck 
absolutely necessary to place any' article, to be worn thermometer is registered as low as —37 degrees.* It 
on getting up, sulifciently in contact wiljf the body to was, however, to my feelings, uncomfortably cold, even 

preserve its flfcxibility, op to prevent it becoming frozen, in her majesty’s box.Thus wc passed the Hubicon 

Over the show is spread an oil-skin canvas and buffalo- of this inuch-tulkcd-of polar w'inter iiil7orthuraherland 
I robe carpet; and when alt are laid out,cr have supped, Round, tlie evening terminating at a supper given on 
a general coverlet of felt ik superadded, which is sup- board the Pioneer, w'heia “bright eyes,” as well as 
posed to confine the accumulation of animal w-armth. “brother polars,” were not forgotten.’ 

Cold, it is imagined, does liot ascend, nor heat deseend ; After the shortest day, Cliristinas-day soon followed, 
yet it is x'cry distinctly felt in both w'ays, especially when the officers .and crews of both vessels appear to 
when the warmth produces something very similar to have niiut' a jovial time of it. • Sir Edward Belcher 
a thaw bene.ath. But the enemy—not tlie “ sweet was draw in a ‘ state-sledge ’ from the Assistance to 
little cherub, &o.,” but the barber —is ever aloft, the I’ioneir, to inspect the preparations there making 
ooBdensing the breath, and dropping down refreshing for the Christraas-dinnor, and the fancy decorations 
snow-showers, which makes one very dubious about amidst wliich it was to be consumed. The usual loyal 
exposing his head outside his shell, tho la^p of which toasts were drank, and compliments exchanged; and 
he manages to turn down, and complete the envelope, then the worthy captain returned to preside over the 
'The.o^oltKT’ and other proceedings are mere common- opening festival of the crew of his own shi^. Here, 

rr ' y ■ - -^- as in the companion-vessel, he tells us, he found all 

barber’Is exqilafiwd In uiothor place as meaning ■ the 

oondsnt^on of tho vapour arising from water at the ’ 

of condensation, and blown upon the heard—or the natural * It will he understood that these signs mean respsoMrdy S* 

AlWadensation on the beard Of the exudation horn “ the animal.’" apd 37 degrees bcloui freeslng-point. 
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the luxuries of the season, not forgettinfj the national 
roast-beef anil plum-puildings. ‘The arrangementsi 
■were all perfect, and in good taste; and our trusty 
crew -were prepared to do justice to tlioir fare, and 
enjoy themselves.’ Leaving tiiem, after seeing that 
every tiling was in progl^ss as it should be, h& adds: 

‘ About pix of the officeri^ of both vessels, nutnbering 
seventeen, dined with me, and 1 think, by the very 
kind forethought of acveraHwnrm-hearted fair friends, 
who will possibly remember their good deeds with 
satisfaction, that iny table groaned uinJer.Ts good a 
spread of the luxuries usually exhibited .V. this season 
as it could have done in merry England—dot omitting 
the roast-beef, plum-pudding, jniiii;e-])ieB, . nd frosted 
cake of our nationai predileetiona. “ I’oor J’olars, 
how I pitied them!” Yet they seemed to enjoy them¬ 
selves, and even to think of those poor jieople in 
Eivgland who might not enjoy themselves with half 
the genuine feeling. Our (iiieeii and eomfhrt our 
Duke of Cornwall, our relations and friends there, 
were not forgotten, not even the lianner-eheruhs and 
I their mottoes; nor were our eompanions liere, thougli 
1 for a time severed, y<‘t possihly to hd f(jr a moineiit 
i reunited in our .spring travels, omitted. ftkiptaiii 
! Kellett and Ins men in the Resuhne are here referred 

I toj.Many iiniiitere.st.ed persons may douhtless 

i be of opinion that these are not matters for the puhlic 
i journal of the commander of sneli an expedition. T 
am witlin.g to risk Die verdiet; it i.s the tr*e index of 
the habits and eustoms of the aretie explorers in 
; 1852-3-4-0-(), &c. Many an anxious eye may he 
i turned to those particular pagjs, wlmn others of 
; dry matter, or of a coiilroveisial complexion, would 
i studiously be avoided. We h«vi hut little sun at 
! this season. Lot us enjoy all tne brightness that 
w^rm hearts and innocent aniiisi'inen's can aflord, 
i not forgetting those nliose feelhigs are also g-j^titied 
at learning that in all oiir enjoym nts their pre.setiee 
' alone was wanting Io eomplolojtly* cup Sailors ever 
' had, and '.vill, so long as the good old hri ,*1 is not 
I extinct have their feelin g; deep as the idemenl they 
\ swim on, .ami no disguise.’ * 

; But these are hut the occasicnal gair'Ies which help 
to relieve the todiiim of a. polar season: an aretie 
voyage is for the rno.st ji.srt attended with riianj' 
dangers, immense iineomfortableness, and manifold 
perjiloxitios. <)n the reajipearanee of the sun, on the 
18tli of February, preparations began to he made for 
I further sledge travelling. F.xeiirsions bi vaVioiis direc¬ 
tions were iiiidi-rtaken, one of \ihieb w’as eoiidiicted by 
' Sir Edward Belcher liimsolf, and, but for his decisive 
I presence of mind, might have been accompanied by, 

\ fearful consequences. The accident sustained wi.o 
owing.to tlio defective nature of some of the articles 
I supplied to the Admiralty for .arctic service, as will he 
i seen from the following extract:—‘On this short 
I excursion, we fortunately discovered the inadequacy 
! of our cooking-lamps either for stearpie or spirits of 
wine. Instead of brazing, tliey luid been simply 
soldered, and the ■first time the spirit was used, the 
supply-tube fell off, the spirit (the entire day’s allow¬ 
ance) was lost, and the tent endangered; and yet tlieso 
I things arc put into the hands of the priwrliially 
“ careless and inexporienced'^eainen 1 ” Wlwt mechanic 
could dream of burning stearinc or alcohol* in soldered 
vessels 1 Even the nozzles of the tea-kettles were so 
secured! Doubtless the government paid very hand¬ 
somely for these inefficient clap-traps, but our black¬ 
smith had enuugh to do to keep them in repair; indeed, 
we were lucky to obtain him, for the Jtoam-department 
did not aid us in such matters, beyond helping the 
blacksmith in tin-work and at the bellows. These 
matters, at first sight, do not occur to the uninitiated, 
but they are pregnant with danger as well as incon- 
t'enience. Let us suppose that wo had started ivith 
spirits only, os intended; but in this case we had 


a small supply of stenrine. First act: spirit-hamp 
defective, feeding-pipe lalla off (soldered to the side 
and bottom, instead iT top*. The alcohol, flowing 
round and below, took lire, .and destroyed the lamp 
for use. If I had not been present, and made a sub-^, 
stitutc, all the fuel would have been oxfjonded. But 
Ict^iis imagine that 4be tent did taka fire, wliat would 
be tlic condition* of thepartj'? loss of shelter, 

and, from the attempt to extmgiiisli me fVc, inevitable 
frostbites; the result, loss of members bitten, or life I 
But*tbere arc other nnsones; without fuel, neither 
water, tea,* nor chocolate to drink could have been 
procured ; and thirst at this season, particularly St the 
commencement, is intensely felt; but had sucli an 
accident occurred .at the outward limit of .a joiirneyf* 
the result is fc.arful t(^ contemplate! Wliat, then, I 
may ask, would be the chances in this region for our 
missing countrymen, if they escaped from iii’eit* 
vessels ? Eiicl,*cven in savifgc-lilc, is requisite.’ It 
may tlicrcfore have lin]>]K'iicd that Fninkliil and his 
men hate iicrishcd through the Admiralty’s ac-teiiting 
unfit articles from unprincipled contractors. 

Here, again, is an incident, occurring syjmc’qiiBt 
later, which serves to illustrate the perils attendant 
on journeying over the ice. It wai^iny a somewhat 
SRiinilar accident that.I.ieutcnant Bellnt lost his life. 

‘ About eight A M. on the .5th of May (1853), wo moved 
forw.ird, and on elo.sing Star Buff, we found the ice 
becoming very tender. ] thought*11131 the off-shore 
ice would prove firmer: it was so ; but I did not go 
sufficiently far; and in the attempt to make a short-cut, 
to avoid one of the mcnt apparently dangerous spots, 
the leading sledge broke in. Here the'trusty Hamil- 
ton [a boat taken with them to eros.'i spaces of open 
water I did good service; she was soon floating beside 
the sledge, and s.afely were the goods transferred. The 
instruments were .safe; .and I was onrfhe point, carrying 
Die theojolite-iegs in my band, of seeking a secure spot, ’ 
when I fouinl iny.solf suddenly iiiimersed in a bath, by 
1 1 means neeeptable ; it might have been an inten- 
tiom-i interpretation of C. B , but it was beyond a joke. 
'I'lie current beneath the ice ran very strong. I bad the 
cbroiiometer on me, and, unless I was soon rescued, I 
shoiihl be missing under the ice 1 At present, the legs 
of flic instrument across the bole sustained me just 
eiiongli out tif watJT to prevent wetting the chrono¬ 
meter. yA track-belt thrown to me, and connected with 
others-Ifor it was dangerous to approach me—soon 
dragged iruwout Jilto a vrtilrws, and all^was right. Tlio 
jiresent eondilion and safety of our wardrobes i»cii,?t a 
matter o' cousidorable doubt. Mr Grove most kindly 
clothed my iewerextrcniitjes until iiiatlor.s were accom¬ 
modated. Gill only loss -wa.!! ninety-six pounds of 
bread, and son*'■ ■ pretty cotisi<.» able dampness. The 
gutta-percha cases for bread jiv^ed too brittle, and 
split; they are certainly not adapted to the rough 
handling se’amen: no man wi'.o cannot understand 
(and foci i .r) them should ^e intrustld with, or can 
derive ad .sntage from them ; they will not stand rough 
usage. Ihe 4)read thus damaged wag buried, and it 
erdrn erected to mark the spot, so that if distress 
required us to fall back upon it, we knew where it was 
deposited. Bn \nany of my readers would doubtless 
like to know how I relished this cold bath. I will 
describe it in a few words. The unexpected immersion 
was not pleasant: when in for it, I cared little about it, 
but the tide add safety of chronometer did not allow 
me to enjoy it. The cold was not felt, hut a glowing# 
sensation prevailed until I recovered my customary 
dry cloDyng.* 

Here is a bit of natural history. ‘We pushed on 
fof Tongue Point, and there pitched. More bears ! 

I was busy on the Point with the ifastrument, 
watching for an object, whfen I nuticed a lady and 
her cub, amusing themselves, as'*l imagined, at,a 
game of romps, but the oM evidently 
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more excited. Possibly no such ' oit>portunity has grounds for suspecting that the distressed party were 
before been alTorded by any natunalist of witnessingl . tracked by the Esquimaux, and probably killed and 
quietly the humours or'nabits of these animals. At plundered. The large list of articles found in their 
first, tlic motions of the Mother api)eared to me as possession, which had evidently belonged to Franklin 
'ridiculously absurd, ,or as if she '"■iis teaching her and his companions, suggests, to say the least of it, 
cub 1(1 perform a summerset, or something nearly some. Wry grave suspicions. ,, 

__T-• j . 1... i .. .1 » ^.1 ^ ^ 11. i 1_ •__ _ A a t. _ _ ±!..^ 


approaching it: but the cub evtoced no interest, no 
participation in the sport—indeed, moved olij and*lay 
down, apparently to sleep. The antics, too, of the 


Eeturiiing, however, for .y.momcnt to the narrative, 
W'c may sum up in a few /ontenccs the movements of 
Sir Edward on retr.acing ftis cour.so from the head of 


mother were too distant from thci cub to prove instruc- Queen's Cbaimcl. It was late in .luly 1853 before the 
tivc. I will endeavour to convey my impressi(fa of ships couj^get released, and in proceeding southward 
the exhibition, as viewed (broiigli the tcifscope, ,at a tliey were cysstantly obstructed by tlie ice. Notwitli- 
distalice of a quarter of a mile, ns well as the object standing, (K'y succeeded in reaching open water early 
on wliich she ajipc.ircd intiait. It must first be borne in Sejileml'er, and in tl^p latter part of October gained 
..in mind that a bear of siicli dimensions as tliat before a position about half-way down Wellington Cliannel, 


me wouy weigh about six and a half or .seven bundred- 
wciglit.■ The object apparcntl)i in view was to break 
•^.“(fb'ie in the ice. In order to elfect tliis, the claws 
were first put into retluisitlon, ami* as nimbly and 
gracefully as a dog did the liuge creature tear up and 
scattei»snow and ico to the winds. Having removed, 

_i... -•_-I _ A. j.\ __1 j.. 


I on the eastern side, wliere they w'cre shortly frozen in. 

I Tlii.s second winter proved prcatlj' more severe tlian 
tlie former one, and so obstructed was tlie cliannel with 
fiehls of fioating-iee throughout the ensuing summer, 
th.irit became impossible to extricate tile ships; anil 
bojli were eventually obliged to be abandonee^ Sir 


as she imagined, sufiieient, she tlieu iippeared to Edw.ird and bis crews e.seapcd witli bo.sts and sledgos 


cs^yiial^. lier distance, ealeuliitc on lier leap, and in 
the elTort came down pnpendkuhn- on lier fore-jiaws 
over llie spotaindiieli she bad seratelidl. Something, 


across tbo fl(je fo Ileeebej' Island, wdiere they embarked 
on board the Nurlh Siftr, wbieli was there awaiting their 
arrival. It was now August 18.51, and preparations 


she imagined, liad been efi'cctijd. Slie continued t<». were made for returning to England. Whether in 
repeat this scratching and amusing mode of pounding that single' vessel so ninny persons would have all 


until at length she .appeared satisfic'd, when .slio 
assumed an attitude of “ dead point,” with fovc-paw 
raised, and remained for sonic time immov.abU'. The 
question oeeurreil to me: ‘‘ Is this a mode, by eonens- 
sion and making a lieih', of seducing a se.d willmi 
gripe?” for 1 liave rcpe.'itcdly noticed that when we 
cut for lide-pole, (Ire-hole. &e, tlial 1i!e.^c in(jui.siti\e 
animals will shew tlieiiiBehe.s. Tlii.-i however, J leaeo 
for others to verify. We now proceed to other bu.»i- 
ness. I’lineii Iiiul, rejoined: Mr I.<j;iey .'ind one or two 
of tlie partj-, attended by tlie dogs, ondcnvmired to fret 
wdUiin sliol; but I’uncb, poor fillow, w as done up, 
and could not lx; brought to the ncratcb. The cub 
cvuh'iitly bad sctilcd orders to open somewhere jpulli- 
west; she bore up. Mamma steered away south-east, 
and parted t'ompany, apparently after tiu' former bear, 
possibly her liuslkmd, and onr ]i;’.rty retur’ied to 


arrived safely, m.a}' be doubted, for the Resolute had 
also been I'eft bebtud, .and the crew bad been takca 
from tbo I)ifrsl,<intoi, iH'bmging to a previous expe¬ 
dition; but it lui))!H'ned, fortnnat.'ly, that, wlicu on 
(be point of starting'-, llie Slui was met by two 

ves.sck, the Talbot .•mil the Vlurvir. wliieb had lieen 
sent out in aid by the Admiralty that .season. Tlie 
crew." V eri' accordingly di.stribiited ; imd at lengtli, 
tow .inks tlio end of September, the three vessels 
reaelic'! (heir destined ports in safety. * 

istf r.dward liilclur, aij most of our readers are 
pTobably aware, w^s subsequently called to account 
liy tile tAdmiralty for* abandoning his ships; hut the 
inve.stigalion rerulted in liis! honourable acquittal. It 
was aeltnow'ledged tliak he had done the best that was 
praeticalilo in Ins eircumstaueei. It is to ho borne 
III mind that la- wa-i not si'iit out to explore tho 


petnmieaii and sleep. The expenemv we have liad I noilli-ncst pJissage, but simply to search for Sir .lolin 


of hears’ habits fully warv.ants ^lio im|)ression tliat Fr.mkdn. When tliat search became liopcless, it was 
they are afraid of man, dog, or wolf, singly—and plainly hi.s duty to return; and as he was thoroughly 
would inevitably run from them, if escape i^s mail- jicrsuadcd that tl.e vc.ssels loft behind could not he 
able; but cases ni.ay occur where, findiiijf themselves rescued wifiiout unseasonably prolonging the stay of 
suddenly and urfexpectcdlj' fonfrontod, tliey are driven ! his crews in tlio.se dreary regions, and thereby risking 
to desperation, and endeavour to shew figlit. Ail i tlieir lives, be cliose the liumane and prudent part, and 
animals at buy are dangerous. Tlie jioliir bear H ' obvious!} deserves tlie tliiinks and commendation of IiU 
cunning and inquisitive, and, having discovered yo'ui-^'ftiiintry. ‘ Is tlie sacri/ii'e of lift',’as he pertinently asks, 


that he never even passed up Wellington Channel, hut* to be sold “ to break up ? ” ’ ‘ Finally,’ he says, ‘ I do 
supposes his c«.ur8c froiij^ISecchey Island to have been feel infinite gratification that it pleased God to afford 
probably in tlie direction of Prince Regent Inlet, me determinatfon to perform my dut#in tlio precise 


probably in tlie direction of Prince Regent Inlet. 
This opinion, from the traces found of hiw subsequently 
by Dr Rae, would appear to have some foundation, 
thougli Sir Edward rather inclines to the belief that 
the ships were crushed by the iec iniLancaster Sound, 


mo determinatfon to perform my dut;^in tho precise 
manner I did, under the eirciimstanccs and difficulties 
by which 1 found myself surrounded.’ 

The narrative, though necessarily dry in many 
particujars, is nevertheless more varied and interesting 


as he hiul observed signs of some catastrophe at ^lape than tlie generality of aretic voyages, and, as the fore- 
Kiley, which he thinks were left by one of tlio divisions going extricts testify, is often marked witli liveliness 
of the distressed crews. Tlie whole matter of the fate and pleasimtry. The writer, perhaps, never forgets 
of the vessels, however, still Remains •uncertain. All tliat he is aii arctic commander, and shews a corre- 
tbat is known is wliat everybody may bo supposed to sponding degree ofegotism and professional self-esteem; 
have read in the newspapers—namely, that Dr Rae, in but this is, in itsjvay, rather piquant than otherwise, 
the journey which he made for completing,the survey and does not detract from the general agreeableness 
of the west coast of Boothia, met with some^atives in of the work. Tho new information the work contains 
Pelly Bay, from one of whom lie learned that a party is very considerable; and it is beautiMly illustrated 
of white‘men had perished for want of food some with tinted lithographs, besides being famished with 
distance'to the westwasd of that region. The date a serviceable map. About half the second volume is 
assigned is the Spring of 1850. Sir Edward does not occupied with an appendix, containing valuable papers 
Seem satisfied with the account, but thinks there are on arctic fish, fossils, the remains of an ichthyosaurus, 
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crnstacesB^ and shells, all by Avritera of eminent sclen- 
tifle reputation. Taken i^ltogcther, it seems to ns a 
■well-presented record of adventure and observation, 
and, as sueli, may bo expected to find a cordial accept¬ 
ance wherever it may happen to obtain attention. 


THE lIO\VLIN-iJ HEUVISIIEK. 

One aces many disgustinff e'.^ibitions in the East, but 
not ohe that is more so than t1)o ceremony performed 
by tile Howling Hcrvislics. To bo sure, it is .foiir ou'u 
fault if you do see it; they themselvea-^uiilike tlio 
Turning Dervislics .at I’era and elscwliere,' 'vho most 
Avillingly admit ioreigners to their cli.aiiel— h.ate the 
presence of the ‘unclean’ like sin; and it is only 
tlirough the Interest of some great indivulnal, !niil 
determined perseverance in making your applications, 
that yon are admitted uithin tlic hallowed pSecnicts 
of their convent. • 

M.any and unsnece.ssrul were our own attempts ^or 
.a sight of llie mj .story, until ive at last .snceeeded in 
procuring tho gnieious not'ce of the* aj^eh-priest at 
Broussa to our excellent recommendations by letter 
and personally from two gentlemen i.f inthionce. viiose 
acquaintance tvo h.ad ni.ide. To these iiifeignia, avc 
ventured to add our own earnest assurance that wc 
would behave with all due reverence, and preserve a 
face of hecomiiig length whilst pre.s, nt. • 

At tho do('r, three youths who had been stationed 
there by Hk' imam to wait upon us, and prevent t!ie 
crowd from impeding our view, ijtooped to take oli' 
our slippers. This done, we were u.shereil tipiliurs to 
a small room beside the chapel, tir'oirjh whose latticed 
windows’wc wero to ya'/.c upon tl.^ iiu tery. The 


down tho cheeke in huge drops, rose upon the palo 
<ind sickly brow ; the • Ariiih-hou! ’ each moment 
was cried with a rcdochled* fury, until, with the 
violence of the shouts, the voice gave way, and the 
words became mere fnintie roarii^s, as from a cavern 
of wild beasts. 

Suddenly, a sound, more distinct and nfore terrible 
than the rest arosg from the heaving aiivl surging mass. 
‘E,ah il ’lab el il I'Arifdi!’ cried a voice yhoso tones 
were like nothing earthly ; and the others present 
eaugitt up and echoed that fearful cry. Tho next, 
moment, thwo was a demoniac shriek, and the man 
wlio had at first shouted, rolled over upon the ftoor 
in a deathlike cimvnlsion. Those next iiini, Avitli 
another frightful ‘ Al’htli-hou,’ turned to his relief. 
'J’hcy stretched him iip—they chafed Ids handy—they 
rnhbed and tried to heiifl Ins limlis; but ho lay inani¬ 
mate and rigid as a empsc. 

IVilh liglitnin* r.ipidity, tlift infection of this par¬ 
oxysm spread; tlie ‘laih i! ’I.ili el rAl’lidis’ became 
more tenili'e still; th^ devotees tossed their aims in 
i the air, ivith the fury of iiiaiiiac.s. An instant more, 

' and another dervisli leapeil from the fioor, ayf sljgt 
I through the heart, and fell m convnl.sions. 

Tins hrmight the I'renrv to a eliniup:, • The imam 
' '^icouragcd the delirliiiu by voice, by-howls, by gesture. 

' A young man detached himself from the groiiji. Tlio 
' high-priest took an iiistruinent tliat looked much like 
I a ])air of tones, with whieli he piuchcj his cheeks with 
I ah his might; but tlie dervish made no sign of pain. A 
, little eliild, a sweet little girl, of ahont se\cn years of 
i age, entered the ihapil, .‘'iid calmly laid herself down 
I upon the erinu-on rug. Assisted by tw» attendants, 

I who from the first had stationed tliemsclves one on 
' eri.' h side of the Milir.d), t'le ]iriest stejipcd iijitm her 


; I 


il w.alls of the chapel present n ferocious soil , f dccoia- 
! I tioh, reminding one of the cliainhcrs of the tiiqln-ilion. 

'j Like tlie mosques, and olhi r holy niaecs. they'.are 
M ornamented with written sentenc.^ nom the liora.i. 

'! Hnt there is with these dervii'^.es a dilh I'eiiee^ \.-hi(h 
I chills you -the susjiended pa;tle-a\es, chains, skewoi.s, 

I piueers, spikes, which are used»to torture tlieneelics ' 
H when tile leligious frenzy becomes too mtolcrahle tor 
1 i the expression of the voice or of motion. 

!| Tlie youths who formed our escort placbd us in the 
I best pos.sible ]io.sition to view the scene, and, tlien 
I arranging themselves on each side, kept h.ack tlie 
I throng. Many and hitter were the mullled iiiipre- 

i ratiotis upon the giaours wliich arose .rom those 

I beaten off as they tried hard to force within oar 

ii clianued circle. ()iir small apartiiieut filled f.ist, until, 

II the heat lifccoming , 0 [ipres'-ive, our dragoman observed 
I that, if air were not admitted, lie was sure we eouhr 
' not st.ay. Upon this, tliu youtlis immediately slopped 
j all further onlrniice of spectators, and opened a small 

lattice, through which passed a gentle breeze, imparling 
a delicious coolness to that part of the room where we 
I wero stationed. 

1 A low monotonous chant rose to tlic l.itlieo; w'o 
looked, and saw a train of dervishes slowly entering 
the. chapel, headed by tlioir high-priest. The dervishes 
prostrated themselves upon the earth, tludr foreheads 
in the dust; the priest, stretching fortli his opci\ palms 
to heaven, repeated a long low prayer. A tiger-skin 
was then spread before the Mihrab, and,upon this 
tho priest stationed himself. A rich green scarf was 
offered, with which he begirt liimself with much 
ceremony. Then commence a low horrifying wail, 
echoed by thq,whole fraternity, who..sat rocking tlieir 
bodies to and fro till their forehead8«aImost touched 
the floor. 

By degrees, the frenzy increased; the eyes of the 
performers began to shine with a terribly unnatural 
lustre; foam gathered upon the lips, as in epilepsy; 
the countenance writhed in' tho most frightful dis¬ 
tortions; a perspiration, so profuse that it rolled 


tender little friimo, .md stood tliei-e some inoiiu'iits ; she 
iimst have siifi’crcd nu’''h, I'lit wpeii^ he dismounted, 

: he rose and Mailed av, .-^y i'. ilh an air of extreme 
satisfaction. 

" >M'commcnct'il another and i qnafiy p,sinful portion 
of tlie service. T’he imam legtduled tho time of tho 
chant, by ever and anon il.itqung his liaiiiks to increase 
its speed, or commanding by gestures that it must be 
slower. Wail succeeded to wail, hoS'l to howl, Al’Ii'ili- 
hon to Al’lah-hou, till .at last tlie strongest men, unable 
to hear the visUmce qf the exertion, fell to the ground 
in eonvnl/oii.s, or sobbed with anguish like infants. 
Oil the v./iolo, a more revolting seciio than the howling 
dervishes eojjjil not 1.: wsdil'^ coneeived ; and dre.adlul 
1.S the distortion of tliat .spirit which'can deem sufji 
torments are aceeptahle in tin- eyes of liod. 

A lew day^ al'lerwards, it was my fortune to make a 
*nore intimate .aeqramtaiice with one of these dervishes ; 
it was in this wj;.t' —The Osiiiar.' ■ have two diseases 
which are peenhnr lO thcmselve%,-.| the one tiny have 
named ecffinp'/, tlic other Ihidcr the head, 

of gcUinjik„.thoy deseiibo almost,any possible illness 
of tho body- 'fhe yillanjik i.s tlie mo*j simple and 
more easily -ured disease of me two : it signifies only* 
toothache ....d Jts concomitant pains in the face. 
diflieult is the.gellin.iik tow'ure, that the happy ability 
has long been vested in a single familjq through whom 
tho power passes with each generation; but the yellan- ’ 
jik can he cured by those emirs or dervishes who are 
descended Irom .h'atima, the daughter of Mohammed. 

The charm consists in this. It is tho fair sex who 
are usually afflicted with face-ache in Turkey; and, at 
aiiyrate, these quacks liave a particular love for those ^ 
■who are called the ‘weaker vessels’ of humanity, 
'fhe lady is affected with nervous pains in tho cheek. 
Faith is iiliperative, and there is one particular emir 
upon whom her choice falls. He is sent lor; his feet 
are folded beneath him upon the divan, and his green 
turban readjusted. The ■veiled beauty is led by a sla'Vb 
^into his august presence, and seated upon a low cushion 
‘before him. The emir utters a short prayer, lays his 
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thumb upon tho nose, breathes softly upon the forehead, with passion, to Al'l.ih that I and my stock, might bo 
gently rubs the check, and the treatment is complete. ( withered up, root and branch; that I might be, ere 
A young shire belonfing to the house wliere for a twenty-four hours had elapsed, smitten and covered 


while we wcjrc invited to sojourn, was afflicted with 
yellanjik. Ininiediijtely, on her ih'sirc being made 
known, a messenger w-as dospatclicd for an emir whom 
she named, and who was rather eminent in the cures 
he effected. The family, except one aged relative 
upon wholivthis slave attendcil, were staying at their 
country residence. Fitnet llaiianm was led into tlio 


with boils and ulcers! Now he turned his attentions 
to the women in my family. These he cursed from 
rny glfeat-grandmothcr to /ny great-granddaugliter; 
and, dually, he wound up .with a fervent prayer that 
my wife'might prove anything but faithful or fruitful; 
or that, if the latter petition failed, my issue might bo 
to me the bitterest curse that over fell to the lot of 


presence of the emir. He nirght once have bteii a a father.^ Smre then 1 have often had a hearty smile 


handsome man, but now Iiis eoimtcmmcfe bad taken 
tha*' bickly and distorted expression wdiieli often 
follows their dreadful ceremome.s; and with liis" thick, 

I. bristling moustache and Ids lonj; matted beard, it gave 
him by.no means a prepossessjng appearance. 

I wak that iiionnng amusing myself with an elec- 
klillarr apparatus; and alter ho liad operated upon Ox tlie evening of the third day after he left Perpignan, 
i Fitnet, he passed me as* I stood in the jdaz/a making (kirlo3*aml Mma slowly traversed the Isabella Place of 
I experiments, which piazza was his noaivst wa.v to the Puigeerda, mid stopped heneath the baleony of one of 
gardet. from her room. He t^irveyed the j.ars for a tl;- best houses in it: hut not without recognition, 
few moments with intense curiosity, and then dep.artiiig for on that baleony had been seated a young and an 
t^a sjjfirt distiiiK'O, slowly drew ibrth a small brass old woman,,thb former of whom, in spite of the efforts 
ladle, and murmured; ‘Buekshish! Buckshisli!’ of tlie oilier to restrain her, had sprung to her feet 

* BncksliiiArtv' BiickshiSli for what V’ I asked. the moment the muleteer entered the square, and had 

lie made a gesture, iutiinatbig that to give alms t»v eontiiuied .iovfiillv waving towards liim a rich scarf 
s order was the usual thing. she wore. She was a beautiful young creature, cast 

‘No; I cannot think of giving jmu buekshish. You more in tin- Andalneian than in the Cat.alan mould— 
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his order was the usu.al thing. 

‘No ; I cannot think of giving jmu buckshisli. Y'ou 
are young and stwmg ; you can work at your trade.’ 

‘ I do work— liai’d work.’ 

‘For wliuin?’ 

‘Ariah.’ 

‘But yourwork is proiitlcss to liotli Him and your¬ 
self. I shall not eneoura,ge it. H. i.s spoken '' pursued 
I with the usual Osiiuuili expression of decision. 

I was in the niidsf of an inlerestiii.g ex])eriiiu‘iit, and 
I turned to my upparatus. The dervish qioe’ly seated 
himself upon the ground, douiiled nji his ieet heiientli 
him, still jiivsented Ins hra.s.s di.sli, .ind tliere he sat 
motionless as an imago carved in mai lile. Tints tliing- 
went on for the next half-liour. lint I was dett^iiiued 
not to he ttearieil into giving him Imeksliish, and iii.s 
iiniKirturlialile staring luul become uiiiileas.int. 

‘Ju.st bid him tjo about ln.s business,’ .said I to the 
dragoman. 

He did so; but tlie dervish intimated ihiU. lie should 
not retire vitliout tlie money. V 

‘If you do not go voluntarily, 1 shall he Vmler the 
disagrcciihle neees.sity of wmif dliiig you,’*' !iid 1. 

•The dervish'merely gate a compl.aeeiit ehuekle, 
which said that he defied me to get rid of him. 


her m(>tli(<' had hefri a native of Sevilla—and the some¬ 
what lantastie costume of the eountry rather enhanced 
than diminished lier eharniN. The outlines of a red 
skirt and of .a hla^k velvet bodice, tiglitly fitting her 
figure, shewed the perfect symmetry of lier form ; the 
Moiri/lo or serge wliieli covered her head, served 

as a foil to a. pair of most bcwiteliing eyes and a 
eomple.'tion of dazzling eieaniess; while among the jet- 
hl.iek e.resse.s that fiowod over her shoulders, sparkled 
emiwalils anil amethysts of such size that they would 
hate distorted tli«..d'.;Heatc e.ars to whicli they were 
pend,tilts, had not tle-'^r weight been chiefly home by 
silken threads ■■oueealetl Iwneath the cap. Vanishing 
from (he baletiiiv'wliAi Mina was within a few paces 
of the hou.se, she .appeared at the door before Carlos 
had yell .ajiglited, and welcomed him with every 
denumstralion of .joy. 

‘ Welcome, (darios —weleouie,’ .said she, as she led him 
into the house, not. liowevor, before she liad saluted 
Mina too. by patting the sleek neek of the animal—a 
conde.seen.fion whieli that sagacious quadruned met 
hv a p'ut toss of tlie head, winch plainly memt—‘No 
Imnibtig: it is little, enm]iurativel\' speaking, that you 


‘Very good,’ replied 1. ‘Now mind, if I do what .voi-| c.'ire lor me ;’ to which y.as added a elbimping sound, 
will not like, it is not iny fault.’ ./fVliieli evidently Jiinted that a measure of oats would 

I h.ad a large eoil^iiacliinc on f^, table before me, liuve been iiiueh more to the purpose. v- 

which, as those acu^inted with stieli appiiriitua know, ‘ Welcome, my dear friend,’ repeated the girl. 


wmcii, as tliosc actmjwnteu witli stieli appiiriitua know, 
tortures the nervc^ieyoiid the power of the strongest 
man to endure voluntarily more than a/ew seeoiiils. 
I laid hold of <>13 dish w^li the eondiietor, and, by way 


of a sample, gave him a moderate dote from a smaller opposite to her at table. 


‘ Snpjier is ready—1 prepared it myself. You must 
be tired and hungry'.’ 

‘ 1 have succeeded,’ said Carlos, as ho took his place 

s • - . 1 1 . M 


lie laughed derisively, saying: ‘zVl'lah el ‘Now the Queen of Heaven be praised! But I 
“ 1 I'll'’ • kuew you would. Then tall goes well?’ 

^ Then here goes!’ pursued I, putting the magnet ‘ Corriente —all’aright—certainly,’was the reply, 
into the coil, whilst the attendants •crowded round to But.though the muleteer spoke thus, something still 
see the efl'egt. It was instantaneous. He rolled over seemed to, oppress him;‘his brow was gloomy, and he 
upon the ground with a yell-like ‘ Al’lkh-hou! ’ Tlie spoke but'little during the repast. When it was over, 
arms quivered in their sockets; the dish, which now ho gave an account, though not a full one, of his visit 
he wbuld fain have let go if he could, flashed about to old Levi, and when that was concluded,, he rose and 
in hw convulsed hands like a rocket; the countenance said: ‘ But I must go. The early morning tnust find 
W&9 distorted with pain and rage. In a few moments, me on my way o*ce more to Andorra.' • 
teeli^ satisfied that he had had enough, I released ‘Why so, Carlos?’ asked Juana. ‘Why so?’ she 
nun Irom t“® He rose, and, nearly upsetting tlie repeated, in a tone that expressed partly surprise and 
'leaped down the steps into'the partly anxiety. ‘ Is not all how arranged ? ’ 
^■^.'•There, at what he considered a safe ‘ Quien sabet —Who knows?’ repii^ Carlos to the 
^Mpoe, he turaed, ana a more lilieral allowance of favourite but evasive phrase of the Spaniard. ‘-No 
never feu* to the lot of any man than those compro nada de gangm—l count nothing a bargain. We 
muck he bestowed on me. He prayed, his face Uvid must be sure.’ . 
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‘Then you ■will see Sagritn • afinin?’ cried Juana heels, had piveft harmnnioiis prognostics of another, 
hastily, and in a voice that <ipoke evident apprehension. 4vli'’n a confused murmur rose from the crowd, whicli in 
iOh,. do not go. Stay with me. I am fearful of some tli.',» place was almost exi lusiwly of visitors from tho 


mischance. Some friend of yours will go.’ litt'e town ot t;amllo in Andorra.. Significant loolcs 

‘It is to avoid the possibility of a misohnnoe that I were evehangod, and the eouples ylio liad been about 
go—that 1 go myself,' resumed Carlos, a deep'sli.ade to take their places retired with some precipitation 
passing over his countenance. ‘ I must make sure.’ from tlio circle—all except one voiuig man and his 


little town of Caiiillo in Andorra.. Significant looks 


passing over Ins countenance. ‘ 1 must make sure. 

The "sun ■was gilding the highest mountain-tops 
next morning when once tn^ye Carlos left I’uigeerda 
behind him. Tins time, however, ho was on foot, 
and his dress was different from that he ’vid worn 
on Ids two former journeys. Instead oA tlie broad 
sombrero and the full cloak, he now si awed the 
peeuli.ar garb of his province, trouscr.s c ’ a dark 
colour, coming up high on liis breast; a shor- embroi¬ 
dered jacket, witli a light rnpa or i/ambotc over it; tlie 
gorro or red I’hrj'gian bonnet, with the pe.'ik rolled up 
and gatliered forward over bis licid. 

‘Little thinks my poor .Tuaii i of what I am nliout to 
do because it must be done. Yet slie seemed uneasy — 
said slie bad foreliodmgs—promised to pa's tlie day jn 
prayer for me on ]>or knec's before tlio slirino of t)ur 
Lady of Urgel. Yet it is for her Sal|o. Honour 
requires it. Let us smoko.’ Almo.?t mecbanii all 3 ', 
for be continued bis musings, (larlos rolled Id.nself .1 
cigarette witli national skill, and liglik'd it willi Ids 
fiint and steel. 


be trusted. And ns to that b'reTieliman of Foix—1 
promised to see him again in a wxek, and this is now 
the seventh daja I did not cideul'jte on Iruiiig to go 
to Perpignan. Hut he will ''mely give me a sliort 
grace. One dnj', or at most two,jvill dteide the people 
at Andorra, and be is not lik 'I 3 to . oiiic there 
himself, (ffi, Satrrita, Rigiita! what a euise joii liave 
been to more than one, Oiiyoiieme' Sagnta' the 

avenger is at baud, Iboe.gli lei vet thou little IhiiiKest 
bow the veiigeanee will cornel fiJ luj' .luaita, e; 
little tldnkest thi'n 1 ' § • 

Leaving Carlos to pursi!» b'-way with a he;, t full 
alternately of love for the oik , ;Snd of h):itbing tiw the 
Other of the two persons who now alone ocettpied bis 
thoiiglits, we now (tast a retro'-peeth'e gj nee at the 
circuiiistanee.s antecedent to the opening of our story, 
and forming tlie neeess.ary clue to it. 

It was the annual festiial vif I’ldgcerd'i, ,i famous 
festiv.al; not a pleasure-hunter ior logues round, who 
could possibly he present, htui failed to alt- -id. The 
little town had attracted within its walls, .still blael: 
with the fire of civil sv.ar, and .‘.e-irred bv^ Carlist tliol, 
all that "w-as gay in that district of Catalonia, in 


matrons and the elders of tho people, seated by long 
tables, under the shade of fir-branclies plaitvd into 


rustic bowers, watched and cfltieisod the performers, or his twenty-second ■ ear, a large fortune for an Andorran, 
passed from hand to hand the porron, or flat but long- Naturally cpoiigh, tie began to look about fora wife, and, 
necked earthenware bottle, from which, holding it up as was perhaps also natural, his choieo fell on Juana, 
at arms-length, they would pour a small ea.seado of his cousin by the mother’s side. Little dreaming of a 
wine down their throats, witho'ut any slip between its refusal, he soon asked her in marriage of her family. 

llirv _1_*_ _ A. —At . ^ Xl- _ . a -f* xt.. 


xaouth and their lip. Traders-erraKt w f'ro invoking ' 
purchasers for their ribbons, sweetmAiti, and jewels: I 


high holiday, and a Catalonian ohe. 

One of the dances had just been brought to an end, 


jnd the musicians, who with flageolet, tambourine, oboe, pretence put forward—he immediately offered his hand 
oorosso, and bogpi]^, allowed but little rest to toes and .to one Of Iwr companions, a girl in conjparatftely poor 


from tlio circle—all except one yoim^ man and his 
partiK'r, who, by tfio withdrawal of tliiur companions, 
were left in significant and painful isolati'sn. By his 
vest of blue velvet, bis red silk sasb, and the fine cotton 
stoc kftie s appearing over bis liempeii iillns, it was 
not difficult to recognise in the e.vvalier an Andorran 
of the upper class; it was, in fact, CTiijmnomc SagTita, 
and the girl was .luana. For a moment, they remained 
motionless and undecided, but rapidly collecting biiii- 
self, for tbo demonstration regarding tbem b,id been 
too little equivocal to be mistaken, Sagntil'-fiSwed to 
liis tiemtiliiig atid agitated partner, and, takiiig iqu'' 
leind, led her b-ie^ to the old w’oinan who acted a» her 
duenna, but who was, in faet, lier .servant; for Juana 
was an or[ilian, and li.-uJi, rcall^' no n-'arer relativif than 
S.'igrita hniKseir, who, as Ii.is been .said, wi's her cousin. 
‘Nur.si'l nursi'l’ (so , 1 liana was wont to c,all tl^vorlliy 
v.om:m), ‘your arm, quick, ami let us go liomo.’ 

At tins moment, Carlos f’amo up,^.u.ll seemed to 
igitber at a gl.niee liow^natters stood. 

‘You here, tool’ evchiimed Sagiita, as coon as bo 


‘Have I made evcrydliing safe, after all? ’ lie asked saw the otlmr. 
himself. ‘Surely lliat old in,an at Perpisriian lu.ay Carlos did not, reply; be only fohV’d bis arms, and 


covered the other with a eohkstern look. Hut so stern 
was it, that, after a vain effort to stand bis ground, the 
Andorran quailed, and muttering some inarticulate 
words, turned and moved off, the little "crowd which 
had now gathered making way' for him, as if they 
shnink from his loneh by- an instinctive feeling of 
ahhorreiiee. Slonpio;!; for a moment at a booth, he 
I (-.died for a measure of wme, giilpeii it,rlowii at a single 
j dr-nighi, atiil then, throwing the deih-r a, prseta for 
nayineiit, took his way with loii,g .stn-les towards bis 
•native valley. 

. ;',n\vlnh-, the iiiivse with geoal, volubility was 

pouring forth explanations .and excuses, partly to 
Cailos, partly to the by stamler.s. 

‘ AVIiat eimtd we do?’ .she cried in*great e.xcitement. 

‘ Wliat could 1 do? IVliiit could .luaiia do? I was 
afraid of tl^it horrid tian ; so was .] u.iiia. So, when be 
asked bey to diie'e, nti.it could wo do? Ho is her, 
cousin, after all. It w.as only for a diiiiee—one dance 
- one sihgli^ianeo, Ob, i.irles! speak ! Ppe.ak, Carlos ! 
Say, am 1 to liliunc ? It .Tuaua to hlamcf ’ * 

I 'Not modi, pi-rliaps--you nurse, 1 mean; and .Tuana 


witli the lire 01 civu w.ir, amt .‘.e-irren hy^ l.arlist tliol, 1 ' eoi modi, pi-rhapt- voii nurse, 1 mean; and .Tuana 

all that was gay in that district of Catalonia, in L’.-row .s 1 d<, -lot blame hi-r,'.‘•.iid Carlos. ‘ Hut onon,gli 
Andorra and the Cerdagne. Since early morning, tin *if this, {'oii-, with me. Here a"e too many friends. 
Isabella Place, and the extensive meadow that stret<-hc.s | ,!ood x>cople, letsi’' pass, I pray.’^ 
along by the canal, li.ad been crowded w ilh the holiday ‘ Oli, if t'arlo satisfied’-* ’'.arlos is the best 


along by the canal, li.ad been crowded w till the holiday ‘ Oli, if t'arlo satisfied’-* ’'.arlos is the best 
folk. With untiring elustieitv, stoat lads and hand- judge’—‘ Ciirlos is doubtless r!i?lit’—said various 
some girls kept up, round numerous and indefatigable voices, as “iie muleteer and the two women retired. 
orchestras, their respective local or national dances, such And the mii'-H- striking up again, anoitier dance w'as 
as the Ciitalomfln pusavs dr bnill, the classic rnntrrpcs, formed, and 1 - th-' moment the incident was forgotten, 
or the vigorous srdt, the mountaineer-jig or hmirrc, or Hut wlial ■ *1 eaiised the temporary interruiition of 
the dizzy balza, as the waltz i« there called ; while tho tlie Puigceio.i festivities, ifnd whence arose tlie feeling 


so unequivoeally manifested towards Sagrita? 

Guyoneme ISagtita, an only child, had inherited, in 


Bnt he was sadly disappointed; for the parents of the 
girl—witljout assigning their real reasons, which arose 


jugglers ■were juggling, and quack-doctors vaunting from well-grounded distrust of his character—declined 
their medicaments; gipsies—but to bo short, it was a tin? offer, giving as their excuse her extreme youth. 


She was then, in fact, but fourteen years of agd. Deeply 
mortified by this reflisol—tbr he.tia-w through the 
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. circumstances, thinking to revenge hisiself by provok- inquiry, wbicli soon left little doubt of Sagrita’s guilt, 
ing the envy of his relatives, which, in his seIf-conoei| It was ascertained that the,journey he had undertaken 
for his vanity was unllkmnded, he doubted not would just before hie wife’s death had been to Urgel, and 
certainly be raised when they should sec the humble that in that town ho had bought a quantity of arsenic 
girl liccomo the sh'iyer of his wealth. He was accepted from a gipsy-farrier. The body of his wife was 
in this instance; and retiring with his bride to his exhuihed, aqd a large quantity of arsenic was detected 
property, fie forswore, as he tlioaght for ever, tlio scene in tlie remains, through the usual processes, by a 
of what ho Considered his Imimliation. Two years b'rencli *physician who was established at Urgel. A 
passed on, aiiytliing but hapjnly. for his repulse by prosecution, conducted ^fter the primitive manner of 
Juana’s parents still rankled at his iieart; and as for the valley, was instituted, and the wretched man, who 
his poor wife, a gentle and inodl nsive creature, Ac had seemed g()inplotely prostrated and incapable of making 
to bear the consequences, and sutl'ered rtuch. About any defence; was found guilty, and condemned to death, 
thef end of that time, some Imsiuess relating to his On this /bllowed the applications to the respective 
cattle obliged him to revisit I’liigccrda. There, to his cxecutio/ors of tlie Vriege anil the Pyruiie'es Orien- 
. surprise, for he liail slmnneil all communication witli tales, w/icli applications, as we liave seen, were baffled 
her or her family, he fohiid that Juana w'as .‘■till umuar- the one after the other by the intervention of Carlos, 
ried. •; hr making inquiries,‘he learned that this was His motives for that intervention wo have already seen 
from hick of oiqioiliiiiity. as she had received explained to Levi of Perpignan: S.agrita was the 
SCToral excellent oilers* nor from lief being controlled eopsin'ot Juana. It only remains to he added, that the 

A was ;u. 


by her father or iiiollier, both of whom had died. He 


wlioxn they all now Viclicved to. he a murderer. 

A yfsry fftw words more will bring up our* retrospect 


to tbti.^int at which we commenced our tale. fThe upon the condition of this interesting little coramon- 
AuSorrasis, on their return from Puigeerda, at once wealth, we must not idlow ourselves to be drawn 
.■Commnnicatetl their suspicions to the civil authorities further from our proper tale titan is necessary to 
of their valleyV-nameiy, the syndic and tlie two elucidate It; we, therefore, must content ourselves 
vlguiers. These 'officers immediately instituted an by assuring the lover of scenery at once grand and 


tually betrothed to Carlos, though the fact 


iliinildi.atcly took it into his lijaid—so extreiiic was his vvfts unknown to lier cousin, and that their marriage 
sclf-eoiiqilnceiicy—that she had in reality loved him had been postponed only bec.mse of the death of her 
all along, and had resolved, tineo he had jilaced himself! parents, thq ohe ot whom had followed the other to the 
beyond 'jicr re.acli, to live and die a maid for liis dear \ grave after an interval of but a few months, 
sake. He Tsws? of eoiirse’highly elated at tlie supposed ' We left Carlos on his way'to Andorra. Hut hefors 
discovery; and, in tlie exullatioii of liis iiiiagin®! ' entering the valley with him, we must say a few words 
triumph, he openly cursed his preeipitatlon in liaving, ‘ about .a district so seldom visited, except by the few 
by his own inconsiderate and hasty marriage, placed j inhabitants of tlie_ imiiiediately adjacent country, and 
between his eouain and himself tlie only bar. .'s lie now- | .so iittle kfiowii even liy name to tlie world at large, 
declared, which existed to their union, and he took <-are ! Three nioiiiitaiii-elens, the wildest, perhaps, and the 
that this confession of Ins repentance and regri t should ' most jiii-turesque oi the Pyrenees, the basin lonned by 
reach the girl’s ears. It wa.s after such avowals that | the union ol ihesr^ glen.s, together witli the widening 
he returned'home to Cauillo in Andorra; lint thence, • opening of that basin, uliieli stretelies and expands 
after passing a few days with liis unhappy wife, during ! towards Sjiain, form /his iittle territory, tlie dimensions 
uhieli time he shevvid himself more dneoiitented and j of which may be. from north to south, six-and-thirty 
savage than ever, ho again descended into Spain. i miles, iioni cast to west, thirty. It contains six 


alleging urneet tiusiness, and taking the road to Urge'. ' conn"nnes or parishes, amongst, which are those of 
Two days affor, he returned. The iie.xt niglit his wife ] old'^iidorra, the chief town, and Cariillo, mentioned 
was taken sueUleiily ill; and on the morrow, .after some ' above ; and the .Js-otoilation, of about SCIll), is dis- 
hours of great sniTering, she died. The corpse was, i trihiiti*! amongst A'llive thirty villages or hamlets, 
by his orders, buried the same day, and the ^'nneral It is enclosed on all l uhv by the Pyrenean spurs, 
eereiiiony v.as scarcely over when he again set out the waters of wliieh fire carried of!'by the Valirn, a 
from Cauillo. tributary of the Segre, wlneh, in its turn, flows, at 

The sudden defttli of Sagrita’s wife deeply impressed Mcqnineiiziy into the Kbro. l)own tliis water-way is 
the people of the tillage and its iiciglibmirliood. and floated niucli of the wood with whieli Andorra is covered, 
she was niueli regretted by lli»im ; for* lim- mild and Its woods, indeed. conatitiUe a very important part of 
iliiassuiniiig disposition liad won the hearWpf all w ho its resources, iniieh elmrcoiil being consumed at home 


knew, .and, what w.as the same tliiii'.'', of all vho pitie! in its forge.s, wlm li. as iron is plentiful, are numerous: 
her. Still, no one RUspei*tei]*'or dreanieil^'.liat a crime i it is even''said that the name of Andorra is derived 
]«ad been coriTmifted. The.se simiih; and iiiiioeent j from the Arabic tUnrn, ‘a Jilaee thick with trees.’ 
people scarcely knew what erinie was, for even the , The valley of the "Valiva produces excellent crops of 
most trifling offenceB are rare in that secluded pastori'J I grain ; hut their docks and lierds form tlie chief wealth 
and thinly peopled valley. ,^of the inhabitants, and it is from the pastoral life tliey 

But when, oil their visit to PuigCQfda, on the occasion lead, added to the natural seclusion of the whole 
of its festival, whic^fcil only two (lays after—not all locality, tliat the primitive character of the ancient 
their sorrow for Sffgrita’s wife, real and uiiatIccteJ as it reinihlic is preserved; for, curious to say, an ancient 
was, could keep them awaj' from their tn^iuiil gather- republic it is—its origin as a sep.arate, if not altogether 
ing—they lio*rd of the unguarded declarations and independent state, dating from tlie time of Charlemagne, 
hints that had fkllen from tlieir little-loved country- more tlian a {housand years ago. 'lliat monarch, in 
man, suspicion began to arise in tho uiied of every one, return for the assistance he received from the Andorrans 
which bee.une stronger and'stronger ns they gradually of the time, when he defeated the Moors in the neigh- 
confided it to eaeli other, and found that the same dark houriiig valley—called that of Carol to this day—having 
misgivings had occurreil to all. And when tliat bus- conferred on them the privileges which their descend- 
picion was confirmed by the appearance of Sagrlta, and ants still .enjoy. Their*'independence, indeed, is not 
his leading .luaiia out to daiice--the poor girl, it is but altogetlier absolute, for in spiritual matters fiiey are 
right here to remark, was as yet wholly ignorant not subject to the Spanish bishop of Urgel, an din temporal, 
only of the circumstances but of the fact of his wife’s their two magistrates—called, from time immemorial, 
d(;ath—no doubt any longer existed for them ; and thus their viguiers—are appointed the one by that prelate, 
it was that they recoiled with natural horror from one tho other by tho>Frendi government; while they also 


pay to the latter a yearly tribute of some L.4.0,^ ' 
Tempting as is the present opportunity to enlarge 
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beautiful—the sportsman, whether it bo with rod or 
gun—the naturalist, let his preferred department be 
neology, botany, or mineralogy—and the student of 
men and manners who would find something very 
original and simple—that in the Valley of Andorra 
they will each and all flhd abundant opportunity to 
gratify their respective taates. And for further infor¬ 
mation on what seems to us rather an interesting 
subject, wo may refer the rert^e#—as, perhaps, ho will 
have anticipated—to Mr Murray’s Handbooks for 
France and Spain, though in this ease both at* ratlior 
meagre as to details ; and to A Summer in t/ie. Pyrenees, 
by the late Honourable James lirskine Ml rray, the 
only traveller, so far as we kno.', wlio has ,ubhshcd 
anything like a satisfactory and full aecjuiit of 
Andorra from personal observation. 

HIDDEN TREAStrilES OF TifE , 
BRITISH MUSEUM. ^ 

Visiting the splendid halls of tlie British Museum, I 
have often stood before the colo.ssal statuenand reliefs 
of those very Egyptian I’harauhs and Assyrian kings 
familiar to me fVoin iny earliest youth by the liistiirv 
of Joseph and Moses, and Hczekiali and Isiii.ih; and 
often have I adniireil the fragments of J’ersepolis, the 
reliefs of Lyci.H, and the frieze of the I’arthenoii, which 
carried me back, not only to the age of Dhnus and 
Hnrpagiis and J’erieles, but likewhse to the h.-^ppy 
time when 1 was first introdueed to those augii.st per¬ 
sonages at seliool. At such inonionjs, I eoiild not hut 
enVy tlw- bold and fortunate discoverers, Belzoni, Sir 
Charles Fellows, Botta, tind Uav'srd. 1 iniagineil the 
exeitemciit tiiey innat hate ielt ni>"n disjiilerriug 
the monuments of past greatne.s.s. V lioever has had 
the good-fortune oi being present at Foniiie i L' Jho 
discovery of a Roman home, and belield on tlie wall.s 
for the first time, after a lapsej^’rie 'iteen eeiituriis, 
those paintings, llie last proprtt'tor ot wliich svas a 
contemporary of Clirist and flic iiposUes, must cei taiiily 
iiumlier those moments amongsi? the most interesting 
epoch.! of Ins life. Still, tlierc are Imt lew to wlmm 
sueii a iileasnre is allotted, and 1 ilo no' belong to 
tbein. But wlien I see tliat a vi.«it to tlie Ktnise.m 
Necropolis, or a saunter tbrougb tlie streets of I’oniju n, 
is impossible for me, 1 comfort myself w illi the tlioiiglit 
that, after all, I could scarcely malte a dnseoverv either 
in Italy, or Egypt, or Assyiia. Wherevet* 1 might 
go, other parties have preceded me; the s.'holar.s 
have published everything worth publishing, and the 
Cockneys have had tlie satisfaetiori ef associating 
the illustrious names of Smith, Taylor, and Evans, 
witii those of King Cheops, Borides, and Fhidbus, by 
scratching them into the granite of the J’yrainids and 
the marble of the Fartbenoii. 

Accustomed to vUil sometimes the BiUish jVIuseum, 
I liave often been agreeably surprised by some now 
additions to th5 troasurcs cxbilatcd iii the upper 
rooms, such as were not, to iiiv knowledge, lately 
acquired by the trustees. Cne morning, lor instance, 
I found there the celebrated ivory tablet of Count 
Tavema, representing the body of Clirist, raised by 
two angels, which Count CicotTnara, in his St,nrla delhi 
Scultura, pronounced to be the finest ivory sculpture 
of the sixteenth century. Again, some most interesting 
Byzantine and medieval enamels made their appear¬ 
ance; next, a splendid set of antique glass-camcos. 
were exhibited; which I immediately recognised qs 
the collection of the late Mr Towntey. mentioned 
' by the excellent Josiali Wedgwood, ‘potter to Her 
Majesty,’ in his description-of the Bortlnnd Vase; 
and I felt tlie truth of the learned potter’s remark, 
that ‘ those glasses will shew to the astonishment of 
tlte intkiigent artist what perfection this beautiful 
ftud valuable art (of glass-making) had attained by 


the ancients, anti to wli it amazing extent it might 
'lie carried in this enlightened age of invention, 
gct.iUs, and taste, if it was Emancipated from the 
restiaints which a mistakth policy has ii;sposeJ upon 
it.”" Enjoying these splendid rewiains of antiquity, 
especially the beautiful procession of Bapehus and 
Ariiuliic, one of tlic tiiost charming compositions of 
antiquity, 1 wished that only Mr Apsley Belhitt were 
standing b}', now tliat tlie taxes on glass diavc been 
abolisl^ed, take a hint from llio 'J’ownley pastes as 
to liovv niueli tliore remains to be acliieved until our 
tumliler.s .am/ decanters become works of ait, instead 
of works of mere industry. 

But tbe sudden upiiearance of tliose precious glass 
antiques was to me of still liiglier importanee, as it 
confirmed my suspicion that tliere are lndden_ trinisu'cs 
in the Museum, unknown perhaps oven to thc’frustees. ^ 
I could not forget that tlie Towmley pastes were 
honglit by net of parliament in’lKlI; and that in tlie 
eyes of tin; Museum autliorities they became ripe for 
exhibition only after inving been buried in lome 
dark recess forty years, watelied liy some antediluvian 
dragon, lest their beauty might refine the tust^siof tlijs 
imiUittidc, or inspire some poor artisan witli the 
ambition of emulating tbe wonders of rei?l’il»flean Greece 
a'Sd imperial Rome. All my endeavours were lienee- 
I'orlli direeted to tlie discovery of thc'spot where the 
treasures of tiie Museum lay hidden. Once 1 succeeded 
in getting into the subterraneous vznlts, where, to 
niy great astonishment, I discovered tlie workshop of 
llic restorer of tbe Assyrian reliefs, wlm joined some 
Ninevite fragments slowly to one iiiiotlier until they 
took the shape of a b.ittle-scene; amf convinced 
my.self that, at the rate the work iiroceoded, the inte¬ 
resting relief's may be exliiliited about the time wlicil 
iSigiior Bamz/,i brings iiis eiilalogiie of tbe library to 
tlie letter Z. In the ne.\t vault, I fbuiiid a niiiiibor of 
Etruscan stoiu'-eofliiis, adorned witli rude but inytlio- 
logieally interesting reliefs, and was informed tiiat the 
cellar was de.sliiied to lie transformed into an elegant 
Etri'.seim museum. I’roceedmg with iiiy subterranean 
iniiuiries, 1 stuml.led upon a quantity of plaster-casts, 
wliu'li probably never will be exhibited here, since the 
eolleetum of tlie (Jr\ stal I’alaee is far superior to llicm 
ill arrangement and completeness; and I could not 
laqire.ss tlie ^lioligbt tlirit, distributed among the art- 
seliool.s oi' «.''.nglaiul, ll'cy might be of greater use than 
thus paekJd u]i in the collars of tbe Museum. 

Disappoint*! in my liub»erranean, ramble.s, and 
conviiioeil that no di.seoveries of any moment can bif 
made underground, I direeted my attention to the 
ji.iper story. A niysterioiis door .at the end of tbe large 
Tj 11 W’liieb is lialf tilled willi Brifisli, nortliern, and 
mcdiev.il moiiimu» poailiarly ^ traded my notice. 
From litih' to liiiii ' imv iiaitie.s e. .^dies and gentle¬ 
men ringing tlie Iiell and entering, and remaining 
insiilo for a *iisideral>le time: 1 coiieliided, therefore, 
tliat there m” t be sonietbiiiHito bo seeft. Resolved 
to fathom the mystery, 1 likewise rung the bell, wliieh 
was opened • v .* doorkeeper, who (leniimded to know 
wliat I wanted, lii my coiilhsion, 1 muttered the name 
of one of tlic Museum ofilcials, and was immediately 
led to liini. He received me with the greatest polite¬ 
ness, 1111(1 witboii' liesitation shewed mo into the 
sancimsmum. In tlie centre of a square room of 
middling size, and lit by sky-liglit, I saw the celebrated 
Portland Vase. 'J’liis master-piece of antique glass- 
mimufiietiirc, will be recollected, was -shivered to 
pieces by a fanatical Englisli iconoclast, but restored 
with admirable skill by Mr Donbleday. It is now 
removed from tbe public gaze, and admired only by 
tliosi*whose social or literary position gives them the 

• 

* DeacripHon of the Portland Pass, &c., byJosiah Wedgwood, 
F.ll S. ond A.S., Potter to Her Majesty, and tini Dukes of Tork and 
Oliu'cnce. London : 1790. (Pago 30, J 
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privilege of being admitted to the ‘ GoM Room,’ so called 
be<mu»e the glass-cages along the walls contain anliqul 
gold ornaments. I admtred the light and elegant Etrus¬ 
can braceletr and wreaths''found in the necropolis of 
Tnacany, and the ornaments of Magna Groccia, nobler 
in design, ynd of lighter art. Among tliem 1 perceived 
the archaic gold patera of JAgrigcnturn, adorned 
with sacrificial animals, and the sih’er inirror-easo of 
Tarentuni,* with the graceful representation of Venus 
at her todet. Tlie heavy Roman rings au!l trjnkets, 
more valuable for th(> weiglit of gold tliiin for artistic 
me^it, answer entirely to the estimation tlie lords of 
the niicieiit world had for solid wealth; lor. according 
to I’otronius,* ‘a lump of gold is more heaulil'ul than 
anything I’hidms and Aialles—jinor crazy Greeks - 
have Induced.’ Messrs Bniwii, .Jones, and Robinson 
, , ^re oiiiM of the same ojiimoii, Ihongh not .at all 
acqnrtinted with retrpniiis and hi^s Sah/iiron. Tlie 
Celtic rings, necklaces, and Iraginenls of armour, all 
of solid gold, exhibited licre in two glas.s-eiises, are 
not Jess interesting, since ther belong to a time when 
Ireland was the richer and more cultivated of the 
Si«ter-fel,inds. 

Along t he ej istern wall, the eases seemed to he in 
some disorTW. Greek .and |{oman ferra-eotta fiag- 
ments were here exhibited, serarcely worthy of hi'ifijj 
eoitipany^ with ‘some Niiievitc ivories of the higliest 
interest, sent by Mr l.oftus from Assyiia. The 
liounds of t'cnnlicherih. Irom his jialace at Nineveh, 
though only of hakeil clay, could not tail to alfrai t 
niy attention; nor the terra-cotta tablet Inmi J.ihy- 
loii, presented by 1‘riiiee, Albert, vvhieli represents a , 
sportsman and his dogs—a rare s])eeimi n of IJ.iliy- 
Ionian art, as it was patronised at the com I of Iving 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Iliglily sat,i.sfied with the view' of tliese v-alnahle 
relics, I turned' towards the door, when, in anotlier i 
dark corner of the glass-ease, I helicid several sniiUkT 
cases filled with engraved getn«. I.ookiiig closer. I 
saw their eases covered with dust, a eert.ain token that 
they had not been distnriied for many' years rand to 
my great satisfaction, I found it impo-sihle to make 
out tlie represent^ilioiis on the gems throngli tin' double 
glass hehind wliieh they were placed. AVhat was ini- 
possihlc for me, was ol course iiiipossihle foi others; 
and thus I had at length reaefted the* girl for which 
I had yearned so long and so canie.sily :Vh're they' 
lay before me, those treasuj-es, the exclii.sive sight ot 
wliich was to^ ho the*pyide of my' flllure years! 
TVithout much hesitation, I asked the polite gentleman 
who had shewn me into the Gold Room jicrinKssuni to 
examine the rings in question. It was evidently 
unusual, and jierhaps an impertinent desire. Rut tfa; 
gentleman, though comewhat eui^ifl'nis.sed, complied, 
for ho was youqr^*and not yet swaddled and nmm- 
mified in red tape. He opened the ease, brought 
tlie gems in^o the Medal Room, and shfV'iiig me the 
rings one by one, sceiced to be as much astonished 
at their beauty, and as unacquainted witii them, as I 
was myself. • 

_ Such engraved gems are lasting monuments of the 
diffusion of taste and the high perfection of art among 
the ancients. As they are nearly indestructible, their 
number is really astonishing. Whilst Count Clarac, 
the accomplished French archuBologist, was not able to 
trace more than about 3000 antique statues in Europe 
-^f course not including the statuettes under two feet 
high—there are about 50,000 antique*engraved gems 
in ^ the different public museums and collections of 
private amateurs. Indeed, there is scarco'y anytliing 
more loyally than a series of sparkling gems ennobled 
by t^ ;.^mp of genius. Accordingly, from* the 
limes of aniimiity, 0*0116011008 of gems were 
y^^y prized. • Mithridates, the most celebrated king 
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I of those countries which are now the theatre of war, 
whose residence was Sinope, and the Crimea .the scene 
of his death, formed a most important collection of 
engraved precious stones, which, after his defeat, were 
exhibited at the triumph of Pompeius at Rome, and 
dedicated by* the great conqueror to the temple of 
Jujiiter Capitolinus. Julius Ciesar was, likewise, a 
eiiimoisl'eur and collector of gems. He dedicated his 
collection to the teiup/b of his ancestral patroness, 
the victorious Venus; for at that time tlie temples 
were ajciud of museum, and, according to the old 
custom of'Koine an<l Greece, every work of genius, 
every insinrtniit st.itiie, every beautiful picture; was 
regarileilr as tlic coir<^iion properly of all the citizens, 
as (lie Common glory of the country, not to be hidden 
in piivate palaee.s, hut to he displayed before the whole 
people; therefore all the great monumcnt.s of art, 
the works'of I’liidias, Praxiteles, Lysippus, or Apelles, 
Hi^i l^olygiiotiis, were exhibited m temples or under 
porlieoes in the market places—the inscription iiien- 
tnining the donor's iiaiiie being tlie only reward of 
tliose w ho liad bought tliem fot- the ])uhlie. 

At tlie fine of the invasion of the harhnrians, the 
statues of gold, silver, and brass w'cre broken and 
melted down; in Christian times, the marble statues 
wei'i' oluii till own into the lime-kiln, and converted 
into ee nent; hut the engraveil gems could neither ho 
iiielfed nor turned to any utilitarian purpose, fiome 
O! the lal'ger stoiu s were broken by* lanatieisra ; hut 
the great hulk ol the smalU'r ones escaped dcstruc- 
rioii; tiiey never disappeared entirely from sight; and 
tints, at the tiinevof the revival of arts lunl science, 
en.ini'iit men Wire soon attracted by their beauty, 
a'elrareh colieeted Ik iii; and Lorenzo do Medici, who 
.succeeded in iiiakin.g tiiu aequisition of about thirty 
muster-pieees of glyptic art, liad tliem marked with 
his,,''*.','itials. After Ins death, Ins treasures were dis- 
per.sed during the I’azzi riots at Florence; most of his 
gems came into tlw...u.''ssession of tlie Fiirnese family, 
aii.i ifi'e now exiiihited iu tlie palace of the ‘Studj’ 
at NapUs. It was with pleasure vve met with the name 
of tlie great nn-dietai patron of art and science 
on one of the caineos of the British Museum, repre¬ 
senting a nuirehiiig hon cut out of tlie pink layer of 
a eoiiielian onyx. Tina beautiful cameo is as yet 
iinediteri; no anliior on gein.s has ever mentioned it 
among tlie treasma s of Lorenzo the Magnificent. 

'I'lie delight derived lioin the eonteniphilioii of gems, 
wliieh sc%cd in ancient times as the vehicle for copies 
of thoMiiost eelehrated iiiasler-works of art, and for 
multiplying them by impressions, w'as so universally 
shared during the last three centuries, that numerous 
eollectioiis were formed, first in Italy, then in all 
the transalpine countries. Peyrose, the pliilologist; 
Laiithier, the .apothcc'ary; Rascas de Bagarris; King 
Henry IV. of France; Louis XTV.; Philippe, Duke of 
Orleans (tlie Regent); Mr Crozat, the merchant- 
jirince; Empryss Josephine; Madame de Stacl; and the 
Duo de Blacas, minister of Cliarles 5v., were the most 
celebrated collectors of gems in France. Among the 
Englisli, the Earl of Artindel is mentioned as the first 
who possessed an important collection of these minia¬ 
ture viutiquitics, w'hich are said by Goethe to contain 
tlie deepeet meaning in 'the narrowest space. Henry, 
I’rince of Wales, purchased the gems that belonged to 
Abraham Gorlaeus, a Dutch connoisseur; King George 
III. acquired the ‘ Dactyliotheca Smithiana ’—that is 
.to say, one hundred gems belonging to Mr John Smith, 
English consul*liit Venice, edited with typographical 
splendour, buf, unliappily, nearly all of them modem 
copies. 'The Duke of Devonshire paid enormous sums 
for master-pieces of glyptic art: thc_ fragment ot a 
cow in amethyst, by the Greek artist Apollonides, 
cost him 1000 guineas; the celebrated figure of 
Diomedes, by Dioscoridca, set in a ring, something more. 
The collection of the Duke of Marlborough became 
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celebrated, not only from its own merit, but likewise 
from the skill of Cipriani land Bartolozzi, who drew 
and engraved it: a complete copy of the work fetching 
even now about L.200 under the hammer. Not less 
beautiful were the collections of the Earl of Carlisle 
and Lord Beverly, of whifch some casts are preserved 
in the British Museum; far towards the .close of the 
last century, a collection of gems was the inihspensable 
appendage of every great lioiise* claiming the honour 
of patronising art. Mr Thomas Jenkins, at tliat tune 
a celebrated English banker and dealer in arj.iquitie.s 
at Home, wlien driven by the Erench from liis house 
in 1790, thought his collection of cameos am’ intaglios 
so valuable, that he concealed tlioi'n iinmcdi, u Ij" about 
his person. He died at yarmou.,n, on landing after a 
storm at son, having received considerable hurt I'roiii 
his treasures hidden on his body. 

The gems of the British Museum helongcd partly 
to the Townley Collection; some ver}' select oiiJs rvg-e 
presented by Mr CTaeherode; hut tlic most he.nutifiil 
of them come Iroiii tlie heiiuest of Mr I’ayiu Ivniglii. 
Though few in nuiiiber, they are still equal in import¬ 
ance to any collection in Europe. There is, liir instance, 
the portrait of Julius Cj'S.ar in front, cut Mito the most 
limpid cornelian, the work of Diosccruies, the artist 
vvlio, according to Tlinv and Suetonius, cut tiie jiortrait 
of Augustus for the inijicrial seal, 'flic stone lieloiigeii 
for main centuries to tlic lie.isures of tlie c.itliedr.d ol' 
Ji’igeae in Eranec, and was jnesentul to tin* luiiiistcr 
Colhert by the chapier of tlie churcli. It is a master¬ 
piece of art, and probably llie most beautiful of all tlie 
portraits of the dictator. There is, rHain. a most lovely 
group—J’sjchc caught in a Iriq, among fhnver.s. decjiiv 
repenting her iniiinidciK'O, v.lulc <»'upid comes coiiip.is- 
sionately to her rescue. 'J’lie eM-cuUoj- of this eroiii 
is as iieautiful as the coiicijitioii is chaniiine. it is 
the work of the Creek artist Tamphiliis. (in nt, <Jior 
gem, we see Cupid drawing a crocodile from tiu- water 
by means of a peculiar kind oi|j»''{•, ’ Idcli iliiistrate.« 
file prophecy of JC/.ekiel, chap. x,\ix.—wliere Tlfaraoli 
is called the great crocixiil * (b.it lies in the inmst of 
Ins riveis; but Cod will put /loeHs- into Ins jaws, and 
bring him up out of tlie midst of ins rivers, &e. 

If .space jierniitted, I could describe in.^ov more of 
tliese beautiful gems; but there is one frag'ueiit of a 
cameo wliicli I cniiiiot leave onineiitioned, since it 
was one of the princiiial reasons wtiy the passion for 
engraved gems lias altogether dual out in England. It 
is the work of Tistrueci. the Italian artist, wli’ heeanie 
eelebrated for introducing good taste into the Ihiglish 
mint, by sinking the die with the portrait of George IV., 
with bt George .and the dragon on the reverse, fbr the 
gold coins. The head of Flora, cut by I'lstrucei, is 
worthy of his renown; it is uneomnionly pretty, and 
though thoroughly modern in conceplion, still so much 
superior to the works of the generality of‘modern 
engravers, that Payne Knight tiaik it for antique. 
When it was ascertained, however, thiit^ even a con¬ 
noisseur of Paynd' Knight’s reputation might ho taken 
in, a panic seized the collectors, and nobody trusted his 
own judgment—the less so, that the modern engravers 
boasted they had reached the perfection of antique art. 
Prince Poniatowski, at Florence, who about the came 
time amused himself by having scenes from Virgil 
and Homer cut in gems, passing them off for antique, 
disgusted people still more with collecting, since he 
encouraged forgery by buying gems to which tho 
names of antique artists had been recently added. 
Thus, engravedcstones, intaglios, and cameos went out 
of fashion, and even the splendid coSeeiion in the 
British Museum was almost forgotten; and the rather 
that it is necessary to place the rings against the light 
in order to enjoy their beauty. Unless, therefore, 
some contrivance can be found analogous to the way 
in which tiie gems are placed at Naples against the 
windows, in order to shew tiieir transparent brilli^cy 


and delicate enjTaviiig, the contemplation of these 
treasures must remain the privilege of a few dis- 
covikors who, like me, .'ind the kay to the hidden 
treasures. * S 

POEMS BY ISA.* 

Wn rarely notice •poetry ; and the reason is, that it 
would he diffu'ult to know' wliere to hegia, and still 
more s,o to imagine where tiic labour would end. The 
minor* jioctry of the day is (lllile oppressive by its 
quiintilj, ami not the less so tliat it i,s liighlj respect¬ 
able in its quality. IVoiii tho inside of the pretty 
Yoluines, liowevor, that deck our table every weik, an 
agi..‘cable conclusion, w'c are happy to say, is inovitalile ' 
—that the iialional jnimj is growing more an>l more 
refined and elegant; and from the out side,‘another 
scare, ly lea,s plo.isiiig, that poverty is ceasing to be the 
badge of the ])oetffal tribe. 

But there is one volume we cannot allow' to ^lido 
away with tin* . rest, since il eoiilains not merely 
genuine poetry of the universal ehiss—jnietry of the 
atfoetions—Init is interesting fioin it.s being prci* 
duetion of leisure hours -hoiir.s .stolen from .slei'p after 
a day spent by it.s young and siinple-iiifridv'fi authoress 
11* the diearv, moiiotoiiuiis, :iod ill-reqiiit.'d labours of 
a senip-itre.'S. But we arc perhaps wrong in saying 
that hours so spent are ntolen from sU'ep; for in such 
moinents the senses are in a profcm.sd sliiiiilier, and 
the mind alone is wakeful, expatiating iii dreain.s that 
diUer from tho.se of sleep only in their method and 
eoliereiioy. 

Jsa w'a.s first discovered (lik.- a wild violet) by the 
w'orltij proprietor of the .S'ceOswiow, and, nolwithslanding 
her ineehanical oeeupatioii. i,-. leeeived and eherishoti 
by families in a inoie pro.speroiis eoiiilitioii. Being a 
gentle, inodost, sinijiie. genuine Seotlisli lassie, we w'ill 
allow her to speak to the hearts of our readers in her 
native I )oric: 

Till. Al’, CAJMH o’ TIIF. VAIII.I). 

t 

In vie. rnile^laneK shellin’, 

Near n.LO ither house nor hauld, 

Tnere dwelt .a hillside shephSrd, 

Wi’ the ac lamb o' bis f.iiild. 

A g <iy-b.‘nrf^l nigged oaric was lii', 

V'’ biuo tv alern an’ bauld, 

'.■Wha said his sweet wee .l.inet 
■M^s the ae laniU o’ Jjis lauld. 

• . • 

till! blithe ,in' hoiiiiy was the baini, 

A glec'soine tiling was she, 

4 A'- ’vi" liei dock she str.iied amang 

'I’lie hills where rises Deo 
Her weS 'oe’d niollicr dgi d when slie 
"VVas se..' six siniiners 
An" left the shepiierd laiiely* 

■' V the ae lamb o' the lauld. 

He ok her in the siftmer where 
A bothy he had made, 

V iionti’or slie tiie^ ho carried her. 

An’ wi'apjied her in has plaid ; 

An' he sijng wild Border ballads, 

An’ f.iiry t.des he tauld, 

AVhilc I’s. -in' cm the hillside 
li, 1’ the ae lamb o’ his fauld. 

In winter she would trim the fire 
When daylight wore awa’. 

An’ in the window set the lamp 
To guide him through the snaw; 

Then, laid aside his drippin’ plaid, 

, Her arms wad him enfauld, 

■When he cam back weet an’ weary ■» , 

To the ae lamb o’ his /auld. 

* Poem hy lea. WilUam Blackwood and Solla, Edinburgh and 
I.*iidon. 186® 
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The mountain blaste are hleSk an’ ehlil, 

An' she (fi’ow thin an’ wealt; t 

There cam aTvild \ioht to her c’e, 

A strange red to tier cheek ; 

And oh !»sae fast slic faded, till 
,Ae winter mornin’ canid, 

Dead, on her father's Ixismn, 

Lay the ae lamb o’ the faukl. 

« 

He stood uncovered in. the drift, 

An’ saw tho wee grave made, • 

None diiurcd to comfort, when af.ay 
* He Jcaricss turned, an' .said : 

* There's nae lielit in the .sheilin’ noo ; 

My hearth will ave be c.iidd; 

I’ve nuelit on earlli to care for 
' ’\.» Sin' my ac lamb i” Tiiii F-vni.n. 

'ftTd- above we takg to be a ni.aster-piece of its 
kind, and we arc sure our opinion will be endorsed by 
everjf^ reader who 1ms a heart in his bosom. The 
next specimen is in Knglisli, • ind exhibits Isa in her 
moralising mood: 

1 * 

^JCyjlKO. ()t)T AM) COAIIXO IN. 

In that home was joy and sorrow 

AVheic an infant fifst drew bread', * 

While ail aged sire was drawing 
Meav unto the gate of death. 

His fA'ble pulse was failing. 

And his eye was growing dim ; 

He was slaiidnig on the tlirosliold 
AVlieii they bioiiglit tlie babe to Id 

^Vliile to innriiiiir fortli .a ble.sslng 
On the little one he tried, 

Til libs trciiihliiig aims he raised it. 

Pressed it to Ins lips, and dieil. 

An awful darkness restetli 
Oil the path they both begin. 

Will) thus met upon tlie tlire-liobl. 
floinc out ami eoiido', in. 

/ 

doing out iiiilo the tiihmpb, 

Coifcing in unto tlie liglit- 
Coniiiig 111 unto the daikness, 

(Joiiig out iiiilo Ibejigbt, > 

Altboiigli the shadow deepened ^ 

In the iiioineiit of eelipse, \ 

When he jiasseil Hiroiigh the dicad port.d, 

, Wjlh the bl?'ssing on his lips,**' 

And to him who brindy eoiii|acrs 

As be conquered in tlie strife, ^ 

J.ife is but tlie way of dying— 

Death i« but the gate if fife; 

Yet aw^l*darkness re.stefli 
On the path we all begin. 

Where we meet ujioii the tliresliAd, i 

Vioiiig out 4iid eomiiig in. 

We conv'lude with the following cjquisito picture, ! 
for Isa, even in her ditlactic vein, is essentially 
picturesque: 

TUB HUM) UAintf. '■ 

The wee blind beggar bairnie sits ] 

Close to that woman’s feet, i 

An’ there he nestles fine the cauld, ^ 

An’ shelters frae the heat. 

, I keii nae if lie he her ain. 

But kindly does she speak, 

Por blessed God makes woman lo^ 

The helpless an’ the weak. ^ 

• i 

I'm wae to see his wisifu’ face, 

As weary day by day 1 

, He oewers sac still an’ silent tbuT, 

■While ithcr Iwirnies play. 


The sigh that lifts his breastie comes, 

1 Like sad winda frae the sea, 

Wi’ sic a drcai-y sough, as wad ^ 

Bring tears into yer c’e. 

) 

I’m wae to see hiadiigh braid broo, 

, Site thochtfu' an’ sae wan; 

His look o' care, that wore mair fit 
For a warliU weary man. 

Oh ! the darli emptiness within, 

• Tlioehts th.at no rest can know, 

An’ shapeless forms that vex him, 

/ , Wi’ their hurrying to an’ fro. 

/ 

An’ now slic lifts him in her arms, 

His wakin' nicht is past. 

An’ round his sma’ and wasted form 
Her tattered sli.iwl is east. 

* His fiioe is Imrieil in her neek, 

* An’ close to her he clings, 

„ For faith an’ love liae filled Ids heart. 

An’ they are blessed things. 

She bears him through the Inistlin’ crowd, 

Blit noo lie fears nae li.arm. 

He ’ll slce]i witliiii her bosom too— 

To him It's saft and warm 
Oil, her ain weary heart wad closi- 
, 111 wrcteliediioss .an’ sin. 

But be keejis in’t an iqieii door. 

For (Juil to Ciller in. 

k 

TUB .SWllUIl MlMllNO. 

Tins sworil was forged liy Welaml, ill a trial of skill with 
another celebrated weapon-smith, Ainilia.s by ii.anie. Wcl.iiid 
brs^fiade a swonl with which be cut a thread of wool lying 
on flic water. But, not content with tins, he reforgeil the 
blade, which thou through the whole ball of tloating 
wool. Still dis.satisfiehj he again pii.s.seil it llirougli tlie 
life, and at length iirodiicvl so keen a weapon that it 
divided a vvliole liiiiidletaf vvool tloating in water. Amiiias, 
on Ins part, forged .i suit of armour so nmeh to Ins own 
salisfactioii, th.it, sitting- down on a stool, he bade Welaiid 
try bis wi*;fpon upei, him. Weland olu-yed, and Ibere 
being no aiipareiit elb'ct, a.sked Amiiias if lie felt any 
paiti'.'iilar sensation. Amihas said lie lelt as though cold 
water had jiassed through his bowels. Weland then bade 
liiiu .sliake himself. On didng so, the effect of the blow^ 
was apiia'g'iit: he fell de.adin two pieces .—HewitCs Ancient 
Armour. 


Jf Cicero had too little character, Cato had loo much. . , . 
Public virtue is like gold, if it is to be current, it must 
be alloyed. Cato left the alloy out, and c.arcd little 
whether Ids coin eirenlatcd or not; all he knew was, that 
its jnirity must never be tampered with, and that whoever 
would not reeejve it as he tendered it mn.st lie corrupt or 
criiidnal. He was a good or,ator, but fiis oratory was in 
vain ; he was always ready with advice, but it was advice 
incapable of being put ik piaetiee; he was esteemed b/ 
all, but with an esteem that boro no fruit. Inflexibly and 
almost savagely austere, lie was one of those men whom 
posterity place in their ViiChallas, but whom nations, unless 
for cxaniple'.s sake, deny admittauec to their councils-r 
the must irreproacliable of virtuous men, but the most 
useless.— Lamartine's History of Casar. 

equivalent honoubb. 

•• • 

If it is a happiness to he nobly descended, it is no less 
to have so ranch merit that nobody inquires whether yon 
are so or not .—La Bruyere. 
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tlijil tliii propoumlprs aro waitinsf for my answ .d 

G ]l A T r U L L I C Q U lo S 1 I G*N S. wliilo? If ff should ho so* how discourteous and 

As a bachelor of fifty, Riven to solitary speciilatiTais unsvnipiitliisiiig must I appear in their eyes hj this 

upon men and things from the altitude of iiiy tvvo-jiair time! L<et me haatcu 'f) redeem my fault, and let raj' 

hack, and with leisure cuourIi upon my^hands to allow miliiral modesty stand in excuse for the slur which ray 

me to look at all thiniija considerately aiil dispassion- ncRleet hitherto maj" ha\e east upon my yiAractef. 

ately, I possess more advantages for observation and I will answer yoiir questions, O wyj^ersisteiitly 
relleclion than every jihdosoplier can hua^L of. I am i^iqniriiiR friends! as it lieeimies me to answer them, 
not compelled to come to a conclu.sion upon everj' ami to the best of nij'liumhle ability, 
popular topic tliat turns up, hefoie 1 liave looked at 'riie, first—heeau.se, aeeordiiiR to the best of iny 
both sides of it. When I find the iiiormui! paper, ri-eolleetion, it has tlie el.uin of loiiRett stnndinR—asks 
after Betty lias aired it and hutiR it over tlie hai k me r.ither eiirtlj, ‘ Po t/au iviinl ln.rinitint linii and 
of my eliair. haimnerin;' away with the viqoiir of a vhUl.v)),‘>’ I im”ht olyeet to this inquiry a.s a little 
Oyclops ill favour of one p.irtieflar eiiorse of jiro toopersoii.il; hut, waivin;f that, let me si.y that there 

ceeditiR, or set of iiieu, and hrov.beatiiiR or hollyiiiR was a time wlu ii I might have ripliod more feelingly 
the other side, I aip nut under life ir.'-esnly of li'ttiiig In tlie interesting question- v lien 1 wanted no hixiiri- 
nij'self he eriimineil \iitli wind fii<.n the editor's amo either of h nr or whi.sker.s, hut only the .sanction 
forcc-pumj), and exeiliiig mj iiei voos s. sioi. in a of f.islnoii to wear liiein. In tlie de,vs of my pilous I 
disagreeable waj. ] eiiu adind to lot tlie matter rest liixuri.iiiee, whiskers were remorselessly mown down 

awhile, and wait till that myi-’nw led faeliim hai as I'ast ns they appeared; ami innv that all the 

had its s.aj- in it.s turn, in tlie evening jsipe’* or m -verm is eullivafiiig them, my crop i.s not worth 

to-morrow’s; and tlien, ii*l choose, I ean eoiiipare eidliile ion. 'J'lie lu st I can ilo is to eomproinise tlie 

notes, and weigh one side against the other, and dr,iw matter by a kind of h.ilf-shave, and pass muster as 

a conclusion, if it he worth while, whieh it geiieially well ns I may. As to my h.iir, Tn«t‘ has thinned it 

is not. . * soiiiewliat; but tlu'V tell me t’liiil, phrenologieallv, 1 

It is woiiderfiil what ailvaiitage.s 1 deir.e Ij t!ie luolc none t^ie Worse fin- that. So, w ith many' thanks, 

practice of this coniper.s.itnig system, and wli.it a my good t lend, I will decline the In.xuriant hair and 

kiiow'ing old person 1 have the rejnitiitioii of being, whiskers. 

solely from adherence to so simjile a plan, 'i' .e beauty Somehody**has been askiitg pertiiiieiously for ^ 

of it lies ill the fact, that it. enables v on to ilear o!!' long time past, ‘ Ih, //an /aim.e //■mr uah 

matters as you go, and reduces the amount of inqiort- 't'iiere is soi..eiliing suggestive amt eonaol.itory alioijt 
ant iinatcrial for .jiidgmeiit to the nimiimim point 9.(10//it. At jn ..sent, 1 am hound to sav, I do noMiruise 

A most surprising inimher of great joitihe que.stions ,..y oats : and tin a paiiif'nl iifession, inasmuch 

have 1 either settltd outright, or shelved for future as I have 110 oats ; iiise. Jt I haj.^con more sparing 
settlement, in the course of iiij' time. 1 would iiaine m the qaaiilily which, with sucli iileasiiro, 1 sowed 
some of them, hut that the catalogue might appear hroadca-l v Aerever I went thirty years^ago, I might 
invidious, and give ofleucc to many worth,y peoplo; and have had .son. '.eft to bruise dt this jiresent moment. 

I am unwilling fo bo the cause of scandal to iinyhody As it is, 1 ho- e flo horses to eat o<its~;i(ii(/)cr ei pcdcsier 
ill tho columns of this peace-loving doiirnul. But— sum — 1 ride on Siianlc’s nn,|gie, or in my ‘ Favourite’ 
there are public questions o!’ a kind whieli do riot ’1ms, when liusiness calls me abroad. As yet, that is. 
admit of being thus disposed of, for the sinqilc ryason I sliall live in liope.v on tlie suggestion of my inquiring 
that they are addressed poiat-hhink to llie reader friend; and if ho 11 put mo in the way of becoming 
personally— that there are 110 two sides about them, tho proprietor of oats, and the etceteras implied wlicn 
and that they call for a definite answer in a niaiiiier ‘ your oats ’ are spoken of, I will undertake to bruise 
unmistakably Jilain and candid. These questions tliem with all my heart, and on his peculiar principle, 
have weighed for a considerable time upon my'mind. Somebody else asks seriously, ^ Do you double up your 
and I have oUserved latterly that tfn^ arc growing peramimhtors ? ’ No, sir; but last Sunday-morning, as 
more numerous, more pointed, more personal. Their I was walkhig quietly to church, I was doubled up by 
notes of interrogation have stared me in the face at a permnhulator in a most shameful and scandalous 
the breakfast-table, in my after-dinner chair, at tho manner. Whether the fat matron who propcOed the 
tea-table, any time for this twelvemonth; and yet I abominablo machine was an etj^mologist, and imagined 
have never set eyes on a syllable in response. Can it tliat lier per-amhulator was to walk cl Ad through me, 
he that they are all addressed to mo individually, and T don’t know; but she drove the front-wheel right 
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between my legs, and T woke suddenly out of a reverie 
to find myself aprawlif^ over a couple of gigantic'| 
babies. It was a providence that tiie twins were tat, 
fleshy, and ioft, and that T escaped with a sligtit 
f abrasion of the forfhead. Tiiore used to be a law 
against drifing wheel-carriages upon the trottoirs; 1 
slionld like to'know when it was repealed, or, if it 
never was repealed, why it is not put in force ? Not 
a day of nty life passes now lint 1 am iicrainhulated 
into the kennel or into an open shoj), io avoid /icintt 
upset. In other resiiccts. T iiave notliim,’- to do witli 
permiibulators, being a liacliclor, and liaving no use 
for them. Nevertlicicss, 1 sliould Inivc no olpcction 
to sec them doubled up, once for all, in a way that 
* would not at all gratify tlie iinjuircr, 1 Ic.iv. 

A cu<i{j,i>s person a.sks, ‘ ll ’Acic ilo t/oti inin Jish ^ ’ 
^##levi6j^^ going to iiiarkct myself, 1 am obliged to ring j 
the bell dor my laiidliuly, Mrs Join's, and propomnl i 
this query to her. She tells me that fish ol all sottr, , 
from tiprats to salmon, and from dried herring lo salt | 
cod, ‘travels about the slreett of London on men's j 
heads, and calls at everybody's door’—that ‘a pair of i 
shies iS"\enpci)ee; big inis, a shillimj, or maybe one j 
and two’—‘mackerel is vareyiis;’ and that ‘Salt , 
cod goes up always about Kaater-limo along with the 1 
Catholics.’ Eels, she says,‘is'always alive, aeenrdin 
to the erior; but they never shew.? no •sign,'’ of lile till 
you’ve skinned 'em.’ Her aequaintaiiee will) the lisli- 
supply of London extends no further Ilian tins, and 
for any additional information be may want. I must ! 
refer the inquirer to the fountain ol' knowledge at I 
Billingsgate.. 

An inquisitive philnntiiro|)ist as];*;, ‘ H /o/ vvor ncoat 1 
that docs not Jit't' AVilh a piolest that 1 am not hound ; 
to reply to such a question unless I choose. I beg to \ 
submit tliat there may bo many reasons lor so doing. '* 
A coat that docs'not fit may lie a litter coat lor many j 
purposes Ilian one th.atdoes. For louiigiiig, gardeiun;;, , 
dozing by the lire, your non-litlina coat is most suit- i 
able. Tlien, who is lo decide wliat, eoiislitutcs a lit? ; 
Is it a coat that cleaves to a man like an ouut sain, lu ' 
the fashion of George IV'.’s time, or one that, ‘like a | 
lady’s loose gowu,’ iiaiigs about you, as one sees them 1 
now V I’erhaps a coat may be either of these, and yel j 
fit, or not lit, aeeordiiig as it is widl or dl eo;i..tnu'ted. , 
But, be tile coat upon a nian’s*hack wdin* it may, it | 
seems to me a brcacli of inamiers lo abk^liim wliy ' 
he wears it. AVliat right Jiiue yon, ray frieiul, to ' 
Ijint so plainly at the Iks. ma/ustie (/enii*' aIocIi often i 
compels many a wortliy man to wear any coat be can | 
get to shield liuii from the weather ? AMiy wear a coat ] 
that does not fit! ‘ Why does tlie miller wear a. wlii^' 

hat?’ 

A querist of the s^iie imperious/.Uhracter blurts out 
the abrupt questiqpt, ‘ W/io’syour /latter f’ What’s that 
to you, 1 should like to kiidw ? I shan’t tell you. 'I'lic 
man is an Inquest tradesman, and niake,s & decent hat, 
that I am not ashamed **0 init my liead in, and sells it 
at a fair price. You have no right *10 bo nieildling 
with his business; and I ,liold your inquiry to he a 
piece of impertinence; anJ 1 shall not satisfy your 
curiosity. My hatter pays liis way; I sliall bo glad 
to hear that you do the same. 

A captious personage, whom I suspect to have 
interested motives, wants to know, ‘ W/oj ladies and 
gentlemen will xoear wigs, fronts, or head-dresses which 
the most cursory glance detects,’ wlien they might wear 
others tliat defy detection ? 'Tlie question, I must 
say, betrap a radical want of sin'Arity on the part of 
the questioner. He has evidently no notion that a 
lady or gentleman wears a wig with any other inten¬ 
tion than that of deceiving their ‘friends anrf the 
public.’ The proper ijso of a wig, he requires to be 
toW, is to kee^ the head warm, and to supply in an 
honest way theTMjtfural covering of which time or afflic- 
titm has deprivedrlhe head—not to deceive tlie world. 

- - .'. . .L_ 


Tlie man, or woman either, who shaves off a set of 
gray or carroty locks in fuvour of a black brutus 
or auburn curls, for which neither has any need, 
beyond the gr.atifieation of personal vanity—such a 
man op vomiin lives all daji over head and ears in 
falseliood, and only dares tlilT truth in the dark, and 
under a Ijlanket. Take my 'word for it, Mr lloltzkopf, 
there are people who wear their wigs wilJi a coneciuiice, 
and are perfectly well ft.if^slied that their wigs shall bo 
recognised as wigs by all and sundry who may think it 
worth tl»irwliiie to dclerniine tlie point. You may 
think theiii blockheads I'or the display' of such needless 
.•.iiieenty-4it would bo'ome you better to reverence 
1h 'm lor/he possessii/i of virtues more valuable than 
all the wlg.s in the world, and to wliie.li your question, 
1 am sorry to sat', shews you to be an utter stranger. 

A question which lias been put with considerable 
]iei I luapily of late asks, ' Jlauc you tasted our ihirtij- 
shit^'ui/ shcriyt' J cannot reply with certainty', hut I 
suspect I hale. One day last week, on landing at the 
(ifeal Norllicrn station, alter a couple of d.ays’ trip in 
the country, J, met Oaptani (lollop on the jilatform, 
and he liigued me oil' to take tillin—the captain has 
sen cl in India—iiitli liiiii ,at his lodgings iij the New 
lioad. A euld eap iii and a plate of Norfolk B.aiisage8 
inailo tlieir ajipeanmce m quick time; uml the captain 
drew from Die sideboard a bbick bottle, from which he 
e.xlraetcil tlie cork m his usual dexterous manner, and 
llien dee.'irlted the eoiileiils. and poured mo out a glass. 
J dr.ink it witliont misgiving, and though I felt dis¬ 
posed to make a wry lace mi mediately, succeeded, 
by a iiard striiggV', in maintaining some degree of 
eompo.snre. Not so tlie eaptaiii. The moincnt he had 
tasted the stuli, ho .grinned as thougdi liis great toe 
were m a vice, and exploded a trnible oath. Tlie 
olleiidiug liquid VI as imniediateiy ordered out of the 
rooivfhiul its place sujiplied by a more genial vintage. 
I am iiieliiied to think the iiliumiiiable stuli' was ‘onr 
tliirty-.'-iulling 8!ieri^\'"iL cannot be quite cerUiii, and 
ilie, captain is too sore on the subject to permit my 
venturing an inquiry. * 

'i'he next question Is the most iniportaiit one in the 
whole catcgoiy, and L e.aii but cxjiress my surprise at 
the delihoruie eoohH.i‘i with which tlie inquirer pro¬ 
pounds It in the jndthc prints, lie asks me jiuiiit-blaiik, 
and v'ltboul tlie slightest tinge of the circumlocution 
ntiii o, ‘Till you thiuL of ijcltiiai inarrivil IJeally’, this is 
eoiiimg to close quarter.s indeed. AVliat if I do? Am 
I obliged/.i) make liini my coiilidant? And if I don’t, 
am I I ihnpeiled to eonless as iiuieh ? Please to note, 
tliat 1 k' dues not ask me if 1 intend to get married. 
If lie had sliaped Ids queslion to tliat eflTect, 1 might 
and would liavc an.svver.il at once, that 1 have no 
intentions whatever of that sort; tliat, liavmg led tlie 
life of a bacliclor for fifty years, I consider it now too 
late ill tiie day to submit myself to matrimonial 
rc.sponsibilitics; and that all views of that kind 1 
liad ever entertained liavo vanislied long ago in the 
dim distance. But he is not satisfied with knowing 
wliat my piirpo.scs may be in that respect, but must 
needs rend tlie veil froni'iiiy' secret thoughts. Suppose 
It should be the case, timt sometimes, in the dim 
twilij^il, wlien tlw window,curtains are draw'n, and 
tliose ‘faces in the firj’ look out upon my solitude 
all fresh and glowing, and full of the memories of 
days for ever gone—suppose it should happen then 
tliat my tlioughts revert to what might have been, had 
Julia listened to my suit flve-and-twenty years ago, 
and that padded’aud long-legged ensign^iad not struck 
in and carried her off. What then ? Has Mr Blinker 
any right to participate in these reminiscences? I 
question it; at anyrate, I am not disposed to make 
him the partner of my sad speculations, and I won’t 
do it. Wliat if I sometimes ponder less pensively 
about the Widow Winkin, with her four hundred a 
year in the three per-cents., which would have made 



the decline of life so comfortable, and her interminable 
tongue and alcoholic; temper, whic.h -would ha-vc made 
it so miserable? Is Mr Blinker to weijjh my conduct 
in that matter in his balances of prudence, and sum 
me up, and write me down an ass or a Solon, according 
to his judgment? I shan’t consent to that, if I know 
it. What my thoughts arc in tlii.s particular, I shall 
keep to myself, .and therefore decline most encrgctiealH 
to answer this question at all* ’ 

To atone for my reticence* in regard to the ahove 
tender subject, I will answer the next questio.* without 
the least reservation, verbal or mental. Tlie inquiry 
is plain, perspicuous, and unsop’ lstiealed. an deserves 
a resjionse iii the same spirit, h. iletuamls b \>'])it.ibly, 
'Du you likv a diy, hot, Mealy jiotul'i ' riaiidiMv, I do; 
it is the very descnplum of pceato I prefer to all 
others—dry, hot, mealy! the eiiitliels are all siivuiirj 
and appetising—b.aked in an oven, and served up in 
tlieir jackets, v.itii butter, pepper, .mil salt, what .'^-m 
be nicer than they are for supper - wlieii j on li.iie 
nothing better? W'heti you bave something betlA-, 
of course they ocetijiy a second rank; ljul place it in 
what rank you may, a J-.olato that -.s d.fc-, l.nt, r in! 
meiih' assert.s its own respoefahility. an.I i-aiin 0 li - 
desjii.sed. Tea; the dry, hot, iiiealv ji'itato t.ir cm v'. 

Tlie last question vliieli I feel e.illed uiioii to answer 
at. the present time inquires, 'Do you /(<■/■ /inty- 
scn'Wit^!?’ This demand smacks SiJiiicwlnt of tlu’ 
tax-gatherer, .and might he supiiosed to eiii.Ii'ale tioe.i 
liim, were it not that tin. questioner makes no mciilmn 
of ‘dogs,’ whieh, T have remarked, are nniloiiiil;, 
classed witii livery ser-Muits in Vie tip, gatlicet’s 
schednie. As a lodger, who pnj s rent for fninelii'd 
apartments ivith atlend.inee, I m;'»hl soiniiia-ily di.sniis' 
this question, so far as 1 am mdi-.id 'Ij i oneom. .1, 
with a negative; 1ml lonkitig to thi' resiieet ' line of 
the establislmieiit in wliieli 1 reside, .and ol Air,; .'••net-, 
wild is at ils he.ad, 1 am tionnd to re'-nrd lliiit a, hv, i-y 
is not a'together an nnkiuiMi V '‘.'i:;, d Ko. LM. Tho 
hoy ‘Bung,’ the ever-aelivi i\K"'cu!y of th: *'',inse, 
docs 'voar a livery upon .-'^iimoii. True, lie i.s gene¬ 
rally setn in a slate‘'of disliabitb', liis hack lumus n 
coat, his arms bare to the elliows, and liis feet in a 
pair (or two odd ones) of eut-do". ii Iwnts. When 
wanted, lie has to be excavated tioia the lower lain - 
rintlis of the basciiionl floor xvlu-re. husx a-, a bee '„itli 
boots, blacking, and briek-diisi, he passes the iiiorniogs 
of his d.ays. lint when the parlour giies a dinner, or 
the first-floor liolds a soiree, if you should nipjien to 
he one of the guests, you will see Bung hnni.iiit in 
a clean face, a niilkwhite collar and ‘ diekei,' neat 
slippers, and a show}' suit of r.ither faded livery, r 
little tarnished in the lace and buttons, only a lev, 
sizes too big for liim, and not very nuieh th.e worse for 
wear—by candlelight. I have oliserved that the hvery 
has changed three times dnrmg the live ye.irs of my 
tenancy with Mrs .Tonc.s, Wlien Bung was what .she 
calls a ‘brat of a hoy,’ she liveried iura in blue and 
gold, which Mr Kolornons brought lier iu Ins bag, but 
wliich/ioon went to pieces, ainl liad to be succeeded by 
a suit of drub and silver. Bung grew out of these, 
and now disports himself iu a man’s suit of O.xford gray 
and frogs, which is very becoi^ing, and sets the leal of 
gentility upon our establishment. 1 may add, that 
whenever Bung waits at table in livery, his services 
are duly put down in the weekly bill; but I have 
great doubts, although Mrs Jones thus levies a ta.x for 
livery upon her lodgers, whether she pays a fiu-thing 
herself on thaBsnorc to tlie revenue. ' ^ 

I have now answered about a dozen of tiie most pro¬ 
minent of the great public questions of the day; and 
here, for the present, I shall conclude my responses. 
Wliatevey importance tlie reader may choose to attach 
to these questions—for myself, I have my own private 
opinions concerning them—ho will not, he cannot deny 
tiiat they are, among all the subjects of which tho 


press treats frofti time lO time, those whieh it keeps 
^vith the most persevermu e aiul persistency before the 
pni.lic eye. Other teiiies it treats of by fits and starts, 
imd in a more or les-s iibAract manner.» 'TIk' subject 
of iiriti'cial education is at a, jiritnium sue day, at a* 
discount tho next; politieal reform eouifie and goes 
ujioi! the jihUfonii of lihe broad .shei-t, the jieaee agita¬ 
tion IS riimpanl at*one season and dormiiiit i.t anotlier; 
and so on. But the wlii.skci.s, the oiil.s, sthe iiernm- 
hulali^rs, the wigs, the hot lueah p>it.itoe.s, &e.— 
these [.lings^ki'cp their ground; tlicir I'ouinl.itions are 
dcejily rooted be.iond the nmlahildici, of il.c chinking 
} ,'ars, and bid detianee to the storms of fale. Whether 
sucli [I'.ieiiomen.i be neeordiiig to tho natural eoiusc of 
tliiii ’ , or \.iu'lber they be the s} iiiboLs of some pro-* 
foioiii iiiid iiiicxplaitH'd laystery, I leave to ,bejdeeiiicd 
I by tlie • eonuiig man’ when lie shall have in.id'' In; 
apjie.'i ranee. ^ 

Ai B T K <) i; sj I hr r; B IS b b a b.• 

I'l’ii: antitiu" Bllhminian nolion (';)ncerning meteors 
I v.as, Ihat 111. }• were .'.tnr destiuu's I'alliiig to eartif, 

I when the vital tli’cads witli winch ^lie,j^mad been 
I comieeled were severed. Ollier idea.s reg'iirding them 
I A-re, liowevci, !iKo_ eiitcriamed, even ui eiily limes. 

I ’I'lie Greeks h.id inain Mr;, remarkable faiieie.s coneern- 
!ingtlHU,; llicm lies o!' .\poiloiii:i t.iug'.it, that iimongst 
the M.-ilile slar,; tli'..'re moved otheiS wliieli were iil- 
visili'e .iiid uiiii,oiled, biitwliieh oceiHionally were made 
j Imninoii,. for a hiicf interval, a.s they weie dashed to 
; the ground, i’iu.arch l■^■lu.■llks. in his life .of Ijysatider, 
i ilial tile ii.itur.-ili.sl.-, of hi.i dax believed iocteor,s and 
j .''liootmg-'.taii. to be ei'lcslial bodices, once jiossessing 
j lolicieiit motion and imjietli.s of llieir ovmi, bill siibse- 
I qiiciitlv deprivcil of both, iiiid. in eouseiiuciice of 
I iieeo.,<.,ity. prceipitated lo the e.irtli ,is'a dei no r lesuort, 
jV.iion tlic.r olliir iiietliod ol' siippoi Ioit; Ibeiii.selves 
fa.Iei' the"!. Aiiiixai.ora.s of (.'lazoiiieiia' eoiieeived that 
' .'1 e star.,, ui the licavens wci-o iiuiieral masses that 
Iliad bv'-ii lorn trom the eaith, and iiinamed liy the 
I impetiiiiu-i lorcc of a, v, iiirlmg, fiery ether, and that 
j occiineually soul',' of these burning ijiiis.si.s weie again 
I returned to the terrestrial surfme wheiieo they liad 
; b.-’oii .lerived, ^willi tho extmelioii of their llanies. 

! Theoplira-d«s st.ites, fliat the m-iginnlor of tliks impe- 
I tiioiis and ethereal theory also held that there were 
i dark bodies moving about the earth, hciieath the moon, 

I ,uid nearer I*?the fortver m.d.'f than tliejuiiur sphere. , 

I While r. ,-.lliiig ( nfieally w bat I’lutaivli and Tbeo- 
i Jibrast e; In - - lefi on r.-eord touehiiig these matters, 
v'eiy eurioii lefleedoii arise-, to the mind, of now 
.igularl}- near fcn'’"eiin!-s men ofte . vn-re, iu flic olden 
tune, to stunibl? > upon great* 'seoveries, and so 
reet'gnismg very imj..-riant trutbsj v jjiieb, nevertheless, 
eluded their grr.sjis only by a liair-breadth, to be 
hidden for Jenturies, and then to he ng^in caught up 
fioni tlieir lu mg-placcs'liy s*me slender thread that 
had heon leB to serve as a clue to tlieir concealment. 
K.xaetly in ,..*ivay, tlnit ^ild (ireck idea of invisible 
bodies win.ling about in space as extinguished, or yet 
to he lit-np stars, lyid oeeiisioiiatly revealing tliemselves 
as such lo liiimnn vision for transient intervals, has 
.again been reviviu in the speculations of iiiodern 
science. Ou tho first day of tlie present century, a 
distinguished astronomer. Professor Piazzi, detected 
a Gina 11 opaque mass of material substance revolving 
as an irregular and pigmy planet about tho sun, 
beyond the orbit of Mars; and since that day, thirty- 
seven otlmf companion-masses to this one have been 
discovered, chasing each other through pretty rouoli 
tho same regions of space. The high proba^jility is, 
that these planetoid or planet-like pigmies are ail 
rough fragmentary bodies, anj not completed sphere. 
Some of them are so small that it wquW take hundreds 
dS them to constitute a moon—one iff them appears to 
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have a surface about the size of Fraice. Many high The patli, however, along which meteors pass earth- 
scientific authorities coij^eivo that these planetoids are* wards, is always a very epon ourve, known to mathe- 
really fragments—severed portions of ono planctary'orb niaticians under the name of the parabola —that is, the 
of moderate I size which ha's been shattered by some ‘ curve of casting,’or along which bodies that are cast 
unknown process of convulsion, and which has thus move. 'I'hc form of this curve implies that the bodies 
left its pietKs flying about in the realms itself occupied travelling along it must havefcome from a very remote 
with its travellings before the cafnstrophe oeeurred. distance, and have been more and more siiarply bent 
These planetoid masses, hoM cver. although ooinpara- down towards the earth, by the increasing power of 
tively smali bodies, are yet sniiicicntly large to l)e seen its attraction, as tbey'dyew nearer. Tlie cbaracter of 
sparkling in the sunsliine when good lilescopijj! are tlie meteor's path at onto tells, when interpreted by 
directed towards them, iveen eyes aie now kept iiiatbematical prineiples. Unit it lias really been a small 
constantly on tlic watch fur tlicni, and are continually planct-likc, independent mass, coursing along in space, 
adding to their nmnhcrs year by year. It i.s known, imlil it akeidentally cimiic .so near to tlic earth in its 
that besides the thirty-nine already catalogueil, there travels, 1/ial it was onught and dragged down to the 


travels, yial it was ofiUgl 

• are others that have been seen for a passing instant, lerre.striifl siirtUee by its powcil'ul attraction. 

and that Jiave llieii been hat before they could be J!ut again: if meteors leally were of the earth, 
^accurately identilied, so tliat they' might he reeogmscil e:iilliy, and strictly belonging to its .splieiv, they would 
againS- Bnt S'-is also vjell asciTtained, tluit in aii lilion | i/l necessity iiine about the same rale of speed, or 
to these shining' planetoids, there are myriads ii])on InyedaLou tlirough space, willi tliis body ; th.ey would 
myriijds of fragmentary masses of very iniieli smaller jiartakebi its iiilu reiit momentum. !Now', tlic rate of 
size whirling about in space,^i.ind wlneli, on necouiit tlie eiirih's movement in space is well known—it is 
of their minute dimciisions, would only look like a about si.vtecii geogfiiphiciil miles jier second. All 
*«oud wT (bust in the siiiishiiie. if thoiisiuids upon tlie meteors, however, that have been satisfactorily 
tliousands^ Uicm weie crowded together not inuiy obsened, wore moving with a .speed of between 
than 200 or^OO miles an iiy fi oni tlic Icrri'-ti ial sm liici'. eighteen and thirly-si.v geogrnphiciil miles per second. 
These frngiiiciits of Iragmeiils, I.owcver, are ]ihmel-ldA‘ This at once afl'ords proof that they arc actually' foreign 
in one particular—they circulate' in regular mhils bodies, so tar as any relation to the earth's ccniiomy 
about tlie sun. Tliey are netiially the dark bodies of i-, eunceriied. The sjK'isl possessed by the planet 
Anaxagoras: th(*y do not eirele, us he imagined, iihoirt Venus on'ils journey through .'pace is nineteen miles 
the eartli and hene.itli the moon; hut Ihi ir pallis me jier second, iiiul the speed of Mercury is twenty-six 
so placed, that the majcslic eiirlh soinctmies. in its miles per second. This niiturally assoeiutos meteors, 
yearly progress, suddenly sails in amongst them; and | then, with plaiietil-y sii.ues that are geiienilly nearer 
then, often one or more of the siniill bodies, in n< know- , (o tlie sun than the earth, although their moveiiieiils 
ledginent of the siijireniiiey of the orb that lias thus i may. in e.vtri'ine cases, bc‘ so eceeiitrie that they occa- 
intruded its presence in their domains, .s>\eep llieir ' sion.diy get n illdn the riach of its giaiitating power, 
little forms iiiider the preponderant iiUriielion hrouglit j Tliere is no room lell for the ontertiiimnent of the 
to hoar on tlieai, aiui gmng up for eieniioie their (luesjat'ii, whetlier ponderous m:is.ses do sometinics get 
wandering liabits and imiepeiidene,', msli down to the lueeipitiited In the gioiiiid wlieii meteors full? very 
terrestrial surface, and attach themselves permanently weighty ]iroots, iiulu 4 A.,.h'ive been alTurded of the fact, 
to it. I A IViai' was hilled by a stone cast nut of a meteor that 

When, however, these little oceiisiomil tni^utaries j visited (,'rema in l.'ill; nif.ilher, a I'r.aiieiscan monk, 
arrive at the earth, they do not coalesee w illi it (jiiietly ] n as killed in the sanu? way at Milan in IG.K); and two 
and stoalthily ; (jn the eontrary, they do all in tluir | Kweihsli sailors met with a similar fate on shipboard 
power to draw attention upon thenis.dves, and to assert i in KlT-t. Atmeteone stone viiis seen to fall at Agram, 
their own dignity. Tliey seem to sny . ‘ vSee what an i in ]7'>1, and wa-. dug from the ground, into whicli it 
important coiitributlmi we bring €o yoLirYoH'ng .sphere''haul 'mrrowed eiglileeii leet deep. Others liiive fre- 
As they pass throu,gh the air, on their downward | liuei.tly been dismterred from a dejitli of from six to 
course, they blaze out ni llanie.s, la (Mining for the time ; twelve feet. A stone si'veii ieet .across fell upon one 
burning stars qr nicteor.4; tliey often niik. along with ' oeeasion jft IJnliiii, iii lirazil; and another, seven feet 
a bustling, wliizziiig sound, mid oeeasionally they'mink ; and a hint .leross, at Otuiiipa. On the ye.ar iii which 
tlieir arrival witli a lerrifie explosion. 'J’hey are (idled ‘ Socr.ile.i was born, a meteoric stone was cast to tlie 

‘meteors’because their Idiizmg forms first hiir.st iijinj^ ground in 'i'hriice, which Inid the hulk of two niill- 

liiim.an sight from on liigh. The term is dciived Irnsrfi slones, and formed a eomplete wagnn-load. Tlie meteor 
the Greek meieoros, ‘ijifty,’ itsellTi^i.ai fioiii Iwo words j ol Angers, on the flth of June I8‘di!, and wliieli left a 

which signify' ‘t^ivtise aloft.’ Here, then, is another , liiimnoiis train and cloud-triiek behind it in llio sky— 

hypothesis of niMeor-iiature to place Ih'miIo the one I like the one seen on the 7th of January in the south 
previously alluded to—a cosmieiil or nmf.diiiie exphi- | of T.i’gliiml, in the present year—deposited a shower 
nation, to piift-ofl'with4he iiiy thological one. ]ii tins I of stones, vii^h loud detonations, sixty'-ciglit miles 
Cosrnical theory, there are, however, several very I north of I’oilioi.s. These substantial •consequences of 
important fealmes, iiiid several wry i*.tingling hear- meteoric iipparitions are deoigiiiited by a very expressive 
ings, which emmot ho deaft with suiiiinarily even by mij appropriate name:‘they are called aerolites —a 
a partisan of Lithuaiiia and Jiieoh Grimm. Tiiese, tenn eimipouiided of two Greek words, wiiicli together 
indeed, form so firm a liase, and sS strong a ground, sigmfyf ‘air-stones.’ 

that the theory itself is now received witli especi.il 'J'iu'rc is one ehiiraefcr which is peculiar in the 
favour by the most cautious of pliilosopliers, as well as meteoric stone, and which proves to be of liigli sigili- 
by' intelligent people at large. fietmee : its substance is composed of various mineral 

In the first place, there can he no doubt that ingredients which arc identical with matters of familiar 
meteors do come from regions far beyond the extent occurrence upon the earth ; but amidst these, iron is 
of the earth’s atmosphere; they liave been seen found in great abundance as it never is#found on the 
approaching the terrestrial sphere ecrtiii^,ly at the earth—that is, in « jidfi'ce, or nearly pure metallic and 
height of 120 miles. Some observers say that they uiieombiiieil state. On the terrestrial surface, iron is 
have noticed them when 400 miles away; but Olliers, iilw'ays mingled with diverse matters, from which it 
a high auth|EifKtty in such matters, docs not deem these has to be cxlriieted by' art, when it is required as a 
OhservattiaMiJ‘steiistwortliy, on aeeoimt of the diflieiilty pure metal. The omnipresent and corrosive oxygon 
of .^ienjpjnfngAho sniall_ parallactic angles coiicenie'd of tlie air alone prevents it from niaintaiiiitig such 
purveys owl of which the calculations arc made, i condition long: this rusts and eats it away. Oxygen 
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snd iron have so irresistibly strong: nn attraetion or 
affinity for each other, lllht they invariably combine 
when thoy.are left toi;cllier. Thus, then, the unnxidiseil 
and purely metallic condition of iron in the aerolite 
proves that it comes frtmi a situation in which there 
is no oxypen—that is, from beyond the bounds of the 
atrnosiihcre; and tliat It is, therefovi-, .adtopelher 
-unterrestrial, and foreign to the earth’s eeonoiny, until 
violently appropriated and ni|de a portion of it hy its 
forced fall. There is tlins heie an interesting corrobo¬ 
ration of the conclusions that have been dritivn from 
other sources. A rcinarkable > onihination or alloy of 
the three elements phosphorus lickel, and iron, is also 
found in tneU'orie atones, whieo never pros 'Hs itn-lf 
in any of the genuine mineral masses oftlK- eartli'. 

The inetooric fragments, however, appear to liave 
ntmosplieres of a certain kind of tiieir own, altlioiiLli 
they are devoid of oxygen In all prohahilil_\, v,hen on 
their proper progress ont in sjiaee, tliey .Te envelcfed 
in loose investnnnts of eomlmstilde vapoins, e.itbereil 
aiiout tho hard and solid core, and oeeaMonaily 
extending into a seit of v.ipour-splierit from L’tiOd to 
.‘iOOO miles wide. These iiivestmeiith of*,-omlmstiIi!e 
vapours aeeompaiiy them on tlieir wide r.weepiiu’, 
flights; but when they are xvliirled vielimtlv into tlie 
oxygen-containing terrestrial nlniosplu're, tlmy kindle 
under its blast-hke breath, and huryl iido llaiiie. 'I'he 
flame then leaves its tr.iiii of smnke-like p^'oduetioiis 
floating in tiie aerial regions it has ''iisln'd lin-oiigti, 
and shining in tlie siinlieht or tiiili dit, until ".radiia'lv 
dispersed b}' dilfnsinn. Siieli was tlie reinarlcahle 
eloud-hke track tliat formed so iiiterestiiig a emise 
nueiiee of the melenne aiiparilioii of tl>e 7‘b of 
.lanuaiy. It was merely the eflnd'-'cd aapeii- jiro- 
(hieed I'V tlie Imraing of the r.M-eoas i. .e'ti.e nt of an 
aerolite tiling through the air. The vapour oidd be 
distinelly seen, in tli,‘ f'rst iiislauee, eoi.densiiii' md of 
tbo transparent gases llial, iiM’e jiflie inly dceloji- d 
The heat produced in tlie tla on ae external sur¬ 
faces of aerolites, sei-ms to !«' .d'o.'etli'T ?o i.iid.f' i and 
tmiisient, tliat it iias mil time tji soften the solid mass 
contained witliiii. 'J'lie stoiv.'S never pn'simt aiiv 
appe.aranees of indentation, as tliey would if they liad 
been plastic or li:ilf-i>lastie, m conseijne^iee of tlear 
raised temperatur’, wlien tliey struck tl e ground ; 
but tlic heat, nevertheless, miid tie ol a ler, intense 
ehuraeter wliile it lasts, fov.'l'c surf.iee of tiie ,e loliH' 
iilw.ays has a piteh-bhick glazed appear.iiiee. Tiieiv is, 
in fact, a. perfectly vitrified or enamelled or sr, .nmie- 
thing less than a tenth of an inch in tliiekness. 'overiiig 
tho inner substance, and separated from it by a ele.irly 
marked line. The fl.anie of tlie meteor is eiideiitli 
more fierce than that of tlie Iiottest poreclam fitruae''. 
for this is altogether ineflieienl for tlie prodiicdioii 
of' any such perfect process of glazing as the aerolite 
exhibits. Aleteorie stones have been found to iie vei 3 - 
hot when discovered in tlio ground, and some luue 
retained their higli temperature for Iionrs. 

If, then, the ‘verpeja’ Iij'pothesis of th ' beautiful 
apparition of the 7th of .January be not received, a 
very satisfactory alternative rJmaius. Tlie falling-star 
was originally a small fragmentary mass of mineral 
substance, rushing tlirougli, space witli pladetary 
momentum, and revolving in some very lengthened 
and eccentric kind of oval .about the sun, in accordance 
with tho conditions of tiiiiversal gravitation; .and this 
mass, having accidentally approached the voluminous 
earth too nearly, became so powerfully attracted by 
tho terrestriaP substance, that it was,ct" strained to 
withdraw its allegiance from the sun, anu to rush to 
the earth, entering tho atmosphere, and becoming 
luminous at its utmost limits, where it first found 
oxygen enough to support flame, and then leaving 
its burnt vapours behind it in tho terrestrial air, and 
precipitating its heated and glazed mineral nucleus 
somewhere near tho coast of France, as an aerolite. 


Such is the rational hypothesis men of science will 
^hj'';l concerning this nulior ;* and upon the sovoriil 
gromids which have been ; pecitied, it must be admitted 
Ihiit the reason in the hypotiiesis is veryfenod—better, 
wo fi-ar, tliaii that which is l ompriscd hi the pretty * 
myth recorded by J.atjoli (Jrinim. "• 

Wlien the Fr.aneiscim monk was •killed hy tho 
meteoric alone at Milan, an Italian pliilosoplier was 
sti'iiek ton; lint the philosopher v,as strnefc only hy a 
l"is (i(rmi lable missile—namely, b}' an idea. Ilia idea 
was, lhal aoi'olileR arc stones east out from volcanoes 
in tile moon, .and projected so far hy^ tlie vuileiKk’ of 
til ' eruption, tliat (hoy get from the siibere of lunar 
,',l tri'i'tioii into that of the earlh'.s. Tina \ iew seemed , 
so platisdile, that, il i. as subsequently ii lopted liy many 
men of science, to aeeodnt for llie originul. l.jiJmebing 
of the.e fragrnenl irv masses into space. Several ski'ful , 
I'l'Mliei I'lticiaiis 4 'a'e at diMVrelil. times c.ineeniO'i 
tiu'mve!,-,.s willi the eoiisnleralmn of tins notion. The 
1110,-.t e'pert of tliese Olliers and ('hladin amoi,fi: the 
iiiinil'er have decided ligaiii.st its iirol/ability, on the 
ground (hat the torce requiu'd for the prodiieth-tl of thj 
I fleet y -e-jM need to iie so mucli moie vast^iaii any 
; tij it v.ould lie hk'lv to iie i-x'-rted hy m«'Ii ,'.'jMn(liience, 

I I'r I’etcrs fnimd that i tones are only ejected, wiien at 
1 tlv'T ".reatest speed, wifli a tiiovemenl of oOnO feet per 
'■e ■om! fiotii tlie crater of tl.e I’eak of Tenerife. Hut 
tlie ilariiiig yelo-itv of masses crtipUjil from tlie moon 
would n,'cd to b,' 110,(1110 fi cl, per second, to ciiiihlo 
(lie'll to gif aei i-’i to tb.e earlli, and to arrive at it 
Mit'i meteeiic spcLil. IL is deemed ver}' iiiqirubablc 
(Il t tbe little moon should bavi- relatividy so much 
111 -;,-' volcanic ciicrgv bottled no in its spliere, them t'lc 
' ei’ ili. In render it e.ipahlc ('f siicli an exertion. 


A T A L K OK A N D O K li, A. 

:x evi.is .—com i.nsio.v. 

os, to whose cumiriny we now return, made a 
lia ty 1 .'eakfast on tlie brown breed of tbe country, at 
K-eeido^, tbe fir; I, village in tlie valhy ; and on setting 
ont egiiiii, fomi I liimself in the eoiapaiiy of a large 
mmiher of Anduirans, all l.eiit on the same journey as 
lie, and v. ,^i The saiie oli|eet; for on tliat day, the 
syiiibe, the viguiers, and the, couneU (im elective 
bodyj of Andorra, wiire to meet for tile purpo.se of 
deciding t'**fato of OuytSienie Sagrita. Varioujt 
were tile opiidons lie iieard e.xprcs.scd, as to whtit that 
'clsion wci; ! be, bnfall seemed .aware tli.it the two 
•'.*''rencli exeeut.oners bad refiiseii to ’'ct; and every one 
iieehired tliat in* nc would ho fo mil in tho valley 
Itself to supply I ■ place, if- n^y seem curious 
titat, ill siieli an iniergeiicy, a ISpiliii.sli executioner 
shotild not ..ave been ap]>lied to or oven thought of; 
Init tbe fact i: bat the Andorftiiis, tliougli on excellent 
terms with t' ir soiitliern neighbours—as, indeed, the 
mixed festiviii it I’tiigeerja testified—have a great 
jealousy of any Spaiiisli interference other than that 
exercised by the Jilshop of Urgel in spiritual matters; 
and, a.s if from grt ’ fill reminiscences of Charlemagne, 
are decidedly Frencli in feeling, and look to France 
alone in all dilliculties, civil or political. 

01(1 Andorra, as the capital of the republic, possesses 
a public building, a kind of hdtel de vilk; and here, of 
eoiirse, the proceedings of the day were to be carried 
on. The fround-floor of this edifice was devoted to 
sLahVrg purpo.ses, for the accommodation of the horses 
and mules on which the councillors and other ’oAhaals 
had ridden to tho assize, suclt things, as an inn anti 
its pendicles being altogether unknow\i in the place. 
Above, was a large barn>like hall, open to tlie rafters; 
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this was tlie court-house. At one end of it stood foujr- 
and-twcnty massive oalrcn chairs, for tlio in embeds fof I 
the council, ynd on tlio wall hehiiid these was fixed the 
,, ar/norial shield of jVidorra, rudely carved in wood, and 
blazonitis Jlie arms of Bearn, (jiiartered with those of 
Boix. Before, these chairs wt'lc placed otliers for 
the syndic, tlie two vipiiurs, and' two iiienibcrs of 
I i the council to be chosen as assessors ; and in front of 
j these, again, was a table, tvilb a seat on one si^c, for 
I the clerk of court, and one on tlie other for tlie single 
I notary of the valley, tie' latter functionary acting in 
n criminal cases as /niKureiir dr In irjnddiqve. Sueli 
; • prosecutions, we ina> say in passing, are rare', evi n 
i for small pfi'enees ; and one .for murder, as was that 
of SagriTa, iiad not taken ])laee nithin the memory of 
I liviu^,M>n. , , 

I i The rent of the hall, as Carlos and his compankni', 
j| cnteiSi'd it, was already nearly filled with .\ndorrans, all 
il standing —tlu're were no seafi for tlie amlieiiee—in 
l! jfravity,,iiiiil siioiiee, and eMdeiitly inueli impivs-ied 
I, with the'S^emiiilj of the oceiisioii. Tliey were iiiostU 

' dark, hancIsSine, and museulir fellows—no v. omen, I'v 
I the custom of the eoimtry, e;ni lie present in sneli ihi 
! assembly—hut a few, liy their ligl t hair, lilue ei-es, 
j, and fair eomplcjion, shewed themselves noi to be of 
!1 pure Andorran blood, lint prol.ablj- (,f ;hat oiiee 
jj persecuted, and even yet but bandy toleiaied ra< c, the 
I' Oagots, as to whose origin there is .so iiuieii di.sfinle, 
j! , and whose p'ublie mingling wifh their neighbour,s w mild 

II formerly not have been alimved. 


ll 


The clock of the ebureli struck noon, and the bell 
liegan to toll: a eoiifnsed sound of wliisperiiig voices ! 
rose ill the eoiift, hushed again almost inmieihately as 
the council and inagislrates cniiied 'old took tlieir 
seats. Sagrita was then brought in, attended by a 
venerable-looking priest, and followed 1i,i' two j\iulor- 
: rans, armed with tow lingpieces and sabres, butvivitliinit 
: any uniform. Tlie prisoner was tlien placed at tlie liar 
i, —in front, that js to say, of the foremost table. The 
j i syndic next aniiouneed to two of tlie eouiieil tliat tliey 
n had been chosen assessors to the I'ourt i^iiiion which tlie 
:; partiu.s designated came forward*to the i hai-s meant for 
: them. Some otlier formalities liavine then bemi gone 

11 through, all the otlieials, logi^tliur w ith the jnisom r and 
' 4^ie old priest^ retired ^Igani; this wa;»',o hear the 
jj primate cure of Andorra, as the chief eceiesi.istical 
ji authority in tJio vallt.v is titled, say iiias.s iii an 
I: adjoining chapel. As they disappenred, those of tl1*„, 
b assembly who ecnld find room fell on tlnir Kne.^; ! 

11 others turned their fiis'c? to the waiy dll were iirofomidly 
I i silent.. ^ 

,i After the lapse of half an hour, the otr!''ials r. inrncd, 

Ij and took the^r respeetive t'laces; and Saei^la was again 
li hroii.ght in front of tlieiiahle, wliere lie was now joined 
by an Andorran, one of (he wealthiest propiietor.s of 
the district, wh.o acted as .Ids rnhWiKidor (literally, 
spokesinaii) or emiiisel, apjioiiited by the court; and 
then, in the iiiioni of the country—a nii.xtnre i/f 
Catnlitniaii and tlie /w/e/.s of tlic Ari(“ge —the syndic, 
speaking sonorously, addressed the prisoner. 

‘ Guyonenii Sagritig’ be said. ‘ you have been a bad 
man! Many hero know that for a long time your 
courses have been evil. You know yourself what was 
the character you boro aniong jour neighbours; you 
well know that your conduct was such that they 
shunned you for it. Nevertheless, till lately you were, 
if I may so speak, only vicious; and however much you 
had offended Heaven, you had not yet, so far a% wo 
know, traiugressed the laws of man, But*yourwicked- 
not to.stop wifhin the bounds where, from our 
.*’P^ .^«iaa justice, you would have been secure. You 
committed a crime! And what a crime! The 


life whicli you v ere bound to watch over and defend at 
the risk of your own, you' took; her whom you had 
solemnly vowed to love and cberisli, you killed: you 
made yourself a murderer, and it was your wife wlio 
was yo.n" victim. And tliis foulest of deeds 3 'Ou did, 
not in anger, not in the heat of sudden passion, but as 
(h lilieraiel) ns cruelly. You went a long way hence to 
procure poison; a smile on your lips, you administered 
llie poison with your own liands. You had been brutal 
to your unbaiiiy wife, (hid bud almost driven lier to 
leave yOh ; but when y(>r returned witli that treacherous 
smile on v our lips, aiM with honeyed words on your 
tongue, she was de('L>!'ed by j-oiir smile, and trusted 
yonr wojjfbs, and aeeejned joyfully- your accursed bland- 
isiiiiieids, and hegaii to hope, jinor thing, for better daj 3 . 
And tlien. from jou—from you, she took the food j'on 
laid poisoned to destroy her.’ 

Tilt), sjndic then recapitulated the circumstances of j 
tlw ease, and shewed bow net the shadow of a doubt 
could exist of the pii.soner’s guilt. 

‘•And on tins clear evidence,’ he eontliiued, ‘you 
veie luo'-t ju,stly found guilty'; and tlio punishment 
wliieli (lie haw appoints for such a crime is death. 
And tliurefuro, v hen you were last before us, you 
v er. uii.'innh' condemned to die; and die in virtue of 
that eondemnalion j'ou should, were it not that’- 

Hero S.i'.'rilM uttered a slirill cry, and fainted. Palo 
of ' iioek. 1 ml with a bloodshot eje, bis teeth set in 
th'spMi', yt t Ins lijis working enuvnlsively, ho had been 
straining every l'a''u!ty to catch and comprehend the 
SMidie's lueaiiing; and now tiiat, when almost beyond 
all hojie. ho gatliekxl that his every chance for his life 
vi'ar not yet p.'i.«t, the reaction overpowered him. 
Some restoratives, hrs.vevor, lieiiig administered to him, 
lie sjieedili- reeoveied, and the magistrate went on. lie 
desenlied the sutcessivc refusals of Beblanc and Levi; 
he c^jiressed, for himself and for his brethren, tho 
rejiiignanee lliey feh at renewing tlie applieation, or 
addressing it elsewlaVii ■ ind he ratlier uneasiij' added: 

‘ No ohe hero, I am afraid, will undertake the oHiee?’ 
Ihit as no one spoke, the'wortlij' man felt reassured 
again—his passing apprelieiiRion lest, by any chance, ! 
Andorra should number among her sons one who 
voiild beeoeie an executioner, being now completely 
removed—and ;n his impressive and ringing voice 
eoni.lined: 

t • I tlumght 'IS much ; and expecting tills, after hear¬ 
ing divers ojiinions, thus have we with one voice 
resolved./The .sentence pronounced on you, Gii^'oneine 
Saaritif, is cue whicli we find has been pronounced 
in this v.'ilky before. If it is inadequate as a punish- 
iijeul, it at all cu nts rids us of a monster. If we cast 
ynii loose again ujiori the world, it will be as a marked 
man; but tho rest of the life we now spare will | 
perluips, and 1 would fain hojic it, be passed in peni- 1 
tence and prayer, as far as in you lies, if so it may 
be that your guilt may bo purged from your soul, 
(iiiyonenie Sagrita, our unanimous jote is, that you 
'ne siil.jeeted to the peiialtj of the drsterro ; that la to 
say, that after being liraiided on the sliouldcr witlv tlio 
letters IK P. S., the itiitials of desterro per sempre 
[tiaiiisiied for ever], you shall lie taken in custody to the 
trontior of the. rejiublic, at any point you may j'our- 
self name, and then driven forth with this warning— 
that if you are again found within our limits, you shall 
he truiited as a wild beast, whom it shall be lawful for 
any one to kill; nay, whom any one meeting him shall 
be bound to kill. And so, in the name of justice, and 
in virtue of my dlHce, I pronounce it shall be.’ 

As tho syndic concluded, Sagrita drew a long breath, 
and then looked round him with an expression of wild 
satisfaction: the coward was now assured eff his dear 
life. Ills rahonador rose and bowed, that he 

had Dotliing to say. ' 

‘The public court is over/ sMd tho syndic; *let all 
retire.’ 
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Carlos had already disappeared 
Juana was sitting on Iter balcony watching for onej 
who Btill came not; sb had she been for very many” 
days, with the exception of the short intervals when 
sheer cxliaustion compelled her to take some repose. 
Still, Carlos rotunied nA. The news of the judgment 
in Andorra had reached her; and she had heard that 
he had l)een seen present when it was pronounced, but 
further tidings of her lover site had none. A sallow 
young man, witli a sinister ^pression of countenance, 
had called on lier several tn ‘s to inquire if she knew 
anything of the muleteer, a d where ho was to be 
foumi, and had left her on hi last fruitle^j visit with 
furious imprecations .and tliri'.vts agaimt ‘the cheat 
who had deceived and aplihed him,’ as he s.tid. Tlis 
frantic words and gestures had startled her; but she 
seemed to become stiipified as her desjiair grew 
I stronger, and to have room in her mind for but one 
I idea, that she should remain at her post, tio to 
j catch the first ajipearaiiee oi him on his return. But 
I would he ever return now ? • 

! Six weeks had passed since his departure, and slie 
was sitting one evening watching, wh’ei* an nlil man. 
with white hair flowing over his shoulders, stopjied at 
her door. He was nceonipamed hy a heaiitiful girl. 

I whose large, lustrous eyes wandered timidly fiom 
; object to object, with the expression of one who was 
unaccustomed to find herself in a strange' place and 
amongst stranger.®, hut who so found Iftirsclf tliere 
and ill that place. After an inquiry of one who was 
passing, as if to assure himself that he had found the 
house ho sought, the old man mocked at the door, 
and the nurse apiieanng, he aidccd for her joung 
I mistress. % 

‘Beace be with yon, my daughter' ■ -aid ihe stranger 
I as he entered the room, into wiiieli .rnana '•."ine from 
; the balcony when lie and lii.s eonipaii:i) . were 
I aniiomiccd. ‘You Imve donotless been in sad iini-er- 
' tainty and sorrow’, hut I hri»'(. good lews.’ 

! ‘Of my Carlosy speak!’ gasped his host 

‘Of Carlos—of Carlo® "lie muleteer, lie has been 
ill, very ill; but he is now doing well, and will he 
here before a week is over.’ 

1 ‘Before a week is over ! Days still tf\ wait! T will 
go to liim at once. J may surely do so,’ she added 
blusliing, and with a little hesitation; -ho is iiiy 
betrothed husband.’ 

‘ I know,’ said tlie oid man kindlj’; ‘ but you must 
still have patience. He is well cared f. > *aiid your 
presence might do him liarni, I'or he mns„ be ki'pt 
'quiet yet some two or three days.’ 

‘Who are you to advise ine?’ cried Juana im; 
tuonsly and witli a tinge of suspicion. 

I ‘Dear lady,’ said the young girl in a gentle voice. 

we are friends, and liavo come liithcr to relieve tlie 
! anxiety yon must have had. We have no motive 
i but that of kindness to one who has surely’ been 
suffering great distress—and we may,be trusted,' she 
i added somewhat proudly, and even reproaclifully. 

! ‘I believe it—I believe it,’ cried Juana, taking both 
the hands of tlie other in lair own. ‘"Forgivo mo. T 
spoke folly’. I am not ungrateful. But oli, for these 
long days and weeks, I have in trutli suffered much ! ’ 

‘Be assured that ail is wcSl’-began the old man. 

* Then why did he not write to mo ? ’ interrupted the 
excited girl, her doubts returning. 

‘You shall hear, my daughter. Carlos has been 
wounded.’ 

‘ By Guyenemd Sagrita! I know it -I felt it! It 
was my foreboding when he went, 'fell me at once.’ 

‘ It is eren so. He is wounded in the right arm, and 
so cannot use his pen.’ 

‘Th^'inurderer—the traitor I He who owes Ids 
life to.’tty Carlos—who owes Ids escape from the 
scaffold! ’ 

A flood of tears here came to the relief of the poor 




irl’s overwrou|:ht feelings; and soothed gradually by 
he gentle attentions of the old man and his companion, 
liiO at last heeame calni. ‘ foil are vefy, very' kind,’ 
she said at last; ‘ you biar with my weakness most 
feelingly. But t am better. I’rny', tell me all you^ 
know. I have been told of tlio jiidgmspt, and that •' 
Carlos left Andorra* as it was pronounced. More I 
know not.’ • 

‘ SliorUy after tlie disappearance of Carjos,’ said the 
old niiin, ‘there came one hither to inquire of y’OU 
iilioifl liim. Do you know who that person was ? ’ 

‘ 1 renien^ber one wlio seemed a Frcnclnnan, a fellow 
of a h.nl look. Do you mean liim?’ * 

‘Yes. His name was Leblanc.’ 

‘Not tho eveentioner of Foix? Carlos told me o& 
such a one with that qanio,’ said Juana, wilb evident, 
signs of aversion, which did not escape tiie’Uioti' C of 
tile (idler. 

‘ Such he wa^* said he, looknig liiird at her. ‘Pray, 
did (iarlos speak to you of any' other executioner?’ he 
added after a iiimijonfa pnuac. * 

He also spoke of acertiun Levi of Perpignan.’ 

‘J am that Levi.’ returned Juana’s visitor. « 

‘ All' ’ cried she, shuihlering and shrilling as it 
were Iroin him. Levi took no notiec tiTC feeling she 
i•hetrayed, hat his ihueghler grew very pale, and then 
reddened violently. 

‘ Uut,’ continued Jn.ana, replying to her otvn involnn- 
tarv UioiiElit, ‘ Carlos snoke well of ysm—s.aid you were 
stern but eonseienlious - tbought only of your duty.’ 

‘ Did lie so?’ e.M'bumcd the old man, extiibiting some 
emotion. 

‘ Blessings on him for, it! ’ mnnniirecl his daughter. 

‘ Carlos,’ ri'snnied T<evi, recovering his usual caliA 
tone, ‘had hriiied that Lelilaiie. .as y’ou imibably’ know, 
and for wli.at; so much he paid him, and more he 
liro'ni.sed. D's.appeaiiiig, he did not Veep that promise: 
to this, attrilmtc your visit from Lebhuic. He left you 
in anger, probalily ? ’ 

‘ I tiiiiik he did,’ said .luaiia; ‘hut I took little heed 

hipi.’ 

‘ The wretelied creat ure returned to Foix in a frenzy 
of disajipointmcnt, qn.irrelled with his mistress, and 
killed her in his passion. Since you saw him here, 
ho has been tried, convicted, and executed.’ 

‘ Ah !’.^’jiRmlateik .liiana, startled at the abrupt 
disclosure, and unspeakably shocked at thus hearing 
tile iiorrid fate ol one who so sliort .a time before had 
stood aliv*»lieside her In Sint room| ‘May all the 
saints h.ive mercy oii tlie iinhapiiy man ! ’ ^ 

‘ My’ slT ' i-es were n qiiired.' 

Again , 1 ,'ana shuddered involuntarily, and again 
Levi’s daughter crew pale and rei’ by turns. 

‘ It w'.'is then*, 'leard that los had disappeared. 

He had intcreste . le. 1 made mouiries—searched for 
days—gained trace of him—followed it—foimd him I 
sought’ ' 

‘Wound, and suffering,'^cried Jtitta, ‘and I not 
there! Wlm tended him ? Who was with him ? AVho 
is with In’ ' »01i, whore is ho ? ’ 

‘ Patie’iec, my ihuiglitdl, and you shall hear all. I 
told you hefore tliat my nows was good. You know 
the feeling that flarlos entertained as to Sagrita, your 
cousin, paying .no penalty he had incurred; the 
mistaken leeling, 1 may say, for so I think it—or at 
least thought it,’ added Levi, after a moment’s hesita¬ 
tion. ‘ But you probably,^ay, I am sure, do not know 
that Carlos had resolved tliat your cousin should not * 
be a living shame to his family—to you—if your 
hetrotlieij could help it. And, with this false principle 
of honour, he had made up his mind from the first to 
ri.’k his life against Sagrita’s. To make the story 
short: when the latter was set free on th4 feonMer 
of Andorra, he was still watkhed anjl foUowefl by an 
avenger of blood, who kept in view tltf no other hupian 
eye was upon them, and then coming up to him, briefly 
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told him his determination, offered lull the choice of 
two Albacete knives he had till then concealed nnddv 
hi* oapa, and hade him defend himself, saying sternljif 
that both should not leave that place alive.’ 

Juana breathed Ijard, and her eyes glistened, as 
'* did also those" of Levi’s daughter; but the old man was 
not interrupted. ■. 

‘ Sagrilja cxp'ostnlated, implored, /'veil fcdl on hi.s 
knees; but finding Carlos iiilleMble, bn at lust accepted 
one of tlie weapons; and tlicii the moment he had it 
in his hand, he threw himself on his generous efreiiiy 
before the latter was on Ins guard, stabbed him in 
thred places, and took to'lliglit, leaving him for dead. 
I have little more to add. A shejiherd found Carlos 
.stretched on the 'rroiiml, and insensible. Assistance 
.was procured Irom other shepherds, and he was con¬ 
veyed tovoue of their huts, 'rhey tended liini as well 
.as thex.couId; but when he nmne to himself, he was too 
weak to\;’!>ak. Thou ‘fever set in-« in fact, lie w.is 
delirious w lien we found him ; so tiiat they eouhl g.ither 
nothing from him as to who lie was, or whence lie came, 

I'.otL,, 


or wlio had wounded him.’ llut.vis J said, he i.s now out 
qj all danger. I pos.sess .somt knowledge of niedieiiie, j 
and treated liim, 1 am glad to .si}-, so successfully, that 
if all goea\fc!ll,*ymi may depend on ha\ mg him heie 
within the week, a.s J promised, lie iu»ist si that ii^ 
the meantime I should coiiio to relieve your an.violy, 
otherwise I should not have left him. I’.ut he i.s in ' 
kind and caretnl, liands: the simple folk he is wi'.Ii 
watch over him as if he were a hrollier.’ | 

‘ Novr may all the saints he jiraisoil I ’ said .Tuana i 
fervently; ‘and hU'ssiiigs follow you. uorlhy mini, for j 
all your goodness ! ’ IMoiv she would have added, hut j juirsmt.s jursses.s of all .sueh harbours for an einergenc}-. 


to make any mj'stery about the man, I may as well 
say at once that it was Carlos, now liuitc recovered; 
and a very fine follow I found him. 

’fhe day was enchanting, tlie scenery magnificent, 
and what with enjoying it and taking an occasional, 
tlioughf I am hound to eonlifss, always unsiiocessful 
shot at an Izard, several troops of which animal crossed 
our path,' and frequently tempted us to diverge from 
it, our progress had beat' slower than we had intended, 
and evening hcgiin to ap/roaeh while we were yet far 
from our^lestiiiation. Ijf short, we saw that wc should 
have to pass the nigli. on the mountain. C.arlos, 
however, Itiiew of a liiif in which tlic shepherds occa¬ 
sionally took shelter ;/inil with the hope of at least 
having something of a roof over us, thither we directed 
our steps. We were not, h6v.f'ver, destined to reach 
it; such a storm e.imc on as is to he met with only 
a.noiigst such immiitiiiiis. Stunned by the thunders 
that exf,hided every iiist.nil, and rattled and reverbe- 
rat(^! aiiioiig' the glg.inlic rocks and through the narrow 
defies; dazzled h} the gliire of the inee.ssaiit lightning, 
which forked and played on (‘very side round us ; and, 
liiially, drivi'ji ft-oin our path by a sudden gust of wind, 
and unable to recover the track, blinded as we were by 
the blast of skvt that drove furiously in our faces, wo 
were glad indeed wlieii, luievjiectcdly, wc came to the 
Lulraiicc of a cave, deep enough for iis to place ourselves 
eompk'tely he} olid the reach of the elements. It was 
not uiUen.ifitcd wc found, for a party of Spanish 
iciitinljiiiiihcis, overtaken 'ly fhe tempest like ourselves, 
had already m.ade their way to it—not like ns, by 
chance, hut thnnigl^ the knowledge which men of their 
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her strength, which seemed to have suppoitcd hir only 
till she had heard the g.ood news, now failed her, ami 
she sank insoiisihle to the ground at Levi's fc. t. At 
the summons of ^ho old man, the niirsc appeared, and 
the useless Jiuiiciilations into which .she broke at fhe 
sight of iier swooning niisfrcss being quickly exchanged 
by an energetic remonstraneo from liim into the need¬ 
ful exertions, .Juana was eonve}cd to her ehanuier and 
put to hod. Fever succeeded, and raged mure Cr less 
for days, hut the medical knowledge of the old man 
■was again hciiefieially everted; nor was the gentle and 
uiicoasiiig care with which hi.-, daughter tcm.ed the 
sufferer witliont the ell'eel it so^wcll d*jervod. And 
when at last Carlos returned, joy eoiupletcif the cure ; 
and tlicn Levi and llaeliel took their leave. 

‘Be happy, my childrcm'’ laid the old man to the 
muleteer and hi# bride. ' J5c thankful, Carlos, that you 
were not permitted to take veiigcanee into }oui- own 
hand and to determine yourself tlic f.ite of Sagrita., 
Be thankful, Juana, that your lover has nut to aiiswec, 
for the blood of your relative, ^pd so farcwellT 
Rachel and 1 go to tBe south—her mother’s kindred 
dwell not far from^Scvilhi, and expect us gladly. My 
profession I have renounced, for iny stcrij creed lias 
lately been inticli mingled with doubt; and, besides, 
when 1 thiuk of this deaAihild, I see niy duty otherwise 
than 1 did, Parcw-elll’ 

And so, not withniit tears on all sides, IjCvI and 
Rachel parted from their Pnigeerda friends, and went 
their way. Of Sagrita, nothing mora was heard. The 
authorities of Andorra had allowed him to retain a 
gum of money sufficient to support him for some time; 
and it was supiiosed that ho had made for some seaport, 
and taken ship to some distant country. 

* 

It was a few months after tlie events I have narrated 
in these chapters, that I was on ray way to the port of 
'Venagqtl^ a well-known pass in the Pyrenee#, near the 
‘ the Accursed,’ the loftiest mountain in fhe 
ohjrii, and one the highest peak of which has never 
;,|i(i^n trodden by human jpot. I had for sole companion 
^•♦©atalonian, a ffiuleteer, who was returning to his own 
4 ejeontry, and haa roluntcered to be my guide; and, not 


(till- bii.sts—tor so they jiiiglit lie called—-treated us very 
liberally, offiTed us u slinro of v.'bat provisions they 
h.ad, iiichidiiig somi' veiy tolerable iii/mmlinHe, which, 
m thafti cold and damp cave, was very acceptable. 
Tbeii, a.s we siiioked our cigars and cigarettes, c.mie 
story after story, andkoceasionally a song; and wlien 
at la,t ijiglit bad eompktely closed in, tlie wbole p.arty 
of us I.iy down to sleep, wjapped in our cloaks, and 
making ourselves as leomfortiible as eircunistances 
would permit. 

'I'he iievt morning, at sunrise, all were afoot; and 
we prepared *0 ilcseeiid into Spain. Just a.s we were 
ptnrling, .an exelam.ation from one of the party drew 
the attention of all the others. It came from the most 
remote part of the cave. ‘ 'I'liey are hones ! ’ lie cried. 
On evaniiiiation, a huinaii skeleton and one of a bear 
were fcuurk Clutched still firmly in the floslilcss, but 
not yot Icndonless hand of the former, was a knife. 

‘ I see,’ said one of the men ; ‘ this poor fellow has taken 
l^cfiige here, and been .attacked by that monster; and 
the man and the boast liiivo killed each other.’ 

'riie knife passed from liand to hand, till it came 
to Oarlos, who, on examining it, grew deadly pale. ‘ I 
know this knife,’ he said, after a long pause; ‘and 
I know wliose remains these must he.’ 

The knife wlis the Alhacete- blade riie had offered 
to Guyoneme Sagrita, when he challenged him to duel 
after the expulsion of the jattor from Andorra. 

'I'lio muleteer and the smugglers scraped a shallow 
grave, ^nd deposited the bones of the identified mur¬ 
derer 111 it, muttering lui they did so a few hasty 
prayers. Of that identity, a ring, still remaining on 
one of the fingers, liad left no doubt. 

And on our way to Puigeerda, Carlos told me the 
story, the main features of which I have now offered 
the reader, I only wish I could have ^ven it more 
nearly in his own picturesque language. And at 
Puigeerda, lie presented me to the beautifiil Juana, 
who supplied some gaps in her husband’s narrative. _ 
They caused masses to be said for the soul of Sagrita, 
and also for that of Ldblanc, whose catastroj^e Carlos 
thought he had precipitated by his involuntwy fidljito 
to keep Ills promise. I have only to add, that s^tly’ ji. 
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before my visit, they had received a letter from old 
Levi, announcing the betrothal of his daughter to one 
of her own people. 

THE AME RICIAN LANGI1AG.K. 

It ia on record that whoij Captain Morris Avaiitcd to 
write a song against ]\lr I’itt in the Yinilcce. duilcrl, he 
could scarcely find a peculiar ‘ YOnkco ’ word or phrase 
to suit his purpose. Since ^lat date, the ease has 
greatly altered. Aincricanisri are now so a.miidant, 
and so likely to multiply to a •. uidimitod ■ \fent, as 
to suggest the probability tb. t they nicy tend to 
corrupt permanently the Engli.sb language. A pc.s.sing 
glance at the subject may therefore be not unprolitable, 
and may servo at anyrate to gratify (be curiosity of 
Englisli readers. ^ 

We should observe, at starting, tliiitall Amoricanir»ns 
are not necessarily new coinages qf speeeb, nor even 
corriiiitod appliealions of aiitbontic English wonls; 
many of them being traecalilo to provincbdjiisage in the 
motlicr-eountry, and seeming to have gained a settle¬ 
ment in the Slates along with the original emigrants 
who took them out as a jiortion of their stock of 
vocables. Mr llristed, an aceomplisbed American, 
who has lately investigaled the .subjeei,* aiu^ of nbosc 
views and re.searcbes we here av'iiil onrs“lves, reniarks 
that the number and force of iirodneible iii“laiices of 
tills kind arc greater than is generally snppe.sed. 

The diflercr.ee lietween llio biiignage of the two 
countries i.s not f-n iniicli aiipiirsiit in lliei'' lili.i.iliire 
a.s in their f.miiliar .and accusionied A.ms of .speech. 
To illustrate this, Mr liristed gives aii e.vtracL ,^ioni a 
supposed eonversation between two American c. iille- 
incn, one of whom joins the o'bcr ii the country, 
and rela1o.s a series of acciulaUs tbit liappi.ned to 
him on le.aving the (ity. « TI.c inci.leii'.s are neces¬ 
sarily of tlic most trivial dcs^iiplion, as they arc 
selcctid to excin]ilify everyday faimlMr jihrascs. 
‘First of all, our new /'•m/.c forgot to go ,to tl.o 
s/orc for your parcel ; so that was left behind. J am 
afraid itvidl be ns long on the road as the last bouquet 
you sent ns, which was quite n illt-il vviien it armed. 
Then, as I was ridiur/ down qiiietl}^ in a 7/. .i;, one of 
the horses, a vicious-bxiking tom I, tried i.i ri..i away, 
and the hack did run into a and upset it. When 

the horse was stopped, he began to kick, and kicked 
away his icJiiJHe-tnr. and the dadi-lmud. 1 jumped 
out on tho side-indk, and fell ag.amst a lady who was 
coming down her .••loop. Neither of us was hurt, but 
1 tore my pantaloons .and broke a snspendor, and the 
lady’s hat was crushed. As we wore only two hhir/.s 
from tho steam-.loat, I carried my sm'all iiruount of 
baggage on board myself; and the first person I saw 

was X-, whom you admire so much: and he is 

clever, certainly; but I should say, though he is your 
friend, decidedly silly.’ , ’ 

We are assured that every one of tho words above 
italicised, with the possible exceptions of riding and 
■clever, would be naturally used under the circumstanecs 
by an American gentleman; and it is said, justly 
enough, that aorae of them would bempt m puzzle an 
Englishman just arrived in the country. Mr Bristed’s 
strictures, however, on the word ‘riding’ are curious. 

♦ St%e Sttglish Language iM America. By Charles Astor Bristed, 
B.Sl.— being one of a series of disserfaitious published under the 
titW of Oaniridge Sasags, contriliuted by Members of the Vmversity. 
Parkers, Ixmdon. 


It is quite reraailiable that so thorough a literary man 
^Ir’^ild bo ignorant that sucli expressions as ‘ riding in 
a coach ’ are to ho met v. jlli in the best books and 
tlie best company in England. ^ ‘In Ipito of the 
well-known .advice to an awkward libyseman, to * 
“get inside and pull «p tbe blinds,” he would hardly 
he able to conceive bow the iiarr.itor could ride in a 
buck, i.till lo.>is bow the b.ack could upset a wagon, and, 
not I'j dwell on other expressions, the last sentence 
would seem io birii to involve a direct eoiitradietiou. 
.... It may not he wholly nninstruetive to»riin 
through mir list of italics, .and note their respective 
oiigin. Eirsf, ibi'ii, icuitcr for footman. Tb'.s ns.ngo * 
j bus an important social ^signification, .as shewing bow 
I liiilcl habits .Mill plinuses have prodoniiuated' in tl;.- 
comilry, and invaded American private life IJoui',- 
1,1''ic IS bookseller's sliop, .i/ioc being -.i.-ed for shop 
uiii^trsally. Sometimes tli.- distinguisli’iig cpiJJicts, 
also, arc strangely altcrll; tbfis, a linen-draper’s shop 
j IS termed a dii/ (/i)o/l'.--.loi o. 'riui oiigin of the term ij 
I doiiblfcl; perbaiis national vanity bad sonyllling to 
I do with it, tbe pnq.iielor of tbe sRiaH.'ft eoucorii 
' vai.sbing to ';i\e it Ibi title, if be eoiiUI no other 
! (Hiidity, (it a latge coiiimcreial establislimcnt. Willed 
j for withered, is a provmciiilism; llalliwell assigns it 
! to Tliieks. lliul,, in America, is always the abhri'via- 
, tipn of liackn('y-(-i»(’/(. ai.d drnmg is usually called 
I equestrian cxer.’ise being distinguished .as 

I riding on In.i sJm-I. Tlie.si' phrase.., too, throw a light 
on nalioiial mimiier.s, and iirove an American preference 
lor earnugc over horse excrci.si‘. Does tile American, 
then, i.e-.cr esc llie votd den e ‘ Yc.s , but be uiider- 
j slaiuls it 011I3' of bolding the reins liinfsclf. Thus: “I 
' rodi' to town wiib finiitb tliat is, “I went in Ids 
' vcbiete, and be dreve me;” ‘"I drove to town witli 
j Mm 11 tb.vt IS, "1 drove biiu.” A few purists 
' pre.si’rve the English dialuietion of the words. Sorrel 
: horse, for cliestimt, is a term now fallen into complij^e 
disuse m England,,yet it lias beeonie obsolete only 
within tlie la. t fort}' yi'urs. It was a Suffolk word, 
mid tho sigS'.ft/if so%<l limsc probably exists to this 

day in front of some Sufl'olk ale-houses.The 

word n-iii/nii. uliieh the »Eiieli8hin.an associates with 
I tlie id.M ol' ' iio of the heaviest possiUlo vehicles, 

I American ai naturally associates with Ihe idea of one 
! tlie light, t possible vehicles. How tliis very 
aided eb.ango was idfected, it is i..)t easy to explain. 
I’erliiips it is a J \ ‘onism (irag^. '"or c.arriage gene¬ 
rally — the ••wagou' being, p.n- eve ■wee, the vehicle 
of tbe conn' -y) ; but tbe general absence of Teutonisims 
ill America n-“itates ag.ainst tlie supposit^n. WhiJ/le- 
tree, the invar,.ible American Ar spliutcr-bar—at least 
in the case ■ ‘^o wlieel-liorscs—is the rustic whipph- 

trec very riigliily cliangetH TJash-hoard is merely a 
corruption of splash-board. Side-walk, causeway, trot- 
toir, is probably a pure American coinage; so is 
su.spcndcr.s for braces. Sloop —the steps of a bouse— 
is inire .and almost literal Dutch. Pantaloons for 
trousers, and hat for bonnet, are obvious Gallicisms 
{panlalon and chapeau). Their introduction is easily 
accounted for by the fact, that many of the fashionable 
tailors, anij most of the fashionable milliners, in tli4 
Large cities are of French birth or descent. Block is 
primarily the parallelogram of houses bounded by four 
streets; thence, and more usiwlly, the row of houses 
in one street between two others. “ You must go so 
many blocks "—^that is, so many street!. The English 

I 
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colloquial phrase, “ a block in the street,” for a stoppage 
in the street, is unknown to Americans. EquaF}^ 
■unknown is the famiftar term higgitge —the stk-ifer 
■word being always'employcd. Cl&ver is gene- 

, rally iisefl iq the sense of amiable, as it still is by the 
peasantry jn some of the southern counties of England. 
Some purists piaintain the ordhiary Eriglisli meaning 
of tlie word, which often lead.s to .ambiguity; so that 
it is not tuneoUhnon to he.ir the question asked— 
“You say he is elcYcr: do jou mean JCmjlhh clever or 
American cheer?'” *' 

'J^o collect,_ examine, and explain all flip Amerin.an 
peculiarities of l.angnaee. would be a work of much 
time and trouble, and one demanding no trifling 
•“ preparation. Mr llristed, therefore, confines himseir 
to a notice of some of the jnost salient peculiarities 
and reJliarkable words belonging to the principal 
' localhigw. The singularities, he tells us, of the dialect 
of the Neb' Mnghiud Btuies do rio{ consist so much 
in tjie introduction of new words, ns in the general 
style of its pronunciation. ^ Among its features of 
this sort may he mentioned a nasal intonation, parti- 
' I Viularly -before the dijihlhong oir, so that cow and 
now are V^ndi^d lytnv and /ii/om ; a pcrver.se nusjil.acing 
of final g after a, almost eipial to the f.'oekmy’s 
transposition of initial h. nuilvni,g icall.in of walking, .aitd 
I capting of captain [decided Coekne_\ isnis, Mr liristed] ; 

I a shortening of long o and ,v in tlie final sylhibles; 
for example—and nertar for fortune ami n.iture; 
on the other hand, a lengthening ol vmioiis short 

j syllables, as uanthhi for nothing, and i/mniic for 
I gemiftie. Ahso, a general tendency to throw forward 
the accent of polysi llaldes, and .sometimes dissylhihles ; 
for example — territory, legislative, eonquest. Tiu.« 
tendency—from which, hi the 11113 -, the ver 3 lu st cl.isscs 
( of New England s')ciet 3 ' are not altogether tree— 
j has been notitvd as a Scottici.>.m, erroneou-ly, wi I 
i think, for the Scotch .s.oiiietime.s i)iis])bicc the accent; | 
j they throw it harl. u'axt as often as forward—in 
I magtiiiinc, for instance. Some jicculinr words Imwevcr, 

I are lound, as—doing c/iom, for doing miscqjlaneous 
i jobs of work (a rorth-eouutry word,* for e.\ami)lc— 

I cAar-woman), .and man)' peculiar uses of ordinar)' w ords. 

I Thus, by the converse of the rule. “ liaudson'e is that 
handsome does,” tlie New Englandeis e.ail an ill- 
natured person vgli/ or hninlg*(\n>mi^y)^ ami, by a 
! similar transference of i)b 3 'sical to mental qualities, 

I they call a clever man siuart. Tiii.s la.st expression 
—,„Jias travelled ,he 3 'ond <ts “original lo(*»ity, and is 1 
il generally current among the masses all o.’ei- the 

II Union. Fiieiids tiny use for tel<i//(in<; [so the Scotch 
ij do, A'lr Bristed], precisely—and it is worth observinkj, 
ii as an example of tlie coineidence.s that w’ill oecuruin 
ji idioms the furthest^removed bjjr ftnic and phu'c — 

I as the Greek Uagodiaiis used f/xaj. '^I'ho enqiloi- 
i ment of guas Im express a vast variety of menial 
processus— to think, to presume, to supjmif', to imagine, 
Id hclure, iShc —mis one of the earliest peculi¬ 
arities of speech observed in America, and attri¬ 
buted to all Amerieans promiscuous**,’. It'is a pure 
New Englandi.sni; and tif put it into the mouth of 
a New Yorker, a Virginian, or a Missourian, is as 
great a blunder as il would be to represent a Coekne.v 
saying lug for tea, or a Scotchman mint for went.’ 

Passing to the middle states, very few expressions 
are found to be peculiar to the New Yorkers; at the 
same time, there are some striking words of Dutch 
' origin, which, being estaldislied in use when the city 
of New York Tvas called Neiv Amsterdam, have thence 
spread ail over the Union, and been generally re¬ 
ceived. ‘The first of these is stoop, a genuine Dutch 
noun, VMy slightly disguised in its present orthography. 
Stoop in Dutch means the same as stoup in Englisli, a 

* It is Hbo, as Mt Bristed might Iiave mlded, a word in common 
me among th« charwomen of Londun. 


drinking-measure: the real Batavian word represented 
is stoep, from the verb ataepen, to sit or stoop down. 
Originally applied to the bench placed, according to 
old Dutch custom, in front of the house, it came to 
designaie all the steps on the topmost of which a 
heiich* was placed, and remai/ied attached to them after 
tlie bench itself was swept .away by the improvements 
of modeVn fashion. The word is used in all classes of 
society, as naturally "as door or window. The next 
word, loafer, is so vojf/ common in Am'erica, that, 
althongi' eloscl)' apprfkimating to a slang term, it 
eaniiol he overlooked fere. 'The expression only found 
its w'a)’ Into writiiiglihout the year 1830, but had 
been in use long botfire, c.speciall)' in the vicinity of 
tile markets. It is equivalent to vagabond intensified ; 
mid its personal application is one of the greatest 
iu.sults that can be offered to aii American—sonietlung 
like calling a Erenelinian canaille. 'Tlie third word 
is^ono* used universall)' throughout the free states at 
least, and used in sober seriousness, w'itliout ary slang 
irtention, but confined entirely to the labouring classes. 
It i.s f/c.s.i, for head-workman or enip]o 3 ’cr. Servants 
will also ire it in speaking of their master. 'Thia 
is good Dutch, although not immediately recognisable 
under Us present orthography. The original Batavian 

is haas, a niaster-workiiian. 'The New Yorkers 

have a tendeiiey to make the same Jiromiseuous use 
of ciiirrl tliiit the New Englanders do of guess.’ 

Ill Teiiti.s) Ivama, some of the largest eounties were 
settled by (iirmaiis, vlio'e descendants now amount 
to nearly a fourtli of tlie iiojiubitieii of the state, and 
who still continui to use tlieir language. It does not 
ai'pcar, however, that the presence of that language 
Ini'- allected tlie speetli of the English settlers; on the 
coiiti'iir)’, tlie Ifnglisli has corrupted the German, 
nhii'li Jias been r'ediiccd to a curiously compounded 
palin'/. Tile only marked Toutonism current in the 
coiinti')' is hin'il an Oialt-aii) for stop, and this may 
be only indirectly 'Vcytoinc; there being indications 
ol its'having been derived immcJiatrlg from a n.autical 
source. 'Turning to the Southern states, the longest 
settled of wbicli verS colonised by English cavaliers, 1 
few marked or noiorious peculiarities of expre-ssion aro | 
found to bq prevailing. Some of these are, neverthe¬ 
less, tolerabl)’ s.alnnt. ‘They use reckon as the New 
Eiigiiiiiders do guess. 'They shorten the long sound 
ol a —stars for stairs, and liar for bear—a pronuncia¬ 
tion .sli'ired to some extent by tlieir fellow-citizens of 
the Wesy'rn stales, and insert yin some cases liefore 
or— ggaid and ggarclen for guard and garden—a stylo 
once fashionable in England, if Sheridan’s dictionary 
is to bo triibled. Among the lower classes, one some¬ 
times nieet-s uitli very queer words, such as donucks 
for .stones, wliere W’o confess we are altogether at 
fault." 

On arriving at the ‘great West,’ the inquirer finds 
the materials for his invostigatiou very abundant, but 
nio.st of tlieiij cneroaebing on the ‘forbidden ground 
of slang.’ Our authority thinks it*’may be doubted 
whetlier, in Ibis very new country, there is any 
generally recognised standard of refinement and pro¬ 
priety in language more than in other matters. ‘'There 
are ikstricls,’ says he, ‘wlicre it would hardly be an 
exaggeration to say thift every prominent person has 
bis own private vocabulary. The hunter-legislator, 
David Crockett, who flourished some twenty years 
ago, a brave but eccentric personage, was a specimen 
of this class ; the well-known “ Go ahead 1 ” was one 
of his inventions. The infinite variety of Western 
phraseology erfibraces every sort of expression, from 
the clumsiest vulgarity to the moat poetic metaphor; 
from unintelligible jargon to pregnant sententiousness. 
Sometimes it luxuriates in elongation of words and 
reduplication of syllables, as if the mother English 
were not sufficiently strong arid expressive—ca«to»- 
herous for rancorous, salvagenm for savage. The 
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barl)nrous cant word fre-tolnl, was doubtless thus 
coineil by some Western Speaker at a “ temperance” 
niectinfj. Sometimes, it derives from its associations 
of forest and praiiie life, pietures(iuo ami graphic 
phrases, such as malinq rliairinr/ a bce-l'me, and 

the primitive salutation “stranger!”—anotlier unin¬ 
tentional Hellenism wliieh earues the heru hack to 
Homer’s time. And sometimes again it degenerates 
into a fondiu'ss f<jr words ofj| all- work, that seeiiiiiu;!}' 
betoken equal poverty of thou dit and language. They 
use or abuse ciilmhile as the » w Kiiglander' do vacM. 
The verb /ir, which has more I ian its legitieiate share 
of work all over the Union, i.<ev drive iiiu.iereifully, 
and have introdueeii its paitielpial noun Ji im/ to .i 
commanding position in the eonvet-ialionid vocahnlary. 
In some places, lole expresses e'"ry v.ii lety of fetching, 
lending,-or carrying ; and tnirl, every'eominodity that 
cati lie snlijeeled to the process of /u/imi. Tlmre is a 
familiar legend of an Knglisii traveller ulio, on lieawng 
S.amho directed to “ tote tlie geiillenuni's horse to the 
barn (slalile), and give liim some trnek,” not tionatn- 
rally eoneluded that trnek was liie Keiitiieki in lor Iniv 
or oats. Hut soon another Sambo w.a? ordered to 
“tote in some truck for the !ir<',” and apjie.ired with 
an armful of pine-wood. 'I'he liavlh r, wor.detmg ii 
the horses of the country weie n'l-t. ajipealed to 

the judge or colonel wlio acled as landlord for inl'oniia- 
tion, ami was eoinforled by the satisfactory assuratiei- 
that “truck meant everything in those [cuts.” II is 
not certain whether the term hilji for servant, oi'ti n 
set down as a giiieral Ameru'anisii'| hut in f.n t .scarcely 
known in tho middle static'-, is of tVestern or of New 
England origin. It is gem, rally ns'.\I in holli sections 
of the country.’ * 

Apart from the con.^ideratil'n of si.im.', wliich Air 
Tlristed has avoided as looeli as possilde, thm- are a 
few words of American invention which have nned a 
pernianent position in the laneii, .'c. I'hey an fir the 
most part, words formed to . upress , ither oM ir i-ei,- 
ideas wuli greater clearnej-, ron’enienee ti.,.ii .loy 
word.s previrmsly existing-. J’ul^nlcd may he mentioned 
as one in question, wlneh, though for a while scouted 
as a vulgarism in certain quarter.s. somel 'iw holds its 
ground, and is not likely t-i he dispos«cssc’l o( the place 
which it has t.akcn. /oo/Ai J, again, senna to ho 
another; it is not menlioned hy 'Mr I’risted, hut we 
have the authority of A'r Helps for regarding it as a 
legitimate Americanism. On the wlioie, 1'. vover, tin- 
niimhor of words corilrilnited hy' Ameri '.a, “liii-h ean 
bo considered as natural and appropriate groivtlcs of 
the language, i.s very inconsideralile. The Kiigli.sh 
tongue has as yet received, in that, quarter of the woild 
no reraarkahio development. On the other hand, as 
regards the present supremacy of the E.iiglisli language 
in America, there seems every' reason to believe that 
that supremacy will he maintained. 'Phe Anglo-fs.ivini 
element, in all eonceivahle resiiects, is the mam element 
at once of progress and of permanenee m the great 
Western eonunent. The bulk of flic iuliidiitaiits are 
the descendants of Anglo-Saxon forefather.s, and in 
point of influence and enterpiiso, they- are the leading 
race throughout the Union. With such compara¬ 
tively trifling motliflcation8,ns have been indicated, 
the English language will doubtless eontinuo to bo 
the language of the general American nation. ‘And 
surely,’ as Mr Bristed observes, ‘ this ought to be a 
source of no small satisfaction to Englishmen. Among 
the many glories that England has_ to boast of, it is 
not, and wilt not be one of tho least ti at she, more 
successful in this respect than the other nations of 
Europe, has transmitted and permanently established 
beyond the broad ocean liberal institution.s, evangelical 
religion, and a language which, whatever liarshness of 
sound or clumsiness of inflection may disfigure it .... has 
been the vehicle of many of the peatest productions 
of human reason and human genius ; the language of 


Miltrni and Sha^speare, ( f Macaulay and Tennyson— 
iol • and tho same xvith tl e language of Irving, Bryant, 

T ana Longfellow.’ * 

--_I_ 

THE FAIR OF NISlTNEl-NOV.pOROD. * 
TiiKnii are two Nov;?orods in Russi.a-rone Novgorod- 
Vehlti, or llio Great Novgorod, of wdiicli runs the 
.sayiicj, * • 

• IVlio can resist Ond and Novgin-oil? 

• 

the other, Nishnei—or, as it is spelt in Hnssiim, Nislmyi 

-Novgorod, that is, the ‘Lower Novgorod.’ Tho 
foiiiier, .as we all know, lies not very' far from the Gulf 
ot l-'inhiiid ; the lattiT is situ.atcd between kloseow and* 
til" Sitieriiin frontier, (»n a fine triangular height at 
tlic yunctioii of tho livers Oka and Volga. Tt is tho 
caiHt.il of an imiiortant govenijncnt of the sa' name; 
and, Ironi its posifinii. not only iidiiyirsbiv .idaptt d to 
tlic pnisiiit.s of eoiiinu'rc". hut so eomniandirig .-jiul so 
central in reg.ird to Ai^itic asid Kiiropcan Husska, that 
I’eler tin- Greal, as ajijiciirs from a plan which has 
lie ni (hscoieiid in ttie imperial iiichives, at one tinfb 
intc;iil"d to insk" it the seat of tig' eic/lal of his 
om])i c. 11 '-li'iid of foniuliiiy; St I’cterstmrg in the 
'tnavshes oi tile Neva,. 

•The Mty,’ according to (’ochrimc, who visited it 
more tli.in thirty years n'go. ‘is large, scattered, and 
honicwlnc ill hnill, hnt ct idcntly •iinuroving. The 
iipjicr jiarl, in which thi- governor, chief otllocrs, and 
I mihlary reside, is, of course, tlic best. Its situation 
is jicculicrly ])lcasaiit and airy, though syirroundcd by 
the sliildiorn rcinams of the o'd citailel and Tatar 
wall. The lower town, which may be termed the 
j Sl liilcs’.s i)i the eilv, n. oceiipii'il principally hy'pcr.sons 
cng,c.;cd in incrcliar. hsc.’ 'The jiro.spcrity of Nislinci- 
Noigoi'iid has, ,MiK'C tliosc days, het'ii yearly on the 
inc’c.'isc; biit it i-' not of the city wc intend to speak, 
hnt of the f.iir, to winch it owes its renown. 

ltd whcic I.s this fair? dVe have already yin ssed the 
ciiy-..-'tcj, liul no .''yinplom of any sncli assemblage 
of men or mcrcliiiniiis'' lias yet revealed itself to our 
vi.sioii. Wv must turnTrom the to\yi and its suburbs, 
for 'll ncillicr of these is the fair to be held; and 
leiving the ydga, that most majestie of Russian 
rivers, prvt-.'cd to i(% tributary, the Oka; and there, 
on a low. almost inuinkited flat, exposed to tho waters 
of both rivcr.s, we hcholi^a scene of hustio and activity 
iinparallch’f in Enroll". • » • 

A vast t nrn of .shop.s l.iid out in reiiular streets, 
vith chill!'■ 1. I’o.sjiilals. h.irratks, and theatres, lies 
before us, now tenanted hy more than 100,001/ souks, 
/Ut destined in ■ few weeks to 1 • as dead and silent 
as the grave; foi ' "ii the fair,i- 'Ver, not a creature 
will he seen on tho spot which is 'jow swarming with 
human he" -gs. V<‘t the.se shops are not the frail struc¬ 
tures of can' "s and rofie w itli which tln^idea of a fair 
is inseparab,, a.ssoeiated in #mr own merry England. 
They are )i re'gular houses, Iniilt of the most stib- 
slantial nnitei ’’Iks, and .ajje generally one story high, 
witl large simps in front, and sleeping-rooms for tlic 
merchant and his,.sorviints behind. Sewers, and other 
means of m.-iin ning cleanliness and health, are 
jiTovided stiil more extensively than in the regular 
towns of Kttssia. 

Tlic Imsiness of the fair is of .such importance, that 
the governor of the province, the representative of tho 
emperor himself, takes up Ida residence in the niiikst of 
it during the greater part of the autumn. There is a 
largo haitlsome palace built for him in the centre of 
the scene of traffic, which accommodates a train of 
secretaries and clerks numerous enough to manage the 
revenues of a kingdom. Strong posts of military are 
planted all round, to keep doVn the 'unruly whenever 
they shew signs of an inclination‘•to indulge in- a 
litty gratuitous rioting; whUe the Cossack police 
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continue always on the look-out fSr lliievcs, 
notwitlistaiidinit tlieir vigilance, still contrive to 
a very tolerable liarveaf from tlic unwary in this 
very select cfnimunity. '• 

L It is from .the heights of the Kremlin, or citadel of 
Nishnoi-Nqygorod, that we command the most imposing 
view of the great fair. Casting* a look over the two 
. arms of the Oka, which lies beneath us, to a sjiot 
situated ak the distance of about a mile from where 
we stand, our eye can clearly trace the couiiectiug-link 
of men and carriages, rushing like lui^lity waters 
liithjr and tliither along the cansewny, and over the 
long wide bridges of boats from the city to the mart, 
and from the mait to the l ity. Jnst under us, lies a 
♦ Steep and difliewlt slope, leading to the banks of the 
river, and lined witli a skirting of good and substantial 
houses. 'This shmine; stieid, forming thus an inclined 
plane "ij^gtn the town to^ the water's edge, is filled with 
a counllcsVs+;'.’’,, 7 j,g fron* morning lill'nmht—-carriages, 
w'ngons, droskie.s, and pedestrians uniting to form the 
only scene---except, perjjaps, |^'ie Toledo of >Japh‘s— 
that can he at all eompiared with the crowds of Fleet 
SItrect or Cheaiiside. 

On p.fbi^n.g the last bridge of boats, wo fin<! 
ourselves oft th^ threshold of the fair. 'I'his j'srt is 
generally crowded villi lahonrers looking out fol 
employment, and Cossacks among them to preserve 


order. Then come lines of temporary booths, disjihn - j look of an ICiiglisli or French fair, vhich shews the 
ing objects of inferior value for tlic lower classes—sin h I slnihhniess‘of its nnder-ganiieuts. even through the 
as heads, trinkets, and espei lally caps. ()f these there 
are a great variety—round tiirb.an.s from Astrakbaii, 


the best i'uniiblied by the lanih of the largi-tailed 
sheep import'ed from ('rini-Tatnry ; high black Kirgliiz 
homiefs, made of .'■tuff resembling Iiair; or flat p.oM- 
flgured cowls from Kasaii. 

The entrance to the iair is always crovded, hut not 
with the dirty, dmgy crowd of a Furopean city. Here 
is sufficient material for tbo ethnologist to s]U‘nd Ids 
time and study on for a twelvemonth or more; for 
if that eriulile gentleman only secure a restnig-iilaee 
and shelter under one of the many booths skirting the 
entrance to the fair—no ea.s\- matter where llioiisaiid'' 
are rushing like hnhhles to a ^whirlpool—he vill look 


upon costumes am! faces nioie v.aried and grotesque than 


arc elsewhere assembled wiliiin so small a compass. 

That whitc-faecd, flat-nosed iinr.i is a?iie% haiit from 
Archangel, and comes with furs; ho is followed, per¬ 
chance, by a bronzed, long-cart d ('hinesc witli tea, who 
^ is again followed by a fair* of kizcngc-wsi ed Ti.lars 
irTyom the Five ilounlains; then there jiass a gnmp 
of youths, whoso regular fealiiris besjieak the higli 


Circassian blood, and contrast most forcibly witli the' j oninioditics. 
appearance of those Tatar pedlers vlio Inivk ahoi# [ 'J’hoiigh tliore is no spot in the world, perhaps, where 


, #etgh 

iiito iist 


from the Ukraine, are'gazing in milto tistoni.shment on 
their brethren, wffo have come with caviar from the 


and agile as tlie horses amongst which ho was born 
and bred. By their side stands a Truehman, with his 
neighbour, a Chilan of Western Persia; while a Bucha- 
rian, garmented in a long eoat reaching down nearly 
to his ankles, and girdled round tiie waist, is greeting 

1.:,. _1 ,1-i.,i_•__ A 


with Ids usual thoughtless'gaiety some Agriskhan 


acquaintance, sprung of the mixed blood of Hindoos 
and Tatars. Nogais arc mingling with Kirghizians ; 
and dra)Mw.s from PariK* pro hargainin,g for the shawls 
of Casliniere witli somofunemher of an Asiatic tribe, 
whose ii«me is ns unpri/bunccablc as it is long. ,rew.s 
from Brody arc squiiifiig accounts villi Turks from 
Trehi/oiuu.‘, and coit|/ine-paiiiters from Berlin are 
walking arm-in-arm vitli actors, who are perhaps 
going to play in the evening some dark and savage 
scenes of tragedy or iiielodrama. Tn siiort, hero 3 'ou 
Inive, as tlie .showman says, eottoii-merehaiits fi'oiii 
.Alanehester, .jc'wellers from AVngsburg, watchmakers 
Iropi Jjeiieluitel, wiiie-inerehants from Frankfort, 
leeeh-1)u\ers from Hamburg', grocers from Kbiiigsbere, 
aiiber-dei'ilers from iMemel, jiipc-maker.s from Dresden, 
and furriers frt^m W.irsaw—the wliole helping to make 
lip a erovd flic most inntley and singular over as.sem- 
bled by the v onder-wmking genius of eomnieree. I 
saj’ of eomnieree; for, be it rfineinbered, tli.it tlie, 
erovd thus gathered together, as at a niasquerade, haa 
eoine to no holiday iiieeliiig'. The ordinarily gaudy 
or French fair, vhich shew! 


tinsel id'ontwaid ileeoralion, is here entirely wanting. 
This ie, a place of bi-ine.ss : and the Kisiniei buyers are 
no eouiitiy Imiujikir,V bo, V iili a few s'liilliiigs in tlieir 
[aii'ki Is. come to gapie and stare, and go back again ns 
rich as Alosi-s villi bis siieelaeles, but real himiX-Jiih 
inereliant.s and bankers, vlio fre<nieiitly invest their 
whole i^wtii'ies in the (dqeit.s of distant commerce hero 
put int.) sudden eireulatioii. 

As mo-.t of the (^^-leiital dealers who frequent the 
fair iK'bing to tribes m*' instant iiitereonrsu with the 
Bussiaifs of tile smith, there is not such a diversit 3 ' 
of gni b ,ts niigbt be e.xpeeteiftrom tbe \ ari'di' of tongues 
jirevab'iit in this modern Babel, The long kaftan of 
iiiissia, as a eom]n’onii.se between the loixse folds of 
the Fast aiic the seinty skiits of I'iurope, is worn 
liy the niajoritv. Tliere are Itussiaiis, of course, from 
cverv corner of the empire; hut tlia greater, mid 
certainly the mo.st singular part of the crowd eoiisista 
of de.aleis from a vaneD’ (T tribes in Central Asia, wlio 
come to Xishnei-Novgorod as the great point of union 
I etwceii Kiirope and Asia, where the Fast and Iho 
AYest make mutual interch.auge of their respicctivc 


so maiii' different niemhers of the habitable globe 
comrreg.'ife, jet the one interesting addition of woman 
is almost entirely wanting. 


What life and camcloon- 


Akhtuba, a river of Asiatic llussia, vhfeh, issuing 
from the Volfa, about tivclvc miles aliove T/aritzin, 
joins it again, like a dutiful offspring, on its passage 
to the Caspian Sea. Tlien there saunter past, with 
long robes and flowing htflr, Persians bearing rich 
perfumes for tlie boudoirs and toilet-tables of the 
Russian grandees; while Kujurs frofii Astrabad—that 
long, narrow, sandy tongue of land which, on the north¬ 
east const of the Crimea, auicIoscs the western side of 
the Putrid Sea—and Turkomans from the northern 
hank of the Gaurgan follow in suecession. Interspersed 
I among the erowil, we see Bashkirs I'rom the Ural 
Mountains, who seem far away in thought among tlie 
hives of their native cottages; while th% stalwart 
Kuzzilbash from Orenburg, looks as though ho would 
rather be listening to the sercam of tlie eugleifin 
chase, than to the roar of this sea of human tongues. 

Glancing in another diVcction, the spectator beholds 
a Greek from Moldavia dangling a rosary from his 
fingers, and treating about it with a Calmuck as (wild 


like (diaiige of shade and colouring would this scene 
presetu, were pach Asiatic to briii.q^ his dark-eyed, j 
wondering bride along with him! But such a fancy is } 
hopeless, sinei> Oriental jealousy forbids the hare idea I 
of such a journey among the infidel sons of the West. ! 

Take it, however, as it is, the fair of Nislinei-Nov- 
gorod atill offers sueh a tout ensemhh as would require 
the highest descriptive powers to do it justice. The 
only thing to which it can bo compared in Western 
I'iurope, is the great fair of Lcipsic; yet how much 
docs that of Nishnei surpass it! At first, perhaps, 
there is a feeling of disappointment; but let any one 
who has been at ^Nishnei think of it tweFve months or 
twelve years after, and say whether it is not a sight 
that furnishes more to meditate on than any similar 
scene he has over witnessed.* Lcipsic may have a 


^ S(i 8ay» Uoliort Bremnor, to 'whoafe Excursions R%usi(t 
wo n.rt» mainly indebted for tho details of the ftiir of Nishnei- 
Novgorod. 
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livelier look, owing to the great intermixture of females and glittering krms of every description occupy a 
in the crowd, and to the fact that all tlie beauty of a ^(Vspicuous space in the streets, 
city where beauty is not rare comes to tlio aid of tlic ^ rl'lie clotli#tarket is also ver^ large and well stocked; 
trading populace. The CJerman fair gains also from but the most curious of all is the tea-diviijjon, from the 
being held in the pictur^que, old-fasiiioned streets of number of Cliinesc seen in it, and.the great amount of 
one of the most interesting cities in Kurope, Vhicli business transacted by them. Cotton go^ds, wines,* 
boasts of houses as lofty iw those of the Old Town of silks, shawls, fancy articles, furniture, mirrors, onil 
Kdinburgii, and is surroumlod on all sides by beautiful crystals, are seattored about in tlie grc.'itost profusion; 
walks and scenes of historia*SSlnd liter.ary interest, and many a longing eye is turned towards the windows 
Nishnti, on the contrary, is tlif^ust away, almost out of of the jewellers and sih'ersmiths, who are said to do a 
the world, to a spot tliat nob >y e^e^ heard before largo Imsiness, not only in selling lionie-made articles, 
—a swampy point, threatened very day in the year hut also in phrohasing jew'cls and precious stones from 
by the floodings of two gn. triv^rs, with nolhuig round Asia. 

it but dreary forests and endless ])hun3 of wter—so I’ut we must now pass hj' the shops and their 

vast that the eye wearies of nie.asurnig them. attractive contents ; for an interesting sight of another. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the f.ur of Nishm i is a much kind demands our attention, forming a .species of 
more marvellous sight than that of Lcipsie. In pl.iee outpost to the fair, there is a colony of caTpe:it,i.s 
of temporary liooths, iilled with (iernuiii toys or and blacksmiths, whose business it i.s to doe'./P up 
Tyrolese guitars, are seen sulisUntial, wel^stored biokoii-down eari% and to shoe hor^., T.'Cir mode 
shops, groaning with articles at once the most cosily of ]icrformin,g the latter ojieralioii isTnorc cruel even 
and the most essential to human cvisteiice. Not tW- than tliat practised in (y'riuiiij^'. Outside the fiiAicr's 
getting that the most important jiart of the Leipsic door, strong posts are^tixed, willi Inigc straps and 
business is traiis.aetud in the vast magazines with w liieli : pulleys attaclicd to them. Tlie jioor horse is w'heedloA 
the best streets are filled, it is yet assi;rted by com- | into tins treaelieroiis cradle, and, before he kyows what 
jietent judges, that, take the e.oijlents of every w aivroom is alii.iit to hi'f.iU him, tlie strajis and itipes’are crossed 
and every booth, the goods brought to Jsisliiu'i in om' | tSinler liiiii, a wheel is turned, iiinl in a moment he 
year would still lie found far to surpass those hroiighl j hangs iii the air .as lielpkss as a bale of wool. Other 
to its rival in tim. Lcipsie eolleels rarely more tliuii straps are now fastened aliout his thinks, so that he 
40,0(H» strangers; while Nishnoi, as we l^arn from U'aiiiiot moio a limU; and his assiulmita, seizing hold 
good aulliority, is annually frequiaitid during the two of his fool, proei ed to shoe him with as hitle ceremony 


months of the fair l<y tlie eiiori|joui' iimiiher of a 
quarter of a million. Some li.ive even rated tlie 


as it he liad neither lieels to kick nor teeth to bite with, 
'i’iie reader who lias kindly aecompanied us llius far 


immlier higher, e.speeially Kxeliii.'iim, who slates it at i through the fair, will jirobably have seen biioiigh of it 
(iOO.OOO; hut this is justly rejis't'd .is exaggeration fur one day at least. If iHit, however, and lie is fond 
Besides diti'eriiig from the (iernian fan .11 its want of of such things, he may wind up tlie evening with the 
the tair sex, Nishnei presents another ieatnr ^ol di.s- speelaele of Ol/.iltn, performed by a eopjier-i-olniir 
tiiictlon ill the total absenre of anytlniii; bterurx fioiii I looking IJiissi.in, wlm r.inls at Ins ‘ Jpjesiiiona,’ as ho 
its stori'S; while the lair nf liC'psic vs essentially a calls her, lolls his e.U'S. gruiiihles, and liiially rushes 
literary one, or rather the liti'—.'y one . ! F.iirope. ! on to the leimiiiatioii with ajqialling haste, by stabbing 

Bui ere we (juit the l!ii‘'-ian eit> ol’ shops, ' will his , ntle male, wlio, as she sinks ,at his feet, breathes 
just easi a cursory glance u' i. its general leatures and | notiiiiig in death but ‘ < hello! Otello! ’ 

proportions. * | — - — - - - 

A sad dillieulty presents itself at the very outset ; | „ o L S 1 N li B N. 

lor no Sooner do we le.ive the dry hridgi*, and laiiiieli 

Jorth into the maze of alleys and s'tre.-ts, Ilian we meet | I f is •ft '>i‘l proverb, and in most cases a true one, 

with a most deeided ohslaehi. in (he .sliape nf wliat [ tli.it 'the h'^y I's the fisllier of the man.’ Yet wc may 

is inenmpiirably the imwt abmidaiit nf all Biissian | not come hastily to the eoiieliision, that because a 

commodities—amd. One might as weh trv to «alk ' youth sits daily at the foot of his el,ass, is crowned i 

through a street of tar .-IS tlirough the creep. ig eddies ] re,ruhirly fflli tli.- mofs P.ip, and,is pronounced.,* 

winch A here forms, .and 1.1 whiel, the tiirrows ol tlie 1 ma-t r to he the dunce of the school, his 

strucdmff Avlirola almost immodiatdv altor i > * ■ , , ;., 

have pa,s.sed. If U were not for Uds supJiabuiidanee ^ ch.iracterired by stolidly 

of (Jirt» the Ptrei'ls of Kisliiu'i would ht* us a.^ 11113 ^ indiflorcivi^ I hero arc sour' -vho Iiave attained 

in Enro]ic. They are as regular and as wide as those ■ the llr-st ranlc ant • men ol scie -e, letters, art, and 

of the New' 'I'own of Kdinburgii. Their luimlier, as ! commerce, v. iio stigmatisdfi at school ,as down- 

well as tlie magnitude of the Imsiiiess Iraiisaeted in right boobi. Yv*e may, therefore, i!nd otlier mirrors 


them, may bo estimated from the f.iet tli.it tlie rents , ,i, whn li a*! 'Vs po.,.sible future is relleeted, besides 
drawn trom tliCji-i during the short term ot the lair , q pj,, teacher, o# the posiRon he holds 

amount to 4.i(., out) roubles. j ,,,^.^3 .,,,3 channels for the 

To enumerate all tlie !irli'elc.s for sale hero would! , , . 1 ,■ ... ,, 

he irapossihle. Tliere i,s litrt-ally nothing but hooks i ^'t-velopim ol industry, ijiility and dnsposition than 
wantiiiff. From oathodnil bells to ostrich li Rtliurt*, i Jidimh'd h\' tho suriju*e-urill oi many of our 


To enumerate uU llio articles for snic here would ! * ' . 

be impossible. Tliere i,s litrt-ally nothing but hooks ^'•.’vclopim-t ol industry, ijiility and dnsposition than 
wanting. From oathedral bells to ostrich ii alher*'., those afforded b\^ the suriju'e-unll oi many of our 
every otlier commodity is sujmlied in ahuiulane*. To elementary schools* Boer into some lumber-room or 
facilitate business, a separate quarter is allotted to cellar of your stupid sciiolar’s domidlo, and boo him 
each of the more important desoriptions of goods, i constnutiug, out of waste pieces of wood, whiile- 
One of these quarters contains groceries, of wliieli hone, and strin;?, ingenious locomotive carls, or aerial 
the value sold is very great; another coiitaius fisli mueliines, or framing a miniature cameru-obscurit, and 
anil caviar exposed in most fragrant variety. No it requires but little irangiiiatiun to picture him as 
less than L.G0,000 worth of these arfi sold annually at the future engineer or philosopher whose genius will 
the fair. * span triglitfiil cliaams, or bring unknown worlds to 

A third quarter is devoted to leather articles—all of light. Upui the slovenly little billet that is passed 
them surprisingly olieap. And liere Morocco leather steattliily upwards from the foot of the class, and 
particularly abounds, tlie greater part of wliieli comes wliieh, as it is perused by each bdiolar in succession, 
from Astrakhan. Soup, too, from tlie nuighhouring beliind the concealing shade* of an,upraised book, 
province of Kasan, is brought hither in large quan- ipakes his countenance quiver w itlv, lialf-suppressed 
titles. Iron from Toula, a district south of Moscow, Iaug| tcr, and you may find four lines of clever satire, 
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the point of which is worthy of Butler’s i)cn. Fiad hands the Larder for the next?’ So the master began 
a boy in his clioson field tlie playground, and y|U.| to reckon on Ben’s place, being vacant whenever a 
have perhaps stumbled*upon one who, with consindr-' vessel arrived in the harbour; and though he well 
able muscular power and physical energy, is the know the pernicious habit to be incorrigible, yet, to 
, confidential friend of all the smaller boys in their satisfy I is conscience, and maintain the regularity of 
plans, and ^heir immediate resort in cases of danger his discipline, he never failed,^on the truant’s return, to 


or difiiciilty; who tlirows spirit* into every game, and 
is full of fuu, yet dislikes practical jokes, and will 
not stand to see any one abused: this kind of booby, 
you may be sure, wdll be in after-life a man whom 
everybody can trust; who mil not rob the fiidow 
or t^e orphan to make liimself rich, and‘whose purse 
will bo, as bis liaiids have been in his younger days, 
really at the e,all of the iieeily. Watch tlie couii- 
‘•tcnance of some other booby, who gets Hogged at least 
once a day, liccaiise ho will jearn nothing without it, 
and trace, if you can, a single line or twU< h of pain 
that imJicHtes the least wincing under llio chastiie- 
ment; Imr-K-i'ii/ie how his face, rehixl-s wlicn lie meets 


administer tlie wonted admonition with tlie usual pro¬ 
portionate miniher of stripes. We believe tliat wliile 
this cousin of ours wasovt school, the master wore out 
U])on an average two piu of taws every year; and we 
siispi\‘-t /liat it was a mefkure of economy wlien, towards 
the elosc of liis iittemlLice, file amount of Ben’s usual 
eastigaliofi was redueO(). i)y a lialf. 

Now, no one must suppose from all this that Ben was 
,'l had hoy; (hose who said so did not know liiin. He 
was the kindest-hearted fellow possible, and none knew 
that bettor Ihmi we, his little eoasms. Not to speak of 
the ainilcs and cakes we got from him, his hat and ball, 
ns welras his legs and lists, were ever at our service. 


his pother's smiie, and how liis ready fingers Hy to ^^'o to the jinenilo ojiprcssor who dared to molest us! 
anticipate her wishes ; lyid infUiaiihood yon may ilml A single cry of distress brought Ben to our side, when, 
him a man of iron will and stubborn resolution, who without the ccremonvof a ehallenge, his double-sliotted 


kiughs at difficulties, and stands mimoved the .sliock 
of adveri^ ; hut whose life transiates llie motto— 
durtus Hon cbcctws. 

Wo have just now a hoy in our eye, who*; 
career may serve to illustrate these remarks. Ben 
was a strange hoy, a iieileet puzzle to teachers and 
guardians, and everyone who ever attemjited to inipoi-e 
restraint on him, e.iiept Ins mother: she. wortliy 
old woman, never tlioiiglit of wooderiim at his prntiks, 


strokes wen;' ‘sent lionie with pow'eri'ul effect, to the 
litter discomtiture of the tyrant and his tyranny. Of 
little boj s, and the weak in genend, Ben was the 
aekiiowledged champion—a sort of ‘village Jlampdon,’ 
who thoi (Highly undorstood, and rigidly enforced the 
pruieij'les of .pivenile eivd liberty ; nor was tlie execu¬ 
tive I'owA in any degre'' feeble. (Moreover, to liis 
inolher, Ken, though oi'e.isionally wayward, was a 
most .affeetioiiate I’oii; lie would have gom* through 


..I.................... ... J.. ... .V ... ... ......... ...... f,.,... 

he took 80 aftir his laile r, who h.-.d alwoi^ s a wa_\ tire and water ratlilr than cause her a single tear; and 
of his own.' Among lii.s fellows a! school, Jkii was (lu' nioiitii that ventured a word of disrespect in his 
a lion—not tliat lie excelled at les.soiis; his know'- hearing, was itleelaallv se.iled in a ni(.inent, and bore 
ledge of grammar wa.s barely enough to i liable him the impie.ss of his sigie ( for at least a wei'k. 
to decide whether ‘that’ was a verb or a pionemi; Wlnni Ben's educatm.; w a.s liiii.shed - that i.s, when he 
and of geography, to make liini eoiitidcnt t'n.it had saf for a \ ear at the that of the higlie.st class m the 
Australia was not a state ol the I'nion, and that seiiool—it was befitting that some employment sliould 
Paris was not in Central Africa ; but iii the ‘maidy be hmiul ior him. i.ei;^-heart w.'is on the sea; but as 
exoreibcs’ of running, leaping, wrestling, ho-' ing, and his in(».lier .said she sliould die of a broken heart if he 
BUcli as these, he was biyoiid eoiiijietitiim Ihe el|iim’iion liecamo a sailor, lie, witle a lug effort, bent to her 
of the school. A ‘ bickciiiig ’ exiiedilion against the wishes, and .'inotheved' IiLs desires. 'I'hcro was in the 
rival school of the village was complete if Ben wa- al iM'dihonniig town an iiiiele of liis wdio was well to do 
its head. No imittcr what tlie odds uc.v, with a j a., a iiiereh.pit, and to him, in due course, Ben was 
dauntless ‘hurrah,’ his party would m.akc their charge, : .'i]iprcutieed hi,- li:c .Irearv term of five years. It was, 
and it never faded. • events, a step in advance to be installed in a 

p . r. . , , ., wareliousc, in.stead (,f drumniiiig away at school, and 

High, high were the.r hope-, for their ehicftain had said j., „ j . handsome 

^ That whatevei men dau;iho|' can do. ^ 

Ben, from his infamy, had been a sort of mnjihihions along the iista ot his imagined future, dim visions 
animal: he could handle a boat in masterly style, and floated of Ins iiiotlier enseoticed in an easy arm-cliair, 
swim like a duck. Once, indeed, lie liad a little more ^lai.sed hy his efibit above the noeessity of ‘putting her 
of it than he just liked ; when, at a eoujilo of miles Irawi j hand to a thing,’ and liimself a thriving city merchant, 
the shore, he accidentally jerked limiSidf out of a skiff, ' w ho could count liis yearly gains hy hundreds at least, 
and remained for tlirec long quarters of an hour in the ! But Ben could not help tliese waking-drctims being 


and remained for tlirec long quarters of an hour in the 
water before he was picked up ; but once safely out, 
what of it! lie sliook himself like a triii water-dog, 
and with the*eonvictio% that he was water-tight yet, 
remained out of doors till he was dry, lest ins mother 
should get nervous if she saw him asAe was. Every 
vessel til,at Iroquunted tlie*port, Ben knew by head- 
mark; while yet in the offing, and ere the customs- 


olleii melted away in the w'ater— 

A life on the ocean wave, 

«V homo on the rolling d<»'ii, 

was the darling hope of his heart, and even the idea of 
liis mother’s te.ars could ftot quite quench it. 

'ro ImsinesB lie went; and three weary years sped 


officers, witli their glasses, could make them out, Ben their course, and founil Ben still behind the counter, 


guessed, ‘ by the cut of their jib,’ what tliey were ; and 
seldom was ho wrong. No sooner was their anchor 
down, than he was aboard, and after Inounting to the 


but thoroughly disgusted witli the whole thing. The 
ruling passion of ids soul had become apparent also to 
his employer, who found liini perpetually scooping out 


main'mast-head, end thrice turning the vane, he set to or rigging up miniature frigates or other e-raft, for 
worl^ and lent a willing hand in furling the sails, and which a suitable sphere of action was readily obtained 
putting things in trim for discharging: a pipe with the in the cistern, or,'failing that, in the street gutter. His 
men concluded the business, and Ben came tvshore. To uncle became aiftisfied, too, that no ampunt of ‘ blowing 
engagements like these, school regulations opposed no up’ would over avail to mend the matter. ‘It’s no 
avijilabte barrier; till'‘taws’possessed no terrors for Ben. use,’as Ben said, ‘trying to turn a fellow’s will upside 
II^Aiad -tieacbed such an amount of experience under down; as well try to make him walk on his head;’ and 
j|^!a,,^theha4 begun*to philosophise on the subject, so Ben found out one day, vastly to his delight, that 
.JsW ^ould anstwr to the sympathising remarks of bis his undo had at length advised his mother to try to 
■yP^us: ‘Why, don’t every licking I get only tau my make up her mind to allow her son to follow his 
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inclination, and mako a sailor of him. Poor woman! it 
went Borely against the grain to think of parting witli 
her hoy ; but wliat could she do? and so the necessity 
of tlie case wrung an unwilling consent from her lips. 
Preparations were soon made; and a berth being obtained 
on board the good ship Vharloiie, from Liverpool for 
Valparaiso, Boi. bade his .mother a kindly faroivell, 
brushed away a tear with the sleeve of his jacket, and 
went regularly before the ma8t||*» 

The first night out of port '"roiniscd to bo squally, 
and the vessel was not many h irs at .,oa bcfoi - orders 
were given to shorter sail. But; . hore were tlie hands ? 
Ah, Bacchus had fought lat ciy and prev,.ded, and 
his victims were pro8..rate m their berths at 'ds feet. 
The few men who were on di'ck being quite insiifflcient 
for the duty, tho master, without further ado, arriiid 
himself with an iron helaydug-|iiii, and, proceedin'; 
below, laid about liim on each sidi' with Jiearly gooil- 
will, till, witli many a groan and bellow, tlie iJniiijed 
sleepers were herded to their task. Ben beheld in 
silent awe tliis first specimen of sliiii-discipliiie. The 
wagging of the dominie’s taws was tlio mere shaking of 
a .straw-wisp beside this wliolo.salc inllirtion of the 
cudgei, and for a nuaneiit his lieart sank at the pros- 
poet of his one day getting a taste of the siiiiie saiieo. 
fciwollon heads and liinjiing steps iiroved next day that 
tlie etfeets of the captain’s drill were not transient; 
and for a week at least tliere iva.s no possibility ol' 
forgetting it. But time at length rublied Mown the 
sliari) eornor.s that sluek so fast m nieuiory; and gin 
being really a pretty h.annlcss lyng when stowed 
away among ship's store.s, and not liki ly' to do 
much mischief e.veept wlieii linrniiig pi'oiilc's hi.iins, 
things went on .sniootlilv .aftei* c i. Idle. But the] 
calm was dceeitful. ‘'VVlien Creek incels Greek,! 
then comes the tug of war,' and our cousin, ^tbrnigli j 
not of kindred blood, was of like spirit with uiose , 
who chocked the JVrsian flood >1 T' eiinopyh", and | 
hurled it hack at iMaratliov Assi.icdlv, the cap- i 
tain met with his iiiaUh wIu ti lie entered tlu li.st,s 
with Len. Leaning over tlii- sessel’s side one day, 
performing some ojieratiou wlifeh tlie .skipper wa.s 
superintending, our hero accidentally broncbl his hand 
into rather close contiguity witli the ruby nose of his 
nmster; to repay wliieh, the latter laid the full wei'fiit 
of Ins fist upon Ben’s ear. A sharp re],Iy iva.s made, 
which raised the fury of fbe captain beyond all bounds. 
JIc kicked the ‘young dog’ to the other si ’e of the 
ship, and was proceeding to follow it up w *h some¬ 
thing still more to the purpose, when Ben, .snatching 
up a large double block, liurled it uneercnioniously at 
tho head of his tormentor. It only took his liat with 
it into the sea ; but his face grow rodder and his fury 
hotter, and, 

IjIUc monutaiii-eat that guards its young. 

Full at Fitz-James's throat lie sprung 

Hal Ben was, 'do nimble for him. .The enraged 
captain had not taken two steps, when hi.s quarry was 
up tho shrouds, and safely lodged in the maintop, 
whore he assumed an attitude' of defiance, and stoutly 
declared tliat lie would knock the first man down ttiat 
approached him. The captayi in vain attompAd liy 
imprecations, threats, and cajolery to draw nira from 
his refuge; and, as a lust resource, presented a loaded 
pistol at his head, and swore he would shoot him if 
he did not come down. Ben’s courage fur a moment 
nearly failed him; but, reckoning that the captain 
■was not likely to risk his own neck' for ihe sake of 
reducing an apprentice to submission, he maintained 
I his defiant air. ‘It’s no use. Fire away, sir—I’l^die 
sooner than come down!’ The skipper was at*his 
wits’ end. Finding his threat fail, he again assumed 
a conciliatory tone; and Ben, perceiving his advantage, 
demanded a promise that he should be allowed to go 
to hit work free of scath if he came down. This 


a foiled captifin relucinntly gave; and tlie young 
hr resumed his place before tiie -mast, many grades 
Her in tlie estimation of liis^omrades, as well as in 
hi.s own, but a marked inandii the eyes of^his vengeful 
niiister, who hoped yet to wreak his wrath upon him. 

The Toleiino was not to he exhausted fiy, one erup¬ 
tion, and a second sooa broke fortli. 'I'lie second-mate, 
a young athletic man of colour, took U upon him to 
call Master Ben ti dog; thereupon our doughty cousin, 
then at tlie ago of seventeen, smarting under thq 
insult,*atUekcd him tooth and nail, and sueceeded in 
knocking him down. The first-iiiato—witli whon^ by 
tlie way, Ben was a great f.ivounto, but who, from his 
jiosilion, felt iiii[ielled to iiiaiiitaiii the authority of his 
injured coiiipeor- hastened to the rescue, armed with • 
a rope’s-end, and before jiiin Ben tbougbt fit to make 
good his retreat. As ill-luck would have it, tlie’oaptuiu, ! 
at tlii.s iiiau.spieioiis moment, made his a['pe»:' iice oi. ' 
deck, and, understanding how uiattevii't hi, at once 1 
relieved (be mate of the duty lie ifad nssumni^ by 
undertaking himself tliewiiidu j^tion of olferided dignity, j 
lJeii’.s retreat to the rigging had been cut off by tho 
mate, and, seeing his elianeo of resislanee to he buis 
.small, be inoiinted on tbe eal-liead, and voyOil to tho 
captain, as he aihnnced to seize him, tfiat the moment 
!•' readied the loreinasl he would throw hiiiiself into 
the sea, and swim tor one of her loaje-.ty's frigates, then 
lying 111 the Bay of tI.dl.io, at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile, and having luilged a lormal complaint of 
bad treatment, would volunteer to serve the Queen. 
The captain did not pause; the foremast was roaelied; 
aihl, with a shout of defiance, Ben leaped among the 
waver, and disappeared. In a minute, lie was again on 
the siir.'.iee, and .striking out pow erfiillydiir the frig'ate. 

In vain the master liallooed alter him to return: he 
wa.s deaf to all persii.-ision ; till at Jengtli the eajitain, 
not reh.shini: the idea ol ae iinesligstion before tho 
consul at Callao, wliieli might prove prejudicial to his 
iiTti rests at iioine, sent a boat after tho adventurer, 
1 . 11 , Jie nqui.site pledge that all would ho cnerlooked. 
He retntiie'l, then, to the ship a second time the victor, 
having earm (1 a plaee in the captain’s estimation, not 
from resjioet, but from lear. Ilia, troubles lienccforth 
were few. On tlie liomeward voyage, liis per.seeutor 
died, and, the niiiie having assunifd tlic command, 
Ben led an ja.sier life tor the rc.st of it. 

The .arrival in de.ar old ICngland—tho visit to liis 
native village—the meeting with his niolher, who never 
was done w.vinh ring a,, the gt-owLli anj beauty of her : 
hoy—we iiiusl leave the ro.idei' to nnagilie. And then 
c me tlie see. e.d sad parting, and Ben's heart heat high 
when lie knew t.liat ins ship was to make her next 
.yage to golden 'vustraha. Its teiiiptations proved 
strong, and the T to a man^d 'rted to dig gold, 
leaving only the npprentiecs on tipard, while every 
cfl'ort to in'nee llicir return proved Rseless. Ben was 
now nearly'ri'ieteen, and Ins lime being almost out. 
Ins friend the .iiasler promoted him to act as second- 
ni.ate in the 1 tneward voyage with his new crew. His 
conduct iu ims 'jiDst told greatly in his favour with the 
owneis; and on Ins rcturft to England, Bon having 
passed tlie reqiiisity examination, was installed as flrst- 
niate in anollier v. • cl. Another voyage of two years 
accomplished, and another examination passed, Ben 
became qualified to take tlie command of any foreign- 
going craft; iiiiif now tliis intractable cousin of ours is 
master of as fine a niercliarit-ship as ever doubled the 
Cape, and, moreover, lie is fit for his post, and no tyrant, 
'fhe good old sclioolmaster is proud now to let people 
know who»had the training of him; and there is not a 
girl ill the village who would not reckon it a compliment 
to Ae thought his sweetheart. But, in confidence, 
there is a pretty white cottage not far from the shore, 
towards which Ben’s heart vilfiates, esen when at the 
antipodes, as surely as tlie needle towards, the pole: 
and ff everything goes right, as we hope it may, the 
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Illy that blooms beneath that humbfe roof will some 
day soon stand before the altar, and, placing her ' 
in a sailor’s grasp, beccfcne Mrs Ben-. 


DBaTlI-WARKAUTB. 

Tlio frequent repetition of tiic word ‘death-warrant’ 
in accounts of' the last inoments ef criinlnals under 
sentence of death, has fosteied the belief in this legal 
formality; whereas, says I-o\, in the Times, January 0, 
1856, ‘ except in the case of a peer of the realm, tberc is 
no such thing as a dcath-wairant ever Signed by the 
croti'n, or by any one or inoie ollieers of the crown; llu' 
only authority for the eveeution of a eriininal imnvicted 
of a capital crime being the verbal sentence jironounced 
upon him, in open couit, which .sentence the sherill is 
bound tp tal<e eogm/ance of,'’and e.xeciilc witiiotit anj 
further authonty. It is true that a wijtteii calendar ol' 
the oflbis^esanil piminhvieiits of the jijisoner i.s made out 
and sigtim liylti.■ .pidgc, of nhich a co)iy is dclivereil lo 
the s'lcrilf; hiit this is vnily a memorandum, and not an 
official document; and is of’ional with tlie judge to 
sign it or not.’ -Jtm5.v’| Things Nul (irneralhj Known. 

S ir.VITV OP AttCIKNT St'O'l'Cll L.tWS. 

rom our .statiile-booU, onr anei stois must have 
heen men of few words- men fond of deeds rather tlnfli 
words. It is refreshing, aftei reading some ot oin eoinplev 
and Icnglhcned modern arts of parliament, to turn to a 
Scotch act of \iarhainent of the reign of .lames J., wineli 
briehy ami jiithily enacts that ‘nae man .sliimhi enter 
any place where there is hay wilh a candle, iinic.s.s 
it he in a limtern.’ 'flic whole ol the Scoteii act.-, of 
parliament passe*! in the reign nf .lames 1., extending 
over thirteen ])nrhaineots, and amoiinting' to t ri in 
nnrnher, .are eompreluinled in forly-si.\ jiages nt a Mnall 
duodecimo vohnne, .and that volinm' eaiiitains the uliole 
Scotch acts of ^))aih.nn( lit from i 12 (! lo 10 : 11 , being 
nearly 200 vcais. 'J’lic annual f.Iiitiny Act of Qneiii 
A'ictorin, for the rcgnliition of the ermy, is many limps 
more Imlky Ilian tlic acts of the whole thirteen iiai h.iaients 
of her first ro\al ancc.stor m the Sluart line.—,S'/ieia//' 
Jiarchnj on Ilisloi n J) mn the K'ninle-hooh. f 

s^iENCx misus cni.wts. 

A Berlin correspondent sends o\cr r.ither a p iiid illiis- 
trulion ol the advantage of seieni’c wlitf^eiaine has to he 
deteeted. The contents nf a Inirrcf of eoin hat heen stolen 
in one of the Prussian railwaxs. and Ihebarrel itself filled 11)1 
with sand, and sent on to its de'jtniatinn. Piol'essnr illii en- 
berg was ennsuVed, and lit sent for sainjile* t>f sand f'loin 
all the slations along- the ditl'eieiit lines of i.ulw.ixs that 
the specii- had pa.ssed, and, by means of Ins inieioscopp, 
identified the .statinu from which the interpolated s.nid 
must have been taken. The station once selcctul, il ims 
easy, out of tlie small number ol» cA/i/oi/i'v, to ti.v on 
tlic oft'endcr.—/.oiii/oH i'ui ii sjmnilenl; jneerness Conner, 
t 

A KNOWl.VO JlOitSE. , 

One day lift week he was dnveu 11 ti w miles out 
of town, and on Ins return, sometime in the afternonn, 
was fed with me.al and cut-feed as ujjuai, Iml tor ins 
snp)ier he had nothing Imt li-y liny, which did not agree 
verj well with his sense of right, after travelling twenty 
miles witli a load through .snow-diiil'ts. However, he 
ikept his thoughts to himself till we were all out of the 
way for tlic night; then, sundering- his rope in some w-ay, 
he passed through the cow-stable, erpssotl the barii- 
l^r and the earriage-room to the g'ranary, at the further 
end, of the barn, some forty feet, wlicre he had often 
tis get tlie meal for liim. lie there found two hags 
of mdid, Standing liy the bin, tied up tight; imt the top 
one being too lioavy for his purpose, lie threw it aside; 
andiafter examining the ether hag, which weighed between 
fifty 8p.d','fBJtty pounds, he took it in his teeth, *and 
cariSfed it -about twenty feet, to a clean spot on tlie liarn- 
ife-winding Jt difficub to untie it, he cut a liole in 
side, and shpok out about a peck of meal, and ate 
^^hiit he wished; and seeing the cow—the only cornitmioB 


he has these long winter-nights—looking with a longing 
eye at his pile of meal, he 'took up the bag again, and 
carried it about ten feet further to her manger, and 
shook out some more meal for her. They were found in 
the mor.iing feasting together.— Amherst {U.S.) Express. 


FAITIIF’BLNESS. 

Mine own familj^r friend, in whom 1 trusted. 

Psalms. 


’I'liiNK you, had wc twif lust fealty, .something would not 
If-. I sit f 

■With thisibook upon myikip here, come and overshadow it ? 

Hide with spei-tral mistirthe pages, under each familiar leaf 

Lurk, and clutch my hand that turns it with the icy clutch 
of grief? 

Think you, that were we divided—not by ilistanee, word, or 
thought— 

Thing'* the world eomits sejiaration, but wc smile at, hetfor 
* taught!— 

That 1 should nut feel the dropping of each link you did 
untw inc. 

Clear as if yousiat before mo with your true eyes fixed on 
mine ? , 

That 1 should not, did you crumhle, as the other women do. 

To the dust of mummied idols, know it witliout sight of 
you— 

By a slnidow- daikeniiig dayliglit through the false hliie 
skids of spring, 

By foul leai-s from household cornels erawUug over every- 
llriiii',^ 

If that awful gulf weie opening which makes two, however 
near, 

PaiLeil, more th.iii wf were parted, dw-elt we in each 
heiiiispheie, 

CouM Lsil thus, smiling ipiiet o'er this bookheskle my hand, 

And wfiile eaith w.as cloven heneath me, feel no shock, nor 
iiuderstainl< 

Mo—yvu eaiuiot, eamioL*Ioose me! No, my faith liuilds 
safe on yourn, « 

Book-like; let the winds and waves come; its foundation 
still eiuhu'es: 

By a maii’.s might—‘ See, 1 hold thee; mine thou arl, .and 
mine liiiist be 

By .a worn.Ill's patii nee Sooner doubt X my own soul than 

thee.’ 

So, Heaven mend ns! we'll together oneo .ig.ain take 
counsel sweet. 

Though this liaiid of mine diojis empty, that blank wall my 
blank eyes meet. 

Life may flow on ; men may alter—ay, forsooth, and women 

too'- 

Om; is Truth; and as lleliveth, 1 heliove hi truth—and 
V on. 


fionlD SWISS I’AUQtlETKUIJS. 

The solid Swvss parqiieterie. which is ;yadually bccoiniiig 
known m F.iigland, ]iromisi's to supply a want. It is miwlc 
solid tlivoiighout, .uid every jiortion of tile ornamental 
woods forming the pattifiis is grooved and tongued 
tog('th,er, and jointed wilh marine glue. It can thus be 
fixed immediately upon the joists when applied for flooring, 
rendorhig undor-floormg Aunccessary. Tins parqueterie 
has also the advantage of being much lower in priee than 
the ordinary veneered work which has hitherto been in 
use. Being maiiufiieturod by machinery and in largo 
quantities, a great reduction in its cost has been obtained, 
and it can he supplied in London at prioas commencing 
from Is. per foo? super. It Is now being laid at the house 
of the Turkish ;«nbassaflor. It seems only right tliat we 
should make it known to our readers.— The liuiUhr, 


Piinteil and I’uhll.shod by W. and R. CiiAwaras, 47t I’atcS'- 
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AVO]\TEN'S WOJIK. 

■WriiLE all call out, ‘Lalioiir is iKiiioiir.iljlf-- Id. 

, j Kidics have tlieir .share of it, and it will l,o, in all 
respects, for their sood,’ no one can profess to sf'C 
very clo.arly Itow the present limited ranj^' of eamfiil 
' occupations for t.'idic.s is to be extended. I'nvale 
teachin}?, as we know, enttacces many; the fine arts 
and liter.aturc keep, a tow Ims^ ; but tbere remains 
a vast proportion of the well-eduealed women of the 
middle classes who, tvlulc far troin beinj; assured 
.against ultimate want by the circiiinstanees ol tlieir 
parents or otlier relatives, are yet allowed to live 
in cornparntia'e idleness, with the too good excuse 
that it is next to an impossibility to obtain emiiloy- 
nient which will not he held at* d"C."iding them and 
damage certain prosjieds on wliieli i.iej leasoiiahly 
set considerable store. Tins is evorywlien- a^joutted 
to bn a serious ivil, and we constantly li .ir it | 
derlaimed against .as resting ou ;.ii a’ .iirdity. 'What, 
wo are asked, is Ibero degrading in work? There 
is, we believe, nothing degr»dmg in work ; but, never¬ 
theless, people continue to esttmate each other by 
the nature and circunistaiiees of their respective 
. employments, prcaeli to the contrary • .s we may. 
Tlie fact is, it is not in llio work itself, but in the 
conditions of the work, that inei. see grounds for 
such estimates. Where women, in the labours or 
callings they undertake, are obliged to give i > privacy, 

^ it is felt that the delicacy so liiglily apiireeiated in the 
female character is likely to sulfer. A lower rating, 
with all that it implies, is inevitable. 

Within the last few years, it has been seen that there 
arc many arts of an elegant kind wliicli wonioii might 
pursue, to the securing of their indeiiendenco, and tlic 
saving of themselves from the usual evils of idleness, 
were it not tliat these arts in general require to he 
prosecuted unuct factory or worksiiop ’arrangements. 
It was a sort of problem—Can ladies work under such 
: circumstances without any irtjury to tlieir dignity ? 
Well, a pretty fair experiment has been tried, and, as 
far as yet appears, no one hus been at all the 'worse 
of it, but, on' the contrary, a moral elevation has 
; clearly resulted. We proceed to details. 

I It is now so long ago as July 1831 that wc made some 
, I mention of a business-undertaking commenced with 
; the view of giving employment to woih^n i'*’ education. 

; I It adopted the motto, ‘ To work is to worship ’ (lahoi-are 
j I <st orare), thus repudiating the idea that manual work 
i' —for it is that which is referred to in the commands 
j: «nd promises of Scripture—is mean or ignoble, and 
;j claiming for it a voluntary and religious oha- 
j ! racter. The Ladies’ Guild, as it is called, is a true 


• 

manuf.ietiiriiig eniiiprmy, by wliieli the diiTeront pro- 
ees.'ie.i of the husine.'-.s are (xp-rieil on by jups of i 
ladies establiOied in di/Ierent rooms, ' . j 

The fir.st thing we have to remark .as regaydasthis j 
huniness is, tliat it wrjf witll^ no distaste, no reluct- i 
aiiee, these ladies eanie to what it might he though^ 
they regarded a.s a i.ask. Cn the eontrai^’, it was 
lomid from the tir.st that the niosf liiely interest 
iSas felt by Uh'^ workers in the wotk, which they 
seemed to love for itself. As this work Combined 
manual with artistic skill, .and, moreover, as the 
niannr.ieture was not perfected, there was in it full 
seope for ingenuity and taste. New'plans of manipula¬ 
tion were iiiventeil, and tried by the ladies, frequently 
at their own cost. Some acealental exjirtssion would 
iimv and then betray lioiv lively wa.s ilieir interest. 
One, for. iii.itniiee, said .she dreamed of her work; 
another, that .she saw it with her eyes shut. When a 
hilly returned after absence, the work'executed in the 
interval, or any new design brought forward, was 
.•'Iw.irs eagerly inspected, criticised, .and .admired by 
liei, and as eagerly displayed and discussed by her 
eomp.imon.s. One elfecl of this zeal w.-us to introduce 
a sjiirit of rivalry among the llooms, each room 
considering its own process the most important, and 
looking down ,”'Uli corresponding hauteur upon the 
others. Ill* this littS? rs/jnl de rnrps w'as modified by 
the gentleness of enltivalcd fcmale.s, and altogether 
vanished on J;he least, cmasi^n demanding sympathy 
or help, fsometimes a favourite worlfer transferring 
her serv'ice.s to another room, oorruiited the loyalty 
of her late coiniianions, and carried away their 
-ipatliy to that rival room. O le instance of this 
may he worth jf "oning. 'Iifv.j friends had long 
been companions in the painting-rorjpi, when one was 
removed tc tiuiierintend a room in which poor children 
were etnployt in making toys.* Upon Jjiis, the artist 
became jealous of the toy-room, and frequently ex¬ 
pressed her di ,s.iiisfaetion. Meanwliile, the young lady 
of the toy-room had hecoiflo deeply interested in her 
task, and the disparaging remarks of her friend pained i 
her. ' I wish you vould sympathise with me in my 1 
work,’ I aid she one day gently. The artist x>ondered j 
over these wordij; and, two or three days afterwards, ; 
she gave proof that she desired not only to sympathise j 
but to help, by volunteering to teach drawing gi;iilm- 
tously, one evening in the week, to the poor children 
in whom l«’r friend took so lively a concern. Thus 
were the two friends reunited in mutual affection and' 
muidal work. 


This interesting department of the badiesi Calld U daserlbed 
in of this Journal. 
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But the spirit of love and help sccAs really to have 
animated the whole Guild. Tn a case of illness, e<'Iy 
one expressed sympathy, recommended, and frcquenlly" 
hoUKht rerne^'ics, lent boolan to the absent invalid, and 
mode littlo .plana efor her relief; not seldom was 
pecuniary ^id fortlicominsf, and that, out of slender 
purses, must hare filled the eves as well as cheered 
the heart of the recipient. Kven the hallnst-he.avers 
and the easineers shared in lle se poor ladies’ ;;eiu‘- 
rosity; and an old serv.aiit of one of them bavin;; 
received some hurt, the u hole iiride a jienny-sultsrri 2 v 
tion,for her. No one was asli.nned of llie smallness 
of her donation—and th„(, [lerhaps, was one of the 
greatest of its inents On anotlier oeeasion. one of 
the workers related (hat a httl'- boy who was deformed, 
the son of .a professional nni;i decea.sed, was iihout to 
be sent by hi.s widowed niothev, who eoiild no longer 
aupporljiiin, to an lios|aital. l'|ion this, .all the laches 
Bent soni?Wtwijft^or other to the uiiMiowii child ; some 
triflej—no trifle ni the ^-ight of God !- one knitting a 
ball to amuse him, anotl^c'r (' 011 ^ ilmtiiig a pietiire-honk, 
and so on. Tn a word, no long interval ever elajised 
trithont furnishing similar tokens of the kindly hearts 
and goiiei^s hands of the (Iiidd. 

There apjiears to he soinethiog ma-oeal in the iiMlii- 
ence of fellowship in work. Kieii llie most nserve*! 
and exclusive aeknowdedge d that they eimld ni.t wcjik 
with another lady wilhimt coming at last to like her. 
These ladies all bad their owu homes, only assemliling 
in the Guild to work, execjit ni the ease eif a, few who 
resided in the liouse, and wdio, without a siimde ehnid 
OP one unkind word, jiassed several year;, together. 
There was a* bright coreliality among them all, shewn 
by warm exinessions of intereG and Mm))athy, and 
in the thoii.sand nameiess trifles m which retiiioiiieol 
and aflTeetioii expre.ss the feelings. How kiiieily' ami 
enthusiastieally «hd they Wideome one v ho had been 
absent! and how loaded were the hands of the 
returned ahsenlee with eeimelhing brought from the 
country', cxpri'Srdy for her companimih ! — e'ii<d,need j 
for the bird of one,■leriis for the tiTu-case of another; , 
and BO on. Preseul.s of fruit and flowirs f)as,=%l from j 
one to anotlier ev'ery day; ami tlmiv wa;' always a tree i 
circulation of ho&k.s. It was. in t.ict. eimte d mgiToii.s 
to e-xiircss a wish for anything of trijlmg i.diie some | 
one was almo.st sure to iniy am( jiresctit Nor was | 
the comjiJinioiishiie restricted to Hk' w oik-roeim. Two' 
or three ladies would sometinu's work over-time, so as 
to get a free l^ternooii, t he!i Ihe.v woulei .;.;o into the 
country together -very likedy drinking tea at some- old j 
woman’s cottage, ami returning .-ill the he'tter for the ' 
glimpse of nature they had snalclied, amt the heath I 
of summer they had inhaled. They used .also ti'#/) ! 
to lectures to.gether. Tn this caw, the subject of the ! 
lecture hecanio next day that ot'the conversation eel' 
the work-room. * Their conversation, in general, tidl 
on interesting subjects, the favourite fojdes being j 
politics, rcligfon, art. nejfs, the country and its scenery, j 
poverty and wages, Ike. A very' favourite' subject was | 
the derivation ami definition of word* Sonietunes, in I 
the stuilio or w'ork-room, dlie read an improving liook 
aloud; then the ladies would join their voices in a 
chorus, taking difl'erent parts. Indeed, .a merriiij com¬ 
pany ‘within the limits of iioeoming mirth,’ th; writer 
has never clianecd to see. There was generally some 
joke in hand. In the winter, they often assenibled in 
the^evening at the Guild to hear reading, whilst tlie 
miv^ty worked or die.w. Sometimes they drank tea 
together there, and afterwards sung and danced most 
joyously. They have also more than once^acted Miss 
Breiner’e Bondmaid with toueliiug eficct; and they set 
on foot ovening-classcs for Trench .and vocal nfusic. 
All tills, however, is the testimony of a suriirisqj, 
affected, and delighted* witness; let us now perifiit 
these ladies to speak for themselves. The following is 
a letter from one of them, addressed to a lady wlto&ad 


requested her to state her impressions on the subject 
I of the Guild;— . 

‘'riie things that have struck me most in the Guild 
arc the great hniqiincss and interest of manual work; 
and this is the feeling that pervaded all who were 
einjiloJ-ed. They became so fittachcd to the work that 
they could not boar to leaye it. 1 myself know' this 
froiii exfierk'iiee : at the time 1 was so uiiliapp.v last 
Slimmer, I always felU<Gieerful in the morning, and as 
long' as in.v emiiloymeiiJjasted ; but the moment I had 
[luL awi^v' mv work aniwny tools, there c.'inio a sort of 
reaction, and I was fleniossed. 

Tlie next thing 1 had,'noticed, i.s theheantiful feeling 
among the worker.s to one another: liowever .a fresh 
ineriiher might he di.sliked, or rather excluded from 
f.ivimr at first, she could not work a week or two in 
the same room with her coinimnioiis without gradually 
hecoming liked, it is quite certain that the mere fact 
of worliiig with .any one makes yon like them. Then 
th^ great 3ym[)ath.y in one another’s concerns; the 
uv'aflccted aihmnition, so entirel.v'devoid of .teiilous.V', 
that w'as fidt for a eh ver worker ; and the kind iielpful- 

ness of tlie iilcN'er ones ! 1 liave known K-I'’-, 

■ifter working from nine in the morning till half-iiast six 
wuli .seaieely any mteruiission. stay half an lionr later 
to help rile with a. ditliciilt and disagreeable jiart of my 
task 111 I'lejnnng work tor next day: and the same 
kind spirit pervaded everything. It seemed to me as 
it' the tliilid were a kind of eeiitral world, a kind of 
toeus in which all our sntcresis centered, uniting the 
variety of a little world with all the security and 
loving sjiint of a lioine. Tlie memhers seemed like one 
family. 'I'he fellowshiii in woik .seemed to have a 
refilling and ennobhnu intUienee on ns all: by emiohling, 

I nie.iii It aeciiied to widen our miiiils, which were no 
longer .slnit iqi in their i.ivn little narrow world. All 
km.l,'' <fl snl'U'cls were diseus.scd anioiig us, hut 1 think 
social sulijecth jirinyjially. And then llie benevolent 
rehenn s lhat were di‘ and the com ersation.s wc 

had alSHit the eondition of workwomen and servants! 
The third thing f observev!, wa.s the great confidence 
ri jiosed in the miim'gfiiieut; the recognition by all of 
tin tiiorou'jhlv miS'.'ihsh ohycet of the tjuild, and the 
niiM.’ .self-s;jeririee .dicwn by the director in working 
it out. 

1 i.iu.t not furgit to mention tlie nice social .amuse¬ 
ments, the reading aloud, the parties, the excursions, 
fin 1 the earnest feeling we had about our classes for 
i'reiich .and voeal imisic.’ 

7'o the foregoing sketeh there remains one trait to 
add—namely', the extremely beautiful manner in which 
iliKinih'.alb were roeeived. These (hi>mi.s8als gave no 
otlier feeling than regret, for all knew that they' were 
lorced upon the managers by' the exigencies of the 
!msinei..s. ‘T have been so happy here!’ they said in 
jiarting; .aiul the good failli with which the exclama¬ 
tion was littered, received proof from their taking 
every opportunity of revisiting the institution and 
their old eonqianions, and by the'joy with witich 
tliey re-entered tliC work-room when circumstances 
permitted them to he rcAingagcil. 

All this may seem to partake too much of the 
romimtie, and the moral result to be greater than 
should be attributed to \ncre fellowship even in work 
of a refined and elegant description. And this is 
pt'riiajis to a certain extent true; for to understand 
the Guild, we must bear in mind that it had the 
advantage of starting from a generous point. The 
civpital for this enterprise was furnislioti by a gentle¬ 
man w'lio devo*ted tlins much of bis private fortune 
to the attempt to establish a new employment for 
educated women, upon the principle of their sharing 
the profits, himself receiving only a small percentage 
on the capital, w ithout wliich the establisliment would 
liafc boon in reality a charity. Unfortunately, the 
manufactures undertaken depended >on a patent process 
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not then perfected; and in bringing this to complete- 
! ness a largo sum was sunk. There have been as yet, 
therefore, no profits on the business to divide; and tlie 
ladies have received merely weekly remuneration as 
workers. But the manufacture being of great beauty, it 
is hoped—as the period oi* experiment is over, the'work 
perfected, and the workenj skilh'd—that it may yet 
turn out well even in a pecuniary point of view. Tlie 
chief article mamifaetured isito'jintcd glass, rendered 
solid, and then used as panelsVor the ]i:iti'iil toys and 
a variety of small articles—si'-h ns work-boxes, 

The glass is likewise made hy a ,other patent ^iroeefs to 
I iinitato iulaid and plain ni rhlef, when it is .applicable 
I to all the usual purpes es of marble. 

As month after inontb rolled by, bringing its weary 
recurrence of hopes disappointed, expiTiiiieiUs unsuc¬ 
cessful, expected markets receding, and as the moniy, 

I hundred after hundred, was produced hy a single 
generous hand, only to be absorbed and sniJlt, (be 
' struggle assumed a lieroie eliaracler—]iatieiieu ;did 
j munifiecnee on one siile calling fortli devotion aijd 
I self-sacrifice on the otlicr; and the liigli, nnseiliah aim 
j of tlie founder of this society rcliiiiiig hinl eiinulilmg 
j its members. Tliej' entered the establishment desiring 
j naturally as high wages as they eoiilil obtain; and 
tliey ended by trying how little they could make 
sutlice for their wants. They entered aiixiinis to g, j, i 
over tlieir task as easily as possible; they laidi d by 
being the severest judges on tliemselves. Tl^y entered 
: wishing to work as few hours as possible; they ended 
I by very greatly overtasking tliemsijves. in some eases 
] to the dam.age of their liealtli, for they would not be 
hindered. And all tliis could he notlunc else t'laii I 
I tho eflect of the sjiirit of tlic^ iiis'-intion ; for t.'ie | 
I prospeet of profit to iiieinsidves was so ..mot', it. I'ever i 
j entered their heads as a motive to exertion. i 

I It will be observed, however, that althoig,''. the 
I pe^mliar eircninstaiices at rending Mie (■stabh,"lnii'iit of 
I the Guild may account tor ti.e tte.ruh t of its inU'- 
j resting members, it eaii aceount for notbiiiL; umv. 

I l)i‘pr.vo the story i.e liai. •leiiUed ol this Iceliiig and 
ij its incentive, ami there still reiiSinis someliiing nearly 
ji tikin to proof of the Hholepoineiiess, to tiic educated 
■; female mind, of iiianufaetm.i-w oik recpiiriiv; taste and 
i| skill. This tellovshi)! in art seems to e.ul forth a 
j| ihoimand beautiful tlihics in the eliaraetir of the 
Ij workers, wineli otherwise might have lam doriiianl; : 
I it makes them more woinniily, more reliii 'd, iiioro ! 
, intcdlcctnal; and, instead of vulgarksing, it ts se.s them ! 
to a liighcr einineiiee Ilian lafore in the .social scale. 

A TITLED FAMILY. j 

The fauvd utlc ruumug' Tuic thf kins. 

h .D./ lU iinj r, 

A CERTAIN rat-catcher, saith a respectable aiiei’doio of 
the last century, finding his talents niiaiiiirceiatod and 
trade wofully dull, took it into hi.s head lo assume the 
title of ‘ Rat-cute.ier in Ordinary to liis Majesty.’ The 
effect was magical. Universal patronage rewarded 
the man who eauglit court-rats, and Ids very Icrrets 
became sacred in tlie eyes of the multitude. 

Row, I do not liesitatc to coufess a profound, reve¬ 
rence for the hero of tins storji. He was a jiliilosopher, 
a satirist, ‘a fellow of infinite jest.’ How exact was 
his appreciation of human nature, and tinctured with 
how fine an irony, tho course he pursued towards 
society! ‘Everything is in a name,’ thought our 
rat-catchor; ‘.and a rose differently ■chrisieued would 
bo quite another thing.’ * 

By no class has this truth been more fully admitted 
than by literary men, and to none, perhaps, are tlie 
results more important. It is the one point on whicii 
authors and booksellers are agreed. A book provided 
with a ‘taking’ name comes into the world libe a 
prince in a play, with his title sounding before him, 


and his pages atiiis heels. There may not be an idea . 
injk ; it is probably m.ade up of folly, immorality, and 
4 ‘op4eit;, but its fortune ij assured beforehand, and it 
wfilbe .n'cccssful before it,^s found out. Tho title is 
the passport of every error. , * 

To provide a title, therefore, is tho liprdcst task" 
authorship is heir t»: it has cxhaustcif tho wit, 
Iiatience, and ingeiniitj’ of all ages, and' is ps difficult 
as the .search after the philosopher’s stone. For my own 
part, [ acknowledge that I have gone throiigli heavy 
trials *in the cause, and have more tli.in once been 
reduced to the lowc.st depths of fcehlc-niindcdiiess in 
(Miis. qiieiiec la igli Hunt speaks foelliigly on *this 
siili,|.‘cl. ‘A .single appellation,’he says, ‘is bouud to 
coiiipn,se as many pnblie interests ns tbo Christian , 
name of a French or German prince. It is to lie 
modest; it is to be expressive ; it is to have .somotl •ng 
in it equally iiUelhgihlo to tlie man of plain niidtg, i . 
standing, and .snr;»risiiig for the'nian oLjm" .Uiation— j 
ill a viord, it i.s to lie iinpi'.s.sible.’ impossible, as 

lii' own gracetul worki^and wcll-chosen titles sllow; |i 
not imjios.sibli', wli'ii C'c rcfncniber all the wit and ij 
wis'loni so abniidai '.ly lavished on this narrow field ; 
literature. . j 

film ■ ill a nieilcy c.illcclioii: it occiHiies tliree sides | 
(.4 my .study, and prc.a.‘nt,'i all the republican ajipoarance 
oi a licrary g.ithei-cd here and there from book-stall 
and .anetiun. Such as it i.s, it will afford ample scope ! 
for philosophising. Suppose, then, w® travel leisurely i 
troiii shelf to shelf, now' Inn cring fondly over a Uttlo 
knot of black-letter iiauiphlcts -now dismissing a 
jiarty-eoloiircd regiment of shilling volumes—now 
renew mg a portly jihal.iiiv of good old-fashioned 
octavos honiid in siuunig calf--:ind now dwelling with 
laxi'cctfnl atteiitioi. mi that smaller bookcase glittering 
V, nil go''*! cod inoro".',). aiul siaiidnig apart from the 
rest, like a clique of la^hionablc exclu.^jves. Agreed. 

First of ah', ha.-' it no! oc 'uiTcd to you that authors 
contrive to pujne our cnriosily very cleverly by a 
'.tv appeal to the weakest points of our nature? 
T.d. , for ii'.'taiice, ;dl tlie b.ooks which attack us on 
the side of avarice, and wliieh may perhaps be cln8ae,d 
t'jgellier under tb" head of the title, auriferous. Here I 

we liavo The Gohlmi Leeeiid, The •Ladder of Gold, j 

The Curse of < io'd. The Gold-headed Cane, The Golden | 

Fyatles of^ G.a val a. Gold and tho Gospel, The | 

Golden Apples; and a host of olhcr.s, amongst wliich 
A Man M-uf. of Money', The Pleasant Art of Money- 
c.'ili'hing, such quailit jlchcinical titles ns The j 
Golden Ass Wi ll-niiiniiged, and A Brief of tJic Golden ' i 
Galt, are no! ;hc' least eurions. 

Again, wo tiiul ourselves baited with the tide 
s'nmoiiiieal. The title gastrom nical is of recent 
growth and extci* , popiihinty. ' enjoys the iidvan- 
tace of i'i!cief.iin; .> . ckis,s"'s aifd nge.s : it tempts the 
eliild, and it .slim.d'ite.s the hingiiid iin.agination of tho 
iiialurcii bi.»i-vivant. 'iVhat .scluiol-hoy could resist a* 
volnnie that ; 'Sen!'d iti-clf lUlder tlie leductivo title 
of J’jppiiis an t Pie.- f What club-man would deny his 
oiK-aud-sixv J,lo The Art of Dining? Fancy a 
delicious b.tir-hoiir over dukes iuid Ale on a dusty 
sniiimcr’s day, or an afternoon meditation upon Wine 
and \yalmit.s! 'L' say notliiiig of Claret and Olives 
from tr o I’iioiK' lo .iic Garonne, A Jar of Honey from 
Mount 'Vlybia, Three Courses and a Dessert, Tho Last 
Fruit off an OId»Treo, Salad for the Solitary, Fruits of 
the Valiev, Bells and Pomegranates, and that capital 
hook of i)r Doran's, punningly entitled Table Traits, 
and Something on Tlicm. A Basket of Crumbs is not' 
quite so tempting; but an agreeable flavour of spice 
and variety pervades a cullection of liuniorous poems 
called The Oxford Sausage. Some very old books on 
religious subjects may possibly have been the pioneers 
0 * gastronomic literature. A Basket of Fruits, BroaHht 
forth by the Sun, aud Presented to* the Saints of 
tli^d^ost High, is odd, but not deficient .in poetry. 
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Infinitely more odd and elaborate ii^’the name of 


^and the SweeJ Swaltws of Salvation. In these titles, 
it would sqpm that wines and fruits obtain the general 
preference, thaf pastry may be ifttroduced with advan¬ 
tage, and that meats are as rigidlyexeluded as from 
our dinner<tablc8 on Uood Friday. By the w.iy, might 

• not Haydn’s Dictionary of Dales, Howitt’.s British 
Preserves, and a pamphlet entitled The Pofts of 
England, be reasonably classed under thi saino head 
as the foregoing? 

AJ’aper of Tobacco, Curtis’s Dotus-eating, and Tlie 

• Memoirs of an Opium-eater, lay claim to the patronage 
of those who love narcotics aijd • such stufl’ a.s dre.ams 
arc"’madb of.’ So mucli tor the title gastronomical. 

I "We are.l>ut mortal after all, and it should not surpri.so 
US when dteraumcople‘find us out aftd ‘draw a profit 
froii^all things.^ , 

Very graceful and cli^rmin^ are the titles of some 
modern fictions, works of science, history, and juvenile 
Htcrature. Winged Thought.s, and The Poets of llie 
Woods, te^of the traits and laws of bird-hfe. Patch- 
work, I’rismatics, Seaweeds, Sand and Canvas, F’lus 
I in Amber, Ultramarine, Dilliesleaf, March Winds anil 
April Showers, Clonils iiml Sunbeams, l''ern-leavc'.s, 
May-flowers, Purple Tints of Paris, The Slones of 
Veniee, Hearts ra Mortmain, The Kosc and the lime. 
The I’athway of the Fawn, A ICiss for a lilow, Fiiccs 
in the Fire, The Chimes, Stories from a Screen, and a 
Trap to catch a Sunbeam, are taken at raiidoiii from 
the current 'litoi-atiire of the day in all its hr.anclies. 
Others .are simply suggestive, attracting us by tlieir 
very vagueness; as lliglmajs and 15)eway,«. After 
Dark, Eow and Then, 'I'lieie and Back Again, Within 
and Without. Side by side with those may be ranked 
the antithetical title, whicli at the present moment 
enjoys considerable favour, and may fairly be repre¬ 
sented by North and Sontb, Night and Morning, lilay 
and December, High and l.ow. Trial and Triumph, and 
many more too numerous for mention. 

Next comes the alhter.ative title, an imfortnn.ate 
member of the family, which has been so pumped, 
plagiarised, and tortured, that 1 onl^^onilcr fiy what 
marvellous principle of -vitality k contiiiue| to drag on 
a monotonous existence. For many years the exclusive 
property of the novelist, it has fallen a prey of late 

r to the malice pf the Clckrley touri.st ;♦ and on Mr 
Thackeray’s conscience ho it tliat he first led the way, 
in his Journey from Cornhill to Grand Ciiiro. 8mee 
1 1 then, the name of these volumes is legion. Maj fair 
i to Marathon, and Piccadilly to Pera, are .among Uie 
most inoffensive, because tlie mos* liBnest, of his imi¬ 
tators. Athens and Attica. Dates'and Di.st.anccs, ’I’lie 
• City of the CrCsocnt, Kocks and Ilivers, A Trip 
to the Trenches, Travels in Turkey, ‘A Visit to 
Victoria, Th% Tagus apd the Tiber, and a host of 
others ‘ german to the matter,’ start into one’s mind 
with distracting facility; backed by aiidless reinforce¬ 
ments of such familiar fidtions, old and modern, as 
Pride and Prejudice, Sense and Sensibility, Love 
versa* Law, The Wide, Wide Worlil, Lionel I^coln, 
Tales of a Traveller, Sidonia the ^rceress, jC’everil 
qf the Peak, The Pickwick Papers, Nicholas Nickleby, 
The Boatman of the Bosphorus, &c. * 

PuBuing titles are good. Men and Habits is a 
< volume on dress; Charles Auchester, the life of a 
munciau ; Table Traits, and Something on Them, has 
been nam^ before; and Knights and tjjeir Days 
speaks fyt itself so plainly as to need no commentary. 

Some titles are practical jokes, in their way, ‘and 
.trifle cruelfy witlt our finest feelings; such aie 
Hutton’s Hecreetions iif Mathematics, and Mr Justice 
WiUiafflu’g Liteiary Trifles—chiefly in Greek. Ctiiefiy 
in Greek! Who ever heard before of a literaryitiMe 


in Greek ? ’We should os soon look for a Punster’s 
Manual in Chinese! Others, again, deal lightly with 
the heaviest subjects, and disfigure the solemn beauty 
of science with the cap and bells of the jester; for 
instance, a fellow of the Geological Society puts forward 
a worlc styled A Portrait of Geology; and a treatise 
on fossil formations is called King Coal's Levee, or 
Geological Etiquette. 

Another mamierisinr C'eculiar to our lady-novelists 
deserves passing notice, tiid is constructed on a trick of 
rhythm jf'liieh possesses h least the advantage of brevity, 
and ends^ title with a'sort of decisive single knock. 
It might’be called the monosyllabic-surname title. 
It began with .lane F.yre; and a very few specimens 
will serve to shew the servility with which a groat 
success is run to death. Laura Gay, Lady Bird, 
Tlacliel Gray, Grace Lee. Daisy Burns, Keginald Lyle, 
AV'altcr Hurst, I’ercy Blake, and plenty more of the 
same rfico may be cited. 

There arc books which recommend themselves to 
ouv notice by the mere oddity of their nomenclature, 
and whicli naturally range themselves under the he.ad 
of the title ivliinisical. But how vast a field is now 
opened before us!—a field so extensive, that we can 
do httie more than glance towards it, and distinguish 
a few laudniarks liere and there. The title whimsical 
staiid.s forth .as the rallyhig-point of literature old and 
now, grave and gay, lively and severe. To attempt 
anything Mke order wore indeed hopeless, so wc must 
even take them as they stand upon the shelves; they 
will jirove the ‘ more rennarkahle for single oppositions.’ 
Tlie Shop of the Kpintual Aiiothecary conies some¬ 
what .•ipi)ro])ri.ately beside Bigg's Vanity of the Craflo 
of PJiysicke, Potr.irclils I’hysickc against Fortune, A 
liaiilme for Bleeding Ijigland, and a forel'atlier of 
Joe Mdler called Wit and Mirth, or Pills to Purge 
Slelancfioly. Boone’s Marriage Looking-gla.ss, a Manual 
for the Married, arid,;i Beacon for the Single, serves as 
a respect.ahle peinianl to Chevreau’s Mirror of Fortune, 
or llicri'rne (’liaraelers of F'ate and Destiny, the Fall 
of Empires, t’llics, Great >Ion, Kings, Virtuous and 
Handsome Ladies. l*)litudc Sweetened, The Unu of | 
I’l'iiiteiice, Sixjiemn w orth of Divine Spirit, The : 
Bank of Fajth, The Marrow of Sacred Divinity, and | 
Matches Lighted at the Divine Fire, .are chkfly the ! 
proilnctioiis of Puritanic theology. Others are more 
elaliorately allegorical, such as Clavis Biblioruni, or 
the Key' of the Bible, unlocking tlieJlichest Treasury 
of the Scriptures: Sparkles of Glory', or Some Beams 
of tlie Aloriiing Star; The Progress of Piety, whose 
Jesses lead into the H.arhour of Heavenly Hearts¬ 
ease ; and Nimslii, the Adventures of a Man to Obtain 
a Solution of Scriptural Geology, to Gauge the Vast 
Ages of Planetary Concretion, and to Open Bab Allah, 
the Gate of God. F'letclier’s Purple Island is a poem 
on man; 'The Mirror for Magistrates is a histoiy of 
romantic poetry during the Elizabethan era. An 
Essay on the,Art of Ingeniously Tormenting; The 
Celestial Telegraph, or Secrets of thS Life to Come; 
Stephenson’s Crazy Tales; Nasology, or Hints towards 
the Classification of Noses; Memoirs of an Old Wig; 
and the Anatomy of Drunkenness, tell their own 
purport. A Bundle of Crowquills, A Fagot of French 
Sticks, 011a Podrida, Bhbblcs from the Hrunnen of 
Nassau, Stokers and Pokers, Letters left at the 
Pastry-cook’s, Ilurrygraphs, Tlie Sweepings of my 
Study', The Shoe and the Canoe, A Brage-beaker 
with the Swedes, Mosses from an Old Manse, Betty 
Morrison's Pocket-book, and A ShilHugawortlV'of 
Nonsense, are ihiefly^ tales, essays, and sketches of 
foreign travel. 

Then, for such as delight in every ‘ horrible conceit 
of death and night,’ there is grim pasturage in abund« 
ance—Fiends, Ghosts, and Sprigs, Demouolo^ and 
Wiffiheraft, Tales of the Dead, Church-yard Glean¬ 
ings, the Ghost Beer, the Funeral Handkerchief, 
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News from the Invisible World, The World of Spirits, ISO miles, over^ succession of sandy deserts at the 
Drelincourt on Death, Chapters on Church-yards, and MiP of the mountains, studded with, or rather sepa- 
others equally agreeable. A Pleasant Treatise of 'ra^esl by isolated fertile valley^ Our traveller seems 
Witches provokes curiosity; but Tlie History of the to have preferred undergoing the labourgand fatigue 
Devil, The Praise of Hell, and A Sure Guide to Hell, of a land-journey to a passage by se^ though the^ 
bv Beelzebub, can scarcely be expected to command latter would have been effected witlt nracK loss diffi- 


by Beelzebub, can scarcely be expected to command latter would have been effected witlt nracl\ less diffi- 
cither an extensive sale or an enthusiastic reception. culty and e.xpense. Doubtless, he wished to study 
This, after all, is but a glimpse into book-land—an the character of the rocky plains he had to traverse, 
outline of the pedigree of ou^Witled Family—a pen- and observe the manners and customs of the Indian 
and-ink sketch of that vast 'enealogical-tree ■wliich, peasantry who inhabited them and their oases. In 
like the Scandinavian yggdrasiil, supports th'* world some bf the towns, the wealthier portion of the inhabi- 
in its branches, and liatli its j'oot in ctornitf’; wlioso tants—Spanfards of Peruvian birth—possessed spaegous 
topmost boughs reach upward into lieavcn ; and whose houses, forming a grand sqiiare or in the centre; 
leaves,are written ovei with all the learning, filly, and but the i)Oorer elas.-cs--i)rincipally negroes and half¬ 
poetry of the human mind. But my modest shelves castes—lived in streets eompo.sed of dwelli.igs'of very* 
afford no more; and my little paper has perhaps simjile construction, being merely eanes stuek in tlio 
already exceeded the limits of your patience. Say not ground, with cross-pieces at IntiTvals of fen 
with Hamlet, I beseech you, that ‘ it hath no profit in high, plastered with a thiek jnud or loam white- 


it but the name.’ ^ 

THE CITY OF THE INCAS. 

On the eastern side of the vast range o.* the Andes, 
far from the comniunicahle sea-shore, lies Cii/co, the 
centre of the ancient Inea-Iivliau traditions. Few 
European travellers have visited it The hndiaiit 


washed, and theif roofed over. All IT'.lu.ies were ■ 
low, in coil .sequence of the iiupicroilS^ earthquake to 
which the coast is suhWcl, .■j^d wliieh render houses 
of a solid constnietioii extremely dangerous. Some 
of the villages consisted of only a poor eolleetion Ol* 
hots, surrounding a generally clegai^ ehi’i-eh. The 
Valiev of Wahl is described a.s being exquisitely 
iSeaiitilul, and covered with iilaiitations of cotton, 
oranges. viiii'S, haiiaiias, and fields of m.aize and barley. 


pens of llobertson and Prescott, it is true, liaie liiiii- Oeeasioniilly as at Caiiele—lliero is attached to each 
liariscd most of our readers historically witlv the cruel house a Iriiil and llowcr garden, Srnamentod with 
events connected with the city and the eoiinliy during groves of the lofly and graceful or alligator-pear, 
its conquest by the Spaniards; liut^ of ils niimiiments orange, lemon, and citron trees, and the delicious 
and its people, we have scarcely aiiv dcrcriptioii.s taken iji'madiHn or Iriiit of the passlon-llower, \vhich hangs 

on the spot by eye-witnesses. M.inv Iiave writleii on I’'’""''® I”’"''"®''"'’- each of 

these g'irdens runs a clear cool stream from the nioim- 

thc subject ol the shipwrecked Aztec t"' an tie.iuiiig 


tains, th^ plav of whose walcns gives an inexpressible 


the worn paths round the nioiiiids of ( lio ala, or ufnielody and fVesIniess to the soft blue skies 

through the ruins ol Tlaseala, but the eycli.pcan „|' Ilwiiviaii evening after the sultjiy surtiicatioii of 
remains of old Peruvian eivilisataui v ere Ictl almost the noon. 

without personal iiivestigatioa lill the j.resent d.iy. j From Pisco, .sinking into the interior, Mr Markham 
Mr .Markham, a gentleman of gri-al, eiilerprisi, and I •urn- I at lea, at tin* foot of the Clonlilleriis, where he 
a fellow of the Koval (leottriiphieal Soei.-tv, lelt that eoniiileted his airaiigemeiits previous to ascending the 

, i 11 1 ' ‘ . * .1 1 • 1 <■ ,1 niouiitaiiis. Uis first care was to provide himself with 

what wa.s really known rcspeetiiig the In.-dory ol tins . , , , i , - E i , .. , 

•' I- *1 ,• ii 1 avine, elioeolite, alnionus, raisins, dulees, biscuits, and 


1 emarkahle people was little iii comparison willi v, hat 
might he learned by an intelligent tilivelier unde, taking 


spirits for liicl; his second, to find a steady and trust¬ 
worthy guide. He seems to have had no difficulty 


a journey over the perilous passes ot the Aiiue.s, and m this, a tjnu'' re' finmending to him a respectable 
visiting in person the ruineil temples and palaces of niiileteer empUned in the trade of carrying ptsco from 
the Inca kings. Aei'ordingly, from a. pure t' irst for the vineyards of lea into the sierra or hilly districts, 
information, and a desire to inv'cstig.ate the nn.tal.s and ' dhe wine aivi the spirits Ve.*? eonveyo,;! on mules, in 
traditions reltitlvo to this extraordinary race, he left I kmat-skiii striiiped ofi; according to the 

■r. * , . A t 1 Ji 1 ^ i.’rhiiroiis prav'tu’u ol tlie countrv, irom t no uniortunnto 

England m August crohS<'d the li.Lliinus of i i i * i si • v « ; *1 + *1 

_ ® ^ r r. 1. . V X* 1 , I nnirnal wliilst auve, uiiuor lljo impression that the SKiiiB 

Panama iii October loUo\uny, and, attor :i W\\ da\s ,, , proourod an* r'iro dundde. 

steaming along the coast, arrived at Lima, the capital Wlien a full st.fi ‘’provisions I ’ been laid in, tlio 
of the old Spanish power, and now the seat of an a.secnt began. At ifi st, the roint lay llirough p.astures 


independent republican government. 


on which fed grou|)s of eiittle, Iiorse8,'*aiiil mules; then 


From this point, his pnirncj' properly began. It is Ihrongli an tio'olialiited defile, bordered by lofty stone- 
it our purpose to give a description, of tliis most terraces—the 1 ngmg-gardensAif the aiicifnt Peruvians 


beautiful region, luxuriating in every' variety of 
climate and scenery; abounding in mines of silver. 


—strewn wif. ii gorgeous tapestry of heliotropes, 
verbena and scialet salvia; now it wound along the 
crust of a hid, or entered siAie green and fertile ravine, 


gold, copper, lead, tin, coal, and mercury ; rich in ovL.rvpread with fields of potato and lucerne, till at 
herds of cattle and flocks of alpacas and vienguas, icngtlfc it reaelietf the alpine village of Tambillo, 
which yield an inexhaustible supply of liides and the' firA resting-place for the night of our traveller 
fleeces of silky texture. Our intention being to shew and lii\ gnido. Early the next morning, ho was 
what new light he lias thrown upon the ancient on Ins way, fof the summit of the pass_ had to be 
capital of tho Incas, we prepare at once to accompany gained before evening. He traversed spacious papipw 
our traveller along the sea-coast until he diverges to covered with grass, and gradually rising one above the 
..L « 1 * 1 -• i. other. Down and across them torrents dashed in every, 

cross the Corailleras and penetrate into tie punas or di,,,,tion. ,Tn tliese elevated wildernesses, if these high 

table-lands of the interior. table-lands, green with vegetation, may be so cali^ 

From Lima to the seaport of Pisco is a journey of the'graceful vicugna roamed about in unrestrained 

- _liberty—the chamois of tiie Western world. As night 

,,, aWoached, the scene became wilder apd wildeh' The 

or level spots, jammed in, as it were, 

a.Si»rkiittin, F;R.a.s. Umdon : Chapman and Hall. 1858. lotlw.uiffs, and covered With snow, succeeded tepidly 
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each other. Rivers of water, swellei by a thousaipd exposed piles of merchajiidise, consisting of fruits, 
falls, that broko up the jilaiil at every step, burst dfvvn. vegetables, cloths, and wearing-apparel; whilst llie 
deep gorges, some towards the Atlantic, some towfirfls'i citizens and peasants passed to and fro, examining tlio 


the Pacific, e * 

> At length the goaf of that day’s labour was reached 


goods and making their purchases. Ayacucho boasts 
a bruYC riice of patriots. In the plain on which it is 


—not a (Tittago or a hut, l)ut a, cave, or ratlier situated was fouglit, in 1834, the battle between the 
overhanging boulder, projcctiinj from the face of a soldiiTS ^of the revolution 'and tile forces of Spain 


perpendicular cliff, in a narrow nrt-ine darkened fiy 


‘cided the indcnendencc of Peru. The road 


frowning masses of black rock capped with snow, betw'een Ayacucho atfi)' Cuzco W'as similar to that 


When it was entered, the interior was discovered alread 
to he full of water, wilh drops (]ri])pii)g froA the greate 
roof/' The ground outside was covered with a long iiowev 


tween Ayacuelio a*.T|" 

ilready traversed, exeelt that vegetation attested the 
;re!iter»teinpiriiture ot the climate. We will not, 
iowever,Y'lciail tlie mountainous ravines, down which 


grass, wet with tliawing snow. 'I'lie night was dark, waterfalls and eatavaels thundered; the beautiful 
and, to add to tlie discomfort, no tire was to he jilains, dottcil witli Indian villages and farmyards; 
'obtained, the spirits refusing to igiiife in that high the fiMifiil abysses, spanned only hy a slender bridge 


region. A cold repast of rliiioiids and raisins was 
■fHBrefore the only meal our traveller could procure 
that night; as for a bed or si one fo lie down upon, 
there was iTt>n»,,^to be found Ih.at was not cov< roil 
withe the long wet gras'^, .and half-frozen, h.ilf melting 


I of ropes, that Mr Markham had to traverse. It is 
.siiffieuait to know that at length he reached his 
destination. 

,A\'lien Maneo flapae founded the ciiipiro of the 
Incas or Cliihlreii of tlic Sun, in the elcventli century, 


snow. Accordingly, as onlj resource. Mr Itlaikliaiii the boundaries of his dominions scarcely exceeded 


patientiy leant Ins head against the neck of Ins nniie, eighty miles sijuare. umy mountains, burying their 
and in this standing posture strove to obtain a sliort, giant suniiftils in tlie region of perpetual snow, 
repose; litit to^no puipose. As (he iiiglit wore on, rose in every direction. On their lower sunny slopes 
the wind rose, the snow fell tinekii, the darkness nestled many a cool and fertile valley, and many 
deepened. Tlie iiiorning aiiproaehed, and a Icrriltc an open jiateli of table-land; whilst still higher, on 
storm of thunder and lightning burst fortli, kindling tlie grassy ledges of the rock.s, thousands of silky 
the cragg.y peaks with flames of fire, or r.iUling among vicugiias and alpaeas grazed inulisturhed. Eastward 

_r_^>1.. _ i.. i....,.. t-, * *i./_^ .i,.,*-.:../.. _.i;_ 


eighty miles sijuare. Lofty mountains, burying their 


them from luundclc to pimiaele above, or booming 


slrelehed tlie iiioiilnjia or forest-distriels, abounding 


the valleys below. The appearance of the sun. liow- hi tl'c finest tn-es and the richest products of the 


ever, dispelled tlie gloom, and as it continued to rise, 
the storm wpre away. 

•The hig-liest point Mr Markhaiii had to mom.l was 


richest zone, and tutored iiy iiic noblest rivers of the 
world. At tilt four extremities of Ins empire, facing 
ihe north, the .south, the cast, and the west, Maneo 


than the ascent. Precipices, 500 fciT ])er[iendicular, 
had to he skirtbd, wlicie the iiatliway was as slijiperv 


aga'inst tlie rocks, the otlier liuiig over some fearful 
abyss. Sometimes the track—lor road it coiiid ecareely 
be called—ascended a stonc-staiiease, eaeli^steji of 
which was seven or eiglil leet Idgh, with thin narrow 
ledges, only siifli,eiv'nt for the sattacious mule to put 


only ten or twelve feet sejiarateA tbi'iii, am! (hen a fei 


perilous bridge, which liad ,to be traversed; wliilc a 
cataract, some* 600 or hOO feet li, iieat'i, tinn.dered 
and foamed over a bed of fallen and b'-oken hindders 


gained. The descent on the eastern siiic of the < 'ordd- < ':ip:ie erected a palate.', and defeiiiled it with a fortress, 
loras now commenced, and thi.s was even nioiv perilous the Imlwarks of his empire. In the eeiitro of Ids 


po",sf,s,^'ms lie fi.vcd his perniinient abode, and built 
around it tlie city of Cuzco. This was the cajiital ; 


as glass, and so narrow, that, while one foot grated and at this seat of gt'vermiieiit ruled, for four ceiiturieK, 


that noble race of iiiei. princes who extended the 
bmiiidilnes of the kingdom till they reaehed from the 
equator to Chili, ami froni*'tlie Amazon to the Paeilie, 
aivi filled it wnli lliilt high and magnificent civilisa¬ 
tion. the leiiiimis of which still exist in the stupendous 


the tips of lier lioofs in. Sometimes the i.iass. s ol | monumeiitsrof ihe country, and the legends and songs 
projecting rock approached each olli^ so i'lo.>eh-, tli.it j of (lie peasantry. 


Cuzei) is placed high above the level of the sea, 


rough poles thro'.vn acruss from side to siile lonned a and is 300(1 leet lotlier than the Great St Bernard. In 


any part of Europe or North America, hills at tins 
great elevation would bo jierpetually covered wilh 
I a mantle of snow, desolate and iminliabilable. Tlie 


Descending further, vegetation agaia appeiired; flower'= I iiroximity of Cuzco to the equator, however, tempers 


of most exquisite colour lined the rough side.s of the the cold of that great .altitude, whilst the altitude 
paths, iiiid (leep green patches of potatoes oeeasio.’^^ly teiiqiers the heals of the tropics; so that the inhabi- 
checkered a more opqji space of fc'bfb-land. Towards t.iiits enjoy the softness and beauty of an Italian 
evening, our traveller entered a plain busy with rural sjiring. The city itself, though long the seat of the 
life, and rested ftiorc for the iiiglit. A.s he left it in ISpaiirsh rule, preserves many of its original eharac- 
the mornin^i he passed hy long tiles of Tiidiaii girls teristics. The houses are Imilt of stone, with the lower 
with their arms twiiiorl around each other’s waists, story constructed of the solid and imposing masonry 
tending Uteir flocks and herds at pasture. of the lime of the liiuas. The streets run at right 

The first town of any iniportaiiec^ii the road was angles, anil iiresent long vistas of massive buildings, 
Ayaeuelio, situated at tlieVoot of a precipitous moun- rendered interesting by their air of antiquity. On 
tain, from the crest of wliieh it looked like a flooring the north side, the Sacshuiiman Hill, 'divided from 
of red tiles, interspersed among a lorest of fru^-trcea. the iflountain behind hy a deep ravine, rises, like a 
, In the centre stood the plaza or great square,/hntain- gigantic staircase, abruptly over the city. Here stood 
. ingonoiiesidethccathedral, cabildoorcourt-t^use, and the palace of the first Inca, and here now stand its 
the university. The other sides wcre'lbrmed of stately magnifieciit ruins. On a terrace, faced with stones of 
numsions, adorned with stone columns supporting every coneeivahle size and shaiw, fitting exactly one 
setnicircular arches, and surrounded on tlie ground- into the other, is a wall with eight recesses, afoot tJeep. 
floor by long and shady colonnades. These were In the centre pf' the lower wall, a mewadd or siren, 
private residences. In this area the marked was held, now much defaced by time, is carved in relief on a 
and on_,8Uch occasions it presented an animated and square slab. In one of these recesses, a steep stonc- 
pietUiwSsqu^ appearance. Indian girls clad in grrifceful staircase leads up to a second terrace. Here are ruins 
draSSefcvfiP^the most brilliant colours—the peculiar of a similar description—parts of a very extensive 
o<wt«^ of th» country from a time long antecedfat building or liuildings. They consist of a thick stone- 
days irf Kzarro—seated themselves ben^th wall, sixteen paces long, and ten feet and a half high, 
^<^{e parasols of matted grass. Before them;^ |^cy containing a door and a window. The masonry is 
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adminiMe. The stones are cut in parallelograms 
of equal heights, hut viyying in length, with the 
corners., so sharp anil flue, as to appear only recently 
cut, and without any kind of cement, so exaelly fitting 
in, that the blade of a knife could not he iniroduced 
between them. The door-|)OSts, of corrc.sponding height, 
support a stone-lintel, nearly eight feet iii length, 
while another stone, six feet long, forms Ihe step. 
The foundations of buildings ff\)’ still bo traced nearly 
thirty paces eastward, and rebind tlieso rise three 
terraces, built in the rough le of nicsonry used in 
the lirst •wall. i 

lu the thirtceiilh eent> ,-y, the groat wai.ior, Inea 
Viracochii (the Ko-am of the Sea), erecled a stronger 
and more I'ornndablc fortress at the eastern end of 
the Saeshuaman Hill, .and immediately above the palace 
of Manco Oapae. There are three .slone-faeed lerraees, 
rising one alaive the other. The finst, fourteen ieet 
high, cxtcnd.s in .a semieircnlar foro! round Ike liill; 
and hetivcen the first and second is a sjiace siftne 
twelve feet wide. Above these, many earefnlly heyn 
stones lie scattered on the ground, sapporling fliree 
crosses, lu its days of glory, tliis eita'^el eontamed 
three towers, connected by snhtorraiiean ii.issagc--, now ! 
blocked up or destroyed. On the south siile, the posi¬ 
tion is so strong and impregnable lliat tliere wa.s no 
necc.ssity for interfering with nature’s own handiwork ; 
and on tlie iiortli side, a steep ravine jiroteets tins 
fortress, except for a few paces, vhere a Bhi,gle stoiie- 
hrea.stwork—still in a good .state of preservafiim—h.is 
been thrown up; hut from tins ^oiril lo the western 
extremity of the table-laud, a disianee of 400 p.iees, 
the ground is open, and undefended by any natural 
bulwarks. From this point, theij, t)ie Tneas '•on...tmeted 
a Cyclopean line of fortification—a .. ork, observes 
Mr JVlarkbani, whieli fills the mind with asto. idunent 
at the grandeur of tlio cone option, ami the p Tfect 
manner of its execution. It consi.sts of three walls; 
the first .averaging a Ikig^ft ol i‘i, 00011 feet; the 
second, of sixteen; :iild the third, of i'ourteeii-■ first 
terraee lieiiig ten paces '.eead, and the second eight. 
The walls are liuilt with s.alienl and letiring .angle.s, 
tw'enty-oue in nuinher, and correspondmo with each 
other in each wall, so that no ime point could be 
attacked wiUiout being commanded by the ottiers. 
Tile position is entered by three doorways, i-o narrow, 
that they only admit one to pass at a time. Itut the 
most marvellous part of tliis fortificat'ou is the liuf.e 
masses of rock of wdiicli it is eonstrueted, soa e of tliem 
being sixteen feet in heiglit, and several varying from 
ten to twelve. These are also made to fit e.xaelly 
one into tlie oilier, and form a piece of masonry .•ihnosl 
unparalleled in soliditj', beauty, and tlie peenliainy 
of its construction, in any other part of ilie world. 

About two miles from Jama-'I'anibo, on the western 
frontier of the empire of Manco Cajiae, are tlie ruins 
of another ancient palace of similar coiistruetion. They 
arc situated on, or r.atlicr consist of a lofty terrace 
faced with stone, coniinanding a fine View of the ]ilain 
and valley beneath. Two walls alone remain : they 
are of limestone, with tlie blecks of various shapes and 
sizes, delicately manipulated, as in the Saeshiiauian 
palace. But the most curious and surprising specimen 
of ancient Peruvian architecture is the remains of 
the fortress of Oilantay, a little to tlio north of Cuzco, 
in the Valley of Vileamaya. A ravine descends from 
the bleak pampas of the Cordilleras to tlie vailey, 
and at the point of junction rise two lofty massos of 
rock. On the eminence on tlie western s*de is a smail 
plateau, strewed with the abandoned iflaterial for build¬ 
ing. Six huge slabs of granite, each twelve feet high, 
and, like the rest we have described, cut with perfect 
exactitude, stand upright, joined together by smaller 
pieces fitted between them. Near them, other blocks 
have ajreafiy been arranged, so as to form the comr 
mencement of a wall, but all of them of amazing 


qjagnitude, and Admirably dovetailed together. Behind 
tlift- wall, and further up the sleep sides of the nioun- 
tailj, numerous buildings, foiir^nicted of small stones, 
prastered over w'illi yelkij' mud, still exist. Those 
li.ive gable-etids and apertures for^ doors find windows, 
and, westward, .a tbiuking w all rises fre>A the level ofr 
the ]ilain nearly to the^uimmit of the bill, tbifs defending 
tile fortress on thi^ side. On the easierti side succeeds 
a tier of terraces, tlie highest of winch is approached 
by a handsomo doorway' witli aii enormous granite 
lintel* 'flic wall of tlii.s terrace is built of jiolygoiially 
sliaped btonts, fitted like the others, .and containing 
se\or;i! recesses. When the inner sides are tiTpped 
with the finger, a ringing metallic sound, it is .said, 
similar to tiiat produced by the rising sun on tlie, 
statue of Memnoii, is heard. In front of these worl.s, 
a Ibgbt of well-iMiislriietod terraces, sixteen feet [' 
and laced with masonry', leaibs down into the plain. 

Nor are w'e leis struck wligii wc eont'miilate the ‘ 
skill and power I'.xlubiled in these rta.ii‘';iiis by' the vast, 
magnitude of tlie blocks made use of, than bf the 
distance from winch llft'v wrfu brought. 'J'lie nearest 
qu.arn, it is aseert.lined, from wliieh the stones coulj^ 
liossihly be obtained, is nearly five miles off, and on 
Ihe otlier side of a liver —.1 deep and i.lipeluou.s stream. 
J|''ioiii tbi.i ijuarry', liigli up the face of the rnounttiiii, 
they were conveyed down to the brink of the river, 
across il, aoil then along its banks to tlie foot of the 
foilresf. On the roail, two iinmen^ blocks still lie, 
w'hu'li never readied tlii'ir destination. One is nine ieet 
eight inclies long, seven feet eight inches broad, and 
four feet two inehe.s dei'ii; tlie other is twenty feet four 
indies in length, fifleoii feet two indies iiebreadth, and 
lliree feet ,si.\ inches in Jeptli. ll. is difficult to deter¬ 
mine', at thi.i *elistan''e of tilin', tlie toohs by wliieh the 
Jnilians’jiolistied, or the maeliiiiery' by which they 
moved tlie.ie ma.vses of stone'. 'J’l^e bloedes having 
grooves tiiiee or four inches deep cut round them, it 
.s.'ems a fair dedueliiin that they everei dragged by 
11 '] ■ , probably on nillers; and it lias been suggested 
thiic il'c fine smooth surface was given to them by 
rubbiii’ otliiT stones with a powder upon them, and 
by means ol an inrb eonlaining silica, tiucli, obse'rvcs 
Mr Markliam, is tlio present state *if these wonderful 
mins—giant flbrts of a race of men whom no diffi- 
eultios emild / .itnt, j.nd whoso half-achieved ambition 
it seems tfl have been to turn the Andes themselves 
into terraeeii pleasure-,gardens and eyrie-like fortresses. 

Let us add, that ll'C «ke|elies of society and otlier 
ligliter poruons of the volume will fijc found higlily 
agreeable by the geiier.al reader, wliiie tlie liistorical 
iiisquisitioiis v dl please in no ordinary degree the man 

'learning and ihe antiquary. 


THK MODERN ST CAIL'HERINE: 

s 

.V 1 MAKOK or A I’lCT-UKB. 

H * 

Vkxtiiuh wi^h me, gentle reader, into a portion of the 
great metropoh j; permit me to lead you through the 
liaunts of tile aliens in'*Leicester Square, past the 
Ranoptieon and }lr AVyliTs, ‘ the gorgeous palace and 
the ^'ciit globe it' If,’ into a little street which thence 
coniiiTV lieates with tlio Strand. It has not the air of 
liereditVy grandeur and past magnificence; no torch- 
exliiiguiahers project before doors at which sedan and 
coach were w'ont in olden times to take up and set 
down; no liigh black windows scowl there in deserted 
state, tljrough which the light once flashed from 
chandelier and mirror in the niglits of ombre, basset, 
anfl quadrille; nor is it aristocratic now. Its principal 
iroductions, as we may see and smell quite easily, are 
nions, republican serials, recl-herrin^s, old hooks, and 
clothes; yet it is in this place tho^ first scene 
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of our romance is laid, and your fl.'St introducti<pi 
to St Catherine must needs take place. And. i^hy 
should it not be so ? ‘The drama of real life cai* ^)e 
acted witliout the theatrical vestments, and, alas! too 
joften withoutl.any vestments at all; and for a saintly- 
heroine, -wltifire better shall -we look for her now-a-days 
than by the poor man’s side ? I niake no npolofry, 
then, for introducing you to ]51.ank Street, and espe¬ 
cially to the book-stall on the left-hand side. 

It was ten years ago when 1 first stayed my footsteps 
at that dingy shop; its contents consisted chiefly of 
odd hack numbers of obscure periodicals, bound up 
together with the same misplaced economy that 
'actuates him who ainalgainates liis ‘A 15 Cs’ and 
‘Bra dshaws the paintings ill'io w'lth-which tlieinterior 
was hung were mostly liideous daubs. 1 was soon 
satisfied, aniLupon the‘point of passing on, wiicn, a.s 1 
tnriifU my Iiead lo go,,a iiictnrc upon the oiieii door, 
which had liithcrto heensvt oB oy vision, concentrated 
at onci my whole attention u]ion it in joj’ and admira¬ 
tion. I myself have little or no artistic taste; one or 
two waterlt'oloui' paintings of scenes that arc di'ar to 
me, adorn my little room, for the sake of their assi\ 
ciations rather than their merits; along with sonic 
engravings of Turner’s Italian works, to reiiiind me, in 
the noisome cily} of summer and blue skies. My few 
artist-friends, indeed, make merrj' at niy utter inaluiil}- 
to pick out the geuiis of an exliiliition, excejU lor the 
crowd surroiundiiig tlieni; hut, I w'lis certain and 
Jiositive of the worth and beauty of the jew-el in this 
dunghill. It was the lull-length portrait*of a woinaii a 
little past the jirime of life, not heautilul, tliongli lull 
of grace; with a pit 3 ’ing fondue,ss in tier hazel ej es, 
and an assuring smile upon her lips, which seemed to 
breathe consolation and olfer siiceinir Iroin the ilirly 
and cohwohbed canvas. Tt w-as elearlj' no work of tlie 
old masters, nor any imitation of them ; but tin blacks 
had blow n down uiion it in its exposed situation, and 
the rain had attempted to ‘clean’ it in its oir-luuid and 
academical style, and every ilirly arn^hat cnti-red the 
shop must needs have given it a tcolourliigi and ‘tone’ 
for months, so that it looked almost as well as Item- 
brandt’s own. With a llushei^ cheek and auxiims voice 
most nnbccomiivg in a ^'ircliaser, 1 ash^U iti price. 
‘Twenty-live pounds’ was the griid’ repl^-, given like 
a piece of govcrniuent intelligence, over whieh he., llie 
official, had no sort of control. The aniiiial knew l,*ta 
hooked, and jerked me quite res,ion.elcssIy at once, 
instead of playing wifii me off' aifil on. The money 
was as far ahove^what 1 was justified in ^pending as 
henealh wliat^I felt to he the true value of tlie picture. 
It hangs opposite to m# as I WTite this, and, poor as 
I am, I liave refused 200 guineas for it. To all my 
questions ns to liow, when, arid where i!e had purchased 
it, the dealer refused to give any sort of answer. Tlie 
picture was there,-he said, to he boiSght or ‘let clone’ 
—n very vulgar expression—as I thought prow; and 
the most 1 could extract from him, -was not ^ sell it 
-within four-nnd-twenty hours. 

'’Putting by tlie business I had in hand, I betook 
myself to an accomplished friend, a painter by nature 
as well as by profession, and returned with ^fim to the 
sliop. At first sight, lie thought it w'ondcrful tliat such 
a porti^f,^uId have hung tliere for a day withoht a 
pwrohfliw; but when we took it down to examine 

‘Sely, he/ound a Vorld of faults: one hand wfs 
skywards, ahd the other closed round fojpe 



object which we could not for the dirt decipher; the 
elbow was tixi foreshortened, and tho fingers out of 
joint, he said; tlio drapery, with most of the acces¬ 
sories, which were few enough, was yet unfinished, 
and the clouds w'orc certainly what he denominated 
‘ spongy.’ 'riie face -was, how'ever, without a flaw, and 
it seemed to me as if that wonderful effort had taken 
the painter's whole aJAation, and cxiiaustcd all liis 
skill. The frame was uftly, and sufficiently unsuilablo. 
When J, had paid the money, however, my friend 
offered m^ I..35 fur the purchase, to tho intense disgust 
of the dealer; and I drove oil’with nij' prize homeward, 
exulting iu its possession, and with not a little of the 
satipfaetion, so pardonable in a Briton, of having 
made an exeelleiit bargain. 

I spent tivu da^-s in the careful and judicious 
cleaiisihg of my' prize: every hour I gave to that 
cinploymeiit drawing inc closely to the exquisite face, 
begat a warnu-r interest in the painter, and iu her he 
had portrayed. In tlie left-hand corner of tlie iiicture, 
and at tlie ‘hack of it, there was written tlie word 
‘ ('A-iiicni.vi;,’ and ‘1815’ for date. It took me time 
and pains to get that much intelligeuee, for letters 
and ligiircs had been carefully'painted'Over—.and that 
' was all. But three inontlis previously, then, in all 
' prohaliility*, the aiiUiur of tliis work was living. 

With my curiosity more sharpened than ever, I 
returned to the diiiHvy sliop and the uiicoiumunieative 
j salesman. A little golden argument persuaded him 
to give me the address, in Seven Dials, of a certain 
little Jew, who was a broker and a bailiff, and kept 
a slioy) _,that had all its goods turned out upon the 
pavement, as if he hud been serving an ‘ execution ’ on 
himself for practice." lie swore, olijeetionably, tliiit he 
knew' nothing of any ' (.'atheniie, 1845.’ A female 
figii.e, such as i had deserjbed, hut with no name, he 
had indeed disposed ofjately, to my friend of Leicester 
S(|Uare —wiio did not make so had a thing out of me 
after all—fop si.v-.uid-thirty' shiHings, without frame, 
lie thought it. not a bad stroke of business. It was 
part of tile elfecls of a poor painter lately deceased, 
j and had been disposed of with other almost W'orthless 
jirojierty' of his. Now, here was a noble seliemc of 
mine knocked on the liead at once ! 1 had intended 

lo have been the patioii of an unknown hut mighty' 
genius. 1 had pictured myself as the, tree to whiel* 
his delicate and sensitive nature, like a parasitic plant, 
should cling; 1111(1 to which, after venturing its tender 
limbs on tliis side and on that, and meeting every¬ 
where with rude repulse, they should return for 
new strengtli and consolation. I —who could feel tlie 
power thougli'-l had it not myself, • the cherishcr of 
the sacred flame, although myself uneonsecrate—had 
intended to have placed the laurel-erow'n upon hi.s 
head -wlio lacked one subject, .and to liave proclaimed 
him soTcroigii wliora not one voice acknowledged. 
Alas 1 I came too late; hut not to hear his history, and 
tlie history of my picture. 

The Jew said there were yet other paintings, but 
not -worth any man’s removal: I might sco them in 
the lodgings where tho dead man had ^welt. With 
my heart heating higli at the thought of rescuing the 
works of some new "Velasquez from desecration, I 
accompanied the broker to a neighbouring court, and 
up three pair of stairs to a small garret. There was a 
sky-light in it certainly, but ik did not look like the 
painting-room of a great artist of the modern time,. 







The 1 ^'omaii of the house, a loud expectant person, 
vaa loquacious enough concerning her late lodger. 

‘ A young man he was, or leastways not an old man ;' 
maybe thirty, but he looked forty ; always a painting, 
painting, and drawing, and humming to himself, like ; 
had no name except Mr Richard, as ever she heard on ; 
nobody had ever asked aUoiit him ; and ’twas twelve 
months, coineXlhristmas, sincolie’d lived there. Didn’t 
think he had any friends but'Scr son Jackey; didn’t 
know what he died of; didn’t know anything, except 
that she was owed a matter of six-nnd-forty ^hillings 
by him, and tliat she wnis a poor lone widow', and 
couldn’t afford to lose it.’ 

Her ‘son Jackey,’ .i rather pretty curly-headcd boy 
of eight or ton, w as examined and deposed : 

‘ Know' Mr Richard very well indeed; didn’t knoAv 
his surname; didn’t know what “surname” was, him¬ 
self;.liked to see him paint, whicli he did beautiful, 
very much ; was ver}- sorry he W'as dear], beefluse he 
had promised to paint a picture for him, .lacleey, winch 
he began, but being dead, of eoiirsc could do no mure 
to it.’ Picture produced, wherein the same masterly 
hand was reeogni.sed here and there onlj*; not a good 
likeness, but the details admirably imi! carefully 
worked uii. ‘Was quite certain ilr Ilielianl bad 
never spoken of .myhody liy name, except of las, 
.lackey’s, mother—perfee.tly certain. Now llip gentle¬ 
man mentioned it, remeinbors that Mr Richard did sav 
over and over again, and many times, ‘A'atlieriiie! 
(Catherine!” Used to speak to a. picture of a woman 
in that manner which was sold at t^ie saUa He used to 
do sumniul or other to that pielnre i very day : parti¬ 
cularly retnombers fetching him it. a.s Mr liich.iril 
lay a-bed d 3 ’nig, that he might w’'.le sum mol at the 
back of it.’ 

At tliis point, .lu( ke 3 ’'s narrative dissolies teaI■.^ — 
wlicther at the uistigafion of liis mother, wlio perceives 
‘the stranger gentleman is a friei ,1 of the deail geiiile- 
nian, and is eome to see icr righte.i,'or on hi.-, ov, u 
aeeouni, I cilimot tell. ’I'l’cie are a gooi. many 
iiilfrained pictures ahoiit *lhe room, small, hut un¬ 
finished; a pretty eoimtr)' sefne or two. e\ideiitly 
from nature, and a few portrait', aiipifentlv from 
menior) ; luit nothing to be inentioned in the same 
breath witli the ‘ Uatliernie.’ A rather large historieal 
picture, just skelehed in, the intention good aoil 
evident,, hut the ligiires i'lditlen iillv drawn, it seemed 
searcely pos-sible emild liave been the work the same 
hand; little sketches—all clever--pritK’ip.i.’v of the 
humorous sort, were scattered hero and there. The 
whole convinced me that their author was one wlio h.id 
not given up existence without tniieh struggling; had 
tried every branch of his profession to gam a lii-eli- 
Iwod, and that suflicieiitly well to liavc siieceeiled 
almost in any one of them. That rthnont had ruined 
him. There w'a.s talent, genius, even perfection in many 
things; but there w'as listlesstiess, e/i/iwi, and despair 
in every one. But the ‘ Callicriue V’, 'I'hat was no 
‘ clever’ perfornntnee, no ‘ excellent attempt,’ no ’prentice 
work of anj' kind ; and liow he could have painted that 
was an enigma I was determined to solve. Woman 
re-examined, deposed—that tliere were bundles and 
bundles of letters burnt by Jackey, at Jlr Kiuhard’s 
desire, as he lay a-dying. A* few, not burnt, that she 
had opened, in hopes to find his friends, in order that 
she might recover her rent and other matters, had 
the names at the end of each cut off or carefully erased. 
I could have them all for a shilling. So I invest that 
capital, and ^jromise to call again ahojit I ho pictures j 
and rewarding her for her information, and the Jew 
for his assistance, I return homo with my second 
purchase. , 

I had no doubt, in my own mind, of the propriety 
of examining these letters: it was, I persuaded myself, 
with tiie intention of discovering the friends of this 
poor' artist, and of rendering up to them the effects 


vthich would ha^e a value, in their eyes, greater than 
iivHhose of a stranger, for it could not be but such 
' a|iuan ns he must have h.Tl friends at one time, if not 
sympathisers. Besides thki, I confess ^ny desire to 
discover the original of my ‘ Catherine ’ passed all 
hounds. >' , * 

A sm,all packet oS letters it was, that* had either 
been transmitted by hand, or from wliidi tlie directions 
and post,-marks had been e.arefiillj' erase(l—some of 
them apparently of recent date; hut most of them, 
to judge by the worn-out edges of their foldings and 
their faded‘characters, w ritten ye.ars ago. 'l’hey,wero 
in no order w hatever, and had been taken liaphaziird, 
as the woman said, from a heap of otliers. Here 
is one yellow with age, and searcely to 1 e deciphered^ 
the oldest siirel}' of all: Jhe handw'ritiiig is u woman’s; 
hut not resembling tlie poet’s deseriiition— - , 

As when a f.ehl oC coin bow-, all its c.ai’s hetoi'C the 
voai mg Hast; 

blit decided and distinct in evij-y letter; * 

‘ Dii.vtiK.sT Rn’ir,iKi>—1 am .sony to iind j'ou so 
ea-st down ly jour lather's resolve ; 1 do not tliink it 
less iiiislakeii than joii do, but it yiiist he obej’cd. 
Set j'oiirseH’ steadilj- to work at tins distasteful matter; 
An your very best at wlialever cost. Depre.ssioii and 
irksomeness you must expect ; disappointment and 
disgust, indeed, j'ou aie like enongli to teel; but you 
know one wlio sorrows jet more deejilj', tlirmigb whoso 
heart atiliction mii't strike hrst eii' it reaches j’ours ; 
and the blow' slioiihl bo surely broken, and the pain 
aliated therehy. 1 do not write to reproach you as 
forgelliiig llii.% but that j’ou should open still more 
j-oiiv gre.it heart to me, atiil suffer me to hear .a portion 
of ils (jveiy Imnlim. No, l.’ieliard, jou are right 
iiideeci, that niomy is not a worthy cud of life. You 
maj' liave advaiieed a great way, aiidp ehnibod a noble 
height, without iiiereasing your income hy a shilling. 
Without elevating jour "position” by .a huirbreadtli. 
itu .lot, however, arraign jour father lor his opinions ; 
your iiath, tor a eerl.iiii distance at least, i.s whither be 
p.riiits out for you 1 know' how jour ej’cs lire fixed 
upon tile prospects it leads away from—what luiunts 
ot jdeasantncs.s, wlial vales, and slrealiis, and niountain- 
tops It shuns; ''ow luird and stony is the way itself; 
hut genius ,tr' e genias, should be bom thrall, Richard, 
j and vassal still to ilutj'. h'or a twelvemonth,, then, 

I go a-huckstering with all jour might; after th.at, it 
will he tio^' enough t5 tiirow j ouijself upon j’our 
fatliei’s good sense, as well as natural kindhiicsa. 'VVith 
; "'ganl to t'le entire abaBdoiiiiient of I'lir 
' I I'fust deelioc to 2 )lay the t.lein Mentor at all ; it is 
right that si h a noble gift as vours should be 
thrown away. * i tiee is a no rsity with art. It 
has no ahejimee, I’mt only ret'togre.ssion or iiniivove- 
mi nt. D( 'lot, liowever, let it iiitcrAipt your practical 
duties, nor I' t your-nia.ster ? (wJiat i.s the superin- 
teiideiit, niau..,,er, head and fjprit of tliifjilaec you are 
going to, e, tied '/ j—j es, nor let your old master— 
Titian, t’o; i\g"i«, or Michael Angelo, lot us suppose— 
have oeeasion to veport jfou given to pictures, when 
j'onr whole soul should he absorbed in prints. I have 
left t,rfl' my sermiV you see, with a most undeniable 
pun ; but, under the mask of Mr Merriraan, you 
cannot Vll what p sad counteiiunco I have concealed. 
Be sure,* dearest boj', I know the struggle that must 
needs bo going on, the pride that has‘to be broken, the 
vision to be dispelled, and the happy summer-hours to 
be fruitlessly consumed. 

I thinkiithe view of the Near Lake admirable. How 
kind of you to imagine the boat-house where I had 
always wished to liave it, among the willows under 

t chalk-cliff! You have heard, I suppose, yemr 
in has got Lymeton; he will be almost as riem as 
will be. I hope your good paiple don’t abuse 
-before you, at least. They must do me mtttdi. 
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■wrong yet bofore I forgot past kindncifees; nay, was ).t 
not tlirougli tbom, indeed, that 1 first knew yon, fny 
Ajwlles, niy Zeuxis, my*l’aul Veronese!—Kver, deaft^it 
Biuliard, mosf devotedly yotirs’- 

«' A loving lik^or, indeed, was tins, and yet not the 
letter of a’lnver—about sucli a.siinpie matter as tlie 
cboiee of a proft'ssion, as it seems, and to one upon the 
tlireshold of tlie great woilil merely, witli youtli, and 
health, an<f riches (in prospective, at least) upon ins 
side. No very tr.igic Inismess—a lady playhj^if at 
Mentor with a yontli v. lio faneies be eas I'liint, and 
bclieVes biinself to be a e.niiiis. 

This runs in the same hand, hut to anolher and 
sadder measure. Years must havi' intervem d la tween 
"these two, but the beginning is here, an always, 


Uichai'd.’ ‘ 

‘ Deakust HiciiAiti*— Ilow could yon have taken 
this sad step without liiy knowledi;bi* 1 do not a.slc 
j to bj, consul led, 'lO be^thouglit wortliy of direeting 
I you; but surely, deareh^.you *,nght bate Inntul— you 
! know bow slight a liint nould lihve suflieed—roineliimg 
j Wnted at this total elnmge in your fortunes. St) you 
I have left your home, east olV or casting oil"—it matters 
I little now—your worldly hut loving fatlier. 1 I'ear it 
j was done suddenly, rasldy, most undutilully ; but it it 
I done. My dear boy, k. 100 will go but .a very, very little 
j way towards your niaiiiteiiaiice, willioiit considering 
I the cost of pursuing your profession, and as you say, 

; 80 i fear it is, there is no hope nor possibility of more. 
Good Heaven! from the dolieaey and splendour in 
which you have been brought up, thi.s will be a bitter 
change; but'sinec the die is east, now is llio time lor 
us to put in jiractiei' (hoso tine jireeepts of fnigality, ol 
honour, of independence we have so often syi/keii of. 
I have been aniassiiig—not saving, dearest Jlichard, 
but simply setting aside of my siiperiluity—yellow 
gold, like a female (.Irnsus, for these ii,ve years. I hai'e 
positively no use for it—in this lioiise, i have all 1 
i want; and “shopping,” you know, was never one of 
ray woman’s weaknesses: there is, therefore, L.ttOO or 
I 60 , ■which y'ou have only to ask for. Say “how 5'ou will 
have it,” ns the banking-people do, and it shall ho sent 
to you. AVith rc|tard to your exeiirsiori, 1 liavo the 
highest liopes of it. Early and U>ij^ rain or sliiiic, 
under every possible variety of fuature, study the Great 
Motlier. J don't reeonnneiul AVales, simply’ because i 
know you would come here, if 1 did ; and 1 would not 
see you, dearcijt JSielian^ loV worlds. hair and 

eyes alone, quite uiniulcd by your dreadlu) senliiiicnts 
and rather vagabondish occupation, would I'riglUeii 
these prim people into—sending for tlie constable, '.'liey 
would not keep me another hour in the family', “itjii^?o 
very genteel,” as tlie song snys;,^iiiS, O Zeuxis, you 
know it would nevor So for us Unh to be seeking oiir 
fortunes at tlio tame identical time. No; try tlie 
English lakes; and for .a burn—a “beck” iiAliese parts, 
by the bj'—tHerc is noi^ equal to that midway upon 
the west side of Tliirlmerc. It is not frequented, and 
scarcely even known indeed, and ecunpreliends every 
description of stream-seentry. There are cheap and 
cleanly lodgings thereabout, and even a room that may 
be maiie to be a painting-room. I*do not recomiiieiid 
historical efforts; tlie e-xpense, too, is now b^oine a 
matter of pananioiint importance. , Hid I jj^t weep 
■with you upon tlie rejection of “Tlie Wilderness!” 1 
tove read that these things must happen, and alway's 
have happened, to the greatest men; but it seems 
a cruel business. If we could but have taken “the 
eommittee" to the very spot—the glorious, untrodden 
solitude, where nothing but your pleasant accents 
“ sang to ttie stillness”— the very wood of Arden, w^iere 
we read the ancient play so fitly—surely they mu 
have hung your^picture in the best place of the mid 

bower of bliss for Eoudoners to long for i&i 
■;j^*>I^y June. But I daresay they would hive 


picuickod— this committee—after all, there, ayd eaten 
iiam-sandwiehes and drank, stout. They hang your 
picture? No- as you say—hang iheni! My dear, 
dear liichard, we are both well-nigh friendless; but I, 
who have been so long used tj) fight my way, and put 
my feelings out of sight, am no worse off than I have 
ol leu been: for you is ni'y "great anxiety', for you my 
only sorrow. T pray foyvently that yoti may neeom- 
plish your noble nspira'A-iis; you are right in thinking 
your eiilliiig ii divine out. Your works have ever been 
a coiiifqrt to my hc.art, drawing tears to refresh it 
from tlie |ileas.aiit spriii;ls of memory. Ho not, do not, 
dearest bov, take this rejection so ill; do not even 
despi.so the advice of “tlie wliitc-waistcoatcd.” lie 
nieaiil it kindly', and at least knows what takes with 
■siglit-sceis. AVrile to me. Leave no stone unturned 
ill order to be reconciled to your father; sacrifice 
jinile, iiiclniation—affection for me even, dearest, or 
rather \hc cxprcs.sioit of it—give up all save truth 
anil the niissum wliieli 1 douht of even less than you. 
--.Ever thine'- 

A very long interval, by both external and inw'ard 
evidence, niilst hate now intervened ; a strange resolu¬ 
tion to be vondered at, if not to be bhiincd, is here 
adopted. 1 iiiy.self have by tins time arrived at the 
belief that ‘ G.itlKTiiie ’ can do nothing wrong. 

'Mv Dr.MiEST, DEAiiT-.ST I?()Y—I sliall glvc up my 
situation a*, once. I have—1 think 1 told you—been 
eiek ailil tired of Ibis sort of life this long while; now, 
whatever you thinly ahmil it, 1 do not consider myself 
either too old or loo ugly to marry, and marry I shall, 
and tliat speedily. AVe women are. as you know, fickle 
to .1 jiroverh; and 1 iugiii to think better and more 
kindly oi' Sir Gilliert tlian formerly. I ilutter myself 
I have Jiong ago dispelled your suspicions about the 
worthy knight, and that tins will eonie .as a surprise 
to you. Hunger! Gyvod God 1 that my Tiichard should 
have been brought to tlihsl Threatened by rude uncivil 
bauds, too! 1 swear to you, my woman’s teeth set hard 
when I road your letter. ‘ 

I thouglit 1 saw auilin that noble brow first raised 
fri/in your iavouiile occupation to greet me as I came 
amongst yoqr stall G' people, a dependent and witbout 
a friend: the stern, hard father still so proud of you, 
tile doting imitlier, the fawning friends, the obsequious 
servants J saw the park, the hikes, and even the 
little pony winch the heir—my starving Richard— 
wliieli till! lieir deliglitc'd in ; your kind sweet sym¬ 
pathy, your anger with the insolent and erUel, your 
scorn ol nieaniiess and duplicity; the opening inind 
so naturally rich, so stored witli wit, and poetry, and 
romance, so ignorant, my' child, of sordid things! 
More tlian a motlier did 1 love you, yet as a mother 
only. Tliey thought I wanted to be mistress of your 
land. I do not vex the dead with vain reproach- --I do 
not blame the living for their lies ; for all they thought 
and spoke of me, they have my pity only; but for the 
wrong they did to thee, to thee, lilbhard, the curse 
clings to them from a heart that never cursed before. 
A’'our cousin will not give up an acre of your land. 
Ask him not; suffer no humiliation, no refusal, from 
such as he. I know him well; and had I told you 
what I knew of him, aitd what he dared to speak of 
in my ear, he would not now have breath to name 
himself by your father's name, nor life to spend in the 
enjoyment of your heritage. 

How long a space, how dreadful a step,'between 
your two last letters 1 AVas it kind, Biehfiid, to keep 
mo in suspense* so long, at last put an end to by the 
realisation of my worst of fears! I enclose a mere 
trifle; I have no power to anticipate my pay-day, or 
it should be more. How blessed, how glad I feel that 
it will soon be in tny power to sgt you out of reach of 
these liidcous wants, to emulate in some little measure 
! the numberless and graceful kindnesses I hare received 









so lonir from yon. You need not mention him when oJ |inding wher? this jewel hides; I have done all I 
you write, dearest. There'are some subjects I cannot coi d do, without disacrc^able publicity; and at last 
rightly and with propriety discuss even with your own 'l psblish the whole .story thus.* The sad recital, thus, 
dear self. Write very, very soon.-Your anxious and sweet Catherine, may hnp!y»reach you at last. Patient, 

devoted’- • . , jiitilul woman ! 1 fear this hair isicray, ^d these eyes^ ] 

The preceding must have -been instantly answered : dm, by this time, th.at glow so glonmdly.forth from | 
the following letter is almost of the same date, hut Kiehard s eniiyas. 

w'rittcn very rapidly, and ill p*yy;tu.ated: . — -- - - - -r- 

‘Peakkst HicnAnn-D o >t write to me such 'I'lIIt DOtiS Ol' C(tNS i' ANT! \^OPLE. 


the following letter is almost of the same date, hut tdy loehard s eniiyas! 

w'rittcn very rapidly, and ill p*yy;tu.ated: .— --- -- -r- 

‘Deakkst HicnAnn- Do >t write to me such 'I'lIIt DOtlS Ol' CDNS i' ANT! \^OPLE. 
things as these unleas you want to kill me : ^ do not Tr is hot till some time after arriving in Const anti noplo 
saeriflco myself, I do not perjure myself, tl do not il,at the traveller e.iu thorouehly enjoy his slay \Jiere. 
eommit evil that good may come: indeed he is 'i’hcre is so much to bo seen, and eveiTthing is so 
not as you dcseribe him Kich.ird ; it is tlic worst i.ou ! .mil strange—such a eonlinued noise and bustle, 

I picture you ever painted; if Sir Gilbert had heeii a sneli a ).niltii>lieil y of races from ail ipiai.ers g.itliere,> 
ghoul and an ogre instead of only a iin'gistrate and togn iher, with Iheir varniiia eostiinies and dialeefs, th.it 
a deputy-lieutenant, you could not hive used worse f,,;- a nlnle he is cotiipletely hewildiTcd. Put 1 .,. .ww 
expressions; oh, Hiidiard, Itieliard, how eaii you Iiave liy, when the eye gets aceinstoined to the apparent 
tlie heart to write of ‘'siii ” and ‘'bIjhhh.” t„ 2 confii.sion and eait dislmguihli a'lid exju-i eacli object 

shall he a faithful and dutiful wife: 1 have loid ir.in '-c•parat^■ly, it bieomes no siii'il! aiiftisenient to tjhIcIi 
how 1 feel towards you—as much at least as he could the passer.s-iiv. and T/^iJirk ta* chaniercnstics of each 
understand of it-.md lie is not angry.^oiily 7 d-ires-iy natimi; hew ilie 'I’lirk tnovc.s on uilh his calm, grave 
thinks us very fooli.sh : do not talk ahoiJt “his dirty fucc—tlie l‘erai.iu iiiereliant, with slieepskiii (112)— 
money ;” do not hurt my feelings ; whether adopted or Armenian, with heavy steji— the busy Jlreek—llic jew- 
j natural they are now mine, and joii must think well of jiorter. with .sallow skin, shabby heard, and torn and 
him henceforth as the liushand of her who loves yon ,^irtv tra/c/i—anil, la.stly, the Frank, in round hat and 
best on earth. I return to your last letter, hut one, for varnished hnols. 

your very sorrows are less dreadiul than your anger; The beautiful situation of Con.stantinotOe is not more 
the picture of tlie “Island ” sold for a sovereign ! It proverbial tbaii tlie iiltlimess of U« streets. Thcro 
is enough to make one distrust almost, a I’rnvidcnee: is a .story told of an Knglislinian, who had heard an 
how touching too that story of^thc portrait! i\ly exngger.ilc'd report ot tlie ill odour of the city, leaving 
poor dear Kiehard, with the fat rich peoidc, trying to Houthainptoii in ins yacht for the 2inrpose of visiting 


c.atch his worshijiful’a expression: what an awfullv 
bad bu.sincss you must have l.iade of it 7 can well 


i!. After a voyage of two mouths, lie arrived at 
Scn-aglio Point; and tliere, putting up Ills telc.scojic. 


imagine ; you did not sjiarc liini a iiiinpie nor give him l.iy-to f*ir an hour and examined the magnificent 
a hair too much, ril miswer for it: were it mg for tlie i.rospcet; he then e.ave ord('rs to weigli anchor :ind 
pity of it I eojild laugh at joii, my Zeuxis; f do return by the-Darilaiullos. • 

not think hmrerer i/nn coiiid errr joint i tjuud ji-irh-ail; lUit, reader, do not yon follow ins oxarnjile. It is 
i }-ou never seemed to me to Iiave yoi.r heart in wni k tne', Coiislaiitinople doi's not |>o“sess either the clean- 
I of that kind and without lltas little eau ho no : J imi s or the comfort of our Eurotiean towns; l)ut, 

I saw jonr little story in llie magazine, standing ont lakoinv word for if, these dirty, unevon streets, turn- 
Ij from among the fables and e(fin[iilations lilu' a fair ing aiiA twisting in every direction, expamlmg and 
j| statue amidst third-rate casts : I reeognisi d tlie idaee eontr.ieting as they go, sometimes leading off into blind 
;j and cliaracters be sure, and your own dear self in alleys—one of tbeni silent and dcsi-rftsl as tlie walks of 
j every line of it. I li02)e that ('m|>loyment may he a a necropolis, wd‘oits long whitewashed walls, spotted 
I crutch to J oil, but most of all that you may not need here ami lief with Swimlows barred on the outside; 
j to use it: I look to see j ou standing j'ct erect above and its neighbour 2ierha2)s so erow'ded witli ]ias 8 engers, 
I the crowd in a day wdieu, whetlier It. A. fo'low your tliat you must elbow your way through them, with 

j name or not, it shall lie of little matter. I)r, not write their ii.asIr 'iK'ooks' and eoi/t'eetioners’, stalls emitting 
I ! VI/^iv fi<x«iSK V'lV* i «• /avr/vT-^l^vvi ^*..1. _1 ... j. _ 1..1 _ a .!.. _ _ 


before you hear from your ever-loving’- 

never wwote -he never heard : that was his last 


fat odouis enough to sicken ) on— the absence of any 
' iml of vei’.hle upon tlie carriage-wny, hut insmad, 


in him, and on his part, too, must iiave deeply loved ’r-time-their legion of dogs, stretching 

again. Love, ‘ uore ideal artist he than all,’ ami love themselves 01 v in the sun Ifitc so many lazzaroni— 
only, as it seems to me, could have given to the I'*® •i' ' ohstruels a tree passage through 


‘ Catherine ’ its perfected grace. Through 

These dead leaves that keep their green, 
These noble letters of the dcwl. 


them; all liies’ ahings, added to tlie diversity of dress 
and language, are, in theii^way, not without a certain 
romance, and of n kind nut tlie less attractive that it 
will toon be done way with. As civilisation spreads, 


all Richard’s works are interesting and dear to me. so the nictii-csque dwindles. The sharks of the Bos- 
His picture of the ‘Near Lake,’ siiokcn of in the first phorus Kive given place to the steam-baat; the turban, 
letter, has a lino Elizabethan house in the background ; to the fez. ‘ l^l wager you,’ said an Armenian to me 
so I sent to all the London estate-agents, in hopes of lately, ‘ that before two years are over, the Turks will 
discovering its whereabouts, from which I could of be wearing liats, and drinking wine with us during tlie 
eoprse have fot the rest. It ccrtainTy.is ipom nature; Ramadan.’ If that day ever arrives, then farewell to 
and if equal to his representation of the ‘Beck’—a ohlTurkisj. 

most spirited rendering of the Thirlmcro stream. And even the dogs are beginning to disappear— 
known well to me—a very truthful painting. I have portentous onienl They have &n driven away before 
put many advertisements in the papers, containing .all ^lie advance of tho Europeans, and have nearly <dl 
«iie needed, if once the eye of love should light on i^iraigrated to the remotest bf the Tiirkish quarters, 
them; I have also, with small success, made acquaint- l^re they found kind hands to give»them th^r daily 
gnee with half tho Sir Gilberts in the land, in hopes fcM, to nurse their females in their accouebementa, and 







to guard their young from the inclemtncica of winter; 
and even persons wlio, carrying their solicitude 'for 
their canine protege's t» the borders of tlie grave, Ig^e 
them legaciijs in tlieir wills. But, notwitlistaiiding 
this, the Osmanli reckon the dog, like ,tlie pig, an 
"unclean aijinn.1, which to touch is to he defiled; and 
therefore ho never admits him within the sacred pre¬ 
cincts of his home, altlmngh ho still considers himself 
the naturaj protector of all sucli of the species as find 
refuge in his quarter. Benevolence is placed by the 
Prophet as the chief of all the virtues, and Ids folfcwers 
exergise it even towards the lower animal!^. 

One day I walked, side hy side with a Turk, down 
the long street tli;it leads from the hazanr to Yeni- 
•Djaoni (the new mosque), when we came upon a troop 
of dogs, which were lying all along hy the wall so as 
irtrimpt our passage. My unknown companion 
immediately left the footway, and proceeded along the 
road, rntlier than disturb tlieir / (V/'.-sand seeing tliat I 
imiljated his exarftple, IjC turned to me and said with 
emotion : ‘ Thou liast tlj^hearf^ i.f a Mu.ssulman ; may 
tliy end lie hapjiy!’ ’ 

• Anotlier time 1 saw two Osmanlis talking gravely 
togetlier not far from a Imtelier’s stall. One of them I 
knew from lii.s turban to he a mollali belonging to the 
highest class of magistrates; and the other a]i])carct 
from lii.s retinue to lie a no loss distinguished person. 
The butcher, meanwhile, W'as busy throwing out the 
refuse of ids stall to a dog wliieli was reposing in a 
gutter hard hy. The elattcr the bones made in falling 
awakened tlie laz> mdmal, which slrclchcd out Ins paw 
languidly to draw them towards linn ; bid. tiiidmg that 
he was unah'ic to reach them in tln.s munncr, gliiltoiiv 
gave way to indolence, and he eiirlcd himself round 
again to sleep. Llpim seeing tld.s, the ni()llali,,wlio had 
been wntehiiig tiie wliole jiroceeding while apjiareiitly 
listening to his friend’s discoiir.se. leit him abruptly, 
pushed the hones with his foot within reach of the 
dog’s .iaws, and then rcturiieu and eiilnily resumed the 
conversation. 

While we lived in tlie neighhourliood of Pera and 
Toph.aiic, great nunihers of dogs thronged tlie'.strcets, 
wliere they also resided; and tliose of 'i'opliane espe¬ 
cially, iinaeeuBtorfted to the apiiearance of a Puropeaii. 
never faded to haik after us us we«jjj^ssed tin: mosque 
in tlie evening on our waj' hoim. But ti^say merely 
that they harked after us, conveys very little idea, of 
the disturbance. If only one dog gave the signal, a 
simultaneous hpwl, issuiag }rom the tii^oats of tlie 
whole band, wms caught u]) liy the e.anine inhalutaiit.s 
of the neighbouring mahalla,, and jirolohged, in dismal 
tones, growing fainter and fainter, to the most disliinl 
quarters. But their especial antipatliy was nianr'i^ d 
towards the English, in whom tl^-y Seemed to smell 
an enemy instinctive!^; and, truth to tell, the sons 
of Albion, by tlfeir frequent assassinations, bore no 
trifling part in tlic effort to clear the streets of Pera 
of tlieso dirt/'tliough ineffensive animals. 1 knew an 
Englisli captain wlio went every evening for a game at 
wliist to a iiouse in one of these street*, and lie made it 
a nile never to return to his sliip, whieli lie usually 
did at about one or two o’clock in tlie morning, without 
having knocked one of tlieni on thoTiead with ai> iron- 
shod club lie carried by' way of a w’alking-stiek^and if 
ajjy niglit he aiifortunately lost at play, tliejFtwo or 
three paid tiie iicnalty. ‘That’s alwri^'s omf loss,’ he 
used to say on each oeeasion. In a sliort time, not a 
dog was to bo seen in tlie long street that leads from 
Perft to Tophaiic, and he had then to change ins route 
in order to keep up his practice. But the alafm spread 
to every quarter; and one day when lie went into a 
little narrow street of Galatu, attracted by the ^lls 
of the enemy, four individuals threw themselves upo« 
him, deprived hjiBi of hiff club, and sent liim away w«/l 
mangled. • Jr 

At the present day, you will scarcely find a sinfle 
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dog in the quarters inhabited by tlie Europeans; want 
and tlie inclemency of the season have finished the 
work of extermination. The few that remain in Peru 
and Galata are civilised ; they will not hark after a 
Franlo and make no distinction between a Christian 
and a Mnssulinnn : tliese i-re the dogs of the new reform. 

But still there exists a small number of refractory' 
dogs, wllich protest by ;i voluntary exile against the 
innovation of new thcfil'es: tlicsc individuals cherish 
all tlie old prejudices fgainst tlie giaours. Bike the 
(Iclts wjio retired into the depths of Armorica to escapo 
submitting to Roman domination, so Itiey fly to tlie 
solitary quarters of Stamboul and Eyoub, to mourn, 
in eomp.iny with their friends the dervishes, over the 
decline of Tslamlsm and the triumph of the infidels. 
Wo to the Prank who rashly ventures alone into tlie 
streets of this vicinity', peopled witli myriads of dogs; 
the mere sight of ins Jiuropean liut and coat rouses 
them th fury 1 

Vliese ha\o al.so retained all the ancient customs of 
tite race. They' live in separate bands, keeping up a 
friendly intercourse, with the condition of not invad¬ 
ing tlieir ni peetive territories; and this condition is 
insisted on, because eaeli band is fed by the inlia- 
bitant.s of the place where it is settled, and tlierefore 
every intruder is looked upon in the iiglit of anotlicr 
elaiinaiit upon till' yiulilie bounty to the prejudice of 
tlie eoimnnnity'. The rule is never broken, tlierefore, 
e.xecpt Ill V'Vtraordiiiary' cases. One day I witnessed 
a reinarkalil" scene from my' window, the relation 
of which will not nidy give a curious trait of eaniiio 
manners, but also tells very favonr.ably for tlieir 
natural intelligeni’e and goodness of lieart. There 
was a large ojicn .spafe before my window', laid bare 
liy tlie liand of an incendiary, and into this space 
there liqunded one morning two dogs, giving ehaso 
to another wliii'li was wounded. llalf-a-dozeli dogs 
which were lying iirtiong the rubhisli sprang up upon 
witnessing this invasion oT tlieir frontiers, and threw 
thcinst^ves upon tlie eni'iny, wliieh, after a furious 
eonlliet, they put to fliglit?; the Mounded dog, mean¬ 
while, .shrinking into ?i corner, and tremblingly'wait¬ 
ing Ins fate. 'I'lie i letors diew round him, and each 
smelt him ii' turn and then tliey withdrew together, 
and .ippearcd to ho lioldiiig .a council. One of them 
then leit tlie others, and went up to the stranger, to 
wliieli lie pul some questions, and leing apparently 
I satisfied w itli Ins answers, led liim away' to iiead- 
quarters, wliere lie was regaled with a bone. On the 
evening of the same d.ay', lie was enrolled as a member 
of the society.’^ 

T TJ E II A U N T E 1) M A N. 

In the year when Saldanha, naturally of a 

fierce and iinuglity temperament, and goaded into open 
rebellion against Donna Maria, by what he conceived 
to be tlie uneopslitutional beliaviour of the Comte do 
Tliomar, was spreading insurroction*" at the head of 
both regular troops and lawless freebooters tlirough 

more than one province of Portugal, Mr S-, an 

English wino-merehant of large property, was residing 
in ids* trim country-lioiise, nearly' midway between 
Santarem and Lisbon, to‘rest awhile from the fatigues 
of an aniinnl onslaught upon ids account-books. At 
that period, tlie capital, though far from being in the 
hands of tlie rebels, was, nevertheless, deemed very inse- ■ 
cure, especially by merchants and others, whose places 
of business we^e* therein. Predatory tsoopers crept 
stealthily about among tlie orange-groves and cork-' 
.woods wldeh skirted the beautiful city; and the sleek 
burgher who quitted it for tlie country without some ten 
or a dozen stout fellows at ids back, would have been ‘ 

* This article Is tranSlatea from 'a HtA'ary notice in the 
Jtthmtnm t’raMfait; but wo have mitlaid the nuiuiier, Snd 
cannot refer to the work. 
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at once set down as lineal inheritor of the pluck, if not 
of'the Cid, at least of Goasalvo de Cordova. Under 
tliese circumstances, it is not at all surprisinR tliat Mr 

S- should have preferred keeping what sums of 

money he had immediate ^cswioii for at his villa rather 
than in Lisbon ; trnsting*to fcie unoflending seclusion 
in which he lived, and bo Vis high character ns a 
merchant of integrity and ^od sense, who never 
troubled himself about politic f for an exeni])tion from 
those visits from tiic Portug; ese ‘ moss-troopers ’ so 
reasonably dreaded by the ii.’ighbouriiooil. 

Having occasion one morning to send dovtn to tlie 
capital between L.700 ana L.800, for imiuetlnitc re¬ 
mittance to a house abroad, bo d(\spatcbed .an old 
Knglish servant with it, lamself un.arnicil. m order to 
avoid suspicion, but attended .at a respectful diatanee 
by several others a^ell equipped, and used to such 
bard service—one in particular being a ninsenlar old 
Spaniard, who had scrveil A\ith dislmeiiou in tlu*^ranks 
of tlie Carlists. 

They had made nearly h.iif the jonrne}' in perfest? 
safety—the bOariT of the valuable burden ambling 
quietly on in advance, and the rest iltapneli a dis¬ 
tance, that, without seeming to belong to him, llun 
might ride to bis aasislani'c as .soon as the}' saw him 
exposed to any danger—and had.arrived at the eom- 
mciiccmcnt of a tortuous declivity, wliose windings 
between the rocks on cither side could not but occa¬ 
sionally hide the former from the view of Uie latter. 
It was during one of tlie'se intervals of seiiiiratioii. iv Ineli 
was necessarily longer than the rept, tli.at our escort 
in tlio rear was suddenly st.srtled by the sharp, clear 
crack of a rifle through the riionimg air. ISpurring 
furiously forward, they at length came upon their 
quondam comrade, prostrate in the dusi, with a buliet 
through his brain, whilst Ids mule, of eonr.se gj^/iw.s' the 
all-important valise, stood quietly cropping the M'liiit 
licrhnge that struggled fhrongh he > reviccs hy the 
roadside. Qniek as lightning, one id' the servants 
di.sniounted and raised the head of the corpse, vain 
endeuioiiring to trace sigift of aniniiitioii, nhilst old 
(lomez flew down the pass at tiff.' head of the others; 
but, alert as they were, they eiriorgeil from it only 
in time to see dasliing into a thicket far ill' tiic dark 
figure of one of tliose rntliless marauders, siqiposcd 
—not without reason—to be in league with the leio- 
lutionary juntas We ’■.ceJ Iiardly add, that all 
pursuit, tliougli promptly made, was perfecti v *'riiilloss ; 
and the disappointed retainers, baftled at cvc'-y turn, 
disconsolately witlidrew, towards evening, to lay before 
Mr S -the recital of the morning’s discomfiture. 

Now, Mr S -, being a sober, sensible Rnglislinian, 

on receiving tins intelligence, did not stamp, or swear, 
or tear his hair, or indulge in any of tliose jiractical 
eccentricities wldcli arc ordinarily ascribed, under the 
circumstances, to orthodox Lusitunian hidalgos, hut, 
finding that his servants had really done everything 
in their power, refrained from blaming them at all, 
and turned into tiiat glorious grumbling state of sulki¬ 
ness so generally incidental to bears witli sore heads 
and Britons with grievances, lie inwardly registered a 
solemn vow that he would next day lay a formal com¬ 
plaint before the authorities at Lisbon, mecliairically 
went through tlie process of'dining, kicked his dog, 
scalded himself with hot coffee, smoked a cigar, and 
went to bed. Arrived duly at Lisbon, lie found things 
in so precarious a state, that many of the tribunals 
had actually suspended their functions; and, after 
trying for many days in vain to get p hearing from 
some one connected with the government, left Lisbon 
in intense disgust by the steamer for London. 

Now the usual quarters of Mr S- , when in town, 

were the T-- Hotel, not a hundred miles from 

Covent Garden; »nd thither, accordingly, he repaired 
as fast as a Hansom cab-horse, with a strong propen¬ 
sity for jibbing, could convoy him. Determined to 


tUrow off in En^and, at least, the mortification wliich 
instate loss had very naturally oceasioneil to liim, he 
*plyit»ged at once into so foaiful # series of balls, parties, 
concerts, and theatres, tli.at bis tablets for engagements 
■forgot tliey had once lieeii whiV’. Soon after his 
arrival, lie went out one morning about *hojiour when 
visits begin to wax fiihhionable, to cull op an old friend 

in U. Square.* Just .as he was turning into that 

region of downger-duehesse.s, lilighted Wins; statesmen, 
mill foreign amhassadors, which lies westward of the j 
nentr.fl ground of Hyde I’.ark, a gentleinuii walked p.ast 
him, giving rapid glanec at liini as he went, hy ;»and 
on Ins fuming U]) the stops of ids friend’s house to 
ring the hell, the same countenanee veered round for 
a second iiispoi tion. After a long dial with his friend,* 
in whidi he failed not. as,tlic reader may well imagine, j 
to dwell dismally upon his losses in T’ortugaJ; 'W'fj'* 
saniitered out for a turn round the I’ark, whon, on 
rendiirftr the eorder of the square, in the third i 
time, eneomitered th^ inquisjtive ftontleman h<^oro | 

incntioned. ‘t'onfou'/fivtl’ sjid IMr S-to himself; 

‘ the fellow seem.s wonderfully siriiek with mj' appe.ir- 
anee; perhaps ho thinks I’m Lord .lohn Ifussel], or* 
Laron Itrunow, or some other distinguished noh. I’m 
sure I eonldn’t be more stared .at, if I Mad squared the 
(Irde or diseovered tlie philosopher’s stone!’ This 
inquisitive genlleniaii, however, was nnexeeptionable 
in his own ajipearanee. He was a very genlleinanly- 
looking man. attired m neat inorning'Hlress: lie had a 
pair of wdl-hriished s.andjf whiskers, e.xpressive gray 
eyes, with a slight nervous Iwiteh, upon closer inspec¬ 
tion. of the musdes in the face, light hair, a fine intel¬ 
ligent forehead, and a f.iultless montli ’ and nose: 
altogether, he was the ver 3 ' model of iiroprict.y, ami 
had (lonljlless quite forgotten liim.sclf when he slaved 
at poor Mr S-. 

lie it known here, to .all whom it iisiy concern, that 
.St the T- —- Hotel there is cverv evening, at six 
of the o’doelc, :i very eoinfortable tahle-d'hote, whereat j 
.s.,ni. twenty or thirty individuals, regardless of 
dj'spepsia and delirium tremens, eijt end drink a great 
deal more than is good for tliemselves, or necessary for 
tile support of the establishment. We do not intend j 

to include in tins category Mr H-who was really 

a very ahstemioi Jtian ; but Mr S--, notwithstand¬ 

ing, did, on,tb evenbig of the — of October 18.^-, 
find himself at one of these reunions, .lust about the 
time wlien the liquids tj'cre lieginniug to circulate 
around the '#ible, lie was disturbed i» an animated 
conversation with the gentleman on liis right about tlie ■ 
C' rn-lawB, bi the blandest of all possible appeals for 
(.he ;:pistard-pot by the gentlenian on his left; and on 
t.' ' tg to band it i liini, he once more recognised our 

friend with the siihi whiskers. TL .-ertainly tliought 
this very strange: otit thinking Yliat after nil it might 
he a iiieru ■ nnoidence, he entered iSto a slight con¬ 
versation wit*' him, and was iiltirnatelj' very much 
pleased with li.iving been seatjid next td*so agreeable 
a comptinion Time passed on, and he had almost 
forgotten the snn ly whiskers. 

• Do, for goodness’ sakej look sharp. S'-, and 

como down,’ cried (Japtain M‘M-, as he walked into 

Mr S- —’s room •' tlie T- one morning. ‘IVc 

been v liting in that antediluvian coffee-room for 
nearly i\ hour; and you know I’ve*many places 

to call a* before lunch.’ So down came Mr S-, 

•and out went the two friends on a regular round. '• 
In passing hy Wilkinson’s in Pall Mall, Captoin * 

M‘M- recollected that he had a new sword to 

purchase; si) they turned into the shop, and were 
soon busily engaged in handling and discussing the' 
relatSve merits of sundry delicate pieces of work- 
ntanahip, specially fabricated for the protection and 
dtistraction of human life. Sdarccly had the captain 
d^ded, and they were still leaning wVer the show¬ 
room table, when a step was heard ascending the 
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atairs, and in ■walked—doubtless to pajohasc a swoTj], 
for he had broufjht one up from the shop below—*the 
gentleman with the sandy whiskers. , i 

Poor Mr S-glared {ound with a look in wliihh 

surprise struggled hjrd with disgust for pre-eminence:, 
'out this wag hpt all—the eliniax was yet to eome. A 
few eveninjjs after, he w'ent to (hue with an old friend 
whom he had Known at Lisbon, and, there met several 
others, both J^irtuKueao and JCnglnsii, wlio had n, eon- 
nection witli his business and that of Ids friend abroad, 
when, on entering tlie dr.iwing-room, he foiind,»,eare- 
lessly leaning against the inanlel-]iieee, at.d fiuiiiliarly 
chatting 'with the host, the iiinii with the .sandy 
whiskers. 

, This was too niueh for llesli and blood to hear; and 

BO Mr S-, possessing these eoiiipoiieiit p.'ii is, eould 

,, it no loiiyer, and resolved nn the lii st oplioi'tunity 

to question elosely his nijslernnis and unpleasantly 
uliiquittnis friend. It ti’iis nhserved by all whosilolieed 
hinn that. iiistead»of being jovial and talkative, as was 
Ills Wont, he reinaiiicd* .siieiit^,J.yd moody thronghoul 
j the whole eviaiiiig. wTien tt.e party broke up, he 
4'Cinaitied until he saw Kul'iis leave tin- rouiii, and then 
I suddenly quitted it .after liim. In a iiionient after, 

\ they were slaiiAiiig togetlier on Ihe piiveiiuait. Air 

! S- was tlie first to speak. ‘J>y what right, sif 

pray, do yon dog niy footsteps in this in.itiinTi' J 
insist upon knowing immedialelv.’ 

The person inh-rrogiiled siiuled gently lot an instant, 
and then replied ; ‘.Km-uso me, sir, if 1 Inive in anywise 
given you otl'enee in the oeeulioii of uliat was to me 
. an iinperalivo duty. Wliat I have already’ seen, has 
so fully’ eoirvineed me of the fifsity of the eliarge 
made against you, tiiiit further silence and mystery 
oil the sulijeet are unne •essary: ami J rdiall only he 
too glad lo he released Irom ail atlend.ioee lipen yon 
for the future.' . 

lie then proeeedeil to inform iMr S-that he had - 

by order of Lord 1’—■-■, who at that liine lield the 
seals of tlie Loreigii Olliee—diligentiy watched him 
day and iiiglit for a fortnight, as he wa.s .supjiosed to 
have eome ovi r td this eounlry for the jjif pose of 
forwarding iirms and ammuiiilioii lo the innirgeiifs 
j in I’orfugal ; aiiS hehend to have already suiiplitd 
Uiem with upwards of I..70() in i^'d cash, fn one 
(tecond, tlie idea Hashed aero.'.s ^Ir —’.s niiml that 

the I’orliignese government had i.aaijitiffvd l.is hills 
I and notes lioiii the iiisiirgiail.s, and tints iniagmed him 
I to be aiding; ami ahelliiig Its foes. I'^jrlhw ilh. the 
I, morning after, lie proceeded to the Koreigii (fiiie'. 
ij and, after a long interview with Viseoiint I’ - the 
[j whole matter was cleared up. Prom what then i^rans 

'! pired. Air S-gathered the following faetij^ihe 

i murderer of his servant, more hgiient than tlie rest of 
[ 1 his tribe, at once niiidft over the cftileids of the v.ile-e 
li lo the revolutieuarj' eoiiimitlco then silting in the 
ji neighbourhood; tlies-e gentry had devoted' the money 
It to the jiurefcase of vt^-ious wturlike stores for then 
j tioops, and it w’as in the eour.se of this traiisaetioii that 
tlie I’ortiiguese government bad seized the pajiers. 
tbeiigli unable to punish tlici rebels, wlio luul mad'' use 
of them. Tlie Portuguese minister for foreign adiiirs 
iminediiitely ooiiimiinieiited with Ihc anibassailor at 
the eouit of St dames’s, and, after pointing/iut, as 

indeed iio believed, that Air S-bad alrcail^assisted 

the insurgents with money, requostei^tliat ftich steps 
«i might he taken as woulil prevent that gentleman 
J from any such praetieal exhibition of sympathy for 

tlie future. Lord 1“-, at the instigation of the 

Portuguese ambassador, at once put a well-known 

I detective on the track of poor Air H-; and bow 

! adniirabJystoft’performeil his duly, the reader alaeady 
, knowSStSi#!®® hero of this adventure—-n’lio is wqll 
the wine-trade, and by whom the above 
j qtoS#l4ancc» ji’erc detailed to the writer—lias lAn 
Qmh In Purtu^ since tlmt time; but we are happy to 


be able to state, that it has never again been necessary, 
on bis return to Loudon, f'o^ the British government to 
look after him as a seditions and restless firebrand; 
in short, that he has never since been professionally 
f'ollowei. by tlie goutlcmaYi with the sandy whiskers. 

• » ^ 

. T H R 4l‘0 NTH: 

H O 1 L N IjC A N P ALT ,S, 

A i' a recent meeting' of the Linnman Society, a speci¬ 
men ofrllie w.a.s presented wliieli had been 

imported* from the AVe.st Indies for the purpose of 
p.'ijier-making. Tlie llhro of tins remarkable plant is 
deseiihed ns a beautiful net-work; and it has been 
ii'ied, wlien bleaebed, for basket-work, reticules, 
jiieLure-fr.aiiies, and other oniameptal articles. Speei- 
nieiis of jiroduets from Nattil were ."ilso exhibited—a 
su'cies of berry {A/uiiiIht), tlic outer covering of which 
eoiittum; a iioiverful tiiiiiiui, and is used in the nianu- 
j 'fjfetiire of ink, wliile the kernel yields oil; a plant whieh 
! ainont; the iiatives is held to he a specific against the 
I etl’ects of sun-stroke; and aiiotlicr called the Toolhache- 
‘ plan! ( 'J'i(mlieA), 6:ud to he known on the frontiers of 
I Ciip', Colony. The sender of tliksMast, remarks: ‘Iain 
! assured fiy those who have used it, that a piece of the 
1 root riilHied upon tlie giiimi will loosen any’tooth, so 
j th.it the vilest may he removed.’ A small parcel of 
insect w.ax was also exhibited, the properties of which 
appear to he reimfrkahiy eiiiliiring. The Caffres use 
It when fa.diioniiig their hair into a coronet, and the 
torin IS retaiiii’d for .a long time wiihout renewal of 
the wax. f^cieiice will soon deteimiiio whether in these 
tlimg.s /ve may’ not have the small beginiiiiig.s of 
i valuable imjiorls. 

I .Mr Darwin, the Viiiincnl naturalist, is continuing 
!iD cxjieriiiient.T on the v'ltality of seeds, with a view 
to arrive .at d.Ua as to ,the distribution of plants. 
Among the points iiiwolvcd in tins interesting inquiry 
iii\ - tlio leiigtli et Cmc ill wliK’li a seed will live in the 
iiiicstines of a hir.l or other animal, and tlie eireiiiu- 
f-taiiees uiiiler winch it may he dropped in a distant 
pnt.e. and gernuuale: also, iiow long will seeds retain 
their vitality when flotitmg in the eiiiTciit.s of tlio sea'f 
Tiie last question is now’ under investigation with 
I .seeds collected ou tlu' coast of Nonray and at the 
i A/i re.'i, whither they liiid been drifted by tin: (xulf- 
i .stream. Another branch of the inquiry relates to 
the distrihiition of .ojieeies of fish. Naturalists want 
to know, for instaiiee, wlietlier the eggs of salmon will 
retain their vitality sufiicicutly long to produce fish 
w lien carried through varying temperatures to places 
wide apart. In one way the question lias been answered 
in the aflirnfetive by the pLseicuttural experiments 
to which vve have more than once called attention. 
Ifr Davy has noiv solved it in another way. He took 
impregnated ova of the char from a stream falling into 
Wind'ennere, and sulqgeted them to temperatures 
vary’ing from 70 degrees to 08 degrees. The result 
shewed, tliat the older the eggs, the better they 
resisted the heat: the youngest died in the first 
experiments. Another mode was sending ova packed 
in wet wool, enclosed in a tin box, from Ambleside to 
I’enzance and* back again—more than a thousand 
miles—and with like results. And such being the 
case w'itli tlie very delicate char, there is good reason 
lo believe of the more hardy salmon species, ‘ tliat the 
strength of vitality of tho im^ircgnated ovum, or its 
power of resisting agencies imfavourable to its life, 
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gradually increases with age and the progress of fetal 
development.’ . 

We mentioned some time ago, that the stiddcij 
dUturhances of the magnet witnessed af inagnetieal 
ohscrvatories in differente p.ilts of the world, <;nusod 
hy what are called mugnefiAstorm!., had been found 
subject to periodical laws." '^hey occur in perioils of 
a solar day, a solar year, and Vn solar years ; and in 
reference to the last, a contu ction has been traced 
between the storms and tlie ’evolution of the snots on 
the sun. Colonel Sahiuo now shews the sa«ie thing 
to he true of the iiiagnetie inclination and lolal inten¬ 
sity, as well as of the declination; whereby former 
conclusions arc coutirmed, and the science of mag¬ 
netism is so f^r advanced. 

The extension of the Ordnauee Survey to Scot laud 
has led to furllicr researches into that very diilieull 
(juestjon—the mean density of the eartli. JjieUtl'Uaut- 
eolouel James, superinleinlcMl of the survey, fr,iln 
observations made on Artlnn’s Seat, gets fiTt as tljo 
mean density; the astronoiner-roval, as we slieweil a 
few months since, arguing from Ins ])eutlwil'iin exjieri- 
ments made in a eoal-pit near Shields, sets it down as 
(J 5CC. Tile difiereuee is eonsidi rahle, and it can lie 
reetilied only by fuitlier oli.servat uiiis. About forly 
years ago. Dr Macculiocli selei;ted tlie St.iek llountaiii 
in Sutherlandshire, as the one m .ill Seotlaud l.est 
suited, from its form and liomogeneous stitieture, tor 
tlie investigation ; and Colonel James says, in a p.ipi'r 
read before tlie Koyal Society, that,he • ))urj)o.ses early 
in tlie spring to have the Stack Jilimntain surveyed 
and contoured, and to have observations taken for 
deterniiliing the nttr.iction of Hs He say.s. 

moreover, that ‘all tlie eoiuputalioiis iniineited with 
the primary iriaugul.ition—thiit is, of the (hdiiauee 
Survey—the measurement of .aris of mendiauf, ami 
the deteniiiiiation of the figure ai.! di •leiisioits o[ tin 
earth, are now eomph'led. and I,hat tie ae.'ount of all 
the operations and c.'.lculalions whieh have been . .der- 
takeii and executed is iiom iii the press, ami will 
shortly he in the bauds of tlie public.’ 'J'lus may 
appear to be very dry science, but those who i.re at 
all aware of the nature oi the work lure anmumetd 
us completed, ami of the importaiim to .i=i;ronomy of 
the (leteriniurition of the earth's density, wiU not. he 
iiidiffereut to lliq nioans hy wliieh it is promoted. 

Dr Guy has read a paper hef'ore the Siatistieal 
Society ‘ (In tlie Benefits Coul'erred hv Ilosmt; 's on Itie 
Working-classes and tlie I’oor,’ in which he shews that 
thousands, who are hy no means poor and destitute, 
avail themselves of tlie charily 'Biking the leturus 
of King’s College Hospital for fifteen years, Im demon¬ 
strates that the great increase in the luimiKT of patients 
cariiiot ‘ he accounted for on any other snpiiosilioii 
than that the whole body of working-men, tlieir wives 
and families, or at least a very eonsideral'le iiroportion 
of them, frequent our hospitals and dispensaries oven 
when not driven to do so hy want of employment, or 
previous exhaustion of their resources.’ Gf sixty- 
seven men in work whom the doctor questioned, none 
earned less than 20s. a week; thirty-nine earned 2,'is. 
and upwards; and thirty’ earned .OOs. a week and up¬ 
wards. Hence the charities at’e taken advaiiliige of hy 
those who are not properly objects of eliarily; often for 
very trifling ailments, and without first consulting any 
medical man. This seems to he unfair towards tlio 
subscribers ; and Dr Guj’, while waiting for ‘ a change 
in the opinions or habits of the workii^-cl iss,’ recom¬ 
mends a way by w’hich that class nifty be made to 
contribute towards the support of the hosjiitals from 
■wliicli they get ‘ the best advice,’ namely,.’ hy levy ing 
a small payment for medicines.’ Ho would charge the 
out-patients, at their second visit, ‘ one shilling for the 
medicine required during an entire illness,’ the really' 
poor to be excepted; and he believes from experience 


that the working-cl,ass will be ready to adopt it. That ; 
Slid' a measure should he necessary, is a proof, if | 
).anoj.lier be w'aiitcd, of what hiissofteii been insisted on, j 
that to multiply eliuritable, institutions is to weaken ! 
or suppress the spirit of sell'-reliaiiee among a large ! 
portion Ilf the eomniunity. ' j 

Glycerine, long neglected .md desjiised, is now 
beeoiiiiiig appreciated for its vahiiihln properties— | 
viihiiihle in surgery, nicdicine, iind the arts. JMr Wilson | 
iiiciitioiiod it in his account of I’riee's I’.itunt Candlo ! 
Warn Ciietory, to a meeting of tlie Sneiely of Arts some ! 
weeks ago;'and eheinieal journals eontam repqated j 
iioliees of it by able experimental dieinists. Glycerine, j 
as many reiuleis urn aware, is a liquid obiaiiied in j 
eoiiMilerahle quiintilics iij the inanul.ietore ol soap,*' 
candles, and of .ste irie ^aeid ; and not long ago (he 
mot her-waters in which it was eontained wore ah ya./. 
thrown away. Ho’v, it is found to he one of tlni most i 
efhcacioiis agents dor softening'’ the sIHa .ml healing 
wontiils —it fireservesyhnrns and wounds from^the , 
action of the air, !i>^^ieeps.i|lhe margin of the soar 
in a slate of snpj)lisif%s; it* jireveiits the drying of i 
cataplasins; it is a v.iluahle ingredient in poiimtlinis> 
eeriile, ami so.,p, ami gives perfuims a higlilv cosmetic 
Jiroperty ; it is iiselnl in lotions, hathsj ami injections; ' 
il’iiientary or oilier suhstauces coated v\itli it retain ! 
their Ireslniess tor a long tmie, and it improves salted j 
meals; ami in weaving ami facing woven goods, 1 
it is said to exeel any kind of niiieitage or paste ! 
liitlierto employed. Wo think'it likely that the meat 
and vcLctahles mentioneil in a recent J\Jont/i ns having 
been exhibited in tlu^ I’aris Exposition, were prepared 
with giyceriiio. Moreover, experiment shews that | 
glyeerine may he advantageously used in medicine: i 
some pr.iji'l ill )m’r.s have nliiiiiiislered it internally, when I 
other wicdianne matters could not he ii tamed ; and, as 
■ It ilis.solve.^ readily a er, at number of jm dicaiuents, its i 
I general enqilny iiieiit ii .lulil appe.ir to be hut a question i 
I of time. Air ady veierinary Mirgeoin have availed [ 
! l-e. , ■h.e.s of if, and-uiUi till liiqipiest n siills. j 

i’lii'e glyeevioe should ii.u'e no aiipreciahle, odour, ] 
and if not qiule eolonrless. no oilier tinge than that 
ot very jiiile timber, and the fiavour ol honey-sirup. | 
Its consisti nee is that of ordinary siritp, audit requires | 
I to be kept ill v'e'’,,stopiii'i'ed bottles. .\i. Cap, m a j 
; papei read jief r* tli'* i-ioeiely of I’harm.'iey of i’aris, j 
I hlatet: that ne can now proiluee pure glveeriiie in any 
1 quantity, .mil at one-third the, price it sells for in 
! ijomlon. 'Jiiy gre.ater eoU rf the arlielc in England 
I he atli'ihntes to impi rfectioii in the'’method of its 
( ji'oduetion. 

M. liurov h.-is iiivei.li'd what lie calls the JwoM'm’.i:!'. 

I I, - •''■in instiiinie'' in he o-ieil in the apiilic.ition of 
; t..ioi')f\)nn. It i; i • ■■'nioiisly com 'cil, and jirninises ! 
to he cniuii oily um.Ai for its spCvml purpose. To give j 
a iioliim ol 'he lOiistnieLmn within veasoiiahle limits | 
is seaivcly floS'-'ble. It may. liowever, he described as j 
a circular sta, . of wood btaijiiig a elo*i cylindrical | 
v.ase, inlo n mh de.'icenda a tapering stem from a l 
holtle-like ie,,ervqir tixed ahovi iL. This reservoir is 
graduated with a Seale, each liivisioii corresponding 
to one gramme ot chloroform; so that the quantity 
of chi' rol'orm pouf ■ 1 iii can be accurately measured. 
Then, v (urTimg a lap, according to the indications 
of-anoti‘,'>;r siiale, the ehlorofortii dosceniis through tho 
tapering \em i* tlie rate of four, leu, twenty-five or 
! more drops a nniiute, into the v.ase heuoath, from ( 
wheiico it is breathed, mingled with air, by a flexible 
tube le.uliiig to the patient’s mouth. Thus, the 
quantily t^ be inspired can bo determined beforehand 
I according to tlie nature of the case; e.an he increased or 
decreased at pleasure; and so danger is avoided, and tho 
iqost weighty objectiems to the use of eliloroform are 
ot ercome. And as it is more importiiiit, during the 
aiJministration of chloroform, to note,"the respiration 
than the pulse—seeing that in animals kdJed by this 
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agent, the respiratory movements ceSise before thol}e 
of the heart—M Duroy’s instrument affords the 
necessary facilities, tho valves indicate the ^-i^e 
of breathing., 

Professor Hi. W...Davy of Dublin, by a series of 
'careful experienents, finds, contrary to the popular 
notion, that peat is very muoli bettor than peat- 
charcoal for agricultural purposes... Tlio texture of 
peat is sufh that it renders licaiy land permeable to 
the air. Peat absorbs earhonic acid and .ammonia, 
particularly the latter, in a ‘ most eminent dt^ree 
and ,tl)e importance of tliese two gases to 'vegetation is 
■well known. By the use of peat, says the professor, 
and we are glad to .assist in making his eonelusions 
.known, ‘the ammonia is retained more or less com¬ 
pletely in tlie manure to e.xereiso its fortili.sing aelion 
on. WJgetation, whereas the peal-charcoal sutlers it to 
be in greater part dissipated and lost.’ 

The after-Easter leCtures at IliooPoyal Institution 
.have begun—a course by MriHuxley on I’hjsiology 
andEornparativc Anatipiiv ; l\v'fJr Malone on Photo- 
grapliy ; by Dr Tyndall ifn Light, and by Dr Hofmann 
«n tho Non-iiietallic Elements. The Civil Engineers 
have had a paper iiy' Mr Hall, of the United States, 
‘On the Causes of Explosions of Steam-boilers,’ in 
which, taking np the truism tliat prevention is bettu' 
than cure, lie deserilies liis ‘blow-off;’ that i.s, for the 
rapid discharge of the water whenever it sinhs 
dangeroush' lowc It is when tlie water is low tliat 
explosions .are most to be feared, and if it can lie made 
to blow itself off at the eritieal moment, there ii ill he 
no steam to do iiiisehicf. In the diseussioii wliicli 
followed, mention was made of tlio exeellenec of the 
Cornish system, into which the bursting of boilers 
never enters. ^ 

The Society of Arts are holding their exhihitiou of 
inventions, and ct is well worth a visit. Among the 
numerous collection is the Moderator Patent Eurnaee, 
which ‘unites in one single action all the di'siderat.i, 
whieh the most eompeteut writers on smoke-pre¬ 
vention have indicated as requisite to sueee.ss.' 'riicro 
arc various valves and other safely-appar.lius for 
steam-boilers—improved locomotives, pumps, locks, 
Bliips’ compasse#, boats, tents, and many things 
besides. Oiliiss tili's and gla.ss saskjjbars. blew oiiiiii- 
buses, one of wliieli allows to tiaeli passejiger a eom- 
fort.ablc seat, wliere lie may be at bis ease, safe fioin 
pickpockets. There is the globotype-telegvapli, de¬ 
livering its messages hycneiftis of small coloured balls 
winch run down inclined planes to a shell, viliere tliey 
stand in a row to be read ofli Tlie pioccss goes on 
at both ends of the line at the same time, niji'iout. 
needles, or registering-pcnciis, or complication^^jid 
until the balls arc disturbed, there^ln^messago remains 
to be referred to, if neSdfiil. 

Tlic Photograpfaic Society are congratulating them¬ 
selves on tlie commencement of tlie third volume of 
their Journn^on Mr l^fevre’s twelve views of Sebas¬ 
topol, and Mr Price’s ‘ monster camera to take pictures 
thirty-six inches square.’ Crimean subjects will now 
lose Bomewlmt of their intotest. 

The Rev, 0. Pisher, in a paper road to tho Cambridge 
I' Philosophical Society', on the eartifquake in Switzer¬ 
land in July last, describes the different effeety shews 
bow tlie shoeJts ■were less felt on than ihjfugh the 
mountains, or in the valleys. And Veeingythat the 
► country is full of ‘ faults,’ and of comparatively recent 
elevation, he thinks the cause is to be found in eon- 
tractiona of the strata, or want of support from below, 
or the ‘ ahock may have arisen from a shifting of the 
beds on the line of ancient disturbance.’ 

The PostroMter-general tells us in his report* for 
1855f tfoit the^tlmber of letters sent last year wa^ 
456 , 000 , 000 ! There is « diminution of onc-fourth in 
number newspapers since the repeal of «o 
and an increase of books—of tlijiae 


1,400,000 were posted. We are to have an hourly' dis¬ 
tribution in London; and, to facilitate delivery, all the 
streets in a district of the same name are—excepting, 
8f course, one—to have new names. This change will 
be a rial benefit—a tribute to common sense as well 
as social and coinmereialHntercourse. If, in addition, 
it were decreed that one tine of street should have but 
one name, the benefit wrald be complete. 

As we liave not befrf able to ignore the subject of 
war, so must vve now remember tliat peace is come 
again. It will lie a blessing according as wo use it. 
(iur 8oeii\l scientific progress, wliich liostilities did not 
stop, will perhaps take a new start, and it will he 
interesting to notice what new activities may spring 
into existence now tliat strife is laid. Mr Liiyard’s 
two piize-que.stioii.s, proposed liy him on Ijis re-election 
as lord-rector of Ahenleen, just hit the time. One 
is, ■ On the Iiitiuence of l^iberty and Commerce on 
Literaviire and the Arts, as illustrated by the Greek 
aiM Italian Jlepiiblies ’ — the jirize to be a set of 
jtjr L.ayard’a own works:—the other, ‘Whether are 
Despotic or Eree Governments more likely to pursue, 
an Aggressive'i’olicy' towards other States? ’—the prize, 
a set of Mr llallam’s works. There are, doubtless, 
students in the norlliorn univ'ersity able to give a 
satisfactory answer. 

Science is flimrishing in Canada. The Canadian 
Institute now numbers 100 inemhers, and has a library 
of son voiumes, and is building a spaeious ball at 
Toronto for its pennaiiciit lioine, of wliich the governor- 
general laid tlie foiyidation-sloiie last Eoveiiihor. 'I'lii' 
./tnii'iia/ of the Institute i.s to be greatly improvi.d, 
.and imblislied once 111 tno moiilhs.— 'I'hi; AeaUemy of 
Sciences at I’aris have jiaid a eoinpimieiit to Hussia 
by' electing Admiral von Wrangell to the place left 
vacant pnioiig their eorrcspoiuling menibeis by tbe 
decease of Sir Edward Parry'. The admiral is kiu.wii 
for Ins scientific avtainineiiLs, and Ids adventurous 
journeys to the Asiatic stores of the J’olar Se.a.—The 
Aeadcny' of St J’eterslmrg have recommended tlie 
eslablishment of an astronomical and moteoiobigicrd 
observatory' at IS'icolaS&ff; and a college for the yoiii,’, 
men of Tiiuris is talked ot at Odessa. So we bii'i. 
already inst{dment.'- ofjieacc. 


HAY-1) HE AM'S. 

I ivMiVv ’tis but a dream I 
As visions of the captive’,s eel! that raoek 
’i'lie unquiet .ska'per iiith the shadowy forms 
Of things most dear to liberty : tho cheek 
Of fettered hunter fanning with the pure 
I'rosli breeze of his own ii-itive liills, where now 
’I'lic chase is up, and with his gallant hound 
Away he si>rlngs, once more the ficct and five: 

Eow the deep iimsic of the mighty suigc 
AVakiiig, t* glad the seaman’s car i^again 
Lifting the warrior’s banner to the winds, 

While tho shrill clarion and eager neigh 
Of battle-steed give back the tented field:— 

Till the frail barrier that parts the worlds 

Of shadows and of trhth, tho struggling soul 

In its imaginary joy o’crwrouglit 

Bursts—the briglit vision flies—tho dungeon-walls 

Close dimly roiiiul, and all is night again! 

Such are earth’s day-dreams: each illusion wild 
Wc cling to, Itere must meet its vvaking*rude; 

Yet of such darkening cunieth light, and truth. 

j. ir. 
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THE GIPSIES OE THE DANITIIE. 

As the 'wiW-cat, the otte/, and the wolf K^'idiiVIy 
disnj)poar before the advance of civilisation, the wild 
r.ices of mankind are in like niiiunor and desjrce 
{Gradually coming to an end, and ffogi the .sinio 
causes. The waste lands get enclosed, the woods ari' 
cut down, the iioliee becomes yearly more efficient, 
and the I’arialisv.anish with their means of subsistence. 
In England, there are at most 1,'iOO gipsies; in France, 
thej'are hardly to be found at all: in Spajii, the last 
census jmls them at ;f0,()0(), nearly all dwellers in eities 
and followers of sedentary trades.^ Uclore tlie end of 
tl c piest'iit century, they will probahly bo extinct 
lo'cr 'Ifestern Europe. 'I'lii.s points to the defect of 
hlr liorrow's hook’. Coniplei' s> i.o- as it gnos, it 
d.eals only with the gilaiios of S]'ain, where, as lliidr 
nm.ib. IS decrease, they gradiiallv assimila*' tlieri- 
uitli the CliristiaiH aroiii 1. 'I’o see them jii 
lie 1 " (rue eliniaeter and I'riginal 1 .'hits, they niu.sl 
i C ’-' 1 . with in the fore.sl,s''and sleppcs of Iv-oigiir) 

• .,d , ■..■uliieni Uns,sia. 'lUc' they are numbered by j 
■us and hundreds of tliousaw'ds; they form a C'lii- i 
.:fei,.l)b eonstitiieiit part of the poiml.iti ni, and had, j 
.in.’l'Oi'kcd, the same noniado life a.s t’ dr amvsiors 
will e they liisst ents red Europie four eeiitiines and a 
half ago. 

The iianiber of the ITiing.arian gipsjos, .according to 
the eoiisns of kliiria Theresa, is .'bkOtiO; o Transyl¬ 
vania. they' arc reckoned ahmit 17.000; in AVtilhiciiia 
.and Moldavia, ten years ago, there were 117.000 faniilie.s, 
whieh, at live to a f.uiiily, wonhl give 18,',000 souls 
.'O that in the Principalities ovitv eighteenth person 

■ is a gipsy. In Southern Russia, their number is pro¬ 
bably nearly ns great; but no nceurato computation 
enn be made, as they lead an entirely wandering life, 
in summer grazing llieir cattle on the plains, and in 
winter cncampiijg in the depths of the forests. Of the 
gipsies of Hungary and the Priiieipalilies, about one- 
fourth have partially' settled down iu the towns tnul 
vill.igcs,, and live, like their 'Western liretliren, by 
telling fortunes, cheating atnl pllfeiing, and osteiisihly 
as buyers and sellers of boirse.s and mules, menders of 

■ kettles, and streot-musiidans. In tlic last eapneity 

■ alone, they touch on any of tlie liigbor attributes of 
humanity. Music is their gift, as with tlie other 
Wandering rgee, the Jews; and anting the songless 

, Hungarians, every inuaicijin is a gipsy. 

' The first Eastern gipsies I met were at Briinri, in 
i Moravia. It was fuir-tirae, and the courtyard of the 
i hotel was crowded with carts, goods, horses, and cattle, 

I while their owners were dozing in tlie shaSe under a 
I range of shedding that ran round three-fourths of the 
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yard. On a heap of str.aw in the middle, in tHo fuU j 
heat of the hhiviiic sun, hay foiv gipsie.s nol-cp. They 
were all four t.ill* powerful men, w^tfi eoal-bliick hair 
j as coarse as rojic, ^^nniiii;^ over faces of Aifican 
lilackiiefls ; and .us '(tl»y liij’ rel.ixed in sleep, their j 
figures .seemed gigantic. Their dres.s, so to call i>, 
was a eolleetioii of the vilest ra.gs^ strapped round 
the waist wilh a rough Tuiki.sli shawl, and each had 
h large douhle-eilged knife at his bell. Their instru¬ 
ments l.iy beside them, for they were munieians; and 
when the ceol of the evening eaiiu' on, they began to 
play. '^I'wo had violins, one a trumpet, and the fourth 
the JIuiigaii.m cymbal, wliicb is sonietliing like a 
giiitav, played, not by band, but with two small Btick.s 
covered with akin. T’lieir music and niode of iiluying 
were .us wild as themsclve;!. They playcii only the 
j old Ilixigaiiaii tiiii.... those singular melancholy' 
.•lire, in winch the geiinis of the race ami country is 
relleeU’d. but with a pission and ;i pathos that passc.s 
into the souls of the listeners. Afterwards, at lVs*h, 
ill'' . bands we found at every dance and concert of 
the middle :iiid lower classcu. Tlieir music is always 
tile sa Je, and, to a stranger, grows at last somewhat 
monotonous; but* the natives seemed never tired of 
listening to it. >Vith thdii, it is a fioint of honour to 
uphold the aid . .hional tunes; and while the gipsies ' 
generally aio' lOoked ^ipon as hardly possessing souls, 
the gipsy miisieian, if iiossesscd of talent, soon rises 
into consnlcfation; and <,s yften to he met wilh in 
respectable society, ami even possessetf of considerable 
croperry. 

it the number of those who thus resort to the 
' , . 'for employ 1 ' nt, and ni.'iy be eg.inied as partially 

reclaimed, foinis 'ry iticone^^'eraole fraction of the 
great body of the gipsy ckiiis wliu^w.under over the 
.ulmo.st uiumiahited eountry to the cast of the Tlieisl. 
'I’licrc a lion ignoun- hardly'ever enteri* a house, and 
never owns one. The great nncultivated plains of 
the Ban.ut and ''^'allncln,! are their favourite liaunts, 
where there is unlimiteil fAsture for their beasts, and 
the law hs seldoiii at hand to enter into troublesome, 
inq^ui ies. Tlicre .iiey troop in bands of from 20 to* 
200, it d sometimes more, stopping for weeks in one 
spot if .’^0 gra^s is good and game plentiful, and anon 
travelling by' forced marches to an entirely different 
part of tlie country. A gipsy-camp on the march is ■ 
always a picturesque object. In the immeasurable 
plains of Jhe Banat, where the earth lies spread out 
like u sea, without hill, house, or tree to break the 
desert expanse, one of these moving villages is a sight 
fine does not easily forget. ^J'irst come the cattle and 
s'jiecpj for where pasture costs nothing^the zigeunera 
I always manage to possess some stocii; morf or less— 
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bought, jobbed, or stolen from their ifeedy ncigliboji 
Wiry boys drive them—block-Iuiired and black-eyed, 
■with infinite villainies* present and to come stamped 
on their yo^ng and as jet handsome faces. Then 
eoraes the body of* the cavalcade ; brawny, vigorous 
women riding on asses, their ..gaunt children slung 
before them ;' carts jiiled with goods and plunder, 
and the aged and infirm of both sexes ; men on foot 
driving the asses and baggago-auinials; and a rear¬ 
guard of trte strongest on bony steeds, witli nifiskelb 
and eswords slung around Ibein. The traveller finds 
himself in the midst of the troop witli mingled wonder 
^and apprehension ; and, in truth. Ins chance of getting 
through in safety is very problematical. If the road 
is at. all fretpieiited, and his appearance not indica¬ 
tive of much wealtli, he may inobably pass witliout 
any greater loss thaii a florin if) some dark-eyed 
projt'ietess of Ejjypt. , If oth-^wise, it neeils only a 
stab and a blow ; tlio fla'dy .‘needily interred, and 
^otbing more is Iieard or asked of tlie missing man. 
In winter-time, wlien llie pasturage disappe.ars, and 
subsistence bccrtiics more dillieult, the zigeuncrs diaw 
nearer to the settled p.irts of the eimiilry. ^YIu•n f 
rabble rout like this settles itself down near a village 
of the Wullacluans or Saxons, eveiyilnng eatable and 
movable is sure very soon to dibappcar. Like all 
gipsies of whatever country, the zigciiiicrs are invete¬ 
rate horse-stealers; and tlic cliicf collisions beta eon 
them and tin? people arise from their depredations on 
the herds. To creep in at night among a drove of 
horses without disturbing the watcli, select tliu best, 
and carry him safely off, is the greatest ^*at of a 
zigeuner, and at<-once gives Iiini a patent of nobilit)'. 
When tlio horse is secured, tlie first care is to clip and 
trim it, so that its own owner eiimiot recognise it. Tlie 
animal, thus disguised, is passed from band to band, 
till it is finally sold hundreds of miles away, t But it 
is only with the quiet orderly Saxons of Transylvania, 
or the peaceable,* timid Kuniaiini—to use tli.* general 
name of tlio Wallachian race wherajer situated—that 
they venture on these liigh-hanicd thefts*. With the 
Magyars and Szeklers they rarely meddle; for these 
are nearly as lawless as thfmselvc.s, witli ten times 
more of the figlft-ing spirit* and the so-calltd Egj ptians 
know full well tliat if the Magyar sheiiherd found Ids 
herds diminished, and suspected by whom, lie would 
not scruple to revenge himself by sliootiug or sgfa^tig 
the first zigeuner that came in Ilia^woy. The Servians, 
too, who always go ai*!ned, and k^ow liow to use their 
arms, escape fre^; hut tlie Romanni arc, a constant 
prey. Durii^p the late fearful civil war, when village 
stood against village, uA'd in Transylvania alone 1100 
towns and hamlets were burned to the ground, the 
gipsy bands hung like vultures on tEe skirts of each 
force, and glutted themselves with the plunder of 
hoth alike. * 

The ditfcrcnce of feeling of the several races towards 
them is vividly expressed in the collections otoopular 
tales tliat have been recently made all ovqf Eastern 
Euippe. In those of the Magyars and Servians, the 
asjgeuners are rarely mentioned, or only with con- 
In fact, the proud Hungdtians regard them as 
something too low even for oppression. Whatever out¬ 
rages individuals might commit, as a body they escaped, 
firom the filing of their utter worthlessness. Before 
the reotjMjii|t,<>^fonn8, the only two classes ia Hungary 
thaijiMK iiot taxed were the nobles and tlie gipsies-r- 
as above the law, and the second belqw 
' i other band, if an iigury was committed 


on a gipsy, lie had no redress, being in fact an outlaw. 
So in Turkey, a gipsy postilion or courier is often 
shot throiigli the head or'flogged to death upon any 
cause or no cause, without the murder being noticed, 
for ‘lie is only a ziceiineV ’ .It is curious to see liow 
diirercnlly they are depicted in the Wallachian legends, 
collected by Schott. TliP gipsy there is always present 
as the evil spirit nndAniirplot of the liile.- If the 
princess meets her Iwev by moonlight, it is always 
the gipsy w ifo wlio runs to tell the -emperor -of the 
fact, ayd when the emperor accordingly rushes forth 
W'lth hist-rowii on his head and his sceptre in his hand 
to arrest tlic luckless couple, it is the gipsy, again, w-ho 
is ready to turn the lair one into a cow, a bird, or afisli, 
ns his riiiijcsty may prefer. The male gipsy, again, it 
is who plays the Iiigo of the ilraiiia, and carries on 
a ((mipliealioii of crimes witliout a scruple of con- 
si-icncc or the fear of aii 3 'tliiiig hntiian or divine. The 
race, iVi fact, seems to he alnio.st tlie onlj' one wliich 
)s*'uttcrly without religious impressions, valuing onij’ 
wli.it directly ministers to appetite, and looking upon 
death as an eternal sleep. And yet they are very 
piiitKular .Ti 'to how tliej- arc buried, and for this 
puqiose are careful to have their children baptised; 
and sometimes, when they have tlio opportunity, will 
rejieal the eerenioiij' a dozen times, to get additional 
inesents out of the sponsors. But on all ordinary 
iicca.sioiis they .are utter liealliens, and if distress drives 
lliem to a firayer, the feeling passes witli the occasion. 

‘A zigeiiuer,’ .says one of the stories, ‘was once 
driving his horse igul cart loaded with all his family 
and goods, axle-deep in mud, down a narrow lane. 
Slowly' and painfully went the wheels round—slower 
and slower still—andiat last they’ came to a dead¬ 
lock. The horse pulled and jiiilled, the man flogged 
and flogged, and swore and swore, as only a Jew 
or a gipsy can flog and swear. It was of no use: the 
cart was imtuovabh'. One last tremendous cut of 
the whip; hut tlie pioor /ininial only fell forward on 
its kriTOS and nose. 

It w as, perliaps, the fall «f his beast that made the 
zigeuner for onee lobk upwards, and turn in his 
distress to the holy ones, but tlie "Virgin above all. 
Tliough lie bad iiev'T jirayed before, ho now m.ade a 
sliift to Jiray; tli.it i.s, lie used all the words he had 
pic-kcd up licrc .and there from Christian men, with a 
stray imprecation or two intermix*;.;; hut that was 
from habit. “Help! blessed Lady—helpl and I will 
give to thy altar a waxen taper as thick as my body'.” 
Whether the Virgin heard him or not, the horse had 
by tills time had a little space to breathe, and when 
the whip again descended, the cart moved on a few 
stops. The heathen fancied himself already out of the 
predicament; when it stuck fast once more, lie took 
again to his prayers; but as half tlie way was over, 
and wax expensive, lie vowed this time a taper only 
as tliick as his arm. He had no time for amen, but 
took to his whip more vigorously' than over; and the 
cart, step by‘step, at last had a fyospect of being 
eventually clear of the mire. To make all sure, the 
zigeuner repeated bis vow ; but the good road was 
now so near, that he limited it to a taper as thick as 
his finger. Tlie next,minute, he was out on the road; 
and a few minutes ntorb ];)rought him to a chnpei of 
the 'Virgin. As he passed tlie door, lie took off his cap 
and drove on, saying to liimself: “The good lady has 
something else to do than to bo looking after a poor 
devil like me I’” 

Rascals as the zigeuners are, and Uving in the 
greatest misery ^nd filth—in fact, the dirtier their huts, 
tlie better they like them—they are still a very hand¬ 
some race, the women especially. The burning sun 
scorches tlieir faces more, and tliey are therefore much 
darker injllungary than in England; but the free life 
they lead gives them on uncoustrained and independr 
ent bearing, which the ooustable, the-stocks, and the 








priaon have long taken from their ieland brethren. 
These bbld, brown, l)eautiful women only make one 
astonished to think how sucli eyes, teetli, and figures 
can exist in the stifling atniosplicro of tlieir tents. 
But beautiful tliey are, un^ tbJir beauty has som<»time8 
led to unions whicli liave aAiost always resulted in 
misfortune. • 1 

Stefan B-, a young ano^very rich proprietor of 

the Banat, having lost lus way* in the eiiase, Iiail to 
pass tlie niglit in a, gipsy-tent. A young and beautiful 
girl was there, with tlie deep dark eyes and sedactive 
smile of her race, and her parents had the tihe gipsy 
guile to fan the growing passion of their guest, lie 
was wealthy, passionate, an orphan, and uncontrolled ; 
and within a week the gipsy w;as his wife, tind in a 
few days more installed m full possession of his 
beautiful chfltcau on the banks of tlie Tenios. 

Witliin ten days, in fact, tlic gitana liad readied a 
fabulous fortune. From tlie smoke-dried lent cit lijT 
father, she was transported, as if by magic, into .a 
noble domain, surrounded with luxuries, witli trams ct 
servants, and a liusband devoted to lier wishes. Not¬ 
withstanding, she was miserable. The ffxPd and quiet 
life, the very eomforts site enjoyed, seemed to press and 
weigti her down. When tier husband questioned tier as 
to tlie cause of iicr wan and altered appearaiiee, slie 
looked on the country, and tried to smile, Imt tlie 
smile was full of bitterness. Tier only comfort seeiiii d 
to be to sit gazing for hours upon the dislSnt wastes 
slie had so often traversed, barefooted and rcjoieing, 
in tlio days of her poverty. Sh,» was seated thus 
one day, wlicn lier ear, over on tlie watch, cauglil 
the sound of a gipsy iiand. Tlirouu'h tlie trees, she 
could see the passing forms ot .in men and women, 
the donkeys and loaded carts, and tlicn a joyous voice 
Struck up the favourite gipsy-song. . 

The wind is roaring '.liroigli f'C wood. 

The moon i.s leoipiting tiigln r. 

Tile gipsy halts to eeel< his food, 

And liglits Ids (4,rest fire. 

Free is the salmon in ific sea, 

Tlie wild stag on the hill; 

The eagle in the sky is fice, 

Tlie gipsy freer still— 

Hurrah! 

'the „ipsy freer still 1 

Toung girl, wilt in my castle rest? 

I’ll give thee rings of gold. 

In robes of silk thou slialt he dressed, 

TJiy liair with ducats rolled. 

The vulture scarce for golden cage 
His nest on high will quit; 

The wild hoise, free from youth to age. 

Will spurn at golden bit. 

So free to rest or free to roam, 

Cr !'v the wood-fire laid, 

The sky her roof, the world her home, 

Will live the gipsy maid— 

Hurrah! 

Will live the gipsy maid! 

At the last note, the listener Suddenly sprang through 
the open casement, and vanislied among the trees. 
When her husband came in, no one liad seen lier or 
could give any tidings of her. For two days, he 
sought her in vain; night closed upon the third, 
when the light of a distant fire ■sljew. d n gipsy 
encampment, and his heart told him he was near 
the object of his search. Stealing through the bushes, 
he approached unperceived within a few feet of a 
pair who were seated talking by the fire. It was 
the singer apd his wife, who was telling him of the 
Weary .hours In the splendid misery of lier ch&tcau. 
Stefan B—— returned broken-hearted to his house, 


[ wliph he siKin after quilted for over. Tlve next year, 
the Hungarian revoliitioii broke out, and lie lound 
•v'lpit lie souglit, an early dc.itli Before Toiuesvar. 


THE EOCKS AT LOW-WA-TEK. 

IN TyO TARTS.—PART t. . * 

It was a fine day In Septemlicr, when n> party of 
people, .all arrayed in tlie most rough and slinbby 
liahililfieiils, and all splashed and bedalihled witli sand 
and wilier liitlf-way to the knees, eiileied tlie "deep 
.sliailow of the heaiUiful avenues of ancient elms wliieh 
adorn the gioiinils of 'J’or Abbey, and cast themselves 
down 111 liajqiy (ihiiuiloii, some on the tnif, otliiTS en* 
llie hruneli ot a fallen tsee, and began to inspect the 
contents of sundry baskets and glass-jai;s tliey enfivd. 
'J’he party (onsisted of a gentleman,^two ladies—of 
wlioiii J was oiie-*-and two little girls il eleven and 
twelve years old. Tliej? was 11^miuiT-servunt wilhsus; 
and we were followed*'!)^ a iiqiM with a huge hammer 
and chisel in Ills hand, and a basket full of pieces 
of rock and masses of sea-weed, fresh from the briny* 
tide, on Ins aim . Jsaeli of our party,carried a stout 
walki.ig-sliek, with a cro.ik at the end, and each was 
aSnio-l (iveiladea with eolleeted spoils; one hearing 
a gl.iss-jar full of water, with 11 wliole flock of merry 
sliriiiips and jirawns ihisliing about in it; another, a. 
large Indian gniger-jar, converted into a water-proof 
basket liy means ol a taekliiig of cords round it; and 
a third with a drijiping muslin-net, by means of which 
the slirimjis and little fish liad lieen t^ijitured. There 
IS no denying lliat tlie wdiole party were somewhat 
wear}', as well as pretty well travel-stained ; but all 
were full,of excitement and mirtli, and in full enjoy¬ 
ment of the rest the simile afforded them. 

AVe liad not been long tiius seated liefore voices were 
heal’d approaching, and from the direction of the Uock- 
w alk—a beautiful pathway tliat lends from the town of 
Ion any to the village ot Tor, passing along the side 
of the AValdon Hill, and tliiougli the aforesaid Tor 
Abbey grounds —we descried a second party, whose 
aiqiearaiiee, as they drew near, formed so comical a 
contrast to our own, that, as wc rose*to greet tliera— 
for tiny were wds—all liiuglied aloud, and each 

group stood, cf iteiiipIsLUiig the oilier in amused sur¬ 
prise. Two ladies and a little girl, all dressed in tlie 
most elegant style of fasliion, with I'arisiiiii bonnets 
and mantles, svith veils, ai*i(l Ikiimees, aip.! delicate light 
boots, Blood tiefore us. Tliej' were aceoiiijiunied by a 
I g ntleman who was ‘the very ape of form,’ the qiiint- 
qsse.' ’e of the essence of dress and fasliion. 

* jerc liiiiv. y 1 been, Mrs E Iville?’ asked the 
ioreiiiost of the f... 0 mhle gronr." 

'You may well .tsk,’replied*'the gentleman of the 
bedahhled t 'rty, aiisweriiig for his‘*vile. ‘AVe have 
been down hu ""’—iiidicaliiig a point of rock far out in 
the sea — ‘wln.e you never wyo, I’ll affswer for it,’ 
said lie hiuglo i". ‘ It was full moon yesterday, and the 
best spring-iiattlie year; and two hours ago, all 
that lies between the beacliliiid Unit rock which is now 
under water was passable on foot, and presented each 
a seen > of beauty ’ i you can scarcely imagine. We 
hardly knew liow to come away; but “ time and' 
tide,” yo’i know, “wait for no man ;’’ aisii the lime was 
come lor'Ilie like to reclaim its own ground, and we 
were obliged to decamp. However, wo liave foraged 
pretty well; and to-morrow we hope to return to the 
oliarge, and make another raid on the property of Mr 
Neptune, y ho will be obliged for a time to abandon- 
the etiges ot ids territory to us.’ 

‘And now, in return, let us ask where you have 
been ? ’ said 1. 

‘ Oh, don’t ask. Miss Oliphant,’ laugh^, Mr Delviile; 
‘i. can tell you as well as they can. <|Kit they went 
with missy to her dancing-lesson, an^then to a few 









shops, and by that time it was a reasonable lioun ftr 
making two or tliree vwits; and after that tlicy lounged 
into the library, and looked over the periodicids, iind’ 
selected a i^vcl to carry'theni sner the latter part of 
«the day; and then* they visited tiie pastry-cook’s, to 
refresh tlio'nistlves after all these labours, and recruit 
tlioir strengtli.for that of walking home. Now, ladies, 
own the truth. Am I very lar frpiu it?’ 

‘ Woll,’'replied Miss ('olqulioii laughing, ‘not very. 
But what can we do ? ’1 am weary to death of ^le lift- 
we lead! Tliis is the hottest, dullest,, most dusty 
plade I ever was in m my life. Mamma says we must 
go out, and there is nowhere to go liut tliat weary 

strand. I wisli tliore was’- 

* ‘Go with us to-morrow,’ said Mr Delville; ‘ wc 
mean to spend tlic wliolo morning on the rocks. We 
ahalT li.ave a rowing-boat to take ns from cove to cove, 
and so make tiio best »ve can of tlie last day of the low 
tides. Come— wUl you join iis ? ’ 

do, </(> Miss Colq<jhon, aul let Emily come too,’ 
exelaimcd little Amy ; '"•■nly,V('j' know, you must not 
,go in these dresses,’ added tlio eliild—a suggestion 
which was greeted with a sliout of laugliter as the two 
parties compare 1 costumes. • 

‘ No, no: tliey know tliat, Amy,’ said lier father. 
‘All tilings sliould be suitahle to the place and timt'. 
Tlie Misses Colqulion aic ^cry suit.ably dressed for tlie 
strand and tlie daneing-seliool; hut tliey are too 
sensible to go td the rocks in that gear. Now, young 
ladies, let me tell you wbat to do.’ added be. ‘ Wear 
good thick slioe^, or, better still, low bglit India-rublaT 
•overshoes; pommon stockings—woollen are best, wlieii 
it is not loo hot—for yon cannot help getliiig dabbled 
with stooping over the tide-pools, .ind traversing j 
forests of sea-weed stdl wet troni the waw..s', wliieh 
have been daneing over them within the hour; a 
broad-brimmed lirowii hat, that will sb.itle your f.iee, 
and not be the worse tor a dash of sea-water; and a 
light jacket, or sonio siuli elo.se-litting garment ns 
will not traniuiel you—and you are all riglit. \Vo 
shall take some plain food with us, aiiddme^iii sonic 
shady nook.—not an elegant eollatiim, mind, for the 
more unencumbered wc can be. the belter; and we 
take so many little matters—such as slirimpiiig-nels. 
collectmg-jars, baiki l.s, &c.—tliat%i the way' of food 
we can only just take what is*Sulfieieiit»!<)r our .sus¬ 
tenance ; so, if you cannot eat as well as dress in ru.stie 
style, do not come with us.’ , 

‘Oil, hut wotcfm, Mr Jftelville,’ replied*all llie young 
ladies. ‘Wc have so often wished tliat we I'ould liiid 
out something we could do out-of-doors,’ added the 
t'ldest. ‘It is very kind of you to admit us t/‘y oiir 
p.arty. But do you^^walk?’ ^ 

‘Why, wo do, in ^'iicral,' w.iSj,tlie reply; ‘but as, 
this time, wo shall want a bo.at in attondaiiee, we may 
ns well let it tidlb us at the quay.’ , 

‘Capital! deliglitful!’ was eeboed from mouth to 
mouth; and,,all prelinlinaries being settled, we parted 
company at the end of the avenue. 

‘Now, what is all this about sprfcig-tidoe and low- 
water?’ I lie.ar some qf my readers ask; ‘and what 
can tbc full moon have to do with.n party formed for 
, mid-day ?’ And so, as I believe that few, even of tlioso 
who live by the sea-shore, have any very clear idea of 
much tliat it it. desirable should be known onUle subject 
of the tides, and the times of high Slid lov water, it 
may mot be amiss to give a little simple information as 
to facts which may be of use to those who are in the 
Iiabi| jpf<an occasional excursion to the sea-side, and 
de«^ tij make acquaintance with tlie treasures, animal 
Hl||tv«^table, wliieli arc to be found on its shores. 

W«tl'Out entering too deeply into the causes vfliich 
.jfroduce the fluxes and refluxes of tlie tides, and aSl 
'their Tariatioqa—a subject fur too much complicated 
for our pageS—'we will endeavour to state, as simply 
iU possible, the results of those causes, and the facts 


connected witli the ebb and flow of the waters, ivliich 
arc observable to all who lo*ok for them. 

Wc have all heard of spring-tides and neap-tides. 
Tlie former of tliese occur at tlie periods of new and 
full incHin, when botli tlid'siiif'and the moon .act in tlie 
same way, and <‘oincido/i tlieir attraction; the latter, 
at tilt* iuterniediate perlids, wlion the moon is in the 
niiildle of its orbit. A/^de requires six liours to make 
it ebb or flow; conseqkicntly there are in cvery'twenty- 
four liours two periods of liigli, and two of low water; 
but every tide is about twenty-six or tweuty'-soven 
iiiiiiules later in its action tliaii the Inst, so that if it 
i.s Ingli-water at twelve one day, it is about three- 
quarters of an hour later the next; and so on, increas¬ 
ing about tbree-qiiiirters of .an Iiour on the two tides 
wliicIi occur in tlie twenty-four hours. 

At spring-tides—which, taking place at the new and 
full iqpoii, of course recur once every furtniglit—the 
osr.'im-waves retreat at low-water to a much lower 
m.'irk, and rise at liigb-water to a much higher level, 
than .at any other jieriod during tlie fortniglit; and 
these iiicreuspil tides prevail for three successive days 
at each season of full or new muon. On these occasions, 
the bill and rise ot the waters is much more rapid than 
at .any oilier, beeause a mueli greater amount of ground 
than ordinary li.-is to bo traversed by the tide in its six 
liours; and tliose w Iio frequent tlie shore should ho 
well on tl^e watch, lest tlie waters overtake tlicm, and 
out oir llicir return to land. 

Of course, the time of the day when the water is at 
the liigliesl or its hiwest level at spring-tides depends 
oil the ji.art of tlu' eo.i.st on whicli 3011 are. On tliat of 
South Devon, the extreme low-water occurs at twelve 
o'clock, and the liieiiesl flood-lide at si.x, nioniiiig 
anil evening. Then is the itme for him wliose mind 
IS intert-sted b)- the wondrous ercalions, nnimale and 
inanimate, the sca^ofleis to Ids notriee. At spring- 
tides, locks far out in the sea, (b.at are at other times 
covered by the wavc.s, beAime dr3- land; niid the exqui¬ 
site 7.o<qib3 ti s, inollii.sks, annelids, &c., as well as rare 
alg.T, tliat are tbeii jili^ced within 3'our reaeli, are worth}' 
of voiir lallesl atteiilion ;'for many interesting kinds 
i-xn^t i.id} where tluy are constantly under water, and, 
of l oursc, Raise 1 icks wl.ieb are uiieovered but a few 
lUH.iitcs at a time, and that onli' .at two periods of the 
montbj are most likel} to furnish siieli siieciineiis. In 
jMarcli and 8epk niber—the eqiiinfceial periods—the 
sining-tides cover and iiiieoviT eien more ground tliaii 
at Ollier limes, and, consequent!}', then present the 
finest opportunilies lor the zoopliytologist or marine- 
botani.sl to carry out lias researches. 

It was a bright and glorious morning on which 
we and our young frieiid.s met on the pier-head, all 
aecoutered in our rougli sen-garb. It is true that one 
of our ladies, having no suitable dress, liad selected 
from lier wardrobe one tliat was ready to be laid aside 
as too shabby to be worn; and a very comical selection 
it was. It eunsisted of a delicate launder, or it might 
ahno.st liave been called sky-blue silk, trimmed to the 
waist with iiiiiked flounces. Tlie rest of her attire, 
consisting of a biitcit frieze-jacket and brown mush¬ 
room hat, stood in strange contrast with this jaasi 
elegant skirt; and mucji we were indebted to her for 
wearing it, for it formed an unceasing subject for fun 
and comment as the day passed on, and her cerulean 
garb began, from the contact witli sand and water, to 
assume a most terrestrial hue; but the lady stood the 
raillery witli unmitigated good-humour, and, in fact, 
was hemolf the main prosecutor of thiJ merry laugh 
which from time to time rose as siic got more and 
more dabbled. 

And now we were all seated in the boat, with a 
couple of rowers, and our party all disposed of accord¬ 
ing to tlie boatmen’s orders; for on bos^d a ro«’ing- 
boat there must he no slipping from place to place, or 
■playing antics: the boat must be properly trimmed— 
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that is, balanced—anif every one must keep his or her n^tlie extreme Ic^v-tidcs th:it tliis submarine scenery is 
place; and if they cliouse to dabble in the water, or so ' 'ry lovely, as it is only then that the regions of 
fish, they must do it quietly, and without any erratic rth^ large and varied-ooloUied ■fc’eeds are disclosed to 
movements, on peril of an upset. the eye. Look down over the aide of your boat into 

There was a good deaj ofJstir on the water; tfie the deep clear water, and you will *ee a s^ht that will 
waves were brisk, and as ckir as crystal, and earth, well repay you for your trouble in going, .^f yop ar^ 
sea, and sky seemed to conibin| to perfect our ple.'isure. a poet, it will give yoinu new view of a part of creation 
The beautiful shore, rich in it^snnimer glory, was not well worthy of a •iroetic tribute. There, fluctuating 
go far from us but that we coin<J descry each separate with the i)lay of the waters, float huge fropds, many 
tree; and the masses of wild-flowers on Waldon Hill feet in length, and proportionate in width, some 
were distinctly visible as our boat sprafig over the deepe-K olive, others of rich purple, others, again, of 
waves in its way to Livcmiead, whore was tA be our every tint of brown ami red ; whilst some amongst tVeni, 


first landing. 


citliiT from the ellcct of iight, or from a coating of 


‘ Look! look!’exelaimod one of the girls. ‘Oh! what niiiiule zoophytes which cover their surface with their 
.are those, Mr Dclville—those things in the water?’and delicate e.xteiided tentacles, look ns while as suow.v 
a general shout of admiration arose, as, looking over 'I’here they lie, mingling ^leir noble stems and fronds 
the side of the boat, wo discerned a shoal of what together; some flat and smooth; others, ig 


appeared to be little air-balloons, or something 


smooth; others, 


oar-weeds (/Mitiiiiiiria .i<ia/tanmi), with ilieiirpiiekerpd 


rs. t.he.< «.,..‘!M 
leiiTpiickerPC 


like them. Tlie whole water round the boat was margins, like frillsf all waving id the w*.'-, rising ami 
covered with tliose things; some from three to fo9r falling m endless niotij^ilf; but^motkin so graceful, so 
inches in diameter, others not half an inch. They digiiilicd, as to give oyedthe iiijhest irnpres-sion of the 
were like half-disks, of a somi-pcilucid sub-tance, and st.iliility with wlncli iliPy are moored to their rocky 
opal hue; in the centre of the top of eafilcwas a rich beds, and of the liiimiess of te.xtiire and fle.vibilily of* 
lilac cross, composed of four loops meeting in the striictuic wliicli clianictcrise alga^ ot these genera, 
centre, exquisite in delicacy of colour, ami elcarly Hut there is not only vegetahlo life to ho detected : 
distinguisliahle as the creature rose to the surface of I'iitween llic weeds swim various siiiall fish ; ami in and 
the water, or getilly dived heiieath it. Round the out amongst the weed ami rock crawl dozens of the 
margin of the disk were fringes of exceedingly line l.trge orange sliir-fisli ; ami there arc hermit- 

ami flexible feelers, and tlio movonicnt of the animals crab.s in tlieir borrowed liouses, ami brigbt-eolourcd sea- 
appeared to be regulated by the alternate contraction anemones, with tlieir disks of a tlumsand buc.s spread 
and dilation of this margin. In an vistaiit, Mr Delville wide to entrap some of the small cr.ibs or niollusks 
had produced a glass-bell, plunged it into the water, wliich move about near all, giving life and variety to 
and brought up a lino specimen in the most perlcct the beauliful buhmaniie scenery. J5ut iibw our keel 
preservation. ‘They are so frag.’•> .'ind tendi r,’said ho, grates on the bottom of the little basin between the 
as he lield the vessel up so as to get the uriiiiial in rocks jiit^> winch our bo.atnian lia.s steered us; and, 
a direct'line with the sun’,s beams, ‘that l^ii!way.s springing to land, he helps first one. ami then another, 
catch them In th.at iiiaiiner; for if tlicy arc cajituied over the ledge of shpjicry' Bc.t-wei'd ibiins our 

by the hand, or even 111111 a mushi.^nct it is ten to one lamhng-phice; and thou giving over his boat to the 
that they get more or leas 'njured. riy this iiictiiis, care of the hid, with liaimiicr and cliisel in hand, lie 
you See, we secure our prev nitlioiit its eoiii.i.g in prep...es to take his p-irt 111 the day’s e.xploits. 
eontiut with anything bui ilie very water ivlneh sur- Ami now the iiiiportaiice of tlio wnilking-stieks is 
rouiided it when outside. Row, ladies, look at that, ami miimlesud. ‘ Mias Oliplnint! ’ shouts Mr Delville, ‘just 
tell me if you ever saw, or could have eoneeived, sueh come here;’ ami picking my way over riHiky points, 
mechanism nr such beauty? If you or 1 li’d set about and tliroiigli tangled weed, round poiSls of water, and 
forming a thilig to endure a lifelong to.ssing in the over lieits in H"' jroek, through wliieli run little 
occ.an, ive should not have tried aiiythnig so frui; yet, trickling strear s rusl^ng back to the sea which has 
see how well u tr f Japled f ir its ])ositi'in —look at tlie left them beffind, as children wlio have stayed to pick 
exquisite movements of tlie creature, how it ' iclds to berries skirinisli after the nurse who has left them in 
the motion of the water 1’ Hie rear, 1 iiiiike 111 / way*aci»ss to an jingle almost in 

‘ Rut what is it, papa ?’a.skod little Amy; ‘and wliy the sea. wheic stands my friend. ‘Look there,’ said 
i.s it that we liavo not seen any of these before ? Were li.‘; and my ! rst impulse was to .shout to till the rest as 
they eating the sea-w'ceil that was floating on the top? Ix'h’ t shouted ,0 me, for the scciiowas most hcautilul; 

I for it was only when there was so much sea-weed a m the whole party was asseicoled round otic of 


ni the whole nartv was assen oled round otic of 


floating that we saw them; and as soon as we had t..e lovehest tide-. "■ ■ I ever saw 

passed that place, they were gone! ’ ‘ M'hat are tide iKtols ? ’ Hii-i. often have I been ' 

‘The reason of tliat, dear, was, that tlie weed had asked that nuostmii! Kvery one wAio thinks for a 
smoothed the surface of that part of the sea, and moment on*tbe subject, must kiiow^ that wlicrc there 
these creatures—.l/crfusic, as they are properly eallcd, are protuberai. s, there must idso be depAssions; and, 
or jclly-flsb, cohu'nonly—are never seen except in a, also, that son ' kinds of rock being mote friable than 
calm still sea. When it is rough, they keep below the others, the ....lier portions of the sloiio will, in the 
surface, where the water is umhsturbed. Now, all you course of lime, he fretted away by the ceaseless working 

ladies, come and spend the evening with us,’ continued of the walcr.s, and leave hollows more or less deep in 

Mr Delville, ‘and we will have anollicr look :,t. the their surfaces. hollows, when below the usual 

beauty; and I think I can Aew you some matters liighwi. er-niark, are covered periodically by the sea, 
concerning it that will interest yon lill.’ and of course, when the tide is withilri^vn, retain the 

‘Ahl do,’ joined in Mrs Delville. ‘You will have portion oii watijf that lies below the general level, 
lime to go home and get off your wet things, and then and are, eonscquently, always full; and, unless wlien 
come up, and wevill have what we call a meuf-tea—the a storm has disturbed the deep, the water in them 
best meal in tye world after an excursion -and a lia.sty is exquisitely clear and iiellucid. In these little 
dinner.’ * lagoons harbour all kinds of shore-animals, Sheltered 

And now we approach the rocks. Reader, if you by the overarching fronds of w’ectl, which, from 

never happened to be in a boat amidst low sunken being at all limes under water, are often of kind's 

rocks, well clothed with the larger sea-weeds, on a iipt usually found so far up towards land. I will 
shore where the water is very clear, let me advise you transerihe Mr Gosse’s pretty d<*criptiou of one of these 
to go as Bood as you can ; and as you approach them, r^ek-pools on this coast. ‘It is adeeg.'cval, cup-like, 
gaze down on the scene spread below you. It is only cavity, about a 'yard wide ih the longest diameter, and 





of the same depth, hewn out, as it weJc, from the sptd 
Utaestone, with as clean a surfao,e as if a stone-mason 
had been working therfl. It is always, of course, full,of< 
water, and, except when a heavy sea is rolling in, of 
brilliant clearness. *A11 round the margin are growing 
^nfts of thg-coBimon coralline, forming a whitish bushy 
fringe reaching from the edge to about six inches 
down. A few plants of the hl;i(hler*!ucus are scattered 
around; arid the arching fronds of the sweet Uumnaiia, 
that I before spoke of, hung down nearly to the bottom, 
closely resembling, except in their deep-tirown hfto, the 
hartotongue fern that so profusely ailorns the siiies of 
our green lanes. Below the eorallino level are a few 
small red sea-weeds, as /{hoihmenia puhnnta ; and the 
• dark purple Clmmlms cri'.puti, growing in tine tufts, 
reflecting a rich steel-blue iridescence. But all the lower 
partssides and bottom arc alnio.st quite, free 
from sea-weecTs, with the e.xeeption of a small ii/va or 
two, and a few inerustuig patches of*lhc coriilline-hasc, 
not^elr shot up if,to IminelieftJliut resemhling smootli 
pink lichens. The smootli suifike of the rock in these 
lower parts is quite clear, so^lmt lliere is nothing to 
‘intercept the sight of tin- actini-r (sea-anemones) tluit 
project from tlie liollows, and spread out their broad 
circular di-sks like flat blossoms adliering to the face of 
the interior. There is soiiietliing exceedingly cliarmiin; 
in such a natural viviirium as this. When I go down 
on my knees on tlie rocky margin, ami bring my fni-e 
nearly close to tl»3 water, the wliole interior is distinctly 
visible. The various forms and beautiful tints of the ‘ 
sea-weeds, especially the tuirple flush of the rJioiiiltti!-. 
are well worthy of admiration; and 1 can .see the little 
shrimps, an'd other crustae a. busily swimiiiing from 
weed to weed, or pursuing their instinetivc oi)eratKin.s 
among the fronds and briiuehes—.m ample,forest to 
them. Tiny fishes of tlie hlenny genus are also liiding 
under the shadow of tlio tufts, ami occasionally darting 
out with quivering tail; and one or two brittle-stars 
are deliberately crawling about by means of their long 
and flexible arms, in a manner tlint seems a ludicrous 
caricature of a man climbing up by bis hands and feet, 
only you must suppose an additional arm ‘growing 
from tlie top of his head.’ 

This is a most‘jiist i>ortraiture of one of those roek- 
pools which are formed by the attrition of the waters 
in the solid rock. Those whjcii arc i^ere hollows 
and irregularities, lying between tlie rock^, are a little 
different, their sides being more shelving, and the 
lagoons in mqpy cases* fro'tn twenty iso thirty feet 
across, and not so deep in projiortion. It was to 
one of these that Mr Delville called us, and the 
sight it presented to us was wonderfully beautiful. 
Immense forests of those large brown slippory^Mcds, 
whose leatliev-like fronds are ligre ^ind there Tossed 
on shore after a storfn, stood efeet, down the sides 
of a gully, nhou* half full of the clearest watt'r, and 
stretched out quite into the sea, covering acres of 
rock partly Shove and £>artly below the extreme low'- 
waler-mark. -This gully, thus gallantly fringed, was 
densely clothed all down its sides ^d over its wide 
bottom by weeds of everj' hue. Truly I may say, 
every hue. There was one {Cystoseira trecoidas) which 
seemed to be itself tinted with e^ery colour of the 
rainbow; and ns we moved from spot to spot, these 
hues shifted {com lilac to pea-green, and blue, and 
brown, and yellowish green, just a%3ordi||fe as the 
beams of the sun striking on them through the clear 
water lit them up. It was a thick fleshy plant that 
exhibited this brilliant effect. Of course we were all 
eage^,.toi*!get it, and noble branches were Ragged up 
by miipia of our hooked sticks; but, alas 1 the moment 
tlsfl((r.''#ere withdrawn from the water, their gloaious 
wore all fled, and we found nothing but a dim 
4Rteeh of lifeless-looking green-brown weed remained. 


.v»i»3S«ver Diin(^S;^id Mr Delville; ‘ put it into this glass- 
of water 'Ibis was done; and on the instant the 


clear water closed over it, hack came all its gor¬ 
geous tints, as full and bright as ever. ‘ There, Amy, 
put it with the other things: we shsll have some 
aipusement from that by and by,’ said he. ‘Now, 
girls, where will you flit.! sqpphires like those which 
cluster there y’ continue# he, pointing to a bunch of 
dark weed which lookew.ae if hung, like the trees in 
Aladin’s*garden, with siftiphirc gems. 

‘Oh, what arc thpsc, Mr Delville?’ asked Miss 
Colquhon. ‘Are they living creatures? Do get us 
some.’, 

‘'Tliey‘aro not, indeed, dear Miss Colquhon. It is 
only an efll'ct of light on tlie leaf of tlie weed. This 
is the Chominin crispus of which Gosse speaks; but 
it is not so evanescent in eft'ect as tliat on the otlier 
weed ; for si'c,’ said he, as he leaned over the brink of 
tile pool, tmd, baring his arm, drew a fine bunch of the 
glittering gems from the water, ‘our sapphires still 
remaifl nearly as bright as ever, now tliat we have 
gathered them, and will retain their beautiful metallic 
lustre almost till the weed decays, if you keep it in 
w ater.’ 

And nowf Raving collected quantities of specimens 
for aftcr-e.xaminiitinn, and finding that the tide was 
beginning to creep towards us, wo left this beautiful 
spot, aiid, all separating into little groups, begun closely 
to inspect tlie jiools and rocks; some turning over the 
Moiu's, to .see wlietlier any creatures liad taken shelter 
beiie.ith tlfl'in; otiiors busy knoekiiig off pieces of the 
rock, with tlieir groutli of corallines, in hope of finding 
some of tlie niorecdeliciite zoopliytes amongst tliem, 
when atlei,siire to examine them ; until, on Mr Delville’s 
e.alliiig to gallier the party togellier witli the view of 
proceeding in tlie bout to the next cove, tlirce of us, 
of whom 1 was one, discovered tliat we were insulated! 
We werji so placed that the boat could not eoiiie to our 
assi.stanee, tor «e bad got out to tlie etjd of a low reef of 
rocks where the water was too sbullow to alUnv of its 
apjiro.ach; and by the tii»ie it bad attaineil siiflieient 
deiilliffor It to n iieh us, wo should have been waist- 
deep at least in water ! We were so far from the rest 
of the partv' that oift jio..iti(.n wofi not apparent to 
them, and there w.'is nothing for it hut to deliberately j| 
walk through the last inereiisiiig water, sometimes 
w.ah'ig iie.irly knee-ileep, for a apace of about thirty 
yai.i.i or more. We were not in the least danger, but 
a little alarmed lest we should he «t;, and not much 
pleased at hciiig thoroughly wet-looted until such time 
as walking about had dried our shoes and stockings. 
However, siilt-wuiter seldom or never gives cold, and 
we were none the worse, though subject to no small 
degree of raillery on our ahsi>rptio 7 i, especially the sky- 
blue lady, who was one of the three poor lialf-drowned 
wretches, and her cerulean garment looked very droll 
as it emerged from the briny flood! Wo were, how¬ 
ever, soon in the boat, and quite oblivious to all 
disagreeables when we began to examine our collec¬ 
tions. We found some of the huge leathery fronds 
of the Laminaria diyitata studded witR a most exquisite 
little univalve shell. It was adhering like a limpet, its 
little carapace, yellowish white, with three stripes of 
the most intense blue, of a metallic lustre, down its 
hack, mnd one single black spot in front None of 
these lovely little thing? were more than about the 
sixth part of an inch in length, and perhaps the eighth 
in breadth. Tliey lived some days, and moved about 
in the glass of water in which we placed them, exlii- 
biting their delicate little white bodies and ontennss 
as they adhered to the side of th^ transparent 
vessel. But for its size, I should conceive this to be 
Patella pettucida i but, according to Captain Brown’s 
description, in his Recent Conchohgy of England and 
Ireland, that is of an inch in length ; but I find no 
other shell described that is in the least answerable to 
my pretty little pets, and these, though common, I 
have never found larger. 









■ * Now, jny dear,’ said Mrs DeWille, ‘ let me auRgest 

that at our next landing we should see what our baskets 
produce, and eat our dinners.’ ' 

‘ By all means, my dear,’ replied Mr Dclville: ‘ I pm 
as hungry as a crab! youjfenow, ladies, similes lose 
half their beauty if they arefnot in keeping with time 
and place. I think our irexd landing "hall be behind 
the pier at Paington, and th^fe are some nice shelter¬ 
ing cliffs there; so “ I vote,” as the boys say, that we 
make straight for tliciii, cat and drink, and those who 
are weary, rest, whilst I with hammer and chisel make 
an assault on the rocks, and strike off a fevJ of those 
niagniiicont sca-anomoiies. They should be always 
taken off rock and all, for if you separate them, it is 
ten to one that you injure their sucking base; and if 
the skin of that is once broken, your Actinia crassicornis 
is soon notliing more than a lump of decay, for the 
injured peat slouglis off, and flic creature comes all to 
pieces. They are glorious henutics when in 'lieakli, 
though, and 1 should like to get a good purple one or 
two, and some of the scarlet and white varieties. N»w 
chicks, and ehildren, and ladies, come—iiimp ashore 
while you can with dry fret.’ Anil tfthoro we all 
went; and Mrs Delville's motion being carried by 
acclamation, we all g.ithered together under tfio shadow 
of the cliff, and fell to in good earliest on our dinners, 
witli appetites such as sea-side rambles alone can 
produce. 

THE 15ELGIANS-TUEIR KTXG ATJI) (JKEAT I’Enpl.E. 

Goi-nsJimr lias, with nnitehless felicity, painted, in 
a few touches, the country where ‘ the broad ocean 
leans against the land.’ ()t a Niiudar character is 
riawlers, which resembles Holland both in physical 
aspect and population. As wo approach,th" sea¬ 
board of Belgijini, we observe the low, sandy coa.Ht 
mingling with the leaden, murky si / of wimUt, or, 
in mid Slimmer, a narrow t.iwny line, searcely aisihle 
over ihe azure e.tpaiise of t' e '..iermaii Oeean. 

Beyond this sterile maJk, tlie sod is still flat; hut 
rich pastures, fat cattle, imd''luxuriaia but formal 
vegetation cover the wide chiim)iaigi.. As «e 
advance, lofty spires rise in tiic distam , and in the 
numerous towns we see abundant signs ot old (iermamc 
wealth. Great bihour anil snpcr.itmiidaiit ornament 
distinguish tlic.i liigh gables and wiiidow-inouldiiigs; 
while ill street and market our ears are sah' Vd liy the 
tongue of a Vandyck or a Matsys, and we '•eeognise 
the ruddy hue, blue eyes, flaxim locks, and cle.uily 
apparel of a genmiie Ka.\on race. Music is not in 
their accents, neither is grace visible in their iiiovi 
ments and gestures, nor gaiety in tlieir thoughts; hut 
all the sound qualities of this great family — health 
and strength, moral and jihysieal, truthful hearts, and 
clear, practical understandings. 

Further inland, we find the basin of the upper 
Meuse, a sort f,f minor Uliiiie. RuinLal castk's crown 
the toppling rock, or overlook the grassy bank or 
sunny orchard. Crowded towns, witli tail smoking 
chimneys, clink and hammer, and click of steam- 
engine, indicate mineral wealth and industrial activity. 
Namur and Liege, the Shegield and Birmingham of 
the Netherlands, are in a district at once rich and 
picturesque. Behind is the Ardennes, our own Shak- 
epeare’s forest of Arden, a mountain-region, where 
trackless vroods, the haunt of the wolf and tiie boar, 
are the delight of tlie hunter and fowler. 

The hihai'jitants of the Belgian bijain of the Meuse 
are not Flemings, but Walloons. Wales, Wallachia, 
Gaul, Galatia, Galicia-*-how the limbs of the great 
Celtic giant of antiquity have been scattered over the 
four quarters of Europe, but how distinctly recognis¬ 
able on the Valley of the Meuse! In Britain, the Celtic 
and Saxon races hjve been so amaigiimnted, that the 
national character is a composite. In Belgium, the 


t^p elements llhve remained distins, but in juxta- 
pos tion. The Wiilloon, like the Frenchman, is a 
latinised Celt, 'riie language of the Druids is no 
longer spoken as by the eliklilren of the Scottish mist; 
the Walloon, like the E’reiiclmum, speaks a Latin 
dialect. More than a millennium hn^ elapsed 8inc€ 
Borne ceased, even noaiinally, to stand on fhe rolls of 
living empire; bat she has left her glorious tongue 
inefl'aeeably stamped on the new Europe as,on the old, 
from the pillars of Hercules to the Valley of the Meuse. 

Alfrt, ingenious, and versatile, the Walloon of Liege 
and Namur is a complete contrast to the pondgrous 
deliberate Fleming, who in politics acts as a (Irag-chain 
on the mobility of his excursive neigliliour. In politics, 
tlio E'lemiiig 18 the piece ch resistance agaliist a social 
overturn, lor the strength of the repulilican party is 
in Namur mid in Liege. In literature, tliu JBW -. 'ig 
admires the profound thought and ni.isierly^trtiilmeni 
of the passions JO be found in the L'’"i .lure of the 
Germame races; hut jif ilie lyiatomy of the foihigs of 
artificial society, tly: J<'renclv8peaking and Frencli- 
thinking iiihalntantsi 8f Belgium sliew an acuteness 
and a finesse tliat at once identify tliem with the 
larger lirancli of this hiillniiit family. 

Such is tlie peojile ruled over by Ixaipold, who, if 
*ie has ceased to fulfil tlie functions of prince and 
peer of England, is still regarded with interest by t!!? 
British people. It would indeed be difficult to point 
out a suveieigii wlio in modern times has shewn more 
prmleiiee, good sense, and liigli feeling. We may 
apply to him the words of Bossuet, which ought to 
sink into the mind of every public man: ‘He liad a 
name which never appeared hut m aetioifli, the justice 
of wliieh was ineimtestable.’ 'riiero are few sayings 
III the Jiiograpliies of I’iutareh characterised by a 
more noble Minplicity and laconic elevation of senti- 
iiiont than Ins bi lef spcccli to the ehanibers when the 
troiiidcs of 1813 tlireatcned Europe with confusion. 

‘ Geiitlenien,' said lie, ‘1 c.anie here fur the good of 
Jiei ,iuiii, aiiil if the same objei t requires my departure, 

I am .eady to slarL on the shortest notice, ratlier than 
liavo a civil w ar.’ In a moment, faction was paralysed, 
the most oliatreperous were struck dumb, and the 
response came from the heart of thif country in a loud 
chorus of appimr .i and enUuisiasm. 

Leopoldy)f .Jelgiu*! is now well advanced in years. 
Ills age being sixty-six; hut he is in the full enjoyment 
of good heallh. He is very temperate in living, and 
resides in ;i« iirivate matine* at the palace of Laeken, 
a large villa on the slo)ie of a hili, with a-southerly 
'■xposure, a -ample of miles from Bru.ssels. It has no 
vrt t extent of park; and at break of day, in the fine > 
, ter inoroing' the king is to 1 ■; seen, with a single 
atterulaiil, wal,. e about the -ms and country- 
roads round LaciAii—the •I'.iriner George’ of rural 
Brabant. ')n certain days, he conjes into the palace 
of Brussofs, *o transact business with his ministers, 
ami go thro\i,.,h the acts am^ routine o# royalty ; and 
then return , like the lawyer who dol!k his gown and 
wig on pioceed,^ig to liis suburban villa. The king 
professes kingcraft chic% at Brussels; with the 
people of Laeken and his establishment, he is merely 
the j.ipular squli* of the liall. 

Tin. town palace is built'upon what was formerly a 
vast w.alied enclosure, forming the erfst of a Iiill on 
wliich w^s bu',^t the former residence of the Dukes of 
Brab.ant—at tlie gates of whieli, on the south side, was 
tlie continuous forest of Soignies. All is now altered. 
This celebrated forest has yielded so far to the axe 
and the plough, that it has almost ceased to exist; the 
fieW of Waterloo is now scarcely recognisable; and a 
now town 01 modern architecture covers the upper part 
I of Brussels. The town-palace is a more box or barrack, 
without architectural decorations, and inferior to that 
(if many jietty princes in Germany i'Viere are there¬ 
fore projects for rebuilding it in a manner more 









suitable to a kingdom which abounds *in noble arch 
tecturol monuments." 

Belgium having beludged successively to Burgundy, 
Spain, mid .A^istria, many historical names are visible 
in the court-lists, /i Lannoy ol" tlio same family as be 
to whom !|traiM!is I. surrendered after the battle of 
Pavia, and a Marnix related to vlie brave defender of 
Antwerp, in tlic world-renowned siej^i of tliat place by 
tile Spaniatds, are at tlie liead of tlie liouseliold estab¬ 
lishment of Leopold and Iii.s eldest son. But the old 
historical nuhlesse is greatly decayed and impovcrlsbed 
sinoc« the Prencli Jlcvolutioii and invasion of 17‘J2. 
The estates were not sweepingly confiscated, as in 
France, but the systeinalic division of tlie properties by 
Uie abolition of tlie law of priinogciiitnre, is griuliiiilly 
wearing them out; so that, altbougli nuinliering many 
virtuwMftjlpd intelligent iudividuiils, sucli tis the Vtinder- 
stradene anil tfi'e Baillet tie J.atonrs, the .aristocracy, 
as a whole, has little politioal weiglit'in the .state. 

T«, this nilo, vliere, arc" course considerable 
exceptions. Wealthy n»nrri.ig«:i, v industri.al pursuits, 
or the inheritance of extinct ioKateral branches, are 
fauses of there still being in Belgium ari.stoeratie 
fortunes whicli ^would he considered layge even in 
England. The Prince deChimay—son of the beautiful 
Madame Tallien by her re-marriage—Iiaviiig espoused*- 
'file daughter of M. I’eliaprat, the great army-contractor 
to the old French Empire in tlie days of Jena and 
Austerlitz, lias fliereby aihlod not much short of 
a million sterling to liis previous property. The 
Duke d’Arcmbcrg, of the family of tlie princes of 
Lignc, is understooil to have a clear ineoine of L.40,000 
a year. Tholate Prince de Ligne bus loft a European 
reputation not only for wit, but for tliat perfect 
1 amiability whicIi constitutes the higliest breeding, so 
that people said of him: ‘Foreigners imitate tlie 
manners ot the Freiieli, and tlie French imitate llie 
manners of the Prince de Ligne,’ who was the only 
foreigner to whom they accorded tliis distinction. 

Even when the old properties Iiave been divided, it 
sometimes hapjiens that a fall of w-atcr or a seam 
of coal, combined with sonic ingenuity, ciiaW.cs old 
families to keep up; but in general it is llie aristocracy 
of wealth, and iiot^if birth, that holds the present rule. 
Rich merchaiils of Antwerp, manufacturers of Liege, 
Namur, and Verviers, advocalc6#iii large practice in 
Brussels and other large tow-ns, divide witli the Catliolic 
clergy the power of Belgium. 

It is ill llie m|ddle class s, father than in the nobi¬ 
lity, we find tlie curious contrast between tlie Saxon 
and the Gael in Belgium. During the Dutcli rule, the 
' Flemish language, spoken almost exclusively byithe 
people of Antwerp, Ghent, Bruges, &c., was kep^p-, 
hut the French revolution of IfitJil) abted powermlly 
in the dlssemin.ation oV tlic FvenWi, and restriction 
of the Flemiali lasiguage. Centralisation in Brussels 
and tlic French language went together, .aii'l found a 
resistance in tfto FlemisliJanguage and tlie old Flcmisli 
munieipal .and proviiieinl spirit. The leader in tliis 
movement was Hendrik Conscience,^tlic well-known 
Fletnish novelist, and the ‘first literary celebrity in 
Belgium. _ A society was founded at Antwerp voor 
Taal en Kunst —that is to say, for ftie cultivation of 
vernacular philology and the fine arts. These men 
do not deny t^iat adininistrativo unity iias many 
advantages, and that Flemish literaturo^is ti])t pigmy 
beside the giant; but they maintain, on tlie otlier 
> hand, that the glory of Belgium is in the Flanders of- 
the renaissance —in Antwerp, and Bruges, and Ghent, 
those Genoas and "Veniees erf the nortli; and tjiey seem 
to feei wi%,^ridp that the tongue of a Van Eyck, a 
Quin%,||||f®i(P!, and a Vandyck, wiU not willinglyhe, 
let as tlieir works and their memories send* 

aj^^ df patriotic enthusiasm through the fibres of 
fl»y ^ieminju'iipd so long as the productions of a 
Offi^ip.ence renoct the national mind. 


The king acts with great tact and impartiality on 
this delicate ground. If Taal en Kunst gives liim a 
•fete to-day, lie goes to-morrow to the Societd des Arts, 
amj seeks to soften all asperities, on the ground that 
there is ample room fdti tlip development of both 
nationalities, caeii witliiii / ts own peculiar spliere, and 
without collisions and dislensions injurious to both. 

It IS Brussels, the capijfiil, tliat unites butli elements. 
It is just within the Eleniisli-Saxon region, but close 
upon the borders of where the Frencli language begins 
to lie spoken. Tlic lower town is mostly Fieniisli; 
so is the* jicasantry of the iiiiniediately surrounding 
villages ; bin witliin llie upper town itself is a Walloon 
colony, occupying a distinct quarter, speaking French 
to tins day with a jiuie uld Celtic accent, in nil its sing- 
soiig-nasalitj', as if ‘ her nainsell,’ tlie llougal cre.ature, 
were tlie interlocutor. This is styled jliirolicn, ns 
distinct from classical i’reneh, wliich has been tho 
l.'uiguiifje of the court and the upper classes for 
ceuturies. 

Antwerp is still the capital of the fine arts in Belgium, 
not only from the extraordinary productions of Flemish 
genius still preserved there, Imt from its being tho 
locality of tlie Belgian Seliool of Design and Academy 
of tlie Fine Arts ; Imt m the regions of science, Brussels 
occupies the first plaee. If the first name in Belgian 
liter.iture i.s that of the I’liilo-Fleming Conscience, tho 
first in science is that of M. Qiielolet, the astnmomer-» 
ro.val and pke-sident of tho Ao.ademy of Sciences. Tin’s 
amiable gentleman—wliosc works are in French—is 
well known in this cimiitryas the ingenious statistician 
of man. liculising one of the boldest projects of 
Oomiorcet, lie lia.s subjected the powers and passions 
of linmanity to the processes of the scientific calculator, 
and has thus produced tliat moral ati.as of IminiMiity 
wliich Mqdaiiio de fvtael declared to be one of tlie great 
desiderata of this century. ^ 


,.F A M I L Y 


T II E WING. 


This is the ago of eomplahiings. Nobody suflers in 
silence; nobody breaks liis or her heart in secrecy 
and solitude: they all take ‘the public’ into tlieir 
eoiifidence—the convenient puhlu-T wliich, like murder. 

Hath no tongue, but .speaks 
With iiioM ii.ii'.iculous orgni*- 

of course it i.s neither the confidcr’s fault nor yet the 
confidant’s, if the winds sonictinies wliisper tliat King 
Midas has asses’ ears. 

Mine is no sucli confession. I have no gossip to 
retail of my neiglihours : I am a very quiet gentleman 
of forty or so, wlio prefer confining my interests and 
observations to my own household, my own immediate 
family. Ay, tliere lies my inevitable grief, there lurks 
my secret wrong; 1 am the unhappy elder brother of 
a family involved in love-affairs. ^ 

'riie filet lias dimly dawned uiKin ftie, W'idening lay 
degrees, ever since I came Iiomo from India last year, 
and took upon myself the charge of my five sisters, ageil 
from about-But Martha might object to my parti¬ 

cularising. Good little Patty! what a merry creature 
she was when she went nutting and fishing with me. 
And what ugiy caps slie lias taken to wearing, poor 
dear ! And wliy can’t sho speak as gently when scolding 
the servants, as I remember our sweet-voiced, pretty 
mother used always to do? And why, in spite of 
their position, wiH she persist in calllngi, Mr Green, 
with a kind of frigid solemnity, ‘ Mr Green ? ’ Rut 
ho does not seem to mind it; probably he never was 
called anything else. 

He is a very worthy person, nevertheless, and I 
have a great respect for liim. When my sister Martha 
—Mias lleatheote, as she has been from Iier cradle 
•—by letter announced to mo at Madras that. site. 





intended to relinquish that title for tlio far less euplio- 
nious one of Mrs Green, I *a8, to say the least of it, 
sur|)ri8ed. I had tiiouirlit, for various reasons (of no 
moment now), tliat my eldest sister was not likely tp 
marry—I rather hoped she i/ould not. Wo'ivifjht 
have, been so comfortable, pooi\il’atty and I. However, 
I liad no business to interferfc v^ilh eitlier her happiness 
or her destiny; so when, tlic Virst Sunday after my 
arrival at Iioine, a cozy earriaRC drove up tlie avenue, 
and a bald, rather stout htllc man got out, to be 
soberly introduced to me as ‘ Mr Green,’ I si^j^iitted 
to tile force of circumstances, and to tlie duties of a 
brother-in-law. 

He lias dined witli us every Sunday sime. Ho and I 
are capital friends; reRularly, wlien tlie ladies retire, 
lie informs me wliat tlie Funds have been at day by 
day during the past week, and winch is the safest 
railway to buy bharos in for the week fidlowin^. A 
most worthy person, I repeat; will make a kiny 

husband, and I suppose Martlia iiltcs him; but- 

However, poor girl, slie is old enough to judge fof 
lierself, and it is no business of mine. Some lime Iiefore 
long, I sliall give lier away at tlie old iiariifn eliure.li— 
quietly, witliuut any sliow; 1 aliall see lier w-alk 
'down tlic cliurch-aisle with old Mr Green—lie in 
Ids best wdiito waistcoat, and she in Iier sober gray 
poplin, that she insists on being married in—nut 
tlie ele.ar soft muslin and long laee-veil 1 ouite well 
remember seeing Patty working at and lilusliing over, 
we won’t say liow many years ago. Well, woiiicn are 
better married, tliey say; but I tliihk 1 would rallier 
have liad Martini an old maid, 
j My second sister, Angeliiie, was fifteen wlien T left 
England; and tlie very lovelie.st ereatiir'' ' eier belield. 
Everybody knew it, everybody acknowieilged Slie 
I could not walk down tlie street witiiout peoplo^iii.iing 
to look after lien; she could not enter a room v itiiout 
creating a general wliisper: ‘Whoissb ?’ 'I'ln'same 
tiling eontinued as slie grew up to womanhood All 
llie world was at hoi feet, i.>cr_vbody said slie would 
make a splendid marriage—tieeome a countess at least; 
and I do believe Aiigeline lierself liad tlie fullest 
confidence in tlip.t probability. She retiisea lovers liy 
tlic dozen: every letter I got told me ol t,)me new 
slaughter of Miss Angeline’s. I would have ]u'ii‘d llio 
poor fellows, o’‘ly she was sucli a dazzling beauty, and 
no man falls out of love so safely as a man who falls 
in love with a beauty. 1 never lieaid tlia' anybody 
died either by eonsum])tioii, eord, or pistol, v'.irougli 
the cruelty of my sister Angeliiie. 

Ilul, like must cruel damsels, she paid the penalty 
I of her hard-lieartodness; when I came home I found 
Angclino Heatheote Angeliiie Heatlicole still, lieauti- 
fiil yet, beautiful exceedingly ; a walking picture, a 
I visible poem: it was a real pleasure to me to liave 
i such a creature about the liouse. Tliougli people did 
say, with a mysterious sliake of the liead, tliat, Inind- 
some as she w.-.s, if I liad only seen my. sister two or 
tlireo years ago! And Aiigeline herself became 
tenaoious on the subject of new gowns, and did not 
like it to be generally known wlictlier slio or Cliarlotte 
was the elder. Good, plain, merry Cliarlotte,' wlio 
never tliought about either Iierjooks or lier age! ” 

Yet Cliarlotte was tlie first wlio brought me into 
trouble—that trouble wliicii I am iioiV culled upon to 
bemoan. I had not been at liohie three uiontbs, when 
there came a young gentleman—a very lively and 
pleasant young gentleman too—who sang duets with 
the younger girls, and maile himself qwitc at home in 
my fkmily circle, I myself did not niucli meddle witli 
him, thought him .a good-natured lad, and no more— 
Until one fine morning he astonislied me by requesting 
five minutes’ conversation wiili me in niy study. 
(Alas! such misfortunes come not Bingly—my study 
dtas never been safe from similar applications and 
.conversations since.) 


i was very kintf to tlie young man; when he blushed, 
I loo..ed iiiiotlicr w'ay; wlie i lie trenijffed, I asked liini 
to Vtbe a cliair. I listened to liil stiMimering explana¬ 
tions witli tlie utmost jiatieiine and fympafhy ; I even 
tried to help liim cut witli tliem—fill lie came to tlie 
last clause. , ‘ 

Now, I do say tliat h man wlio asks jou for your 
jiiirse, your liorse.* your fiicnilsliip, al'ter only four 
weelvs’ iiequiiintiinee, lias considerable eourago; but a 
man who, .after tliat brief period siiiee bi.s introduction, 
eoines tand asks you for your si\tcr —wliy, one’s first 
impulse is to kick Iiiin down stairs. • 

Happily, T eontrolled myself. 1 called to mind 
tliat Mr Cntlibert was a very lionest young feUowr, 
and tliat if lie (lid eliooae to risk ins whole future upon 
tlic result of a iiKiiitli’salaugbiiig, and singing, imd 
dancing at balls—certainly it was Ids aif.iir. Cf ’-tTi.n i. 
My liiisincss .solely related to (,JliareHCC. I w as just 
(lespatiiliiiig It ill ttie quick' jI. and friendhtst manner, 
by advising tile young fiftow tiwgo liSek to eollego .'SIkI 
not make a fool of Idnijjfclf in •ain, when lie informed 
me that my consent ohly was re(|iiired, since he and 
thiiirlotle liad been a pliglited couple for tlie space of 
tlirec wliole days ! , 

1 bave alwats lield certain eroteliots on tlie jiara- 
iiffiiint riglits of lover.s, and tlie wrong of nUerferingJi 
with any apyiarently sincere vows; so 1 sent for Eotty 
-talked with lier; found slie was just as foolisli as lie. 
Tliat because lie was the best waltzer, tlie sweetest 
tenor singer, and bad tlie liandsoinest inoustaelie sbe 
knew—our lively Charlotte was quite contented to 
dance through life with Mr Cntlibert, ami decidedly 
proud of having his lUainoiid ring on her third finger, 
and being eoiiMdcred ‘engaged’—as indeed they were 
likely to seniaiii, if their iiiiml.s changed not, for the 
iie.'.t ten years. So, wii.at could 1 do ? —Notliiiig but 
(K.il with till'young siriqiletons—if fliieh thiy were 
- .leeording to their folly'. If true, their love would 
Ii.'vr' time to jiroie itself such; if false, they would 
best .111(1 out tliat fact by Us not been thwarted. I 
kissed away' Lolty’s tears, silly child! and next 
Suiulay' 1 had the honour of carving for future brother- 
in-law No. 2. 

It neier rains but it. pours. WbetBcr Angeline, was 
roused at once - indignation and condescension by 
Cliarlotlc’b 'iiig.igenieilt—which she was the loudest 
in iiivcigliiiig ag.ainst—or wliether, as was afterwards 
reiiorted to me, she waj influenced by a certain 
statistical iiew«aiiaper paragrajfii, malieiojisly read aloud 
by' Mr Cntlibert fur general edification, tliat women's 
ch.iiices of mii'’iiiiioiiy were proved liy' the late census 
.(■ A. (inisli fourfold lietiveen tlic ages of thirty and 
tl' _ J've; but in. f assuredly Aui eliiie’s deincanour 
changed. She si,. I to be ' ..'ic..al)le as well as 
beautiful. To more than one suitor whom she had of 
old swept li:» ghtily by, did she now gfcehmsly incline; 
and the resul was—partly owing to tlie gaieties of 
tliis autumn's general election #-tliat tlie Seauty of the 
eoiinty iield jeiieral eleetiou ou her own private 
aceount. • 

Alas for me! In one we^k 1 had no less than four 
hopeful candidates requesting ‘ the honour of an inter¬ 
view ’ t my study 

Angei no’s decision W'lis rather dilatory—they were 
all sueli excellent niatelics; and, poor giirl—with her 
beauty foiVier tiliief gift, and witli all the tinsel adora¬ 
tion it brought lier—sbe had never been used to 
think of marriage as anything more than a mere 
worldly' arrangement. Slie was ready to clioose a 
liusbanil sn she would a wfedding-gown—dispassion¬ 
ately , v-arefuliy, ns the best out of a largo selection of, 
articles, eacli rich and good in y;s way, and warranted 
tfi wear. Slie had plenty’ of coinmim sense, and an 

acute judgment; as for her heart- 

• ‘You see, Nigel,’ she said to me, wliemweighing the 
refn(.>ctive claims and merits of Mr Archer anil Sir 







Rowland GrifBto Jones—‘you see, l^never was sfifltU 
inentally inclint^ I want to be married. I think I 
should he better rearrffed than sinfrle. Of course, jny» 
husband mijat beta good man; also, he should be a 
wealthy tnan ; beoikuse—well—because I rather like 
*show andj-spittiulour: it suits me.’ And she glanced 
into the miryor at somethitll; which, certainly, if 
any woman has any excuse for fflie rauitics of life, 
might ha^e pleaded Angeline’s. 

‘ But,’ I argued—half sorrowfully, as when you see 
an ignorant child throwing gold away, and clRiosing 
shaai jewels for their pitiful glistering, ‘you surely 
would think it necessary to love your husband ?’ 

‘O yes; and I like Sir Rowland extremely—perhaps 
•even fetter than Mr Aielier—though he has been fond 
of me so long, poor fellow ! Jlut he will get over it— 
all 

So, though tllt~*bi^l_anoe hung for a whole week 
doubtful —Heaven forgfnvtlie girl.* hut true love was 
nok ill her natufe, aivl hoifscan people see further 
than their lights go?-«I was^ooii pretty certain that 
fate would decide the iiiarnagt^qiieslion in favour of 
*the baronet. As Lotty said, Angeline would look 
magnifleent in,the fiiinily diamonds as Lady (Iriflilli 
■ Jones. The Welsh cause triumphed ; Mr Archer 
, jquitted the field. Ho had heeu an old aeqiiimitanec; bftt 
■“—what was that to Sir Rowland and Ij. 1 0,000 a year? 

After Angeline’s affair was settled, there came a 
lull in the family epidemie—possibly because the bead 
of the family grew savage as a bear, and for a full 
month his spirit hugged itself into fieric misanthropy, 
or rather misogyny, eontemiiiiig the whole female sex, 
especially such as coiitcmplateii, or were contemplated 
in, the uwholy estate of iinttnmoin'. 

No wonder! I could not find peace in my own house ; 

I had not my own sisters’ society ; not a single family i 
fireside evening Vould I get from week’s end to week's j 
end; not a room could 1 enter without breaking in 
on some tfite-ii-tetc; not a corner could I creep into 
without stuiiihhng upon a pair of lovers Tor a little 
while these fond couples kept on their good behaviour 
towards me—preserved a degree of re.serve* towards 
each otlier, out of respect to the head of the house, 
the elder brothJr; but gradiiaily it deterioiated — 
ceased. Nay, I, who belong to the old generation— 
wliich was foolish enough to deem care^es hallowed i 
things, that tlie mere pressure of a lieloved womaiiV j 
hand was a filing not to bj made a public show of | 
—never to li« spoken* about, never evmi tlioiight 1 
of without a tender reverence, a delicious fcar—J, | 
Nigel Heathcoto, have actual I v seen t»'o young men, ; 
strangers a little year ago, kiss my two sisters yicidy 
before their whole family—hotore my very faeej^ 

My situation became intolerable. 1 fled the fireside : 

I took refuge in tny sAdy. Wo ffetide the next loier 
who should aaSlil me there! Surely tjiat Natality 
would not again arrive for some time. When the 
elder ones w^re once married and away, surely I, and 
Constantia, and little Lizzie, might live a few years 
in fraternal peace, unmolested bj* the troubles of 
matrimony. * 

It occurred to me that in the interval of the wtal- 
dings I would send for an old friend, a bachelor like 
myself—an honest manly fellow, who worked hard 
from circuit t* eirenit, and got barely one brief a year. 
Yes, Will Launceston would keep mj|,(:otti^ati}r; and 
W« would spend our days in the woods, and our 
evenings in my study, safe out of the way of lovers, 
weddings, and womankind. 

I had just written to him, when ray slater Martha 
came in with a very se’imis face, and told me she 
wished for a little convjrsation with me. * 

Orainotts beginning I But she was not a young mafl, 
-and could no^ell attatk me concerning any more of 
tny sisters. am«loasc so I congratulated myself—alas, 
soon! 


My sister settled herself by the fire with, a serious 
countenance. * 

‘ My dear Nigel.’ 

, ‘ My dear Martha.’ 

‘ I, vi'isii to consult Vou son a matter which has 
recently come to ray laiowledge, and has given me 
much pjiin, and some a^iety as to the future.’ 

‘ Indeed ! ’ and I atn/tfraid ray tone was less sympa¬ 
thising than eager, since from her troubled nervous 
manner, 1 thought—I hoped, the matter in question 
indici^jed the secession of Mr Green. ‘Go on'. Is it 
about’—?! corrected myself hypocritically—‘about the 
girks ? ’ 

She assented. 

‘Wliew'!’ — a disappointed whistle, faint and low. 
‘Still, go (n. I’ll listen to anything except anothep 
proposal.’ 

Martha shook lier head. ‘ Alas, I fear it will never 
cyme \n that! Brother, have you noticed ?—but men 
never do—still, 1 myself have observed a great change 
i«i Goiistaiitia lately.’ 

Now. Constantia .always was different from the otllcr 
girls—liketf solitude and books, talked little, and'had 
a trick of reverie. In short, was what young people 
call ‘interesting,’ and old people ‘romantic’—the sort 
of creature who, did she grow up a remarkable woman, 
would have her youthful peculiarities carefully and 
respectfully noted, with • I always said there was a 
great deal in that girl;’ but wlio, did she turn out 
iiolliiiig particular, would be laughed at, and probably 
would laugh at litfraelf, for having been ‘ very senti¬ 
mental « hen she was } ming.’ Nevertheless, having 
at one time of my life shared that imputation, I W'as 
tender ov, r the little Vollics of Const.antia. 

‘I tliiiik the girl reads too much, and sits with 
her oyud too wide open, Martha—is rather unsocial, 
likewise. She wai^teii to get out of the way of t' e 
weddings, and positively refused to be Augeliiie’s 
bridcmaid.’ • 

‘Alt!’ sighed Martha, ‘ that's it. Poor foolish child, 
to think of hilling in love’.^- 

I almost jumped off my chair. ‘I’ll not hear a 
word of It —I declare 1 will not! I’ll keep the young 
man off iny jiivinises with man-traps and spring- 
giins. I'll go back to India if you tell mo of another 
■■ i lu'' igcmeut.''’ 

‘No chance of that;’ and Marllla«.sliook her head 
more drearily than ever. ‘ Poor child, I fear it is an 
unfortunate attaclinieiit 1’ 

I brightened up—so much so, that niy sister lotiked, 
iia}', gently hinted, her conviction that I was ii ‘brute.’ 
She cxpeiited I would liave been aa sorry as she was! 

‘ .N’o, Martha; I am rather glad. Glad, riier rny 
experience of these “fortunate” love-affairs, to find 
that one of iny sisters has the womanly courage, 
unselfishness, and simplicity to conceive an “ unfor¬ 
tunate” attachment.’ 

Perhaps Uqs speech hurt Martli^ and yet it,i|eed 
not. She and I both knew and respected 
youth; and if we differed in opinion conc 9 !^|K‘'bur 
middle age, why—I was ns likely to be wrong Ills she. 

She did not at first reply; and then, without 
comnfrnt, she explainct} to me her uneasiness about 
(Jonstantia. The girl had long played confidante to 
Mr Archer in .the matter of Angeline, and, as often 
happens, the confidante had unwittingly taken too 
great interest in one of her principals, until she found 
herself envying the lot of the other. When Mr Arolier's 
dismissal finallf' 'broke off all his interdaurse with our 
family, there was one of my sisters who missed him 
wearily, cruelly ; and that was—not Angeline. 

I was touched. 'Now, no doubt Constantia had 
been very foolish; no doubt she bad uouristied and 
enuourag^ this fancy, as romantic girls do, in moon¬ 
light walks and solitary dreams.; hugging her pain, 
aqd deluding herself that it teas biiss. Little doubt, 


Poor foolisli child, 










likewise, that the feeling woulil wear itself out, or fade 
slowly away in life’s stern’truths; but at present it' 
wag a most sincere passion, sad and sore. Foolish and 
romantic as it might be, in itself and in its girlisli 
■demonstrations, I could nbt smile at it. It wal g real 
thing, and ns such to be respected. 

Martlia and I held eoun'ser together, and acted on 
the result. Wo took Constaiittia under our csiiecial 
charge ; we gave lier books to refsl, visits to pay, work 
to do; keeping her a.s much as possible witli one or 
Other of us, and out of the way of tlie cliiUlisli yi-gation 
of Ciithbert and Oliarlotte, or the formal pliilandcriiig 
of Sir Rowland and the future Lady Griffith Jones. 
And if Bonretinies, as Lizzie told mo—rny little Lizzie, 
who laughed at love and lovers with the lightness of 
sixteen—Constantia grew impatient with Lotty’s care¬ 
less trifling, and curled her lip scornfully when Angelino 
paraded the splendours of her trousseou, we trmd to 
lead the girl’s mind out of herself and out of uroar^- 
ioiid altogether, as much as possililc. 

‘Hut suppose,’ Lizzii sagely argued—‘suppose, wheti 
Angelino is married, Mr Archer sliniilj come back: 
he always liked Constantia extremely. HVho knows 
but’- 

I shook my head, and desired the little castle-builder 
to bold her tongue. 

She was our sole sharer of the secret; and I must 
say, though she laughed at her now and tljen, Lizzie 
was extremely loving and patient with Constanti.a. 
After a time, we left the two girls wliolly to one 
anotlier, more especially as my tiiue'wiis now taken up 
with my friend Launceston. 

O llie comfort, the relief, of the society of a in.in ! 
—a real true man—who ■ ad so.iie sterling aim and 
object ill life—some steady work lo do—some earnest 
interest in the advance of the world, tlic dtp.ics and 
pursuits of Ids Ijrothcr men: whe^was neiliier liund- 
some, witty, nor aceoinplislied; 'ho ranly^ .“Iione in 
ladies’ society; in fact, ratlidb cse'eewed it than otlier- 
wise. For, lie said, nature iiad untitled liii, to ai.t iiie 
p.ait of a mere admir<.i', aii'i fate Jijoi'tiiide Inin to ajipoar , 
in tlic cliar.'ictcr of a lover; so he liehi aloof, keeping 
his own eomiiany and that of one or two old friends 
like myself. 

1 was foii'l of Launceston : I wisiicd my family to 
like him loo; but they were all too busy about their 
own affai.a EA'nii'g after evening, I could not gel 
a single one of my sisters to make tea for ns, or give 
us a little music afterwards, e.-^cept t ic pale, dull- 
looking Constantia, or niy honny rose of June, little 
Lizzie. At last, w'c four settled into a small dady 
company', and went out together, read together, l.dked 
together continually. I kept these two youu 
ones as much as possible in our unromantic pracF ju , 
society, that not only my mind, hut Launceston’s, in its 
thorougli cheerfulness and healthines.s of tone, might 
unconsciously have a good influence upon Constaptia. 

The girj’r spirit^slowly began lo heal. • Slie set aside 
her dreamtog, and took with all the energy of her 
nature to active work—women’s work—charity school¬ 
teaching, village-visiting, and the like, Slie put a 
little too much ‘romance’ into all she did still; but 
there was life Itv it, truth, sinciirity. 

‘ Miss Constantia will make an admirable lady-of-all- 
Work,’ said liauncoston in his quaiiit way, watching 
hef with his kindly and observant eyes. * The world 
wants such. She will And enough to do.’ 

And so she did: enough to steal her too from my 
side, almost :.-s much as the three,/! -Wis. The circle 
in niy study dwindled gradually down to Lizzie, 
Launceston, and mo. 

We were excellent company still, we three. I had 
rarely had so much of my pet sister’s society: I had 
never found it so pleasant. ^I'rue, she was shyer than 
usual, probably from being with us two, older and 
wi»r men; but she listened to our wisdom so sweetly 


—e!*e bore with our dry, long-wowd learning so 
' patiently—that tny study never seewd itself unless I 
fliad the little girl seated at my%et|ror sewing quietly 
in the window-corner. And»tlien m\c was completely 
a‘little girl;’ load no forward wa;^—no love-notions^ 
or, ten times worse, marriage-notionsf crossing her 
innocent brain. I felt’sure I could takij her into my 
closest lieart, form Tier mind and principles at my will, 
and one day make a noble woman of licr^ after the 

pattern of- But I never mention that sacred 

iiiiiiie.* , 

I loved Lizzie—lov'ed tier to the core of my lifart. 
Sometimes with fatherly more than even lirotherly i 
pride, T used to talk to Launceston of the child’s sweet- i 
nesses, but be always gave me short aii.swcrs. It was“i 
Ins w.ay. Ills l.aconisni sill moat things was really i 
aatnnisliing, for a niiin uiid-'r thirt;'. ” j 

fjiie (lay, when Angcline’s grrawi’ .r^hoing was .n.Jcly | 
over, and the liousP had smjifiiifo a v •iuitic quietness i 
that reminded one of the evoniiigkattet^ funeral—at laast i 
so 1 tliought—iiHiincestj^ and •! fell into a discussion, ! 
which stirred liim inll) more demonstrativeness than 
usual. Tlic subject was men, women, and marriages. 

‘ 1 am convinced,’ he said, ‘ thafc I shall never 
marry.’ 

•It was nut my first hearing of this laudable deter; 
iiiination ; so I let It pass, merely asking bis reasons. i 

‘ Heeanse ray whole conscienee, principles, and 
feelings go against the sj stern of iiia?riniony, as prac¬ 
tised in the wnild, espceiallv the world of woinenkind. 
All the courting and proposing, the presents and the 
love-letters, the dinners to relatives and eoinjratulations 
of frierid.s, the marriage-guests and marriage-settle¬ 
ments, the white lace, white satin, and white favours, 
e:irri.ige,fi(istdioiis, and all. Ileigli-ho, Heathcotc, what 
fools men aie ! ’ 

1 wag just ahmit to suggest the possibility of one, 
say two, wise men tiinong our sex, when in stole a 
white fiury—ni,v pretty Lizzie, in her bridemaid’s dress, 
-ler presenee changed tlie current of ronversation; 

, until, from some remark she made about a message 
A igelinj bad left as to tlie proper way of inserting 
lier marriage in the Tiiiirs newspaper to-morrow, our 
talk imperceptibly fell back into the Rid ehnuiiel. 

‘ I, Ilk ■ 1 oil, Launceston, bate the, whole system of 
love and • itrying. H is one great sliiun. It begins 
when miss, at school, learns that it is the apex of 
feminine honour to he g, bride—the lowest deep of 
feminine hutfoliation to die %.n old maid. It goes on 
when she. a ,\ oung lady .it lioine, counts her minierous 
‘‘oricr.s ’’ taking pride in what ought to ho either a 
regi'ft oj a Iniimliatiou. It ends when, time slipping 
by, r! drops into the usual belief that nobody ever 
.marries he- d-^t lo'ii?, so t-’^es the best match she 
can find, ai ■ maki's mii riagi?, wdiich is merely the 
visiblJ' sigg and crowning of love,* the pitiful dis- 
hoiioiiied substitute for it. 1 declare solemnly, I have 
seiui ina. • a wife whom I lieU’ato lie litti^ better than 
— no w fe at all.’ 

I li..., b>rgottet»iny little sister’s presence; but she 
did not seem to hoar mc--Aior Launceston either, for 
tliat matter. Ills .earnestness had softened down; he 
silt, very tlmiightful, over against the window where 

izzie had t.L.wen her sewing,—What a pretty picture 
she made! • 

■ 1 slioi.|d no#like thee to go the way of the world, 
my little girl ; and yet I should ho satisfied to give 
thee away some day, quietly, in a white muslin gown 
and a straw-bonnet, to some honest man that loved i 
thee, and «vas loved so welf, that Lizzie would never 
dream of marrying any other, and would liave been 
iiuiJi, content, if need be, to live an old maid for hia 
^ilre to the end of her day. That’s what I call love — 
eh, my girl ? ’ • . 

Lizzie drooped her head, blusliing dee^t Of course; 
girls always do. 





CHAMBERS’S JOURSNAL. 


Xiaunceaton aj id, in a tone so lovr tiiat I ro»% 
started: ‘ Tlien y\ u do believe in true love, after all V 
‘ God forbid I slhuld' hot; perhaps the more earnestly 
because of its nurn'erless follies, disfruises, and coun¬ 
terfeits. Nay ’—amrnow -whei). after this pay marriage- 
rnorninp, the cweiiing was sinking pray and dull, my 
mind inclined, pensively, even'tenderly to the sister 
who had pone, the other two sisters'who were shortly 
going awaf from my hearth tor ever—‘nay, as since 
in the falsest creeds there lurks, 1 believe, a modicum 
of absolute truth, I would fain hope that in thephorest 
travesty or masquerade of love, one might find a 
fragment of the sterling eoinniodity. Still, niy (dzzie, 
dear, when all our brides are gone, let ns hope that 
■Tor a long time we simll have no more engagements.’ 

‘You object to engagements?’ said Lizzie, siieiiking 
timidl-» .ti«d dr iwnfaeed—as I like to see a young girl 
spenk on this sulip-rtu^ 

‘Wliy, how should yout.like it jkmrself, my little 
maid ? To he loved, woood.'Tiiid wedded, m puhlie, for 
the, benefit of an amuse 1 eirelu of friends, neiglibours, 
and eonneetions. To have one's'vietioiis noticed, one’s 
kflairs canvassed, one’s feelings weighed and measured : 
to be conp'ratulatfd, condoled, and jested witli. Horrible I 
literally horrible. My wonder is that any true lovers 
ever stand it.' * 

‘Perhaps you are right,’ said Launceston vehe¬ 
mently. ‘No man ought to place the girl he loves in 
such .a position. Whatever it costs liiiii, he ought to 
leave her free —altogether free—and ofler licr notliing 
until he can offer lier liis liand.’ 

‘Bless my soul, Launccstoii, what are you in such 
excitement about? Has anybody been ofieriiig liiiiiself 
toyoar sister? Because—you mistook me. Ask Itt, or 
Lizzie, or any good woman, if they would fi'el.flattered 
by a gentleman's acting in the way you jiroposc ? As 
if Ins liand—with the ring in it - were everything to 
them, and liimself and his love nothing at all! ’ 
Launceston laughed uneasily. • Well, but wbat did 
you mean? A--a friend of mine would like to know 
your opinion on this matter.’ 

‘My opinion is simply—.an opinion. E\(*i'y man 
is tbe best judge of lus own aflairs, especially love- 
affairs. As tile Liistern proverb says: ‘"Let not tlie 
lions decide for tbe tigers.” But I think, did / love a 
woman’—(and it pleased me to kAiow 1 waf but speak¬ 
ing out Aer mind who, years ago, lived and ihed. in her 
fond simplicity wi.ser than am of these) - ‘did I love 
a woman, I wouJd like td* tell herso--jt«t to berseif. 
no more. I would like to give her iny love to lest on— 
to receive the help .and consolation of licr.s. 1 would 
' like Iicr to feel that through all elianees and cbaeig'es 
1 she and I wore oae; one, neither for foolish ^.dils- 
play nor headlong passion, but *for mutual strenglli 
and support, liolding ‘ourselves fesponsible both to 
Heaven and to t<lch other for our life niiij ou»’Jovo; 
one, indissolubly, whether we were over married or 
not—one in *tliis worlilp and—we jirny—one in the 
I world everlasting.’ 

'Was I dicaming? Hid I actuiill/ see my friend 
Launceston take, unforhitMen, my youngest sister’s 
hand, and hold it—firmly, tenderly, pist? Did I lieiir, 
with my own natural cars, Ijizzic’s soft little sob, 
not of grief certainly, as she slipped out of the room, 
as swift and esilent as a moonbeam? Eh! what? 
Good heavens! Was there ever any cSieatu|fc so blind 
aa a middle-aged e,lcler brother! 

' Well, as I told Launceston, it was all my own fault; 
and I must bear it stoically. I’crhaps, on the whole, 
things might have been worse, for lie is a nolile fellow, 
and no wonder the child loves him. They cannot be 
married just yet—meanwhile, Idzzie and I keep*the 
matte)‘ 'between ourselves. They are very happy—* 
God bless thon^ ami so am I. 

• * • * 

: Mr Archer reappeared yesterday—looking 


quite well and comfortable! I see clearly that, one 
day not distant, I shall bo left lamenting—the solitary 
' residuum of a Family on the Wing. 

‘dAllDENS (iF '’old ItOME. 

Till! old Homan housciiiolders differed widely from 
the modern iiiliMhitantsfof great cities; for while the 
latter .ire iinprisoneil amid iiiterininablo piles of 
lioiises, tliat seem always to he enveloped in thick 
i‘louds'‘of du.st, and never enlivened by tlio sight of 
anything green, the funner, not excepting tlie most 
needy of them, uscil to aim at having a plot of green 
continually before their eyes. In the interior of 
alino.st every house, there used to bo an oiien space 
surrounded on all the four sides by covered walks. 

I In the middle of this space was a reservoir, which was 
j ai-aiigeii to eatch the raia-wnlcr that poured down 
from the roofs ; in the houses of tlie wealthy, a foun¬ 
tain freijiiemly played in the niukst of this reservoir, 
biiiqilied by -the public water-pipes. In large houses, 
tbe re.servoir was of great extent, and alive with fishes; 
around this stretched a grassy plot, ealled the viri- 
iliriiiiii, which usually contained a l,aurel-tree. Anti¬ 
quity had a special regard for the laurel, partly on 
uecount o'" the refreshing sb.ade which its leaves 
afforded, and p.artly heeiiuso of the sacred Iraililiuns 
I that arc assuciatcd,,wilh us origin, and, furtliermore, 

J for tlie connection it load with the imperial house. 

I Many persons, indeed, regarded its growth in the 
I house aj of inestiniiible v.alue, helieving thenisidves to^ 

' bp secure from slornis wiiile under its protection-. If 
j there Were siifficieiit room, the myrtle and plane 
; trees u.sed to be pl.'ntcd along willi ibe laurel. The 
I plane-tree was considered to be tlie handsomest of all 
' ornani' iital trees, and although a native of a warmer 
I climate, with proper care .ind in sheltered places, it 
; used to flourish in Koine. 

' In fact, the entire inner court of the liomiin house, 

‘ which went r.nd, r tlie name of the aivddimn, was 
, occiipieil, so far as the locality would allow, with 
.vegetation; cicn the (iliiiiiii was not c.xcmpt from 
it. Tlie atrium, as is well known, was the great 
! court next to the entrance of tlie house, which was 
i originally oeeupied by- the family, hut wliicli was sub¬ 
sequently emhcllishcd by gorgeous rows of pillars, and 
devoted to tlie reception of vksitors. By reason of its 
' necessarily large dimensions, it was not fiirnislied witli 
' a roof. In tlie middle of this spacious court, a fountain 
j was eoiitiiiually playing, cooling the atmosphere by its 
, incessant jets of fresh water; this, too, was surrounded 
I by grassy plots ; vases of flowers were arranged upon 
' the balustrade between the pillars; so that one might 
feel tempted to eousidcr one's self in the entrance-hall 
of some country-seat, did not the host of visitors too 
frequently recall the reality of the city turmoil. 

A more extensive space the citizens appropriated to 
green grow'th, whicli mote nearly' resembled a pleasure- 
garden, when they planted the pemlylium, which 
joins the cavaidium, with grass and trues. This room 
was devoted to the ordinary life of the family, on 
which account it was fitted up as handsomely and 
conveniently as possible. In tbe great palaces of 
Rome, tbe perisfyiia were of vast extent, «nd, ’iirithout 
any impropriety, one might speak of their being Md 
out 'with gardens. In the place of shrubs or single 
trees, such as we metVith in the cavaidium, there was 
a gloomy grove of myrtles;' rows of plane and pino 
trees, and of the favourite’lotus-treo, supplied refreshV 
meiit by their shade; there wn» a perfect forest of^ 
ti:ee8, which creaked mournfully in the roar (rf 'tbto 
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atorra: liere, yenr after yoaf, the singing-birds found 
a hospitable retreat, and'nuiltiplicd in undisturbed 
repose. J’arrots, swinging in eostly cages, entertained ' 
the passers-by witli tlieir elialtoring. Peacocks, wliyse 
proinlly distended plumaate n'itructed all eyes, to^fcther 
with other domestic l)irds, were carefully kept wiiliiii 
enclosed spaces. A larger reservoir siipiilied the 
water-that was necessary foathe fountains, and also 
for sprinkling the paths wlicti,tliu dust made tlieiii 
disagreeable. In some of tlic palaces, these reservoirs 
wore so large that they were used as fislipondj: gold 
fishes sw'ain about in them, ravislniig the eyi* by their 
colours; or lampreys and neclilaeed barbs, at tlie 
sound of the llute, or being called by their names, used 
to come and take their food from the Iniml of their 
owner. Otlicr and still greater ponds were filled 
with fishes designed to supply tlie ib inamls of the 
kitchen, and there, according to I he directions of tlic 
gourmand, must he cauglit immedialely bcfofe use, 
and he shewn alive to the guest before being sent’to 
the kitchen. In tlie parts that arc noiircst to the 
walls, tlie ornamcntiil gardener, according to the taste 
of tliose times, liad, by artificial pruning,*iflveii peculiar 
shapes to the trees. Artificial arbours were e% cry where 
prepared, for tin* sake of snpph mg the voluptuou.s 
witli a cooling sliadc, or of accommodating feastiiig- 
partics under tlicir leafy roof. Into these arbours, a 
marble table was broiislit, and also marble benches, 
covered with eusliions to lounge upon. * 

In this great world-city, tlic few only who were 
spt'cially f.ivourcd by fiirtimc coiif* enjoy the delights 
afforded by .a bouse-g-arden; for only tlie oeenpanis 
of great hoii.ses and palaces, or of such bouses ns 
within the walls were S 'iiatci, on the declivities of 
the hills, liad suflicieiit space . .r <’'en a moderate 
enjoyment of this pleasure. If nnist b. renjembered 
that the. whole jpaco oeeiipied by the hon«'s in llmiie 
did not exceed l;'>,-0l) yards in ereuniferenee, and that 
williin this area, in tlie tnrw of .'-iignstiis. u|)uarils of 
2 ,( 100 , 0(10 of people «'ere huddled togethel. It faii iol 
therefore, be nonde. . d at chat men wore not meroh 
jealous of every inch of gio.indrbut tli.it tlie\ erected 
tlieir bouses as nineli as possible eii tlie lulls, and 
•sought’to gain space bv all kinds of ondi'.ii ses. Among 
thi 'se projections, tlie jin-i/iili' liad an important ])laee ; 
they were, as their nami* mdieates. i-eal eoiitiim.itinns 
of the ’('uses,jW'itli which liiey were eoniiecled by 
means of iraniewnrks. They were llie ornanieiils of 
llic house as well as tlie portiei, aiin were attaelied 
to tile basement stories as well as to tliose above 
them, and may very properly he compared with the 
verandahs now prevalent in modern ItaU-. In (hein, 
a imiltitudo of tliose oeeupatioiis were traiisu. d 
which at the present day m soutliern climes ,. 
performed out of door.s; people also used to repair 
to them for the sake of enjoying the .seoiiery. AVe 
mention tlieiu hero because vine.s and oilier creeping- 
plants were commonly trained ujion them, wliieb, by 
reason oi' 1 eir shade and their green foaves, ailbrded 
a kind of garden pleasure. 

The most moderate share in sueli pleasures was 
allotted to those who were oliliged to 1x5 content with 
flowers in pots, which were reefed before the windows. 
Ifrotn a passage in I’liny, we learn tliiit tliis custom 
used to be very common in Home; but subsequently, 
in consequence of tlie damage wliich the pots used to 
receive from the rabble, it became less so. Still, in 
the time of the poet Martial—perhaps in consequence 
of a better regulation of the city-poriqp—the taste for 
window-gardetis must' have reviveo. It would be 
incorrect, however, if persons should suppose, from 
our representation, that tho ancients reared a multi¬ 
tude of gorgeous and fragrant plants in their windows; 
tlieir taste was quite dificrent. The most common 
Vegetables tha.t were needed for kitciien uses, such as 
rue, gar^n-salad, fennel, parsley, &c., satisfied tlfeir 


spqple desires; ’and perhaps to tliej we may add a 
singing-bird, that swung in a cage bjrore tho window. 

While tlius indicaung tin; siiftpii^y of the ancients 
w’lio were satisfied wuh the snii^est qjijoyments of 
nalurc, we m.eet, on the other liuifil, with so refined a 
luxury lliat nothing in modiTii limes iij at^11 compa* 
able to it. Tlie most decided eontrasjs lay close to 
one aiiotlier; suoii was tlie case in the cultivation 
of gardens. The poor man iiiiist be eontcsit, ns just 
mciitioiieil, to grow salad and parsb-y by Ids window', 
or beanust seek garden enjoynionts cUewliere, perliiips 
afar ofl'fron* tlie city. The wcaltliy man has a flitwor- 
garden in Ibc interior of his house, so great and so 
extensive that it contains a forest of trees in itself, 
amid tlie tliickuess of wliicli tlie birds make tlieiw 
nests; and also ponds, that SHiirru witli lislies. Even 
upon the roof of Ids hon.se, whose qjiw ‘--..i was 
scarcely reached lij' tlie piitiiinU>i-;.'f"tli<‘ tiillcji trees 
tliat grow from sLlie cartjji^^'l'dlicr .-i-s took rout, 
fountains played in a iftlre i^inospliere, remote 'Srom , 
the smoke and turmoilaof town lile. fragrant llow'er.s, I 
luscious fruits, and ,t?ic singing of birds, combined | 
their attractions. * * | 

The arraiigeinenl of the rofif wjs somewhat a.s j 
follows:—Eor the bottom of the bed, larch-wood was i 
•deeted, as being almost indestructible, and nq^ 
subject to decay in water. 'J'lien a flooring of beccfpl 
planks wa.-i siipenmposed ; the latter covered with i 
a litter ol fern and straw, to prevei* the wood from 1 
I being injured by direct eniitnet with the lime. Next \ 

; eamc a layer of piimiee-slones, about tlie size of 
j one’s list; tlicn a layer of mortar, compo.sed of three j 
I parts of ]mre mould, ami one of lime, to ilie depth of j 
I about a lout. The bed w as properly arraiigod at a 
I slight inclination, to allow' the water to run off. Tlien 
j eaiiie .i further covering of about six inches deep on 
I tlie top, whieli was made up of threw parts of broken 
I polslieid.', anil one of lime ; and, liiially'. the whole was 
j fiirm.slieil willi a eu.itiiig of brick, niarlde, or mosaic. 
I'poii (Ins artificial floor, large chests, filled with 
eartli, were now plac-ed; and in this iqiper region, a 
rieli aiii rapid vegetation was developed, riants of 
every kind were raised here, orange and fruit trees, 
i .several kinds of shrubs, e.speciall^' evergreens—as 
, oli-'iiiider'. l.iurels, myrtles, arbntcs, and qtlier.s — 

I growing n^tiibs or *t.iniill boxes. Even large trees 
were grown in sueli iminbers, that old writers have 
I referred to the lieautiful jdeasnre-forests upon the 
roofs. Thesv of course,*coiiiil not grqw in the tubs; 
and we imi-st therefore suppose that a sufiicient 
quaiitil " of earth hiid been ('oiiveyed to the roofs for 
the 'rt-i, to rainily ami find iiourisliineiit In. This ' 
place il-so was enlivened by I le songs and twittering 
vif tfia’eage.’ idids. .Water ■ ■mduetud through pipes 
spbisiied fro . ..10 Aarbic iiostnn of the fountain, and 
serveif to ^miiclli.Oi us well as to iioarisli the. garden, 
and, 1 . earned round the house, w-as its protection 
ironi fii ^ • 

It is euieh to be regretted that the old writers have 
not lef' > hind Ih'jii any definite account of the garden- 
grour ls beyond the city, ♦inly, then, as conjectures, 
based upon tlie comparison of several old notices, 
can we venture upon tho following:—In general, it 
1 -eins pretty evident tliat the gardens immediately 
eii.itiguous to tlie city vvere tlie property of tiie 
wealthy, ilios^solo aim was pleasure; further, it is 
more tbafl probable that even in these gardens a 
mingling of tastes prevailed, and that open grounds 
and an imitation of nature alternated w-ith stiffl-r 
forms and.artiflcial arrangements. Possibly, Luculltu 
might, during ids long residence in tlic East, liave 
become enamoured of .tlie Eastern style of gardens, 
and have introduced it as a novelty into his superb, 
park near Rome. The buildings attached to the 
gardens were so commodious, that tliey wrved not Only 
for friendly reunions, but also for perioda of binger 
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( abode; they wire particularly adap.ed for each 
wished to avoid yae bustle of town-hie and live at ease, 
i or to devote tlit'nselVes to scientific pursuits. Tliot 
j eagerness of the Bj'mans jn gathering together monu¬ 
ments of Greek l*'t in Italy, was tlie occasion of 
Collecting in the gardens whole hosts’ of the most 
costly stages,'paintings, and Corinthian vases. 

Tlie most 'Splendid ganlen-groinids and the most 
sumptuous buddings appeared on the Piiician lldl, 
which was tlience called ‘Collis Hortuloruin.’ I'liis 
spot yielded a charining prospect over tlie greater 
part of the city, the Field of Wars, and rtie FJaminian 
Way. Lucullus liad his paik laid out here, wlncli 
WPS an assemblage of smaller possessions lie had 
. purchased. Tliis was long an object of admiration, on 
account of its splendour ; and altliougli tl.iS splendour 
naay.have principally consisted in tlie collections of 
works of whicn llie garden was adorned, it 

may still he thouglit 1 ’-cly tliat -lo small care was 
disnlayed in the l"ying oii'ii'vf tlie gardens. Lucullus 
bad’ revelled in the gafllens of Asia, and had himself 
a sense of the heaulilul. Stfo-equeiitly, the garden 
'•passed over into tlie imperial faimly, .and became the 
scene of the most liorrifi iiig events. 

In the neighHiourhood ot the property of Lucullus, 
in the valley tliiit separtites tlie Quinnal from ti^je 
^“lyincian, lay the everywhere celebrated garden of 
Sallust. The historian himself had hud it out; ids 
nephew inheritefl it from liiiii; and afler his death it 
came into tlie emperor's possession, wlio so greatly 
enlarged it tliat it reached from the tiiiirinal up to tlie 
Pincian. On tlie Quirinal itself, I'omponius Attieiis, 
tbe faithful'friend of Ciccro, had a liouse winch, witli 
tlie field adjoining it, was iiiiiiiersed in wood of no 
inconsiderahie extent. Upon the Esquilme Hill, whicti, 
on account of its lieullliy air, was in no les? request, 
were the park pod grounds of JMieeenas. From tlie 
palace, whicli was situated at the liighest point, was 
1 enjoyed a commanding view over the wliole city, and 
far away towards Tihur and Tiiseulum. Itpon the 
I’alatinc liill, close to several otlier palaces, tlie house 
of Cicero was conspicuous, winch had a garden of 
corresponding proportions attaclied to it. If we now 
continue our rai-ililes, and proceed towards tlie Circus 
Flaminnis, we liglit upon tlie large garden-estahlisli- 
ment of Servdiiis, wliieh was celeliriitrd for the master¬ 
pieces of ancient art tlicre a'ssemliled.' Going still 
further beyond tlie Tiber, just past tlic cenota])h of 
Hadrian, we stumble upon ■'the renowned gardens of 
Dumitiaii and* GCta, and still further’on upon the 
ill-famed garden of Agrippina. Tlie Janieuliiui, 
whicli is adjoining, embraced the laigo garden of 
Julius Martial, which his relative tlie epigrainiiiatic 
poet has so often celebrated. Clo.sci to tlie Jahn,'uluin 
were the ‘ Ilorti Getai,Maid out by Septimius Severus. 

In addition to tliesc many greater or siiiullcr gardens, 

1 the public in Koine bad free access to me Riiperial 
I establislimCF'ts. Julius Cassar bequeatlied a large park 
I to the populace. This lay on ilie otlier side of the 
I Tiber, in tlie fourteenth region, wliere tlie bridges 
of ACniilius Sublicius and ProbuJ' cross the river. 
Augustus, to gratify tlie people witli the sight of a 
naval-fight, liad applied part of 'the garden to the 
construction of a basin, 1800 feet , long luid 1200 feet 
broatl, in wiiicli the fight was represented. Agrippn 
followed tile e'kaniple of the emperor, in bequeathing to 
the people Ins garden, situated near tlilS FieJa of Mars. 

There may liavc been other pulilic gardens also, 
although they are not expressly mentioned. Mention, 
however, is made in tlie statute-books of public gardens 
to wliicb tlie people liad free access, but wlidse product 
was farmed I'F individuals. , 

Upon ;J& 4 ,**hoIe, it is not difficult to conceive, th^t 
aithov^ seven-lulled city, through its gorgeous 
palgUM,* temglbs, and other public buddings, as well 
aaiij||'immense* assemblage of dwellings, presented a 


fine and magnificent spectacle, an additional air of 
amenity and beauty was imparted to it by its landscape 
scenery of parks and gardens. 

. THE VALUED OF A PIN. 

When in P.aris lately, I spent a very pleasant evening 
in the society of some of the most distinguished men 
on tliat side of .the Cliaiinel. One of our countrymen 
w'lio had taken a prominent part in tlie arrnrigemeiit 
of tlie Englisii department in tlie French Universal 
Exliih/tion, liad invited us to a capital bachelors’ 
dinner-party. A young Frenchman—wlioso nitme, if 
1 were autlioriscd to imblisli it, would be familiar to 
mniiy, because it is tliat of a higlil 3 ' esteemed manu¬ 
facturer, wlio won one of tlie first gold-medals and the 
cross of tlie Legion of Honour—was tlie niost con¬ 
spicuous guest. Wo .oil looked witli sincere admiration 
at tilt* industrious and gifted engineer who liad, before 
tile age of thirty, acquired so large an amount of 
ivealth and distinction ; tlie more so because tliere was 
a report current tliat tlie new derortf had succeeded 
in making i'.uj waj’ tlirougli manj' impediments and 
difTiciillics, and tliat lie liad started from a verj' low 
station in life. 1 determined to know the truth, at 
all events; and as 1 had the good-fortune to occupy 
tile scat next to our Freiicli friend, I w-as soon on 
intimate terms willi liim ; and when dinner was over, 
wlien the hist toast fo tlie belle alliance liad been 
drunk in the last glass of sparkling champagna; and we 
were comf'ortalily qpd quiellj sipping a most excellent 
cup of cofTee, I suddenly asked our hero to give us' 
tlie storj' of Ills life. lie conijilied without reluctance 
or aflecled modesty w-th this ratlicr impertinent desire, 
and gave the following narrative :— 

iSome fifteen years ago, I was a kind of young 
vagabond, slow to learn, but verj’ eager for ail sorts 
of inisehicf, for whicli the (fiimins of'Faris possess an 
unpleasant Imt well-merited reimtation. My father 
Msis hiiiall sltopkeeper in very moderate circum¬ 
stances, and I attended tl ? municipal school next to 
our iiouse, or rather I pretended to attend it, for I 
liked itiueli better to stroll along tlic Boulevards and 
amuse iiiyself in the Cliamps Elysc'es. Therc'was, in 
short, ever^ prosp -ct of iny becoming an idle, worth¬ 
less fellow, miiclt to tlie grief of riij' good, honest fattier, 
hen a word of reproof spoken in due time brought 
me back to 1113 ' senses and to tlie right patli. It is 
a trifling anecdote, if we may use tliis word without 
iinproiincty, in a world where tlio happiness of a 
wliole f'aiiiil 3 ' so often depends on so-called trifles. 

J had not gone' to school tliat day, because I had 
met on the Boulevards a long funeral-procession— 
tliousands and thousands of mourners, of all ages and 
ail conditions; deputies and mechanics, liigh digni¬ 
taries and humble artisans—a curious hut interesting 
mixture of coats and blouses, following a very simple 
hearse. It was the people of Faria accompanying good 
old Jacques Lafitte to h's last abode. There was 
something so affecting in this demonstration, th& of 
a whole population bestowing on a simple citizen 
lionours refused to kings, and only from time to time 
granted to such patriots as General Foy, Lafayette, 
or Garnier-Fages, tliatP even if I had not'been too 
glad to take advantage of tins new pretext, offered so 
unexpectedly to my vagrant propensity, I should have 
followed the funeral, tio I took a place in tbe cortege 
with a companion, and on we went to the' cemetciy^ 
which could scarcely liold us all, and was closely 
guarded by a libmber of policemen and \ detachment 
of municipal guards ; for sometimes governments fear 
great men, even after they have breathed tiieir lasL 
I listened witli deep emotion to tlie speeches delivered 
by some of the popular orators of the time; and at 
^st, wlien all was over, 1 made my way liome, iflU 
having my compauion with me, and, as a matter of 
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coarae, indiilgin;; in ae many by-roads as we possibly 
could. You must not, therefore, be surprised to find 
us in the afternoon sitting on a bench in the Jardin 
des Plantes, watcliing tlie gambols of the monkeys, an^ 
discussing the political n^erits of the pure dc^iocrat 
whose loss France lamented on that day. During this 


lessly away, and continued my declamatory address. 

‘You may believe it or not, Jules,’ said I to my 
attentive school-fellow—‘I shall one day be*a8 rich 
and as much honoured as the worthy citizen Lafitte.’ 
Here I made an appropriate pause, wliicli was dit.- 
turbcd in a rather unexpected and unpleasant manner. 

‘Rich and honoured, indeed!’ exclaimed a voice 
behind us; ‘you will remain a beggar and a good- 
for-notliing follow all your life.’ 

I started, and looked ^ound in confusion, when I 
saw that the prophet of evil was a veneratde old maiT, 
leaning on a tree, and listening unceremoniously 
our boyish conversation. 

‘No, my boy,’ continued ho enmestly,i ‘you will 
never become as rich and honoured us good .I.i'oijues 
Lafitte; and 1 will tell you‘the reason; you tlirew 
ti 0 (> pins away with great disdain, while he picked one 
up, and owed his fortune to that circumstance. Take 
my word for it, the youth who does not \’alue a pin 
will never become a wealthy man.’ I was Speechless, 
and my eyes alone betrayed my feclincs. 1'he kind 
old man, for sucii he was, in spile of his assumed 
harshness, took a seat beside ns, and spoke thus:— 

‘Let me tell yon the story of Monsieur Lafitte’s 
progress, and may it be a lessoi to you during life! 
Jacques was one of the niimen .. faioily of a poor 
carpenter in the soutli of France; and if a ;jencrinis 
fairy had sung ly; Ins cradle lliat he wonld one day 
become a rich banker, an influi'iitbil deputy, a states¬ 
man, nay, a minister who woqld r. %se to comply with 
the wishes of the king, and nobly retire into [civ.uc 
life; and that, after (uitil. .ig all the duties incum¬ 
bent on his several station.s in We, his death would 
bo lamented by n whole nation, and fifty tlionsaiid 
mournefs would follow him to the grave—tl^- wondcrliil 
prediction would have been laughed a., even by a fond 
mother. For poor young Jacques hud not the advan¬ 
tage of g-ing to^ school, and he deplored it bilferly ; 
while you indulge only in playing and riinibliiig, and 
do not avail yourselves of the opiairtuni . s which your 
family and the state offer you. He learned the rudi¬ 
ments of reading and writing, as it were, by himself, 
and certainly with much difficulty; and after having 
been a kind of errand-boy in a country-office, '« 
improved himself as well as he was able, he set out# 
Paris, where he arrived pcnnylcss, and having nothing 
to trust to but God and a letter of rccomtiienilatioii to 
. a celebrated banker, Monsieur 1‘erregaux. As soon as 
might be, he went to the liousa of this gentleman, and 
his heart A t louCly when he preseiued ‘the letter, for 
in it were concentrated all his hopes in life. He had 
not eaten anytliing that morning, and did not possess 
a single sou to buy a dinner; and, besides, he was 
some hundred leagues away from home, whem his 
old*father and his poor mothe^were perhaps starving, 
with nearly a dozen children round tliem. Monsieur 
Perregaux read the letter, without even remarking the 
pale countenance of the young man, and returned 
directly the discouraging answer that he had already 
five or six r’'a*kg too many in hjta* office, and that 
tiiere vtas ao'toom for a new one. Tl oor Jacques, on 
hearing this, was in the act of retiring slowly and 
without a word, although in the direst consternation. 
He bent his head in despair, and cast down his eyes. 
While in this position, he saw a small pin glittering 
on the floor, and obeying,.instinctively, a w'ell-taught 
lesson of his beloved motlier—to care for the snialiefet 


thijigs—he pickW the pin up, and»ut it on the 
mantel-piece, saying, by way of apoloy to the banker, 
svlio liad watclied llie proceedirlhs tlio young man 
with curiosity: “I beg pardoti, sir.”/Mon|ieur Perre¬ 
gaux, liowcver, liad already nniici# the action, and 
rcciilling tlie industrious youth, exclaimed .suddenly :• 
“1 will nuike room f()r»you in tlie bant: fStch your 
tilings, and come back directly.” 

‘It was a sunbeam sinning tlirougli the dark clouds 
wliicli had till then overhung tlie path of tlie needy 
carpenSer's son ; and you may imagine witli wliat 
exultation he’greeted this ray of liope. 'rims Jacques 
Lafitte became first the clerk, then tlie cashier, then 
the jiartiier, aud at last the successor of M. Perregaux. 

In tins niiimicr he became very rich—tlianks to a pin— • 
and made his parents an^ ins numerous brothers and 
sisters liappy. He was not merely wealtliy- that is 
coimiioii enough—he was a man ..••a'i'iidri"iritegritv: 
and we nil know diow tne ’.I'wrltleror V .poleon, wlien 
departing for ins grave in St''] lelena, witi usted liira wdth 
SIX iiiiilioiia witluiiit gunyintee qr receipt; how Lafitte 
married his daughter jtB tlio Prince de la Moskowa, 
the eldest son of tlie illustrious Marshal Ney; how • 
he was tdeeted deputy, and became one of the most 
influential member-i of the House; lio# he played the 
fqromost part in tlie revolution of I'idO, ami was one 
of I lie king-makers; how lie was miiued bj' Louis--* 
j Pliilippo miuister of linancc, and resigned liis oflice 
I rather tlian sign an anti-popular (^ecree; iiow he 
j became poor again in the service of liis country, and 
Iiow the grateful people subscribed two millions of 
francs on Ins belialf to re-cstabhsh ins fortunes. You 
yourselves saw to-day how France lioiiourrd this great 
man to tlie last. Go, tlien, my lads, attend diligently' 
your school, and learn to value even a pm.’ | 

Having tlius spoken, the old man went away', and I 
I saw liirn no more. Jfiit liis story Iqid made a deep I 
impression on niy mind, and 1 became a steady, I 
industrious lad. 1 attended the scliool of industry, | 
"lid learned a great deal in the way of engineering. 
Jacques Lafitte was always before my eyes as a 
model; rjid in passing tlirougli tlie street wliicli bears 
tlio name of the illustrious deputy, I always felt 
the same sort of religious emotion aa wlien I wiUked 
p.ast a church. Some inventions 1 made met with 
approbalio.-; ai.d nowJ am what you see roc —a not 
ummportantBnember of society, on the road to wealtli 
and distinction. 


O C C A S I O N A L NOT K. 

liOAO-DHAINING. 

'HERi, is no surer index to the agrieultural state of a 

juritiy'- than ,ne-character oi its roads, especially of 
its croBS-roau', riiisfnghv y» «f France are certainly 
far Bujterior to our turnpikes, simply because they are 
govern.! oiitVorks; but the miserable lanes that inter¬ 
sect the ral districts of the country an»in keeping 
with the rude state of its agrfculturc. Where there 
is little .1 ;iil traffic and little produce to send to a 
distant maiket, the^ cannot sifToifl to have good roads. 
With us,'the art of making good roads has advanced 
with the progress df the country. We have, however, 
si’ll existing ,iany old roads which were highways 
bar' a century ago, from which we may gather a go^ 
deal about the state of things at thalf time. It is 
usual tb lail A our forefathers for carrying their 
roadg up such steep ascents, as if they had some 
predilection for climbing bills, and also for their 
making what appear unnecessary detqurs. Tliis notion 
is founded‘’on a mistake. On a closer insiiectioo, it 
w ill .lie found in every case that there was on the 
Iqwer level, where the modern road runs, a morass, 
which, has since been drained j and that by making a 
detour, some ford was gained. While th^ traffic was so 
small, the public could not afford the exfen^ of making 
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straight roads tod bridges. The mor£‘ obvious imnrevo- 
rnents of the mS’ern road ars in making it straiglit and 
wide, and in lev;'lliifg tho n-soents so as to save^ the 
enormous V’as ofvnewer»in dratrging e.nrringes against 
gravity. But th»j are other eliangos in tlio structure 
^'of the rqad itself, which may be reduced to four; tlie 
system of pitving the foundation where there is not 
a firm bottom; the formation of n surface of conglo¬ 
merated,broken metal from four to ten inches deep; 

I the drawing of deep ditclics on both sides of the roiiil, 

I to drain it and carry otf llu- snrface-viater; f!nd the' 
i foitning of a raised patii for foot-passengers. ' j 

That these changes liave been most beneficial, there 
I cart be no doubt; hut there are a number of cireuni- ^ 
I' stances which every person c.'in see, wlien Ids attention 
j is drawn to tliem, tliat shcw,tlie existence of n eapita! 

I defeet-Ji n th e ptesenl rysteni. The niost marked of 
j these is the iii.si.“»’se difference of the expense of 
I maintaining the road ii. rjnmmer ti'id in winter. Any 
j person who is iit the, habit of walking on the roads 

I ’ will he struck with tfie fact that in winter, men are 
I! to be seen every quarter of mile, some lireakiiig 
if stones, some eartiiig, some loading tlie road tviili 
I! metal; while in summer, tlie roads are deserted. 

'; Wliencc can lliis be ? How comes it, al.so, that our 
inroads are eut up evervwhcre into ruts, and tlic surfr'e 

is here and there sinking helow the level? —for whieli I 
1: the existing rented}' is to lay on cart-loads of nictal 1 
at a great outlay, and to the great detriment of horses i 
I and convcynnec.s. ‘VYliy are roads in v. ct weather j 
I covered over witli mud, which must he scraped oif and | 

I carted awsi}' at a great expense? All the-,e eirciiiii- | 

' stances point to oiio thing: the one eiiuso is (Ids—in 
winter, the roads are .soaked wiih water, uldeh is kept 

I I by a rctciitii c-snlisoil. TIutc arc niacadnrqi.‘-ed road.s j 
1 1 where in winter these tilings are not to lie seen. Tho 

I' road, for example, wliieh runs from klontrose for tlirec ' 

' miles to tlie Nortli Esk, is Ii.ard and sniootli, even in 
, the wottest woatlier. The eau.“c lies in the eliaracter 
: of tlie subsoil, uldeli IS sandy and jierfeetl}' porous. , 
j But most of tlie roads round Ivlinburgh and Gla.sgow, | 
and in other parts of tlie eouiitr}', wliere tliw subsoil is j 
i stilTelay orhlaek loam, becnnie perfectly soaked witli tile ' 
j autumn rains, »nd continuo wet all winter, during the 1 
I broken weatlier, nor do tliey dr}- till the sjiriiig is far ad- | 

: vanccd. Need we w onder, tlien* at the stj^lc of tlic roads 1 
j in winter, and the enorniou,s outlay to keep tliein up. | 

11 The question now arises ; Vi'liat is tiio projier 
j remedy? Tq tlds tlietc can bo liuV-one an-ver- -! 
j; drain the roads. No doubt, tho side-ditches are of' 

; some service. It is of iinporttlnco too, that below the 
four or five inches of the surface, proper in a ni.icadaei- 

I iscd road, there sliouh] be a layer of ruhlile itj broken 1 

I I stones of a larger kind, as tberq ofti*h is. This ?s good 

j; so far as it goes, and'keeps the t'urfiice dry even after ' 
: three days of r-ain or more, hut fails entire^ after a ^ 
ij three weeks’rain in autumn. The roads mifat tlierc- ‘ 
j fore ho th(Aoiiglily dqcined, so as to keep them dry to ; ' 
i tlie (lepth of three feet. Tliat the keeping of the ro.ad 
dry below will tend to keep the sprfaee dry too, may * 
be illustrated by a very (f.immon plienonienon. Every ^ 
one remarks that in front of bakers’ slmp.s, where their , 
ovens are below ground, the pavement dries imnie- ^ 
diately after rain, before any other part of it. 'I’he , 
common cniye assigned i.s, that the lieatcd p.avcrncnt , 
evaporates thcw,ater; but it is as nvich (wing to the ; 
Jryness of tlie ground, permitting of an wosorption of i 
the moistwe. Tlic same thing would take place if the i 
body of a road were kept dry. Tho water would no , 
longer r^t from an impermeable bottopi, and the ( 
surfaefc dry and bard, would not be cut up into | 
rutfc!»i|i»' ifnade to sink in bore and there. Tkis, in ( 
inAwTro mentioned, is what takes place over sandy : 
■|ittd|i6rfectly porous soils. I 

'T 'To say^aAjord on footpaths. The usual way of 
iHttflkiDg them, after edging tliem with tlie curb-stone 


and gutter, is to put on a layer of broken stones, and 
above those a quantity of foundry cinders and dust. 
This does very well in dry weather; but after long rains, 
footjiatlis of tliis construction become intolerable. The 
remeiiiy is a very simple one/ let a shallow tile-drain ho 
run along tho centre of it, having of course outlets here' 
and tlierc into the side-ilitch ; and let the suyface be 
maiie, as tisii.al, with bfolccn metal and foundry scoriae. 
All thi.s, wc know, is^ rfs difllciilt to execute as it is easy 
to suggest, and for the simple reason that the rond- 
! trusts generally are deeply iu debt; hut it would he 
j well ^o^ascertam the true priuciplc before the time for 
, action arrives. 




E S T W A K D, It O: 

AVr shinild not sit us down and sigh, 

IMy gill, whose foieliead p.ile appears 
, A fane—ivlinse etes look roy.illy 
a lJ.iel;w:ii (Is and ibnvunls o’er the years . 

^ The long, long realms of eoiKinerod time, 

The possilile tears umvoii, that slope 
Belip'w its, in the gray siihliine 

Of lives that hate itioro faith than hope 
AA'r d.tre not sit us*ilowii and drc.ain 
Eoitd dreams, as idle children do : 

Aly brow is niiiiKed with many a .seam, 

And tears h.ate worn their chaiinels throug’i 
A'lnir iioor tlini checks whieli now I take 
■'rwi\tiii\ two liaiids, e.irossiiig.—Bear, 

A liLlli! simfliiiie tor my saltel 
Altliough 'tis 1.11’ on III the \e.tr. 

Though all our violets, swi et, are dead, 

'file piimrosr 'gone fioiti fields we luie'v, 

AA’lio knows wli.it Jrirve-t. may be sjtre.ui 
I I’ov I capers lir.iie like me and yon V 
AA'bo knows ...tliat fair October iftiis 
May ligiit np unseoii \allets mild'' 

W’lu’re we, siieh h.t)i|iy elnidren oiiec, 

I'erl joy come to us like a child— 

A child timt at the gateway stands 
To liis-. tne labourers’ weary brows, 

And lead tin m through the twilight kinds 
Lji .sidtlt to tlieir I’.itlier’s house. 

Then we'll not dicani, iior look hack, dear, 
lint iiiareli straight on, .seieiie and hohl. 

To wheie oiir life sets, calm aud'OK'ar, 

AVestward, Iielii:id the hills of gold. 

I.A1>1I..S IX imiiuamkst. 

Onrdon, in Ids AiiHijiiiHrs «f ParUnment, say.s;—The 
ladies of birth and qimlitt sat in council with the Saxon 
Witas. 'J’he Abhiss Hilda, say.s Bede, presided in iir 
ecelesia-stical synod. In A\ iglifred's great council at 
Ueecoiieeld, fitt-l A.i>., the .ililicascs sat and deliberated; 
and (itc of them signed decrees of tintt council along 
with the king, bishojis, and nobles. King Edgar'.s charter 
to the abbey of Crowland, 901 a. it., ^;iis with the consent 
of the nobles and alibesscs, who signed the chartcA In 
Henry Hl.'s and Edward J.’s time, four abbesses were 
suttiinoned to paiTiaiiicnt—ti.amely, of .Shaftesbury, Berkuig'. 
St Mary of AVmeliesU')’, and of AVilton. ]u tlie 35th of 
Edward HI. were smiic’oned liy writ to parliament—to 
appeiir there by tlieir proxies, namely—Mary, Couiftess 
ofNtnfolk; .Alieiion Coaritessof Ormond; AnnaDeapeuser; 
Philippa, (kmntess of March; Johanna FiUwater; Agneto, 
<;ouiites.s of Pembroke; Mary de St Paul; Mary de Boos; 
Matilda, Countess of Oxford; Catherine, Counters of 
Athol,* Thesi^ called ad ^folloffuium) ad 

tnictatum, by tlwS proxies, a privilege peculiar to the 
peerage, to appear and act by proxy.— Titus’s Things Mit 
Gentrally Known. 

Printed and Published by wr*and II, Chaubkk*, 41 Patel- 
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WHOLESALE rillLANTlIKOr.Y. 

We pre.«iume it is onljr ncfcssary to state- tla- fact, Jn 
order to obtain for it uiiivorsal crodenco. tliat Jo 
improve the condition of tlie lubonnng-clas.s of people 
iias for many years been an engrossing Wea and aim 
of the more fortunate departnienl.s of society. Of 
the rich, it cannot now be said, as it niiglit once lia\e 
been, that tliey enjoy tlieir own numerous advantages 
without tliinking of tlie poor—lot frce-seliools, model- 
cottages, and an infinite variety of ebarities', boar wit¬ 
ness. One would almost think thcio was soin- tbiiig 
like a competition among the bctt^r-ofl' people to get 
hold of the liuinbhT elas.ses as aiilijeets for tlieii free 
teaching, free inedieating, and fr-e elioieliiiig. 'I'lns is 
altogether a Btraiigo and novel fe- i^iire of ICiiglisli life. 
There was hardly anj traee of it thirty yars ago, 
and in some oti.er European eountries at tins day it 
i.s eijually niikiiowii. It ,-eeni5 b'ie a nece.-sity of our 
liolitieal system, as at preseiVi eon titiited. 

At length, however, a foreign eounlry has gin n 
birtli to a plnlaiiUiropie Bcireme J'or tlie liencfit of the 
lahouring-cliisses, far transeciiding in its scope any¬ 
thing of the kind liithorlo itmmn luiioi g ourselve.s. 
This great movement eonimencod v.it.i what was 
called tile I’emtor.tiary Congiess lieM at llrussels in 
Septemt r at 'vldeh was passed, as the Freiieli 

cireu’ar tells us, a resolution to foi-rn ■. general asso¬ 
ciation for tlie liurpo.se of biingiiig ..-to intereom- 
municatiou the iiieti of all nations who oeeiiiiy 
themselves with the fate of the working and indig. .t 
classes — of regulating and faeilitating the e 
spondcnce of such men witli the various inslitutle 
established lor tlie same ohjoet.s— of arranging a 
permanent exehange of information, oilieial doeii- 
ments, reports, and publieatioiis lietwcen the menihers 
of the assoi i.ation and llieir rcspeetive countries—and 
of propagating ideas and useful projects, producing 
essays and comparing the results of e.xporiiueiil, 
making institutions known and appreciated, and 
encouraging generally all lalimirs interesting ^o the 
association and tending to ex^ciso a henelicent influ¬ 
ence over society. The fulfllmeut of tins rcBoliition 
was intnisted to certain members who formed a central 
committee at I'aris representing the jissociation, and 
published ^eir laws and regulations in the same year. 

The politic >1 troubles of 184d st(^ .-A for a time the 
proceedings of this society; but ,aB ^oti ns tranquillity 
was re-established, the philanthropists assembled with 
renewed vigour at Brussels, and continued to meet 
tlietc till 1863 inclusive. Wo arc not aware of wliat 
wits practically effected at these reunions; but last yt^^ir 
tbe ’^aris association determined that a grand Inter- 


mitioiial Congress of Beneficenep O-o-dih a -si mbk -it 
Brussels on the l.^tli of Scp'..ni'Sur .. — tilt' labours 

orwliicb sbould bo nmiigcu and cl.-w.siiicd by (livisyiiis 
of the members into scrUions, on the jilan, apparently, 
of the British AssO(|iatioii. Here tlie ideas of the 
I’liris licuinoii, wo presumo, are to ho carried out^ 
practically, for originally they weroj merely rocom- 
mciuhitions. They begin with public nl’chrs literally, 
j cribs'), Ill wbicli the future workman, wliile still a bab)-,^. 
I sli.iU be boollicd to hb\ p wliile bis motiicr is engaged 
witli ber ordinary laliour. Next eoyie salks d'nsile..i, 

' wliieli arc a kind of iiursory. Imt with instruction 
j of a very eleniciitary kind, to wliieb be sliall be 
! transferred wlieii lie gets too old for tlio crib., Thciie 
I salles arc to contain not more than I.>t) cldldren each, 
and tlie instruction given i.s not to trench upon that 
[(f tlie .sc*.ool. Tlien conic jirimary scliools; and after 
tlicm the reunion follows! with pan^itiil interest the 
entrance of tlic child or the ymitli into tlio miiim- 
fiictory. It, condcnins niglit-work for all persona under 
eighteen ; it nfliM-s limits to day-work ; it domands tlio 
repose of the Salibalh, and likewise time for religious 
and elomentary matrnetiou—gratuitous if necessary; 
it calls for ofliciat niapeetion, wijli authority to 
jprosecutc for coutraventiou of tlie rules. The children 
arc every i .icro to i.e ijirroundcd bj' a surveillance and 
a patronage*cxercised by committees and free chari¬ 
table associations. 'J'iie reunion patronises mutual 
benefit s..ci. ie.s. ci'.iii|iosci> of paijticipating ,ni(i 
liniiorav’- (or, in oilier words, eliaritable) nieinbevs, 
tlie lain r taking an aetive part in visiting tl'e sick, 
riiest associations slioiild be devoted to moral ns 
.veil n- niatf niktliings, and nect periodically for tlie 
purpose of . ,,ious insti cti*ii and for lessons in 
domes'ki coononiy and liygiine. Tli'j reunion recom- 
ineiids alimentary societies, that is where the dona¬ 
tions of . oil arc ennsumed tij|t on the firemiscs but 
at horn. providAit savings’ soeicties for purchasing 
wholesale in siiii.aier, nnit^ distributing by retail in 
winter; and estnblislimonts, guaranteed by the state, 
for securing a rctfreincnt for old age, in preference to 
t e usual ins...ance of lives. 

But the benevolent wishes of tlie reunion do not 
rest here.. Tlqj working-men become every day more 
liable to fliange localities, and when a poor follow, 
with only his prospective earnings to look to, finds 
himself in a strange country, what is he to do ?—what 
is lie to def for a The laws stand terribly ih his 

way, hiterposing obstructions insurmountable by those 
wlio have neither time nor money ; and in the mean¬ 
time ‘ society is exposed to the dangers arising firotn 
tlie presence of one living out of tliejAl^of tim eivft 
and religions law.’ TJie remedy for thit u to prevail 
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on the differentKovernments to repeal every act whtph 
operatee against^oc marriage of immigrants, and to let 
them have wivesVit Ihtle or no expense, according^ to<^| 
their de^ee^of in^cnce!« 

Additional lightN^ thrown upon the enthusiasm of 
the philantliropists by the programme of an Exposition 
of Domestic Economy for the working-classes, con¬ 
nected frith the Congress of tliit, year. Tlic first 
department of this exhibition will contain plans, 
models, &c., of everything appertaining to houses and 
lodgings for the class of workers—family habitations, 
furifrshed apartments for the bachelors, batlis, eco¬ 
nomical eating-houses, &c. The second department 
Will be devoted to tlio details of building, beginning 
‘with the foundations of the’house, and the means of 
preventing damp—masonry,,, carpentry, smith-work, 
pavements, fioors, doors and windows, water, fire, 
chimneys, meat-Sawis^i^jaira, roofs. Then the materials 
for building: new siinsfaiiees rivoinniended to be 
bro'ight into nse;‘sacl\. as iron instead of wood, and 
bricks, tiles, &c., of improved form, liollow bricks for 
various purposes, substitutes ‘f((.r stone, meorniptible 
‘and incombustible wood, metals, glass, economical 
ornaments, ma^rials for painting and wiiitewasliing. 
The second department will relate to the furniture 
laud matters belonging to the domestic eeononi}' of the 
'’working-classes; such as stoves for heating and cooking, 
coal-biickcts, shovel, tongs, and poker, natural and 
artificial comliustibles, all things requisite for lighting, 
washing, cooking, seats, tables, cupboards, drawers, 
Shelves, paper-hangings, curtains, mirrors, clocks, 
framed pictures, beds, liammocks, substitutes for wool 
and horsebair, all sorts of wljunetg to cleanliness, 
everything for the preservation and repair of furniture. 
In the articles of furniture, simplicity to be .conjoined 
with a certain degree of elegance. The third depart¬ 
ment will exhibit specimens of clothing and under¬ 
clothing, and likewise of oniinary jewellery' and the 
accessories of the toilet. The fourth department will 
present all kinds of food, including preserved moats, 
fruits, &c.; processes to restore spoiled articles, easy 
tests of adulteration, purification of water, eniprove- 
nients and economisation m broad-making, ie. The 
fifth department Will comprehend tools and instruments, 
and the means of prcvenling accidents. _ Tlie sixth anj 
last department will he devot'd to the moral and 
intellectual requirements of families and individuiil.s 
of the working-classes: materials used in domestic 
■worship—such, as religious books—and ,mi cdiieatioii: 
recreation in music, the cultivation of liower.s. gym¬ 
nastics for all ages and both sexes, games and toys 
for the children. 


or nothing ? Is it to be expected that this working¬ 
man would be more grateful to his earthly providers 
than men in general are to Divine Providence ? Is it 
t(f be supposed that he would look upon the gratuitous 
or halt) gratuitous aid he received as anything more 
tlian a matter of course—as a thing that is his right ? 
Can it be hoped that his mind would acquire health and 
strongtli from his being freed from all self-elevating 
work, from his being k4pt in a state of tutelage from 
the crib to the grave ? 

We think there can be but one answer to these 
questions, and that a negative. Whatever may be 
the need of the labouring-class for philanthropic help 
and guidance, it cannot he doubted that to give it 
them on such a scale would tend to dwarf their intel¬ 
ligence and undermine their natural morale. They 
would no longer be men and women, but merely spoilt 
children. Eor our part, we desire to sec work really 
set ujion golden feet. Wc wish to see tlie working¬ 
man raised in intelligence and self-respect; and wo do 
n')t believe that wholesale codling is tlie way to aecom- 
jihsli this. AH projects for the benefit of the class 
that are litt'rally the hands of the nation, should be 
oiitercd into witli their own aid: tlieir advice should 
be listened to with respect; their -wislies, when prac¬ 
ticable and prudent, should receive kindly and neigh¬ 
bourly aid; and as much as possible they should be 
made agents in their own salv.ation. 


THE ROCKS AT LOW-WATER. 

JK TWO rAJl'IS. — CONCnilSION. 

To our fancy', there me lew scenes which give us such 
an idea of comfort and enjoy’irioiit as that with which 
the appsarance of an JCnglish family sitting-room, at 
.about six or seven Gi’elock on a semi-autumnal evening, 
presents us: the window open to a lawn clothed with 
that turf so iieculiafly English that Mrs Beecher 
Slowo terms it ‘ an Engi'ish institution, ’ its velvet 
smoothness and verditfe set oil'by masses of gorgeously 
tinctured llowers, di.sposed ‘ in beds and curious knots,’ 
or blooming prolnscly round llic easement; within 
tile room, a brilliant small tire, for it is too cold to be 
quite comfortable in tlie evening without that pleasant 
companion—at least not unless tlif window were 
closed, and that no one likes on so lovely an evening, 
when the rays of the almost setting sun glint so 
briglitly', and tin: air is so clear and pure. A small 
fire and an open window form the most delicious 
atmosphere—at once warm, dry, and invigorating; 


Now, it is impossible to consider all tliis witlnmt the j aiul nothing lirightens a roon', v) much as a pretty fire, 
intrusion of a certain feeling of the fudicrous ;*lfht we j w'itli a mixture of wood and good sea-coal. Then on 
pray the reader to obsA've that tl^ fault does not rest ! the tables here and there are well-grouped vases of 


with the projects: individually, which are a^—wtli the 
exception, perhaps, of the anti-Malthusian one-ipraise- 
wortlif. Wiy, then, i^.each is praiseworthy, does the 
aggregate provoke a smile ? Because it presents to us 
the picture of a number of kind-hesfted and intelligent 
individuals conspiring to* enslave the minds of the 
working-classes, the objects of their sincere sympathy, 
and prevent them from ever attaining to the dignity 
of independence. Suppose all such projects were 
carried out, ^hat would be the condition of the 
working-man—surrounded from his birth by^n incom¬ 
prehensible power he is taught to call a society, or 
on institution, or an association, or a congress—rocking 
him in hii cradle, forming him In infancy, prescribing 
his hours of labour, healing him when sick, providing 
him with recreation, establishing reading-rooms for 
his use, j^livering lectures to liim on all subjects 
of intanijli^d Information, cheapening his necessaries, 
N 9 efiMiMildin£ his food and drink, building and arrang- 
lailhis hou^ keeping him in hot water to wash his 
shad hS elopes, sad getting him a wife for a tri& 



elegant flowers, perhaps with a few berries to shew tlie 
season ; and on the table is ladies’ work; and there are 
books and desks—not in confusion, but in use—and 
the walls arc ornamented with well-stfired book-shelves; 
and there is the piano open, and a girl seated at it 
amusing herself and her brother, who stands by her 
side, catching from her lips tlie notes of a song. The 
elders' are lounging irt^tlieir easy-chairs, each with a 
book; and the little oues at play in one of the windows. 
Such was the scene on which the Misses Colqulioa 
and I entered when, on the evening of our 
party, we joined the Delville family to sliare their 
abend-mahl, and examine afterwards the fruits of our 
morning’s excuj'sion. 

There was one feature in this family^oom I have 
omitted, and that was a long, low table in one of 
the windows, witli a row of clean glasses, of dififeront 
shapes and sizes, placed on it, all full of seorwater, smd 
eontaining various living creatures, the denizens of 
sea, many of which we bad brought home with us in 
the morning. 
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‘Welcome, good ladies,’ was Mrs Delville’s greeting; 
‘ we are so glad you are cotnc, for we are all starving, 
as I am sure you must be, and tea awaits us in the 
other room.’ And to the dining-room we went, whye 
we found a plentiful boaM, spread with tea iirti ^'ulfcc, 
ham, eggs, fruit, &c.; and seating ourselves in a 
business-like manner, a capital meal we mpde. It 
was very pleasant; we had a)^ so much to talk of, so 
many little matters to tell, tha^ the entire occupation 
of our time and tlioughts in tlie morning had prevented 
our recounting, and all our minds were so fijll^of the 
same subjoid, tliat better companions for each otlier 
could not liavo been found. And tlien we were so 
hungry, and the viands were so good ! It seemed 
perfectly deliglitful simply to eat and drink. Hut tlie 
best appetites fail after a time, and so did ours. So, 
after we had all concluded our meal, an adjoiirninent 
was proposed; and going back to the drawing-room, 
our liost began to produce ids specimens. * ^ 

‘ Now, young ones,’ said Mr IJelville, ‘ eoino you all 
here close to me, and “you shall sec what you shall 
see.” Here, Emily, come close to me; Miss Olipliaiit 
has seen the sliow before. Tliere, HlanWic, eoiiie sit 
on papa’s knee; and Ned, you can peeji over niy 
shoulder. Now, little damsels, tell me what is the 
funniest thing of all in tlie Zoological Gardens‘r’ 

‘Oh, tlie little lions with the dog,’ exclaimed Emily 
Colqiilion. 

‘No, Eriiniy,’ replied Amy, ‘ that is not the funniest, 
I tiiiiik. It is curious and beautiful to sec tliem so 
happy together, but not funny.’ * 

‘jf know,’ lisped lilanelie: ‘illi de nioiitejs!’ 

‘All, Mousie, that the Uiiiig. Now, look jou Iicro. 
Take tliis maguilier, aiifl I wiU siiew you a tireful of 
“monteys.” 'I'hey arc so thick on it, tliat there is 
scarcely room lor them all to sit without josn.Iiiig one 
another.’ • 

Fits of merrj' laughter ensu' J as one little girl 
after another peeped tlirougli the magiuikr into the 
glass jar of water, whereie was the braiieh of a many- 
coloured weed some six or Sight inches high. 

‘ O look, look ! there's one fellow has climbed oti 
another’s shoulders; and lie's liowing and kissing his 
hand as he rules along, like tlie Old "fan Vif the sea on 
the hack of Sinbad the sailor! Now, there is one who 
sits on the topmost bough, looking like a man making 
a speech f. vn platfonii. It tu.isl be that Freiieliinan 
whprn we saw at Leamington—the one • lio danced on 
the tight-rope, and playcil such fun.;' antics He 
throws himself about just as he did wlieu he made his 
complimentary sih-ccIi before lieginning.’ 

‘ And now, having finished his oration,’ sale’ 
Delville, ‘ lie takes a sudden leiij), and, rusliing 41 
branch after branch, vaults on the back of liis ncigii- 
bour, and ofl’ lie rides. To be sure tliey are funny 
animals. How they do swarm about the ejirig of weed, 
for all the world like what I first compared tlicm to 
—a troop •»£ monkeys on a tree! po look. Miss 
Colqniron.’ 

* Why, there must be thirty or forty tlierc,’ said she. 
‘AhI more—a hundred at least, leaping, climbing, 
gesticulating. Tliere! now there are two or tlirce 
swimming I 1 never saw suej/very droll .noUtftis and 
antics. Do tell us what tlicy are ?’ 

‘It is a" species of eaprella called tlie mantis 
siirimp, which swarms on tlie siiore,’ replied Mr 
Deiville. ‘ Mr Gosse says they reminded him of tlie 
•pider-monkeys of South America. lie say.s; “Its 
habit is to a fllrm hold of the 2 '.qphyte (or weed) 
with its hinderraost feet, and to rear its long spectre- 
like form in the free water through wliich it sways 
backward and forward, catching with its singularly 
constructed fore-feet for any straggling prey tliat may 
be paseing exactly in tlie manner of tliat curious 
predaceous insect, which in habit ns well as in strpe- 
ture it so closely resembles. One needs but little 


knowledge to etc that they are higl% predaceous; a 
glance at their form and manners jfculd reveal that 
fiijt. Strange spectre-like creaturejrtliey are, or rather 
skeleton-like, witli long sloiider jbdies icomposed of 
few joints, and wide sprawling Iftibs, set at remote 
distances. And such limbs!” Well iqay Ije say su^ 
limbs. Look at tliosd six hind-legs—jf I may call 
tliem BO— how they cling round the point of fhe weed! 
And then observe tliose strange bristled anfennie that 
slick out from tlie liead, and the odd iiiovenicnt of the 
ereatilrc’s fjont-lcgs, which make it look, as Emmy 
says, as if it were kissing its liaiid.’ • 

‘And do sec wliat strange squarc-sliaped sort of 
poiielies some of tliem liave on the body, with four 
tilings like jiaddlcs, one at eaeh eoriier! What eiiriour 
movements tliose fin-likiB paddles make!’ said Miss 
Colquhoii. ‘ Now, see that fellow maljiiig his way 
along the smoother par* of in vt.iu o*' me weed: lie 
moves exactly lik#the loopir'eati j,j.,ai8—arching the 
long legless part of his bodyjiito foops, as he catalics 
hold wilii his fore-feet,jtind tlaui linrigs up the hinder 
feet to meet (lieni, arijl again tlirows himself forward. 
IIow voiy fast he goes! There, now ; ho has tlirown* 
himself off fiom tlie point of the wpqd, and dived to 
file very bottom of the jar, looking so like a boy 
Aasliing liead foremost iiilo the sea from a rock.’ 

‘'riieie is one of tlie large red sort,’ said Mrs"’ 
Deiville; ‘1 can sec his inoveinenta plainly without 
the lens. He is a fine bandsoiiK* fellow, and so 
vigorous! See how he dashes about from branch to 
bniiicli, and liow curious tliose side-appendages are 
that be lias and waves about in the water’’ 

■Now, little ones,’ said Mrs Deiville, ‘you take the 
glass with the monkeys to tlie window, and amuse 
yourseU’iS there with them. Stay, Amy; there is a 
Jeii.s for you, and jou eiin eacdi pceji in turn. Now, 
Miss OlipliiiiU, I tliiiik I have euiwetliing hero you 
have not seen. Otiserve tliat long pinkish branch 
of liorny-like substance, that grows parasitically on 
tliat stern of« eoralliiie: it is the ('orijne squamiita, a 
yoopliytc of tlic greatest beauty and interest, although 
not rare. If joii exiiiiiine tlie pillar from whicli tile 
side-liranclies spring, you will see that it, ns well as 
the liranehes, i.s ringi'd with red, andfooUow with some 
siib.vlaiiee " •;l|ui them. This substance is the living 
zoophyte t,^ie lioriiy ease is its poh/judum or dwelling- 
place. Now. JOU see tliose clusters of little rose- 
coloured knobs w hicli fri^ige those darker disks at tlie 
points of ilK- branelies ? Wkill, eacli of tliose fringed 
disks — sonio rf wliicli j oii see arc round, others oblong, 
and eat ', diirermg from tlu' oilier in sliape—is a polype 
head : aiul those little points, witli clubbed ends like 
the fi.jers 0 ” ai' eeliinus, wi ich surround it, are the 
tentacles o, '• fing-eigaiis < Miat bead. It is a sort 
of l.ydia: time ar# no less tfian nine liearls to that 
one 11 ‘ma^ and eaeli liead furnislicd avitli from two to 
ten or f'clve tentacles. 'Ihese heads die out, and are^ 
after a . me, succeeded by i^w ones. ^hen*a new 
head is ormirig, you first perceive a little rose-coloured 
knob, wii'cli liy degrees elongates; and a second, and 
then a third, aiijicars; aiW so on, until tlie head is 
complete. If you, watch, you will see tlieir exqui- 
itely gracefi.’ lliougli slow movements: each tentacle 
V. ‘ives: tlie iiisk alters in tonn; that which was just 
now- long and narrow, has, you see,- \)ecorae almost 
circular, and j^ie one that was round has lengthened 
out into a’mere strip. Now, see! liow beautifully that 
fine large head waved on its slender stems, like a lady 
bending her swan-like tliroat, and depressing and 
raising h^ir beautiful head, the locks of her hwr 
vjeldiug to the motion.’ 

‘it is very beautiful,’ said I. ‘But look at that 
lovely little shadowy creature, that has just risen up 
amongst the stems ^ the corsiline. \V|iat is it ? ’ 

‘ I am sure I do not know,’ replied JMr DelvUle. , ‘I 
am always coming on something new, and nave no ides 
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that I Bhall evorweacli the end of my^disooveriea imtil 
1 am too blind toJlook any longer.’ 


The object of \hicfi 1 spoke was a jilunic of tiie 4 almost flat on the leaf, and then suddenly raising 


most exquisitely ffeged fcathers—at least, such they 
y»penred to be. Atwas not above the sixth part of 
ill inch iq. height, when I'ully expanded ; but there 
was beauty eqough in that smlill space to feed one’s 
eyes and one’s thoughts for hours. 'I'hc plume consisted 
of twelve separate feathers. At first, they rose in a 
small jelly-like lump, ^'hich elongated gradually, and 
began to unfold at its point, when liy degrees it asSiitned 
the form of a cahnia blossom, and tlie Jutes of the 
rainbow. Its true colour I found to bo llesh-colour; 
but it caught tlie rays of light, and reliectcd them 
«l BO peculiar a manner, that m one jiositioii of the 
taper—for iill these things ti,erc exluhited by placing 
an end of candle or a t.aper so as to throw its rays 
fully into the wateiw-**,? tint was celestial lilue ; whilst 


and spouting from their fixed sites in the water, 
bending down their lily-iike .heads till they lay 


tlfpm, with every separate tentacle twinkling with the 
rapid, motion with which tlib little creature whisked 
them about, no doubt capturing its tiny prey—those 
invisible, particles of life, the infusoria, with which the 
waters so richly abound, and on which these delicate 
little creatures feed. , i'his most elegant zoophyte is 
the Ci/cloutn papillosum of iJr Johnston. It abounds 
on thy jveed at a little above low'-water-mark; but 
few of those who frequent the shore seo it, because 
they do not conceive that the rough dirty coating 
winch covers the wceil is the garden from which 
delicate flowers will spring at the touch of the fairy 
ai/iia. 1 counted thirty-eight of these exquisite little 
iiuimals issue from a patcli of crust not bigger than 
my iiail. Their forms may be clearly seen without 


in others, it was blue tipped willi orifiige, yelhnv, ntiite, I a lens', but of course not all the details I have given. 
ro.s*/Colour, and a tlozeq other dyes; hut tlie full piiie j Not liking Latin names nhero English ones can be 
blue was ever the prewailing* tint, when it borrowed 


any hue at all. With a touch of (he glass. thi.s delicate 


adopted, we now always call these ‘ wine-glasses,’ they 
ire so like good bell-shaped wine-glasses as they stand 


filing sunk down into its eoralhne bed, and tlien again j witli their 'beautiful glassy tentiudes erect on their 


rose in such slptdowy guise, that one of our party 
compared it to ‘ a thought,’ another, to ‘ a dre.am '— 

like a#,' 


sligtit .stem. 

1 was now recalled by Mr Dclville, who would not 
he outthme, to look into his glass, in which he had 


: good comparisons both; for at one moment, 

^undefined thought or a vision of sleep, it stood out | jilaeed a now object. This was 'a group of the sessile 
apparently in a tangible and jiermauent form; and t lien, ; hai naeles or acorn-shells (L’u/(ihw.s’ ciaiirhii), all hard 
a shift of the light, and it became invisdile, or a move-j at work tlirowing up tlieir great, brown, hiind-like 
nient of the waters, and it was gone! Eroiii tlii.s s.ame I fisbing-iiets wherewith to catch their sujipcr. These 
little field of coral-beads, itself not larger th.'in an inch ; were highly aniusiifg ; hut wo were all quite fliniiliar 
and a half square, rose three or four other liltlo fairy | willi their ways; and it was not to look at them I 
flowers, consisting of eig-ht arched and fringed petals, ; was siinitnoned, but at Rome very hcautiiul zoophytes 
of snow-white iiii.M'd witli olivc-grccn, whicli rose from | of diirirciit sjiecics which Inngcd the stone on which 
a little horny turret, looking iinicli like a c^Tonal of j the halani had fixed tiicir hahitatioii. There was on 
delicate fern-lcavcs. There were also some curious j one part^i little amber-coloured vimmd closely covered 
8c.arlet-friuged tulles appealing io pairs above the sur-j w iih regularly forijied cells, sometliing like honey- 
face of the stone. These were siplions of some honiig- | comb, hut exerediiigly minute, from each of winch 
shell—the organs through which the animahs which j issued a groiq) of amber tentacles, arnuiged somewhat 
inhabit them respire — drawing in tl>c s.nit-water l in the‘lorm of iiiy favourite wim-gl.asses. Tlieii there 
with one, and forcibly expelling it, when its oxygen , was another species, a selhilaila, wliMi stood up a 
has been absorbed, tlirough the other. / Jicsides , forest of little horny htanehes formed of compact cells 
these, 1 perceived at least five or six other marine i pl.iced in two opposite rows. Some of the primary 
creatures all cofigrcgated in tins little sheUeriiig j stems w-cre ‘.nore than .m inch long, with from each 
forest. , I side minor hranohes very regularly alternating—the 

Whilst Mr Delville and I, wii'li .some qf the others ! whole plant looking like a little tree.’ Erom each of 
of the party, were exploring our cor.illiiie-field, Airs 1 the cells of the upper part of these sidesI'ranches stood 
Delville htid procured a Imdi narrow glass, tilled it ; out little glassy stars, like minute jasmine blossoms, 
with clear sca-jwatcr, anlC jiiunged in V<a bninch of, only translucent and glittering. In many parts of the 
that common coarse weed J'iiois snralus. She now ■ stone rose single little honey-tubes, with white stars 
called me to her, JiuJ bade me look at flic stems .and ■ of somewliat tlie same character springing from their 

leaves of the weed; I did so, and infinite was niy ; points; but the most lovely mid surprising of all the 

delight at the objects whicli after a while to j many varieties was a mass of pure white zigzag stems 

view. At first, I saw' nothing Iwt a* roughisli ’hrov/ii | and hranehes, almost fibrous, so slight wore they, which 

crust, which invested •the whole* stem, and lay in ; sent out at every jioint icy t.issels, tlint shimmered mid 
; circular patches *)n the leaves of tlie fucjis. ^'Aftcr j glittered as they bent, and quivered their diamoiul- 
i a very short time, however, I discovered snialt white j like points in the water. Tlie stone was like a little 
j jelly-lil'c luflips, whiclf by degrees rose, one after | garden of viiri(?d flowers, and ihese'wcre almost like a 
' another, and became spikes, from which shot up other 
spikes—as the inner tulx; of a teli-scope rises from 


the outer; but a slight nioifement of the table stopped 
my mlmiring expectation, for in qn instant all the 
spikes, of which there were hundreds rising in every 
direction, dis.ippeared on the instant, and nothing 
but the uiis/ghtly brown incrustation remained. 
Still I watched, and speedily was re^ard^l for iny 
patience by seeing the spikes reappearj aniT push up 
' much faster than they had done before, and in greater 
numbers; and soon the whole surface of the crust 
was covered with them; and ns one by,one they 
threap f^^inselves open, and exliihited each about 
twiiai^ fee-like-tentacles, arranged in the form of a 
Atp^shade that is open, and turns back at tins- 
thought, 1 never‘had beheld so entrancing a 
j:f|(iBetacle. There were thousands of these lovely little 
ay, fens of thousands, all perfectly developed, 


bed of white asters, only of glassy Iraflsparency instead 
of snowy iiue. This pretty thing was the Laomedia 
(jenicukilu. 

Ifut there was a shell on which the flowers, all of 
one fonn—long and tub^ar like a long-blossomed lily— 
were not transparent: they were of a milk white; and 
as they rose first in little white round lumps, and then 
gradually lengthened out more and more until the tube 
of the lily, feinged with from five to eight slightly 
formed petals, appeared, they were highly interesting 
and beautiful. , This shell was the hal^tation of « 
small hermit-crab (^Pngurus bemharduB), It was a 
large round snail-shell, and over every part of Its 
surface had grown a mass of this pretty zoophyte 
{Uydractima eckinaid), which, as the crab rattled 
about over the stones, waved like a head of white 
hair; for some of the creatures were fully a quarter 
.of an inch, long; and they stood as thick as hair, so as 
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to.give the Rhell the appearance of being clothed with 
long white fur. , • 

But now up came Miss Amy with a large glass-belh 
inverted, set in a wire-stand, and full of scn-water.,in 
whicli swam two of tlte beautiful medusa*fw;o had 
captured in the morning. 

‘Papa, you i)romised to sliew' us sometlpng that 
would interest us with this.’taid she; ‘but look, the 
water is all dim!’ *, 

‘It looks like calves-feet jelly before it is flavonred,’ 
said Mrs Dolville; and so it did ; and before pc, could 
inspect the anim.al, Mr Dclville was obligeil to change 
the water, which, though {rerfectly clear when it was 
placed there, had been so imbued with the gelatinous 
exuviaj of the medusa! that it was nearlj' opaque, ! 
ns was the clear water they substituted within a j 
lew minutes of its being placed in it. We had, liow- j 
ever, time to observe the graceful movements of the | 
creature—its delieate-fringed margin, the tenta* le.s ! 
which were continually contracting and lengthening, I 
sometimes de[iciiding nearly half an inch from tkc I 
margin, then drawn up close to it as^the ring eon- j 
traeted ami dilated, thus impelling tiie beautiful ; 
balloon onwards; tlie fringed and furlielowed pen¬ 
dants, four of which hang crosswise from the centre 
of the under part of the umbrella, also rising and 
falling, so as at one moment to hang low into the 
water, and at the next to he wholly iimsilde. , 

‘ Coine, follow, follow, follow—come, follow, follow 
me!’ sang Mr Dclville, as he took ii]) the glass ves.sel ' 
and went towards the door. • 

‘Not to the greenwood-tree though, jiapa, 1 ‘■npposc.' 
replied Amy singing. 

‘No, no, darling: r.ather to ihe d(/nulaii!cl eaveni.s 
under the roots of the ocean,’ rcgilied he in a deep ba'.s 
voice, as he led the wliole p:irtv into a d:irk ewllar-Iiki- 
room used for psiine household jierposes,’ and, by the 
light of tlie single eaiidle one f the party earned, 
certainly looked lathcr di.snml. 

‘Now, Vut with'the e"’die : we must h.iie perfeet 
darkness;’ and having cktingnished it, onr friend 
began to heat the water wherjin were the mednsie 
with a bunch of twigs wliieh he had hn tight for Ihe pur¬ 
pose; and exquisite indeed was lie sigl'y. The vase | 
seemed fell of light; every twig .shone with }ihosiihor- 
escent fire; every drop of water seemed a diamond : ' 
and there, "u tbo niilst of Ihe w.itor, shone two eireles ; 
of fire, the medusa? themselves appearh' . in a garb of , 
glittering beauty, circlets of liglil and s’ory. As Mr’ 
Dclville bent more and more vieorou.sly, inspired by ’ 
the appliinsc of tlie speetntor-s, tlie exhibition beea- le 
jiiore and more beautiful: Ibe drojis of w'ater whi. '> Ik|^ 
dashed over in his zeal ftd! to the ground, glistan. 
like glow-worms, and lia.shes of light Hew* about in ; 
every direction. I 

‘ Here, you sec, we have the clue to tlie secret of 
that appearance wliich has so often puzzled and alarnnd ■ 
mariners av l otherl: I mean the phusphovie lights wliieh i 
illuminate the univcs of the sea. at certain times. 3’ou ! 
may see the oars coated with fire as tliey emerge from 
the sea, and every drop that falls from them apparently 
a drop of fire. Nay, more, 1 have seen acres of water 
all like a sea of fire, and thu./liip’s keel .is it passed 
through make a fiery track behind it. The margin of 
the sea is all alight sometimes, each wavelet breaking 
with a fiery crest; and all this beautiful effeet arises 
from the multitudes of zoophytes and mednsie which 
throng In tlie waters, especially the fatter; for though 
the specimens we have are so large, t’.isrt* are myriads 
in the sea no bigger—-ay, not lialf so big—as a pea, 
and myriads more invisiblo to the naked eye. What 
a wonderful idea docs this give us of the extent of 
croatioD, of the wondrous working of Him 

'Who planned, and reared, and still nplmlds a world . 

. So (filled in beauty for rebellious mau 1’ 


, ‘.But now, c^me back to pleasanter quarters,’ said 
Mrs Dclville; ‘ and you,, my pet larojT must go to your 
btjd: it is an hour after my Blauch-w usual time.’ 

So Blanelie being dismissod, and Amy liaving a little 
extension of leave accorded her, itr coinplinieut to her 
little friends, tve all returned to ligli/, asgl warnitff, 
and pleasant chat wfthont reluctance; for beautiful 
as was the phosphorescence, it was hut a cM glitter, 
and Ave were glad to exchange it for tlwi true and 
cheering glow* of the fire, and the enlivening beams 
of tli^hmip. 

‘ And now*, I think we li.ave liad science enough for 
one evening,’ said our host; ‘and / vote for a game of 
romps with iny young pla.vmatcs before we part.’ 

‘ Unt, papa,’ said Ned, ‘ first give ns the riddle yotJP 
promised.’ t 

‘D yes, ,tlic riddle, tlic riddle!’ was.echoed limn 
cue to anotlicr. 

‘ Weil, tlie I'idiTlc you sliall h e, and the.n let we 
Iiavc a good gam'* ot ‘*Tu«a ingln* fkirncr,”’ repliedaJlr 
Dclville—‘ I do hive PnA in tlw Corner ! ’ 

‘Oh, papa!’ and ‘;(Jli, Mr Dclville!’ said one and 
anotlier of the little ones—‘ do you reulhj mean it ? ’ 

‘Yi'S, I do, saucy children!’ rcpligd Mr Dclville. 
‘Do you think that beennse I have .gray hairs on my 
l*ead, and a few* scraps of learning m it, that I am 
never to have a bit of fun? 3'ou will see whether 
you or T shall play the be.st. So now for my riddle: 

• 

To iiiy first the eartli 
Alone goes bn tli 

' Alan, bird, and brast all feed on i!. 

.Ah .second's the daughter . 

OnU of n.iter, 

.\o! fill'll nor beast will eat a bil ; 
hoi i^e.'.tiii e l.'it loan - it suits In.s taste 
To deioiii w'lat th'* bi ntes oiili trample atid iv.aste. 
Tlien as to irv whole- tlieie is fittlf ilould. 

A'ou mm see it now if yoii look afmnt; 

'J'liongli alwiivs ‘■dent and motimiles.s, 

It’.s easilj* seen, Ann aaHI eoiiles* ; 

Ilul oflen It nms round the roimi where you sit • 

A\ In Ir days witbiml \our observing it, 

.\nd at night, by the licdAvlmre its OAViier sleeps, 
I'lilieard and unseen its wati U it ktfej's. 

N.iw' give-s iliat Arho^can,’ said 3Ir Dclville, ‘while 
the bairns affd 1 have our game and in a iiiimieiit the 
room lesounded w ilU ‘ I’uss 1 puss! bring me a little 
Avater,’ aecoiynanied willf ai\ immeiiso clatter of feet, 
and voices shouting :iu'l laughin,*. a.s if they liad been 
mnaiui' tiieir strength all day for an evening romp. 
fSonu 01 '*'A. lioAAOver, were too mueb fatigue.! with our 
scr.'in.'Ic on the loek.s tp iinilerlake any further 
e.ter' < 1 ... ate ■. o. meanwhile at in a group studying 
llie rnldle, :i eonnictiiig an answer, which, as some 
of our readers may not he such good ^uc.sscrs as some 
of our , .'irl;f, we s'liall venture to give them in the form 
m whici ' was presented to Mr Dclville the close of 
his gambols: * 

1 o '•urn the ^irtii 

Alone glA'es birth— • 

Tin* foiAd ^f biid, beast, and man. 

.I.iok r •' .t in a trice 

'I'liriis me Avator to I'er, 

And then let him cat it who can 1 

Then yonr Avbolo—Avhy, look ruuim yon, and iqi, 
lor iifbcd, 

A eurmev you’ll usually find round yonr head. 

And now*. Imving agreed, nem, con,, tli.at atrip to the 
rocks at IcuB'-watcr allbrded more pleasure, both at the 
time and aftorw.ards, than pacing up and down tl»e’ 
proiiienadc arrayed in fine clothing; and that it tended 
fiioro to health, both of body and mind, than th^’ 
aforesaid diversion; and that wo were all resolved, 
as Mr 'Vepys expresses it, with regard hia |ioitrti« 
lace ruffles and lappets, that rocking and bbstlUg 

• 
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shall ‘ be our ffriat expense,’ toth in 'time and mop^, 
for the summer,Ve part and return to our homes, to 
find that such enimoydients have yet one other benefit* 
annexed to Jilieni,^iat o^ Koing far to insure a g(!od 
night’s rest; for ncSbe sleep so sound, or wake so bright, 
fls those w;ho spend as groat a portion of their time 
as duty and bo'dily strength allbw in the open air, and 
amidst the lovely scenes of nature wherewith our 
Creator h;ts so richly endowed this fair and beautiful 
earth. 


H A K 0 1) A D I. 

Whii.® the public mind has been absorbed in the affairs 
Jn Europe for some years past, events iiave been taking 
place in the further cast of no small interest niiil 
•importance, for the result may be to .triiig a people 
who for two'hiindrei^^’oars have shut themselves up 
within the limits of their own shose, once more into 
communication wi^h the rest of the world. It is, 
indeed, not much we h^ve gnipod as yet; nevertheless, 
let us be thankful for it. Itfis tlie thin end of the 
«wedge inserted. Wo shall obtaifi more I>y and by. 

Many of our readers are doubtless aware, that 
within the last* few years attempts have been made 
to establish some kind of intercourse with the inlu- 
i"* birants of the Japan Islands. The jealousy of the 
rulers, however, thwarted all our eflbrta, till un¬ 
warrantable cruplty having been exercised towards 
some shipwrecked sailors of the United States, their 
government determined to exaet a treaty for the 
security of its own subjects in the name of our common 
humanity, mid to compel, if necessary, acquiescence in 
its demands. A treaty was obtained by the firmness 
of the commissioners employed, whose argimipiits were 
ably supported by the presence of a frigate or two 
bristling witli e.qnnon, and a gentle reference to the 
ultima ratio both of kings and republics. The terms 
of the treaty are very restricted, and scarcely grant 
more than permission for vessels to entqy the harbour 
o^Hakodadi, and purchase whatever may be necessary 
for their provisionmont. But to the fortuitouji circum¬ 
stances of the war, we are still further indebted for 
an extended acquaintance witli this recluse people, 
no less than seventy-two British and American ships 
having entered the port during tlic last year. 

Ilakodadi, the port in which w'c are* particularly 
interested, is situated on the south-east coast of the 
island of Yesso, in tin* prbvinee or jp-incipality of 
Matsmai. A semicircular bay, running four or five 
miles inland, and barred at its entrance by a long 
strip of rocks, forms a secure and spacious harbour. 
Here, owing to this natural breakwater, boats of all 
shapes and sizes ride safe from tlj[C h8ge billow? fcf the 
Pacific, which, outside^ break up«n the beach after a 
roll of severAl tj^ousand miles. On the south^f this 
bay lies the town, close upon the water, Slong which 
extends a l-ne of qu^ys, crowded in fine weather 
with iishing-boats and jiinks. Behind rises an amphi¬ 
theatre thickly wooded with beech and pine, patched 
here and there with a pie«3 of garSen-land, or dotted 
with the pavilion of a temple. Higher up, the hills 
become rugged and barren, and Ift-eak out in peaks 
bold as ‘ the castled crag of Drachenfels.’ Between 
the sea and the town the ground is low, fertile, and 
well cultivato'il, and studded with villages and farms 
nestling amid trees. Beyond these, again, :?long ridge 
of mountains is seen far in the interior, from the midst 
of which rises majestically the sublime cone of an 
bxtinct volcano. 

In the early spring of 1866, our Pacific Wt lay in 
the harbour of Hong Kong. A portion of it, under 
CqnunodiOra the Hon. C. Elliot, was making prepara¬ 
tions, hbweve^' to weigh, anclior and sail northward to 
cruise shout taqra waters in search of Russian prizes. 
Gsftsia B^nazd Wbittingham received an invitation 


from his friend the commodore to accompany the 
squadron. The invitation .was , accepted, and we are 
glad of it. Captain Whittingham seems to be a man 
of quick observation, and capable of wielding the pen 
ns* well^s the sword, and to iiave had opportunities of 
observation in these islands afibrded to few Englishmen 
before him. The results of his experience we have in 
an interesting volume, I'rom which we borrow a few 
sketches of Japanese life.* 

When the squadron apiieared off Hakodadi, a great 
deal of ceremony had to be gone through before either 
officer^ (ir men could laud. Tlic harbour-master bad 
to bo introduced to the commodore, and the commodore 
to the governor, or rather the lieutenant-governor, 
illness or ofiieial etiquette preventing so high a per¬ 
sonage as tlie governor from paying his respects to 
onh/ a commodore. The lieutenant-governor, however, 
tiiado no difficulty; but obeying orders, visited the 
flag-sfiip in a gondola or barge propelled by twenty 
o?irs, and attended by a procession of boats decorated 
M(itli black and white flags—the colours of the Japanese 
ensign.s. As the boats glided over thd water, the boat- 
iiion eliniU(<'l' a rude inonotunous strain, and in the 
gondola held erect a long spear, the steel head of which 
was covered with leather, to indicate the rank of the 
visiliir. When he rose to clamber up the sides of the 
frigate, tlic men in his boat made obeisance in true 
I’cr.siaii styie, by throwing themselves on their faces, 
or hcndiiid to low as almost to become prostrate. 

A day or Iho after, this complimentary visit of the 
.rapancse nutliontk;.s was returned by the English. 
'J'lie coriiniodore .md liis party landed at a pier con¬ 
structed of hewn stone, arranged together without 
ccuieiit or mortar, anti were conducted to an adjoining 
house. A flight of liaU'-a-dozeii steps or so lead to a 
ell am bet;, IV here they were met by some minor officials, 
and regaled with ^a while waiting jfor the governor 
himself, who, it appears, is descended from the family 
of Ziagoon. The wiiidow'.s of the room had no glass; 
but luctead, panes, if the term m.sy be used,»of wliity- 
brown p.iper were stretclifcd across a wooden frame. 
On the outride, woodt-n shutters were erected to keep 
out the wind and the ram. 'i'he floors were covered 
witli thick mats, two dcoii, upon wliicli the Japanese 
think it profamitioii to tread with their shoes on; 
they therefore take them off whenever they enter a 
temple or a house. The Japanese .arc ^od of quietude 
and silence, and this enables them to indulge tlioir 
passion to the full. 

When the interview was over, a few curious spirits, 
of which numlier was Captain Whittingham, were 
de.sirouK of seeing something of the town and its 
inhabitants. Accordingly, they obtained permission to 
take a stroll; but as soon as they hod got outside the 
wooden barriers of the custom-house, they were 
attended by police, who advanced a little ahead of 
them, and made signs to the people to close their doors 
and window.s. However, the police do not appear to 
have been very strict or severe, for flo sooner had the 
cortege passed, than windows and doors were thrown 
open, the people rushed out, and thus the intentions 
of the authorities were frustrated. The streets which 
our eountrymen trai^rsed were wide, clean, and 
regular. The houses consisted of a framework of 
timber, connected by deal laths, and lined with strip# 
of birch bark. A rustic gallery, or veranda, »n along 
the whole length of it. The rooft were formed of 
light rafters of flif thatched with Wk, and kept on^ cs 
in Switzerland^ by means of large stones. Some of the 
gardens attached to the temples mid hotfkes were lidd 
out, we were about to say, in the Dutch style. But, if 
we mistake not, the Dutch had their first lessons 


* JMa of the Late £xpeiUim a^aUttt Ms Xuuiem, Seitlt- 
meali m Xaetem S^tria, and of a Tm to d*. 
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gardening from the Japanese. Within an area of chipa, curious aM quaint old jars, litiife cabinets, fans, 
eighty feet by fifty, were* crowded dwarfed trees of sflks, and gauzes, were all arrang^ W seductive order, 
various kinds, miniature rocks, streams, paths, bridges,a and invited our tars to purcItasC. J 


and beds of flowers. *Tlie state frf medical scien je and ;^]igiouB knowledge 

The Japanese are short and robust, wi^ difrk is very backward in Japan. R^figion *s a form of 
eomplexions and small black eyes turned olifiquely Buddhism; medicine consists simply in applying thss 
A la Chinotse. Their cheek-bones are high, tlieir noses sound of a drum. W tlic patient, f(>r example, is 

__-__j_j a.1_— i:.._ i?_* „ — * 1 .,. __i_. 


somewhat compressed, and Kieir lips protruding; in sullering from a,headache, the operalor, » female, 
all these respects they display the features of the places the drum close to the ear, and drums away, 
Mongolian race. The women, or rather the girls, are acconipan 3 'ing herself every now and then Aith a low 
generally pretty, with full forms, fair skins, rosy dronisig song. The object of tins treatment is to 
cheeks, eyes bright with ttie glow of health, \ulH ruby awaken the*good deity, if lie be asleep, or propitiate 
lips. They have luxuriant liair and small feet, tlie offended demon, wlio, it is believed, is in active 
although no stocking, or shoe, or otlier artificial occupation. Only youtli and a strong constitution can 
appliance has ever interfered with the natural shape sustain tlie patient under siicli a cure. In someofthg 
and growth. Until married, which is at a very early temples, tlie beams, pillars, and girders arc covered 
ago, they possess teeth of exquisite whiteness; but ivitli the figures of beasts and birds nearlj' as large 
the practice of blackening tliem wlien they become as life, finely carved, whilst i;i different parts are 
wives, greatly disfigures their appearance.* Tlie distnliuted iiiun*rous ii^ols. Near ‘!jo altar, largo 
Japanese seem happy and contonted with tilings •in bronze jars are kept filled willi, votive-sticks ^f a 
general, and on occasions of festivity enjoy tliemsclijps fragrant compound, iljopitiatiry offerings of fisli and 
merrily, both sexes dancing and drinking until all get ncc arc daily brought liy the laity, and spread before 
intoxicated. Pew beggars or cripples wtiee to be seen the deity. As the Uglit only enters by tlie verandaf 
in the streets, but many persons suifering from some and the pillar,s ami beams are dark, the interior gene- 
ophthalmic disease ; in some cases, indeed, the patient rally wears an aspect of great solemftity. The thick 


had lost the use of one eye. 


Areble-laid straw-mats witli which the floor is strewed 


As the heat in summer is very great and the eohl I destroy the sound, and tlio priest and the suppliant 
in winter severe at llakodadi, we find the costume of glide about like shadows. 

the inhabitants very different at these two seasons of Our friends, liowever, did not conflpe tlieir strolls to 
the year. It is scaroely necessary to refer to tliat | the town. On one occasion, they rowed up a river 
worn by the lower classes during the summer months, | away from llakodadi, and landed in tlie midst of a 
as they make it as scanty as possible—a robe and a country wliicli reminded them of the pleasant scenery 
pair of drawers, or, in mpny instances, a strip of cloth and home-views of Jingiand. Level and straight roads, 
sufficing; whilst the chih.ien lan abi ut in a state of witli liedgerows on either side, led oif in different 
nudity. Tho higlier classes decK thoiaselves out in dlrectioijs. Along the liedges ran streams, planted with 
the gayest notweauUs and newest fasinop^ of the willow-trees, and on their green banks grew sweet and 
Japanese capita], the material priiihipally licing drab- fragrant flowers. Thatched cottagej—tlie farmsteads 
coloured crapes of thin semi-tra ’spareiit texture. In of ttie rustics—running back several hundred feet from 
the winter, robes of cotton, with thick petticoat j the high-road, peeped out occasionally from among a 
trousers, arc worn to keep out the eold. T''o Jlici.Us, .orcst of frui]-lree8 ; they wore rouglily built of wood, 
however, use silk, and wiar on their feet woollen or ; Sometimes a liouse with elegantly pajicred windows, a 
cloth socks, with a separate cmffpartinont for tin* great I garilen. rich in curiously trimmed dwarf-trees aud 
toe, and shoes made of straw, and fastened by thongs | slirubs, aud a plentiful supply of firewood, indicated 
of wliite cord or plaited straw. Wien 4..ie .Japanese j a more pro.sperous proprietor or the patriarch of a 
sit, or rather squat, tliey place theiiiselves, sooordmg ! family, l.ow, rough, wiry ponies roamc>d about over 
to European ideas, in u most awkward posture. Tlieir 1 the rich f 'low grouty]. The natives were clad in long 
knees a-t bent, ar.,1 they repose— if repose they gray robes, Tind wore sandals of straw or lugli wooden- 
can—on the soles of their feet, wliich ttiey eoucual, clogs. Tlie piougli tliey used wnis of very primitive 
according to the etiquette of the coutit m tlio folds construction,, oemg simjlly §, large two-proiigcd fork, 
of their robes or petticoat trou-sers. The effect of tliis wliicii they worked by tlie hand. I'fvery wliere were 
mode 6f sitting is to enlarge the knee-joints into a signs o' health and conteiitnieut. The plump, rosy- 
state of actual deformity, and to impede locomc'tiom ■ cheeked ;,easants w ould have been hospitaole, and 
The feudal feeling is very strong in Japan, ^ ▼ lone' o lioimirs of tlieir tahl.. to the ‘ Enghsliee,’but 
the contempt expressed by tiie aristocracy and r.u- the'i4galat- > of the poll, forbade it. Notwith- 
tapists for a mernlmnt or tradesman, is worthy of a standing, tlie ,.,iisajt-girls jieuer wiilidrew their laugh- 
noble of the ancien reflimr., or the government officials ing f- 'es from the windows, and some occasions 
of any other time. A merchant, for example, cannot encounterifd tiie strangers on the road. The position 
aspire to tlm honour of wearing two swords or a silk of the v .nen here, as in all half-uiviliaed ewntries, 
petticoat, if he oc rich enough, lie mfty purchase the is muc’ depressed: tliey laoour in ilie flefas, and 
. privilege of wearing one swonl. do all i.iu drudgery of the house; and tills, added to 

The Japanese abjure all animal food, or, ns the the fact tliat swarms of cliildrcn throng the threshold 
British vegetarian would say, flesh-meats; consequently of every cottage, may explain the cause of there Wng 
there is no Smithfield at llakodadi, and uo hutcliers’ but two erai in the existence of the Japanese women 
shops. There are, however, ffshmongers in abundance, - childhood and old age. 

for thougli the people object to putting beasts to death, Such are a few pictures of the country and the people 
tlM^ do not extend their objection to killing fisb. of Japan, as exhibited by the specimenrafforded in the 
Boles, mackerel, trout, and grilse appear to form tlieir neighbou'Jhooc^ of llakodadi. It is ^ long while since 
principal piscine diet; but, doubtless, this depends an English artist was on the spot to sketch from life; 
upon the sea -on. Beans, pease, sweer potatoes, gigantic there is reason to hope so great a time will not elapse 
rMishes, emots, and tomatos are amongst the vege- before another visit is paid; in fact, there is no doubt 
tables cultivated. Some of the pears they grow attain that Eugush vessels are at the present moment in the 
. to size of turnips, but are watery and tasteless. In haabour, and availing themselves of the intercourse 
f temple near the custom-house, a kind of bazaar had rtecently established. By a judicious use of the footing 
been fitted up, to tempt the purses of the foreigners, we have obtained, our intewjonrse may lead to stiU 
JUuker-ware of the purett and rarest colours, j'or greater results, for there seems to be no rdnetwace 
whick Japan is celebrated, light and transparent on the part of the natives—the offimala «xc^ledv-to 
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comnmnicate wAli us. Firmness, ho\lcver, is reqo^r^ 
firam our gover^ent. The Japanese authorities will 
yield just as theyl^re'^pressed, and no further. By a 
proper exerqpse ofWr iuflpence, we do not hesitate* to 
express our belief,\\hat within ten years an lOnglish- 
ftjan may pam about in the interior of the country, as 
much at liberty, and with as* much security, ns lie 
does in any other part of the globe. • 


MYRA’S WISH. * 

• ' 

A I'VIUr TALK. 

Loko before the snow - fulls, they go. When the 
•chrysalis lies hidden under the garden-wall ; ivlien 
the dormouse rolls himselfpp in his snug warm 
house, and falls asleep; ^^heu the swan flies to the 
warm south • when ^lie north wind plucks the red 
leaves from the forcst-trees; wken the logs are 
8t!^‘ked in the ivood-ynrd, and the house-mother 
shuts her door agaimjl the <';hill—then they are no 
longer seen—then they go, wlAther ? Shall I tell you 
•where tlie south wind goes — or the summer-light¬ 
ning—or where tlie birds and winged insects repair? 
1 only know fiiat in tlic keen blasts'and driving 
snow they are not seen. But when the tendtif 
' green leaves burst out from the little cottony 
buds where they lie swathed up; wlien the advance- 
guard of the flojvers, the crocus, shoots up ins .spe.ar 
through tlie hard earth, and the priniro.su and violet 
spring out joyfully on the banks; wlieii tlie birds 
begin to twitter on tlie tliatcli—then tliey I .mi talking 
of return. ’This is, in 1113- eountr3-. Home say there 
arc now no Fairie.s in tlie l.inds over tliC se.a; Imt 
there aiv many still in imiie, and altlioiigl^ the rich 
towns-people, wlio live in great Jiouscs, cannot see 
them, in the 'vllngcs tlicy are well known, and 
every peasant could tell v-ou endless stories of tiieni; 
of the wicked Trolls who live doivii 111 the iiiiiio.s, | 
like old misers watching their treasure; of the ] 
elf-maidens wlio arc like some I have seen myself, j 
witli fair smiling faces, but who are all holjow. and 
wlio dance on tlic liill in the moonlight; of >1183 
the friendly hoasc-spirit, and of Neck, who sing? 
sweetly to his golden liarp heside his ioiintain. For 
they are of all sorts, just as iq liiiman societies, bad 
and good fairies. Ah! it mast be a fii^e siglit, one 
of their festivals in tlieir own lioiise, raised on red 
pillars under tl^o hill, where* they hold kV.i'ir reve-ls so 
gaily all through the summer-iiiglit. But it was not 
thus Myra Answeek saw them. 

It is in fairy tales always the beautiful maiden to ^ 
whom these gay little creatures come, or to that ugh- j 
wicked elder sister whom I rem^nihfr so welFih 1113' | 
childhood, and whom tfco3' visit tosciiastise; but Myra | 
was neither the iieautiful maiden nor tlie ugly wicked 1 
elder sister. Had slie been hand.sorne, *8111.^would j 
not p{j-liaps»>liave had ^so many friends among.st her i 
3'oung companions, and the look of liappy good- j 
n.atuTe tliat lit up her face migjjt have been lost 1 
in the splendour of otherseliarms ; and had she been ! 
ugl3’, tlie young men would not have listened so 
complacently to their ciders’ advicJ, when they said; 
‘Myra will make thee a good wife, my son; she 
will have a nrotty fortune when the farmer dies; 
and she is m aniiahle.’ No older told this to Carl; 
it' lay in his ligart a ^eat many jrears,# from the 
titpe when they were children at play in the woods; 
but he did not know it. It was when he was going 
away to the wars that lip at length found it out. 
‘See,’ said he, ‘if I do not bring thee home a gold 
cross and a purse of 100003-, and thou shall lie, my 
own dear wife. But, O Myra, do not forget thy 
betrothed!’ . t 

,1*Forget him I Jthat was not very likely. Why, there 
was not aft officer in all the regiment like him—so 


noble-looking, with so grand a head that it should 
have grown upon a colonel’s shoulders at the least. 
Nobody thought anything of Myra’s fretting when 
Carl went away with the waving banners and the gay 
m\isia ^or they had always'been companions and 
friends-, but oven her admirers never imp.gined that 
the gay, liandsomc young soldier would have dreamed 
of plain', simple Myra ^or a mistress. Nor did the 
good dame or the farhicr suspect the depth of her 
grief, for tlicy said : ‘Vlieer up, m3’ lass! Our friend 
is worth two dead men. Houbtlcss, when the war is 
over, fic'will marry .1 ivifo, and come to live here, so 
that thou wilt often sec him again.’ Then Myra used 
to smile in lier Iieart at the .secret slic stored up 
so proudly there; and tlio fatlier and mother talked 
together of all the young farmers, and which of them 
tliev would like for their son-iu-law. 

Winter and summer lind come and gone twice, but 
Carl h.id not yet returned. Death w-as gathering in 
Ills harvest from many .a battle-lield, but his friends 
lipd heard of him many times—how lie was well and 
rising, and tliiiikmg of the liapp3' time when peace 
would condtit'c him home. Wlieiiever tlie postman 
rode through tlie village with news from the war, there 
was a great hubbub, for most people liad some friend 
lliey eared for there; and, you may be sure, tlic girls 
liked to hear of the gallant young soldiers, and to 
sliriig tlieir shoulders at their tarry-al-liome lovers. 
After one'of these letters, Mademoiselle Thckla used 
fur days to d.irt glances of contempt from Iier beautiful 
eyes at every young man she saw. ‘ I will bo an 
oflicer’s lady,’ she w-ould say: ‘ 1113- husband shall wear 
a line featln-r and laced eoqt, and have liia sword by 
Iii.3 side. Never will I ho a fanner’s wife, to mind the 
liens and go to market! ’ And Carl’s aunt, and Myra’s 
niolher, ,nnd all llie good wives wlio Iiad not sons, 
would answer: ‘ ®li, iiiam’selle, Carl and tliim wert 
horn for one anollier—he is so liaiiusome, and thou 
such a l)e:iut3'. When lip comes liome, we shall have 
the wtdding.’ Then Mndciiioi.selle Tliekla used to 
loss iitr pretty head saucily-, .md tlic colour would fly 
up into her face as shS said ; ‘ Carl! it is always Carl! 
1 am wear3' of him ! ’ But in her lieart she liked 
nolliiiig betWr tliaii 10 lie.ir of this gay 3-oung bride¬ 
groom, for lie was by this time quite a hero. 1 cannot 
count the number of liiird-fought figlits lie liad been 
ill, and bravo and generous in tliein all, as a good 
soldier sliould he. So every account otiiini said; and 
Ids old aunt, the minister's widow, used to read 
these letters to 'J'liekla with as inucli pride as if her 
boy liad been tlic general who rode at the licad of 
the army to win the battle. You may bo sure that 
if mademoiselle had not a great fortune beside her 
beant3-, all these old g08.sipB would not have been bo 
anxious for the matcli, for tlie third person ever woos 
tlie dowry, and sees onl3- cliarnis in what the maiden 
can bring ; and Tliekla liad inherited a fine sum from 
tlie old grandfather, witli wiiom she had lived so 
many years ih tho capital, that site li«d almost as 
many accomplishments as the young baronesses them¬ 
selves. But it was not her money the y-oung men 
thought of; tlioy saw only her radiant bloom and 
lier bsilliant eyes, hei^ ravishing smile and her fine 
shape ; and there was nbt one tliat did not buzz and 
liover about her, as tlio bees gather, and circle, and 
buzz about the sweetest rose in the garden., Tliey 
were in no small consternation when it was said th<^ 
Carl was soon coming home—for what chance has any 
man against a ^lero who wears a laced eoa( I But 1 
think the girls were all glad, for tliey holied now that 
Thekla would marry, and no longer steal away their 
lovers’ hearts. 

And now the feast of St John had come, when 
tho maiden tries her innocent charms, and when 'the 
young men endeavour to And favour in their beioyed’# 
eyes. Then they dance and laugh, and .haiTO.a 
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thousand sports; and it is said even the hill-people 
■then hold their rejoicings like the mortals. Then you 
may hear the ringing of the silver bells under the< 
ground, and the sound of fairy music and merry voices 
rise to the upper world,sand mingling with thc^mirth 
of.the villages. And thus they say it has been on 
this day in the world ever since the birth^ of liini 
who heralded good tidings, iirW announced the coining 
Hope to every creature. ' 

How grand and beautiful Mademoiselle Thokhi 
looked! Her dress w.tB of fine shot silk, tliaj glanced 
in the sun like the plninagc of a foreign hird ; lier 
mantelet was of the newest fashion, and her bright 
golden earrings slioiie out from her masses of silky 
hair like light from behind the clouds. Oh, hut she 
was a fasliion.able young lady, and looked like a 
prinecss amongst them all; and the mothers more th.iii 
ever kept saying: ‘It is a pity Carl does not sec thee 
to-day 1 ’ * 

Myra had no fine clothes: her gown was of tlowered 
chintz, and her apron of muslin, and her earrings 
the same her motlier had given her when she w'as 
eonfirracd ; hut worse than that—she Ifatl no beauty. 
Her eyes diil not sparkle, her face was not fair, nor 
did she move with the stately grace of a joung (inecn. 
There were twenty prettier girls than she in the 
village, and they .all looked dull and plain beside made¬ 
moiselle ; what must she he, then! ‘ When In- sees 

her,’ thought slie, standing apart, and with her heart 
swelling with envious admiration, ‘ tlieii he will care 
no more for me—he will love her.“as they all do: she 
•will he his wife. Oh that 1 was dead ! 1 will run aw.iy, 
and he shall never hear of me aga”i. < )li, t.'ai 1 , I'.irl! ' 
So poor Myra, tremhluig .iiid bwk in her jealous 
it was tlie fust time she had e\er felt this 
cruel fever—presently crept to h.er little hedw'om, and 
locking lie'self jnto tlie darknes", sobbed bersell to 
sleep. 

How brightly the moon shme into the ehamher, ivith 
a sort of shifting hrilliaiicy, ’ if it was npining .ii over 
the white floor and the sndwy coverlet! How swe'dly 
the low distant milsic smiiided!—not tlie le.ist like the 
loud coarse noise of fiddle and drum ;Uiit .Mvr.a had 
lic.ard from the music.mis on the f ‘Cn. Still lialt 
sleeping, si c raised her head; she sat up; she listened 
to the faint delicate strain, an! as she iisteiied, her 
te.ars flowed '^-csli. SIic was faitlifnl to lier grief. 'I’heii, 
through her tears, slio saw the mooii‘.s r'l s us if they 
had been glorious raiiiliows; she sa-- ti.- dew-ihops 
on the vine round her window sparkle like diamunds; 
she saw a tiny sinning figure stiiiulmg on the tlire«liol ’ 
of her casement, and looking in on her. How s'-id 
I describe this little figure to^you? for, nlasl aUit 
I have never seen a fairy. 1 live where they will Hoi, 
lot themselves he visible^—in a street of houses whore 
carts and carriages pass rattling by, and where no bl.ide 
of grass springs belweeti the flags ot the lootji.ith— 
far away froi i the ciiclianted fountain, from the shady 
forest, from ilio suit springy moss that galliers undis¬ 
turbed round the ancient trees. But I have often ))ie- 
tured them to myself. In fragrant flower-bells, in the 
delicate hues of the sea-shell, in the wondrous colouring 
of the humming-bird, in tlie gay innocene.e i f children, 
in a thousand things fresh from the Master's hand, 1 
have seen, as you may yourself, such beauty as is 
attributed, to these little licings; and by those who 
have seen them, too—by thoso who should know—by 
the very on^ who told mo the story of Myra's Wish. 
This fiury.iad wings—on that I mtrs; insist—or how 
conid she fo.ve flown hither and thither? "Slie wore a 
tall cap; she boro a little wand or sceptre in her hand; 
and she had so pleasant and good-humoured a little 
face, that Myra, after her first surprise, wi»s no more 
startled than if a bird was standing at her window, 
Although she knew her visitor was one of tlie good 
people. 


' what A the matter, Myra?’ said she—in a , 

small voice, to be sure, but quite di rtinctly, and in ns ! 
friendly a way ns if she liad bAn »f 4 ieighbour pausing j 
to’niiike her greeting. » ft » j 

‘It is nothing, madam,’ said A‘*jl'ra with a half-sob, | 
and thinking surely she must he dreaniing; bflt , 
no—tick, tick, tick, firk ! went steadify, the old clock , 
at the stair-head. sShc could sec a great hig»beetle-fly 
droning past her window at the very nuynent, and 
could feel that the tears were still running over her 
hot c'sceks. 

‘Nothing^ 0 flcl’ said the little visitor Vpiite 
slnirpiy. 

‘The smi was hot, and my head ached,’ said Myra 
— telling the truth, you see, hut not quite all. • 

‘ 1 have been by mayy maidens’ jiillows,’ said tbe 
spirit, ‘and they dreamed of their lovcs^, .and siniKid; 
but J on, you dream of Cad. and Avceji.’ 

Ci'rtainly she was a knoniiig ^ ii,, i There wa.s 
no use in tri ing to hide anythyig fwoin her; you miglit 
have told that fiom lie»little, saimieal. sly face, as she 
perched herself on the fSot of Myra’s bed. 

‘O good little madam,’ cried she, with a fresh burst of 
tears, ‘I pray yon to forgive me, butji cannot help it: 

1 love him so tnueli ; .and 1 have but now found out that 
be cannot care for me.’ 

‘Ho! ho!’ says Mr.s^Fairy; ‘and, pray, why not?’ ' 
But she knew all the time as well as you do. 

‘I have ho right to think of liim,’ said Myra mourn¬ 
fully. ‘I would I were dead, when he returns; for 
then would he remember me as ever beautiful; but 
■ now, when he sees me, he will hate me; Oh, he will 
I hate nil', and take delight m Thekla’s fairifcss 1 ’ 

I ‘M\ra Answeelt,’ said the fairy with as mueli 
flernnes'j, a.s ^f .slie liad been .a giiiiite.ss seventeen feet 
I high, ‘I am iish.amed of you to cry for snell a loy. Hast 
I tlimi iu,t a good name and health,.dear friends, and 
'food and raiment? Be.iuly is a great gift, but a 
I diiiigerous oiu', my daughter: it is ever the brightest 
; ow'er that ]iliicked, .ind tlio g.ayest butterfly the 
ehiM pur- .les; and in a century of years or so, which 
will be !he f.urest, Tliekla or thou ? ’ 

lint Myra still wept for her lover’s sake, 
i She was aroused by the eool iiight^.air playing upon 
1 her f.iee, a ‘''0 water ripples up against the bow’s 
'of the ho: upon tl^' river. O wonder', yonder in 
the distance lay the village, and the farmer’s wdiite 
house gleaming in the moonlight. Swiftly, swiftly 
was sin goi' 'net waflcina, not flyyig, lint moving 
as the bird mot when he folds liis wings to reach the 
eartli: a, 1 on before her lighlly sped her spirit-guide. 

' ’ nd • t> w'..it,ber do we go?’ said Myra in a great fear. 

*" ‘TIu shnl' se-'—tlion slia'r. see,’ said the fairy, 
looking biiek . UKjding her i le head encouragingly. 
■1 will blit sh. A t;*ce some I«know of, and then will 
w'c ro*H ’ll.’ • • 

tth,' on' it was a r.npid journey ! By many a place 
where tin uill-folk held tlieij gain’ools ,»thromh the 
forest, i> w the river, p.a.st the villages, without a 
pause, nil 111 they c.ime wit’uin the city-gates, and up 
to a grand iminsTon, larger than the parish-church 
itself. You may bo sure they did not knock at the 
d' ir, but ente; ! as the light outers. Myra had never 
sei 1 such a palace before. The carpets were of velvet, 
atid the hangings of silk; and there were great tall 
mirrors in wdiicli she tried to boo h&self, but the 
gl.'uss had*iio feflection for her, and only showed lier 
the stalely furniture, .and the grand pictures upon 
the walls, and the figure of the white-haired m.an who 
paced satily and slowly up and ■down. Willingly 
w’ould she liave lingered to look round at all tlie 
splaiulours; but her guide passed on into a room q^te 
«8 grand as those they had left, but where the light 
burnt dim, and where there* were thq tokens of the 
sick-cUamber. Tlie sick-nurso sal ip her easy>dhair 
and slumbered, and the patient lay witH^her wasted 
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baads outside the clothes; but a lintn cloth covered 
her face, so .tliHt it was only from lier low moahs 
Myra knew slie was oVake; for althoui$h the sufferer 
was coming very jLar th^ spirit-world, she could dot 
see those who sto\d beside her, nor the tears that 
rbse to Myra’s pitying eyes as she traced the emaciated 
helpless ngure.' As they looked, the sound of the 
chimes came through the open window, and the sick- 
nurse arose and went to the bed. 

‘ It is time, mademoiselle,’ said she, and so removed 
the face-cloth. t 

0' horror 1 it was worse than death, that hideous 
devouror of life! 

‘Kind, good nurse,’ said the girl gratefully—but 
JHyra heard no more. The walls closed upon them, 
the light shone high above ^tlicir lieadr, in tlie sick¬ 
room ! they were Again upon their journey. 

‘ Oh, will i§he recover, madam ? ’ said M.vr.-i, for her 
good heart ached for this afflicted* one; hut all the 
fai%v said was, ‘Health is a great gilt, Myra;’ and 
Myra hung her liead aligshcd.« 

Into a poor quarter, where ‘the old wooden houses 
•were rickety and tumbling doiin, they came. The 
sweet summer-air did not enter with them, and the 
narrow streets rbse up to slnit out the broad heavens 
and the stars. Alas ! to how many that dark uglf 
poverty shuts oat a sight of heaven itself! Tli’s house, 
where now they stopped, had no need of bolts or bars, 
like that they ligxl left, for there was nothing within 
to tempt the thief, nor was there even the kniM ker on 
the door, for the only ones who came were Want .and 
Misery, and they lived here as the other inmates, aiiri 
had but to 'raise the latch to enter. Up the dark 
crooked stair, which creaked not beneath their tread, 
they passed, and into the topmost room. Trjily Want 
was before them, and could not go further, so had 
settled here; still all was decent. The lloor was clean ; 
tho stove, where was set a broken mug with a tew 
poor flowers, was bright; the bed upon the lloor, where 
slept peacefully a young girl, was orderly. 'I'lie lamp 
was not yet extinguished in tliis apartment, but was 
raised to its highest, that the worker beside,it might 
see better the work at which she toiled ; and Myra’s 
first thought, as* she looked, was of Carl, tor were 
they not the fine laced jackets of the soldiers the girl 
stitched! It was a brave, gay colouring, and the bright 
light upon it made quite a picture in tlie ]^r chamber. 
Tliis workwoman, thus struggling for to-morrow’s breail 
through the night, might' haVe been yoy.g or pretty, 
but you saw only her thin fingers, her pale face, ami 
her heavy eyes. Presently she puts down tho elotli. 
She is not weeping; O no! she is too well used to it. 
It is that bright fine colour that is killing, killing 
slowly her sight, and making tlyj snfarting eyCsVecp 
for themselves; so she*' rests thcCn, she closes them, 
she opens them«.to look attentively upon her, black 
dress, which gives some relief, and then ^es on 
again.,. The* Myra felj eagerly in her bosom for her 
little purse with the crown-piece, that she niiglit lay it 
down by this poor maiden; but ^s she looked, the 
scene appeared to recede sfrom her; the sleeper and 
waiter melted into the mass of other sleepers and 
watchers; another place rose up around her. ‘ Thou 
shall see the sister of her whom we have left,’ said the 
spirit; hut Mjra’s heart was sad for the grief she had 
already witnessed, and she would fain have seen no 
more. ^ t 

Still the hot stifling air of the quarter, and the dark 
dingy afreets; hut the linages were flner, the streets 
not silent, for there were people to and ffo. There 
was music in many of the houses, and 

windows came now and then a great hurst 
of linifbter. They must have been jolly souls whs 
MPid here, surqlyl There was a wine-shop stiU open 
K^bis street; fpr although the shutters were up, the 
dipQa*'fwung bw^ciranli and forwards as the customers 


came ana went. And now tliey were thrown back 
wide—a great stream of light shone upon the pave** 
ment, and a crowd struggled out into the street; 
then many voices filled the air in foul oaths, and 
dfunkeu shrieks, and mad laughter; and the revellers 
8 way(filq;o and fro, and then fell into a ring to see and 
cheer the fine sight in the.centre. O shame 1 Two 
women Struggling, fighting, scratching, and biting, like 
wild beasts let loose. iDiie of these unhappy ones was 
in her first youth, younger than Myra, more beautiful 
than Thckla. Truly it was fine sport for the men to 
stand*r(hind and applaud these tigresses, mad with 
blood and drink, and to watch their torn clothes, their 
bleeding faces, their disorderly liair dragged out by 
handfuls! ‘Oh, little madam!’ cried Myra, sick and 
faint, ‘ let us go hence 1 —let me return! I have seen 
enough; never again will 1 complain!’ 

‘ \Vc must soon part, Myra,’ said her guide; ‘is 
there 'no one you woulil look at before I bring thee 
hlick to the vdllage?’ And before Myra had time to 
pyonouiice the dear name, the fairy iiorldcd and smiled 
good-huinourcilly, and flitted on; this time very fast, 
for they liaiS it long way to go. But it would take me 
longer to write of this journey than it took them to 
make it. Faster and faster! By farms and mills— 
by churches ami villages—over tho table-land of great 
mountain-ranges, through fertile valleys, and above 
vast masses of water, heaving and surging, they speed; 
but Myra \cnows no fear—she goes to see the beloved 
one. And now the moon has set, and it is dark, 
altlioiigh the dawic is at hand, so that Myra cannot 
disiinguisli clearly the objects that surround her as 
they slacken their speed. She can only see a wide 
plain covered with dark masses—indistinct, and yet 
distinct from the earth or the sky. Here and tliere 
shine hgiits, and now and then a voice breaks the 
stillness of the mg|it; but Myra’s hfart has already 
told her they arc the camp and the battle-field that 
lie before her. Mow thgv pass tho baggage-wagons, 
and iiofl' the long line of tents—now by a great multi¬ 
tude of men .and horses retiting ns they may—now by 
groups of good fellow# sleeping, eating, drinking—now 
by the gnait guns drawn into position, and resting 
also until fit "y shall thunder out their discord in the 
nioriiiiig. So they come to a small knot of comrades 
sitting around the watch-fire, and talking of the 
morrow; and there sits Carl, nobler, l^dsomer than 
over, with his face set with the earner resolute look 
of those who must look death in the eyes before long. 
O how Myra longed to speak to him one word—to 
touch him, to let him know that she stood beside him 1 

‘ Ball! it grows chill,’ said one of them; ‘ for my 
part, I care not how soon the fun begins. Here, drink, 
brother, to the good cause, and the girl you love best.’ 

And-Carl rose and uncovered his head, as he drank 
the sacred toast. ‘The goml God bless her I’ said he 
reverently. ‘ I could have fancied she stood beside me 
but a moment since.’ . ' 

'Then the loild roll of the drum rose fwm that great 
sea of men, and the trumfiet’s call was still ringing in 
Myra’s ears as it all faded under the dawning light, 
and she found herself again upon her bed at home, and 
her guide pausing to ,bid her farewell before they 
parted. 

‘ O tell me, tell me,’ cried Myra in her agony, ‘ will 
he bo spared ? ■ Shall 1 see him once more ? O tell 
me this before we part I ’ 

And the fairy answered: ‘Cheer thee, child; Cart 
will return erelong; and see, 1 grant thee likewise 
that which thou dost so earnestly desire.’'» 

When Myra opened her eyes in the /Doming, the 
bright warm sun was shining gaily in; the air wee Ml 
of butterflies and bees rqjoicing in the day; and ehe 
could hear her mother’s voice ooming from the (^en 
window of tlie fhrm-kitchen, as she talked with her 
servant. Was it all a dream—the sick lady, the wwlcr 
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woman, the revellers, and the battle-field —ot had she 
really travelled with the fairy through the night, and 
seen all those sights ? It seemed now in the broad 
light impossible to believe, and yet it seemed all so 
distinct; but, whether sleeping or waking, she hfid 
seen Carl, and had the little lady’s word that ho Vould 
escape in the flghi!. ‘And he loves me,’thought she 
happily, ‘althoiiflh I am not fceautiful—yes. * I knew 
that well when he spoke niy rAtnie in his heart as he 
drank to me. And then, besides, I have health; nor 
need I toil for my bread. And O thank l^ie good 
Father that he holds my hand ! ’ • 

So Myra would have rested upon her bed all day, 
wondering and thinking of the visions and of Carl, 
always Carl, had she not heard her mother call loudly 
from the stair-foot: ‘Myra! Myra, child!—wilt thou 
sleep till the sun goes down ? ’ Now, Madame Answeek 
was one of those brisk, good housewivp.s that love to 
rule, and must be quickly obeyed ; so lier daftgliter 
dared not linger longer with her pleasant thoughfti, 
but rose hastily, and, without c.asting even a glance ,gt 
her little mirror, ran below. The farmer had already 
finislied his breakfast, and was now ^',ting out to 
market; and Myra had to run all the way down to the 
garden-gate to say: ‘Good-day, my father,’ before she 
could overtake him. Then he nodded in his slow, 
solemn way, for he had not many word-s, and stared at 
her, as if he was puzzled to find out something; nor 
did he say anything, but turned and turned to look 
after her curiously, as she stood watchiiig him from 
the gate, until the winding of tlie read hid him. 

There were one or two of the farm-labourers crossing 
the yard as she returned to the bouse, and they also 
opened their eyes wide, and iookou st lur strangely. 

‘ What is it ?’ thought Myra. ‘ Perhaps, in my haste, 
I have fastened up nij' hair awry.’ But slg* was so 
light-hearted, thgt the next monicot slio had forgot ten, 
and was tripping gaily into tlic k' chen, where Dame 
Answeek, and Margaret the maul, were busy at the 
household work. ‘Why d'Mghtcr!’ said the .nollur 
raising her head to look Mt her with surprise, .and 
stopping herself short in her sfliecch ; hut Margaret 
clapped her hands, and cried; ‘ Bless :no! maiu’selle 
looks quite handsome to-day.’ Tlicn J'yr.'imiembered 
for the first time the words-of the fairy when slio said : 
‘ I grant thee likewise that which lliou desirest.’ But 
although sii ,yas dying with impatience, she dared 
not for very Sliamc run to her lookiiig-glc 3, nor might 
she speak of the events of the night- -as "■0 one may 
mention a fairy-gift without its being recalled. All 
the time she was eating her tiroakfast, the dame aii"’ 
servant kept looking from tlieir work at her woml-r- 
ingly, and Myra tried to catch n glimpse at herself i> 
the bright pcwler-vcssels around, but she could noL 
see clearly; so, as soon as she could get from the table, 
she flew up to her bedroom and her mirror. 

O joy! The wish of her heart had been granted. 
Kind, good true fairy ! Was ever so happy a girl! The 
same—yet, oh, how changed! Yes, tliere was Myra 
to be sure, but no longer the Myra of yesterday—the 
eyes so much larger and darker, the complexion so 
delicate, and the bloom so rich, the mouth smaller, the 
whole expression down to the tips of her fingers radiant. 
Besides, she had sureiy grow'n tall, for in the place 
where her eyes used to come in the looking-glass, her 
pretty chin was now reflected. She could not take her 
eyes off the face she saw. She felt she would never be 
of gazing upon it; and even as .she looked—just 
III you may have seen in a cathedral ti;o sun emerging 
from cloudii'aOd bringing out stronger and stronger 
eaeli momen^the glories of the stained windows—slie 
too seemed every instant to shine out in her beauty 
more mid more. She could have wept; but She remem¬ 
bered her fine ^es, and spared them. What would 
Cud sew t But slm thought not so much Cul as of 
liwkU. 
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^4nd now s'lc^as all impatience for the evening to 
come, that she might dress herself, and walk abroad 
(Upon the green to watch the neighbours’ glances, and 
shJw mademoiselle that all tl^e beauty in tjie w-orld had 
not fallen to her share. CertainV, when one comes 
suddenly to riches, he does not know properly how to 
spend them, and Mytsi’s whole thougdit nSw was to 
display this new treasure. She could not bear that 
her petticoat should hide her little fi'ct, nor that her 
handkerchief should cover her white neck, nor that 
her slsevps should wrap up her round fair arms. And 
now, wlien she walked nbroiwl, she had enough of «nvy 
and admiration to satisfy any one. She knew well 
enough when two or three whispered togctiicr that they 
spoke of her, and were saying how well she lookeiV 
and wondering what liinj come to the Myra they had 
never before tbongbt handsome. And Thekla!-oil, 
that was the real triumph - to see her errf«-! and sullen, 
and not yet knowing what to tliink ' f .» all. Then the 
more m.-idomoisc'llc frowned, the moije Myra smiled ;,she 
was not only radiant w'gh goo^ looks, hut with good- 
humour, and her genfie heart felt even pain when 
tlio fickle young metf. with wlioin the last beauty ii# 
ever the fairest, began by degrees to desert her rival, 
and come about her. * 

• But one soon learns to value one’s self sufficiently. 
It was not long before Myr.a ceased to care for her 
conquests; she now thought no one good enough for 
her, and pride took tlie place of gsod-iiatiire. You 
should have seen how she drew up her figure; how 
her lip curled haughtily; how her eyes no longer smiled, 
but flashed defiant, .seornful glances on all around. 
And when the neighbours said how mueli Myra was 
changed, they meaftt quite as nineli to express all she 
had lost, jis what she had gained. Even Madame Ans¬ 
week said, with a sigh, (hat her daughter was certainly 
altered ; and the fanner smoked his Jiipe moodily, but 
said iiotliing. For wlien people are but plain, they 
must try to rceommend tlieiiiselves by gentleness and 
many wiiiiiing w:iys; hut great beauties often disdain 
sucli amia'ile artifices, and tliink tlieir cbarins should 
eommand love; and they arc sometimes content to 
tliink rather of themselves than of others. 

But although Myra’s head was turned by all the 
admiration d'.' received, in her heart she was always 
fiHthf'ul to 'Jarl. Siie^fiever looked in her glass hut she 
smiled to tffink of liini, and she was all impatience 
until he should return, so that he should seo the 
happiness tb"! awaited flimwaiid that^sho miglit shew 
her gallant lover to all the village. 

St John's Eve bad come again. Myra had been a 
j'' 'auty for a wlioleyo.ar, and by this time had lost every 

ik of her o'! s‘if. She covld not help smiling^in 
her ch.i eye:, slic dressed h • beautiful hair for the 
festival before ncr Ijlass, andvlhoiight of the homely 
face ik! 'd once slje'vn her. Did I jay Mademoiselle 
'I'lielcRJw'* a princess at the last year’s feast? Well, 
then, 1 ni ist call Mademoiselle Myra sat l^t the 
queen of this. Where there is a queen, there is a 
court; and I proniise you Myra had hers, and Thekla 
was to-day only treated with the second-rate considera¬ 
tion of a deposed exeelleney. This was a fine taming 
of the tables irfee the day she had crept to her 
beu and wept, for her lover’s sake, that she was not 
fair; and remembering all she had sufibred in that 
cruel struggle, her heart seeniedi to yiarn more and 
more for liim,*than it had for the whole year of her 
triumphs. Oh, when would he come ? When would 
these wicked wars be over, and the blue-eyed angel 
Peace briijg the dear husband home! Then she recalled 
all she had seen with the fairy on the memorable 
night. She wondered if the poor lady had gone where 
there is no longer suffering—if the girl still worked 
through the night with her aching eyqs— if there was 
yet a hope for the fallen sister; bjit whatever she 
thought 0^ whUe her admirers talked* wbffe the music 
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played, whilo ahe joined in the dance, Alierc was always 
Carl witii the noble head and tlic earnest look s'he 
had seen the night beftirc the battle. She pictured hinu 
hi her fanc^ marching hcync witli tlic waving banners, 
and the gay muBid||,nnd the fine clothes, and tlien she 
thought qf his delight and astonishment when lie 
should bdnold'lier, and how all liis comrades would 
envy him his 'beautiful betrotlied. . 

Alas! Carl was not to come hack with all this 
grandeur,' for it is not always your truest liero wlio 
wears tlie most medals upon his breast, or wh*m the 
pcofJe go out to cheer as he rides liotncf m triumph. 
Tlierc was no fine procession, no music, no hnnners, 
no bright steel arms glancing in tlie sun. llis clothes 
oWere travel-soiled, his face was bronzed. Ids empty 
coat-sleeve tvas buttoned across Ids hroail chest—for 
had he not g'iven it, as he would w’dlingly have given 
his life, for die good^cause of the beloved land ?—hut 
there was in Ids eyes the happy look of those wlio 
real'll home. Wliat, now, was all that weary absence — 
what the privation andglaiigeii.—wliat tlio weary marcti 
and the sick-bed ?—he Itad eoifie lioine. Home, because 
‘the dear homely face graced it.4lic kind gentle smile 
that had grown up in his heart with every recollection; 
because it held'the treasure, the thought of winch he 
had carried about like a charm into every sorrow an'l 
danger; tlie sacred woman whom ho had seen in Ids 
memory as lie prayed. So this honest soldier sto<iil ^ 
apart under thq, trees, and looked anxiously at the | 
gay crowd for Ids friend; and the miisie played, and ' 
the dancers danced, and he saw no JH ra to welcome 1 
him. I 

Wliatwere all the h.'iiidsonio, light-liearted maidens to 
this man?—he wanted Ins own proittLsed wife. .Slie was i 
not there, surely, as he had been told : Im w'jndd have j 
retraced his steps to look for tlie dear one elsewhere; i 
but when the villagers found him out, they raised a 
great shout of welcome, and surrounded him in their i 
simijle deliglit. Alyra’s heart beat fast, her elieoks ' 
flushed, she trembled in Ikt great joy, hut slic dnl i 
not run to greet him. A great beauty moves witli ; 
dignity. , 

‘Tlierc is tliy old friend, Myra Answeek,' said some; 
and t.'arl waited to hear no more, but was in a moment i 
beside her. ‘ Wilt thou not .speak to im*. Monsieur j 
Carl?’ said .she proudly, as he t^.aod transfixed, gazing | 
in silence on tlie strange handsome face. *Tlien it was j 
as if a great blow liad struck thus brave soldier with I 
the gentle ]ica||t, as if liahah lieard llia^.?iis hiide was ; 
no more. ‘Thou, Myra!’ he exchiiiiii<1; and in his ! 
cruel disappointment burst into tears. ' 

* 9t< J* 4 

'A dim sunshine struggling llirougli the closed i 
blinds, a heavy weiglit of weakuyss wHiighing dfiv^i llic j 
hands, hanging upon‘the languid eyelids, fettering; 
the tongue. Klc^vly, very slowly, Mf'rii saw arowid lier | 
her own little room, willi the shadow- o^ th^ leaves . 
upon Jjac cufiain ; with^tho white drapery of her little 
bed liaiigiiig around, with the farmer’s wife at her 
sewing as she watched beside her child. And ‘Oh, 
my mother!’ was all Myriacould whisper, as the tears 
of weakness ran down her poor white face. 

‘HushI little one.’ said the mother tenderly, casting 
aside her work, and coming with lier kind, anxious 
face to the bedside. ‘ I'haiik the good God tliou art 
better; the feVer is gone.’ 

^Am 1, then, ill?’ said Myra wonderVigiy#, 

‘ Thou hast had the fever, my. daughter,’ answered 
the good dame, ' since the feast of St John. But thou 
must no^^k yet a while.’ Then Myra lay,for a long 
whilq!^;p8*»ce, holding her mother's hand as she sat 
but by' and by she said brokenly: ‘«Oh, 

*ny mother, is it all true? I thought I’-» 

J|||ptiKhe could ;ay no more. 

f ijil/ jrhere! therq,!—be still, my child,’ said the farmer’s 
i'ilBfe. ‘To‘*hear how thou hast been chattering of 


fairies a^d battle-fields, and 1 don’t know what all. 
Well, to be sure, young folks have queer fancies.’ Bu* 
she did not tell her daughter liow she liad been raving 
about her beauty. ‘ And 1 have some good news for 
tftee too. Thy friend Carl 1t»is come I tome, and a fine 
way has been in about thee,’ said the good woman 
witli a smile, altlioiigh the tears were in her eyes. 
Then prayed Myra: ‘ Oti, my mother, only let me see 
myself; 1 will ask nofmore;’ so the dame humoured 
her, and brought tlfc mirror to the sick girl. O 
happinepl there was tlie old honest plain face that 
Carl foved—white and wasted, to bo sure, now, but no 
scornful proud beauty, 'i'lien Myra thankfully folded 
her hands, and closed her eyes, and fell into a sweet 
siee|i. 

IVas it ail a f.'vcrish fancy ? or did some kind fairy 
really' teach her during the lieavy’ lioiirs of her illness? 
Who can tell inliat are the second eaii-ses by mcan.s 
of wlhch God renews the heart? Not 1, I am sure. 
Perhaps they are manifold ; perhaps they are different 
tp different people; perhaps—but no matter: in the 
present case, 1 am fur tlic fairies, and I call this a 
lairy tale. * ‘ 

TIIEODOBK, KING 01' COKSICA. 

I.v the month of April IZ.'ifi, tlie inhabitants of the 
Miiall town of Aleria, on the eastern coast of Corsica 
—about lihll-way between Bastia and J’orto Vecehio— 

I were assembled on all iioiiits eoimiiaiidiiig a view of 
I the sea ami the mmitli of the small river Favigiiano, 
wateliiiig tlie mana uvres of a strange vessel whicli 
seemed to he making for their poi t. Various were the 
surmises of the asse'iMiled groups. Some of tlie older 
ami more e.\perieiiced, who had been sailors, declared 
she wassail Kiiglisli-huilt vessel; hut what could he 
her inteulion in vifiliiig Alena, was ji mystery no one 
pretended to divine. At leiiglh a boat was lowered, 
ami several jiersoiis embarked m her fur the jiurpose 
of lamiitig. The a|)pearaiice of this p.irty added to the 
surprise of the gaping nrtiltitiide. The person who 
was evidently their chief, was a rmiiarkalily handsome 
man, of .about forty yeais id age, dressed m a long 
scarlet levantin’ robe, witli a wig, hat, and swoM, 
wliieii to tliu Corsican peasants seenieU royal magni¬ 
ficence. He was attended by two young men in liand- 
.sonie uiiiforins, and tlireo persons in (Wentul dresses. 
VVliun the inliahitaiits of the New Wori'il gazed upon 
Columbus for tliu first time, they could scarcely have 
felt more wonder and curiosity than tlic simple people 
of Alert.I, who crowded round the landing-place, and 
received iheir uiysItTious visitor with loud acchima- 
tions of welcome. He replied to tlieiu with kindness 
and .affability, which fhereased the enthusiasm caused 
by his lianilsonie figure and magnificent appearance; 
but when he announced that lie was come to Corsica, 
under the blessing of his holiness llie pope, and with 
the aid and siipport'of the most powerful sovereigns of 
Europe, to deViver their island froth tile abominable 
tyranny of the republic of Genoa, and to establish 
them as a free and independent people, the enthusiasm 
of those w'lui comprehended the speech w'rs communi¬ 
cated do tliose who but lialf understood the meaning 
of freedom and iudepcniieiice, and a wild and frantic 
impulse w'as given to llio assembled multitude. It was 
indeed some time before silence and order were suffi¬ 
ciently established to allow the illustrious stranger to 
inform them, that he required the hospitality ot their'' 
town till the iuirmunitiou and stores he had brought 
w'ith him, for the purpose of combating ^eir enemies,' 
could bo landed, and he was ready to pr^ieeed against 
tlioir Genoese masters. The principal people of Aleria 
came forw’ard, and tendered their houses and anything 
tliey possessed to their promisqd deliverer. Marco. 
Urnano, one of the chief proprietors in the neighbour¬ 
hood, was the person selected to have the honour o£ 
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receiving tlie dietinguislied guest, who, rs lie proceeded 
to tlie house of Ills iiost; scattered small sums of 
money amongst the crowd. 

The news of this extraordinary alfiiir spread like 
wild-fire through the neiShhouring villages. l>om Li 
Petroni anci Vadinn, nearly the entire population 
flocked to Aleria; in a few hours, Luca Urnan^, a near 
relative of the person into whose house the stranger 
was received, came in at the lickd of 100 men to oiler 
his services ; Simone Kabiniii,'ari^tlier person of note in 
the neighbourliood, and Dr Orugliaiie do Miyo. willi 
more tluiii 100 men on Iiorsehack, in a few limirs* were 
addetl to the force; and it was immediately decided to 
march soiitliward, and seize the town of Porto Veceliio. 
Ten small brass guns and a stock of aiiiiiiiinition were 
landed from the ves.scl, and a proclamation issued, 
stating ‘ tliat his excellonza Theodore del Baf NeuliolJ; 
Grandee of Spain, Milordo of Kngliind, Dnea de 
Miirse, Marcsclial of France, Baron of the Holy li*onuiii 
Empire, Kniglit of tlie (ioldeii Fleeee, I’riiice (tl 
Itomo, and Viceroy of (.Corsica, was eonie to deliver tli*' 
bravo inhabitants of the island from the imcjiiitoiis 
tyranny of the republic of Genoa, and to 'give lilierly 
and independence to (lorsiciu’ 

Had an angel from Heaven proclaimed llio news, it 
could not lia\c been received witli more imjilieit eon- 
fldeiice by the simple and ignorant race of islanders, 
who, groaning under tlie iron sway of tlieir oppressors, 
were ready to grasp at any means of escape from 
their joke. From tlio time tliey first seized the island, 
it seems to have been considered lij tlie vliiefs of the 
most serene republic ns a mine wliicli was to lie worked 
for the sole and express iiencfit of tlndr relations and 
dependents, who were sent in hot Is I ' lici’cc the peojile 
of Corsica, ami wlio did their work mnsi i‘irccliially. 
Every aoldo wliieli could he drawn Irom |l>'» island, 
either in money., or in prodiiec, was shijipui oil In 
Genoa by the li.arpies who lillei' evn-ry ollicc .-ii'il 
employment that could be linvciitcd, to provide for 
the cadets and iinpovcri^'.,braii<'he.s of the tKnioe.se 
noblesse. A state of iiiiA-ry and distress lieyoiid 
imagination was the eonsequentVi: tlie small sums 
distributed by Tlieodore seemed prod.gioi's to the 
starving population of Aleiia. 

On Suiidny, April the loth, another proclamation 
was issuedwit Porto Veccliio, whcicm it was stated, 
tliat by a \ ^‘lyerition witli the principal Corsican 
loaders, Theodore, Baron de Nculioll', v'ic. ■ as declared 
king of Corsica; prodigious imimise.s of slips, aims, 
and money were made tn the names of tlie potentates 
of Europe, wlio were resolved to ilcstroy the tyranny 
of the Genoese repultlie. The vvlioh* island was so. n 
in arms; Ajaccio, St I'ioreiizoj and other principa# 
towns, where the forces of the rejiublie retained an 
influence, were blockaded; and llic arriv al of a Greek 
vessel, with couple of eiimioii anil a small supply of 
nniDiunitioii, gave a.ssuranee of tlic lulfilnirnt of the 
promises road'' by ins ni.ajcsty Theodore^ I., raised the 
liopes of the C'orsihans to the highest pitcli, and spread 
dismay and consternation amongst tlie Genoese, who 
vented tlieir fury in idle denunciations of Tlieodore as 
an impostor of tlie lowest grade (I'ilissima condaione), 
a*quauk-due.tor and an alcliernist, a vagabond and a 
sorcerer I 

To the abuse lavished upon him hy the saeutssima 
r^ubliea, Theodore replied by another proclanialion, 
dated Otii May, and not condescending to answer, niuch 
less to return, the abuse lavislied upon him, declared 
Hhat the reptflillc had no right whate/er in Corsica, 
having aeizgil it unjustly from tlie pope, for which 
ofience tiiey were still under the papal censure, and 
that their tyranny and injustice called fur their 
exMalon from the island for ever.’ 

la the meanwhile, his majesty exercised all the 
rij^t t)t sovereignty, coined money, and appointed hi» 
grand-ofl^ers of state, inflicted tlie punishment of 


dcjitji upon Signer Lilecioni and Captain Salides do 
fiasaccoli, as guilty of liigli troa^n. This unfortunate 
•aetj however, was avenged in tlie true Corsicam spirit, 
winch to this day has peopled the mountains with 
banditti. To avenge tlic death ea’ tlieir friends, the 
relatives of the condemned traitors assassinated Simon? 
Fabiaiii, one of the flr.tt cliiefs who liac^,joined Theo¬ 
dore, and was appointed by liim gr.and-ehantellor of 
the kingdom. This custom of private vengeance was 
eommenced under the iniquitous donimiition of tlie 
Genoese. AVheii the islanders found that all justice W'as 
perverted in lliose evil day.s, and tluat a bribe to*tlie 
ruling powers was sufficient to piireliasc immunity for 
the worst crimes, the natural result was, that the 
friends and families ol those wlio liad been murdered or* 
plundered took tlie punisljincnt of the guilty into their 
own hands, and, if the oflender himself esciyted, inlliet«>d 
their vengeance on one of Ids iieorost rid'divos. This- 
system v.-.as no doubt the origin of ti.e r-ndelta, which 
eniitimic.s even to the presont d,;iy, thoiigli the iawsiof 
France are now .admim^ored witli stiict justice and 
moderation. iManvf of these feuds, like tho.se of our 
old border eliieftaiim, arc of very nncieiit date, and * 
generations have gone on waging a wnj of extermina¬ 
tion against tlieir neigldamrs. Even in 1852, Sarteiia, 
o*e. of the cliief towns in the sontli of the island, was 
in sucli a state tliat some of the principal inhaltitants 
fled to the Sardinian islands for safety ; and sliots were 
continually fired tri'iii tlic windows wlieii any of the 
adverse faction passed tlic liouses of tlieir enemies. 
From statements jiublislied by tlie government, it 
appears Hint in tlie town of forte', containing a popu¬ 
lation of 10,001), tliere were ninety-four ca'ses of ven¬ 
detta in twelve yo.ar.s, the hero of one of which was a 
boy only ^lirtccii yiiirs of age, w'ho shot a lad of his 
own age, in i-iinseqnenco of .some eliildish quarrel. In 
Basti.'i, tlie most civilised town in theaslaiiil, the cases 
of murder from the same cause, and during the same 
period, from 1.S22 to L8,'K'!, were fifty-nine; in C'alvi, 
a small towiiiUiore remote, seventy-five. The police 
are on the alert at the present day; but escape to tlio 
mouiitaii s is easy; and such eriiiies are regarded as 
justifiable acts of private warfare by a majority of the 
natives. • 

. But to ret i .i to King Theodore. Notwithstanding 
England an,^Fr.ance iksclamied all knowledge of the 
afi'airs of Corsica, his star wa.s in the ascendant; his 
alliibility and exceedingly jiojiubar manners g.aiiied him 
tlie affection .lU who cani« within tjicir influence; 
tlie facility' vvitii which he spoke Italian and several 
other lanuuiigi's served liim tiiueh, and Ins Hirono 
t a uieil bkii v to bo firmly establi-.heil; but funds were 
.ttiiV'"> pur- Ills supplies. Ko pronrised aid arrived 
from abroiul. iii.-* stress and Ou.asion w-ere the result. 
Corsica is even now iHaiid of piA-crty: like Hie potatoes 
in Irelni ’, ^dicstiiuts affoid so easy •» means of sup¬ 
port. iitne even the labour required in cultivating 
the potato, ilint the ricliest layl is left vfticuBiyated. 

rest from tlieir forests, like 


iicorn-feeding raees,^of elder tiriie, the chestnut is the 
support of gretit part of Hit population. The rent of 
the land, and the wages of Hio servants in tile woody 
disiricts, arepn= ' in chestnuts: these are sold atBastia 
and other ports; and together with the produce of tlie 
sale of their eggs, poultry, and pork in the peighbour- 
ing towns, the country population pur&ase the few 
necessaries* of xlotliing and other things tliey may 
require. So scarce even now is money in the villag'js, 
that sometimes it is impossible to obtain change for a 
flve-frane piece. Bread is baked_ only once a week, 
and al! supplies must be brought from some distant 
town fifteen or twenty miles off. Living within a 
dhy’s drive of a butelier’s sliop is no uncommon mattetr 
i in tlie island; and tliis after the governipent of France' 
tiave done so mucli to ameliorate tlie condition of ttia 
people, spending vast sums in making roMs and in 
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public buildincs. and by means of constant intpr- on boarcl—the vessels being then as far as Lisbon on 
course with Marseille and Leghorn, increasing the their way. The republic, ‘in the greatest alarm, sent 
commerce as far ns tiie indolent habits of the peoplrf the most urgent entreaties for aid to France, and Henry 
would permit. The states of alTairs, then, tnore than responded to their prayers by sending some French 
a eentuiy ago, mubt have prei luded the possibility of troop,s^o Nice. On the 27th•bf December 1737, during 
liaising fipids the island to purchase the materials the king’s absence, the Corsicans assembled at Cortd, 
of war; what, small supplies coflld i)C procured, appear- and ne\y oaths of fidelity were taken to their king and 
ing to Have been paid for in oil ’and other produce, independence. Anotliei vessel arrived, and Te Dmm 
This stafe of afiairs ohligcd 'J'heodorc to make a was sung, the royal cafise still advancing in prosperity; 
voyage to the continent; and, linving appointed a and, notwitlistanding 3000 Frencii troops had landed at 
council of regency, he sailed for Leghorn., Bastip, Jhc alarm of tlie Genoese increased. One frigate 

Shell, at that time, was tlie erooUed policy of every arrived from Theodore at the end of Marcii, another 
state in Europe, that it is iinpossihle to decide to early in May, bringing tliirty-two cannon. Terms of 
what extent tlie bold adventurer liad been jironiised or accommodation were now offered by the republic, and 
•■received. 'J'licre w.as not a governmoiit or a sovereign backed by France, so tliat affairs seemed likely to 
that would not liave liad rgeourap to any means of lie amicably arranged. Tlieodore was to reign under 
aggrandisement; and Theodore wa.s undoubtedly known the prutcction of Genoa and the guarantee of France; 
to all tlie courts cm the conliucnt. llis fatlicr, a Imt tlieso seems to have been little sincerity on either 
Prussian gentleman, entered tlie fervico of France, ^idc. ‘ Fresh succours came under the Baron Droit, 
ami was govcriioi*of JVfctz at the time Tlicialore was the king’s nephew; and liis majesty in person arrived in 
born in that city; hut the fijthcT died young, and he Ifeptemhor, with tliree ships from Holland. Treachery, 
was taken as a jinge into the, service of one of the liowever, was, at work ; reports were very current, and 
’’princesses of France, and in due time received a apparently tiiill founded, of designs to betray Theodore, 
commission in, a legiiiient stationed in Als.acc. Not and give liim up to France. The relatives of Luccioni 
satisfied willi tlie French service, lie attnclied him- and Salides de Oasiiceoli wore said to have sworn on 
self to the Baron de Gortz, favourite and ministw tlie sacred relies, at Sta Caterina dc Sisce, to destroy 
of Charles XII., by whom lie was sent- into Spam, him. 'I’liese relics consisted of some of tlie earth of 

wliero he succeeded iii ingratiating liiriiself with the wliicli Adam was made, some almonds grown in parn- 

Cardiual Alhciami, at that time omnipotent in the dise, the rods of Moses and Aaron, and other treasures 
peninsula. lie now rose r.apidly ; was raised by the of tlie same sort-^liiglily venerated at tlint time by the 
cardinal to the rank of colonel, and obtained a grant Corsicans. Tliey \vere said to have been captured in 
of a large pension; but Alberoni fell from his power, a Spanisli vessel on her way from Palestine, for ages 
and was driven into exile. 'J'beodore de Neuliofi; bow- tlimr sanctity was unquestioned; but they have now 
eyer, had a facility in att.aching to himself ponerful disappeared, and are Iiearl^' forgotten. Tlie king had 
friends, and gaming influence wlicre inlli#''nce was by this time sufficient knowledge of his subjects to see 
most eflicBciotis, and he hecumc a friend and follower the prndonce of withdrawing for a time, and once more 
of the celebrated Duke tie liipenia, who wielded for returned to IIoHiin-l, where he procured three more 

some time the power of Spain, and unfortunately, by vessels, and set forth again for his island dominion, 

way of promoting the interest of his favourite, married The voyage proved mast unfortunate; his vessels 
him to one of the maids of honour to the queen. were 'driven to Naples, where he was treacherously 

Theodore de NenhofiT left Ins wife, and went to Paris seized and impri.soned; w^is sent to Gacta, and after- 
—the Genoese declared he carried off hvr jewels, wards to TiTraciiiii, trom wtience ho escaped to Elba, 
Arrived in Paris, he found all tiie world mad with the and arrived in Corsica on the IGtli of January, where 
excitement eausfd by I.aw’s wild scliomes. Theodore be was received wiiii enthusiasm. ITis subjects renewed 
tlirew liiinsclf witii nil bis energy into tiie vortex; and, tin it oaths of fidelity, and, taking advantage of tlieir 
like many thousands of otlier •vdvonturtjfs, made and good disposition, he attacked tlie French, iBid defeated 
lost a fortune witli equal rtipidiiy. lie then went to llieni at Bigiiglia, driving tliein into Ba^^tia. In March 
England, probably on some nolitieal scheme, for he is 1739, he took the extraordinary step m returning to 
said to have been inad^ a British pee^'by llio exiled Naples, From thence lip sent tlireo more vessels; 
princes. Such seems to have been tlic authentic history Imt tt now seems that Theodore was betraying his 
of his earlier career, befoic lie Iiindcil ill Corsica. Some subjects, and was forming a secret treaty with the 
of tlic Genoese records add, tliat lie wifs made a sluie 
by tlic Algerines; but tliere seems no otlier imtliority 
for this tlian a report tliat tlie Vnplifeli vessel mVliieli 
he arrived in Corsic.-f^ was said*to have come from 
Tunis, lloweicr tins may be, cn lea^ing^ Corsica 
he went to Leghorn, and not being alile to*procure 
the i^>iplit% lie sougl^t there, proceeded from thence 
to Amsterdam, where he whs arrested lor debts 
incurred in prosecuting his plfifs. Tlie Genoese, 
enchanted at sucli an elent, exerted every possible 
means to liave him detained ; but hp not only contrived 
to extricate himself from his difficulties, but procured 
fresh means of aiding his Corsican adherents, who, 
undeterred b^v tlie reported captivity of tlie king, and 
unseduced by the emissaries of the serenissima repub- 
lica, replied to the offer of a generaP'amrfesty, which 
W8* held out to them liy the Genoese, with cries of 
‘ Vmw lih! Viva nettiopadre.” Vessels in the mean¬ 
while amved with arms and ammunition,,which were 
paid before, witli oil and otlier products of tlic 
Aleria, Ornano defeated some Genoese 
tro^.ient against him; and the exultation of tlie 
isUtpers was, raised to the liighest pitcli when news 
,iw«s BBoeived fhoro the king of four frigates being on 
way'^o Corsica, and that Theodore himself was 


Marquis do Maillebois to surrender his c,rown to Don 
I’liilip of Spain. Hij was himself, however, in turn 
betr.iyed. lie escaped, nevertheless, the plots.of his 
enemies; but the zeal of bis friends liad sunk under 
the difficulties of their situation and the intended 
treaeiiery of their leader. 

Overwhelmed witli debts, and abandoned on all 
sides, Theodore fln.ally settled in LAidon, and became 
known to all tlie principal men of the day—to Dr 
Jolinson, Walpole, and others of the literary world. 
His contemporaries, however, had little respect for 
liim. - Writing to Sir 11, Mann, April 27, 1763, Horace 
Walpole says: ‘ Your brother has sent you some 
weekly papers that are much in fashion, called The 
World. Three or four of tliem are by a friend of 
yours; one, in particular, I,wrote to promote a sub¬ 
scription fot King Theodore, who is in prison fOr debt. 
Ilis majesty’s *368racter is so bad, titat it only raisM 
L.60; and though that was so much aboVe his desert, 
it was so much below his expectation, that he sent his 
solicitor to threaten tlie printer with a prosecution for 
haying taken so much liberty with bis names take 
notice, too, that he had accepted the money. Dodel#, 
you may believe, laughed at the lawyer; but tliet 
not lessen the dirty knavery. It would, indeed, Iwre 
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ExtenaiTC experimontB have'beeo^made as to.'^e 
action of an electric currei\t from a battery, 'when made 
to traverse muscles ahd nerves. One set of results is* 
stated thus* ‘The currQiit which traverses a motor 
nerve in a livinp: ob recently killed animal, and which 
Continnes^to pass alonft this nerve for a certain time, 
so modifies itp excitability as to render it insensible to 
its passage as long as it traverses in*the same direction ; 
but the q^citabllity of the nerve recovers under the 
influence of the same current directed in 'a contrary 
w.iyr; when, then, a nerve has been thus luodifsed by 
the ♦passage of a current, wc may restore to it the 
excitability it has lost by sending tbrough it for a 
certain time a current, directed in a contrary way from 

•that which destroyed its excitability. It is an 

ascertained fact, that re/)osr ])i;()<luces in a living animal, 
the nerves of which have lost their excitability by the 
action of an 'electrical current, the same ellcet as the 
passage of a current through the narves in a contrary 
diwetion.’ < , 

‘ The Jielation helwe»'i the O^hrh /<; ('urrenl tmi! the 
UnJeiiowii Force of the Nerrout, ^iistciit .—Is there an idee- 
'trical current in the nerves of‘a living animal? and 
can it be appii^cd to tlie explanation of tlie functions 
of the nervous system ? . . . . lilatteucci lias sought 
unsuccessfully for an electrical current in the nerves tf 

a living animal. Indeed, from wliat is known of 

the properties and laws of propagation of cleetriciti’. 
it seems impossible to eonceive the existence of an 
electrical current included in the nerves; in ordi r 
to admit it, such a disposition in the structure of tlie 
nervous system as would sufliee to foirn a closed 
circuit niu^t be proved, imt this anatomists liave not 

yet done. It is certain that the nervous force, 

whatever it may he, is not rkcti irili/. IVh.at re’atioH, 
then, is there between tliese two forces? JVIatteneei's 
laborious electrurphysiologieal inquiries lead liini to 
the following conehisions; There exists between tlio 
electrical current and tlie unknown force of tlie 
nervous system mi analogy, wineli, if (t lie not .sui- 
eeptible of tlie same degree of evidence, is, liowever, 
of tlie same kind as tliat existing between hy,at, liglit, 

and electrieity. The development of eleetrieity 

by a crystal of tsurmaline when heated, clearly proves 
the relation hetween heat and eleetrieity: a sniiihir 
relation between the nervous Ijpree and ^electricity is 
demonstrated by eleetrie lislics. Meetneity is not, 
however, tlie nervous force, any moie than hcdt is 
electricity': throne eh.awges^into the ofcvr in tbi' one 
case, by the form of tlie integrant molecules of tlie 
crystal; and in the other, by tlie structure of tbe elec¬ 
tric organs. The nervous fluid in (Siis liypotln »is 

iifwliat wc suppose heat, electricity, and light to lie— 
namely, a peculiar vibratory nio).ioii tif ether.’ ‘ 

Ekctrieity of /’/«nts.J-Uy tlie nf“tliod of extKTimeiit- 
ing employed iip HiilT, the following geii^pral results 
were obtainedThe roots, and all the ^interior 
parts ^if the^ilants fillejl w illi sap, are in a permanently 
iicffoilv'c condition, wliilc the moist or moistened surface 
ol tile fresh brandies, leaves, flowers, and fruits, are 
permanently positively cleotric.” The direction of the 
current was always from the roots to the leaves, and 
(in parts of plants) from the place of severance to the 
externtil surface of tlie loaves; even scratching'a leaf 
had the cfli'ct of determining a current from tlie 
wounded to tfio entire portion.’ 

_je__ V t- . 

/ THE fuatiier that breaks the loaded 
casikl’s back. 

* One of the examineiw of the Statistical Society of 
. Iiondon came to a house in Marylebono in which tiierc 
was one reiwirkable room. It was occupied, not by oiM 
i family, but by .five. A separate faniily ate, drank, and 
> slept in each of.the .four corners of this room ; a fifth 
’ occupied iur centre, ‘Ilow can you exist?’said the visitor 


to a pooV woman whoip he found in the room (the other 
inmates being alisent on their several avocations)—‘how 
can you possibly exist?’ ‘Oh, indeed, your honour,’ she 
replied, ‘ we ilid very well until the gentleman in the middle 
tdok iu^a lodger'. ’— Dr Southuood Smith. 

AVncilt HAST THOU BEHN, MY BEAUTIFUL 
SPRING? 

V 

['"hi'se verses are from I’orins by Edward Capern, just publislied 
by Mr/lOkiie : a liltlo work that will repay perusal—although one 
would hardly think so from the iidudicious preface with which 
the editor has ihoiight lit to trumpet the volume. 'I'llo author is 
a rural pustmaii, or Ictlcr-earrier, trudging thirteen miles a day, 
not excepting Sunday, between Bidelord and Buekland Brewer, 
and supi'cnicly hap|iy in the visits ol tlie muse, and a revenue of 
half a guinea a week J 

■V'timii; bast lliou been, my licautifnl Spiing ? 

' ’fo tlic Miltiy south, on the snallou’s wing; 

Kissinc flic little kidnapped slave, 

Ere borne an,ay on the deep bine wave; 

Bi usliiiq;'the tear fiom tlie inotber's clicek, 

As she wept for licr ctdld at Mozambique ? 

Jilsc whence coinest thou viitli this potent chann, 
f’liaiiiing tlie niiuls to the frigid zone. 

Making the lireast of Nature warm, 

And stilling old 'Winter's undertone ? 

I 

Whore hast tiion been, my licautifnl Spring? 

Away nitli tlic j_U)iicv-h(M' wandering, 

Sipiung tlie nectar of I'.imcd Cashiiicre, 

Sporting .amid tlic Tuik's parterre, 
tjnafliiig warm Ar^liv's lialniy Ineeze, 

And sjiiey scents of the Ceylonese V 
El-c nliciicc emnesL thoii witli thy odorous breath, 
Chafing tlic check to a rosy liloom. 

And 3c,attcrmg Hie ]ioisiiiO)US air oftslcath. 

By flinging aliroad a iigh perfume ? 

■\\"l!i're hast tliou been, juy bc.autifiil Spring ? 

Iqi, ’mid Hcavcn'fYinu.sic revelling? 

For tile tones ot Uiy .song from tbe greenwood bush, 
The lark in the sky, .and tbi> monntam tbrusli. 

Speak aA’if It ncio given to thee 
'J'o list to .seraplne iiiinstrel.sj. 

Ave tlieie thou lia.st been. Not .sunny Eraiiee, 

Or old Itaiia'.s kind of song-, ^ 

C.in furnish sueli notes for tiie poet's d.ance, 

As tlie melody poured fiom tby musical tongue. 

Wlicrc hast thnn lieen, my licautifnl Spring? 

I’lueUing rich plumes from tbe parroqiiet’s wing, 
Robbing the clouds of their rainbow crest, 

Batliiiig tlivself in ilie glorious west, 

Robing tliy form in the peacock’s lures, 

And gallieiing jiearls from the orient dews? 

Else vvlioiiee coiiicst tlioii, viith this proud array 
Of be.inties to .sprinkle tlie russet wood. 

Those l.ertt-lilies bending as if to fray, 

And hyacinths fringing tlie marge of the flood'? 

And tell me whence cmnetli, my beautiful Spring, 

Each star of the earth, each odorous thing, 

Tlicsc white-fringed flaisics with goldon-dippcd eyes, 
'riipsc butter-cups gleaming like summer-lit skies, 
These violets adorned with rich purple and blue, 
’fhese primroses fragrant and innocent too; 

And lastly, the sweetest and richest, 1 ween, 

Of ail thy fair daughters, my bcautlAil Spring, 

The buddiif^ that stud all thy pathwayi^wltll 
Say, where were they gaUierod to shake frotft thy 
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' I It will bo for Mr Maciuilii)', in the luintlrodlli volui;»t' 
f of his History, to set forth the more lirominent results 
' of the war with Russia ; to tell us, or our (loscendants. 

. liow the balance of po«er in Vlurojic* was afUctcil 
■' thereby, or how the piosjawily of blnghiiul wa.s not 
affected at all by the addition of Ten inillious to the 
(I national debt. But there arc certain nnnor results 
] which do not properly belong to tlie province of the 
' i historian, yet are worth reenrdint' for tiu'. bcnclit. of 
; the philosoi»liical and inquirinic minds of a future 
j Bcneration. "WV would he glad, for in.stanee. that our 
’■ friend the Kew Zealander, wlio in the ^ear two lliou- 
1 Band and odd is to sketch the rui in of St r.iul’i-, had 
:| some notion of the extent to nlucl' 'he war iia.s acted 
, as a I’lipuhir Kdueator; of its contribution to geogra- 
' j idlieal and general nifoVination ; of liovv many ’"pidsive 
' ‘ and utijironouneCablc names of me. and pl.'mes, before 
known onlv to reviewers and lendmg-arlieh' v. ritirs— 

' who, ei e//(eii), know cvi !•' 1 h ig—have become I’onie.s- 
ticated at our llresidc.s. W’v know' there are some well- 
'! road people who will aver that \he war did not, and 
'; could not add anything to their stock of 1. lowledge; 
ij but from these, iiityiug their want of candour, wc 
i: turn confidently to tlie great, iiitclligtent, information- 
M seeking Bjit'sl. public, aiwi invite that public to lay 
■i its hand on^its heart, and toll us lionc-'ly whellmr, 
i: for example, it knew previously to the . ar wh.it a 
' I Baslii-Bnzoiik was ? and w hether it h;id not a vague 
I; notion that it was a long pipe witli an amber mou*h 
i [ piece, to the use of wliicb tlic Turks arc mueb addicR „ ■" 

1 i Alsu, W'e would ask whether it in not probable. Unit } 

; I the civil service commissioners, under similar eironin- 
stances, tried to ascertain what the enndidale.s for 
|j cflSce know about Kars, a larger pereoutage of llie 
answers wei,jld have liad reference to veliicles tlian 
I to the Armenian .itrongliold ? Would any onej except 
I the editor of BelPs Life, who, from his answers to 
I correspondents, would appear to ho a person of vast 
general information,' have undertaken three years 
ago to, give an off-hand statement of the geograpliical 
' position of Fetropaulovski ? In short, without accu- 
! mulating, examples, wo would put it to tlie nation at 
I large, whether or not it has some fresh knowledge 
I more or less nsofal to set off as pet contra to the 
I of the whit? *• 

I Xiiid.tl^n what a gush of song wo owe to the same 
I causa 1 The original Hippoorone, we all know, was due 
to tfje hoof of I’egasus; but it would seem as if Lord 
Qardigftn'i charger had opened a fresh tap, so to speak. 
Out pohhs, one and all, frbm Tennyson to Tupper,. 
have had ^eir trumpet-stops out, and have discoursed 

♦ . 


rmcb l,Vft I 

most eloquent martial music. For the fi.rst time tlieso j 
forty years, there ^las been ;i hrisli d ' . in.l for warlike 
rhymes; and traiisaetions in ‘ bray.* —gr.ave,’ ‘ fielj— i 
yield,’ ‘foe—no!’ ‘ fiy-*die,’\uld F.ngland’s banner j 
—fare Ihcc well, Anna,' liavc gone off freely. At our : 
eoucerts, good-natiirefl-looking gentlemen with nious- j 
tiK'hes, bass voices, and laj'-down coll.sjs, liave growded 1 
fiirtli .seiitinienta of a hellii'ose, not to s.ay blood-thirsty 
itatuvc. Our music-piihlisliors have been iinwearioil in 
stimulating us t«t ‘ Olieor for tlie Red While .and Blue,’ 
and in asking ‘ Wliat will they s.ay yi Knghind with 
piano accompaniment price two shillings ? ’ But it is 
ill our street-ballade, the lowest notes in our scalcnf ! 
liarmony, that martial enthusiasm 111113 ' he had in anj' ! 
qii.antit}'. 

AVe have now before u.s ample evidence of the 
iiispiringSeffi'ct of war on file poets of Lc.atlier Lane 
and tlie ‘Dials.’ It is in the form of a elieaf of pure 
un.adulterated street-ballads, with aTl the eliaraetiT- 
isties of that ehuss of literature strongly developed. 

s usual, thy paper is lliras}', the typo ajiparently 
selected Iroin w hat jirinters call ‘ pic,’ witliout any 
reg.ird Ir the projirieties of capitals, sm.all letters, or 
italics. The feeble superannuated wood-cuts have that 
iio-eomiect.'.m-vhatcvor with the subject, wliicli seems 
e.sscntial to ' allad illustr.athm. Here and tlicro solemn 
black patclicf, like strTps of court-plaster, join words 
together, or k'avc tlie end of a line to be filled up 
by the iniag'o iihin of tlte leader. Tpere are comic 
ballads ini'xriressihly dreary, and serious hall.ads par- 
j ticularlj' fu'iin. Drthograjihy, clyriiologj-. synta.v, and 
♦. isody arc bitterly disregarded. Long words aiwi 
i>vilie'\ ^irasee' <- ’ abound, for ur ballad-buyer sets 
great store by j.,ily(jj ilablcs, tyid loves a good half¬ 
penny’s • orth for Jiis half-penny. O^e other feature 
they-ha.e common: uncouth, absurd, and occasion¬ 
ally coarse ..s tlicj' are, every or^ of them i# hoy^t and 
hearty, si iking out manfully for justice and against 
oppression. Furtlisruiore, in the whole bundle—and 
it js not a thin one—-eoininf though it does from that 
cla'S on wliicli v-iur tells most severely, there is not 
one w’oi'd of complaint, not one murmur, no shrinking 
from a righteous cause, because bread may be dear and 
wages low. • 

For tliis^if Ar no other reason, we think our war- 
ballads deserve notice among tlie minor results of tiio 
war. All iumour to those who fought and fell, but 
lot us nut-Kforget those at home who bore their pjurt 
of the straggle without flinching. If thej' had no 
4iot*or shell to face, neither had they pride, pontpf- 
and circumstance for stimulants; nut] yet it miudi 
have sorely tried the ‘pluck’ of many,a paterfatnlliaa 
in low-life to see four pair of small ehilbUdned feet, 
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and not cry .out for peace and new e^oes—to looV j-t 
the poor apology for at fourpenny loaf, and keep aloof 
flrom Hyde Park, where mischievous urchins were 
pelting die policeman. From first to last, the voice of 
the masses,has been steadily for u nr. l*eaco-lecturcrs, 
armed witli seductive financial <argument8, or delicate 
subtleties of international policy, always found them¬ 
selves in rt minority: it wa's enough that the cause 
was that of freedom and justice. Truly it is pleasant, 
in tjiese degenerate days, ns Smelfungi^ insists on 
calliifg the present time, to light on any evidence tliat 
the old chivalrou.s spirit is not yet quite extinct in tlie 
nation of shopkeepers. 

*" Should any furllier apology for introducing our 
specimens be required, we would say, with Scott, that 
■ ♦the tradition conveyed in aiicunt ditties and ballads 
is necess.ary to eonfirhi or correct iiitelligeiico collected 
from more certain sources.’ iiie A’adcr will at once 
obferve that it is h duty we owe to Iiini, to posterity, 
and to the Kew Zealiftider .aV've nieiuioned, to call 
itimciy attention to these pieces,of popular poetry, so 
that, rescued from the oblivion tliat would otherwise, 
we fear, await, many of them, they may ultimately 
pass into the condition of ‘ aneient ditties and halhuls.’ 
Your balladist has a great eye for details. Hear ho'H 
he thus sings of the warriors of Iiikcnnauii; 

They had no ammunition to tight, with, 

And this the whole nation must own, 

* Those brave hearts instead of rctreuthig, 

Fought out the battle with stones. 

And again ; 

The Guards, led on by Cambridge, were next br^oiight into 
action, 

And well these splendid soldiers their honour did maintain, 
Colour-sergeant Davis tool, good satisfaction, 

Five & twenty Kiissiims by tliis grenadier was slain. 
Upon that day the colours he did save the\,say, 

And his iiiaiilii form the Russians did iqipose, 

■Witli musket elnlili’d through fiie and smoke their ranks 
he broke, 

This grand eoiijjcrsation on Sebastopol arose. 

The last line presents considerable difficulties to the 
critic. Can Colour-sergeant I'avis’s interview with 
the tw'enty-flve Russians ho strictly called ‘a con¬ 
versation unless, indeed, we assume that the word is 
used in tlie same 8cn“c®as "debate’ ii#C'/ieey ChatCf 
We are inclined, however, to believe that the poem, of 
which our extract forms a part, is an imitation of an 
qjder ballad, the Coneeisation on Nripo/eotl, and that the 
burden or refrain of tiie latter is preserved throughout, 
from a laudable ilesirc to copy.ihe “ngiiial ftfitnfully, 
even to the sacrificiiig'Uf perspicfiity. That ‘ fire and 
smoke,’ too, woield seem to have b?en sujfgested by a 
line in the Rejected Addresses —but let u/’ not bo 
hypew”’tic4l. y 

It is refreshing, after a forty years’ peace, to meet 
with the sturdy, old-fashioned Jghii Bullisms, tliose 
dogged assertions of Briftsli invincibility under any 
Circumstances, in whicli our fatliefs used to dcliglit; 
and curious it is, and satisfactory too, to hear tlie 
English street-minstrel, who, at the beginning of tlie 
present centtjry, could scarcely find words to express 
his contempt of France, now lifting up his voice in 
jMse of French valour, and 'actually adfnitting the 
Gaul to an equality with the great, glorious, and never- 
to-bei«stifliciently-extolled Briton. Unlike, however, his 
predecessors in the olden time, who, wliilp glorifying 
their IHends, could do honour to the courage of their 
foes, the ballad-writer of these days is a pure partisan. 
Bis side is alone brave and virtuous; the otbet’, 
because it is the qther,*i8 necessarily cowardly, mean, 
and generally sdespicable. But, however we may 
deplore (his fanaticism, we cannot deny that it' 


occasiomJ^ly infuses spirit into his compositions, as in 
the following instance:— • 

Here’s tti the Allied Powers, 

‘ My boys, with thsee times tiirce 

' f Tliat beat the cowardly Kussiaus 
Then gam'd a victory ; 

‘ Thu’ the Russkm-S fought us two to 1 
. With fire sword and ball 

To Freiieliiifl'ii and Britannia’s sons 
t They was no u.so at all. 

f ♦ 

What could he more terse and idiomatic than this 
mode of expressing Russian inferiority? 

OvViiig to gunpowder, steam, the Minie-rifle, and 
other causes, wliieh we need not now mention, the art 
of war has Iteeti coiisnlerably modified, and in conse¬ 
quence tlie iiositnm of the war-jitiet is very different 
from ^wliat tt used to be. Strategical authorities do 
iy>t now consider the presence of a marching minstrel 
c.s.sontial to tlie sui'eess of a campaign. Tyrtajus no 
Isiiger goes forth with tlie army to tlie fight, or attunes 
his lyre to the crash of tlie battle-field ; he stays at 
liome, anil reVeives his inspiration per electric-telegraph. 
He iia.'', tlierefore, greater opportunities for reflection, 
and IS mure of a moralist and a pliilosopiier tlian in 
days of yore. \Vc have never seen a battle, but we 
eiin easily imagine that, in close proximity to one, a 
calm and pontempl.ative style of composition is not so 
readily iittuimlhle as under eireumstiinees where the 
sliouts of tile victors .arc replaced liy Cheer, Boi/s, Cheer, 
from !i distant h.'irrel-organ, where, instead of the 
gru!in.s of tlie wounded, vve liiivo only the voice-of Mrs 
Tyrtieus bewailing a superadded penny in the price 
of moist-sugar. Not ilie largest, liut perhaps the most 
interesting yiart of our eollectioii, consists of ballads 
written vn this spirit. Here is an example of the 
philosopliico-allegorfeal style: it is,«for some reason 
best known to the poet, entitled The Russian Bear: 

As a fair one of England was musing by the rnllmg sea, 
'J'licre came a. wayworn tnr’cller and landed by her side, 
Tliat goddes.s of tlie li itisli throne, whose robes was rich 
and costly, 

Mhieh .stiitelr I he stranger witharriazn, .and thus toiler he 
cried— 

The stranger is rather prolix, perhaps owing to the 
amaze with which he is struck, so we will merely give 
the siihstiinee of his remtirk. He infoVma the lady 
(whether her present gracious Majesty, or the female 
wdiose portrait vve see on that side of a half-penny 
known in polite circles as the ‘ tail,’ we know not) 
that her enemies threaten hostilities; lie deprecates 
inactivity—recommends her to strengthen her navy, 
and promises victory if his advice is attended to. The 
lady rcplie.«, and we are at a loss which to admire 
most, her noble self-reliance, or her extreme politeness. 

Tliat lady did* in diamonds shine, aud to conversation did 
nicline. < o 

.lust like some spotless beauty that goddess did reply, 

‘ 1 thank you noble .stranger, and may you meet no ill design. 

Tlie lion when again ai'oused will conquer or will die's 
But slow to anger he’ll remain, Britannia’s rights be will 
‘ maintain, > . 

Enemies,you may insult that monarch if you dare, 

Hicbolas remains our foe, and will towards the Turkey go. 
Arouse up little England and stop the Russian bear.’ 

■ The stranger, who is evidently a man of aotioQ, ,, 
dissatisfied witiji'tho evasive tone of the ladjrtj answer, 
still urges the necessity of such immediate measure! i 
against the Muscovites as will teach them that 

. pljv' 

They must mind how they behave, and not the Turkey for 
to crave. , 

And finally, the lady, who » obviously wearied vfBfc 
his verbosity, brings the intaeview to a.dol«t,ly: 
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adopting his views—not so much, we fear, trom con- 
vic.tion, as from a desire to'be rid of so long-winded a 
Mentor. , 

O Btrengcr, stAnger, say no more, the bunch of rose# I 
adore, I • 

The sliamrook, thistle, and the rose will hoHly stand the 
cause, ) * 

They ’ll defend Britannia’s shore as monarclis did in days 
of yore, \ 

Those hearts of oak with bravery will conquer in the u .rs; 
Those warlike instruments pull down, that long* ago has 
rusty grown, 

And g.allant shipping box to sea, and for defence prepare, 
If treachery it is not shown, then the day will he our own. 

Arouse up little England and stop the Itussian bear. 

In the last stanza, the reader will porccivo something 
of that suggestive obscurity' winch forms the chief 
attraction of much of tlie poetry belonging Is) tlie 
present age. But, lest tl>e lady'’s diction docs n#t 
present any sufficient difficulty, wo are happy to have 
it in our power to offer a passage from a Preston ballad 
which is as petfectly incoinprelieusiblc a.!! any thing in 
the language: 

And Omar I’asha’s generalshiji, 
blade the Kussi.ui jiidgiuent reel; 

And wliat dismay’ll tlicm more than all, 

The Turks charged them with steel. 

This might have made tile Emperor, ’ 

To rush Ills i anitary pride ; 

But those that will not take tnlviec, 

Must tlie eoiiseqneiice aliule. i 

Before we put away tlie or'-riiial. a-e iiinst steal a few 
more lines, wli jell, though mtelliguiU, jrewortli quoting ; 

Let him remain at T’etershurg, ^ 

Otherwi.‘-e bioscoe; 

And coiftini' his wild anibiti- .n, 

To iiis load of iec and sm tv : 

Blit Oh! may s Providence, 

Stay this s’trile in tunc ; 

And may good-will and iiMty, 
j Prevado o’er every clime. 

And the parent’s fears, the widow's Vars, 

The orphan’s .sad implore: 

'•'he ermison flood of human blood, 
known on earth no more. 

I'* 

The idea of treachery', whicli seems to give the 
iieroiue of the former piece some uneasiness, is a 
great favourite witli Ac ballad-writers, as, indeed, > 
was With the populace at the hcgimiing of the "-ar. 
Evory one recollects tlie absurd rumours that w'e. 
rife some two years ago, wlieii jwliiicians raved abd„o 
interlined dispatches and treachery' in high places, and 
would have it tiint tlie war was a sliam, and tJiat tlic 
noble lord tlien at the head of the government was in 
the pay of tlie enemy; or, in the words of an intelligent 
omnibus-cunouett^r of our acquaiatance,. tiiat ‘ llaber- 
deen was a Rooediian, and the whole thing was a 
cross; and that was where it w'as.’ All tlieso were 
eagerly seized by the ballad-makers. Well they knew, 
the rogues, how to catch and cook the cmards —to 
serve them up gppetisingly garnislied and stuffed— 
‘horribly stuffed with epithets of war,’ for, the delec¬ 
tation of the populace, always pleased with a good 
grievance. 

That story about the dispatclies gave rise to several 
copies of vers s, one of which load? off with these 
remarkable.,i^nes; * . 

The Turkish war both near and fiir, 

, Has played tlie very deuce then. 

And Little Al, the royal pai, , 

, . They say has turned a Russian. 

The poet then indulges in some strong observations dh 
Underhand-dealing, and, Imvlng brought his indignation 


up to boiling-point, blows off his steam in the following 
sweeping anathema, incoherent rf'rom sheer passion:— 

Bad luck they say liotli night and day 
To the Coiugs and the Ifumhugs 
Tlie wirtombugs, tlie scai'ombugs, •, * 

And all the tJerman liorse-ru^i 
And all that will the laws obstruct • 

The peterbugs and Prussians, 

May providence protect the Turks 
( And massacre tlie Russians. 

• « 
After this, to read Lord John Bussell’s Lament—so 
full of quiet pathos, especially where he says: 

I went like a fairy plenipotentiary • 

'J'o tbe town of Vienna, toeiettle the war 
But they’ll not me believe then, they vo’‘. I’ve deceived them, 
Ami e.ill me a friend of the great Rsissia" .'Vir— 

• 

is like rounding tlie picr-hcaij at Folkstone, into ^he 
placid Waters of the lii’gbuur, lifter a rough night in 
the Channel. 

The unsatisfactory* nature of the negotiations alf 
"Vienna was also a favourite subject. One of tbe 
lialbids on tills topic is rcmiirkable I'of the bold com- 
yelieiisive new' it takes of tlie whole business : 

The Northern Despot lues pii( fortli a claim 
To disiiicmbei Tiiikey, I tell you jilain, 

'J’o back his pictoiiMons being viiul of all truth 
Ills army he sent to the hanks of the Prutli. • 

It seems a.s if England had nothing to lose. 

By tlie eowaidly policy she now pursuas, 

But tlie slake is enoi moiis, lieiieve what I say, 

Aril a ililheiill game she Inis got now to play; 

Fi» if in 'rerkey the Knssiiiii lan stand, 
i Oiiv Inili.iii po.s.sissioiis are al ins l■ollllnanll. 

If Peel H.xs .alive it would iiotheAlie e.ise, 

Nor the flag of old Engkiiiil to suffer disgrace ; 
In.slead of liunihiig-g-m;v with Jetter and pen. 

It is liiilcts and liayonets tii Russia lie’ll send, 

Anil J'aig'l.'inil as ii.snal would be in the front, 

AVHli Saw'iioy & Paddy the bear he would limit. 

TTVf the grumble ! Apart from itauscs as a relaica- 
tioii and a ’ 'crsion, it occasionally has others. Who 
can say ih .t tlie growlg ol tlie lioii at home did not do 
something for tlie lion abroad in tlie way of greatcoats 
and roasted toffee'f 

'i'lic iSu/l'i'. ys vf the tinimh Army pt Sebastopol is 
a title under wiiieli tlic ballad-writer, we will not say 
grumliles, but laments after ins own fashion, in r. strain 
, omeiy enoug*i. but full of good hcuUliy feeling, as may 
j see\ oy tlif e e’.tracts ; 

* ‘'t. 

All you will) live at hotpd in eas , ^id sleep on beds of down, 
Pr.iy tl ak of our jiravc soldiers who jie frozen on the 
gri,*rt'h' 

111 till! can., before Sebastopol, in mud up to.jj^icirknees, 
'I’lie flowt of our army there, ha# perished by diswlse. 

From the camp to B^aklava like horses they do work, 
tip to their knees in mud am* snow, with neither shoes or 
shirt, ^ 

Ti.en slaving ii .renohes and guarding of the ground, 
Crush’d ^/itll fatigue and hunger, they in death’s cold arms 
arc found. 

« 

I heard a ru|id lijnenting, in grief—she scartfe could Stand— 
Saying, iny fattier died at Alina, and my love at Inkeiman; 
My brother dear was wounded by tlie curs'd enemy 
And now lies m tlio hospital in the town of Scutari 

Ill null and d’lrt, without a shirt to shield them ffiom the. 
•cold, 

A wet blanket wrapped around them, how dreadfhl to 
behold; * ■ ' 

Without a bed to lie their head, but arc eompeli^ ailiu l 
To lie tatJgued and hungry upon the frozen 
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O Goil protect our soldiers with thy all mishty hand, • , 
Grant them a victory, and guide them to tlieir native land ; 
BcfHciid their wives and children since war caused tlujin 
to part, ' ♦ 

Protect their aged pafents, and easi; tlieir achuj" heart. 

This is bejfond'eriticism, and aliovc ridicule: the lines 
are lianeat, and bid Martinus Scrild^jrns avaunt. 

Here are some verses in honour of a lady, to whom 
belongs, nfit out of mere courtesy, that fine old Saxon 
title in which the patent of nobility is derived^ from 
Cbaiity: « 

God sent this woman to siireour tlie br.vve. 

Some thousands she's .sav'd from an untiincly grave 
»> Her eyes beam witli iileasnre, she's hountoims and good. 
The wants of tlie wounded are hy Iicr understood i 

■With fever some hrougiit in, with hie almost gone 
Some with dismautli^d Innli.s, some to fragments i.s torn. 
But tlioy keep np their spiiits, lheir,heaits never i'.ul 
Ifiow they’re ehger’d by tlie jnesenec ol' a sweit 
Niglitiiigale. ^ , 

Her heart it means good—for no honniy .slie'll tal.e 
She'd lay down her life for tlie piior solihci 's sake 
She prays for the dying-, slie gives peace to tlie hravc. 

She feels that a soldier has a soul to he saved. 

The wounded they love her, as it has been seen, i 

She's the soldiei-’s preserver, they call her tlieir fini-rn, 
May God give her strength, & her heart never lail, 

One of Ileavonji best gilts is .Hiss Niglitingalc. 

The wives of the wounded liow thankfid are fliey, 

Their hu.sliands are car’d for, lioiv liap]iy aie lln-y, 
Wliate’er lier conutry, this gift God lias giien 
Tlie s()ldie'r.s they say sliets an aiigi-l from Heaven 
Sing praise to this woman, innl di-iiy it who can ' 

And all women wa.s sent for t!ie eoml’ort of m,j.n. 
la-t's hope no more against Ihem you'll rail. 

Treat them well, and tliey'll pruie like iMi.ss Ni fiitingale. 

We learn from llio traile ttiat no ballad of tlie day 
lias been so popular as tlie aliove, and our own 
observation -would lead us to believe the statement. 
Wc see it every day c.xliiluted at nil tlie tciiiiile.s and 
shrines of tiie stroet-musc; in the w-iiulo#' of tlie I 
cheap-toy and confectionary warehouse; in c-onipaiiy | 
-with hard-hake, *papei--liites, and tiiealrical portraits ; ' 
and fluttering in the wind among tlie broadsides of 
the al fresco ballad-monger. Oi*- own eogy/ was houglit 
from an old fellow, w-hom we found in Tottenliiiiii 
Court Hoad one cold cvcniiljg last winter, doling out 
the words in •a sort df recitative tf> a largo and 
attentive audience; and the w-ay in whicli, at the cud 
of each verse, the halfpence came in, and tlic cojhcs 
out, shewed how the writer liad •expressed tiie 
sentiments of his public. For our^part, nei' 

mind admitting that wc -would like to know Jffe fioiiest 
fellow -who wrote tliese'lines—for*an honest fellow we 
mil believe hirrfj not heeding the minister, suggestion, 
that his fervour is a pretence, and his sentiment mmlc 
up foi<.hc i^arkct; anclgladwo are to find that, among 
the dwellers in courts and alleys, there are those who 
can write, and those who can enjojj,' manly and whole¬ 
some poetry. AVe use tlfe word advisedly, for, he it 
remembered, ‘poetry’ is no more % definite term tliiiii 
‘sugar;’ there is ‘ nioist-hrown ’ as well as ‘crushed- 
lump,’ and the saecharine properties are present in eaeli. 
A man may unable to appreciate Milton and ‘ liest- 
loaf-at-sevenpence,’ but it does not follow, tlicreforo, 
that ho drinks his cup of life unsweetenVd. *niat which 
is coarse and unrefined to another, may suit exactly 
his requirements and taste, and possibly lie all the more 
acceptable to liis palate heeauso it lacks Jl'at refine¬ 
ment -which the more highly educated organ finds 
necessary. There is no disguising the fact, that tlie 
fashionable poetry of the time is qot for the coil- 
sumefs of moist sugiar; still, these latter have a 
something in Meu thereof; and -when we find that 
somethiiif sound and healthy in its tone, let us not 


be hard about an uncouth rhyme, or a syllabi© more 
or less. ' 

' After this dis.scrtntion on poetry and sugar, a ‘gentle 
tnje of love and languishment’ will lie a fitting refresh¬ 
ment, ,nj|id such a one wc hav<f in 

‘ THE IlALTl.C LOVERS.’ 

Ill f'onllianiptoii City^’i ik-iniscl pretty^ 

' A ri(-li iiiei-eliaiity daughter as you shall hear 
t Hid fall in love iiitif a brisk y oung sailor, 

’ A^ho had engaged with Sir Charles Napier, 

'Ki sail witli him to tlio war hi Turkey, 

And leave behind liim tins maiden sweet. 

Ho said my- dailing we iniist iie jiartiiig. 

I’m hound to go with the Baltic fleet. 

ciioavs. 

A'oung men and maidoiis attend I pray then. 

lt’.s of a d:iTn,M‘l and her .liu-l. Tar, 

.< inereliiiiit's dangliter wlio follow'd after. 

Her jolly sailm- to the Tiii-kish war. 

" A.s they- were walking and sweetly talking, 

M illie q-ars were lulling from her eyes bright 
And llio Bnti.sli fleet was .so proudly sailing, 
liotween Southampton & tlie isle of AVight: 

If you deeeivc me, slic cried aiidleave me. 

After my darlnig I soon will steer, 

1 w ill dress mysolf in sailors attire, 

,\iiil join the fleet with Sir Cliarles Napier. 

lie •'.lid, iny .Ar.ii-y, my charming fairy. 

Are yon der.-yigril or wliat eaii you mean? 

On lioanl the M'eilnigtoii you know J've enter’d 
To liglil tiie Kiissiaii.s and .sevre iiiy Queen: 

She said, dear Tliom.isyon did me promise, 

A'on ivouhl not le'.iie me in accents sweet. 

And if you leave me, I’ll not ileeoivc tfiee, 

B».t .sail with you in the Biiltie fleet. 

Her (-rnel flitliei* did ivateli tlie.so ]o<ers, 

AVilli two polieeiiien us we are told, 

A^id on till- hcaeli sei/i ,1 ills lovely daughter. 

And tore lier from liCg young sailor hold. 

'j'licii ill a garret qr did ei)iifiiio lier. 

On liu-ad and water liy i! ly and night. 

Blit .slie e.seaped uid liroke thro’ a window, 

And ifent to I’oitsmoutli in great dglight. 

Observe how the sterling metal of the poet’s soul 
shines out here. In tlie noble simplicity of his-heart, 
lie cannot credit the e.xlrcme baseness t'i the father: 
lie give.s it as a matter of hearsay that tlie lovers were 
wate.lied in tlie manner de.scnl)od; Imd it been with 
a tcle.scope, lie would li.ave beBeved it, but with two 
policemen— vie cicdihile nejas. 

Slie drest herself i^ sailors clothing, 

.l.ieket and trousers tliw damsel sweet. 

To tlie reiidezvoiw tlicii away she hasten’d. 

And boldly enter'd for the Baltic fleet. 

AYitli otlier sailors from rortsmoutli Harbour, 
loito tile Huke of Wellington on hoard did steer 
This lovely maiden and female saikir, 

Ikiuimauded by brave Charley Napier. 

Th e slio departed quite broken-hearted. 

Her fatlicr died full of pain and grief, 

And out of mo,aaure left all his-, treasure, 

To the fcnnalo liero of the Baltic fleet. 

But lovely Mary did do her duty, 

Her pretty liands daub'd with pitch and tar. 

All eyes on board gazed on this sweet beauty, 

As they were sailing to the Turkish wwr. . i 

One lovely^oming the fleet had warning, 

To fight the Russians at seven bells, % ■ 

And her true lover did her discover. 

And met his Mary at tlie Dardanelles. 

Young Thomas raved & appear’d quite frantie, '■ 
And fi-om Mary's eyes stream'd latgC briiiBy tears, 
To the quarter deck they both -were taken, 

’ And the secret told to Sir Charles Napier. 
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Old Charley aaid, yon are an angel, * 

You are an angel 1 plainly see. 

You love jpur Qneen and you love a sailor, ' 

And soon made liappj' you both shall be; 

Your passions smotlic? embrace each other, ' 

You together slmll to Old England steer, • * 

The sailors smiled while.tlie two fond lovers, ^ 

Sang, God save the Quc^i and Sir Charley Napier. 

Now in a mansion near to Soyhanipton, 

Dwells Tom, and Mary his lovely bride, 

■Wilh sweet emotion they view the ocean • , 

And behold the ships on the silvery tide : 

While time is rolling they’ve no eontrolliri;; 

Tom loves his Mary his wife so sweet. 

In every weather they sing together, 

God save sir Charles and the Ihiltie dei'l. 

While in tlic frame of mind wldeli the ahovc naturally 
induces, and with its music still in our cars, we jiijinot 
be expected to return to such iingenial themes Js 
bloodshed or politics. Besides, even now wliilc vje 
write, the bells are pealing merrily on every side, 
ringing out two years of war: ringing hit wlio knows 
how many, of peace, and they sl'em to say w itli Sirs 
Malaprop, ‘No delusions to tlie pa.st.’ Of the po.ico, 
cstoyjerpetMO would bo a vain and impolitic wisli; but 
we will say, and with all possible respect and afl'cctioii 
for the writers, may it bo long before we are enabled 
to make up such anotlrer bundle of war-balUds as that 
which now lies beside us. 

I 

EXPKBIMENTS ON THE GENEllATION 
OF INSECTS. 

Tins belief in the generation of in.seets frojn putrid 
animal matter, lybieli is now con/iired, if it exist at all, 
to the most illiterate, prevailed n. iYtrsally among.st 
tlic learned down nearly to tsw close of the sc.. ntcenll' 
century. How it eanie lO he «.'cplodcd, it is our [ircsent 
purpose to relate. » 

There lived in I’lerenee, about the year liit^O, a 
physician of tlio name of Francesco lloi’ ^ a ho was led 
by cireuniBtunecs, which it is iinuoees'':.ry to recount, 
to question,the truth of the prevalent opinion. In 
ordet,’thercf(.ii, to put it to tlie lest of experiment, lie 
caused threl!‘snakes, of a species which 'i ■ c.ails Amrii 
d'Escuhpio, to ho killed, and put into an open box. Tlie j 
snakes were soon covered with .small maggots, winch i 
daily increased both in size and numbers; lliey were , 
all shaped alike, being conical, hut their dimeiish', ^ 
varied eonsider.ablj'. Having eonsmned llio fle.sli of the 
reptiles in an amazingly short tune, they all succeeded 
in escaping unobserved tliroiigli tlie fissures of tlie box, 
leaving tlie naked bones of the snakes in a corner. ■ In 
further proseculion of bis experinn'nt, Hedi bad olhar 
three snaket killed, .and put into a box as before. In a 
few days, they wi*r<! peopled with maggots of the same 
shape as the former; but some, smaller than the rest, 
were inclined to a flesh-colour; w Idle tlie otliers were 
entirely white. Having devoured the snakes, they 
anxiously tried to escape; but as Hcdi had*taken 
more care tlmn before to secure all the outlets from 
the box, they, were unable to clfect their purpose. 
Gradually,* therefore, they became more quiet, and 
after some time lay motionless, ns if asleep. Slirink- 
irig into themselves, they imperceptibly began to take 
' the form of eggs; by the twentietli'iiiy they bad all 
assumed thfll shniK?. At first, the seeming eggs were of 
a white colour, but by slow degrees tlicy became first 
golden, and then rod. Some remained of tlio latter 
colour; but the rest continued to grow darker and 
darker, till they became quite black; \vl,iile, from being 


sqft,and tender, Aeir slcins had changed to the hard and 
brittle shell of the clirysalis or^pupa. On examining 
bojh species more closely, Bedi found that tlie black 
eggs were more strongly moj'kcd than tl*3 red, which 
were nearly smooth. At the eni of eight days, the 
laller burst, and from e.ach ebrysalid is,siieil,a fly of*a 
dull ash colour, ‘turMd, dismayed, and, so to spealt, 
wrinkled, iiiiflnislied,’ and with wings unfolfled; but 
in tile space of lialf an hour, it liad dilateij its little 
body, expanded its wings, ‘and, reiinipiisliing the sad 
ash t'elour, became dres-sed in a vivid green, marvel¬ 
lously brilliant. It was now so niueli larger 'than 
before, that it seemed impossible to eoneeive how its 
little shell could have contained it.’ In fourteen days, 
some of the hlaek ehrysalids hurst, and produced « 
larger fly, ‘hl.aek, niarlvd with white, hairy im the 
abdomen, and red at the netber end, such as daily 
frequent biiteliers’ .simps, or an 3 '»i)lace ’''’it.ro there is | 
dead flcsli.’ » 

The iinportiint fact, that opc kind of meat shraild 
produce two kinds ofaflies, so antagonistic to the 
dogmas of the age, stimulated the experiinentiilist to 
fresh exertions. Instead, therefore, of only one kind, 

I he put m.aiiy kinds into (hlferent boxe.s, and obtained 
tlie same results ns before, except that tlie difl’orent 
ii[)eiue.H of in.seets were more numerous. 

He next put some skinned river-frogs into a glass “ 
vessel, whieli he loti open. On the following day, he 
found lliem covered with maggots, aome sporting in 
the fetid liquor tliat had distilled from tlie frogs, while 
the Olliers revelled on tlio carcasses tliemsclves. On 
tlm third diiv, they liad all disappeared, leaving nothing 
of tlie Irogs hut tlie hones. 

I Some fish from tlie Arno were the next victims to 

! KediV i.^qiiisil ive spirit, and llic.so also were soon 
jieopled ; hut on the fish, and on the sides of the box 
in wliieh the fish were phieed, he diwovered not only 
m.iggols, hilt also some very small eggs, wliieli, wdien 
e'l nlied hefween the nulls, gave forth ‘ a wliite siilitiie 
fluid,’ clean vtand b .ss viscous than the white of birds’ 
cggi'. By tile twentieth day, tliey were, all liatelied ; 
and the jinaggof s had inereased to twice their original 
size, weighing from twenty-five to thirty to tlic grain ; 
I'lit on the twenty-first day, tlioy wvre so amazingly 
enlarged as !■. weigh about seven grains each. Mean- 
whde, they i^ntiinicU ^ di'voiir tlic fish, finally leaving 
imtiiiiig hut the hones, and these ‘ as white and clean 
as if tiler had just eonuj from tlie liand of tlic most 
(leheaie iiiialo i ist in Europe^ , 

Having taf'Cii means to prevent tiicir escape, wliich 
tliey all allempted, Bedi watched tlieir gradual progress 
k anls perfft.'tion. The peifec’ insects were of five 
,. our of .I'ei.i he inul sn n before ; the fiftT!)* a 

little’’ b- .'k lie oCcpfly 'Gtiing in numbers the 
number of its pupif, whioh wfre lilaek and large, he 
had tiev.observed till tlieii. Sefling this ouriogs 
dispropWti between the number of the pupae and 
the number of flies, he opci|pd one or*tWj^ of the 
former, r ,1 ^ found tliat tliei' contained, upon an 
average, front twe^ity-fivo to thirty flics, but never 
more than forty. * 

After this, lie made many more experiments—on 
lior,-’ and tigei.. nesli, and on various species of fish, 
flesli, and fowl, cooked anil raw, and found that the 
insects were promiscuously produced on all kinds of 
meat; and, indeed, one piece would soiiiltimea contain 
nil tlie spi-cie# he had discovered; and he generally 
observed not only maggots, but eggs. j 

These experiments strengtliened the opinion be had 
been at livst inclined to entertain, that tlie*oggs wet© 
(].-posi.,d on the meat by flies similar to those which 
they produced, instead of lieing generated ly tlie pu^d 
fiiass; and he i^as the more confirmed in tliis o^ion, 
from finding invariably that flies resembling tifose 
afterwards engendered in the flesh flighted upon it 
previously to the api>earauce of the mogjlpU; ‘but 
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Tain,' he adds, ‘would have been thJ doubt, if’e^pe- 
rienoe had not resolved it.’ 

In order that he mrjrht, if possible, do this, he put 
into four w^ie-necked fltyska a snake, some river-fiSi), 
■ome eels from the lArno, and some veal, and covered 
the moutha of ttie flasks with paper tied on liuhtly and 
sealed. I'our.o'ther flasks containing similar meats he 
left open? ^ 

In a fevv days, the fish and ine.it in tiie open flasks 
were, as 'usual, covered with maggots; but in tlie 
closed flasks, the flesh, although putrid, was eatirely 
free from them, although on the outside 'of the paper 
he found a few, as well as several clusters of ecgs—the 
former having used, and still using, every endeavour to 
enter. After this, llcdi made many similar experi¬ 
ments, and always found tli^it uncovered meats in a 
short time teemed with life ; while, on the contrary, 
those that had no aimnmuieation with the external 
air, corrupted, but never verminnte(^ 

Puring the eouase of tliesc experiments, he ascer¬ 
tained tlie curious faet,,ttuit wv'eii tlie eoninioii fly dies, 
it serves as a nest for its own s’pccies, equally with any 
'other kind of dead flesh. 

Not j^et satisfied, Redi determined on making a new 
experiment. He put some fisli and fiesli into a large 
vessel covered with very fine gauze. This vessel lii 
then put into a large box covered with a similiir g.iuzc. 
so that the air niiglit penetrate to the meats, while the 
intrusion of insects should bo prevented. On these 
meats ho did not see a single iiiiiggot., tint frequontlv 
observed the little creatures wntliing about on the 
outer gauze, trying to make their way tlirougli; and it 
was witli diflSeulty tliat, on one occasion, lie snccecded 
in preventing two, w hieh had got iialf tlirougli the 
inner gauze, from f.iiliiig upon tlie meat, j lie also 
noticed flies, attracted bj' tlie exhalations of the meat, 
and unable to make tlieir way to it, drop tiioir eggs 
upon the gauze; some of them ligliting on it, others 
hovering in tlie air during the op'Tatioii; and he also 
noticed that each d(‘posited six or seven qggs at a time. 
This was tlie point lie wished to attain ; and lie liad 
now discovered that insects supposed to he cijgcndered 
by corruption were, in reality, propag.atcd by tlicir 
own species. t 

Notwitiistanding this discovery, tlie belief in tlie 
spontaneous generation of insects in tlie body of f/ivViy 
men and animals seems to have reniaiiiea undistiirliod 
till quite a recent period. 'I'lie writers wlio have tlirown 
most light upon sub.iwet Sre Von Lia'.iold, Kiidien- 
meister, Goodsir, Owen, Qiiekett, Dr Allen Thomson, 
and now Dr T. Herbert Barker, in ttie ease lie lias 
just publislied of cystic entozoa in tiie Incnan kidney.* 
TffS'se entozo.a, it appears, although appanuitly different 
species of animals, including tlie ('ysfteeTCus,**?eAurus, 
and echinococcus, are Merely diniirent early stages of 
the mature entozoa [intestinal wotpns], of which the 
common tape-worm is the heat illustration ; ;<id they 
all arise frdm tlicre having been taken into tlic body 
some laFvo! or ov.a, the various resulting developments 
‘being subject to certain fixed laws of tfansformation, 
which are at once as inteaesting the pathologist as 
to the natural historian.’ 

The curious trstnsformations of tJte ova when intro¬ 
duced into the bodies of animals are established by 
direct experiment. Kuchenmeister found that ,‘whcn 
young dogs vAro made to cat along witli their food a 
namber of the cysticercus pisiformis, soiionynon in the 
’l^bit, the entozoa produced were converted in a few 
into the tainia serrata. He also found that by 
giving the coenutUB cerebralis of a sheep to a dog, the 
same result ensued. Thirdly—and this is the most telling 
experiment with regard to the human subject—he gave 
a namber of cystlcerci, taken from the hog and rabbity 
^ » condemned criminal, at jieriodg lArying from one 
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hundred 'and thirty to twelve hours before execution. 
After death, a number of' young tseuite in-different 
stages of development were found in |ho intestines. 
After proving his position so far, the same experimen¬ 
talist varied his experiment, 'ilaving produced a taenia 
seiTata'in a dog by feeding it with the coenurus, lie 
caused lambs to take tiie ta-nia joints, and obtained, in 
tile-short space ol’ eightdSin days, a development of the 
cii'iiiirus in tlic lirain,/in the muscles, and under the 
skii of tliesc animals.’' Von Liebold performed similar 
exiK'riiiifuts. From the entozoic larvm he produced a 
flevcldpment of the tape-worm, wliieh in the course of 
two montlis attained the length of from ton to twelve 
indies; and, in like manner, by tiie administration of 
tlie tienia-lieads, lie produced cystic entozoa. 

Dr Tli()m.son is of o|iiiiioii tliat in tlie human subject 
tlie t.nnin is jirodiieed by swallowing the larva) of the 
seolox witli tlie food,' the eommon source of which 
animiti is the cystiecrcus cellulosai of measly pork. 
Upon the whole, the probabilities are, tliat all sucli 
(Ijseasc.s will be found, when science lias advanced 
further in tins direction, to have a dietetic origin. 


THE K R I S.* 

l" K O At , T II E O E It A1 A N. 

Batavia is a city of wiircliouses, huge stores, merch.aiit8’ 
oflUees, and hnildings of a description wliieh might be 
expected to exist in the o.ipital of .Java, that great 
eiiiporiuin of Dutih commerce in the East. It is 
.situated on the small river Jaeatra, along whose 
banks, at some sliorl distance from the town, are 
built picturesque hou.ses, villas, and cottages, to 
whose gardens and verandas the weary merchants 
retire after tlic labours of the day. ^ 

Tiie great point of attraction to-day, to the crowd 
which usually lliroiigcd th'J principal thoroughfares of 
tlie cit*', seemed to be a liyge building situated about 
the centre of the UigV Street; in front were erected a 
number of lioottis, .and in And out of these, and amongst 
the carriage; and i onveyaiiccs of ail descriptions, a 
num'jer of Cliincse and Javanese fruit-venders made 
their way, offering for sale tiieir fragrant and juicy 
mereliandi.se. In the large gloomy building il'stelf, a 
public auction was going on ; not of imported Euro¬ 
pean wares, daiu.agcd goods, or of inland produce, such 
as was often held there, but of a collection of curio¬ 
sities, the property of a German gentlcmiui lately 
(leeeased, wliose eff'eels were now to be sold. 

In and out of the‘spacious rooms went the noisy, 
careless crowd, staring at the accumulated treasures, 
fevz knowing how to .appreciate tlieir value, 'fwo 
T»hite men, one a Dutch captain lately arrived in port, 
the other an American merchant, resident many years 
in Batavia, were making their way witti some diflieulty, 
ill order to obtain a nearer view of the articles for sale. 
They at length reached a table covered with a variety 
of weapons, especially ‘krises.’ At this momept, a 
Frenchman also approached, and requested tliat these 
might be the next articles put up for sale; which was 
accordingly done, and he purchased many lit tolerably 
liigh prices. Some among them were very handsome, 
being inlaid with gold and precious stones; otlmrs 
simple or rudely carved, the sheaths m^e of wijoif, 
and occasionally ornamented with fcatherr. A native 
Javanese, who stood near, attentively examined each 
kris, drawing them from their scabbards, but -did not' 
bid for any; and as soon'as the Frenchman had moved 
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-off with his purchases, appearing to have ssAisfled his 
curiosity,’ he drew liis sat’ong, or cloak, more closely 
about him, and also quitted the room. 

A minute or two afterwards, the Chinaman,rin 
arranging the other things on the table fro’li* which 
the krises haxi been taken, discovered one which had 
accidentally remained hidde^, and laid it before the- 
auctioneer. ^ 

‘ Here is just one more daggtfl-,’ exclaimed the la fcr; 
‘who will bid for it? Our purchaser for the%e»things 
is unfortunately gone. Wo will commence, say, with 
thirty florins. It is a beautiful weapon, the liaiidlc sot 
with garnets; and wliat a splendid blade 1—it is worth 
at least one hundred florins.’ 1’he Diili h captain, after 
several bids by others, at lengtli secured the article 
at eighty-seven florins. lie seemed, however, Jo enre 
little for his purchase, stuck it in liis pocket, watclaal 
the progress of the sale some short time longer, tljcn 
hooking his arm within tliat nl' liis coni])ariion, left 
the close, hot atmosphere of the erowdet? room for the 
open air. 

‘ One ought in ver to go into an auction-room unless 
with tile purpose of hnying ■something one really 
requires,’ observed ho to the American, drawing out 
and looking at. his dagger. ‘ I was so determined 
before going in not to part with my good money, and 
here liave 1 allowed myself to be {einpted into buying 
tills tiling. I am richer by a piece of iron, and poorer 
by eighty-seven florins.’ 

Ills comiianion look it in his hand, and said laugh¬ 
ingly : ‘ My dear follow, what has just occurred to 
you, happens eiyjry day ; and you and 1 arc among the 
last wlio ought to wish it otherw . e. Why, what on 
earth would become of all t.'ule and eomuierc if people 
restricted themselves to h' yiiig only necessaries ? By 
the way, the kris is an indwpensahlc article in a 
Javanese family ; some arc handed down as heir-looms, 
and the owners would prefer starvation t / Varting with 
them for any sura, so great is the superstilion regarding 
them. H-wever, during the late war, many of llieiii 
came into, .-^usscssion of the whites; and some of the 
chiefs have been known to give enorr..'<iis sums to 
reclaim these Penates, on discovering them in the 
hands of strangers.’ 

‘I say, Goodwin,’laughed the captain, ‘I wish .;•> 
cf those chiefs would take a fancy to my kris; I wou' 
willingly part with it for a rcasoiiahle percentage.’ 

‘Why, there stands one, 1 declare,’ replied his friend: 
‘ if I am not mistaken, the very one who in the auction- 
room was so closely examining the weapons bought by 
the Frenchman he at least can tell us the real worth 
of this knife, and you can ascertain whether you have 
made a good bargain. Hallo! friend, come here and 
tell us how you like this kris.’ 

The person thus addressed^ was a tall, stately young 
man, who leaned carelessly against a stone pillar not 
far off: lie might he from twenty-two to twenty-four 
years of age, dark-skinned; his noble features and 
brilliant eye» bespeaking him a Javanese, who, in 
these respects, varied much from inhabitants of 
some of other islands. However servile in general 
hjta countrymen might be, this young man apparently 
formed an exception, for he took no notice of the words 
4ddressed to him, though he must have heard them. 

. hut turned away his head, after a rapid and not vety 
amicable look at the two strangers. 

‘Hoi hoi my boy, independent, eh?’ laughed the 


Yapkee. ‘I gulss we’ must go to him, if we want to 
oVitain our information.’ 

Here, friend,’ he continued in Malay, taking the 
kris and approaching the Javanese, ‘caH you tell me 
wliat tliis^ere article may bo wofth ?’ , 

Tlie latter contracted his brows, drew*himself up 
with a proud, almest defiant aspect, and ’appeared about 
to walk away without reply, when suddenly his eye 
fell on the kris; his arm was involuntarity stretched 
towards it., the blood mounted to his face, and he 
flxed a searching look on the face of the stranger, as 
if to read his intention. This lasted hut a moment; 
bis arm w’as again folded witliin bis sarong, andjio 
re.siimed bis former position; his look alone remained 
fi.\ed on the weapon; iinU the Ameri 'aii lind to repeat 
his question before he seeiiieil tc*eoinr»-''’ieiid. 

‘J do not knofr,’ he at length replied, turning his 
head gloomily on one side; ait i* an old kris. <s it 
your ttish to sc'll it?’ • • 

Without giving an answer, the Yankee, a loijg 
resident in .lava, and well aequainted with the manners 
and customs of the n.ative.s, turned towards his com- 
Xianion and said in Dutch; ‘1 s.ay, old boy, I guess thes 
^oiinker here knows more about the kris than he would 
have us believe, and therefore pretends great indiffe- 
reiiec; and now, I look at him, I teekon he is not one 
of the common sort, as I first thoflght: he wears a 
valuable sarong, and his cap is cmhroiclered with gold. 
Hum 1 if he means to have the knife, I guess lie will 
have to pay for it.’ , 

Whil.st all tills, which was unintelligible to him, wgs 
lining said, the .Tiivanese looked from one to the other, 
withoulf however, altering his po,sition, and when the 
AiiKTic.iii stopped, .seemed jihoiit to repeat his question, 
but changed his iiiiiid, and remained .silemt. 

‘Do not ask too much,’ suggested the owner of the 
.uife, ‘for It may frighten him out of buying it, if he 
has any iutAition of the sort.’ 

‘ Don’t you lie anxious,’ rejilied his friend. ‘ Either ho 
is lK.it cm jiossessing the kris—iu whicfli case we may 
demand any price—or he does not c’are a straw for it, 
which last, I -'-.ever, I do not believe! At all events, we 
can find ot . tbc state of the c ase—only let me manage 
hhii.’ Tilt'll turning*to the young man, lie at the same 
tune drew out the dagger, and shcw'ed it off to great 
:ujvant.ie,'-, liriglit Waeje and jeweds glittering in 
the sun. ‘ Cannot you .at’least tcdl* us what such a 
tiling oouhl ho made for in your jiart of the world—or 
, .'‘rha[>s il cymes from one of the other islands ?' 

Slovrj,- tile 'avenese stretch'd out Ids hand Hsr the 
icnr iving . one ghince a he handle, he fixed an 
approving eye tm jt'do chasiiur of the steel blade, and 
then g e it hack without otherwise shewing he tcxik 
any p-ivt? "lar iiilero.st in the'wcapol^. 

‘Well, "hat is it worth?’asked tjie Dutchman 
impatien ly. • ' • 

‘ Fifty il irins would pay for the materials and 
workmanship.’ • , 

‘ Fifty florins 1 ’ exclaimed the owner in Dutch. ‘ The 
d' uce take all .ction.s, for I have thrown thirty-seven 
floi iis to the dogs. 1 say, Goodwin, you were rather 
mistaken in supposing our friend there wanted to 
purehiise.’ • 

‘ Well. II}! be sworn at first he mistook the kris for 
another ;*but there’s no harm done. It is a g:ood and' 
well-finished specimen of tlie sort of thing, and foe 
which you will always get yoitr price in the bid, 
erubtvy,* And without taking any further notice of 
tte native, tliey turned away, and were about to mbvf, 
I on, when the Javanese said quietly; ‘Is it your wish 
to sell the kris?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the Yankee, turning half sound,. 
‘ provided wo get a good price for it.* 

1 ‘And what doyou call.a good price?’ ' 






‘ Ask a hundred florins,’ said lloffc£an, who under¬ 
stood a few words of Malay. 

All this time the young Javanese had been getting 
impatient, apd, thinking ^hey hud nut understood Kis 
question, he repeated it. 

•^Say wliat you will give,’ answered the'American, 
once more prpdueing the kniie^and then repoeketing 
it. ‘I have but just bought it, and*feel no anxiety to 
part with jt just yet.’ 

‘ Was it sold up there ? ’ asked the native, pointing 
to the auction-room. ‘ 1 did not see it there.’ ti 
‘ Ha! ha! ho was looking fur it, eh ? 1 sily, Hoffman, 
that remark of his will cost him something, I reckon.— 
Well,’ turning to the Javanese, he continued in Mala^-, 
Vsvhat will you givi* ?’ 

‘The kris is worth fifty florins; I will give that 
sum ’- 

‘And 1 g.lvc eighty-seven,’ broke in the Huteli 
captain. > 

‘^ow, Hoffman, doiit^ho impatient, iny goml follow. 
—Triend, you know' thikt is annalisurd price. W'.iy, for 
that you would hardly get the sheath. You nni.st put 
Several similar sums together, if 3 'ou wi.sli to possc.s.s 
the kris—you must offer more.’ 

The chief did not seem iiielincd to do so; ami it was 
only as the white men were turning awin, apparenUy 
witli tlio intention of going, he asked slowly : ‘ And 
what may you have given for it 

‘That’s lU'itliur here nor there ; lliougli it wa.s nioie 
than you seem to fanej-.' 

‘I'll give j'ou seven -five.’ 

‘'I'liat’s not enough yet,’ replied the Ariieiiean. Tlie 
Javanese a;faiii asked to look at the kris, e.vamined 
it minutelj’, e.speeiiiliy the tracing on tlie blade*, and 
then hid 1 00 florins. ^ 

The Yankee well knew his husiiiess, ami drew on 
his customer without liimself naming 11113 ' prae, till 
ho had made him oiler first 200 , and then .'100 tb.iiiis. j 
Here the Hutcliinan interfered, ami wished the bavgMin I 
to be concluded, being perfeetlv saliilj.ed witli tbe j 
profit he should make 011 Ids pnreliaso; but his friend ; 
informed him be intended tbe 3 0 iitli to bid ^is 111 ,'niv | 
thousands a.s he had done liundri'd.s. ami even tlieii lie ' 
did not know wbstlier be sliould let lam have it. | 

‘J’ut Unit 13 mridnes?. Goodwin.’ j 

‘Your notion, not mine,' answered ibo Anierie.an. : 
‘Tlion,’ continued Hoffman, ‘be will al ba-t refuse 
to give an 3 'thiiig', and I sliall lin\e the thing <01 my 
hands.’ , •» * v 

‘Oh,’ replied llic other, ‘if that is what you fear. T'll 
give you the tlireo hundred florins; and w liaievcrmore 
I can get out of him will he mine.’ «. 

'’%Villingl 3 '. I would rather have nothing nioie to 
do with the affair.’ ^ *' 

‘ Done! ’ exclaimed tin* Y.vnkee.u 
‘Do 3 ’’ou accept the three limidrs'd lluriris?’ asked 
the Javanese, biting his lip, and casting a pioat,')}' look 
on the whiwis. ' I know' the fiiuiil}’ who once owned 
this kri^ and I w'ould wish, if possible, to return it to 
them.’ 

‘You have not yet proposed fo give 1113 ’- price,’ 
replied Goodwin, shaking his head. 

‘Name your price!’ almost shotfted the J.avancse, 
Md impatiently stamping his foot. 

‘Well, would you like to expend three thousand 
jjurins on tliis'bit of steel ?’—and the American turned 
not caring to look the Javanese irtttli^face. 
*'WMte man,’ replied the latter, through his hard-set 
teeth, ‘you are dreaming. But I will give you one 
thousfind,. and 3 'ou will then have received twenty 
tiine* Its value.’ 

i ‘Ha! haK.tipwed the Yankee. ‘ Such a sum wquki 
make rich nor poor; hut I see you liav^ 

Itio loilf^^argralning, so let’s end tile matter;’ and 
be and his companion walked off. 

• ‘jpPyoll won’t let him have the thing at a thousand 


florins 1 ’ ^exclaimed Ilofi'man. ‘ Why, I think you 
ought to be satisfied with having made seven hundred 
florins in five minutes.’ , 

‘It’s not so bad, I reckon,’replied Goodwin. ‘But 
foftune in tliis instance has favoured us: tl«it fellow 
yonder fnust have the kris, and I may secure any sum 
for it.’ 

‘/1/ust'buy it? Who fan force him to do so? ’ 

Jil'lic custom of his.,country, which I told 3 'ou of 
befkre. 1 was once jfresent when a Javanese chief 
paiiV two,.tlK>usand florin.® for one with a good enough 
blatle,‘iiut the liandle of no v.alue; and he would have 
given more ratlier than not have secured it. 'This is 
a similar case, or the 3 'outh would never have bid a 
tliousiiml florins. Had lie been on his guard, he might 
liavo got it for one hundred—for of wliat use can one 
make of It, hut hang it against the w.all; hut now ho 
lias let the eat out of tlio bag, see if I don’t squeeze 
tlie feKow liard !’ 

‘•Take care ho does not leave 3'Ou in the lurch,’ 
rtpihed liis friend; ‘ hut, independently of this, I feel 
for the poor mail; if tlie kris once belonged to his 
family; mid hiS heart is sot on having it again in his 
possession, w1i3'- make it so confoundedly hard? I 
declare, I don’t think it is just.’ 

• (» never mind Hie dog, 1 hate his very colour, 
anil lie gues himself do many airs ; ho and liis fellows 
never lo.se an opportunil3' of cheating ns, and, when 
tlie game is in our hands,' wliy slumld we not take 
advantage of it ? Besides lids, llie Dutch government 
not 011I3' feed and siSiiporl Hie lazt' (Irnnes, hut in man3’ 
case.® pay an extravagant salary. vHiieli Hie3' waste in 
trinkets and useless fineiy for tlieir numberless wives 
— wli3', it IS only one's i>,it3’ to get some of it from tlioni.’ 

•Well, only take eare vou never hear of him again, 
as yon rejused Ids last oiler.’ 

•Tliiro be ('ume» alie.ady,’ huigliijd the Yankee; 
‘and I’m , onvineed be will be on iiiy track till Hio 
knife is ins;’ and as Hie,tvo men were turning tlie 
corner < if the bridge H1C3' bad crossed, they observed 
liini following. * 

'J’be 301111 '.; I'bii f liSd remained on the stinie spot 
for some niimiUs alter Hie oHiers had left him, 
expecting Hi«m to return; hut finding they did not 
do so, lie folloned yuickl 3 ', keeping tlicm in sight, 
Tlie Aiiiei'K'.in Jiad lightly gue.ssed ill,at tlie dagger 
had l.-elonged to Ills r.,mil 3 ', and Hds the nativtiohad 
also discovered on examining tlie peeukA eliarncter.i 
traceil on Hie Id.nle, and pot it hack into liis possession 
lie niiist—iait bow ? Tbe ambitious and grasping 
viliite.s li.'jd rvihhcil him of all be held most precious; 
be was now alnio.st a beggar and a wanderer on the 
\ eri' spot w hero his fathers had ruled as iirinces. Ho 
well knew that, 111 coihiequence of his former jiosition, 
he was watched and looked upon with suspicion by 
Hie goveriinieiit; he had had niueli inlliienee among 
Ins own people, and, besides this, had obstinately 
refused to follow the example of some of his equals, 
anil quietly submit to the rule of strangers. His 
horse, a beautiful creature, and a handful of jewels, 
were all he could now call Ids own; hut even the' 
immediate sale of these would hardly realise the sum 
demanded Iw the avaricious wfliite; and then, what 
would remain to liim?‘ Brooding thus, he followed 
the two men, who, without appearing to take any 
further notice of him, stopped before one of, the stores 
on the qua 3 ', tlieir hacks still towards him. The 
American had just liandcd over the 300 florins for 
which lie liad Jiought the weapon from the captain, 
and was looking at the knife with a cqntemptttona 
air, when the Javanese, who had approached, laid his 
hand on his sliouldcr, and said softly: 

‘ I will give you two thousand florins and a better 
kris than this; let me have it—1 have set my ht^rt, 
on possessing it; and, even if it is a whinj, I ratipt 
gfratify it.’ ■' 
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‘You are a persevering bidder,’laughed tlfe Anieri- •‘•Afd here is your money; give it me;’ and ho 
can; ‘but my lieart is alsd in the affiiir, and vre must extended hia hand for it, ofTerjug the notes with the 
now see whieh of our wills is the strongest: you* ot^ier. 

cannot have it for two thousand florins.’ „ ‘Hold!—not quite so faU,’ .'uiswered* the Yankee 


cannot have it for two tli^)usivnd florins.’ ^ ‘ Hold!—r 

The young man bit his nether lip ; he now knew the calmly. ‘^1 
stranger had found out the hard necessity he wifc under ‘ Wbat yi 


ow much have vou tllere ? ’ 


stranger had found out tlie liard necessity he wiRs under | ‘ Wbat you demanded — three tbpusaijd florins,’ 

of obtaining the ki is, at whitte^er saerifu'c, andintended I replied the Javanese, Rnitting liis brows: ‘it has been 
to take advantage of liis position to extort the suit of I hard enough to obfain it.’ * 


money; he told him he would ■iieggar him if he l er- ‘ I’ossibly,’ returned his tormentor; ‘imt T don’t ] 

sisted in his demand : all in vai«. Is'o choice was ow ine:in to ])art with the knife for three Ibousand florins.’ 

left him—the prized relic of his forefatherJ \jas in ‘Mil you not sell it me fur tliat sum?’cried the,' 
tlie possession of a stranger, and their sjiinls w ould ymmg chief, liis eyes flasliing, amf, with Jus right band, 

revenge themselves on him should ho allow it to Ityiiig to gi.isp the weapon. i 

rcm.ain so. , ‘ Softly,’ replied the otliei', thwarting his intention, i 

‘Then, so it must he,’ and he lieaved a long-drawn am! giving a contemptuous laugh. ‘I only asked yffii 
sigh. ‘Be licre at this .spot an hour before sunset, ifiou had any wLJi to gsve tliri e tlioiusiiiul florins, l.iit 
and I w'ill bring you the money.’ And without aiiotlier I did not tell you jou should have it liir,tliat sum : hut 
word he drew lii#saroiig close round him, and jtroJe gi\e four tliousaml. and it is yoiifs’. 
away. ‘ • ■ Four tlumsaiid!’ shouted Iho enraged Javanese, 

The American ga\c a glaiiee of Irimiiph iit ilic gnndii^g lus teeth. ‘ Tlic clvithe# 1 wear arc a* 1 
cnptiiin, but the latter did not sliai'e ln.s feelings, afld pos.ses.s: T li.ave not a ',liou.«airtl eeiits to add to wlmt 


said earnestly : ‘ Goodwin, you have goii*;,loo far; tlie i have offered.’ • 

poor fellow' will find it diflieiilt enongb to get the 'I am sorry fur that; then I fear I shall liavc to 
money; and, had I known what lia.s now cornu out, I l:eep tl'e kris,’ said tlie Americaiit shrugging his 
would not have allowed the transaetion.’ shoulders. 

‘ I quite believe you! ’ relume*! Uie other. ‘ But he l * • The ki is is mine I ’ liissod the iialii e from between 

won’t get it even for that.’ | his eleiiehed teetli: •you dare not keep it from me! 

‘Not get it for three thousand fliiiins!’ , Here is 3 imr uione}---it is my all, hut I do not grudge 

‘No; .and he will give me more, tlie haughty fellow, it j'ou, and will even thank 3 on to? the relic of my 

now I have him in my power. J^’Il sqiieei'e Ids last ancestors.’ 

florin out of him; sueli an opiiortumty won’t ulfer ‘Hum; 1 tliou;;ht you only wanted it for a friend,’ 
again in a hurr}*. I shnuld he an idiot not to take sneered the Yankee. ‘ Hail [ before known what has 
advantage of it.’ , just eseaped 3011, yon should not have had it for four 

‘1 tell 3'ou wliat, Goodwin,’ an.swereii his fiieiid , thniisaiid ; hu( I have pas.sed my wind, and you slinll’ 
soriousl3- ; ‘I like to make money as well a.s 3 on, | liine, it t.^r that sum, but not one farthing less.’ 


and I need it as imicli as most neoiile; hdl 111 tJii.s 
manner’——, ’ 

‘Bah!’ interrupted tlie Amerie.iii, turning awa 3 : 
‘you have taken more ''nf tvio hundred per cent 


‘Give me tlie kri.s, and lake your iiKine 3 ',’ urged Iho 
e.xeited 3 imtii. ‘ By AUali, I can gifc you no more 1— 
don’t dri\e me lo extreiiut 3 '.’ 

• Y liere 3011 got the tlii'ee thousand, 30U will, no 


for your momy, and 1 ini. ml making 1113 -ilnmsanihs; diiuht, he ahl! to proeure the iiuii th. 'I'liat's ail I have 
the only' difference between us h*'s in tiie amount. Il to say; and now leave me, tor 1 am going on hoard 
is iihsnid to pretend to allow qualms of eonseienee lo one o> tl'..- vessels in the harbour. If you can get the 
interfere. But let us drop the siilijeet T*''en do 3 ou | money, 30U may luiiig it to-morrow moriimg to the 
go on hoard, for you know 1 still have some goiKo- lo I Amsierd.im f .leb’ 

send lo tlie ship ?’ | ‘And yo*. iiositiveU refuse to give it me for these 

‘ Ab sunsA My papers are all in order, the wind | tliiee tlimisafid llorin‘f%’*said tlieJavaiie.se, in.aelioked. 


is favourah' y and tliere is mitliiiig to prevent my 
setting sail to-morrow morning.’ Tin- .Anieii -.ii Ihongllt tjje game was now secure, 

‘By the way,’ emitinued tlie American, ‘ynn jirii- and, taking no turtlier nnliee of Ins* vielim, w.alkei! 


husky voice. 
Tin- .Anieii 


niised to sell me another tel of the cliessiiien you 
brought from China.’ 

‘They are at your sen Leo, hut I have mine on 
shore.’ » 

‘I will aecompaiiy you on lio:iril I liis evening, liiul 


I away. At a short distance, a carriage was w.''iting: 
' t' e eoai'liinij^i, 111 a showy Jiverv, a.s soon as he saw 
in.u-i' r apiu lac’ in.g, drovo l.' meet iiiin. Gooiiwiu 
I .slow'-.f ot in, tiiiiieii to anotlier look at the 
I .Iiivanese; but t!ie IjiLter had jlready disajipeared, and 


fetch it; and now 1 must he oft) for 1 Inive some lie ilrov oti; refipeting with inward satisfaetion on 
business on hand.’ the pro','ta“' * hargain he was imiking.* 

They tlion separated; and we will now follow tlie On arriving at tlie e.anal whieh led tO|]llie harbour, 
young Javanese chief, who liastened, after leaving ami which r as envered with ♦oats, ho eoulil»nowhero 


tlie white men, to his temporary abode in tlie 


discover ihc .me helonging to Ids trieml, and for some 


collected Ids few jewels, and, leading Ids niueli-loved time lie slrudo inlliaticutly up and down the bank, 
steed from his stable, proceeded to dispose of both. Sinm a smalt skitf was seen deseending the stream. 
This he found no easy matter to accomplish m short ro\i'‘d by four ' Jives, wldle a fifth lay at tlic bottom, 
time; and at lengtli had to prfrt with tlieni helnw their wraj ycd ni an old sarong. It stopped at the custom- 
value, with difficulty obtaining tlie sum named by the liouse pi have its freight examined, but was not 
American. In breathless liaste, and tin* drops of iletainod long, as it contained only tome bananas, 
perspiration falling from Ids brow, ho returned to the eocoa-nutsj tvyj baskets of rice, and other articles of 
spot where he,hail appointed the meeiing. Goodwin food. As it was about to move oil) the official wlio 
was there befoie him, walking up and down by the had examined it.asked in an indignant tone, pointing 
river-side. to tlie native at the bottom of the boat, why he did, 

‘Have ytiiu tlie kris?’ asked the Javanese eagerly*, net shvw hiore respect when passing the custniu-boHse,, 
■ taking the roll of bunk-notes from his belt. am^ sit up. ‘ Ho is ill,’ replied his companions,, Sgl^ 


attending to the observatiou of the other. 
‘The kris—of course, it is here.’ 


with tlie captain, he got on board. AS, con¬ 

tained some necessary provisions for the ship they 


t 
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were groin)? to, they were soon clear of the ctstorp- 
house. On tlicir w^y towards the harbour, they 
passed the boat with the five Javanese; tlie sick ^ne 
retaining the same position, and tlie otliers seeming 
to take it very eooCly, letting tlicir boat ^drift down 
wTth the c?trrent. 

The sun was now setting. ‘Goodwin remained on 
board tile Dutch vessel for some 'iiours, waiting the 
turn of tVe tide and the rising of the moon. The 
captain, in tlie course of conversation, asked the result 
of tlje interview with the young chief, but; he rcteived 
an evasive answer; ‘imd soon after the American took 
leave of him, and quitted the ship, accompanied by 
two Malays, to return to Batavia. The wind being 
tSCmtrary, they luid to take to tbeir oars, Goodwin 
steering. The moon slione brightly, and danced on 
the rippling Y'atcr; the boats, vliioh were engaged all 
day in conveying stdres to tlie diU'erent vessels, were 
now assembled in Ibe canal, except a few of equivocal 
apfearnnee, probably snvigglers. ()ne of these \^as now' 
approaching the Aniorifcaii’s, Itpt so softly and “swiftly 
,that he did not observe it until a collision bad nearly 
taken jtliice, and which he only prevented hy a dex¬ 
terous turn of tVe rudder. ‘ Hallo ! ’ he shonted ; ‘ w hat 
are yoti about there, you blockheads; keep clear, 
will yon ?’ But the boat did not alter its course, nnh 
followed close on the other, until it made a sudden 
dart alongside; a dark form sprang on board, iiml 
made towards ftoodwin, while two others held the 
boats locked together. 

‘ We are met once more,' said a deep voice, who.sc 
tone made .Goodwin shudder. Ho had just lime to 
draw the kris from Ins pocket, but not Hn..lie,itli it. 
wlien the Javancso chief—for it w.as lie—threw himself 
upon him, and elutclied the knife. i 

. ‘Murder! murder! help!’ shouted the now licljde.ss 
Yankee. • 

‘I have come for the kris, and have it I will,’.v.-iid 
the Javanese, in a c.ilm determined voice. ‘ Give it 
me, or you are a dead man.' *' 

'The American, infuriated, exclaimed: ‘You scoun¬ 
drel, I’ll part with my life first. Wait, y/u brown 
beast, sec if I don’t make you pay for this insolence! ’ 
and he called on* Ins Malays to help him to bind the 
‘villain;’ hut the”e seemed paralysed with terror, 
and moved neither hand nor faof. • 

At this moment, the practised ear of the chief dis¬ 
tinguished the distant sound,of o.ars ap^rioaching; and 
at the same iiiBtnnt GoiSiwin again sliouteil for help. 
The Javanese in a deep Jioarso whisper said: ‘ Then 
take your fate;’ .and the next moment .a long, .s'narp 
cry,,of agony pierced through the sileneo‘of the night. 
'I'lie Javanese sprang into his own Vo>tf, fidjawi'd by 
his companions, the oars were sjeized, and lit quickly’ 
disappeared. * 

‘ Hallo 1 ’ »hmf.ed a loud voice, ffom a 1 oat coining 
in an opporite direetion. ‘What boat is tlial?’ But 
pereeivieg the fugitive eras making ahead of them, and 
receiving no intelligible answer from tbe Mahays, they 
followed in pursuit. Soon after anaf.ber boat appearing, 
the oflicer of the guard-bSat, which had been sent out 
on the cries for help roaching th* ship, requested it 
might return and look after the American. 

As soon as the Javanese saw that he was followed, 
the oars were^abandoned and sails were hoisted: this 
occasioned the delay of a minute or two, and allowed 
tite pursuer to approach nearer, \yhcn a’voi^e from the 
llftter touted: ‘ Down with your sails, or I fire.’ 

‘ Fire away! ’ was the prompt answer; at the same 
moment the young chief seized the helm,‘every inch 
t)f canyai,:#IIad with-the breeze, and away flew the 
light akfil! dashing the spray from its bows. Tlirep 
or fdnr itots were fired, but failed in neacliing it. For 
two hottim tlie pursuit bontinued; at tlie end of that 
timej' as the beats wore approacliing the Thousand 
lUttlds, &d knowing he would have no chance if 


once witftin their intricate channels, the ofBoer of the 
guard-boat gave up the cha'se and returned. • 

' The lioat which had returned to the assistance of 
tl^e American arrived too ^ late—the Malays were 
bendip^ over the corpse of their master. 

_ 

MATERIAL AND INTELLECTUAL LIFE 

t IN iJjRUSSELS. 

TnAVALUERS who recollect what Brussels was a few 
j’ears ago, would scarcely recognise now the southern 
part of the town. The fields, gardens, and villas 
have given way to tlic Quartier Leopold, composed of 
.splendid mansions, some of them not very felicitous 
reiiroduetions of the architecture of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries. The houses of this new quarter 
lire iq iiiteriinl construction on tlio^'reiieh plan, with 
rochet e and stable in the court behind. The rent 
of one of those iiandsonic mansions is about L.200 
sterling; that is to say, a third or two-fifths less 
than oorres^ipiding iiceommodntion in London. The 
ordinary tbreo-window self-contained house is from 
L.r.O to L.IOO. 

Living IS, upon the whole, less costly than in 
England. Butchers’^meat, for instance, until lately, 
used to he oue-tliird below the English price. British 
prices h.aj;(: not fallen to the. old low continental 
standard, hut i-ontinontnl prices have risen, liecauso 
they arc rc'gulatfi^ by the average of the universal 
dcm.-ind. 'I’lic cheap district of Belgium is the 
Ardennes, where there arc no railw’ays to carry the 
siiperflinuis provision^ away : but -wlien the Luxem¬ 
burg Railway is earned into the Ardennes, a tendency 
to eqiiali.satioii must take place. In most countries, 
tbe eapifal is the dearest locality; but in Belgium, 
provirsions in Antiverp are dearer timn in Brussels, 
heeaiise the former port is, as regards transport, 
subject to the more poweP.Til attraction of London. 

The difi'erenec which exifts between the British and 
the lirussels jirice of provisions is now just the amount 
of carri.ngc and jirotit on p.-issing through an additional 
mercantiie hand. 'I'lie advantage to the British resident 
IS in luxurie-. and conveniences. Coach-hire, milliners’ 
hill“, and other heavy items of l,onilon family-life, are 
more reasonable, from the place being srnallqr ’The 
lmsb,aiiil of inodoralo means can frpm_,/^irne to time 
treat bis lanuly to a sumptuous restaurant dinner 
in town or country, without going to the extravagant 
price of Richmond Hill or Greenwich. ’The Opera- 
house is the property of the to«'n; and the manager 
being not only rent-free, but ree,eiving in addition an 
allowance of L.bOOOtper annum, admissions to the 
last places may be had for three or four shillings. 
The dramatic theatres open tlicir doors at a consider¬ 
ably lower tariff. 

'The dramatic theatres of the Vaudeville and St 
Hubert are certainly a delightful resource, where one 
has the best Paris pieces done by a constant succession 
of Paris actors on starring trips, 'riio wit, ingenuity, 
and naturalness of the good pieces of Molilire, Scribe, 
and. Bayard, with the measure and finesse of the 
perforfnauce, present a .complete contrast to tbe flat, 
borrowed stuff of our modem British playwrights^ wiHi 
buffoonery instead of ease and refined humour in the 
stago-performanee. * L'Avare and Georgtt Dandin were 
revived last winter in Brussels, with the costume, 
architecture, and decorations of the period of MoUfere, 
and completely ‘carried the audience along with tl» 
actors, in spite of the difference of mtonere. Ffar 
myself, I went to the theatre, intending to make on 
effort to sit out a classical piece written two hundred 


♦ This characteristic is, of cotxfto, Inapplicable to «woh vriteM 
a« Taylor aud Bourcieaulti lUid Such an actor as Coalites 
Mathews. 
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years ago; but at the end of the first sceife, I had I 
completely forgotten the of Louis XIV., and felt 
immersed in the fun and deveiopment of tlie piece.' 
Molibre, like Shakspoaroj^was an actor Inmself; heiy;c 
to tliis day his pieces are most effective actiiig-riljys.' 

Scribe has not the deep philosopliy and overtiowMig 
wisdom that will float MolKrc^ so gaily and pleasantly 
to the end of the stream of time; but lie appcant'lo 
me to surpass in dramatic po jer every English s 'id 
Eronch comic writer of the eiglAeenth and ninetet ili 
centuries. lie is a man of infinite iiierrimeijl, |ouiid 
sense, and sterling pathos. None of his pjeces coruscate 
with wit, like tiic lionUe-dealer ot the Sf/ioo//iir Srandal; 
but tile author liaving taken a liroad, iiold look at 
human life, eacli personage speaks the l.anguage of ins 
class, and is not a Congreve-roeket of puns—pardon 
me this bad one. Madame de Stael said slie knew 
notliing so unlike English life and conversation ns^some 
of the most celebrated English eomedies Seriliejs 
vaudevilles are pregnant with the gaiety of France and 
tJie electricity of nature; but to enjoy them thoroughly, 
there requires a perfect knowledge of e^'ijii the domi- 
tints of the French language; henee their tar higher 
reputation on the continent tlian ou this side of llie 
Channel. 

Our fellow-countrymen run yory much after the 
pieces of Dumas, fatlier and son, whicli arc more 
striking, .and cast in liolder relief. (Ireat .fertility of 
invention and brilliant dialogue cannot ho denied to 
tliese men; but the mirror is not JieUl up to normal, 
homely, everyday nature; and instead of the simple 
pathos of Scribe, we find ourselves in the spurious 
sensibility of tlic pigtail (jcrri.ao literituro of our 
grandfathers, or auiiil tlie eiap-trajis of the Monk 
Lewis and Kudchffe soliool of inoident. These jiieoes 
are the first of their order; but that order is fiocidedly 
tlie Surrey-side eno of dramatic arc* ’teeture. 

Ill music, the taste of-the iieople of JJrns'ieis is for 
the pieces of lliat spleinlid *"00011 comprising the few 
years before and after I."" JO, nteh as W'lllmm Tdl, /Inhnt 
ilie Devil, Norma, and .lAissniio/Jp. The ta-sto lor the 
grand old repertory of (Jluek seems to I'lve gone by; 
many of tlie liest Italian operas are 111 " er pven. (m 
the otiier hand, many French operas of tnat ciiarmiiig 
school of expression of whieli Itoielilieii and Nicolo 
are tlie repAaf-ntative.", and wliich one never liears in 
Loudon, all,;, often licard. Willi the mas-S of the pulilie, 
tlio popular jlinu is Meyerbeer, who ha> coiitinuecl 
and surpassed the school of Meliul and Spoiitini in 
its powerful action on the nervous sj-stem tlirough 
wind-instruments; iiut to tlie ingenious mosaic of 
Meyerbeer, llie cultivated amateur will always jirelcr 
tlic deeper in.aster-craft of Uosjiui, whicli lK;s not in 
score or couiiterjioiiit, imt in that consistent unity»of 
mould wliich is tlie higliest and most difficult atlaiii- 
nient of art. 

To an old amateur like ourselves, the most savoury 
treat was a series of historical concerts got up by 
, M, Fetis, the director of the musical eonservatorj-, 
who adds vast literary erudition to musical science 
Selections were given from all tlic most remarkable 
composers of the last centuries, with tlie insrrunieiits 
of each period. A volume might be written On this 
most interesting performance; we content ourselves 
with a couple of dainties of the bill of fare. One 
piece jvas a mass by Stradella, whereby hangs a talc. 
This composer had in 16C8 got into some scrape, 
amorous or pol tical, and tw'O assassiin had planned 
his deatli on his exit from a church to Naples, after 
the oonciutlion of tlie piece he was directing; but so 
entranced were they with the beauty of tlie strains, 
that they renounced the project, and implored his 
pardon. It may well be believed that curiosity was 
highly excited after such an anecdote; but the exqui-, 
site tenderness of the piece stood the test of the 
inost extravagant expectation. 


-U 


Jfw^body has heard of the music of Lully and of tlie 
operas and court-balls of Louis ^uatorze; but nobody 
aeojns ever to liave lienrd wliat sort of strains set in 
motion tlie Acliilles tendons of« Lnuzon or ilMontespan, 
in those days when a liacine and A Boileau paced the 
anteciiambers of royalu*- On hc,iriiig Jhem, I at once 
recognised tlieir pure Wr.ib ciiaraeter, deriveii, tliere 
can 1)0 no doubt, fly Lully through the Spanikh court 
of Naples, and therefore tr.aceable from the Alhambra 
of the ill-stiirred Boabdil to the Versailles of the most 
splemfid of ^lie Bourbons. The Arab daiiee-nius|jc in 
the days of our English cavaliers’is extinct; hut the 
tradition of the d.ancc itself, ivith its name ‘Morris’ 
or ‘ jMiiorish,’ still lingers at the fairs of tlie rural 
districts of England. * 

III a general article ol' this description, it is out 
of our power to enter large'y into tile njilijcet of tho 
imitative .arts in the land of Far 'i.yek, liowever 
iiiteresling it niay’be. 'I'lie sense of external beauty 
is, ill tjie Raxon nations, far V)wei*than what we Itad 
in the .south of Europ'-? Varffiyek was elegant and 
IriUhrul in the treatment of single figures; but in, 
professed historical eoniposition, the eye for manners 
is not enough. Riilieiis eanglit the spiendour of Paul 
Veronese, and even Michael Angelo himself has not 
Jlirpasseil him in that higher bravura wliich consists 
ill vitality of movement; but liis coarse exaggeration 
.and slip-slop baste mar our admiration, and cause 
us perpetually to regret that such sitrpassing powers 
should have been scattered over so great a multiplicity 
of umlertakings. , 

The natural bent of the Flemish genius is, like 
tli.at of tho Diiteli, to the literal traiislution of nature, 
not to the ideal; and in this, the moderns show 
great toiiinical power. In mech.iiiical execution, the 
cattle picee.s of Vcrt.oekhoven equal those of Landseer. 
The popular sceiie.s of Dekeyser lisivc much of the 
truth and Imnioiir of Teniers and Wilkie. At the head 
o the iiianne-painters is f'laes, whoso master-piece 
is a scene in» Rlietland, with its Iiigli tojipling rocks, 
raging surf, and labiniriiig ship; and the bleak, 
dreiicl ■'d asiicct, fitful airs, and unearthly sea-fowl of 
that iiihoa]ntahlc coast. The most eminent of the 
historical par'i^ rs is Baron WapperJ, late director of 
till- Acalenry of Antwerp, svliose compositions are 
di,stinguisliei'»l)y greaia elegance of form and firmness 
of haiiillin.g. Thu picture that gained the prize at 
the last aiir'iil exhibition was tho Judas of M. 
Tlioiiiits, (ILsliiignished liy grt’.at dranistie power. He 
supposes the spint-trouhled traitor to he wandering 
in the niglil jireeedmg the eriicifixion, and iineon- 
• lusly ;o lia' ' ■’li.gliteil on tlie spot where,the 
carpel j rs by f li-iigiit were preparing tlie cross. 
Judas Vu.rts bac., ccoacience struck, and cliaiiges the 
direction if his walk*. In striking and instantaneous 
effect o,n the specBitor, few pictures jf the nineteenth 
I’cnlury cit be compared with tlic Judas of M. 
Tliomiis. • * * 

The piess in Belgium is free even beyond Englisii 
fre 'dom; for iilthoitgh it is a Roman (latliolic country, 
tlie most blaspliemous jlUblications pass without 
quedions asked by the attorney-general, and this on 
the .Touiid of Ldiristiauity having in Itself a supreme 
vital force which stands in no need of the aid of tho 
civil magistrate. The Independance ^e/ge has the 
largest circulation, cliiefly in France and Russia. I 
iiavc been toll/tliat a separate edition is made up for 
Russia, different from that circulated in France. The 
paper is a curious mixture; one correspondence' with 
a strong Russian colour, another with a strong French 
colour, .a tolerably impartial summary as a leading 
^irticle, and an abundant expenditure for early telei- * 
graphic iutelligeucc. Next the Independance itti cirett* 
lation comes the Emmeipatiort Beige, the organ of tine 
moderate Roman Catholics and libesai cons^atives, 
ivhichtduting the war has been decidedly (htourable to 
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England and France, and decidedly lioatilo to "([iiiasja. are saitf to have been originally invented by the 
The Journal tie Bru^^lles is the extreme or ultra- Spaniards, who were no doubt much indebted to the 
montane Catholic organ. , ' discovery for tlie high reputation of their embroidery. 

At the opposite politicai pole arc the Red Republican apd of the lace famous througjiout the world as Spanish 
, 0 {gans, conducted ^vith pungent wit, rabjd ferocity, Point, . It is asserted in'Stow’s Chronicles, and on this 
and reckless n^idacity—the luaarn, the Mephistophiles, nnthorfty accepted as a fact, that steel needles were 


In tliese most scurrilous publications, aristocratic the advent, iu 15G6, of one Elias Krause, a German, 
England is abused as roundly ns France and Austria, ami subsequently of skilled artisans from France, 
and on the war-question their syiupathios are with established the manufacture on a firmer footing. 
Russia, because she is opposed to the French Empire. Finally, on the 30th of November 3060, the needle- 
I once made a droll mistake in meeting one of the makers of London having multiplied abuildantly, were 
Collaboratours of these papers. ITappening to sit next incorporated and endowed with a magnifleent coat of 


a gentleman with fcrimsim stockings in a railway- arms,emhlcmatical of their calling, to wliich has since 
carriage, I asked him if ho was afti ecclesiastic; but keen added the crest of a negro’s head, in memory of 
hc'auswered that *ne piiofcssed no religion, and thal their founder. Tiiis ceremonial had taken place ju 
Ills stockings were to Shew-hV politics. Fortimately, Paris filt,\-seven years earlier, and the fact euablds 
4liese gentry have no power ii\ this highly favoured us to form ^in idea of the relative ages of the art 'in 
land. the two ctiiiiitries. It must not fie supposed that this 

— - < - — -- public acknowledgment of its existence Wnd the 

N K F 3)1 ir k ''’‘"I' flcnrishing rondition; the price of 

* tlie article was ( CTlaiitly high, hut the time aqd labour 
In these wonderful days of mechaiiical industry and ! then absorbed in its production prevented the trade 
ingenuity, the iiceessories, useful and ornamental, of 1 from heco»iiiiig corre.spoiidingly lucrative. It may not 
everyday-life arff so abundantly produced, and bcconie, be nmle-sirahle at this point to examine the process of 
therefore, so easy of attainment, that we learn to regard nocdh -m.iking, as parrii d on in tiygone tiiiic.s, though 
their existence as a matter of course, and to coiiecrn incurring thereby a risk- of some slight repetition ; 
ourselves v,ery little about the proce.ss and agency ! hut a glance at the workman toiling in liis own home, 
through wliifli they .attain the form familiar to oiir i without the assistance of niill-powor, will enable us 
eyes; and yet there is no art or uiamifacturc, how- | to appreciate more perfectly the advantages of modern 
ever lowly and coninionplace, winch does nolijircsont a ! .science and the principle of division of labour, 
claim on our attoutuin by its Imiiian no less than by j Ilatiiih provided liiniself with wire of the size 
its teclinic.al intch-est. With each one is associ.ited a i required—wliicli, pfeviou.sly to tlie yCar 3 .f>C 3 , ho was 
different phase of life, a distinct class of workers. | obliged to import from Spahi or (iormany, but after 
having their own peculiar h.ahits ami eliaraettri.-tics— ^ that tyne nianiifaetured Idniself—the artistiu proceeded 
a Itiiowledgc of which could searcelv f.iF. to stiimil.'ile ' to eii! it into needle-lenciths, llaltening one end of 
our social sympathies ; and this knowledge cannot ; these oo an anvil to,form the he,id ami eye. When 
he more easily obtained than liy inqiiirysinlo the ! softened over the tir^, each piece was partially pierced 
details of the oecnpation, which stamps an especial [ at the flat eiyl by meins of a square punch, li’ammered 
impress on it.s fofiowers. 'I'liero are, tor example, very j halt through ; a reiie.’ilion of tins process with another ; 
few implements more elosely l•('nlJected with the ; punch on a leaden bloek, coinplelcd the perforation ! 
common experiences of at least tialt tiie vairld than the ! of the 030. 'J'lie roiigline.ss piodiieed on tlin-,»urfae.o I 
needle; hut tlicre are eertainly very many persona ; wa-- remedied by cutting a groove il^, t!j£.‘,ffat part of I 
owing it heaiy obligations—it may lie fey tlie means of ' the needle on cither side, after whicir the head was ' 
living—it may he only fof tlie means of amn.scmeiit —it rounded with a liaiid-tilc, and the point formed in I 
may be for pas.sing rebel in limes of heavy eaie and the same wai'. At tliis stage the wares were spread 
sorrow (Gr .lolmson remarks that niiiiiv a man has out in an iron pan, suffered to remain over a ehareoul I 
eon*initted suicide for want of knowing now to darn a ' tiie until red-hot, thrown into coM water to harden; 
stocking)—or it may he only for su'aee in t^ e. little again submitted to tin' influence of fire, till they were 
rubs and irritations of common Kfe—who wdmTl never- | p'Afeelly tempered, and then straightened one liy one 
tlieless be quite unable to picture to themselves the ' with a few tap.s of the liammer. 'I’lie next operation i 
manifold transitfcns throngli w liidi*tliis liftle^wunder- j was seonring; and with this (diject llie3' were arranged I 
worker arrives at perfection. in heaps and rolled up in Imckram, sprinkled over 1 

ContiAcriiig the great antiquity of needle-w ork a,s . with emery-dust and oil of olives, tj'hese rolls, tigbjiy ! 
an emjiloyment, and the importance it iiud atlained hound at each end, were placed beneath the ?eet of ' 
as early as tlie Haxon eni of E»|tlish historv', it is the iK'cdle-maker, who worked them to and fro whilst 
strange that the cstahlishnient of needle-making, as a his hands were imsiod with other departments of bis 
staple maiinfiicture of onr country,<’aiinot he relerred business; and the scouring completed, the needles 
back to a inorc remote period than is actually the case, were taken out, washed with soap and water, dried 
In primitive times, when the thorn was adapted to in bran, sorted, counted, and arranged for sale. After 
answer, how-^ver rudely, the purposes of a needle, this enuiiieratioii of merely the more important pro- 
every iudividiud could of course stuijily liis own cesses to which each needle was formerly subjected 
wants ; but as years and eivilisation tadvftnccd, and by one pair of liands, the reader will easily imagine 
the article fashioned of wood or bone assumed an that any price which would Iiave seemed reasonable 
iifiproved form, we might naturally conclude, that to the purclufiier, must have failed to be highly 
particular persons would have devoted thwiiselves to | rerauiierativo to the maker. \' 

^e tasje of catering for a demand wliieh must always Although the convenience of finding nn immediftte 
have been extensive. No distinct trace, howevef, of market for the fruits of their industry attrac'fed tjje 
^ch a branch of industry is to he discovered in first English needle-makers to the metropolis, it Cd^- 
Bngland before the latter part of the reign of Henry tinued for n sliort time only to be the head-quaJrt^rs 
yili., although*st^l needles made on tlie continent of the manufacture. About the time of CromV'i^t, 
had been sparingly introduced and employed, f They it was commenced at the village of Long CrendOn,' 
to.___ ' * . 


he'aiiswcred that *Ue peofessed no religion, and tl 1 . 1 l 
liis stockings were to Shew hV jiolitics. Fortimately, 
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Buckinglianishire, a family named Greening, [A-ofieients 
in the art, having^ it ie tini4, been transplanted thither i 
through the influence of tl«e Darners, a distinguished* 
Catholic house, who interested themselves in the jrros- 
perity of the neighhourllbod. It never, however, rhse 
to a high point, the goods produced tluTC heilig of a 
coarser description; as, for instance, sail and packSng 
needles, together with tliose used for knitting, Uvdt^ig, 
and surgical purposes. At the present day, Dtjiig 
Crendon aflords employment o^Iy to two steam-n .lls 
and forty workmen, wlio are paid at a low^ rate of 
wages; it is, therefore, obviously to another Idca.ily 
we must follow the prosperous fortunes of our art. 

On the western borders of Warwicksliire lies a tract 
of country marked by many picture.sque and licantiful 
features, and including witliin its limits variuus town¬ 
ships and villages, the most notable of wlneli arc 
liedditch, Studicy, and Alccstcr. Here it was tliat 
needle-making took root most kindly, and hcrcht has 
continued to grow and prosper, eoncciiLratiiig it.scif 
now oil one point, now on another, liut neier wander¬ 
ing to wiy great extent beyond the hininds of the 
district. AVc have scarcely so much as alffcal tradition 
to guide ii.s to the date and circumstances of its intro- i 
duetion into these regions; but the names of the oldest 
families of needle-makers, the Ijlundclls, llcwitta, 
Rawlings, Aleocks, and OhatterTys, who may be said 
to constitute the aristocracy of tlie liody, give token of 
their Norm.an descent, whieli is further testified by 
their adlicaion to the Roman Catholic faitli. It is coni- 
moniy' supposed tliat tlicir ancestAs w ere induced to 
settle here by tlie eflbrts of tlie well-known AVaiwick- 
shire family of tlio Tlirockmortous, -o f.ir hack as the 
sixteenth or scvcntccntli ci'ntur.Vs, 'I’lic trade ajipears 
to have taken ri.se at Sliidky, a '■ .nsidi ,-al'lc ullage, 
situ.ated on a swdft ami licaiitiliil ..cream (lalled tin- 
Arrow', aliording^a plentiful supjilysol the u.a- iil emery- 
stone. About the year 17(10, a null worked l.v horses 
was established here for poiiitiiig ai- i scounic' needles 
with greater exjiedition ; and this system pi*'vai!ed 
until an inhabitaiit of Alee-.ter litte.l up some i '1 flour 
mills on the Arrow fot toe .-aitic inirpos", and since 
then, water-power has continu-’d to be the faioinite 
agent. * 

Some years later, we fliid tlie i-rivate ne- d,e-makers 
enlarging tlieir operations, and aspinng to the dignity 
of lUicIVftfaeRmers. lii 17.70, a person named Maekeii'.ie 
set up an ffV’i'sliraent in the purlieus of London, and, 
having designeu some improvements in the <inislnng of 
the wares, gained for his Wliiteehapel neeui s a renown 
which might even now find an eelio in the memory of 
ttiany an ancient dame. Despite his reputation, liow- 
ever, Mackenzie became embarrassed, and w<is on tt.o 
point of quitting England to yoin a needle-making 
colony settled at Limerick, wlien he was ovcrlaken by' tt 
creditor from Stuilley named Rawlings, who eoinpclled 
liim to surrendor, in payment of the debt, tliose precious 
tools with which he iiad been accustomed to work ids 
improvements! •Among these, was an implement 
christened iio designer Ids money-spinner, u.sed in 
giving a peculiar burnish to the liead of the needle, 
which was thence termed ‘silver-eyed.’ ll.aving pos¬ 
sessed himself of the means, gnd learned at the same 
time how to apply them, Charles Rawlings w.-i i able to 
surpass all rivals in the appearance of hi.s goods ; and 
being anxious to make the most of this favourable turn 
of fat^ he undertook to silver the eyes for other inauu- 
facturers, at the rate of a shilling per tliou.sand, wldeli 
faid him half a guinea an hour for diis labour. But 
the secret he had gained by the exercise of his power 
over Maoranwa, was in turn wrung from himself by 
tr^apbery. iThe story runs, that a man named Water- 
liOQse' having brought a large packet of needles to be 
Silvered one dark night, took the opportunity of 
■mounting by a ladder to tlie window of the room-where 
RawjUogs. was engaged at work, and having acquainteil, 


Idniself by close observation with tho whole process, j 
Idst KKi time in difl'using Ids knowledge. Alter tlie 
I -verses of Mackenzie, tlie nianuTuetory at 'VVldtcchapel 
gradually sunk into obseurU^; .and at thf^close of the 
eighteenth century', Aleester wae»tliu pidnt oil wldeli 
fortune stlmed to shower lier gifts witli,^ tlie imlSt 
lilieral hand. But a rival hotli to Studlby and Aleester 
was destined shortly to rise up at tbeir very doors; and 
iiedditeli, wliieh was only a third-rate needle-making 
■dlage some forty years ago, gamed in importance 
fvoiii Shat time, and is now regarded as tho e.ipital of 
tho dif,tru;t,*aml i>ar e.icelli'uce the'seat of the traSe at 
(he present day. 

^Ve have now traced tlie art of needle-making 
through many eaprieiou.s wanderings to its home ; Ink 
should glance back for liionicnt at the more pro- 
iidiieiit events in its meelianieal Idstory’. The year 
IMiO 11 itiies.sed tlic lii.st attempt to use stamps and 
pres.ses for the pimpose of "yeing needles with greater 
e'.'ji^'ltioii; ami eleven yc.ars latar, TLosrs Morimll, 
I't'.'ijfr klon-a" an enterprigiug firm, to whom the 
U'Pi't vahialde improvements are allriliutahle, adapted 
the syMtem to eoiiiiiKfn use, and sueeceded in drilling 
two eyes at eaeli ]ndl of the press; hut so strong was 
prejiidiee, Unit it was lound necessary to remove tlie 
»'gul.irity of appearance presented by needles so nmde, 
and to give tliein tlie look of liand-niade wares. The 
universal adojitum of inaeldncry about IHUt proved, of 
eoiiise, very detrimental to the iiiten^sts of the hand¬ 
workers; and their sense of the injury became so 
strong, tb.at they destroyed all tlie maeldiics at Red- 
diteh, and were advaneing to Studiey i. illi similar 
intentions, wlien stopped liy legal and military force. 
Seeing tli.it it was )iopele.ss to fight against the new 
ly.sleiii, t^ie majority'wisely'eiilj.sted in its ranks; and 
the ni.i.slei -stanipei.s iiavlng been prevailed on by their 
emploiir.s to leach, and, if po.ssibkyJirovide tlie men 
with work, lliey beeair.e ultimately' well salislied witli 
tile eli.mgo; and .so ended, in tins iiistaiiee, tlie well- 
won eiinte.‘=t iietween the spirits of jiast and present. 

() j faithful votary of Conner eustonis still renntins, in 
till; pdsoji o; an old man, who had made an iigreoincnt 
mill, youth to supply a certain London house with 
needle' a.s long as lie should he abla to work, and to 
he kept by' them in constant employ nieiit at a stated 
price. RotUjiiii'ties ajp' faithful to their engagement; 
ami the resir ;tiee of William Bradbury, the last arti¬ 
ficer of hand-made 'cedli^, is generally pointed out as 
worthy of a swanger's attention. , 

The principle uf tlie needle-ni.akiiig process, in our 
own ti.,ie, doe,, not ditler greatly (lotii what it was 
two eeiitiiriA ago ; but tlie eeoiioniy of time and 
lat'our wide., lias been aeliieved by improveiiieiif in 
lAtilft' would -Mieiq to render 'nc comparison worth 
lu.iKin'' w'o I’..' thro eonchalt -lur sketch with a 
glance ai Red .. «:li factory. The wire of which the 
needles made is now supplied to the workman in 
thick coils, two of vvl.deli he tiytes togetlufr, and being 
jirovidl'd ■«. ,1 a gauge and a large pair ^ shears, 
partially fi- ed to t^ie walks of the eutting-room, soon 
.aeeomplisl.es his t.i.sk—thii* of severing the wire into 
lengtliB, I aeli suitable for tiro needles. Tlic coil having 
teen cireular. tlie* short pieces being proportionably 
curved, they .are removed to another department, that 
they may' undergo the operation of straightening. 
B’itli this view, some 10,000 or 15,090 are placed 
w ithin tw, ir#n rings, which enclose them firmly at 
either end. The whole having been made red-liot in an 
oven, the wires are rubbed to and fro by a small bar 
of iron, itself partially curved, which causes them tt> 
rotate aiid press upon each other; so that, in a few 
moments, jhe wires will be straightened, and fit, when 
toul, for tlio hand of the pointer. The grindstones 
used in tho third part of th* process are aboi^t ten 
or twelve inches in diameter, and, revolve at an 
immeiue velocity by means of water-whaej?. The 
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pointer takes sixty or a hundred rdedles, sctprding 
to their size, places them evenly on the palmV-'f' tlie 
right hand, covers them with the left, and then applies 
the ends, w])icli are sufi|red to project a little, to the 
grindstone, which gives the delicately tapered form. 
■Kjc othe^ extremity of the wires, whicli, W should be 
remembered, ale designed to form two needles, liaving 
been likewise submitted to the stone, the grinder is 
ready for a fresh instalment,- and, if a skilful workman, 
is able to'finish off 10,000 in an hour. 

This branch of tlie business, though presenting no 
grea'c difficulty, was once very highl 3 ' lemnnerated, 
owing to its injurious eflect upon tlie healtli of the 
workmen, who iiilialed .at each breath a large quantity 
«f needle-dust, and, in consequence, seldom survived 
the age of thirty five. Tligy belonged to the most 
degraded part of the local population—onlj' those 
without chardeter, or such as were willing to sacrifice 
everything for a short term of /-iotous enjoyment, 
ffiaiing the inducenrent ft high wages powerful enough 
to overcome the principle of cielf-preservation.^ Wuoli 
anxiety was felt to benefit the’ condition of this class; 
‘‘tlie Society of Arts ofil-red prizes for any invention 
tending towards tliia point, and n nioiitli-guard was 
designed, wliieli* tliougli efiicaeious, tlie pointers refused 
to use, from the fear tiiat it would lower tlieir wagej 
* In 184G, whilst earning from two to six pounds a week, 
they struck for increased payment; and as tlie masters 
were resolute lu holding tlieir ground, tlie strike con¬ 
tinued for twelve moiilli.s, by tlie oiiil of winch time, 
many of tlie manufacturers’ stocks were sold oth ilie 
general body of rieedlc-iiiakers out of cinjilovniciil, 
and the tufn-oiits tliemsclves in tlie greatest distres.s. 
When an arrangement liad lieeii eflicted, Dr Holland's 
fan for blowing away the pai tides of dnst,j'roin tlie 
W'orkshojis, whidi had been used witli complete suc¬ 
cess by tlie griiiclers of Slietfidd, was introduced into 
the principal iieedle-rnanufaclories, and soon oiereanie 
the ignorant prejudices of those whom it was designed 
to benefit. Tliis m.adiine has now liequ in constant 
use for some 3 'ears, and a marked cliaiigo is already 
evident in the moral and physical condition of the 
pointers. ' 

In resuming tlie histor 5 ' of the needle, at the stage 
last treated of, we must follow it through the process 
of wasliing and drying over a lij^. succeeded liy tliat of 
stamping, when the wire is placed la-Lw^'cn two dies, 
wliicli fl.atten it in tlie centre, and impress tlie form of 
the two heads, jn.ilting iiiileiixations to skew tlie pro[iei 
place for the eyo.s, ami also to mark tlie point of .sepa¬ 
ration. Thus prepared, it is taken to a liaiid-iue.'-.s, 
where Mr Morrall’s invention conies int^’ use, and tlie 
eyeS of the twin needles are pierced simultaneouslv. 
The next operation is performed extlusivel|s<<')y chil¬ 
dren : it consists in Cft 3 ( double nij'dies, jdaced helwecii 
two wires, beiiij^j'astened by steel springs to a strip of 
W'ood, and in this position having a file \)ai#k'd over 
them to retiove the projections caused by stamping. 
The doffble needles, snll iinitod, are now spitted, or, 
in common phraseology, threaded on w'ire, and then 
divided in the proper plyce by gentle inainpulation 
between the thumb and fingers; the liea/is are next 
filed into a round form, and the Viughness removed 
from the inside of the eye. The needles liavhig now 
advanced to a stage which really entitles them to the 
namei are haitlened and tempered, by being first made 
red-hot in a furnace,’ then plunged iiito^a tapper of oil 
or water, heated again over a slow flye, and suffered 
to^cool gradually. They are then gathered together, 
muted with oil, soft soap, and emery-powder, hound 
up in placed in a kiud'of mangle 

workrf^IpPwili-power. During the progress the 
sco^fiPv^ dressing, wiiich lasts about a week, they 
a^WKljJently ta'ken out, waslied, dhd wrapped up 
When jleansed for tlie last time, the needles 
thrown into saw-dust to dry; winnowed, and 


afterwanls sorted, when the eyes are softened with a 
red-hot iron bar, and drilled or burnished to prevent 
them from cutting the thread. The points are now 
set, and the needles polished on a wheel covered with 
pfepared leather, which is caKed a ‘buff.’ Finally, the 
hianuVifztured goods are counted, and made up into 
packets^ the finer qualities having passed througli no 
lefc tlian seventy processes, by means of which L.l 
wtptli of steel is transformed into L.70 worth of 
needles. / 

One Jiundred millions is the number now made 
weekfy in the Itedditeh district; two and a half 
millions having been in 1790 the extent of production, 
which lind only doubled itself before the general use 
of machinery'. About 100 manufacturers and 10,000 
workmen are engaged in tlie trade of needle-making, 
which IS loss liable than many others to the accidental 
fluctuations of fortune. 


MEGASriLI. 

* 

Slsir.Asrii.i is a Greek x'onvent in Achaio, clqse to the 
confine's of tVO-ciulia. Passing tlirough tlio Arcadian 
tow n of Kalaw ryta, wliicli iu s in a fine jilain, we arrived 
at the base of tlie siiow-eoverod IdII of Kydiono. AVe 
rode along tlie hanks of the rusliiiig ISuraikos, in a 
hollow' liciw'ceii lw'o*'high hare hills. Suddenly the 
paili makes a steep ascent out of the valley, then turns 
round a i*l»rnor, and wo have lieforc us a cluster of 
buildings lying close to liigh and rugged walls of rock, 
sei'iiiiiig |i.iilly as '.f built into tlie hollows like swal- 
low.s' nc.sts. ’I'lie edges of liie rocks liatig threateningly 
over tlie roof's. Tlii.s is A[ogas])ili, the largest and 
lidiest convi'iit in Greece, coutaiuiiig nearly' 200 
monks. 

'liie n^mo JMegaspih moans, in Greek, a great cavern, 
'rins cavern, in which tlic church aiid^jiart of the con¬ 
vent is now built, is evidently tlie site of tbe original 
temple iiioiitioiicd by the old Greek traveller I'ausanias, 
who V sited Greece in tlie second century, and dc- 
scriliis tills cavern as tlie s^iot where, accoi'iling to old 
tiv.ilitioii. the most tliicicnt Greek seer, Mclanipus, 
cuied the diuighleu. of I’rtctus of their madness, by 
mystical samiliccs .ind ex]iiaiions. Wc liavo hero a 
lirool' of wliat is to !«• found all over Greece—that 
Gni'isliaii worsliijipcr.s love best to settle themselves in 
jilaci'.s soicmiily con.'Necrated to religious ritcw-wi old 
jicatliea times. The present conv(S 5 li«“>v< a built in 
l.'dO, tlic oiiginal foundation, however, goes hack to 
tile time of Simon and Theodonis, who found hwe an 
image ul Uie N'lrgui, said to he tlic work of the apostle 
l^uke! 

It was^on the afternoon of the Isl of May that wo 
ro^e througli tlic lonfty, deejily enclosed valley, finely 
illumined liy the sun's rays, and apfiroached tlie con¬ 
vent. Uever sliall 1 forget the scene which now burst 
on ns. Tile iiiild wanntli of tlio sun had allured the 
monks out of tlieir gloomy cells, and tlicy were sitting 
in the shady entrance of the convent court. They 
were chiefly venerable old men, with long flowing 
white beards, their gray hairs covered with a,black 
cap. They wore a long under-gitemenf of blue, reach¬ 
ing tq the feet, confined round the loins by a blile or 
red shawl; over this wks an upper garment, shorter, 
blit also of blue, cut in the same form, and trimmed 
round tlie edges with black fur. 

Tlicse Greek convents exercise hospitality after the 
manner of the hospices on the Swiss Alps; and on 
departure, the^avoller deposits some small alms in 
the convent coffers. Having good introductions ftom 
Athens, wo were made doubly welcomJfe We had 
scarcely time to change our dress and take our seats ai 
table, when we w'cr# subjected to an endless round of 
questions as to who we were, whence .we came,, and 
what religion we belonged to; for these were the 
subjects wliich chiefly awakeuM the curiosity of thf' 
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solitary mouks. On their side,' the questiens were 
most ■ animated; but our« answers were somewhat 
tedious, for our knowledge of the language was imper-i 
feet, and we had frequently to niAke use of our guide 
as an interpreter. The greatest enjoyment 1 had W'js 
in studying the remarkable physiognomies oi‘those 
patriarchal figures; and I could not liclp thinkingW 
Lessing, the Duaseldorf artist, who might haw foiAd 
here models for his pictures of the history of lluss.' I 
happened to pull my eye-glass Jiiut of my pocket, an 
article that none of those monks had ever seeij before. 
My travelling-companions wore spectacles, wliitii (od 
not in the least interest the monks, many of wliom 
themselves wore thorn ; but my glass was a marvel to 
them, and they wished to inspect it more closely. Tlie 
prior took his spectacles from his eyes, and tried the 
glass ; the rest of the monks followed his example, 
and it circulated from liand to liaud, or ratlicr Irom 
eye to eye, some of them having scarcely jiatieiRai to 
wait till it came to their turn. And even after tht' 
charm of novelty had worn off, a few of them stdl kejit. 
coming t« me, and reque-sting to be allowed another 
trial of this wonderful irrstniment. ** 

As evening approached, we (tuitted the shady courts 
of the convent, and enjoyed the cool free air under the 
shadow of some plane-trees, from whieh we had a 
charming view of dark cypressi^s and rugged roek.y 
cliffs, the light-brown colour of which contrasted finely 
with the wliite convent-walls. The monk's went on 
questioning us, and it was natural that, after liaving 
heard wo were Protestant.s, tlio ofmversation should 
turn on religion, thie of them esiiecially, made it 
evident tliat lie was bent on making converts. He 
went on witli great zeal, inveighihg against (.Catholicism 
and the pope, and said, lli..t >, I’roti stants, who 
also hated the pope, must therefore agiee with the 
Greek Church, wid ouglit to join' it, fo^ ihe Greek 
was the ortlioilo.x clmreli. I began in sjiort to jilay 
tlic zealous Ijullicran, and replied hat the ease uas 
exactly tlio contrary: that jie I'rotefiants were'of the 
true evangelical faith, lor w ■ believed notlimg that 
was not in the Dible, and had neon taught hy Clirnst 
and ids apostles. But tins only irntated him, and the 
proselytising monk gave mo pretty plainly to under¬ 
stand, that we Protestants were notlii g inter than 
beretijjg^and were beyond tlie pale of s.nivation. Wlieii 
I couiumeij^^press Inm, and inquired inlo the fund.i- 
niciital doguii '’ui' ins church, lie became miserably 
embarrassed, and had iiotbiiig to say but tba tin* Greek 
Church was neither Protestant uor Ciithol*. hut held 
tlie true faith ns estuhlished bj tlie general eouiieil. 
This answer did not surprise me, for 1 knew that these 
monks could scarcely cillier rci^l or write, iscrj dit! - 
rent from the high cultivation to be met with in Ha4y, 
at least in all the larger convents. 

In the evening, wc took a walk witli some of tlie 
monks in tlie vicinity of tlic convent. The cliiircli- 
yard, witli its little chapel, lies in the still and jieacefiil 
bosom of the (fr'cei? valley, i'rom tliis spot, one of tlic 
monks pointed witli evident pride to the liighcst point 
of the surrounding.rocks, crowned by a small fort, on 
■which a cannon presented its threatemng inoutli. The 
monks of Megaspili conducted thcniselves witlt great 
bravery in the Greek Liberation War. Jdiralu.ii Pacha 
made several attempts, in 1825 and 182G, to seize on 
their convent; but he was always successfully resisted. 
The Turks have, however, excrciseil no religious op¬ 
pression in Greece. On Mount Athos there arc still 
at the present day twenty Greek 'donvents under 
Turkieh rub, aQ on a magnificent scale, and the tolu- 
ratiqn of m«se convents by the Turks is the more 
..Mtotiisliing,’It being well l^own to them that they 
fprm the (»ntral point for Russian party intrigues. 

,' Afeer tliis walk, we inspected the church and the 
Oj(^r buildings. The church i8 very simple: in the 
inWior, unsightly. It.contMns no pictures, for the 


miser^le datibs'whicli*cover the wajls are not worthy of 
tlfe *r^e. The only remarkable object is one already 
• mentioned—an old and much discoloured wax-figure 
of *1110 Virgin and Child, an ancient Byzantine work, 
but reverenced licre as tliat of Sj Luke, and the dis¬ 
covery of ychich, according to tradition, gave origin 
and importance to tiie convent. Tlicre'’ are only 
tlirce works of the kind said to lie by’ St Luke, all 
belonging to the Greek Cliurcli—tliia one in Megas- 
jiili; another in the convent of Keety, in ftie Isle of 
C.vprus ; and a third at Mount Midas, in Trebizond. 
'I'lic monks dtissed tlie figure with jiious rapture^ and 
even our dragoman, who in other religious matters is 
a sly rationalist, could scarcely be satisfieil with kissing 
and worslnpping this figure, to uhicli the whole ^ 
Greek Christendom inrikqs contimial pilgrimage. 

k'niiii the chureli wc were taken into the wine-cellar, 
the sight of whieli convineed us that the* pious monks 
know well how to wason tl'c intervals betwi'on fasting 
and .r'^ayiiig. 'J’un was pdet^ ori.t"’', and immense 
tn.s' V tl 'It Iheshirges', of them was quite So 

large ns the celebrated fleidelberg Itiii, but neitlicr was 
it, like it, a mere speeftiele for'exlnbition, but an article 
III daily use. We tasted the wine, and found it sour; 
Imt 1 doubt wlietlier the rogues gave us tlietr best. 
'.^11 onr relnrn from tins subterranean aiiiirtmcnt, wc 
passed the door of a room wlueli they .said was the 
libriirj'. Du tiiy expressing a desire to sec it they, 
liesltat-ed, and presoiitiy one of tlieni vaid tliat the key 
WHS lost. 1 smiled, and tlmnght how vert significant 
It was Unit tile key of tlie library slifuild be lost, and 
not that of the »iiie-ecllar. It afterwards appeared 
that r liad done the good monks injnstiee, fo'r it was fold 
me in Athens flioy are always very mysterioti.s about 
tlieir library, ivliicli is .said to eontain many rare works; 
among-st oUiers. a German traiisJalion of Ibe Bible by 
l.utlier, vvliieli tlie great reibnnc'r si'wt to the monks of 
Megaspili, willi a dedication by bis own iiaiid, for lie 
long elierisbed the hope of enlisting the Greek Church 
on his siile in«his struggle against the papacy. 

1 shall iieier forget the afternoon spent in this con¬ 
vent. I T’elt as if suddenly transported into Italy out 
of disolate, uncultivated Greece. The heiiutiful and 
earefui.y tended cypresses contributed to foster tills 
delusion ; but, it did not last long. Where are to be 
found here tlj, ■ signswif the relined culture of the arts 
of tin muld e ages, which ■ render so uttraetive even 
the smallest Italian convjnt? These swallows' nests, 

I piled above daeb other bkf boxes, are jiieturesquc 
j enougli; nut w "i re, in tins eonfitseil jtiiiible,, are Ihe 
I eliarii'ing intiijeis of Koman arcliiteel me ? And these 
ganiei's do i iWtliere, winding up the mountains lil:^ an 
^ ili^^tlieatre, anv] wlueli the nionl's take a truly idylic- 
"ur? .'.1 plai ;n< »ul—they ilea.se ns doubly, bo- 
I Cause .1 ’v reiii A of lioiii'*...... of the fresh green 

I wo have s* long been deprived of; imt lie wiio has 
I oiiee staff 'he artistic splendour of an Italian eonvent- 
I garden, wit' its rose-trees a»d sj>lashit^ gl^iutains, 
looks in vail, for the renewal of such pleasing impres¬ 
sions here W'lieri^ too, are tlic shady piazzas, with 
their fiiietres.oes, which liafemade tlveItalian masters 
so lenowned '/ ileje, if anywliere, we may learn what 
a misfortune it has been to Greece, tliat throughout the 
mid 'if ages do" to the latest times, it was cut off 
from liuropean culture. The Italian convents do not 
suit the present times, but we reverence them for the 
nnglity pi*t, Iwlien, by tlieir means, the arts and 
sciences were preserved, and instruction imparted to 
the people. But as for these Greek convents, the pact 
and the jirasent are equally gloomy. 'Where is tlieir art? 
—where ilieir science?—where their efibrts to diffuse 
j^dn^ati' n ? Tlie monks know nothing, learn nothing!, 
give DO instruction to the young, wlio have nothij^ 
for it but to become monks.flioniselves—the couhtiy 
is poor, depopulated, entirely without active energy, 
i Here, m this charming spot, dwell two honied idlers. 
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who deprive tlic country of tlielr labours, and hive on 
tlic sweat of the poor man’s b*o\v. V ' ‘ 

Tlicso considerations forced themselves on me in 
s])ite of injj efforts to banish them, that.I might ‘not 
wilfully disturb present Enjoyment. At night, we h.^d 
a!i excellent supper with two of the monksf The beds 
were espfcially, comfortable ftr ns weary travellers. 
Next morning, in magnificent weather, wc rode ofl'and 
returned to the world again. The monks wore in 
church, ahd wo heard a long way oil' the sound of their 
nasal singing at matins. < 


A CANADIAN GKAOK ItAathlNC. 
yilF, following aceomit of a truly heroic ineiilent appciii-.', 
in a Huflfalo ncwsiia|icr. The heroine roferreil to i;- a Mrs 
Hecker, residing on the Canadifin shore ot hake Ihic:— 

* On the iiii)i‘jiin,g (if the gOth Afovemls'r I8.“i4, the 
Rchnoner CpnihiHor left the ]iort of Amhersthurg, hound 
for T(iroiit(|, with a eiugo of 10,000 ifii.slicl.s of corn. '1 he 
wifid hlc« flesh froiVi tluvsouth-west all day—a Iminj sea 
running iiie.intiim-. A¥iout fif'c o'clock c m., fie wind 
,i:i(Tcas('d to a perfect hurricane, and all the canvas was 
reeled sung down. Toward iniiVnight, a seii'n' stoiin 
arose. The tops.ail-shcels were earned away, the ho.it 
was wa-shed from the ikiMts, the decks swept clean of 
everything, and the vessel would not ohey lier helm, ai#’, 
seemed to settle in the trougli of the sea 

About four o■elol■k in the morning id'the ‘.Mst, the erew 
of tlic sehooiiiT«mado what lliov supposed to he hong 
Toiiit Tdght; hut it was really the light at tamg I’oiiit 
Cut. The thickly diifting snow iiistftiOh ohsccrcd Ihr. 
light; and in ahont half an hour .iftciwauls tlie lesso] 
struck. Altiiough she was not moic tli.iii liOO j luls fioui 
the .'■bore, it was imiiossihki In fiirni :\ii acciiiat'* oi'innui 
as to the locality, lx cause of the ihiiKly diil^nig snow 
The sea made a clear hi'eaeii oicr her, and foieed the 
crew into the riggiyg, wlicic they reniamed lioiii live o'clock 
in the morning:'until livo in the aflcriioon. In* was l.isl 
making all the time. The crew then descried a won .-iii 
end two litlle boys apiiroaoliiiig along'the heaeli. 

The woman and children built a file on ’the shou, and 
ni.ide signs to the sailors to .swim luliore. The sea was 
so groat they were afraid to venture, until tir' captain, 
thinking the risk of drowning lietter than almost cerlaiii 
death hy cold anil expnsuie, sfriick out fioin the wit'ek. 
and hy extraoidiiiary ell'orts iiemlj leaelied the shore; hut 
his streiiglli hilled, and lieing enujlit Iw thntiiiider-tow, lie 
would have been carried out, li.id not tlie woiii.iii come to 
his assistance. She, se< iiig hiji ciitical situatiou, e.iiiie to 
him a.s .speedily* as the fit'ep water woiftd peiimt, and 
liaving iiaikcd m up to her neck, forUmatciy rc.iched liiin, 
he being utterly exhausted. Tlic woman ,U|>po)'ted the 
mail, and drew liini ashore, liaving' lieeii#.it'rse!f several 
times beaten down liy the force of the waves. AVitli the 
asskstanco of the boys, she dren him to ilm'tirf-, .ind 
losiiscitatcd him. C 

The mate of t^ie schooner next stwick out, hut in like 
niatiiier failed to reach the slmre, and sank TliP captain, 
lupposhig litoiself to he siitlicioiitly restored, went to the 
'assisiati(% of the mate, Imt again liimselt gave way; and 
tlie vToiiian went again iiito tlie angry waters, out to the 
iltaiest deptli at wiiieli shc»iCOuld .sffliid, and Iiroiigiit the 
two men ashore. Tlie mate seemed to lie lifelcsa, hut ■was 
•at leiigtli restored. In addition t(f tlieso efforts, five 
several times did tlie woman go out to tlie receding- surge, 
nnd at cacli time bring an cxliaustcd, drowning seaman 
ashore, until sif.ven persons—the master, mate, and five of 
the crew—weio saved. It wr.as evening now, and, one roan 
who could not Swim still clung to the rigglTig. * During the 
whole bight, the woman paced back and forward along the 
shore, renewing the fire, encouraging the resened men, 
giving tli^.ibod and warm tea, and administefing to their 
eonifp¥t«.i;^rom time to time she would pause, and, wisli- 
tl'® stranded vessel, thus give uttofonca 
pumanity: "Oh, if I could saVg that poor man, 
j T should be happy 1" ’When morning at last came on 
' iSSe 22d, the atom haMng abated, the sea -was less 
/ tielent. Che masthr and crew being now strei^tlic n^ 


and invigorated by tlie food and fire, constructed a 
raft, and reached their comrade, whose resolute spirit, 
though fast giving nay, was still sufficient to enable 
him to retain liis position in tlic rigging. Tims ho, too, 
wfcs saved, tlmiigh badly frozen. Tlie crew remained 
at tlie^taliin of Air S. Becker nearly a week before they 
wlie aide to depart. 

U)n the wcelc following/ tliis occurrence, two American 
vepcls were lovt on tlie same yiiiint, whose crews wore 
greatly C( 4 fiiforted liy .Af.s IJeeker, whose Imslniiid was still 
engaged in trajipiiig. •I'lic crews of these vessels were 
slu'ltijrefi in her cabin, and were tiic recipients of litr 
liospitalilo and liuiiiaue attentions and care.’ 

Tlie account coiiclnde.s witli a rertificate from the 
captain and crew; aTiil we learn tli.at an effort lias liceii 
siii'cessf'ully made in t'aiiada to offer to Airs Beclter a 
liecumary ucknovvleilgmciit of lier spirited conduct. She 
ba^, iiiiwcver. e.\prcs.scd a desire that tiie money sliould be 
:i]ipvo|)ii,iled to the educ.alioii of lier eldldren. She and 
l^er libslidiid m e said to gemn tlieir living by lisliiiig. 


TAMING bl'IKEItS. 

ITow ca-5ily'!t;iidc'i s me made to know tlic voice of tlioir 
master, is familiar to all, from iiiaiiy a sad prisoner's tale. 
At Ill'll the great and hiilliaiit T.aii/.im was held in captivity, 
ills only yoy and conif'iii t was a fiieiidly sjiidor: slie eanic 
at ills c.ill; slis took e'lcr food fiom Ids linger, and well 
uud"rslood ids word of eommaml. In vain did j.ailers and 
soldieis try to deceive ids tiny eoiiipamon; slie would not 
obey their voices, and lefii-.eil lli“ lemjitmg liait from tin ir 
hand. Ifere, then, ypis not only an ear, Imt a. keen power 
of distinetion. The despised littie aiiiiiial listened with 
sweet alfoctmn. and knew how to disenmiriate lietween not 
niismiilar times ! .So was with tlio friend of tlic patriot 
Qiiariemere d'lyoinille, iilio ludd with captivity for the too 
.irdciil love of Ins comitry. He also had tamed wpidei'S, 
and tmigiit tiieiii to come at lits call. But tiie little 
creatures woio not (hily uselul to liiiii, ihut to tlic nation 
to wiiicli lie hi longed; for, wlieu tlie I'Tciieli iiiv.adcil 
IJollaiid, tlic prisoner iiiaujged to .send tliem a me.ssage 
tliat till miimUled and now impass.dile eountiy would soon 
lie fio.'.i'ii over, so tliat tliey woiiid he able to inarcli over 
tlie lec-lii'idged swamp? and lakes; tor .spiders, true hiU'O- 
inelers as tliey are, Inid taught limi to rciil, iu tlieir ijuecr 
habits, till si'.fiis 111 ajiproaehiiig winter. The fro’-.t came, 
and witll it ihe I'lem li ; Iloll.ind was taken, .'11111 the lucky 
jirnpliel set free. The .sjiider.s, alas! were forgotten.— jS/ruy 
/.coei-.v iht' linnh <>f Nuluro. 


e^tl 


AIAIIRI.VOES IN POltTIJCAE. 

Tlic laws present some curious features in respect to 
]i.ir('nt .ind cliild. The leuiales of I’ortiiguese families .are 
siilijec'.ed to a seclusion, tlie ligmiir of wliiell is with diffi- 
cidtv umierstood liy a foreigner. If, liowever, a lover c;m 
prodiieo eVicleiice of liiscJiaviiig entered into an engagement 
willi a girl, no iiuitter how young, lieiias tlie power to issue 
a pnii ess, iindei tiie autliority of the proper tribunal, hy 
w'ldcli, on till' simple pioof tliat it is the gill's wish also, lie 
may remove lier from tlic residence ot lier jiarents, to be 
impnnjuli'd — I'nlar em clrpnsito —uiiti!^ of jiropcr age for 
marriage. Tlie agents in forwarding such matters am 
usually elderly dames, of no occupation and little character ^ 
and so adroitly arc tlioso afi'airs sojnetiiiies managed, that 
tlie first intmiatiim received by the jiai'cpt is tlic Judge’s 
order A,o yield, jierhaps, an only child, to the custody of 
strangers; in ^ similar position t(> a ward of Chancery, 
alike away from tlie supposed vigilance of the law, and tbo 
real jirotection of a sorrowing parent, who, liaving no 
power to disinherit a disobedient child, has frequently the 
additional pang of feeling a conviction that such portion of 
liis divided propgrty as will fall to his child is likely to be, 
wasted in riot, or dissipated by tlte carelessr improyidenoe 
of a wortlilcss husband.— Ou-ai's //ere aili TAere m 
Portugal. 
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THE LITEEAKY LEVIATHAN. 

• 

■VViio has not lic.artl of tlip Rroat loviatlian of litoratiii* 
—the St I^omingan Marijuis de la Enillotcrio, the 
Algerian Jion-huntor, the proteetor of Ahd-el-Kader 
—who, for nearly twenty year?, prodWod dramas, 
romances, histories, tr.ivids, at the rate of forty 
volumes per annum, and whose career makes the list 
complete by being in itself a inosj instructive sermon ! 
Has ho not, in his own amusing Jiiwauliuje, told the 
world of the number of amanuenses he worked out 
in the course of twenty-four hours—of the relays of 
■couriers constantly employed spufring in liot haste 
with the manuscript productions of his fertile brain 
from his country-seat to the printing-offices of Varis 1 
T'et now, when the bubble has bu-st, when we know 
as an established and uncontrad., .ed -simply beeau.se 
uncontradietahle—fact, that not opo-twenti"fli of the 
works bearing th'5 words par Ali’.raitthc iJumns on their 
title-pages were written by that individual; and that 
the major jiart of even this sm.all minority are, without 
the slightest ackowlcdguient, cojiied, to a gXcatcr oi 
less extent, from the works of other authors, we are 
forced to infer, as Trinciilo did of Caliban, that the 
great leviathan is hut a very shallow monster after all. 

In an article which appeared .some j. irs since in 
the ikn ]h'u.i JSlomh’s, M. Uunias relates how he 

became a aut'ior. He was, he tells us, a 

clerk in the service’of the Duke of Orleans- afterwards 
King Louis-I’hilippe—at the humble sala.y of 1200 
francs a year, when on the oeeasion of an English 
theatrical coiniiany visiting I’aris, he first saw the 
plays of Shakspeare performed* Like a pAsonwl, 
had been bora blind—the simile is his own—and ^ 
whom, after arriving at the age of niauliood, sight 
by some miracle laid been given, Durans at once 
found himself in a new world, of which lie never 
previously hai’ tMe slightest idea. As the Italian 
peasant said wlien he first saw a picture: ‘I, too, will 
he a painter,’ so did Dumas exclaim when ho first 
saw Hamlet; ‘I, too, will be a dramatic author.’ Ills 
earlier essays, however, were* unsuccessful; but the 
occurrence of a great event soon opened Vp a pathway 
leading him to fame and fortune. The incmorahle 
three days of July 1830 effected a dramatic as well as 
a political revolution. Excited by the sanguinary 
contest, and wearied to satiety with the heavy dramas 
of Corneill^ and Eacine, patronised hy the Bourbon 
dynasty, the Parisian audiences were ripe for a more 
stimulating style of theatrical representation. The 
hour had arrived, and the man was not wanting. The 
Henry HI. of Dumas appearing about this period, 
carried Paris, as it were, by storm. The classical 


formalities of the old school sueeunibed ^t once to the 
rope-ladders, poisoned goblets, sti’letlo!., brigands, and 
exeeutioners of the new roinaiitie^ dr- .a. Christijne, 
an 1 < J> or two other 'JramaS^ of a similar romantic 
description, written hy'*M. Dumas, following in quick 
siieeessioii, were pul tipon the .stage with a pomp and 
circumstance previously unknown, evjjn in Paris, and 
were weleotned with rapturous apiJause bj'' crowded 
ihidienees. As mere acting pieces, these pl.ays are not 
del oil! of a certain degree of merit. (Iratifyirig the 
eye r.ather than the intellect, they display eonsiderahlc 
inventive faculty, keen perception of contrast, and 
decided knowledge of theatrical efl'eet; arresting the 
attention of tlu* auditor by surprise, and keeping his 
curiosity ever in siisiicnsc, without attempting to hold 
tlie mirror ii]) to ifature— 

To w.ikc' the soul bv tender stroke.? of .art, 

To raise the genius, or to ineinithc heart. 

The Parisian audiences, however, were satisfied with 
the quality of^the fare provided for their amusement, 

0 ; „ not with it.s quantity. Their aiipetitc increasing 
upon wl' il it fed upon, they demanded more. The 
managers were eager to take advantage of the new 
flood tiiat led so laqiidly to fortune ;*hut the demand 
exceeded the supply ; consequently, Messrs Anicet 
Bourgeois, A*ignsU‘ M^qnet, and others, were enlisted 
under the haimers of the'already famous Dumas, and i 
scores of jdaiss were thJs produced, jill hearing the 
name of tlie •" at chief. How the l.argo sum of 

niuuey paid %r these dranitis was divided among their 
authors, is a'^’cret of the uieJiei never yet revc.jied; 
hi it.i^l'nowii that Dumas had ’he lion’s share of the 
... . 1 , flr'i''Hll i.e i^iftotir. Ipd'cd, one of the best 
of this irowd c *irainas, hrdemoisdle <h Belle-Isle, 
M. DunOs’trailscribed in his own iTandw'riting, and 
sent the precious autography to ClirisUn^ queen- 
dowager ot ,3pain ; and her most Catliolic*Majesty 
sent hack, ii' reliyjn, the cordon of the Order of 
Isabella—an honour of wliielf .M. Dumas was most vain- 
gloriously proud, as his own wiitings amply tes.tify: 
yet MademniseUc <le Belk-Ish was not written by M. 
Duni IS at all, hut by one of his literary retainers, a 
young Pole, then struggling for a precarious existence 
in the Frcsch|metropolis, hut now Count ’Walewski, 
the distinguished statesman of the present Empire. 

But the worst has to be told. Few, ^ any, of the 
numerous ^amas bearing the name of Dumas, whether 
written by Inmself or liis assistants, are original, the 
fniuer part of them being made up, more or less, from 
the works of othhr writers. A% an instance, M. Damas, 
probably in gratitude to Shakspeare §)r rescuing him 
,f{om c^ramatic hlindncss, produced his ow» Htmkt, 
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which is merel]’’ a mutilated translation of the djNginal, 
with the questionably improvement, that the gholit, ap¬ 
pearing in the last yet, xestures llamlet to a long life' 
and undisputed possessicyr of the throne of DenmarJe I 
Numerous other rivholesale plagiarisms of a similar 
(H-scriptiQ)] were not suffered to ]>ass uniloticcd, and 
it is but fair ‘to M. Dumas tlllit we should here give 
his verj' characteristic reidj' to etlch charges: ‘It is 
not any pinii,’ ho says, ‘ but mankind, that invents. 
Every one, in his apponded Bea.«on, posse.ssing him¬ 
self,of the things known to his fathers,, turns* them 
over, peaces them 'in new combinations, and thus, 
having added certain particles to the sum of human 
happiness, is peacefully gathered to his sires. ’ After 
fiiost profanely quoting that God made man in His 
own image, to jirove the »ab 8 olutc impossibility of 
invention, Jify Dumas thus continues: ‘ This considera¬ 
tion it was that ‘made Shakspeare reply to the 
reproach of a stupid critic, that iic had taken mure 
tllkn one scene lie.dily,.froin a contemporary putlior: 
“It is a maiden wliotn 1 h*,ve withdrawn f/jiii bad 
, to introduce into good companv.” This it was that 
made Mohere say, with still rfiore naa-eie: “1 seize 
upon my own,.wherever I find it.” And Wiak.spcare 
and Moliere were both right; for the man of 
true genius nevui’ steals—lie conquers. Ho seizto 
a province—lie annexes it to his realms—it heeomes 
an intrinsic part of Ins empire; he pieopUs it v. illi his 
subjects, and rtttends over it liis sceiitre of gold. 1 
find myself compielied to speak in tins manner, because, 
far from receiving from certain critics the applause 
I merit, t|icy aecusc mo of plagiarism —they point 
me out as a tliief. I liave at least the reflection 
to console niy.self with, that iny enemies, like those 
who attacked iahukspeare and ilolii re, are s o obscure 
that memory will not preserve their names.’ 

With all due deference to M. Dumas, we are afraid 
that the anecdotes lie cites of Sliakspeare and Mohere 
militate against lus noii-kivciitive theory, as they 
really appear to lie proofs of at least his own powers 
of invention. IVe all know the old story of Alexander 
the Great and the robber—the plunderer of, kingdoms 
was a hero; the petty pilferer of a henroost, merely 
a thief. Surely,* Alexandre Dumas, tlie hero of we do 
not know how many huiidreu toliitiies, must have 
been thinking of his great •luiiicsiiky, of Maeedoii 
when lie penned tlie above, hues, fspint-riippcrs and 
mediums alone can inforip u.s how the shades of 
Shakspeare, Moliere, GotStlic, Scliillcr, TVotzelme, Tfope j 
de Vega, Calderon de la liareii, "Walter Scull, and | 
other departed celebrities, rejoice under I’le couquenng 
Bftt^tre of Dumas. Hut we can rea/iiy fancy liow 
wretched Jules Janin, H'illiam Tliaj'keray, Grauiirdc 
Chassagnac, and other living authors, nius*»fSef at tlie 
idea of being known 'only to ifosterity as the petty 
assailants of tit; united Shakspeart! and kftdicre of tlic 
nineteenth century I * 

It is,^ hinvever, by i'ts romances that M. Ifumas is 
best known in England, cither as an honest author, or, 
as he phrases it, a conqueror, 'fhe popularity of the 
dramas issued in his naiiTe soon made him one of the 
notorieties of Haris; and the proprietors of the Parisian 
journals being as anxious to have his productions in 
their columns as the people were to read them, from 
a dramatic author, M. Dumas became a Jeuil/ctoniit. 
To explain the term, it is necessary to observe tliat 
many, of the Parisian journals have A su|ipleraent to 
tli^ s/ie«f, carried on from page to page—and separated 
by a black iine from the political and miscellaneous 
matter—Exmtaining a few chapters of a romance, written 
lny thexoaifepi^ular writer the editor can procure. Most 
of the,j(!^|(binces bearing the name of Dumas were first 
pnhlw»«a in this-manner; and we may add, that it is a 
very remunerative mod 6 for the author, as the proprietor 
of the journal pays liberally for what the majority of 
his mibsAribers consider the most interesting pttt of his 


paper, ahd the author has the additional advantage of 
gaining by the separate publication of Ids work, in the 
book-form, after its completion in the feuilletons. 

The first romances of M. Dumas, published in 
fAlillftons, were La Salle H'Artnes, La Rose Kou^e, 
Jtvibeltde Bavaire, and Le Capitaine Paul. La Salle 
djilmes. is original; sp is Aa Hose Rovge, and a 
cl^irndng little tale to boot; but M. Dumas had 
previously published it in the book-form, under the 
title of Blriiirhe dc 'Beaulieu. Isabel de Bavaire is 
partly Vikcn from a forgotten story of the same name 
pubtSihed by ArnouU in 1821; and Lc Capitaine Paul 
is a veritable conquest and annexation of Cooper’s 
Pilot —Dumas coolly taking up the thread of tho 
Anierican novelist’s story, and, wherever he can find 
room, stringing on to it the fal.se sentimeuts and 
lliiiisy incidents of his own invention. 

Alexander the Great conquered the land, but the 
podt'rn Alexandre extended his domhiion over the 
deep. In IKK), M. Dumas published I'ic et Aventures 
t'l; .foliii Davi/s. This is an English nautical story, 
.and, ill our opinion, formed a reniarkable.»conqucst. 
Few English ‘landsmen, if any, could write a nautical 
storj-- ship-shape enough to pass muster among sea¬ 
faring men. Jjeaving Defoe out of the question, the 
best attempts of this description—7’/ie Cruise of the 
Mahji-, (Le.—were written by a clever compositor, who 
had had ijonic little ex’perieuee in a Leith smack ; but 
vlieii weighed m the nautical balance, these works 
wore iouiid sa'lly Avaiiliiig. What are v/e to think, 
then, of .1 Fivncl* landsman correctly depleting tlic 
feelings, habits, and nautical skill of an English sailor 
—describing the etiquette of an English ship-of-war, 
from the captain in’ lus regal state, on the saered 
weather-side of tlie quarter-deck, down to the lubberly 
loblolly-Lioy crawling in the lee-seuppers—detailing, 
what 18 teehnieiillj tenned, the sliipis duty, from the 
time the hands are turned out by the shrill whistle of 
the boatswain in the early uioriiiiig, till the hammocks 
are pfjKd down at seven b^-lls 1 It really is astonishing. 
The battle, storm, and wreck are also ably and nauti- 
caliy iepieted. But,* as worthy Dr I’nmrose said to 
that ingenious rogue, Mr denkins, have wo not heard 
all this befofe ? Is- not this battle-piece in Peter Simple., 
this storm in Aeic/ia Posteri Oil, we see it now—M. 
jliimas ha.T inerc!> been conquering Captain Marryat; 
iimulior ])roi nice, tho wide ocean itself, li^ ‘"..ilF!! to his 
golden, or rather gold-creating sceptllB*'*^' 

The public demand for the romances of M. Dumas 
soon oiiualied the previous run upon his dramas, and 
was met in a similar manner. A number of assistants 
were employed; and it is an indisputable fact, that by 
these ai.ustaiits wei^ written the very best of the 
rtmances which were git on to tlie world as the works 
of Alexandre Dumas. Among many others we may 
allude only to Georges, written by M. Mallefille; 
Pemande, by M. Auger; Cue Pdic de Regent, by M. 
Coualliaie; and Sgloanduc, by M. Maquet. These 
Works, however, were but little kmfwn out of France; 
it was Les T.ois Mousquetaires and Mo^ic Christo that 
gave Dumas a world-wide reputation, though he 
actually did not write a line of either of them. The 
Three Musketeers —wo jiso its English title, for it is 
well known by translations both in England and 
America—was written by M. Maquet. "W'e place tho 
word written in italics, for the w-ork is one of the very 
grossest of plagiarisms. Previous to tho historical 
romance coming into vogfue, what may be termed 
romantic biographies were tvritten, ifi-which the lives 
of real historical characters were treated in a romantic 
manner. One Gatien de Courtiltz, a writer of romantic 
biographies in the early part of the last century, hit 
upon tho very excellent subject of the life of M. 
d’Artagnan, from his departure when a poor lad from 
B^arn, his native place, to his, high elevation at the 
French court as captain of the royal musketeers, and 
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priine favourite of Cardinal Mazarin, and to his 
glorious death in the trench^ at tlie siege of Maestricht. 
Accordingly, in 1701, Courliltz published his Mhnoires* 
fie M. d’Artagnan —a rpmance, be it remcmbcri^, 
ftthnded on a real life—and introduced into the, work 
the flctitious characters Athos, Porthos, and Aranfis, 
their intrigues, duels, amoifs, drinking-bouts, <J(1 
gambling matches, since so well known to the rc». i.*ra 
of The Ihrec Musketeers. In fact, Maquet did not t-isk 
his invention for a single inciiAmt; he did not eicn 
alter the names of the leading characters; ht'njerelv 
modernised the style of part of the original J/f'/ao.’i'.'! 
But as the work of Courtiltz is not very rare—we 
have met with it on London book-stalls—Maquet, to' 
put his readers on a false scent, alludes in his preface 
to'the A/cOaoires, but in a light, careless maniuT, as if 
merely incidental to a more elaborate reference he 
makes to a certain manuscript life of a Count de la 
Pere, which he discovered in the Boyal labrary ii^ 
Paris. This manuscript has been sought for, hut in 
vain. It never had an existence, save in the ton 
cunning wiitid’s-eye of M. Maquet. .IJrohahly M. 
Diinias himself was imposed upon with respect to the 
originality of The Three Musketeers, for he never saw 
the work until it was printed. It appears that when 
M. Maquet was inaking it, he one^eveiiing supped with 
some hrother hfliuileiirs, and the conversation turning 
upon the book-manulaetory of M. Dumas, a friend 
asked Maquet why he did not write in liis own name. 

The reply w'as; ‘Moinsieiir Duipas jiays me more 
for my writin.gs than tlie puhlishcrs would.’ 

‘But,’ said another, ‘Monsieur Dumas alHiiiM 
re-writps, or at least corrects, tin' works written by 
others winch he issues as his own.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Maquet; 'a: ; .a a proof he does 
not, I will introduce into the iiiaiiuseriiit ot the work 
I am at pre.sen/; engaged upon ihe most awkward 
paragraph in the Preiii h language. 1 will repeat the 
vi'ord que sixteen times in live liii' and 1 will liet 
you a dozen of eliampagne that the whole sixteen will 
he found in the jirinted work.’ ^ 

The l)ct w.as taken, and M. Maquet won il. The 
sixteen repetitious of i/ue arc still extant m live lines 
of Lr.s’ 'J'lOts Moiisquetaties. 

Another laughable proot tli.at M. Dniii, i 1 d not read 
some of the works lieis.sned as Ins owui before they were 
priiitetl,’'i»/oU:id in Amnun/, written by M. ileiinee.’ 
AVhen .imeStn,'' as written, Meurice was a. new reiTuil 
in the noble army of authors headed 1 j Dumas. 
Wishing privately to flatter the gieat chief, „.id never | 
for a moment supposing that he would not read over I 
and expunge the words from the iiiaiiuscript, Meuric''. I 
ixi the work, holdly ealled upon Jhe Preneli Ikcadeiry 
to open its doors to the iiiiiuortal genius of Dumas. As ,1 
Dumas did not read the manusenpt, the words were 
not expunged; so, when Aiuuing came out, all Paris 
was iii laughter to find M. Dumas in his own work 
calling on the Academy to open its doors to liis own 
immortal gen'ui- ‘ 

To return to the Musketeers. Toe inenioirs of 
D’Artagnan were a rich mine for the Arm of Dumas 
& Co. By carefully spreading out the siiiallesl possible 
quantity of type over the greatest possible e-xttnt of 
paper, Les Trois Mousquetaires was stretched out to 
eight octavo volumes; then followed its siajiiel, 17ai;i! 
Ans Apres, written by Maquet, in leu volumes;’ then, 
as a sequel to the sequel, Le Viseoni de Idniqe.lonne, also 
by Maquet, in six volumes—all drawn from the same 
prolifle source. .Thus the three duodobilni) volumes of 
the original meramrs were transmuted into twenty-four 
octavo volufhes, by a wave of the golden sceptre of the 
great Dumas 1 

We now conio to The Count of Monte Christo, 
published in eighteen octavo volumes. The fl.st part 
of this popular work was written by a M. Fiorentino, 
the second part by M. Miiquet; yet peither is 


pgrfe^y original. The story of Morel is taken from 
a iiofel by Arnould, eutitlod Lm, Roue de la Fortune; 
aiijJ two of the liorriblo tragedies in the second part 
are merely copied from the published ardliivea of the 
Parisiiin police. Some Froiieh ci-fties assert, on apflj- 
rently very sufficient ejidence, that the,leading plot of 
Monte Christo, the imprisomncvit and escape of Dantes, 
liisaeeideiitnlly lieeoniing possessed of immense wealth, 
and unscrupulously using it to wreak a terrible ven^ 
geaiiee on Ids persecutors, may be found in an old 
.and o?l8cureJ3ernian romance. However this ma|i lie, 
wbetber conquered at first or second hand, Monte 
('hiisio ivas not written by Dumas, 

It must not bo supposed that M. Dumas confined 
conquests to rom.aiiees alone. In 183'.*, lie published a. 
traiislation of I*go Foscido’s .Taenpo Ortis. This work 
requires a word or two for itself, as it has never been 
tran.slated into Knglish—an honour, by the way, of 
which it is lift Tly^ndeserving. Ortis ' poor copy of 
a b id . jaJel. is merely an Italnm Wfrrer, who, niinglfiig 
a paSB,4nite love for as^eiietiffn lady with an ardent 
zeal for tlie lilierties ^of his native land, is so hewil-» 
deled by the twofold emotions of love and patriotism 
that he takes refuge in suicide. This vairk was strictly 
proscribed by the First Naiioleon; but, in spite of 
h^viTe penalties, and llie strenuous exertions of the 
police, lour iiil'enor translations of it were from time 
to time circulated among the ultra-republican party 
in J’ranee. In IKii'l, however, ivbeii bll the political 
interesi of the letters had evaporated, an excellent 
traiislalioii of Oitis was made by M. Gosselin, and 
openly published at I’aris. Ten years later, the trans- 
l.itioii of Dumas appeared in rather a curious form, 
for there was n(Ahiiig on the title-page to indicate 
tiial the \»ork was a translation; nor was the name of 
llie author, Kosi'olo, mentioned, the title-p.age being 
simple .Ituqiies Oilis, par Akuutdfi' Jjirnias. This 
hiiiililieilv oi title is o.xphiiiiod in the preface, written, 
oi at least signed, by M. Fiorentino, who asserts that 
‘' I'ly one mart ill Fiance could understand and trans- 
la’.■ (till'!.' Of eour.se, that man is Dumas, ‘who,’ to 
quote ;hv',|)Tel'aee again, ‘has placed himself on a level 
with Foscolo; and, in all .iustice, Ortis liclongs to 
Dumas; it is at once his conquest ^nd his heritage.’ 
Now, this oiitr.q'eous puli', though undesignedly so, is 
actually the k.i-t.Test rtf irony ; for tins conquest and 
heritage, by tee only man iii Franeo capable of trnns- 




laliiig and understanding She original, i.s stolen, ! 


;Imo3t 

The 


... a" 

i.ord for word, iioni the translation by SrossqlinP 
iheft h.is i.eei, ully exjio.sed by JM. Querard in his 
iSu/ic‘c/’erii s A/tr/(;irc.s, he ;il,icing parts of Gosselin’s 
.raiisiatioii . b\ .side with the s.aiiie portions i^im 
18 ,?. 

■Von't he Hi lir .'s' we did n' ' admit that some of 
t'le ro.ii. ..‘c.s ai ^ wrilteii ■’liy iVl. Dumas, possess, 
like his_i!Jamas, k certain degree rtil merit. His 
sketehes'', . e vivid, hut more remarkably for effect 
than ii-obab ‘y, and Ins coniiinntions evei^diaplay 
more taste 1 nan originality of eoneeplion. Ho groups 
artistically i.l all(»'S coarse contrasts of light and 
shade; wi’ile .ill tiirmigli his*writings can bo observed 
a greater hastiness wf execution than accuracy of detail. 
Any work hearing his name that exhibits evidenbe of 
rcsea '‘h, investig »on, or reflection, may be safely set 
down < not written by him. One would^8up|K)se such 
a writer unfitted to shine as a historian; but his friends 
as.sert that ki ilat respect he is fully equal to Chateau- 
hnanil and Thierry; and, curiously enough; his assail¬ 
ants arc forced to concur in the same opinion. 'This 
seeming ansmaly can easily be explained. In Gauk tt 
France, wr'tfon by Dumas, there are ,just 400 pagn 
t|iki'ft wh .desale from the Etudes ffistoriques of Chkteati- 
briand, aud thi^ Lettres sar VUistoire de Francs of 
Thierry I It is to be hoped Ifiat M. Dumas is not so 
niigrateful as Donatus, the saintly plrtgiarist of yore, 
iio us|d to exclaim; ‘ Let them be excoGantunl^ted 
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and accuncd who hare written our good thingiKbQfojre 

iiaJ’ < 

A detailed notice of the numerous works writjen 
and otherwise inanufactHrod by and for M. Dumas, 
would require a voltfme. No field of iiterature did he 
Iwve untiUedand truly his harvests wcrd abundant. 
Lawsuits that would have rhined any other man, 
served ihorely as advertisements Id keep tills llarnum 
of literature before the public. One of tlieso lawsuits, 
being ratlier characteristic of Freneli ideas, is wortliy 
of mpre particular notiee. In La JJame MorAoreau, 
one of the Dumas romances, rcall}' written by himself, 
he depicted Francois d’JCspinay, a courtier in the reign 
of Henry III., iu no flattering eolours ; and tiie Marquis 
fffispinay, a doseondant of tlie above-named Fran<;ois, 
actually, in tlic ninetecntli csnturj’, brouglit an aetion 
against tlie ^omaiicist for defaming the eharacter of 
an ancestor who livi'd in tlie sixteenth! Fortunately 
for Dumas, liis view of tlie eourK’er’s character W!i.s 
supported by liistory, a*d, consequently, lie gained tlic 
suit. The Cliateau (ST MoiiV Cliristo, of \i/iicli an 
(account lately appeared iu tliis .Journal, was another 
advertisement—a gigantic ])ull' direct; so were tlie 
lion-killing feaVi iu Algeri.i, tlio visit to the brigands 
of the Sierra Moren.i, and tlu' Iiost of otlier wonderful 
adventures so unlilce any tliat other persons liad evA- 
met witli, and in all of whieli every person and 
circumstance coinhined for the one ])uvpose only of 
glorifying and Soing honour to tlie immortal genius 
of Dumas. All this prolonged JanJitrc of egotistical 
braggadocio lias, by tliosc wlio were before tlic curtain, 
been ascribed to inordinate vanity ; ivliile tliose beliiml 
the scenes know it to he merely mi exercise of wliai 
an old book terms the pleasant art «C nioney-ciiteliiiig. 
Is Professor Drugaway vain of ids jiills, tliiiilt ye? AVe 
opine not. He puffs tlicra, and tliey ]ia 3 - liiiii well for 
the puffing. So •did tlie liooks issued by M. Dumas. 
Their sale w'as immense, tlieir number was legion, and 
tlieir prices were Iiigh. To piircliase a coiiiplete set of 
hU works would, in 1848, liave requirsil upwards of 
L.63 sterling! 

For n long period, squili, satiic, and enjieisin fell 
harmless against tlie brazen walls of tlie great temple 
of litcrarj’ iiumbug erected Ijy M. Dumas. Notliiiig 
less tlian a revolution could ovei tlirow il, and .st last 
a revolution did. M. Dumas iia longer jesides iu tlie 
ChMeau of Monte (llinsto, but, ns tlic Napoleon of 
literature, it is said lie tq^ins ins present llelgian 
residence St Helena! • 

Space lias permitted us to notice only a few of tlic 
more striking points of this reiiiark.ablc j^hapter in the 
history of literary deception. As our jAlthoritics, and 
a clue to those wlio maj' wisli to legrn more, we refi r 
the reader to tlic work of M. Qwerard, alrAW^ quoted 
—to the yahri(pie ile*‘Jtovi(ins, fjuison A. Jhiuias tl 
Compagnk, of BCigene de Mirccourt*; and to A Icxatuh e 
Dumas D€v^iM, said to be written by ]\1. (fliassagnac. 

MISTAKES ABOUT SNAKES. 

It is wonderful how niRny popular delusions exist 
about snakes, wliat marvellous glories are told of 
them, and how readily they find believers. 

It is generally supposed tliat they have sucli a taste 
fjor music as^to leave their liiding-places at tlie sound 
of the snake-charmer’s uncouth instrument; that they' 
like a warm berth, and are in the liabi, ofi ensconcing 
themselves under a pillow or part of a lady’s dress ; 
that they are partial to milk, portion of whicli 

idatSed neax is_ sufficient to allure them from the most 
detira]^U^sting-place-, and that there is some herb 
an iB|fi|i^le remedy for their bite, only known to>tlieir 
enemy, the mungoose, who cures himself 
it when wounded in one of those encounters 
^(^i^.ocour so frequently between them. The fallacy 
"ASijim last has been (atisfitctorily proved by trying t^e 


cxpcrimAit of shutting up a mungoose and a poison¬ 
ous snake in the same roote. After 4 pme delay, the 
'mungoose killed the snaki, and appeared none the 
worse fur it. Now, as it is improbable tliat the animal 
kept j,ny of tlie concentrated essence of this wonderftil 
li^b lAout liim, and as ho certainly could not go 
aliroad to seek it, we^f can only conclude that he 
pinscsscd dexterity enough to avoid tiie bite of his 
antagonist, and thus came off scathless and victorious. 

As to their fondneiss for quartering themselves in 
warm lacalities, it is only in an uncongenial climate 
that they nestle in blankets or betake themselves to 
oUier such unwonted luxuries. In their own country, 
' they' prefer a tuft of moist grass or a ruined buirding. 
Wlieii tliey' pay you a domestic visit, they seem to like 
tile biitiiiiig-rooin witli its cool jars, better than any 
oilier part of the Jiousc, and are fond of lounging 
behind any' door wliieli is rarely opened, or in a liox 
jilaceh near tlie wall; or, in fact, in any place that is 
quiet, cool, and dark. The statement tliat music is 
arlished by tlic snake-tribe lias obtained general belief; 
yet 1 feel convinced tliat it is greatly exaggerated, if 
not wlioUy 'untrue. As to the snake-cliarmers cap¬ 
turing tliem by means of music—if sucii a term can 
lie aiiplied to tlie abominably discordant sounds tliey 
produce—with equal trutli might it be said tliat Mr 
Anderson’s niagic-w^d produces the startling effects 
we witness in liis oxliibitions, or that ‘liocus poeus’ or 
‘ liey presto ’ possess miraculous powers when uttered 
by certain individuals. The wliole thing is a delusion. 

Tlie snako-eliariliers of India are a very low caste, 
w lio lead a vagabond life, and cat wluitever tliey can 
obtain with least trouble, totally disregarding conven¬ 
tional prejudices on ‘ilie subject. Rats and jackals 
arc considered dainties; and an animal having died 
from disease, insteail of unfitting it for food, only gives 
it additional piquancy in tlieir eygs. I never saw 
tliciii engaged in any industrial cniploynient except 
making rojies, wliieli, bpsldes juggling and snake- 
cbiiriiAiig, lorms their ostensible means of liveli- 
liood. They are not averse, however, to increase tlieir 
piiviile la'i-ourees by^ thieving, or any otlier roguery 
when opportunity offers. Their women are strapping 
Aiiiazoiis, w’ltli iiii'h voieos and low morals. On one 
oec.isioii, niHrebiii:; in command of a small detncli- 
iiient. 1 fouiiil, uii arriving at the only' eneainpiiig- 
grouml for some iiiilos, that it was occupiwi iyrfparty 
of these jicople. I sent for the liStit^iire.i, and was 
surprised at a woman making her .appearance instead. 
Kiiov. mg their thievish propensities, 1 politely told tlie 
lady the ground was only large enough for one camp; 
whereon she coolly observed, that if such was the case, 

1 had hitler niovo (^n and leave them tlie place to 
tVemsclves. 1 gave a categorical rejoinder—first, tliat 
the ground had been cleared by the sircar (government) 
for their own troops ; secondly', that I had orders to 
halt there that day, and meant to obey them; and 
thirdly and lastly, that if they did not clear out bag 
and baggage instanter, I would sav(^ them the trouble, 
and deposit tlieir traps in tlie adjacent nullah. The 
fair cliarnier retired; but, while doing so, she Imrled 
at me her Parthian arrows in tlie form of evil wishes 
and abusive epitlicts. ,The virago never once paused 
for breath, or hesitated for a word, but poured fprtli 
an uninterrupted volley of slang, compared with wnicli 
tile choicest Billingsgate would seem a complimentary 
address. Seeing tliat resistance was useless, however, 
she called tlie other women; they caught and accoutered 
their iialf-starwed, vicioiis-looking tattoos, struck tents, 
packed up everything, and tlien mounted their steeds 
en cavalier. During tliis scene, the m»n sat and 
smoked, seeming to regard their proceedings as a 
matter of course, and rendering no assistance what¬ 
ever. As soon as the party were in oiarching-ordw, 
the pipes were transferred to tjie fair equestriani^ knd 
the men trudged on, leaving them to follow at leisure, 
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which they did—alternately smoking and‘scolding, of wl^h the most common are the cobra da capello and 
until tlie jungle hid them ^m us. the IRirait; the latter is beautifully marked with black 


until tire jungle hid them ^m us. 

The men alone practise the snake-charming trick,^ 
and are generally taiL loose-limbed, hard-featuiyd 
fellows, dressed in coarae salmon-coloured garpients. 
They go about cantonments playing on thei> singu¬ 
larly unmusical instrument,* which emits a so-ipd 
something like what boys make out of oat stehis, 
called a jokawn in Ireland, only twice as harsli, ami 


the iRirait; the latter is hoautif^lly marked with black 
and l)rown spots, and seldom exceeds twenty inches or 
two feet in length ;’but its small size only adds to the 
danger, by rendering it so dilTicutt to be seen. Some 
people as^rt that no hitc would prove fatal if fijo 
proper remedies were applied inimcdiatoly. 

The most sueceSsful treatment seems to b4 sucking 
and cleansing tlie wound at niiee, adniinisteriijg repeated 


ten times as loud. I was sitting one iiioniinj', in ] doses of cow r/e/nre, or if that is not at liand, brandy or 
the veranda of a friend’s bungalow, when* onr of i otlicr^stiimiliints ; also keeping tluj patient in constant 
those men, attended by a boy, came up, and .n'tcr exerrise, and jireventing Ids giving way to tlie drnwsi- 


making salam, requested permission to try ids skill 
in discovering snakes in the comiiouiid. My friend* 
told 1 dm that lie liad been several raontbs residing 
there, and bad never seen one; however, at the 
earnest request of some ladies lately arrived from 
England, tlie man was told to try if he eould find 
any. Making another salani, he started olf. and ucgaji 
playing and strolling about the- compound, stopping 


ness wldeli always comes on as soon ns the virus lias 
bad time to eirenlale in the system. The natives have 
many remedies, some of which appear very absu?!!; 
lint they answer the required purpose, as very few 
deaths occur amongst thorn from tin's caqse. The most 
popular cure is the ‘zuliur mohra*’ e - poison antidote. 

It IS a small slode, resembling in size i;ni aiipcaranco 
that I'antine luxury called a*‘buft's-eye ’ after it ^iiis 


occasionally as if to look about liini. After a short been lilid for .some tiejb in tlfr hand of a dirty child, 
time he returned, saying ho felt sure a.ijpake wa.s in It is stated to he found in the stomach of a toad, and 
or near the sheep-house. Tliis was exactly in tlie brought from the neighbourhood of Bokhara. Perhaps, 
opposite direction from the spot from whieli he had had Sbakspeare ever lieard an inkling of this, he would 
set out, and tliither wo all went in a body, 'i'he bouse have made .i cliaiigc in ids simile for adversit 3 ’-, and 
was quite empty, all the sheep bjing out grazing, and fUaeed the ‘precious jewel,’ which ‘the toad, ugly and 


we followed tlie snake-charmer in, who moved about I venomous, wears,’ in another part of liis body. 


inside as if uncertain wliieh way to turn,, lie then 
ceased playing, and addressed the snake-tribe, e.alhng 
them his father and mother, the Ijglit of his life, the 
patrons of liis caste; tliat ho would never hurt them. 


I saw the zuliiir molira tried opce by a bheesteo, 
who was bitten in tlie groat toe. ’'riie stone was 
merely moistened in water, and bound on the foot, a 
little above the wound, by a strip of linen. I laughed 


or let any one else do so; be would only keep tbom j at the remedy, and ofl'ered the man v<w df luce, which 


tliroo days, feed lliem well, ami then release them 
far awa.v in tlic jungle. Tliis fa 'c continued for a 
while, when he stopped opposii a ’mall hole in the 
mnd-w.all about the size of a shilling, in Miieli he 
inserted ids finf,er, and palling oul a piece of the 
mud, disclosed a snake about two feet long <-oiled np 
inside. This ho took out tnd liae lied, tied it round 
Ills neck, and let it bite liks li and, pretending it gav<' I 
him great pain. , 


be refused. Next da_v, liow-ever, lie was as well as 
ever; .so we ninsf conclude that either tlie snake was 
not poisdtinus, or that there is more in the .antidote 
tli.in one would suppose. On anoibcr occasion, I saw 
niy gardener liitleii in the heel hf a scorpion; the 
pain was .so intense that the ni.an dropped a.s if shot. 
The onl_y remedy he used was forming a circle round 
the instep with biitler-niilk and chunani, and getting a 
llralimin to bless it. This occurred in the evening. 


'I'ho man produced a blue bag, into wliich the snake about si. ,set; and next morning, at gun-fire, tlie man 
glided as if accustomed to it. This, and there being no was working in the garden, none the w'orse for the sting. 


marks of bites on the man's hands, eoufiiinei' me in tlie 
belief that tlie snake was a tame one, . .1 ’ I told him 


Had a European received the same ifijury, and treated 
it Ki t iitidutn ■irir:,i, he would iirobablj’ have been laid np 


so; vlV'-'l* denied indignantly, saying it was very ! fora week. * • 

poisoiio'i.Sij^'ind !,ieggcd fur a small present and hi;- 'I’he Hindoos relate countless anecdotes and tradi- 
disiiiisbal. tions of snaki s. One spiwics. called tlie dhamiii, which 

Tins wo refused, saying we would 1 .st test his is iiearlj'black. Piid grows t‘eight or bine feet long, is 


trutli by letting tbo snake bite a fowl; and if it ilied in sabl to he iioi- n-ms onl^' on a Sunday. Another kind 
a sliort time, he should get wliat he asked; otherwise, I is .supposeij A, utlaelc none but women: jirobably its 
wo would kill tlic snake, and tliriist liim out as an | anteced uit i^the incteinpsychosis was n disappowted 
impostor. In vain lie protested »-we were iftxorabi A er^.w! ') thus .revenges liirnse:!' on tbo sex.— N. B. 
the fowl was brought, and we told liim to proeeM- _ d, bulbs'are 'vfeeSly haniilC' Vishnu, the second 
when, finding there was no ot'ier resource, lie made person .1 the li ..* 0 'rrinit 3 ,*is said to repose on an 
a clean breast of it, confessed that the snake was a enorrao’-^s •crpeiit,* the fortunate posHessor of a thou- 
tame one with the fangs extracted, and that it had sand beiiM.s, one ol nliieli sujiports the |vorUl. One 
been placed in the sheep-Iiousc by liis boy whilst lie liohday is t apart for tlio Worsliip of se^ients, an 
was pretendh t to look in another direction; and immense number of whieli inliabit the regions under 
finally begged us not to deprive a poor man of the the earth .i comixiiiy with some congenial souls in 
means of earning his brc.ad, 113 ’' destroying tlie snake, the sliape ol liydnis .and tlrngons. The sun never 
As we had obtained what we wanted—niimoly, satisfied shines there, but it is lit up with innumerable precious 
ourselves on the subject, wo dismissed liiiii Vritli a stones of groat value and brilliancy, 
handful of pice, noway abashed at the detection of his l: at niarvelloas stories of these reptiles are not 
imposture. contii.ed to natives alone, tho following anecdote will 

The different varieties of snakes are almost in- testify, whieli w'as narrated by a gallant and veracious 
nitmerqble. In our Ilindustaneo dictionary, I find ftcld-offleel*, kilown in the far East by the sobriquet of 
Ibrty-five different words signifying serpent or snake, Colonel Liebig:— 

and of cours® many must be oniifted in a work ‘ I was walking in my veranda ono evening when I 
of the kin,d,.ftora which some idea may bo formed of observed » snake gliding along the walk and makirig 
the great nfimber of different species that exist. Of for his hole in the opposite bank; ' I looked about for 
these, tlje greater number are altogether innocuous; ^ sJvitcii or whip, but nothing of the kind was within 
Qther^ ktigbtly poisonous—tliat is to say, tlieir bite reach. A moment more, and he would have escaped, 
would be attended with some pain and inflammation, when, actuated by a sudden impulse, I seized hifii By 
but not fatal'consequences, except to the smaller class the tMl just as iie was entering his’hole, and threw 
of animals. Comparatively few species are deadly,! ^im lack several yards, shouting to the sdimiilis to 





bring a stick to despatch him. Tlfey M'ere fcet/ or 
stupid; not a soul apoeared to hear me. ThoVnuke 
picked himself up, and began wriggling back towards 
his domiciles Growing gxcited, T seized a coniilc# of 
stones, and pelted them at him; both shots told, for 
oife went ^through the window, and anotll r killed a 
pet bantam. .Again he approai^ied the hole, and again 
I jerked‘him back as before. The confounded servants 
either could not or would not hear ino; and as ho drew 
near his Iiole for the third time, 1 prepared to repeat 
my former experiment, hut tlie rascal had grown too 
knowing for mo tW.s time; he deliberately turned 
round and entered tlie hole tail-fureinost—not only 
this, but lie had the impudence to slick out his tongue 
st'me just before his head disappeared 1 ’ 

Our readers will perceive,by this true slory that 
the serpent has lost none of the subtlety he possessed 
in olden times ; they may, however, rely upon it, that 
if they ever meet one, lie will bo quite us iinxious to 
past conip.any as tlscmsglves. Tliere may he fear, hut 
tliere can be no d.anger;unless«you tread on thjjfreptile, 
jor otherwise injure it. Tlic best way to destroy it is 
to get quietly• alongside, and gi'v’e it a smart tap on 
tlie back with a riding-whip or pli.aut switch—a very 
slight blow will dislocate tbo vertebra, and then the 
enemy is at your merej'. Many, however, escaii^ 
owing to the objection all high-caste Hindoos h.avc 
to killing them; particularly if they have bitten any 
ope, as they coasidor that killing the snake in that 
COSO signs the death-warrant of the person bitten. To 
such an extent does this prejudice go, that 1 once saw 
a petition sent into the magistrate’s court by a Hindoo 
widow, who' accused a certain Mussulman trooper of 
having c.<iu8ed the death of her liusiiand, by killing a 
snake immediately after it had bitten thetdeeeased. 
It is needless to say that the niapstrate’s verdict was : 

‘ Sarved him riglifc’ 

That the snake may be lured from his hole by 
placing a vessel of milk near the siiot, cannot be true; 
as, when living in a country where tfiesc reptiles 
abounded, 1 never found one near where milk was 
usually kept; and even had it been otherwis^, 1 w'ould 
liave acquitted him of thievish intentions, as the truth 
is, the ophidia never drink. 

I have thus endeavoured to confute some of the 
false stories commonly told a%l believjd about the 
genus Coluber, who are, I consider, m many respects 
a much vilified and misrepresented race. In olden 
times tliey were better Ifciown and apjireciated, when 
the serpent was the eompanion of Ksculapius and the 
embiem of convalescence. / 

__A_ 

THE PAINTER ANV hVs I«CV*IE. 


A FLEMISH STOI^r. 


My father was a trader and distiller at Sclii#Jam, on 
the Maas. 'Without l^ing wealthy, wc enjoyed the 
means of procuring every social comfort. We gave 
and received visits from a few friends; we went 
occasionally to the theatve; ana my father had iiis 
tulip-garden and summer-house aj a little distance 
from Schiedam, on the banks of the canal which con¬ 
nects the town with the river. 

But my father and, mother, whose only child I was, 
(dierished oneMream of ambition, in wliicli, fortunately, 
my own tastes led me to participate: tl|ey jvanted me 
to become a, painter. ‘ Let me but see a picture by 
Erfoiz Linden in the gallery at^iotterdam,’ said my 
'father, I shall die happy.’ at foujtcen years 
of agtt'lJJifM removed from school, and placed in the 
cIm^ Measer Kesler, air, artist living at Delft. 
Bit* I made auch progress, that by,the time I half 

f iShed my nineteenth* birthday, I jvas transferred 
the atelier oftHans van Roos, a descendant of the 
Jpaebrated family of that name. Tan Roos nc^ 


more tlmn thirty-eight or forty, and had already 
acquired a considerable reputatiim as a painter of 
'^.portraits and sacred subjects. There was an altar- 
piece of his in ond Of our finest churches ; his works 
iitd occupied the place of‘Honour for the last six 
ywirs* ft the annual exhibition; and for portraiture 
h(| numbered among his^ patrons most of the wealthy 
inlrehants and burgomasters of the city. Indeed, there 
could be no question that my master was rapidly 
acquiring a fortune cq|ial to his popularity. 

Still, Jie was not a cheerful man. It was whispered 
by tllti pupils that he had met with a disappointment 
early in life—that he had loved, was accepted, and, on 
tlio eve of m.arriage, was rejected by tlie lady for a 
more wealthy suitor. The story, however, was founded 
merely on conjecture, if not originating in pure fable; 
for no one in Rotterdam knew the history of his youth. 
Ho came from Friesland, in the north of Holland, when 
a vefy young, man; ho had always been the same 
gloomy, pallid, labour-loving citizen. He was a rigid 
Galvinist; he was sparing of domestic expenditure, 
and liberal to the poor: this every one couW tell you, 
and no one knew more. 

The number of his pupils was limited to six. Ho 
kept us continually at work, and scarcely permitted 
us to exchange a word with each other during the 
day. Standing ther# among us so silently, with the 
light from above shining down upon his pallid face, 
and, contrasting willi the sombre folds of his long blar.k 
dressiiig-goivn, he looked almost like some stern old 
picture himself. 'JV tell the truth, we W'cre all afraid 
of him ; not that he was harsh, not that lie assumed 
nny^ overhearing aiithorily: on tlie contrary, he was 
stately, silent, and frigidly polite; and that was far 
more impre.s.sive. None of us resided in his house, for 
he lived ki tlie deepest seelusion. I had a second floor 
ill a neighbouring street, and two of lij,y fellow-students 
occuiiied rooms in the same liousi*. We used to meet 
at night in eaeh other’s chpnibcrs, and make excursions 
to t)ie‘exhibitions and theatres; and sonietime.s, on a 
summer's evening, we woufd hire a pleasure-boat, luid 
row fi. r a mile or two*down the river. Wc wore merry 
enough then, .and not quite so silent, 1 promise you, 
.as ill tlie gloSmj studio of llaus van Roos. 

In the meantime, 1 was ambitious and anxious to 
glean every henelil from niy master’s instructions. I 
improved rapidly, and my paintings sy-;.^3fcolled 
those of the otlier five. My taste HW*liol'incline to 
sacred siihjoets, like that of Van Roos, but ratlier to 
the familiar rural stylo of JJerghem and Paul Potter. 
It was my great delight to wander along the rich 
pasture-lands, to watch the amber sunset, the herds 
going h««.ie to the dairy, the lazy wind-mills, and the 
c4aii clear waters of fiie canals, scarcely ruffled by the 
passage of the public treckschvi/L* lu depicting scenes 
of tliis nature— 

The slow canal, the yellow-blossomed vale, 

The willow-tufted bank, the gliding sail— 

I was singularly fortunate. My master never praised 
me by word or look; but when ipy father came up one 
day from Schiedam to visit me, he drew him aside and 
told hwn, in a voice inatvliblo to the rest, that ‘ Messer 
Franz would be a credit to the profession;’ which 
delighted the good distiller, that he straightway took 
me out with him for the day, and, after giving mo 
fifteen gold pieces as a testimony of his satisfaction, 
took me to dine with his friend the burgomaster, 
Von Gael. It was an eventful visit for me. On tliat 
evening I first learned to lovo. .' 

Few people, I think, would at tliat time have denied 
the personal attractions of Gertrude von Gael; yet I do 
not know that it was so much her features as her soft 
voice and gentle womanly grace that so completely 
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of the founder. To tl’us spot, my eye# were 
turned as 1 entered the door. Was I dreaminjsl X 
stood still—I turned not and cold by turns—I ran 
forward. It »ra8 no delusjpn ! Thdre was my pictufe, 
my own picture, in ots little modest frame, installed 
in Vlie chi^ place of all the gallery! Andf.Iiere, too, 
was the official' card stuck in*'tlie corner, with the 
words, ‘Prize Paintino,’ printed'in shining gold 
letters in {jlie middle! I ran down the staircase and 
bouglit a catalogue, that mj; eyes might be gladdened 
by tlw confirmation oi' tliis joy; and Jliere, osurc 
enough, was printed Vit tlic commencement: ‘ Annuai. 
Prize Paiktino— View in liotienlam. No. 127 —Franz 
Linden.’ I could liave wept for delight. 1 was never 
tirtia of looking at my picture: I walked from one sid^ 
to the.other—1 retreated—T advanced closer to it—I 
looked at it in every possible liglit, and forgot all but 
my happiness. 

‘A very cliprming little paintiuift sir,’ said a voice 
at iffy elbow. « j 

It was an elderly gcsstlcni.t^, witli gold sjjilHaclcs 
I and an umbrella. I coloured up,^and said falteringly: 

I ‘ Do you think so ? ’ ‘ 

‘I do, sir,’ sjid tlio old gentleman. ‘I am an 
amateur—I am very fond of pictures. I presume tliat 
you are also an admirer of art V ’ ‘ 

I bowed. 

‘Very nice little painting indeed ; ve—ry nice,’ he 
continued, as he «.iped ins glasses, and adjusted them 
with the air of a connoisseur. ‘Water mtv liquid, 
colours pure, sky transparent, perspective adniiralile. 

I '11 buy it.’ . 

‘Will you?’ I exclaimed joyfully. ‘Ob, thank 
you, sir ! ’ * 

‘ Oil,’ said the old gentleman, turning suddenly u])Oii 
me and .smiling kindly, ‘ so you are the artist, are 
you? Happy to* make jour aequaintaiiee, :Hesser 
Linden. You are a very young in.ati to paint sueli a 
picture as tliat. I congratulate j on, sir; and—I 11 
buy it.’ ‘ 

So we exchanged cards, .shook hands, and became 
the best friends in the world. 1 was bunvug willi 
imi>atienee to see G<‘rtrude, and tell her all iiiy good- 
fortune ; but my \iow' jiatroii took niy arm, and said 
that lie must make the tour of the rooms in my 
company ; and I was even foi'i odsto eompl|-'. 

We stopped before a large painting tliat occupied the 
next best situation to mine: it w as my master’s work, 
tlie Conversion tif St I’auV Wliile wo were admiring 
it, and I was telling liim of my .studies in the atelier 
of the painter, a man started from bJire us, and 
glided away, but not before 1 liad recof^sed tlie pale 
countenance of Van Iloos. Tliere wes soinetbiug in 
the expression of his face tliat skoeked me, ^biiielliing 
that stopped my breath !ind made’me sbudder. Wliat 
was it ? I scarAly knew ; but the 'glare <».' bis dark 
eyes and tl^* quivering passion of bis lip liauiited 
me for tb" rest of tlieaJny, and came back again in 
my dreams. I said notliing of it to Gertrude that 
afternoon, but it liad soliered my iwptiirous exultation 
most efl'octually. I positively dreaded, the next day, 
to return to tlie studio; but, to my serprise, rny master 
received me as he never liad received me before. He 
advanced, and extended liis hand to me. 

‘Welcome, franz Linden,’ lie said smiling; ‘I am 
proud to call you my pupil.’ 

The hand was cold—the voice was liaiWi-* tlie smile 
' was passionless. My comiianions crowded round and 
congratulated me; and in the warm tones of their 
young; cheerful voices, and the close iiressure of their 
ffiendly hands, I forgot all that had pained me in the 
caUfiu^t'of Van lioos. * , 

.. Not long after this event, Gertrudu’s father desired 
I ttf have her portrait painted—to console him for her 

[ absence, he said#when I should be so wickodias to 
S her'away from him. I recommended nfy ol(^ 


master, whose tutelage I had recently left; and Van 
Iloos was summdned to fudfll a task that I would 
V’ladly have performed; but portraiture was not my 
line. I could paint a sleek, spotted milch cow, or a 
dr6ve of siiecp, far better than' the fair skin and golden 
cuifls o'fAny darling Gertrude. 

She could not endure the artist from the first. In 
vain I reasoned with and strove to persuade lier—all 
was of no use; and .she used to s.iy, at the end of every 
such conversation, tliiV. slie wished the portrait were 
finished,*and tliat she could no more help disliking 
liiiii ttlan—th.an slie could help loving me. So our 
arguments always ended with a kiss. 

( But tins portrait took long time. V.an Roos was in 
general a rapid painter; yet Gertrade’s likeness pro- 
grcs.sed at a very slow pace, and, like Penelope’s web, 
seemed never to be completed. One morning I hap¬ 
pened to lie ill tlie room—a rare event at that time, for 
TjWas'liarJ at work upon my new landscape; and I 
was struck liy tlie change that liad come over my late 
imstcr. He seemed to be no longer the same man. 
'I'liere was a \iglit ill liis eye, and a vibratisia in his 
voice, that I 'liad never observed before; and when he 
rose to take leave, tlierc was a studied courtesy in his 
bow and manner tliat took me quite by surprise. 

Sti.'i, I never siis^jeeted the truth, and still the 
portrait was as far as ever from being finislied. 

It all eapie out at last; and one morning Hans van 
Rous made a formal oiler of liis hand and heart: of 
course lie was iinmejliatelj’ refused. 

‘ But as kindly as v as possible, dear Franz,’ she said, 
wlien slie told me in the evening; ‘ because lie is your 
friend, and because liy seemed to feel it so dcexily. 
And—and you don’t Icnow liow dreadfully white lie 
tiiriiod, and bow lie tried to restrain hi.s te.irs. 1 
pitied liinf, Franz ; .md, iudeoil, 1 ivas very sorry.’ And 
the gentle creature could scarcely kee^ from weeping 
herself as she told me. 

I did not see Van Roos <for some mouths after this 
iliselosurc; at last X met Imv accidentally one morning 
in front of tlie stadtliojise, and, to my surjiriso, for tlie 
second time in bis I fe, bo held nut his liarid. 

‘ A good day to \ on, Me.saer l..inden,’ said he. ‘ I bear 
that you are on tli.' iiigli road to fame and fortune.’ 

‘ I have been ry prosiicrou.s. Messer van Roos,’ I 
repl'od, taking the iirofi'erc-d liaud—‘more progpgfous, 
pciiiajis, th.aii my merits deserve. T ^ever^jjfr^t tliat 
X ow’e my present proficiency to the liours spent in 
your atelier.’ 

A peculiar expression flitted over liis face. 

‘if 1 tliougliL tliat,’ said he liastiiy, ‘X—I should 
esteem mysidf particularly happy.’ 

There ^.‘as so odd* a difference in the way in 
wig'll )io uttered llie beginning and end of tliis sen- 
ti'nee—so much hurry and passion in the first half, 
siicii deliber.ate politeness in the last, that T started 
and looked him full Jii tlie face: he was as smiling 
and impciietraldc as a marble statue.^ <■ 

‘ I, too, liave been fortunate,’ he said, after a. 
iiumicnt’s pause. ‘ Have you seen the new church 
hately built near the east end of the Haring-vliet ? ’ 

I reiilied that I imd observed it in passing, but had 
not been inside. ' 

‘1 have been intrusted,’ lie said, ‘witli the superin¬ 
tendence of the interior decor.ations. My “ Conversion 
of St Paul” is imrchased for the altar-piece, and I am 
now engaged in painting a series of frescoes upon the 
ceiling. Will you come in one day and give me your 
opinion upon th&i ? ’ 

I professed myself much flattered, and appointed to 
visit liirn in the church on the following morning. 
He was waiting for me at the door when I arrived, 
witli the heavy keys in his hand. We passed in, 
and lie turned the key in the lock. 

‘I always•.secure myself against intruders,’he said 
smilihg. t People will come into the church if I leave 
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the doors unfastened; and I do not clioose to carry on 
niy art, like a sign-paints, in the presence of every 
blockhead who chooses to stand and stare at me.’ * 
It was surprising in what a disagreeable manner 
this man shewed his tocih wlien he smiled. , “ 

The church was decidedly a handsome lmil<|^nR, 
built in that Italian stylonvliich imitates the anii'^Tic, 
and ^)ref«rs grace and magnificence to the dignified 
sanctity of the Gothic order. A row of cleijant 
Corinthian columns supported# the roof at each side 
of the nave; gilding and decorative cornk'cs 'a ere 
lavished in every direction; tlie gorgeous altift-jiiece 
alre.idy occupied its appointed station; and a little 
to tlie left of the railed space whore the communion* 
table was to be placed, a lofty scalFolding was erected, 
that seemed, from where I stood, almost to eome in 
contact with the roof, ami above wliieli I observed 
the yet unfinished sketch of a masterly fresco. Tliree 
or four more, already completed, were stationed jit 
regular intervals, and some otliers were merely 
outlined in charcoal upon their intended site. » 

‘Will^"ou not come up witli mo?’ asl^cd tlie painter, 
when I had e.vpresscd my admiration sulTicieiitly ; ‘ or 
are yon afraid of turning giddy ? ’ 

I felt somewhat disinelined to impose tliis trial on 
my nerves, but still more disinclined to confess' ’t; so 
I followed him up from fliglic to fliglit of tlie frail 
structure without once daring to look dowiv 

At last we reached the summit. As T li.ad supposed, 
tlicrc was not even room eiiougli for tlie arlnst to 
assume a sitting posture, ami lie had to paint v\lMle 
lying on his back. I had no fancy to extend myself 
on this lofty couch ; so I only 'iftiil my liead above the 
level of his flooring, looked at the resco. ami dcseeiide l 
immediately to the Ihglil beiov, w re I waited till he 
rejoined me. * 

‘How danger ms it must be,’ siiid 1 shuddering, ‘to 
lei yourself clown from tli.it ahomiiiable pereli! ’ 

• 1 used to tliiiik so at ti -st,’ he replied ; ' Imt I am 
now (xuite accustomed to if. I'anc)',’ said lie, approac',- 
ing close to the edge c t tlie ca^iolcling—‘ fancy falling 
from this into tlie ehureli Dclow ! ’ 

‘ Ilornblc ! ’ cried I. 

‘I wonder how higli it is from llie level c ‘ tlie pave¬ 
ment,’ eontinuecl Van lloos musingly , .uiiely leet, 1 
dargsay—jicrbaps a liuudred.’ 

I (1: ^'■hack, ,giddy' at tlie tliouglit. 

‘No Siau ^uuid survive sucli a fall,’ sai't the painter, 
still looking over. ‘Any skull would ni daslied to 
iifoms on the marble down there.’ 

‘ Pray, come away,’ said I Iiastily; ‘ my head swims 
at the. very idea.’ 

‘Does it?’ said he, turning suddenly np#R me 
the voice and eye ol a fiend—‘does it? Fool!*'] 
cried as he seisecl me round tlie body in his iron clasp 
—‘fool, to tru.st yourself hero witli me—me wliom 
y'ou have wronged, whose life you Iiave blasted !—me 
whom you have crossed in fame and m love! Down, 
wretch, dew ! I'-e vowed to have your blood, and 
my time li.as conic 1 ’ 

It sickens me even now to recall that desperate 
struggle. At- the first word he uttered, I had sprung 
back and seized a beam above my head: he sirove to 
t^ir me from it—ho foamed at the mouth, the veins 
rose like knots upon his forehead; and still, though I 
felt my wrists strained and my lingers cruelly lacerated, 
still I held on with the terrible energy of one wlio 
struggles for dear life. It lasted a long time—at least 
it seemed long to me—and the scafKiliIWg rocked bencatli 
our feet. At length I saw his stre.'igtli failing; sud¬ 
denly I loosed my hold, and threw my whole weight 
upon him. lie staggered—he shrieked—he fell! , 

1 dropped upon iny face in mute horror-an ago of 
silence seemed to elapse, and the cold dews stood upon 
my brow. Presently I heard a dull sound far below. 
I crawled to the brink of the scaffolding, and looked 


fve^A-a shapeless ina.s8 was lying on the marble 
I pate^ent, and all around was jed with blood. 

I think an hour must have elapsed before I could 
sfimmon courage’ to desesnd. Wlien* at length I 
reached the level ground, I tnnfcd my face from what 
was BO iiiAr my feet, and tottered to the iVaor. kT'itli 
trembling hands aiuf misty eyes, 1 unlocked it, and 
ruslied into the street. Once outside, I fill to tho 
ground. I remember no more, for I had faijited. 

It* was piany months before J rceoven’d fr^m the 
bruin fever brouglit on liy tlint ternlde day; indeed, 

1 tliink I never sliould have lived tlirougli it, but for 
tlie tender cares of rny betrothed, wlio vatelied mo 
day and niglit, till tlie physicians pronoiineed ineTiut 
of d.angcr. .M}' ravings,<hey told me, h.ad lieeii fearful; 

I and had any doubts existed in tlie ^iiiiids of men 
as to which of us two Iiail lieeii ti.e guilty one, tlioie 
ravings were alobe sufiicient to <'•* ’^isli my iniio- 
(en ' A man in .a delinoiw fifer is pretty suAj to 
spcak’^lio truth. Dy liie timP I was aide to leave my 
ehaniher, Gertrude .also liad grown jiale and spiritlcsfi, 
and all unlike her former self, llotterdam was insup¬ 
portable to me; and 1 found myself i*liero of romance, 
a lion, a tiling to be stared after wlierever 1 wont, 
•wliieh only served to sliattor my nerves more than 
ever. In short, i-liange of air and scene w'as recom¬ 
mended for ns botli; so we tliouglit we could not do 
I better tlian marry, and t.alce onr Vedding tour for 
i the sake of our lieallli. And 1 assure you, reader, it 
did us Ixitli a great deal of good. 

TKSTIiAIOiJIALS ’I’O CIIAUACTEIk 

In onr ,,^veniln d.ays, when roaming tiiroiigh tlie world 
of I/onilon in (iue.st ol lodgings, it liappeiiod to us to 
inaki' aequfiiiitaiK'i' witii a very roif-Th but very lionest 
landlady, lltr aeeoniinodation suited both onr require- 
niciits and our linanecs, and tiie next question w-e 
t'louglit miAt 1)0 ns to ‘ rel'erenees.’ To tliis siihjeot 
. we turned witli some anxiety, forwew'ere a new arrival 
in the ,‘iid w'orid, and had not ns yi t even delivered 
onr letters of nitrodiietion; so it was not witliout a 
little aw'kwanlness ive forced oursblves to take the 
initiative hv asking desperately wbctlicr she desired 

to lie refer! *1 10 tlios^ who knew us, or- 

I ‘Tush! nonsense, mister!’ interrupted tlie landlady, 
i ‘Kcterences, indeed! —!»id wliat's the good of them, 
'pray? If yon- present l.^ndlady dtiesn’t like yogv 
goings on. a il give you tlie best of charaeters to get 
you out ™d tlie merest .aeqiiaintaiice you made 
vcsterdiiy not refuse to call you a perfect lifl-ugol, 

yep e k liim aiiiee the good-n-iturc will cost nothing, 
inist' . 1 a; (for no c! -acters, tliank you aii 
tlie sa.i.e — I . a *liad qui. ;* enough of them!' We 
tliouglif at the tirue that the good wtiinan was a little 
eeeeuliio in lier abhorrence of references ^but as years 
p.asscd O' and our exporievee nniltiplie^ we must 
confess w ' ennie gradually round to a full share in tho 
feeling. • 

WlicUicr a false eluiraeter is the result of intentional 
roguery or iiinialile weakness, tlie result is the same; 
in fact, the mi'-'-'liief is more serious in the latter case, 
foi the emploj er hs not on his guard against goodness 
and respeetability. He docs not suspect that this 
excellent person on whoso opinion he relies is merely 
a seltisli*miln, who, rather than give hinAclf the 
pain of w'ounding the feelings or injuring the ' 
prospects of an applicant for employment, makes 
no scruple of compromising the interest of the 
third p.irty, who throws himself upon his honour. 

, 'Tills, notwithstanding, is tho real stale of the case. 
Tlio character»giver thinks of only one of the two 
persons concerned: he does Ills best to patronise tlie 
situaiion-hunter, and this is, in mAi.y cases, equiva- 
|lcnt yo deceiving tho future employer. E5t fhat he 










frequently does this in direct words, ioi he knowfc tljiat employments connected with these bodies will always 
a little omission or a Ijttle over-colouring will ai^we^ secure a large Supply of well-instructed candidates, 
the same purpose without very much compromising Vliough the SociSety of Arts cannot hold out equal 
himself. Wliftn a ‘ resp^tablo’ fdmily is about to inducements, yet there can be little doubt, that 
part with a domesticsservant, the question is, how to wolo the extensive commercial establishments of this 
do iso witlmut destroying the poor girl, wht may, in coutitry* the great employers of labour, the railway- 
all probability* 'behave better. Or prove more useful, conlpanics, the large masiufaeturers, and the friends 
in her next place ? They cannot- speak falsely of of education, to agree to recognise the results of the 
her—that is out of the question; but they may be examinations conducted under the sanction of the 
good-natured wlicn the good qualities are mentioned. Society of Arts, and Hpt forth in certi/icates awarded 
of which she really has some small portion; andttliey with dissretion and integrity, a great boon would be 


do hope that the fitulty part of her character will held oftt to the unfriended talent of the country. The 
not he inquired into, for then they may be silent Society of Arts’ certificate would thus be accepted, 
with a good conscience, since it is certainly not their instead of the vague and worthless testimonials so 
bustnesa to prompt disagreeable questions! This, it frequently and so heedlessly given.’ 
must be confessed, is an odd.way of being amiable: According to the Society’s plan, the examinations 

the family does not choose to keep the delinquent or arc to be conducted by men of distinguished reputation 
the incapable in its o«u service, but it does everything and high attainments; and, indeed, we see in the list 
that is consistent with ‘ respectabikty’ to inllict her of the Tioard of examiners a galaxy of names that could 
upo*. someboily elsa H'we we have an cxaniple of not he easily rivalled in their various departments, 
what must be called, if .we ^^^:^ld sjicak lione^y, the These deimrtments are: the elements of mathematics 
unprincipled indulgeiiec of selfish feeling. —including ari^thnietic—meehanics, pliysiologif, botany, 

The remedy for this kind of misconduct on the part agriculture, theraistry, political and physical geo- 
of the respectables is only to be looked for in the gradual gr.aphy, English, history, English composition and 
advance of a liigher principle of general morality; but lilcrature, free hand-drawing, the Latin, French, and 
in the meantime it seems to be a decided tendency o#' (fern,bn langu.agcs; in two of which subjects, at least, 
the age to throw discredit upon private character- ilie candidate shall be’examined. 

testimonials, and to put the candidate for employment The cxjqmnations are to lie hold at the Society’s 
to the actuiil priiof of his capabilities before judges house in the Adelphi, London, during the week com- 
wlio must bo supposed to be uninfluenced by private mencing the iftb pf dune next; and already the 
feeling.s, whether amiable or otbenvise. This, of following Declaration is signed by about three hundred 


courSo, applies only to attainments m knowledge of the 
requisite kind, leaving untouched the equally import¬ 
ant question of conduct and habits ;»lmt still it mii.-t 


and seventy ol the greatest eommercial, manufacturing, 
and other houses in the kingdom: 

‘ We, the undersigned, having considered the JTcmo- 


be considered a great point gained, if only as a protection randnm of the Council of the Society of Arts, and the 
to the intelligent and studious, who depend upon plan tlieiVin set fortli, for examining and granting 
tliemsolvcs, against the ignorant and idle, wlio have certificates to the students of classta for adult in- 
hitherto depended upon friends and patrons. slruetimi in the Literary and Scientific Institutions, 

The Society of Arts, wliicli is every day becoming a Jleclianies’ Instilules, Atlienamms, and other similar 
greater and more useful body, shares in Ihe tendency bodii's'in union with tliq said society, do here'iy 
we have mentioned, and is perhaps destined to direct declare that v.e desirij, to promote the success of the 
it. The numerous institutions throughout tlip country said plan, and are prepared to regard as te.slimomah 
connected with the Society give it great power over u-oriln/ „/ credit sueli Cisuiificatiss as may be awarded 
the whole imlustrtal body, and it is jileasing to find in eonlormity tberclo.’ 

it exercising this power in a way so unquesliuiiablv -- -- 

advantageous to the community*. Its pin*. IS to iiisu. (THIOSITIES OE OUR rOST-OJtf’KE 
tute a system of Ex.aimnatioiis of candid,.Ues for com- 

mercial, manufacturing, and other emiiloyment, and to Unit post-oflice, in common with many oth^"peaceful 
substitute officiai CertificiJtcs for the ordiniiry private institutions, has been grievously disturbed and thrown 


uowever, -tne political exigencies 411 the country i • s. 

importunately called for tlie atfoption of ^irfc'terv with an uncontrollable longing 

system whieli the CounAl of the Society of Arts lin'd ^^et and fight the iiooskms. The conse- 

vainly attempted, to introduce amdng its sassociated qitence is, that the culture of our pretty little gardens 
liibtitutions.’j This sentence occurs in a circular is left in the hands 'of an aged sea-mOnster, a sort 
recently 4’stributod, wkich goes on to describe Ihe of superannuated Caliban, wlio, haviijg turned his oar 
plan as follows: ... into a spade, has siiddenl/ started up as a professor 

rewnfi^T Competitive exansination has very yf liortieulture. Jlis ideas, however, savouring much 
recently become tiie solo passport to employment in i,- . - . , 

the civil service of the East India Company. Success f ''I "; *''7 7 1'^ 

in examination is also a necessary preliminary to violets pifofc, and. digs away at our luckless 

admission into the Royal Artillery and tlie Royal Pavterres as if he were literally ploughing the deep. »lf 
Engineers, iniq tlic Admiralty, into the War Depart- 7° only learn ‘ to do his spiriting gently,’ 

ment, into the Privy Council Office, and into the R would be something; but as matters stand, we 


^ govemnibnt departments generally. Exiimitiation has 
been revived in the Inns of Court, and it is in contem¬ 
plation to incorporate them into a legal university. 
Now, that i^nute and systematic examination into the 
natural al^ity and acquired attainments of candidates 


woebegone Mirandas are left to weep over lacerated 
hyacinths and ujiyootcd geraniums, while our gardener 
coolly assures us, that * ’tis well for us to get him, for 
there isn’t a handier boy than himself in the whole j 


— —--<*vv«.sajii*cubs ujL • p 

for,eiBployment in their services which the crown &nd, P I 

^e, Ewt India Company are enabled efficiently to | certainly useful in baniahing insects from | 

rfbOBre, the Council of tlie Society of Arts woOld desire ^^ose-trees j for only give him an uxilimited supply of 
effect for the tnanufactmring and commercialsinte- tobacco, and pay him good vagea; and he will sit beneath 
fe&U of ine country. It is obvious that the vwuablej your bower of roses, and smoke all day long with a 
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to ask at every house: ‘ Was there one Miss Greralvitn 
stopping there ? ’ The,reply was always in the nega¬ 
tive, and Jerry w'as almost at his wits’ end, when a 
bright thought suddenly ii^truck hinf. Mrs Effingha^ 
received very few IcJlters, and consequently seldom 
caiJo into /:ontact with our young i) 08 tmati. As he 
was now, however, passing hrr*'door, ho turned into 
the pleasrfht violet-seen ted little garden, and, his hands 
being at lijierty, ho gave a very tolcraJile imitation of 
an official knock at the lialhdoor. The grave, neat 
parlouy-maid appeared. , *’ 

‘Ax the misthress could 1 see her for a minuit,’ 
quoth Master Jcr^ 3 ^ 

‘What do you want? I can give her any message.’ 

^h, ’tis herself I must see, about sompthing very 
particklar,’ was the rojoimkr of our pertinacious 
postboy. 

And the damsel at length consented to summon her 
mistress, vlio game in a state of cdnsulerjihle wonder 
to fllarn vGiat Mastdt I/»iclian's ‘ iiarticklar husine.'-s’ 
could be. •' *• 

• ‘ Would your honour he after seeing if this lettlier is 
for j’oii?’ said Jerry witli his hc'st bow, handing the 
unfortunate episf e to the lad^'. 

‘No, my boy; certainly it is not. Jly name is Mrs 
Effingham, and this letter is quite plainly directed t(f" 
Miss Greenhara.’ 

‘ Oh, hut, ma’am, good-luek to you. and open it, and 
try if ’tis for yoit, for nij' lieart’s broken carrying it 
about everywhere, and no one will take it from mo.’ 

‘But 1 ean’t open it: it is not for me.’ And the 
lady, turning aiv.aj- decidedly, was entering the parlour, 
when Jerry exclaimed : ‘ Ah, thin, ma'am, who else 
would it bo for, it it i.sn’t for I'ou! * Sure it puds in 
/(, u, m, hm —all as one as your own iianip. Bfliiirihmti, 
C,'rieu?utm~-\is mighty little differ there’s between 
’em, I’m thinking.’*'' 

Master Liiiclian's system of orthographical mutation 
certainly rivalled in hold eriginalitj' that of any 
modem philologist. His rhetoric, it woiftd sopiii, was 
not without effect; for Mrs hiffingh.am (she afterwards 
said she could not ;iccount for the impulsp which led 
her to do so) at length consented to open the letter. A 
Strange effect the reading of the first few Hups pro¬ 
duced on her—her face grew deadlj' pale, her lip 
quivered, and hastilj' desiring thShoy to wi.it, she went 
into the pailour and shut the door, lii about a quarter 
of an liour, she came ogt, <ipr features wcaniig a 
softened expression, and the trai'P of many tears, j 
Bidding the hoj' tell liis mistress tiiat ‘it ivas all light 
about the letter,’ she gave him a bright J^n. and sent j 
him away, the happie.st of postboys. ! 

That evening tlio village mail-bag went out fi^. iyliteil 
with a letter directed to ‘Miss ftylmer, c.afe of iliss 
Greonham,’ &c. *■ , 

By one of thoio accidents which are eaR'ed iiupro- 
hahle in no^ls, hut wliich do occur in real life, Mrs 
Effinghatni!'’ niece was living in a village in the north 
of Ireland, which, bearing the same name as that of 
our southern one, frcquci^tly has*its correspondence 
exchanged for ours. The girl, on the death of the 
friends who had adopted her, but who had nothing to 
bequeath, came over from India, and knowing no 
relative, save a poor and distant cousin of her father’s, 
a Miss Greenljam, residing in our northern namesake 
village, she naturally, in the first instance, took up 
^ her abode with her. The letter was onA pfbducod by 
an advertisement which the young lady had inserted 
in a Dublin newspaper, offering her services as a 
governess. A correspondence, always directed under 
cover to Miss Greenharn, ensued between the young 
Anglo-Indian and a lady of high respectability who< 
wished to engage her. .This letter, tlie third of the 

* This tUnJopiuc, with arii&lit change in the initial s^llibles of 
bno of the prop<a'names, Is given fvr&attm. f 


series, cohtaihed sufficient to identify Miss Aylmer 
as the relative for whose' presence Mrs Effingham 
lad long pined. 

No governessing now—no going forth into the wide 
hlt^k yorld. In a few days, Miss Aylmer, accompanied 
by tier ft-iend, made her appearance in our village. A 
lively, gentle girl she was^ so agreeable, that very few 
people over thought of asking whether she was pretty. 
Under her auspices, her aunt’s sometime melancholy 
mansion hocaine filled svith gaiety, and the number of 
consequoMt tea-p.irties and picnics was quite wonderful 
for ouV quiet village. 

‘ Ye see.’ s.aid Jorr.v, when telling me tiie story 
(Tonfidentiallj' for at least the tenth time—‘ yc see, 
ma’am, the good of the, l.irniug; for only that I knew 
fli.at /(, a, m, .sjiclls Imin, th.at IcUher would still have 
been going a slidm/hi aim,* and that purty young lady 
wouldn’t lie to the fore, and I’d be without the fine 
n('w croth-jaeket and cordcroys tliat the ould misthress 
promised me agen next Snndaj'.’ 

•It i.s recorded of Dr Johnson, that on receiving a 
letter a dav' ijr.two before his deatli, ho said An odd 
tliought strikes me—we shall receive no letters in tlie 
grave.’ Now, without venturing to affirm that our 
post-office is a means of transmitting epistles to the 
‘ silcS\ land,’ it certainly would appear to he now and 
then the medium of conveying letters from tlie dead 
to tlie livisg; in proof of vvliicli assertion I will cop3', 
tnhatiiii ct a missive received by a gentleman 

in our village; , 

‘Mu Dam, ICO. I’arson. 

Duvr Siu I take the oiipertunity of wriliiijf 
those lines to 3’ou hailing that you would bestow 
some charity towards bur3ffng her as it is tlie last 
Kequest luw and I’or ever and She died 'I’liursday the 
Ifil'i Inst and ISlic Have no one to hujy her unless yer 
assist.snce towards it and her dependance is alwa3’s on 
your ](ev«' to do it lor hi;!’ and it is an act of Charitv 
hcsidcs'a reward from God ^nicii. 

I remain 

3'our V ry dutiful & ohet Sert 

Em.en Aiiur-ne dead.’t 

'I’lio next document I sh.all cite in honour of our 
port-offiee is Hie iollowuig Datin epistle from one of a 
class of iiieu now almost extinct in Irelaiii L,— Inslecd. 
for aught J know, tliis may he tlic ^roductf^ uf the 
I.ast of the ITedge-schoolmaslers: 

‘BuVI.UISM'lSsr.ME JoiIANE.S Muii 
fcitrawherunsisaula. -I'lix 
I'er lot viii Kins tasus per tot discriuiena rcrain tendimus in L.atiuin 

J'lginti quiiiUts Alirilensis octo dccem quenqua- 
g3-se.iia, sed roga voniarn tihi quia papyrus non satus 
cbl scnhcic tihi qiiea pceunia deaest Mihi 

ItllVEIlIlWTISSEMF. DOMISB 

Ego sum egroto valde et fortasse alimcntum deaest 
niilie sa-jie qma inopia multa ost lit dgo sum pauper et 
non Iiaheo peeuniam potiore harum rcrum vcl potiore 
.aliquntutum senienicnis pomarum terristriarum quia 
hortuni sera cst enopia semcne ideo spero dabes saturo 
parvum auxlium potiore .harum rerum— 

et ego sum fidus servus tuus , 

Danumis Callaxan 
ilualkunsis’ 

The next is addressed by a rural genius of another 
kind to two clefip.al gentlemen, 'riie verses, I flatter 
myself, are quite as good in their way as those Of the 
English stroot-balladists immortalised in our last Num¬ 
ber ; hut the poet, I fear, is no honester than he should 
be, inasmucli, as being a bigoted Roman Catholic, it is 
unlikely that his praise of a Protestant church and its 

* Anglic^, ‘wandering about.' 

t We have seen the original of the above letter.oo-Eo. 
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puaons can proceed from any motive better* than the 
hope of filthy lucre: * 

‘Lines on the New Ciinncn or Kinneioii—Adbkesse/ 
TO THE Revo. Godfiusy C. Smyth and the Be^yj. 
Fbancis Hopkins. , 

# r 

One Morning fair mild & serene 

I reached the heights or Ardkilleen 

I viewed the new-built Church at Klnneigh Staple 

A Brilliant .shield for God’s own people 

A lovely youth of freedom’s homo 

Laid the first foundation stone . 

That Angels wings may him protect 
And long may live the Architeet— 

An ancient structure * by it stands * 

Posterity say its built by Fairy hauils 
Majestic, tall, perfect aud Strait 
I know not its birth or yet its date. 

• 

THE ciirncii. * 

In it the sinner finds relief 
So jt was with the penitent Thief 
Our holy Lord spoke mild and nice* » 

Saying this day you’ll be in Paradise 
A splendid fioek on Sunday shine 
Accompanied by tlioir good Uivine '. 

His holy steps tliey do pur.»«e 
Until he leads them to the Pue. 

The lioly SiTiptures lie does Unfold ■■ 

As jirocious as jiure links of Cold 
The world ail tliey must admit 
That it is the Kevd Mr Smyth. 

In it you ’ll find the Holy IJihle 
Seek and find do not he iiho — 

I.ct any honest Protests it 
Consider this a < lovcnant— 

In the Gospel it is spoken * 

Knock at'.'lie door and it will open. 

Iks Gothic Arch and m.issy wtiI's 
I)o far exceed the. (treat St P.i .i's 
A siilcurtid roof of > 'jlile Oak 
With winch 1)1 me ^,..111 a^lt tlie Ark 
Tlie spire toil salute tlio slcy 
And the wlustling winds it do d. lV. 

]light oierhangs tlie llaieiis nest 

Ami fiom tile stoiins is at Kest 

The Curate is good Mr IJo])kins 

^Vi'Va) feeils his lloek & sootlits tlieir Lamlilviar 

?i#is O' '111' race of Nolile Lords 

And in neaicii 1 hope will get rewar'' 

A lovciy Cottage st.inds hard by 

That docs arrest llic Traxelleis eye 

The little Warblers round it sing 

All praising Cod their jiotent king ^ I 

Tlie fleeted Hare, tlie l''ov*aiid IJoiiml ^ 

Arc started at tlie Iluntsiiians sound 
All passes thro’ that spacious i.ann 
Accompanied by the active,F.uvn 
Tlie Weak, The Lame Tlie mini] the Poor 
Are often found at the Hall door 
lliat it may .stand for niimy an .oge 
Which terminates my little Page 

Fixcnsc Revd Sir, and do not blame 
The lionest Bard from Dmiiskeiine. ’ 

* John Ciiowlv. 

One more curiosity of our post-office, and I liave 
done: it is c genuine epistle, sent by an emigrant 
country schoolmaster to a friend at home: 

‘ Me M Connors • 

With congruous gratitude and decorum I accost 
to you this dobonnaire communication. And announce 
to you witli amicable Complacency that we continually^, 
enjoy competent laudable good health, thanks to our 
omnipotent Father for it. We are endoweu with the 


momentous prArogatnos of respectable operations of 
!f supplement concuity of liaving a fine brave and 
gallant youthful daughter the V^^ndicity ladies age is 
four months at this date, we denominate^ her Margaret 
Connolly. , 

1 have 40 respond to the Communication aud aoeost 
and remit a Convoy revealing with yolir identity 
candour and sineerlty^ If your brother *who had 
been pristinely' located and stationed in England 
wliethcr if lie has induced himself with Kdktasy to be 
in psieparation to progress with you. 1 am paid by 
the respocfiiblc potent loyal nofileman that I work 
for one dollar per day’. Aniiounee to me in what 
Concuity the crops and the products of husbandry 
dignify, also jiredict liow’ is Jno. Carroll and Iiis^ ife 
and family. My brother and Myself arc conlhmally 
emjiloyed and occupied in similar work. Living and 
doing good. Dictate how Jn®. .^laflony wife and 
family i.s. * 

Do'i’i, you permit obliviop t» obsffuct you 4rom 
inscrti?^ tliis. J rognjjsticgtc^how Mrs Harrington is 
and if slic accept my intelligence or any convoy froy 
eitlicr of Her 2 progbiiies since their embarkatiou for 
this nation. If she has please specif with congruous 
and olysian gratitude witli validity and veracity to 
•my ntagnaiiiinoiis self. 

1 remit iiiy ro.sjieels to my former friends aud 
acquaintances. I remain 1). Connolly,'. 

Direct your Epistle to Pembroke state of Maine. 

Dear brotlier-in-law 

1 am determined and candidly arrive at Corolary, ns 
I am fully’ resolved to transfer a sufficient portion of 
money’ to you *0 reeoinpense your liabilities from 
thence t$) lienee. 1 hope your similar operations will 
not impede any oecurreiico tliat might obstruct your 
progres.sion on or at the .speeifimJ time Ihe 17th of 
March ue.xl.’ 

COLf.ECE-LlFE IN FINLAND.”- 

Turing,-' no great diineulty in becoming a member of 
the uhii'crsity’ of Finland. Tlie only conditions are, 
tlial tlie eaiididu-te sliall be provided witli a certificate 
as to Ins ii'onil and iiitclleetual character, furnislicd 
by the heae^ .i ilie preparatory school he lias attended; 
and that lie puss tlirongli an examination before a 
committee consibling oj a dean of divinity and two 
assistants w ho ar,' ciected etery year iy tlie consistory. 
Tliese inti rroi ;>ie liini on the liistory’ of tlie cliufch, 
tlie princijiAe of (,’hristianity’, logic, moral piiilosophy’, 
aritliiiiftie,vf*Wioinetry, iiistory, geography, and bellcs- 
k 't s; ml n ''is answers are sufficiently satisffictory 
j the ■ii ."■iK, 171 , 1 /I'/iatMr, 'pjiroUitiir cum laude, T 
or laudufi r, he . .Jonce adii^tted as a inemhor of tlie 
college. «i • • 

Tlio'cu.yfee demanded upon ailinission is twenty- 
two rubles r about J.i. 2 , JOg. Candidikes who havo 
previously’ studied in the universities or ^mnasiums 
of Russiijiay ijj 8 pcn,sc with this examination, it 
being sufficient for them ko produce their diplomas: 
but this happens yarcly. 

Tlic gates of tiie college, however, were not always 
so ; .'ccly’ openeo to students. In former years, if we 
may oelievc the Sieur do la Mottraye, aspirants to the 
honour of membership were 'exposed %ven to absurd 
and pain^l ^ests. ‘ On the day of their enrolment,’ 
he says, ‘ all the aspirants to the title of student being • 
assembled in one room, an ofiB^cer of the academy, 
named tl'A trustee, advances towards tlioni, and amid 
the gibes .'iiid laughter of those around, blackens the 
faA' of each, fastens a pair of long ears or horns to his 
hat, the rim oC which is straightened out, thrusts into 
each comer of his mouth a* long hook or tusk, which 


• The Round Tower of Kmneigh. 


"FTOtaL'XmperetirAlexandrell, Fur M. Ldouzon. UsBuo: Paris. 
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he is obliged to liold between his teeth tike a coupl^ of 
small tobacco-pipes, ^pd throws a long black s|ionk 
over his shoulders. In this ridiculous disguise, even 
more monstaous than tj(at with ‘which the victiAis 
of the Inquisition are invested, the young men are 
mat ched o,jit of the room, and into anothar crowded 
with spectators', the officer driting them before him 
with a stsck, headed with a small hatchet, as a drover 
might a number of oxen or asses. lie here arranges 
them into'a circle, measuring and equalising them 
with Jtis stick, like a sergeant dressing ^is soWiers, 
at the same time distorting his face into innumer¬ 
able grimaces, and making them mute reverences; 
anon, he rallies them upon their strange apparel, and 
thdb changing his tone, he sternly cliargcs them with 
every vice or error common te youth, and points out 
how these must he corrected, punished, and done away 
with, by the .stn'dy of liMles-lcttros. Then changing again 
from serious ^o Imrlesquo, or rathel tragi-eoniedy, he 
aski them several qttestusns, which tliey are obliged to 
answer: but on accouni of th^ tusks placed ^tweeii 
Ijieir teeth, they cannot do this distinctly, hut grunt out 
their replies like an army of yoiilig pigs, which draws 
down a repriniaiql from him, and he applies the ajqiro- 
pri.ite epithet to them, administering at the same tune 
some slight blows about their slioiilders witli his stick, oi*’ 
striking them with Ins gloves. He tells them tlic tusk.s 
signify iiitcnixii’rance, the debauches of young men, who. 
while eating and drinking to excess, obscure the mind as 
well as overload the stoiiiaeh. Then drawing from a 
sort pf juggler’s hag a. ]iair of wooden pinows, that 
open and slipt with a zigrag motion, he seizes them 
by the neck, and shakes and jerks the instrument till 
the tnsks fall to the ground ; telling ftieni, that if they 
prove docile pupils, willing to profit by the tetehiiig of 
the academy, they will tliiis tlirow off their peiichaiit 
for intemperance tfnd gluttony I’ullnig off the long 
ears, he says they must apply earnestly to study, or 
they will resemble the animal to which these append- 
age.s belong; and, lastly, lie removes the horns, wliieli 
are symbolical of ferocity and brutalitj-, and taking a 
plane from the bag, he makes them all lie dcpvn upon 
their faces by turns, while he planes them from to]) to 
toe, to indicate tli’at in the same manner belles-lettre.". 
will polish their understanding. After a few more 
similar absurdities, the farce ended hjr the officer 
taking a large vessel full of avater, .and pouring it over 
the bare heads of the sluden«.s till they are drenched 
to the skin, aiifi wiping their faces roughly with a 
co.arse towel. lie then avinds up avitli^iii address, 
exhorting tlicm to lead a nevi' life, tmdjfo throw' oil 
cvory«.cvil habit from their minds, as 1/ey have just ^ 
done the grotesque haliilinienta of •the body ^ and j 
declaring them now free student* of the aiftdetny, on i 
condition that they contfluie to avear^the long cloak for | 
six months; that they go every day, eacR those i 
of his own iroviiice, to the students who have hceii i 
previoUslyw.'nrollfd, anii offer their services to them, j 
whtlhcr in the chamber or the auberge; that they i 
obey every order they recipe, an4> sulmiit without a 1 
niunmir to every reproach and sarc.isiri that may he 
offered them; and that, finally, tlicj» consent to being 
called by the name of criminals’ 

The greater number of the students of Helsingfors 
are poor, hut tlqy submit to the misfortune courageously 
and honouraiily ; and ttere is no grout demand upon 
_ the purse in a jilace where, as is the eatfi e^cn in the 
’ capital of 3)'iiiland, lodging and victuals arc cheap, 
every kind of merchandise of moderate price, where 
appearances aro not much thought of, abd whore 
they have li6,Such temptadona as the I'arisi.an student 
is subject to-^no Cliautniere, no Prado, nor any otlier i 
such pikee of recreation qnd iimnsemenS:. Still, theirs 
iiJ^UOtan altogether melancholy life; and many a heart 
tn the Quarticr LStin weaves bright visions of romance 
out oY the tedium of study, and the dry details of! 


their haul life. Tbe Finland student resembles the 
German in many respects—the same impulsiveness, the 
\ame recklessness of the future, characterise him. The 
happiest period of his existepce is when the paternal 
leder aurives containing his eagerly looked for quarterly 
peAsionr Then it is that friends are called to the 
banquet; then arc innumerable pipes smoked, cups of 
tea swallowed, bowls of punch concocted; and then 
champagne foams, and rubles go. But never mind; he 
returns again to his studies when 'tlio money is spent, 
and waitt: patiently for the next glimpse of happiness, 
and (J ruliles. And so the quiet life of the student 
of Helsingfors passes on, alternating from laborious 
flaj’s of solitude and rofleetion to those of gaiety and 
oblivion, or of a do-nolliingism which the most accom¬ 
plished lazzaroiii might envy. 

Our student goes seldom into private society, but then 
lie is the spirit of every jiublie fete. As soon as May 
i.s in, lie hurries out to the suburbs of the tow'ii, and with 
cheers and toasts, and libations of liydromel, celebr.ates 
tlic doalh of winter aiiil the birth of flowers. With his 
jircsciiec, life ,aiid aiiiiiiatioii flow into the^ balls .at 
the Hotel do la Sueicte ; he frequents the pro- 
iiieiiadc, directs the represeiitationa at the theatre, and 
aiqilauiks its actors ; or appears upon the hoards at the 
conefvts, and takes lijs part, without regard to jiublic 
respect or self-esteem. It i.s true, fliese amusemc'uts 
soiiietiiiies end in a brawl in the midst, although if the 
voice of some beloved master is heard, he at once 
becomes ipiiet and tfaet.ihle. 

The students of Helsingfors are divided, like those of 
Uji.siil and l.iind, into nations or elasses. Kach nation 
lia.s a .sjiecial plaee of meeting, where tlienieiuhers kee]) 
their little library, viliere every one brings his book for 
study, or musical instrument, and there beguiles the 
time witli‘re.'uliiig, jijayhig, or arguing. Kvery nation 
has at Its head one of the jirof'essors oi'lhe college, who 
takes the class under his peculiar protection, .niiil Ls 
appealed to on .all oeeasiotis for advice and direction. 
Tlicrc c.vists a very claimislufceluig among these tribes ; 
but, although of a vor>,imKiit nature, it never leads to 
any serious result. Hvery vear the nicinbers unite in 
getting uji a fete. The rectoi of the universitv, the 
jirofessor, and all 'die memhers of the nation, aie 
exiieeted to be jiiiseiit at the feast. Conipositions in 
jirose and verse are reciled, mid toasts drunk ijj,huuour 
of the institution and its directors ; luul tlie ly flow 
of com eisatioi) never flags till tlie. hour for hreaking up, 
when the eiijoj iiieiits of the evening aro ended by the 
])roj> 0 ''.il of a general health to all the members of the 
nation. 

'I’liese nations are entitled to some very peculiar 
jiriwlegei# One of tliii principal of these is the right 
ofSdniittiiig or rejecting any student desirous of becom¬ 
ing a member of the college, without being obliged to 
assign any reason for it. If the candidate, after apiily- 
iiig successively to each nation, and being refused by 
all, still persists in entering the college, under favour 
of the directors, it is at iiis peril. He henceforth 
leads an isolated existence; is looktxl upon as the 
I'aria of the society ; and his life is rendered bitter by 
the continual qiorsecutions and hatred of his brother- 
students. who tire detenfiined to force him, sooner or 
Liter, to resign. T’o prevent these dissensions, file 
directors either approve of and confirm the rejection of 
the nations, or else oblige them, by their advice and 
representations, to reconsider their verdict, and reverse 
tlii'ir decision. A case of this description occurred in 
1844, to an ex-student of St Petersburg. 

The most iniimsing ceremony that takes place within 
the walls of the university of Finland, is the election 
of the masters and doctors. This occurs every three 
years. On that day, the students perform a drama 
composed for the occasion, and thp rector gives a grand 
dinner, furnished by the rules of the academy. It must 
consist of not more than six plain dishes, besides ham 
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and butter; no pastry, but simply cheese^ and for 1C61, when one*of them stood accused of sorcery. It is 
liquors, Finland beer and a little French wine. If the tVu^ no one had ever seen liim in the exercise of any 
rector chooses, he may invite the printers and bool^^ act of witchcraft, no eabali.stic figures or conjuring- 
binders, but no female wliatevor, not even tlie wives bsok had been discovered in liis room, tjpd no witness 
of the professors; and ftie banquet must not be j-ro- could testify to liaving seen fiiin jide away on a broom- 
longed to the next day. The last of the re^jf/latSbns stick to k|cp his unhallowed sabbath; but he had nfade 
might create some suspicion^us to the sobriety of tho astonishing progress ifi oriental Inngn.ff^s, *and he had 
guests, but there is, fortunately, no instance of excess taught a conirad»Latin in so short a time, «s clearly 
known. shewed he must have hud dealing.s with the Evil One; 

The odd proceedings belong^to a by-gone age, bat and the whole consistory, with the bishop dt its head, 
all the details connected with the installalityi of the condemned him to death. The poor wretch escaped 
doctors retain their ancient solemnity. P^fisaor the jmnishfiient of his crime thrihigh the internintion 
Grotc describes in what manner the cereniortj*was of Count do I’.rahd, who, without contradicting the 
conducted in 1840. ‘Four days,’ he says, ‘were sc^ wisdom of the judges, observed that even if the accused 
apart for the eleetion of tlic doctors of the four was guilty of the dreadful crime imputed to him, %tiU 
faculties. All the members of the university go in the sbiinie of his seiilqncc and the severities of Ill's 
procession, two and two, to the high cliureli of St jirison were a sufficient piiiiislinient. Nine years 
Nicholas, where the public arc already asscmhlcd; a afterwards, anotiler student, <-»'cu:_.l' of tho same- 
continual firing of cannon and hursts of music aA- kept misdemeanour, w-*s simply expelled fi" l er from tho 
up, accompanied by the enthusiastic shouts oi tne ac'idi ly. , • "* -• 

populace. Having entered the cliurcli. the candidates At the jircseiii, dam tljongli the diseiidiiie of the 
form arcyid the pulpit, from whieli tlie individual vvlio consisti^y is more in accordance wiili our ideas ^f 
elects tlieni pronounces an approjirlAe discourse, reason, yet they make the title of master no less 
After this, one of the assistants of the college proposes difficult to obtain iliau foimerly. It is frightful even 
a scientific question, to which tlu- jiri'inki lepln s. to tliiiil: what the university exacts*of a young man 
Tlieti the foini of the oath is read in Latin. . 1 ., j each ilieforv- he may hope to pneirele his hrow's witli tlte 
candidate confirms it by plaeiil^j two liiigei-, lipoii a aeademieal laurel. He is examined in the following 
baton presented to liim by one of the soldiers. The b>:ine!ie.'-: geometry, aritlnnetie, algebra, the applica- 
cleelioii now takes place. The elector iirst eovers tion of algebr.-i to geometry; trigon(*metry, plane and 
himself with his own doetor'.s cap. and then places it spherical; conic sections; the theory of curved lines, 
successively upon the head of every one of the canilidatis; calculations difrerontial and inU-gnil ; Kewuiann’s 
all tlie doctors present, at the same time, i>utting on mitural iiliilo.sopliy ; astronomy, organic and inorganic: 
their caps—black, blue, or red, ■'eeoiding to the faculty elieniislr^ , with )irineiples of analysis mineralogy; 
—and presents them with a gold ing, as a symbol of llegei's eiiev cIof*i‘dia, natural history, 
tlieir being now united to si-ima, a-- veil is a eojiy of Tlie evnmiialioii in the divers lirimelies of tiie faculty 
the llible to the doi-tors of theology, a sword to the of jibiloso]iliy lasts from a mouth and a lialf to two 
others, and to all the diploma of tlio tiniversily. moiilli.s, during wliieli time the stmif’iit lias two or three 
Whilst these tokens were being distributed, .strains me<-tings to atteml every week; and it is necessary, in 
of music fill the clmreli, and tho olenm roar of ihc order to be admitted, that he reee^ve^ for each of these 
eanmm resounds without The eerenioii> en led, the b-'nelies on* of Die three words of approval, fi/i/n-c/af/Mi, 
<hi met makes a speech nt ^h.t ks to the asseiiibj}, with nj finthutta ttnn /aac/c, or hnuhtinr. A written examiiia- 


a particular address to the ladii^ in verse ’ 


t'oii pro des the oral one. It is carried on in Latin, 


The election of the masters is a still more solemn and is edmprised in two e.xereises. The first is to shew 
affair—or, at anyrntc, a more popular one; anil it is tin style of the candidate; the other. Ills method of 
natural it sliq^tld be so, when it js remci.il .red, that on developing bis ideas and of treating the subject. The 
this occasion it is not the veteiaiis of seieiiee who have written exa.^imat\oii ^ subject to the same conditions 
flnistii^d their probation, but youtiis just entered upon as the other. No dispensation is ever granted unless 
tlieir ealtfcr, v i.o are now about to taste Die fruits of for the oriental l.mgnagig:, for which it e.an be obtained 
their labours, and be recompensed for tli merifiee.i of re;i,lily eiiouglij espeeially it tlie ajijiliiaiiit eaii prove a 
tlieir family. THB ecreniony is the same .is on Die thorough knov .enge of the Uiissiaii language. 

installation of doctors, only that a l.’iurel-crowii rejilaees _ ^__ _ _ _ 

the cap. The v'oung masters wear the erown all dr.e , r , 

walking the streets hat in haiid^; and at DiCijfrand 1 ,..i ' ‘ AS.SIM i i.4 flDiN 01- 1 H'.K AIOMLTKlhS. 

given liy the town in the ev'enmg, it still adorns tUeit .. jfaiA ■- ■ ilin dv-^'niments i; "ommon use bearing ‘ 
brows, marking tlieiii out for no little distinction tlie n.iii.,-of the ,«neter, vvh« li, tliongb all constructed 
and admiration. According to a good old custom, on the sai«c iirin«.»iple—namely, on t^ie cliange of bulk 
tho candidate may choose frv/ni the whole town a wlneli b. jies uiideigo by alterations of temperature— 
maiden distinguished for lu.r modesty,, beauty, and differ mate dl) fiorn each ojjior in the'f;.Taduation of 
rank, to wt av - 4iis crown with her own fair fingers, their respc'-tivc scales. * 

It is presonteU b.- him on the day- of election, in tho 1. Han' ,iabri^l Fahrenheit, a native of Danzic, 
name of all the electees, and the young lady appears its reputed iiivtntor, has knit his ii.anio to that used 
at the ball with her dress decorated with laurel leaves, in tills country, ly North America, and Holland. 

In 1043, the university of Finland eelclirxted the 2. lle.umuir’s thermometer, though now not much 
eVctioii of its masters for the first time. Tho same usei. except in ..jiaui and some other coutitiental states, 
spirit of austere morality that dictated tho eereitionics is eo ' itled to attention, as supplying us with the terms 
of its membership, were in full action on this occasion, in winch numerous and very valuable dbservations and 
Several of tlie students merited by tlieir learning Die exjierirncjts are recorded. 

dignity of being masters, but the consistory did not 3. The thcrnioineter of Celsius—the lln'nnomitre 
find them suflSeiently pure in tiiorihiib, and of the French chemists—differs hut little from 

allowed them to compete for the prize, but did not that of Il;'auinur. 

confer it upon them. One student who Imd the mis- The coiifi.sion and embarrassment which are produced 
fortune to compose some Verses, was enjoined to b>»ihii diff rence in the graduation of so popular an 
renounco such folly, and not to go about the town instrument, sqem to render a universal tliermometer 
spouting stanzas and rhymes that confericd little i almost as desirable an objeej as a universal language, 
honour upon the academy. But a much more serious j In tjjb absence of this desideratun*, w'o have, for the 
charge than this was brought Iiome to the students inju.se of those of our readers who are also*readers of 
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French or German books, and wHo haiiij no doubt been 
frequently misled or arrested in their progress by^ort- 
flicting quotations of t*ho degrees of heat, constructed 
the following table, and annexed a‘rule by which ttie 
degrees of Reaumur i\pd Celsius may, with the greatest 
facility, be in aU cases reduced to those of Falifenheit:— 

-i— jk-—- 

HcaiiTQUr. Centigrade FahrenhoU j Iteaumiir. Centiftrade FahrpnlKit 
_ k __ 1 _ 

Uuillnndxrlnu -C 11.', 77 

so ' 100 ■ 212 I i® ‘f, 

7.1 95 2.n I ® 

7f 90 «J0l ; J ™ 

r .8 85 18.7 f « 

64 80 17U — "-2_ -h _ I 


, Hu/e. —To convert degrees of llenumnr into those of 
Fahrenheit, multiply by It, divide by 4, and add ."2 
to, or subtract J42 from, the quotient as tlio ilegrees 
are positive or negative. Thus, 

- 8 ° X » , . A-o 1 - - 8 ° X 9 , „ 

---1- 32 = 9o , and —--— 32 = — 31 . 

4 4 

And to convert degrees of Celsius into those of 
Fahrenheit, multiply by !), divide hv .o, and add 32 
to, or subtract 32 from, the quotient as tlie dt-grees 
are positive or negative. Tlius, 

^ 4- ,32 =r 93°, .11)1] —' ■ ■’ - .32 - - ,31 
u o • 


•castles ly the air. 

Musr— genins'—fay—that lov'st to dwell 
Where shades are deep, and waters bright, 
Where birds arc singing'soft and well, 

I • And where the heart is light! 
far from thy haunts s;e exorcise 
Each thing of sad or sullen hue, 

Far, far we ban from tho.se pure eyes 
Fateli vice and folly too. 

For thou eonsorAst not with wo, 

*Kor sloth, nor vice, nor earth-born care, 

^ ei.'or thou art purer than the flow 
Of summer's purest air. 

The low, the guilty, ramiot bear 
The look of beauty and of worth, 

The m.'ijesty thy features wear. 

Not born of rule or e.irth. 

^ Genius with thee, aud holy Truth, 

And licavcnly Musing love to bide. 

Thine the soft hours of virtuous youth. 

Thine life's soft eventide. 

At times there kindle in tliy dreams » 

Som*e spiuks of a diviner lore. 

At times excursive, vastest theme.s 
Tliy light wing flashes o’er: 

^ili'hus when the king of minsirels sung, 

Achilles in hiif musefiil mood, 

When o’er the treiiihling lyre he hung 
In hia proud solituile— 

Thmk you the hero slumbered then ? 

No ! for his'soul was far (iw.iy j 
ft (lashed amid the pre.ss of men, 

And grapiiled it. the fray. 

”J'is tlius tliy sli.i.kjs .ire Academes 
Of lofty thought and big’ll emprise, 

.4nd to great actions from tliy dreams 
Ileroe.s and i.iges use. 

{) be it mine to wax in worih, 

'r.Uight tij thy lessons wise as fair, 

.,'nil thus sciidify on i8irth 

Th\ Castles ill the Air! II. IM. Jus’ii. 


INN.s or ooi iiT. Ileroe.s and i.iges use. 

'flic Inns of Court*'aro tlieniselves sulficiently jieeuliar to G be it mine to wax in worih, *' 

give a strong distim tivc mark to tlie loeality in whicli tliei 'Fuiglit tij thy lessons wise as fair, 

for here .ire «een broad open srpiaies ld»e linge nil thus sciidify on i 8 irtb 

eourtjai’ils, pavcil and treeh ss, and tl.inked* with gruhln Th\ <'astles in the Air! II. IM. Junii. 

mansions—as big and elieeiless-lookiiig .is barri'ek' - every -♦- 

one of tliein being destitute of door-, and having^ a string Cold. 

of names pniiiteil in stripes uiion the door-posts, tbal o „ •• , i ,, r e 

. , I'.i n , I , iV. . , O' "“ 1 *' we leate tlie surface of our e.irth, 

reminds one ol the lists ilispijived at an est.ite-.igeiit s omee. i ■ , i. r . 

,- ,, I ‘ 0 1.1 II 11. temperatme kd - .i degree-. At forlv-hvc miles 

and there IS generallv a ebapel-line edihee e.iHeil tlio Itall, v , f , i , , , 

.I . ! , I , . 1 ^ J, 1 , ’ didanee from the globe we get lievonil the atmosphere, 

that IS devoted to leediiig rather Kkaii ina-MW', and where , , . ■ „ , • . 7 , i. 

, e < I's ,1 I, 1 / ‘ I and oilier, strietlv spe.iking, into the regions of space, 

the lawvprhngs ‘iiualilv tor the bar bv eating so nianv i , * , ' 7 , ^ .. coO'i. 

J. ' ,. ^ I'l I " ■ ,1 I, wliose teiniieratnro is 22 .) degrees belilw zeroii-ieild here 

dinners; and heeoino at length—tf;'istrniioniie,illv— leaniei! ,, . ‘ ^ 

• ,11 > r,,, 1, • .1 -• 1 1 ■ , , t’old reig’iis 111 all its power. Some idea of this mtenso 

in the law. Iliow how iieeiRiar are the tub. bgal gardens ,, " , , ,... 7 ,7 

• 1 , 'll ii 1 ° , cold m.i\ be lonneil b\ st.'itnig tb.tt the greatest cold 

attached to the prmcipa Inn.s, with their eo-e-sb.nen « .• 'f i r . /.o 

, , ,11. # , observed in the Aielie ( iiele is from 40 degrees to CO 

gi’assplots looking as sleek and brig-bt as sXinneli green . , , . , • • k. . 

* 1 , , I 1 ,1 J* degrees bi low zero, ;ind here many surpresing eflects are 

plush, and the elcan-swcpt gravel-walks IFE-oiiged with . i , n i , "I " . . ., 

] ■ 1 ‘ , I . 1 . »Ti 1, . produced In tlie chemical laboratorv, the groate.st eo d 

ehildnn, and mirscmaid.s, and law-students.* Ili)W odd, (111, a , ■ ^ « 

, „ * . . ’ th.’it we o.Tn produce IS »jout ]00 dogi-ecs below zero. At 

are the desolate-looking legal allias or eourtw a/iminng .i;*., ! . • , " ,• i v x 

.. , ... .11. " . tins temiierature, etirbome gas beeomcs a so id suastaiicc, 

those Inns, with nothing/lut a puni.i or a iMne-be.aiing ,. ' n-. i , -i " i • * 

I ,, ’ . , -ri III 1 • like snow. If tonebed, :t produces iiist the same effect on 

stiect-kceper to be seen III the midst ot them, aivl occasion- ,i. . i, * • i •» lei, „.e c 

\ 1 , the skin as a red-liot rnider: it blisters the finger like a 

ally at one corner, beside a ervpt-like passage, a sf.ay dark i * r * i,, , , , 

, I- , burn. Qmekbiher or nierenry freezes at 40 illgrees below 

and dingy baiver 8 shop, with its .seedy display of powdered „„ „ i i i , 

cii * *1- I lit I 1 zero: tti.it is ,‘72 degrees below the tcruperatiire at whieh 

liorsehair WIks of the.samoihi ty-wlute hue as London snow. . ’ m , ” i . a , * . j 

1 I II IT • T r .1 . wafer freezes. The solid mercury may then be treated as 

v\ ho, moreover, has not noted the windows of the lega t-i.i.z j-i 

e....:,.,..., J 1 II- 1 i.»i II 3,1 other metals, hammered into sheets, or made into spoons; 

fruiterers and iaw-stationers.liereabtftts, stuck over with ’ ,, , „ i» ■ i _ * . ’ 

,,„„n I I , . II t T sueh spoons would, however, melt m water as warm as ice. 

small aininuTicoments of clerkships wanted, each penned z, . * „ . • ’ i. , „ ’ '(.c. 

ii.„ „ 1 » .11, I *• 1 I . T 1 ‘ii It IS pretty certain that every liquid and gas tliat we are 

m the well-known formidable straight-ilp-and-down three- a..i 11 t. „ i-it ” i i n n 

nnil fni,.i) I • • * ...nv, - i itTu.. acquainted witli woulil beeniiic holid if cxposod to the colil 

I'liNfiitiirr’lU ’ 1 rr (.ginning i *-i„! aian,.,**-,' of the regions of space. The gas wo light our streets ■with 
S Kr’iT*" T- ‘TPOiii' like wax; oil would be ln%eality ‘as hard as 

startled to find liLelf suddenly Vht lpiA a small “Plf Wock of transparent cipistal ^ 

■ enclosure, comprising a tree or two, and a little circular 1 *“ quite solif and resemble a mctol; we 

isawiiiv iMmwoi. 4ivn»s « 1. ^ »s • i * J -ai shouM bc ablc to Ijvii buttCF m E lathc Ilk® a ploce of ivorv; 

eiilled fniinmin*tn the ecTtre r fragrant odours of flowers would have to b,c made 

called lountain in me centre, squirting un the water in one i i i. j- 7 , ,, • ,, » mi c c 

long thick thread, as if it were the noz.zl? of a fire-engine? yield perfume. Th^e are a few of 

-Mayhm'f ermt World of London. • astoni 8 hmg_cffects of cold—Nqiftmns Ptekke. _ 
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JOHN BROADKOOT AND OTHER 
A N O M A L I E S. * • 

IloSEsT Join) Broadfoot, liouso-paiuter in a ('ortaiij 
city not ri’f from where wc write, was the son of a 
worthless pair who kept a moan tavern. Reared 
amidst scones of low dohanchory, ■with scarcely any 
school-learnin!' eir other tuition—ahove all, wi;’' the 
Tevcrae of worthy oxniiiple from l^s iiaronls, he liiJ.er- 
tholosF was a gi^od boy front the beginning. Through his 
excellent eondnet and preposses.sing manner's, he was 
rcconnncndcd to an apprenticeship, in whudi his course 
from the first was niiward. With no apparent diffi¬ 
culty, nnrl solely by his own merits, he rose to his 
present position as a rospectabl t citizen, in w'licli he 
is enabled to be the fiiend of , lai ■■ soeh poor boys as 
he himself once was. We pn.ss John's shop evaory d.a 3 -, 
and never without thinking of him rs a curious moral 
phenomenon, .and a little of an anonialv to the believers 
in the omnipotence of edueation. 1 t liis is, after .all, 
an everj’day historva Tlr- ^airld is full of jpeople of 
good station and repute, w bn euebt to have Ix-en still 
licrdhig with the vile, if their ikstiny had hern to he 
tieterrnined b 3 ' the edneatioiial eoiiditions i!' their carlj' 
3 ’enrs. 

On the otliiT hand, it is a eommon rem.arlc, that 
young men reared hi what appear the most favourable 
eircum.stmtPes- , midst seenes of industry, surrounded 
by relatives of the greatest worth, and n,,a nothing 
like bad example ever set before them, do not always 
realise the hopes formed of tlu'm. The son of tlie 
pious clergyman falls into reckless habits—the chibl 
of the self-raised man of iii'Iust.^- becomes .ai? idle^ 
The careful nurture mid instruction of years seems 
to have made no permanent impression. A ‘ good 
education,’ or what is so called, 'appears as thrown 
away, 'riic favoured youth sinks in the social se.ale 
from the niOL.t, ' fie is intrusted with his own inte¬ 
rests. In conformity with this observation, is one often 
made regarding the leading men in our large mercan¬ 
tile communities. They^ arc not, in general, the.well- 
educated sons of men of their own class, but a select 
band of the children of an inferior grade, imperfectly 
educated, indebtetl mainly to iiiuatc energy and a 
self-sustaining steadiness for the positions they have 
attained. Their sons are all at good schools; but 
liowmany of the lumber can bo cxpeeti d, from any 
rule of experience, to advance by that means to a 
better place than that of their fatliers, or even to keep 
on the same level ? 

Jb'rom these facts of society—for such they are—we 
Jo not see what can be inferred, but tliat education is 
not quite so certain a beneficial agent as many people 


suppose. Much pemfr it doiibtle.vi h’l' ; 'but tliere are 
some things boyom^ its boasicd effleaev Nature still 
kocna nieli of the affair in htu' OMsn liiirfd. He wIksii 
she has .inpoiiited lo he diyiei;^ will never he hright- 
eticd up iliito a clever man. Those in whom she has.j 
implanted line moral feiidencies, will carry themselves 
misiillied through .scenes of dopravitj’s natural talent 
wdll force its w.ay through all imaginable diffeeultics; 
and tlioso to whom these better gifts are denied will 
sink, in spite of all mere external sustainments. 

One of the favourite ideas of our age is, th,it the 
cultivation of the fiae arts is a powerful means of 
raising and refining a n.atinn. We do not dispute 
it. One cannot doubt that a custom of beholding 
beautiful jiietures and statues is, generally’’ speaking, 
calculated to hav<? an cmiohliiig effect on human 
nature. I*'! there are strange anomalies eonneetcil 
with the subject. The c.xtcrmd lif^of arti.sts is not 
remarked to be pure and noble bej ond that of other 
men. One of the filthio.st aa'am/es that we over heard 
di. '.abed, was*that of a Rdman painter, noted for the 
lieautiful forms he introduced into his works. Wo 
think we javc known several ihlrtfn/ifi —possessors of 
fine coheetions of modern art—who w'ore wh.at would 
be called coarse men, weak men, or men of sordid 
mind. It seen.a difficu]^ to reconcile tbeso facts with 
the general proposition; and some may he inclined to 
repel them, or to di.sputc tjjeir hearing on the subject. ' 
'Xct, are they not i'l conformity with ollwr things gene¬ 
rally rcniarkecjj mid of which no one di.sputes the triitli? 
'’’o preach one thing and practise .another i.s no novelty 
'n,t' '.\M-orld. * 1^ theorise in farnnng, and Iiave fields 
full f •■-•'eds, is sin b a coiijiinctiirc as 
surjiriscs 'obodj'. to the ^mdition of the shoes 
of the slioenjaker's avifo and children, Jho proverb is 
soraewh(»j‘.iiusty. I’erhaps the solution of the mystery 
lies in the ten .nej' of all tastcs«to become eijgrossiug. 
The artist n >v be so rapt in liis fine conceptions as 
to neglect tlio manj- oVier tidings that go to the forma¬ 
tion of a noble .and elevated life. The dilettante niaj' 
have allowed his obsiro of collecting to become a 
passio of his low^i nature, rather than a solace and 
a purilicatkm to liis higher feelings. If the man of 
genius works mainly for admiration, and the collector 
spends only .|for, the sake of the eclat of possession, 
what are we to expect of them ? 

It will seem a dreadful lieresy, yet we feel con¬ 
vinced that ilbme of the expectations formed regarding 
the effect if education even on the life and conduct of 
nlttions, are liable to disappointment. It roust civilise; 
it must tend to aifvance tlie maCbrial and moral condi¬ 
tions of ^ people. But when we look at the manj^ other 
cmcumstances affecting the condition and pro^ss of 
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nations, we shall see reason somewhat\o moderate.o\ir 
hopes even from this yowerful agent. A people^may 
he under a jeentralising government, tending to k^ep 
them in perpetual Qnpilhge, and thus a liberal cduca- 
tioli may fail to give them energy. A people may be 
thinly scatte^’ed over a poor ‘soil; and tiius, while 
perhaps''inspired by eduealion witit literary tastes, j 
may rcma,’U from age to age poor and depressed. An 
unusually superstitious form of religion may repress 
the higher intellectual faculties of a people, and* make 
schools and universities of little avail. On the other 
hand, there is a civilisation independent of education. 
IcrRngland, for example, wliere the mass of the people ' 
■have heretofore heeii nearly, altogether uninstrueled, 
the general tpno of civilisation, .^s expressed in the 
institutions, and in‘the daily life of the nation, is 
liiyli. Scotland has a more insft-ueted people; but 
it is a country reniotci* fron\, the centre of European 
civilisation, and whicTi vS'as, lit the acccssi^i of the 
'House of Hanover, in about tlie came .state as England 
in the days of ^leiiry VIII. Paradoxical ns it niay 
seem, with more knowledge among individuals, the 
„ general tone of national life is there on a lowiS- j 
key. Mohs arc fiercer; peculiar opinions are enter¬ 
tained with more rancour and intolerance; there is 
less meekness in social life. So ^n America, it is seen 
that a progress is making in keciiiiebs of intelligence, 
in mental activit}’, and in the popular power of 
resolving new elements into what may he called 
organic nationality, such as mere‘school-instruction 
could not create, and which must he •attributed 
mainly, we apprehend, to the eflcct of that system of 
self-dependence abd Bclf-nianagomeiit which is of tlie 
essence of republican institutions. 

We do not of course mean by these otisorvations to 
disiiourage those worthy men who are endeavouring to 
promote a more general diffusion of education amongst 
our millions. Far from it. We believe that, every¬ 
where, other cirdumstances being equal, education will 
prove a means of advancing the moral and intcllcotual 
growth of nations. Sometime?, however a good cause 
is damaged by the disappointment of unroasonahlo 
liopea which have beei»- formed regarding it. We 
merely wish to guard the friends of education against 
this possible evil. f 

;- - 

THE FUR-HUNTERS OF Tlflt/t'AR 
J WEST.* « ,, 

The histoiy of the various companies that *nave been 
formed different tiwea for promoting the fur-trade 
in the west and north-western regions of Americ.a, is 
a history of adventure ai},d perilf and introduces us to 
scenes of wild and savage life which are eminently 
interesting, from the contrast they present to our pre¬ 
vailing civilisation. Sitting at home in our comfortable 
arm-chairs, ^ cozy firesides, or in leafy summer-arbours, 
surrounded by all the conveniences of an advanced 
condition of society, it is pleasant to rfadeof the hard¬ 
ships and successes of those enterprising persons who 
have pushed their way into the wilderness for purposes 
of traffic or discovery’. Everything, in fUct, that has 
been •'done by man in the face of difficulties, i^com- 
mends itself to human consideration,^and is calculated 
to attract both the curiosity and the sympathy of other 
men. presftme, therefore, that this slight jootiee of 
' a recently published work on the undertakings mid 


achievetoonts of the fur-hunters in the Oregon Terri¬ 
tory, and some of the parts adjacent, will he generally 
‘acceptable to our readers.”' The author, Mr Alexander 
Rpss, having spent the last forty-four years of his 
lift ir. the Indian territories of Nortli America, lias 
had tlie amplest oppor/ueities for observing what¬ 
ever is noteworthy and peculiar in the state and 
circumstances of those countries; and the mass of infor¬ 
mation he has collevted, and here presents to our 
attonticta, is such as has been hitherto almost wholly 
un.T^^finahle. In 1840, he published a narrative of his 
adventures while in the service of the Pacific Fur 
Company, which, after a few years of vigorous activity, 
became merged in the North-west Company, into whoso 
service he subsequently entered. This latter company, 
in turn, has been absorbed by the larger and longer 
fstafiiisliod Hudson Bay Company, to which, also, 
Mr Ross was induced to transfer his services. Since 
tlie year IML’S, he has held an appointment at the 
Red River, Settlement; so that it will Hb seen his 
recollections of Iiidiaii-life and iur-liunting mostly refer 
to events anterior to that date. They are, however, 
(lUit^'^’aB novel and eiitertaiiiiiig as if they belonged 
to the present year ;*and though wc are informed that 
the aboriginal tribes are fast disappearing, and tho 
fur-trade has almost perished, what Mr Rosa has 
written and related will always have a special and 
liistorical interest. 

Ai’ith the commercial relations of the several com¬ 
panies we shall notliefc e.oiiecrn ourselves—extractable 
incidents and adventures, illustrative of Iiidian-life' 
and of ".lie fu--hiiiiters' pursuits, being more likely 
to be welcome to our readers, as tli'y arc .also more 
than suffieiently abundant to oocupy our contracted | 
sjiaeo, Tlioiigl- to some it might appear that the 
life of the fur-hunt(!r, entailing a residence of years 1 
among savages ir rfrinote and dreary wilds, must of ] 
necessity he one of great unjileasantness, we are y(>t j 
assured, that of tbn persons wlio have been engaged in | 
it. few or none ar.- known who did not afterwards look ! 
back with fond retiiembraiico and regret on the ^scenes 
through which they passed—' prefcjriiig th^ ^^culties I 
and dangers of their former precarious hut inde- j 
pendent liabits to ail the boasted luxuries of polished 
society.’ The exciting nature of such a life is well 
exhibited in these volumes. If full of peril, it is also’ 
shewn Jo he full of action, and constantly diversified 
ky incidents that ire calculated to stir the blood 
and entertain the imagination. A man in such cir¬ 
cumstances is familiarised with events and things 
which are continually sharpening his wits, and adding 
something ..to his previous experience. lie becomes 
ready at any day to go out into»the woods on long 
journeys of discovery, depending for sabsisteiicS by the 
way on what he may ciiance to shoot; and thinks ‘ no 
more of crossing tlie desert from the Atlantic to tho 
Faciftc, in the most wild and unfrequented parts, than 
any otlier man in ordinary life would of crossmg a 
country parish.’ Beuig always liable to danger, lie is 
always as well as possible prepared for it, and escapes 
out of the most intricate of perplexities by means which 
often seem miraculous. It is not possible to give any 
adequate notion of so varied and irregular a kind of 
existence in tlie way of general description ; but per¬ 
haps we may be able to present some partial shadow 
or reflection of it, by sketching a few of its most 


. ■* The Fur-himtere of the Far Weai; a Narrntirr of A^mUiret 
%n the Ot ej/oti anti Focky Mowitaiiie. By Ali?xander Itoss, aumor 
of Advmiu) n kJ the Fu st A'elllers an ilui Oregon or Oolumbta MWer. 
2 Tola. Smitli, JClUer, & Co., London. 
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prominent and ordinary phases. We will begin with one thq face of the? country materially changed, being in 
exhibiting the minimum of dangerous adventure; but geij^ral too rocky, hard, and IJinty for tlic operations 
which, notwithstanding the accidental absence of anjJ of those animals. Elks and deer were seen in great 
thing remarkable in the way of incident, is faithfully nftmbers, all extremely tanj,c—a sure indication that 
illustrative of a part of'the fur^hunter's vocation. " It they had seldom been disquiutod. Mr Boss says 
records the proceedings of what is called an ‘e:jiplormg- confidenty they had never l)efore been disturbed* by 
party'—a band of men oonsmissioned to go out and civilised man. As it consequence, tLey were very 
ascertain the resources of some previously unknown easily shot, and nfForded the travellers a sufficiency 
region, with respect to its furs and general appearance of provision. 

and condition. As Mr Boss’s, account occupies loo In one of the tliickets, as they passed’along, the 
much space for quotation in these pages, wc must use guidj took them a little out of tluyr way to slicn tliem 
compression in presenting it, without, howeverrfpmit- what is called a bear’s haunt or wintcring-den, where 


ting any significant particulars. 


that animal, according to Indian tradition, remains in 


full of adventure and liardship as it could be on a ilen was through ^^ng and winding thicket of dense 
voyage of discovery, even were it to tliu north pole.’ bru.sliwood; and wie bear’s hiding-place w is not in a 
The party is accustomed to set off witli .such imAns ^s boh’under groundjtbut on the siirfar , (l.jep]y imbedded 
arc available at the time ; and Ibough these may differ ai iQi- tlic falle ' leaves. (J»iT the den, the snovf is 
somewhat, according to circumstances, tlic rank of llie olten nmiy' feet thick.,<inij» tlte liear’s hiiiing-place is 
loader, the extent of tlie undertaking, they arc discovered only liy an air-holo rcsemhling a sraaU 
always simple. The country to ho triutrsed ou this funnel, sometimes not tw'o inches in diameter, through 
occasion was a wild tract, lying between one of llie wliicii the breath issues; but so conijailod from view, 
company’s stations in the Oregon and tliq Koeky tbiit none but the keen eye of llio savage can find it 
Mountains; the date of departure, the Htli of A.,,Tust; •ml.’ The bear is said to lie so concealed in a torpid 
and the journey was intendei? to be performed on slate from Deeember lo Mareb. They never lie in 
foot. Mr Ross was .accompanied by two pf liis best families, but always singly; and when they move out 
and most experienced hands, together with two Indians, in the spring, tliey are very sleek aad fat—a fact to 
himself making tlie fifth person. ‘Eacli man wag pro- wdiicli Mr Bos^hears testimony from frequent observa- 
vuied witli half-a-dozen pair of Indian slioes, a blanket tion. Hut no sooner do they quit their winter-quarters, 
to sleep in, ammunition, a small axo, a knife, a fire- and begin to roam about, than tlioy get poor and 
steel, and an awl, togetlier witi. some needles, thread, haggard. They an* reported never to winter twice in 
and tobacco to smoke; all 'f win 'li be had to c.arrj' the same place. <in their snug retreats, they are often 


on Ids back, and his gun on id., shoulder.’ 


diseoverrid anil killeil by the ludiaus without making 


constituted the wliole of the travelling hagfage, with any nsislanee. 

the exception of a pint pot and a cooking-kettlc. The Since they were joined b}- their )#uide, our explorer*, 
equipment is the same in all such cases, be the journej'^ had travelled about 1 od miles. Their road now lay a 
for a week, a moiitli, or a year. 'J 'le p.arty dejieiided good deal among rugged cliff's ; in descending which, 
all the time on tlicir c'ps for suhsislence .iiid on o of the ui*n cut Ids foot very badly, thereby detain- 
tlie skins of the animal Hie;, might kill, for a further mg the for nearly a whole daj'. The unfortunate 


supply of clothes and shoes. 


man wff so disabled, that they had almost made up 


The country through which they passed in the early their •uii'ids to leave him behind until their return; 
part of tlie journey was covered with hec.v^,' timber, ‘hut,’ says Mr Boss, ‘as this step wottld have deprived 
with hero and there small open plains, imt having us of anotlnr wan to take care of him, we decided to 
clear bottom, it afforded tolerably good travelling, keep togclhe’; so we dragged 1dm on along with us, and 
After,^|ome days, the timber became less abundant, be soon recovered.’ After many days of rough jour- 
and they"1f)rocoL.ded for some distance over clear open neying, they reached at Jen"th what tlie guide called 
ground. t)n the sixth day after starting, they came the foot of tin- Boeky Mimntains. «<TIie ascent all 
upon a small lake, on the margin of widcli (hey along.’ loninjl:. the author, ‘had been app.areiitly so 
encamped for the night. Here they found two Iiidiau gradua', .ai i ,iio country so very rugged, with a broken 
families, subsisting on fish, roots, and berries, and seen:-I and ui'eveii*. nrface, that we could observe no^very • 
iiig‘ill their wretched condition t^ live vcr 3 ’c<i'*forta!)iv ^ Tj.tib.,' disi'' nec in (lie liei; lit of the land'until 
and happily'.’ One of the men belonging to tliase wl car' eiise ■ 'r/he brow i tho dividing ridge; ' 

families, professing to have a perfect knowledge of the hut there the di .erince was sertainly striking. The 
country through which tlie travellers had to jiass, guide luo^sled us* to <a considerablo* eminence some 
volunteered to accompany then.' as guide; for which distance .mt of our wa.y, from which, in Imking back, 
service Mr Boss promised to reward Jiim witli a we beheld .e country we l|ad passed*over; and 
blanket and ic »e’ammunition when tliey returned. certainly a more wild and rugged land tne mind of 
They had hith..tlo travelled by the aid of the man could *iot iinaijine. In looking before us—that 
compass, but, iiaving confidence in the knowledge of is, (owards tlie niountains-*-tliu view was completely 
their guidU, they now' abandoned tlie instrument, and barred: an almost perpendicular front met the eye 
followed him without hesitatinn. Instead ol leading like a wall, and ■'ve stood and gazed at what might 
th^i, as they expected, in an easterly' direction, tlie be („ !led one oi the wonders of the world. One 
Indian bent his course nortliward lor about sixty circumstance struck us very forcibly,, and that was 
miles; when they readied a small stream, called the increased size of the timber. Aldtl|' the base of 
Grisly-bcar River, wliieh they ascended for six days, ibe mouiit|iu^ the timber, which had been stunted 
‘until it became so narrow they could .lump over it.’ .and puny, now became gig.antic in size, the pine.s and 
While following this stream, they passe#‘■•■voral lieavcr- cedars in particular; one of the latter measured forty- 
lodges. ‘In many places, groat tree, had been cut five feet f' grii.dies in girth, four feet from the ground.’ 
down, and the course of the water stopped and formed U 'sceudiiig, they encamped at the edge of a little 
into ^mall lakes and ponds.’ In one place they ^stream ealle l Canoe River, celelirated among NortU- 
‘counted forty-two trees cut down at tlie lieight of westers for the quality of its birch-bark. ‘Everything 
about eighteen inches from the root, within thq here,’we are told, ‘ wore tho kppearaiice and stillness 
compass of half an acre.’ It did not, liowever,'prove ^.if tliq, midnight hour: the sneue was gloomy, and 
a very prolific beaver-country. A little lurther on, Varcely tho cliirjiing of a soht.ory bird vws to be 
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heard; our own voices alone disturbed the universial got togethsr, the -party set to work in a quiet deter- 
stlence. In all this ext«nt of desert through wbidv^e mined fashion; having selectied for the site of the fort 
had passed, not a human being was to be seen, nor the >{■ level spot ‘upon the east bank of the Columbia, 
traces Of anyA . ' forminsr something like an island in the flood, and bv 


TJey now began to^ retrace their step.s, finding the me^ns of a tributary stream, a peninsula at low-water.’ 
country nowisq available for fur-hunting (purposes. The* wo^k proceeded slowly; for the natives, flocked 
The distance traversed by tlie rAiite they followed did about in very suspicious numbers, often coming tllrough 


not exceed 420 miles ; and could they liave travelled in 
a direct line, it would scarcely have been more than 
half as much. We need not concern ourselves about 


cariosity to sec what was going on, yet not at all times 
shewing themselves too well disposed. The situation 
of the adventurers wijs the nioro irksome, as they 


tlieir h-omeward jourjjey, as nothing of muph inttrest depcndeitfor food on the success of trade, and on their 
occurred upon the way. standijJjj well with tlie Indians. It was necessary to 

The foregoing description represents wliat may be deviSo means to divert the attention and amuse tlie 
styled one side of tiic liunter'a life—perimps the j-uriosity of these people. As they were composed of 
qui^st and moat favourable. Wo will glance next different tribes, tlie seeds of dissension were artfully 

at a different picture, and sce« how tlie white men are sown amongst them, to liold tlie balance equal, and to 

sometimes apt,to fare when theirv;j;alling leads tlieiii prevent anything like a general uniting against the 
among hostile trilies of Indians. Kevoral years ago, tlic settlers. Each tribe w.hs led to imagine that it pos- 
OfBcUl dignitaries of the North-wesWOompany decided sensed’ pre-eniineiice of consideration amongst tlio 
on Atablisliing a new* ibrU.'ir station near the confluence wliites; ‘and though,’ adds Mr Boss, ‘they were as 

of the two great brnncla-.t tfis Columbia, ns^ more iin'ejKnident of us iis we wore the reverse of theni, still 

central situation for their operations tlian any they tliey were tau^lit to fancy tliat tliey coulj^ not do 

previously possessed in the Ordgon. The n.ame of witliout us.’ ' 

this new position was Eort Nez Perc<<s, and Jlr Boss E'overtiieless, the Indians remained decidedly un- 
was appointed to take cliarge of it. With ninety- friendly and tlicir inovemeiits became alarniiiig. 'They 
five effective men, and a very able associate named^ insistpu on tlie strangers paying for tlie timber they 
M‘Kcnzie, lie encamped one July day on tlie site I wore collecting; the^'prohihited them from liunting 
pitched upon for the new establishment, and soon ; and from Ijshing; tliey affixed an exorbitant price of 
fonnd himself en;?aged in a most difficult undertaking. 1 their own to every article of trade, and insulted any of 
Tile Nez Torees Indiana bad had no^revious com- ! the liands they iiiet^ alone. At length, as it seemed 

munlcation with our fur-hunters, nnd I'ould not, | doubtful how affairs might terminate, all work was 

apparently, comprehend wdiat object they could )ia\e j suspended. The wliites stood on their guard; and 
in coming amongst them. Instead of advancing to - an entire system of iion-intercoiirsc took place of nc- 
iheet the strangers on their arrival, thfy withdrew from cessity ‘for live long siiilinier-days.’ All the time tliey 
their neighbourhooil, as if with otic accord.s-to their ( were on very short allowance: one niglit all liands 
cainp. ‘ Kot a friendly hand,’ says Mr Boss, ‘ was went supjxTlcss t' bed. Tlie natives, meanwhile, were 
Hretclied out; not Vlie least joy, nsuiil aiiiung indiaii.s mustering iast, plotting and plauiiiug. It seemed time 
on sncli (K'casions, was testified, to invite or weleoiiie to prepare tor the cliaiices of a contest. The hunters, 
our arrival. These ceremo'iies, though tiifling iii tlicrefore, having collectctl, their nunibors, consisting 
themselves, are a very good indication of tlie reception [ of twoiitj'-five Canadians, ^iirty-two Owhyhees, and 
likely to he met with ; .md, in the present ca-se, their j tliirty-eiglit Iroquois, hastily constructed a temporary 
total absence could only be considered very ijnfavoiir- i enclosure, and assumed a position of independence 
able.’ They kept apart, sitting sulkily on mounds at and detence. 

a distance, wrapt'in tlieir robes of dignity, observing The natives wore offered such terms as were given 
a studied indifference. Even the children maintained in otlier parts of the country. Tiiey might have the 
ari attitude of reserve; .and 4ittle eogper-coloured i clioii e of cultivating a peaceable understanding with 
bantlings were heard to say: ‘Wliat do the wliitc ‘ tlic wliites, and thus profit by a friendly intercwlrse; 
people want liere ? Arn tliey»going to kill more of our or, neglecting tliis, tlii-y niiglit expbet vengbaffee for 
relations?’—alliTding to Koine former tragic.sl occur- tlieir obstinacy, and be ever after deprived of the 
rences there, in wliicti, Iiowcvor, the fur-hunUrs were beiiefils resulting from a trade established among 


not concerned. 


would rat 


must, not go near them, because tlicy^Will l:ill us.’ 
While all tills was going on, the hunter? kept a sharp 
look-out. Tlio principal chief sif the earflp/iifetead 


them. .Meantime, while the Indians were deliberating 
among tlicinselves. tlie hunters were making every 
prepara tiro for action. 

aCrguments likely to be enforced at the gun’s muzzle 


of going to them, walk#d round iSiid round the crowd, were not to be witlistood; and the ehiefs were induced 


urging the Indians to the observaifee of » bon-inter- 
course, untU, at least, the whites had m#ie tliem 
jireaeiits. ^Tlints were g.T.'idually given that ‘property’ 
would purchase a footing. 

'I'he spot was totally barren of n^pterials for building. 
These had to 1>o collected ffisewliere, and conducted liy 


to advance, to bring matters to an accommodation. 
Tliey insisted, as a pr^irainary step, that the strangers 
should bestovr a liberal present on tlie whole multitude 
of tlieir followers, to reconcile thent to the measure. 
All the property the whites had witli them would 
have scarcely been a mite to each: the demand, there- 


water from tlie distance of 100 miles. To ordin.ary l fore, was peremptorily refused. As tlie whites shewed 


minds, notliing seemed more wild or impracticable than 
the scheme of raising a fort in such a sitnation. Tlie 


themselves firm and determined, the demands of the 
natives grew less nnd less; and at last they agreed to 


authorities, however, had formed their plans; it was every condition proposed to tliem, and the wliites were 
decided that itio counti^ must be secured, tlio natives left to their discretion. A trade with Uie Indians was 


awed and reconciled, buildings raised, jfuri' collected, now opened, and went on brisklj'. The hunters went 
and new territories added to the company’s possessions, to their work as formerly, and for a time they enjoyed 
Objections were not to be entertained: no obstacles tlie comforts ufstranquillity. 


were to lie seen. The position was to bq occupied. 

‘ So,’ says Mr Boss, ‘ on the dreader) spot we took up 
our stadd, to run every hazard, and brave erery, 
danger.’ , 


to their work ns formerly, and for a time they enjoyed 
tile comforts ufstranquillity. 

The principal reason for the establisliment of this 
post was the extension of tlie trade; ctmsequently it 
was intended to be uZed-aa the base and outlook of 
new discoveries. It was accordingly indispensable to 


Tlw country was nol without attractions, having have an understanding with tlie chirf tribes who at all 
pleasant tempfcrato atmosphere, and outlook# of a seasons infested the most practicable passes in those 
ipi^utesrfae Variety. As quickly as timber could be parts of the country it was desired to penetrate 
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which was at present disturbed by the horrors of 
war. Witli a view to effect this object, the chiefs miJ 
wise men of the different tribes were calledT together. 
On meeting, an endless ‘round of ceremony took p^ce 
among tl>em, and a good deal of discussion; ychnotoing 
could be finally settled on mccoiint of tlie ahacnci’ of 
one of the principal chiefs at tlie war, in the very 
quarter tiie wliites had tlieir eye upon. It was not 
till after ten days’ waiting tjiat this notable c;iicf 
arrived. The name he bore was Tum-a-tiip-ian. Ihit 
tills august personage, instead of joining llie a-ssj^hlcd 
conclave to forward tlie business under deliheVa^on, 
was too tniicli taken up with his own concerns 
trouble himself about anytliing else. Moreover, all 
the great men sitting in council immediately deserted 
their diplomatic functions to join the returned clmm- 
pion witli liis trophies of w-ar, leaving the whites mere 
spectators awaiting their convenience. ’ ^ 

For three days they had to wait until the Tndinns 
had exliausted their songs of triumpli, witliout obtainiag 
one singlij. interview with tlie chief on whom they had 
placed so much confidence. ‘'Phis waf-party,’ says 
Mr Ross, ‘was reiiorted to us to cotiswf. of 480 men. 
They liad a very iiiiposing appearance on t^ 'ir arrival. 
Tlieir hideous yells, mangled prisoners, anil i'loody 
scalps, togetlier with their baniarous gestures, pre¬ 
sented a sight truly savage.’ On tlie thiiyl day, tlie 
war-celebrations being over, Tum-a-tap-uin, mounted 
on horseback, rode backwards antl^ forwards round tlie 
little camp of tlie Kngiislimcii several times, witlioiit 
expressing either approbation or disapjirnval of their 
measures. 'llien dUmountiiV', and drawing near 
witli ills men around bin he uid they smoked 
some hundreds of pipes of tlie i'.in.i-.,linicn’s toliaceo. 
'I'lie ceremony of smoking being over, Mr Ross and 
liis friends had. a long conversation with him mi tlio 
subject of a general peace witli .all tlie tribes witli 
whom he had been recently at wa-; hut he was so 
elated with his own exjil pts. and tlie siicces-i of his 
late expedition, tliat In seeiiu^ij^ not so warmly inte¬ 
rested in the cause of the wliites as lie was understood 
to have formerly professed himself. Ho was very 
plausible, and full of professions of fnends.iip; hut 
it was soon observed tliat ho was of an ancmnirionly 
selfish disposition. He was always insisting on tlie 
Engiisli lavishing their goods on liis numerous train 
of followbVs; i.nd the more he received, tlie more Iiis 
assurance increased, till his demands gre,s absolutely 
boundless. 

The principal natives, however, began to nssemlile 
together in groups; coiiiiselliiig and discussion nei.t 
on day and night; but .ns all sjvages deligh'^iii war, 
it was no easy matter to get them seriously to eoiisi'ier 
the question of petice. NeTertlieless, it was so managed 
tliat tliey were all induced to meet again on tlie subject. 
’I’lieii spoke Tum-a-tnp-nm to the point. ‘If,’ said lie, 

‘ we make peace, bow shall I employ myjg’oiitig men ? 
Tliey delight "nothing hut war; and, besides, our 
enemies, the Snakes, never' observe a peace.’ Then 
turning round, ‘ Look,’ said he again, pointing to ids 
slaves, scalps, and arms, ‘am 1 to throw all these 
trophies Bwa}’? Shall 'rum-.a,tiip-um forget ti't; glory 
of ^lis forefathers, and become a woman ? ’ 'I'licn 
another great war-chief got up, and inquired; ‘ Will 
the whites, in opening a trade with our enemies, pro¬ 
mise not to give them guns or balls?’ Others spoke 
to the same effect. The English tried to waive tliese 
remarks by expatiating on the blessinftf of peace and 
the comforts of trade; but several more meetings took 
place before the desired object could bo eflected. 

‘ At length,’ in the words of Mr Ross, ‘ a messenger 
came vrith notice that the chiefs were all of one mind, 
and would present tliemselves in a short time. Ail our 
people were placed under arms—nominally to honour 
tlieir reception, but really to guard ourselves. By and 
by, the solemn train of chiefs, w'arriors, and other 


rrcjjt personagee was seen to pove from the camp in 
procession, painted, dressed in tlieir state and war 
gfkrmcnts, and arnled. Thejj entered oua enclosure to 
tlie number of flfty-six, wiiere a place had been appro¬ 
priately f/ted up for the occasion. The mojt prol'dlind 
silence pervaded the 'i^Iiole, until the pqse of peace had 
six times performed the circle -of the assembly. Tlio 
scene was in the highest degree interesting. The 
matter was canvassed anew: iiotliing appeared to be 
overkiokcd or neglected. 'I'lie opinion of caqji was 
delivered briefly, with judgment, and with candour, 
and to the same end. Satislied witli the answers and 
slateinents we had given at sunset, peace between 
themselves and tlio Snakes was decreed on the lijiot, 
and a unanimous con.s«nt given for us to pass and 
repass unmolestedjj,4Tlien they threw down tlieir war- 
garments into tlVe midst tlio’ circle,* as if to say: 
*• We have no further need of these ^a.^uionts.” This 
tr.'.nc vre had a double meaning*: it was a broad Aint 
for a new suit, as well i\j» a aeiwe-offering! The pipe of 
peace finally ratified tli^ treaty, 'riicn all shaking 
Inituls, according to the manner of the whites, parted 
friends, tintli parties apparently pjpased with the 
result.’ 

• It was a condition of the treaty that the whites 
should use. their influence to bring the Snake Indiana 
to agree to the peace; without that, indeed, it would 
have been useless to themselves. •‘The onl)' real 
object we had in view',’ says Mr Ross, ‘or the only 
result Hint eould in reality be expected by the peace, 
w.ns. that wc might be enabled to go in and come out 
of the Snake country in safety, sheltered under the 
influence of its nHiIie. Nothing beyond this was ever 
contcmp’ntcd on oiir part. v\ll our tnanccuvrcs were 
governed by the policy of gain. Peace, in reality, 
w.as beyond our power.’ He cuasiders a solid and 
permanent peace between two warlike savage nationa 
as a tiling totally impracticable. ‘'I'liey must either be 
. (.‘.lised,’ he*says, ‘or one of them extirpated; then 
I there mav be pence, but not till then.’ 

I Howe . r, the sort of peace which was thus concluded 
! served tile present purposes of the fur-hunters, as it 
j g.ive them the opportunity of undertaking an expedi- 
I tion into the kc territories, and of opening a trade 
in furs and y'her artiales with those jicoplc. Had wc 
space, we might desiribe some of the ineidents attend¬ 
ing the expedition, mai;^ of which arc interesting. 

I 'rite journey was arduutis ilhd difficnit; and through 
I the niiseomluel if some of the Indians attaclied to tlie 
1 F.iiglhli pa' O. a niimlier of accidents occurred upon 
! the \v.a 3 '—KcSi r.il strange Indians being shot, mix^d up 
* ii iof of'wiu I belonging to tlio expedition. But 
.11 lefig * a* toll'l l './ii'od iind'T'I nding was brought 
nhont among tin. .'hakes, and the trade witli them, 
particiihij;’* in iti? earlier stages, wao very profitable. 
We may quote from Mr Ross a little on tins subject: 

‘ The pear was no sooner concluded a brisk 
trade in fit x comtneneed. In their traffic, the most 
iiidifl'erent .spcctatoit could net but stare to see the 
Indians, cliufly War-arc-Aree-kas and Ban-at-tces 
[varieties of Siiakjs], bringing large garments of four 
or five beaver-sl,”is each, such as they use during 
wiiite- for warmth, and gelling them for a knife 
or an awl; and other articles of the fur-kind in 
proportion. It was so with the Coltfhibia Inilians 
in our first|yc^irs; hut they soon learned the mystery 
of trade and their own interest; so will the Snakes, 
for they are not deficient in acuteness. Horses wene 
purchased J'or an axe each; and country provisions, 
such as dried buffalo, were cheap. Our people might 
,hav* loaded a seventy-four gun-ship with provisions, 
bought with buttons and rings. It was truly charac¬ 
teristic of Indian trading to kee these people dispose 
pf art'Hilcs of real value so cheaply, while other articles 
ff comparatively no value at all, at least- in tlio 
estimation of the whites, were esteemed highly by 
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them. When any of on^people, through mere curioi^Uy', 
vighed to purchase an Indian head-dress, composed 
of feathers, 6c a necklace of bears' claws, or a Utrte 
red earth or ochre «out of any of tlieir mystical 
mejicine-bags, the price was enormous; but^a beaver- 
skin, worth twenty-five shillihgs in the liuglish 
market, might have been purchased "for a brass finger- 
ring, scarcely worth a farthing. Beaver, or any kind 
of fur, was of little or no value among these Indians, 
they never having ayy traders for such articles awong 
them. Nor could tliey conceive what our people wanted 
with their old garment."!. '■ Have not the whites,” asked 
a chief one day, smiling, “ much better garments 
than ours?” Such garments, however, were not 
numerous, and were only ured by the poorer sort. 
The Shirry-dilcas were all clotli,^! in bullido-robos 
and dressed deer-skin; but no sodiicr liad one and 
all of them spen European articlse, than they pro¬ 
mised to turn be»ver-liuBters : tliis (lisposition was of' 
course encouraged by oao pt^opi^. Axes, knivea ammu¬ 
nition, beads, buttons, and rings, were tlic’^ articles 
most in demand. Clothing was'of no value: a knife 
sold for as mu/th as a blanket; and nu ounce of 
vermilion was of more value than a yard of flue cloth. 
With the exception of guns, wliicli tliey niiglit liavis 
got from other Indians, tliey had scarcely an article 
among them to shew that they had ever mixed w itli 
civilised man; tfithougli it is well known they luid 
of lute years oocasiunally seen the wlotos.’ Mr Boss 
adds, in another place, that from these simple people a 
fine salmon /xiutd be bought for a needle, ten salmon 
for a shoemaker’s awl, and fora knife, as many as fitty. 
He observes that, at this rate, liad hfa party been aide 
to ■ encourage the trade, they could speet'ily liave 
enriched tliemselves. 

Mr Ross’s description of life at a trading-station, 
where the Indians arc numerous, and untamed by jire- 
vious intercourse with the whites, such as goes on near 
a large settlement, does not give us a vary favourable 
notion of the delights of command in sucli a situation. 
Of tlie Nez Pereds tribes lie says: ‘1 never experienced 
more anxiety and vexation than among the’se people. 
Not an hour of*' tlic day passed, but some insolent 
fellow, and frequently fifty at a time, interrupted u.s, 
and made us feel our unavuidaUe depeni^jnce on their 
caprice. “ Give me a gun,” said one ; -1 want ammuni¬ 
tion,” said another; a third tP’an ted a knife, a flint, or 
something ciser Give td one, you must give to all. 
Refuse them, .they immediately got angrv, told us to 
leave their lands, and tlireatcned to prevent our people 

from B**ing about their duties.A fellow rajis at 

the gate, calling out: “I want to tfaae;” when you 
attend his call, lie laughs in ymir face, a.ai Jfi# noth¬ 
ing to sell. In short, Hhey talhf'of uotliing but war, 
think of nothing but scalp-dancin;^, liorseiracing, and 
gambling; and wlien tired of tliese, idleness is tiieir 
delight. ^(In every little hill they are to be seen all 
day in groups, with a paper looking-glass in one 
hand and a paint-brush in the ot^cr. Half their time 
is spent at the toilet, fir in sauntering about our 
establishment.’ , 

The restrictions of space here compel us to conclude 
our notice of Mr Ross’s entertaining narrative. Tlie. 
range of incident and adventure it contains is far too 
large to be fjily exhibited in these pages. Much that 
belongs to the iur-liunter’s pursuits Inis ^been neces¬ 
sarily passed over. Readers desirous ot learning more 
about this peculiar avocation, and the varied changes 
and chances that attend it, may be refejred to the 
work itself, which is one that may bo commended for 
its jytklSkilness of delineation and its general copious¬ 
ness. of information. A mode of Ijfe, with totally 
.original coudititms, is Here depicted and presented to 
AM, which is eatremely well worth glancing pt; not 
only orf account of the curiosity it may excite, but 
Uso for the novelty of fact and variety of anecdote it 


supplies for consideration, and for the pleasant genuine- 
ftysB of manner wtiich pervades and brightens the 
narration.* 

*. _ ; ___ 

{ . 

THE'MYSTERIOUS UPHOLSTERER. 

Onis evenkig, when I was a boy, which was a good 
many years ago, we were sitting in our front-shop 
watching the people they went along the street in 
tlie suniner twiliglit, some returning from a stroll into 
tlie yigibant lanes and meadows that lay not far off; 
oth«% whose business kept them late, just setting 
^ut to get, ns they said, a mouthful of fresh air. 
By the plural we, I mean my father and mother, 
and some of my brothers and sisters. The shop was 
our general rendezvous after the labours of the day 
were over; there we sat and talked over matters 
which, though trifling in themselves, were not without 
tfieir importance in a quiet country town. Small 
things were tlien great to our limited experience; and 
thougli we can now look back imd smile at their 
seeming maffiiUude, I often feel with a kind of regret 
tliat really great events have less of interest for us 
now than the little ones had in former days. Then 
the ^r^ing-up of a new tradesman, tlie writing up of 
a new name over a shop-front, absorbed our thoughts 
and rouseij our enthusiasm far more effectually than 
the news of any roup d'etat, or of finding a nugget, 
liowcver big, could do now. 

There we sat, us* I have said, enjoying the cool of 
the evening, the elders now and then excliauging a 
nod or friendly salute with a passing neighbour, when 
a dusty-footed traniif entered, limping wearily, as 
thougli he had walked far; and having looked round 
on the grBup, he accosted my father witli the inquiry-: 
‘ i)o you want an upliolstcrer, sir f ’ ^ 

Tlie travel-worn appearance of the stranger was not 
at ad in his favour, and he had to answer a few plain 
questiiVas as to his eapahilities; the upshot was, how¬ 
ever, tliat lie was fold he might come to work the 
next day. 1 can r-meViber that a gleam of satisfaction 
pa.'.sed across his face at the favourable result of hhs 
apjilication; and as he turned from the door and went 
away to seek a night’s lodging, it seemed tliat he 
limped less heavily than before. 

During the interview, we kept our eyes flxftd on 
till' man with all tin* eager and seiiVching c*urio8ity of 
children; and before its close, we had.taken note of 
whatever was obvious in liis person or appearance, 
lie had thick, black, bushy hair, dark features, and 
rather a dqwncast look, wliicli was not improved by a 
tangleil^mass of whisker on either chuck. His liat 
vtas much in want' of nap, and his clothes were 
decidedly the worse for wear, the white lining peeping 
out at one of his elbows. The thick coat of dust on 
his shoes shewed that he had walked far; and he was 
not overhu»lened with luggage, for the small bundle 
under his arm, tied up in a blue handkerchief, 
evidently contained little besides a spare shirt and his 
tack-liammer and straining-pincers. His appearance 
altogether was not in his favour, and my father said 
after ke iiad left: ‘ I di;]n’t much like his looks; but, 
poor fellow, it’s hard to be out of work.’ 

Our kttclien-window looked into tlie yard down 
which the hands went to the workshop, and here we 
youngsters watched for the arrival of the ‘ new man ’ 
the next morning. He came just after breakfast; and 
as the cry went round: ‘ There he is I there he is! ’ we 
were all struck by the diange which a night’s rest, 
soap and water, and brushes and blacking, had made 
in his appearance. He no longer limped, but walked 
with a brisk step; and his exterior shewed rather 
respectable than otherwise. In fact, be did not look 
like the same man; and we all began to wonder what 
his name was and where he come from. 

To get these questions answered was, as may be 
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supposed, a point of some importance witlf us; and 
as the most obvious means'of obtaining the information 
was to ask th'e person most capable of giving it, i 
betook myself to tlie prrand. The new man was 
working in a room by himself, separated from t^e <^iist 
and noise of the cabinetmakers’ shop, and was busily 
plying his hammer on a of chairs, stooping over 
them with his coat off, as though lio were in earnest, 
when I went in and sat down on a stool. After 
watching him for a few minuter, I asked him wifiout 
circumlocution where ho came from. The amtwer was, 
that he came from London last; but in rt^dv to 
fhrther questioning, he said London was not his fiolnc ; 
that was further off ‘down the’country and as fo% 
his name, he added that it ‘ didn’t matter to anybody 
what his name was.’ 

Such a reply completely posed me; it was quite 
unexpected, and inspired no little astonishment when 
I reported it indoors. Tie had come from somewhoje 
beyond London, and would not toll his n.ame. What 
a field of speculation was here opened, and indeed we 
ploughed»it up industriously enough iji, our childish 
way, imagining all sorts of things about tlio stranger. 
Tlie worst of it was, wc did not know what name to 
call him b 3 ^ -, 

Meantime, tlie unknown proved himself stea ly and 
diligent, returning punctual t8 the hour from his 
meals, while the constant tap-tap-tap of his liammer 
testified to his industry. Still, lie remained as mucli 
a mystery as ever. ‘I sliould n(it wonder,’ said my 
motlier one morning, as she saw liim pass the window 
—‘I sliould not wonder at Ids being some one above 
the common; lie docs not loo'd like the ordinary run 
of workmen.’ 

At length, at the end of ten oi twelve days, our 
curiosity was gratified: the postman brought .a letter 
addressed to ‘ Mr George Barker, care of &i;. &,c .’—on 
whicli was legibly stamped the \shby-de-la-Zoueh 
postmark. The mystery w js thus a. a measure cleared 
up; wc knew tlie new #n’s name, and coi.ld guess 
wliore lie came from. 1 ran lolpm as lie returned from 
breakfast, and siiouting his name, put the letter into 
his hand, and was sornewliat surprised that lie did not 
appear to he vi xed .at the disclosure o*’ !!'.=■ secret. If 
lie did not mind his name lieing known, why liad lie 
not .told it? 

Th ‘ wpi’. shop^u-as try chief place of resort hetween 
and after school-hours : I had quite a turn for cabinet¬ 
making, !uid was never happier tlninwhen 'mitating on 
a small scale some of the large articles of furniture 
which the men were constantly making. 1 liked, too, tr 
sec others at work, and spent a ’good many liours m 
observing B.arker’s Imndieraft, ^rsoine of hi-sprocessjS, 
■differed from tliose of other upholsterers whom I kau 
seen employed m chair-stuffing. By degrees, some of 
his reserve wore oft’; he talked to me about what I 
learned at school, about the towh, and wliat was to be 
seen in tlie country round, and how pleirtant it was to 
got a stroll xti ,hb meadows after work in the evenings. 
But witli all this, there was not a word about liimself; 
and it frequently happened that, after talking freely for 
half an hour or more, he would clap his hand suddenly 
to his forehead, as though struck hy some shn'-;! pain or 
stinging thought, and then he would speak no more. 
At such times, he sighed deeply, and a gloomy look 
stole over his countenance. Those signs of trouble used 
to terrify me, and 1 was always glad to make niy 
escape ; but they added greatly to the mystery which 
had always surr’ unded the upholsterbf. 

One day I 'tsked Barker if his liome was at Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch: it was not; he had only worked there 
for a time. Perhaps the question opened a train 
recollection, for he went on to tell me what sort of a 
town it»wa8, what the people did there, how tliat the 
baths helped to make it lively at certain seasons, and. 
the old castle looked so fine where it stood on the i 


grassy slope, and what a wide and pleasant prospect 
Ihoi^ was from the top of it. • I listened attentively, 
thinking what a |rave'.ler a man .was who had been 
iifto Leicestershire—for those were thd days' when 
even the Liverpool and Manch*ter Railway had no 
existenee^and places seemed much further apart taan 
they do now. Then he told ino of his tramp from 
Ashby to Londolf in search of work, of the*.pleasure 
he found in walking, which, as trees and .hedgerows 
jiassed before liis eyes in constant succession, used to 
maki him /orget that Jie had buj little money tin his 
pocket, and was in search of work. What comfort, 
too, tliere was in rest and sleep after a long day’s 
march; and the recollection of some of his halting- 
places seemed especially grateful to him. HaliaiJ 
stopped one afternoon i,o tea at Watford, and found 
liimself so rnuelj ^.ifreshed therebj', thut he continued 
his walk, and :teaehed London’ tlie same evening. 

Thr-e’s nothin,g,’*ho said, ‘seta you up .like tea.’ 
t .ought thi e details ve»y interesting, and aifked 
so man,i^questions to Ortt ‘further particulars,’ 

tliat at last I had a clear jiicturo in my own mind of 
Barker's adventures.' He could talk without stopping 
in his work; so tliere was no time lojt, and he seemed 
to like niy inquiries on tlie points which to me needed 
•fuller explanation, lie became more communicative, 
and one day told me he had lived some time in York- 
stiire, and liad been to Wakefield; .and I remember 
how heartily lie laughed wlien 1 askfed him if he had 
ever seen the house where tlie vicu}- lived, or the church 
in which he used to preacli. That laugh, and the 
remark that followed, robbed me of a delightful illu- 
.sion; and from that date Goldsmith’s charming story 
has been to me .t fiction, and not a fact. A new field 
of reaeafoh was opened, for Yorksliire then seemed 
furtlier oft' tJian Australia does now; and 1 could 
never tire of hearing about the distant county, its hills 
and dales, its towns .and its people. 

All this time, however, Barker said nothing al)out 
i niself. Other men, wlio w’cre taken on for a few 
luontho’ work, would tell everything coneeming them¬ 
selves, 'heir iiarents, relatives, how tlioy got their 
living —in fact, revealing at times more than was 
reputable. But our mystorioiis uplffilstercr' studiously 
avoided all .‘i'’''sioiis of tliat sort, and confined himself 
to such ma' ers us lirtiave indicated. .Still, tliere was 
sotnetiiing that s-.emed to haunt him, that flashed 
ujiou him at times as » lightning-stroke, and always 
j with a paliifni , ;t’ect. * 

I One aliejiioon, intending for a bit of fun to startle 
j him witli a ntiout; I crept on tiptoe to tlie wor':sliop, 
1 ^' d 1 eepint; .m at tlic door, saw him sitting^down, 
oj'inr ‘’orw '.a ’"ith a wild tare, and pressing liis ^ 
I nana^ ' i ii.is t. ' 'il<» one sudd, ly stunned by a loud ' 

noise. 'Boor 'ii/m#.’ lie muttered in a strange tone; 

‘ I sliali "•ver ge? Ids deatli-ery out of my ears.’ This 
sight, whiei' impres.sed me much more tlian the words, 
made me g.ve uji at once alb thought oTj?laying my 
intended I iek, and I walked into the room as usual. 
On seeiiit! me, he started up, and began to use his 
hammer vigoroiislj', as tlidhgh the noise and exercise 
wore a relief, ii*id kept on for some time without 
ape I'King a wor.l tr taking tlie least notice of me. At 
Iasi he turned round, and sitting down opposite me, 
he asked, still in tlie strange voice; ‘Did you ever see 
a man hanged ? ’ • • . 

‘ Yes.’ , , 

‘What was it for?’ 

‘ Murder.’ 

‘ Murdi*r, was it ? ’ he criefi; and starting up again, 
lie resumeu his work, and spoke no more for the rest 
ol *lie day. His manner took such an effect on me, 
that 1 could tqll no one of what had taken place, and 
I felt rather Afraid of him for some days. 

. Aliout a week afterwards, tlie effect of this scene 
iliaving partially worn off', I was again tolking to 
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B^ker, when he eat down in of me as before, 

, and asked mo in a ssiemn manner if I could ka^p a 
se<u'Bt> *i“d witliont waiting for a r^ply, he continued: 

, While I w£tg living at iWsliby, I went one Sunday wltli 
a ^on>{)anion to ha^ a look at Tutbury Castle. It > 
was somo> miles off', and we grptly enjoyed' our walk 
across the country; and at last wo came to the ruin, 
which stands at the top gf a steep'hill, and there we 
sat down,.on tlte grass inside tlie walls, and ate our 
dinner. When wo had done eating, we climbed all 
over rthe old placet 

towers, from which we could see miles around. I w'ns 
standing with my hand resting on my companion’s 

shoulder, when a wicked thought seized me, and ’- 

, Skt this moment my father entered the room, and 
Barker, whose look had grown wild as he proceeded in 
his story, heesme suddenly silent.M^. 

) /What could it all mean? This time, 1 found no 
, difficulty in repeating what I had> heard. Whatever 
parents thought, titey said but little; and about 
n week afterwai^s, tKe»o.Jbk;.ng no more ^diairs to 
•stuSi Barker had again to take to the road, lie went 
away with a larger bundle than he brought, fur he had 
bought himself a decent second-hand suit fur Sundays, 
and said he should go to Bristol and try to get work 
there. 11c shook hands with me on his departure, and' 
said: ‘You needn’t think any more about what 1 was 
telling you the other day.’ 

We did not ibrget him immediately, and for some 
time afterwards wc talked of him as a most extraor¬ 
dinary, if not mysterious individual. But in time we 
ceased to think about him. Years went away, and 
the mysterious upholsterer was lost in the sh.adows of 
the past; though once, when reading^these lines in the 
,^»ctent Manner — 

■-thy fr.ainc of mine was wrenched 

Witli a woful agony, 

Which forced me to begin tr.v tale. 

And then it left me free— ^ 

tbc circamstances of his singular and interrupted 
confession to me recurred to ray mind, ai^d with a 
signillcaiice they had never liad before. 

In 1848, I was*enjoying* summer holiday rambling 
over the hills and along the dales of Derbyshire, and 
stopped one day for a noontidsi'rest ami. refreshment 
at Ilayflcld, a village not far from the foot of Kitider- 
scout, on the slopes of whidi my morning had been 
spent. The place was a*lt in a bustle, as it was the 
day for letting the tolls of the district. A miscellaneous 
throng had gathered in front of the Geolge lim; and 
in tlje parlour, where I took my bread and cheese and 
ale, were assembled a group of lan'J'crs and a lew 
magistrates. One of the luttcrswas readinj; ^olid the 
news of tlie insurrccthui in Paris., and 1 listened with 
some interest, not having set eyes bn a newspaper for 
a week or Jwo, when among the faces in *1116 room 
there was^one that it itemed to me 1 had seen before, 
and under peculiar circumstances. 1 immediately 
begun to ‘ think back,’ as tlie Gcrgians say, and .at last, 
in a-loiig-ncglectcd cornerVtf my brain, I found Barker. 
It was he, sure enough; but changed very much fur 
. the belter in appearance, being well dressed and jolly- 
looking, and apparently acting in some official cap.acity. 

1 watched for an opportunity, and as he came to get 
down a book irom the tshClf behind my chair, I asked: 

‘ Were you ever at Tutbury Castle ? ’ started at 
the quesBen, and flxed his eyes upon me in most 
complete bewilderment. 

‘ Who Me you ? ’ said lie. « 

‘Have you forgotten the youngster wliom you, used^ 
to talk yen worked at 11——, many years ago ? ’, 

‘ In-it-powible tliat you ore he ? Wfll, I think I can 
same &ce. It* seems, liowever, that you 
..ij|eqigpiber me. But come into this room: tli«t was 
mistake about Tutbury, as you shall hear.’ I 


1 followed him into the ^adjoining room, where we 
, sat down at a small tabic, *and witliout ib^ing time he 
^egan: ‘I should like to dear up that business. It 
looked awkward that afternoon when I had to leave off' 
i in'(the;.middlc of ray confession. The fact was ’ - - 

Here^a girl put her licad in gt the door, and cried ; 
‘Mr Barker, you’re wariied directly. The gentlemen 
can’t wait.’ „ ■ 

'I’ll be bock in five minutoa,’ ho said os he went 
out. But I waited an hour, and ho did not return; 
and, as T wished to he in time for a train at Glossop, 
I tcjjjJt.' my departure without seeing any more of the 
M/sterious Upholsterer. 

r----—- 

THE MAN WITH FOUE SENSES. 
Tins is the title of a book the hate .Tohn Kitto dreamed 
of w;-iting when a boy; but the deprivation alluded 
tj is not very uncommon in itself, and perhaps in 
the autlior’s case rather helped him forward tliaii 
otherwise, by awakening more strongly the ^sympathy 
of the humdii'e and generous. Deaf-mutes frequently 
get on very well in the world, although their mia- 
fortunp. is much more complete: we are all familiar 
with the history of a mau who, in spite of the total 
absence of sight, has "spent many years of his life in 
foreign tr.ivel, and in writing an accoutit of his 
observations and adventures ; and the case of another 
individu.tl is well' known—Laura Bridgman—who 
is a woman with only one sense, and an amiable, 
well-informed, and intelligent woman too. The really 
remarkable thing in Dr Kittu’s life, a thing full of 
iiistructiuri and encouragement, is the example it 
presents of a man qnaided by brilliant genius pressing 
forward by dint of perieverance atld determination 
per w dun, as Ids chosen motto says—through all sorts 
of obswieles, personal and suci.al, to a pre-iraagtnod 
goal, and becoming from a workhouse-boy a voluminous 
and useful author, ami the best practical commentator 
on the Bible that has ever appeared either in ancient 
or modern times. In this point of view, wc propose 
sketching slightl> las career, leaving the other contents 
of the large and handsome volume, containing hit> life, 
letters, and journals, to those who Ihive mort-'tifine and 
space at their command.* 

John Kitto, the son of a drunken father, w.as born 
in I’lymouth in 1804. lie was a sickly puny infant, 
tormented by huaditche—which accompanied him more 
or less ^Closely throughout life—and prevented by 
cffhstitutional debility from joining hc.'irtily in the 
sports of childhood. Uis principal companion was his 
grandmother, with whom he lived, sitting by her side 
sewing bcd-fluilts and kettle-quilts when other boys 
were at play in the open air. Aiftther early fWend 
was a shoemaker wlto livdd in tlte next bouse, whose 
fairy tales gave Kitto the literary impetus, and turned 
the future voluminous author into a collector of half¬ 
penny books. At twelve years of age, his antlunship 
commenced in tills wise. He was desperately in t^ant 
of a penny to pureliase King Pippin (not Pepin), when 
he learned that one of his consius actually possessed 
that sum, destined for investment in a similar way. 
Upon this, Kitto boldly offered W'write him a better 
story than he could get otherwise for the money, and 
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to illustrate it witli a cojuured frontispiecd instead of i hard to provide an adequate supply of goods for the 
tlie piain engravings to be found in penny-booUa. ootaslon. I then carried intention into eflbet. 
The offer was accepted, the work written and approv?d, ^he innovation jvas startling, and drew a degree of 
and so Kitto was able 4o patronise in turn the aijthor attention to the stall and it» masterSvhich was in the 
of King Pippin. The next anecdote, we are scandiiliscd higliest degree annoying to my#clf personail}’. IJut I 
to say, relates to privat^ theatricals, in vihicii the faced it 6ut; and th^ result furnished me •with a larger 
future doctor of divinity acted the part of ringleader, sum of money than I had over before phsssssed, aS the 


The admission was rather high ; for ladies eight pins, fniit of my ownl^ntaneous exertions.’ * 
and for gentlemen teu pins: but for tiiat outlay, tlie Jlis next resource was suggested by Jiis literary 
whole of the dramatis personafvfcro killed off wit)' one taste, which was shocked by the labels that everywhere 
exception. By this time his grandmother ug^a.t.e so conTrontol him—sueli as ‘ Logiiofor Singel Men.’ He 
poor, that she and the hoy were obliged to tv.’vije, in conceived the idea of enriching himself by reforming 
order to s.ave rent, with liis parents. His mother was tliis abuse of tlie English language, and forthwith set 
now a charwoman, and his father a drunken journey- to work and prepared a sheet of iniacellaneous labels 
man mason, whom Kitto, wlio w.is in his thirtcentli correetlj' spelt and neatly written in coloured Bomaii 
year, assisted as hod-carrier. (,)nc day wlien tliey were capitals, 'riie difflcull^’, however, was how to dispose 
repairing a roof, tiie lad stumbled and fell from the of tlicsc prodq'^i'Jhs. It was^ea'y to sit behind .i 
ladder, a height of thirty-five feet, upon tlgi stone window, or even a stall, and watch fo’" '.ustotners like 
pavement below. He was not killed, and had e»en a *;'der; but foi'a deaf boy, and one morbidly slow in 
no bones broken; but he was senseless for a fortnight, aptecli, to thrui!- himsgif and his good.s upon strangers 
and on reopening his eyes upon the world at the bnd was vvy trying to ♦ns^ef'^es. Many a street he 
of that time, he was astonished at tIie<iirofound silence walked up and dt^wn, Tiis lieart always failing him 
tliat reigned around, and the spectre-like appearance when tlie moment for action came; but at length, 
of his friends, who moved about without sound. He when crawling homewards m despair, ‘ self-reproneli 
was deaf—stone-deaf—once and for ever. ^ ^ roused liis spirits; and seeing a very bad “ milk and 

The poor hid could no longetbe a hod-carrier ; and, ereain ” notice at a window, lie went boldly in, some- i 
although his mother was still able to support him, wliat wliiit eneournged by the gentle features of an ancient, 
was he "to do for books, reading having mow beconic spectacled dame, who was employed in darning stoek- 
a passion? What lie did was to grope in tlie mud of ings. To explain his errand was fiie first difficulty, 
the harbour in tlic way llius described by Ids biograplier: for lie was not only deaf, but had almost lost the power 
—*At the port of I’lymouth, most of the trading- ofspeccli. Tlie sentence he had prepared to utter died 
vessels, particularly tliose of the class called “fishing- on Ids lips. He placed tlie book, in whicli lie carried 
trawlers,” discharged their* nreoes in a harbour or tlic labels, on the counter; and after leisurely turning 
basin c.alled Sutton I’ool. At' w water, a great part over the leaves^n onler to regain his composure, pro¬ 
of tins was converted into a sort of swamp of soft sented iSic paper, pointing to that in the window,*and 
black mire, rendered more iiiteiisely fetid by tlie influx saying; “ T/iis for a penny.” After glancing at the 
of tlie town-drainage, in wjdcli boys were accustomed paper, the good woman spoke; and Kitto, apprehending 
to grope and wade, sometimes abo'c tlieir knees in the i tliat Ids cliarge was tliought excessive, said : “A half- , 
deepest parts, in seavcli af bits of rope and yarn, or i pcmi}', then.” As she still continued to address him, 
old iron. A pound oi eitl er of the forniet articles ne at lengtfi put hi.s fingers in his ears, to signify that 
used to fetch one hall-penny, «rid three iiouiids of the he was deaf. Her countenance immediately softened 
latter a penny. Some clever hands, unchecked in into a t, nder grandmotherly expression; slic produced 
those days by a vratchful police, would gain as much a penny from the till; and not only so, but as he was 
as threepence a day, but Kitto’s wet' ly jrofits never making his final bow, beckoned idra to wait; and 
but once amounted to fourpenee.’ This was a mine of leaving the u'oni, presently returned witli a cup of 
wialtli to tlic hoy, hut Ins hard fate pursued him ; he milk and piece eff cake, which made him a most 
troii oral ua • oi"; a br-ikcn bottle, and hi.s occiipuiion acoeptahle repast.’ 

as a groper was gone like that of a liod - .irrier. Hut The boy’s literary dil8ui)Jties were great, for this, lie 
Kitto w’as fertile in resources. He mils' still read, it remenibcrc '.'as forty'years ago. ‘From half-penny 
and he must therefore fall upon some new plan of and peiiny^iiooks he asi-eiided to those at threepence; 
earning money*. This time he determined to use th hut they were chicliy fictions, altliougli of a better 
■water-colours he still possessed, not in decorating a- i,' iid thaif 4he nursery-tales, .and his min^ soon 
usual the books he bought, h»it in painting pictiitis. ' iviiv'J strtm;. r f od. Ho at ength made the extra-^| 


and he must therefore fall upon some new plan of and peiiny^iiooks he asi-eiided to those at threepence; 
earning money*. This time he determined to use th hut they were chicliy fictions, altliougli of a better 
■water-colours he still possessed, not in decorating a- j,' iid thaif 4he nursery-tales, .and his min^ soon 
usual the books he bought, h»it in painting pictiitffs ' jyiiiv'j strtm;. r f od. Ho at ength made the extra-^ 
and selling them for a half-penny* or ii penny apifece. vagni' attem, • i take in i lustory of tlie Ereiith 
He accordingly prepared his stock in trade, and laid it Kevolution in ^li?lUng nufcibers, fortnightly ; but 
out in his window, although tliat looked only into a before ^ hawker brought the sitiond number, the 
court. The neighbouring clfildreu gathered round, purchaser iwing to slackness in the li^el-trade, was 
and looked -atgl longed, and some fcwtlouglit, till the insolvent. ‘Fmlcr these ciocumstances^he ardently 
artiat'sgainsuvenigedtwopencc-halfpenny a week. One wished t' it the man might forget to call; but as 
week ■was an exception to this: in that golden week he this could hardly* be expected, Kitto prepared a plain 
actually made eightiience! But we must allow Kitto written statement of his'difficulties to submit to his 


himself to describe so* important a cireuinstance. perusal wlieii he«hould come. At the apyKiinted time, 
‘During the fair at Plymnuth, it is cust.’rnary I'or lie ''ailed; the .aper was put into his hands, and he 
ihdustrious girls to have a “standing.” as it is called, reai. it witli rather a serious look. He offered to take 
in the streets, generally outside their own doors. This the number back at two-thirds of the price, to whicli 
standing consists of a small table, over which a napkin Kitto agreed with delight. 'The gooo-nature of the 
is nailed against the wall, and ■ to this tlic various man, nmh tl;p interest his portfolio had excited, made 
articles which appertain to a 'doll’s wardrobe are a permanent impression on Kitto. At intervals of 
fastened ■with p'.iiB, and thus exposed ’*01 sale; while tlie years they used to meet in the strSfSts of Plymouth, 
table itself is spread with smart pincushions and other and giv* one another a cordial nod and sign of 
matters which do not easily admit of being pinned to r^o-ignition.’ 

the napkin. Behind these standings the girls sit on 'New misfortunes came. His grandmother was com- 
stools, like so many little Patiences on n onuments, pelled to remos’e to another place; and for a year after, 
waiting fbr customers. 'Tlie idea occurrcil to mo of y'oung Kitto, now entirely dejicndimt on his parents, 
liaving such a standing during the fair for the sale o£ wasssubject-to all sorts of mi8erie8,’including rags and 
my pictures. The time was short, and I laboured* hunger; and at length, in his fifteenth year,WngquUa 
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unable to obtain a' livelihood for himself, ho was placed 
in the workhouse. ‘ Itawas found needful to emf'oy 
some kind of artifice in order to br^ng him within tlje 
precincts of tfhe place; n*r till the doors were closed 
upon him was he awkre of the purpose for which he 
had been twought thither. Iljs anguish fas inde¬ 
scribable wheri he found himself no longer at liberty to 
visit his wonted haunts, and he was often on the point 
of forming.plans for making his escape; for, like the 
wolf in the fable, he used to say he would rather starve 
in a sfatc- of freedom tli.m fatten in a olisin.’ ^I'his, 
however, may be considered tlie turning-point in liis 
career. The governor of tlie worklioiiso treated the 
dea^lad with kindness, and relaxed in ids favour the 
stricter rules of the institution, permitting liim to be 
absent a good deal througli the day, and at last even 
to sleep in his old garret at home.V.'Hie next superin¬ 
tendent, Mr Burnard, who is still alive, became also 
his friend anA patron. He was tituglit shoeraaking. 
amf became so expert', esf.emallj' in tlie manufacture of 
list-shoes, as to be tak^/ ffvf os the workliou,!*' for an 
apprentice. Kitto, however, was not satisfied with a 
mechanical trade. ‘ I cannot,’ says lie, in a journal ho 
commenced befo** this time, ‘ subscribe entirely to tlie 
opinion, “ Whatever is, is right."’ Every man lias his 
M hobby, and J have mine. 1 desire for myself a oom- 
petency of fourteen or twelve shillings a' week, to 
begin four ye^rs lienee, wlien I may be considered 

capable of mana^'ing myself..When I nui out 

of the workhouse, liow shall 1 earn a livelihood 'I Hot 
by my trade, for 1 sliidl never bo a good shoemaker; 
and a common shoemaker, nhas col'bler, though he 
has his hands full of work, will never be able to 
earn, at the utmost, more than ei/l|it sldllings (lie 
1 week. When 1 could hear, travelling was irfy' liobliy- 
horse, and how many selienies did I not think of to 
enable me to tread—^classic Italy! fantastic (find! proud 
Spain! and phlegmatic Batavia! mid the other states 
of Europe. I had even lliouglit of plans to ciiablc me 
to visit Asia! and the ground consecnitod^hy the steps 
of the Saviour! Even vuw, notwitiislaiiding my deaf¬ 
ness, it would not be impracticable, if some kind gentle¬ 
man on his travels would permit me to be Ids (iliougli 
not expert) faitliful servant.’ At tins time, too, he 
dreamed of writing Ids lirSt book, ' Thf, ,/ouma/ ami 
Memoranda. t>f a Man v Uh Four'deiises, lijs.lohn Kitto. 
j Shoemaker, Pauper, &.e.’ His apprentieesldp seemed 
unfortunate, for the slioomaktfr cliiineed to lie a brute, 
who abused and struck fiini; but tins enly gave an 
impetus to his rise, for Ids patron, lijr Burnard, 
took strenuous measures to assist tlds strange lad, 
whoBQ mind seemed ‘ nobler than his fortwA'.' lie was 
,, released from his indentures, and put vn the w^ay of 
acquiring the higher branches oP his mcclrtfi'iK^I craft, 
but at the same time alTowed leiAirji for composition, 
and for taking seditary rambles, in the course; iif which 
he sold labc^ and drawings as formerly. At length 
ho began tq-attract tlie walice of persona wdiose jiatron- 
age led to higher results. ‘Mr George Harvey, an 
eminent mathematician, being acqfdentully in a book¬ 
seller’s shop, had his attedtiou attracted by .seeing a 
lad of mean appearance enter the eshop, and imme¬ 
diately commence a communication witJi it.s ma.ster by' 
writing on a slip of paper; and lie remarked that the 
answers were jtiven in writing, and tliat no oral com¬ 
munication took place^ So novel a circumstance 
induced him to inquire what it meanly afd he was 
then told that this was a workhouse-boy, who was 
totally deaf, and could only communicate with others 
by means of writing—that he had a great, thirst for 
knowledge-'fand tliat he came to liorrow a liook which 
the bopkseller had promised to lend liim. This infor¬ 
mation was quite sufficient to excite .the interest of 
Mr "Harvey on His behalf, and induce him to make 
faather inquiries.* Having satisfied himself that tlie 
lad "possAsed superior abilities, wliicli it would be# 


liighly desifrable to cultivatg and foster, - he made his 
oase known to various gentlemen of the town, and 
sllcceeded in interesting many of them in his future 
wcy"are and support, and in .inducing a great many 
othars .to contribute pecuniary assistance, or to give 
books, i^per, and pens, tp enable him to pursue his 
literary occupations.’ At* tAe same time, one of the 
proprietors of the Plymouth WeeMy Journal, in his 
capacity as a guardian of the poor, became acquainted 
with tlie pauper's literary asiyirations, and inserted 
some (^iRs lucubrations in the paper, which -made his 
cas^jl^e general topic of conversation in the town and 
iiei^hhourliood, and several gentlemen wore induced 
(« associate themselves as his future guardians.’ A 
public subscription was raised, and the workhouse- 
lioy became a boarder in the family of its governor, 
and spent a great part of his time in cultivating his 
literary taste grid talent in the town library. 

rPatrons by and by' multiplied. Kitto became a 
dentist, tlien n compositor for the Church Missionary 
Sdciety, and then he experienced a love disappointment. 
In Ins quality .18 compositor he proceeded with some 
missionaries to Malta; but his attachment to literature 
interfering with his mechanical duties, this connection 
was brolr en off; and he returned to England, the Society 
slicwing their respect the man by behaving to him 
in a liberal and generous manner. 

Mr Crowes, liis printing patron, likewise continued 
bis fnendhliii). Tins gentleman was now about to set 
out on a religious i.iissioii for the East, not as an 
agent for the existing societies, but depending on the 
aid of private individuals ; while his humble friend 
was engaged to superintend a private press in Ireland. 
One c‘vening while conversing with Kitto on his pro- 
jeeteef mission, ‘Mr Groves said: “Will you come?” 
hardly expecting tliqt tlie question would be taken in 
earnest. To liis surprise, ijiittoanswertd “Yes.” This 
one word determined, under Providence, the complexion 
of his fy,ture life.’ Tlie pasty proceeded to Bagdad, vid 
Jlussia ; and an amusing an l entertaining part of the 
volume before ns is imvle up of the letters and journal 
of the ci-devant workhousc-boy in bis passage through 
foreign lands. With this part of the narrative, however, 
we can liave iiothiiig to do here. From Bagdad they 
proceeded to Constiintinople, and returned thence to 
l.ondon. How eonimences properly his literary Jife. 
All the rest w’tis preparatory, from liis earlic^pt Ujyish 
reading to tlie practical saturation of his mind with 
tlie life and spirit of tl>e East. His first connection was 
witli Mr Ciiarlcs Knight, on the Fenny Magazine imi 
otlier works, wliich, being apparently permanent, led to 
anotlier still more agreeable—his marriage to ‘one 
wlio, li.-q^ily' i'or him, ^appreciated liis talents and his 
w'dl'tli, and liy licr assiduous and self-denying devoted¬ 
ness, contributed largely to tlie successful prosecution 
of bis literary exertions. To say less than this would 
be a violation of justide ; to say more, might infringe 
on tlie delicrffty due to the object of liis attachment.’ 
'riien came the Pictorial Bible, the Cywrpadia of i^ililieal 
Literalure, and in swii't succession Various other works 
which associate tiie name of John Kitto inseparably 
with tills de])artment of our national literature. 

Hotwlthstanding all this industry, even before the 
completion of tlie Cyclopaidia in 1846—which Imd 
procured liim the diploma of D.D. from the University 
of Giessen—Dr Kitto felt the pressure of pecuniary 
difficulties, and for. tlie five subsequent years suffer^ 
much from the deficiency of remunerative employ¬ 
ment. A subscription was raised for him, headed 
munificently by Erince Albert, but this was of coarse 
only a temporary aid. In 1849 he had the good-fortune 
ito obtain an engagement from Messrs Oliphant of 
Edinburgh, and pn^uced his last work for them, the 
Daily Bible Illuatrations ; and in the following year bo 
received an annual pension of H.IOO from the Civil 
liist. He enjoyed this well-deserved, though not very 
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munificent acknowledgment of his labours only four 
years. In 1854, the labours and sufferings of a singular 
and instnictlvo life were closed for ever. 


T II15 M N T II: 

8 C I E N C K A, N D A II T S. 

Whii.e some pliilosophers have been quarrelling about 
the moon—that is, as to whetliter our satollitg rotates 
on her own axis or not, and the terms irj.^which 
that rotation is to bo explained—Padre Secchi, v<?..^he 
observatory at Rome, has made an important addition 
to our knowledge of lunar phenomena. We mentioned* 
some time ago that, at the instance of the British 
Association, certain astronomers who possessed instru¬ 
ments fit for the purpo.®!' were- to take photogr.aphs of 
different parts of the moon, with a view to arrive at 
something like definite notions as to the jiliysical coii- 
dition of the chaste luminary. Professor John Phillips, 
Mr Crookes, and other gentlemen, hare alre.ndy taken 
photographs, which, while remarkable "fisr the effects 
produced, are rich in promise for the future, when 
more perfect means and appliances shall he employed. 
Father Seechi, however, goes beyomi all hii'compe¬ 
titors, and has sent to some of o*ir scientific societies a 
photograph on a large scale of the mountain known ns 
Cope,minis, in which the featurea arc hrontjlit out with 
woinlerfnl distinetiicss. All the positions are accti- 
rately ):iid down by mierometrical triangnlation; and 
the great Wicks, the curious circular basins, here and 
there at the base of the mighty hill, the awful cliff's 
jind d.irk yawning chasms, a/,-, tl ; floor of the vast 
cr.ater strewn with boulders, aiv re-resented with a 
ii.atur.T.lness tiint stirprises tlie beholder. 'I’lie photo- 
grapli is taken from a dravirkc made during six 
months of carbful observation: the scale includes 
sixty Italian geograpldcal miles; ac t it is allowed by 
the most competent judsies to ho the bast wer yet 
produced. Father Seec.hi; fm ured by the clear hriglit 
atmosphere of Italy, intends ito persevere with Ins 
invi'stigations until his pictures of the moon sliall he 
as acciirntc as art and science ean make tiiem 

T’ursuing a line of physical research i. n aieh ho has 
been engaged for some years, Mr W. Tloplcins, the 
well-known mathematician, has .just puhltslied in the 
Trarnat ions tiie Ctioihi idpe Phiiosophiral Sorietp, a 
pajicr ‘ On tlic External Temperaturt' of t)'( Earth, and 
the other Planets of the Solar System.’ It cjibodies a 
mathematical and profoundly learned discussion of a 
subject that has of late excited popular attention, and 
will doubtless meet with due consideration from tho*- 
best able to discern its merits. t> The line of Argument 
may be inferred from .a passage in which the autftor 
explains that liis ‘ object is to shew that, however 
limited our knowledge of cosnijcal causes may be, we 
are still able to recognise certain natuii^l agencies by 
which the effoetHjof heat derived immediiltely from the 
sun and from stellar space may ho largely modified, 
and the resulting planetary temperatures adjiisted to 
any purposes for which each planet may be intended.’ 
And to this we may add, as among astronomical facts, 
that measures are still in Jlrogrcss for a systematic 
s^-ies of observations on tlie rings of Saturn ; and that 
the observers at Paris have just discovered the fortieth 
little planet. 

For some time there lias been a feeling tliat the 
British Museum ^ould have a sci^ijitific as well as a 
literary chief; aua Professor Owen is now' appointed 
Superintendent of Natural History and Scieni'c in the 
national establishment, at a salary of L.800 a year. If 
science is to be advanced, it must be by the employ* 
raent of really scientific men, and much may be hoped 
from this appointment of the foremost European 
paltRontologist j especially with the parliamentary vote 
of L.25,(14S in aid of the Museum.—^The Horticultural 


Society are trying to raise L.6000 to enable them to 
con^dnue their garden at Cliiskick—the scene of so 
njpny graceful gatherings and delightffil flower-sliows 
—but as yet appearances of saccess are nit favourable, 
notwithstanding tliat a gentlcAan at Travemupde 
loss sent aPdoiiation of.L.lOO. To give'Up»Sic garden,- 
w'ith its numennjp rare plants and trees, would be 
a real loss to liorticultural science, and we ’sincerely 
liopo the Society may be spared tlie sacrifice.—Sir 
II. J^wlinaon, of Assyrian fame, lias been appointed 
by- govornaient an East India .iirector—.a nCogni- 
tion of meritorious services which w-ill be generally 
ajiproved. Ho is still occupied witli ins studies of 
the old cuneiform iiiseriptions; and when tlicso a^iall 
lie publislied, ninny obscure passages of ancient history 
will ho cleared np, aiid*Scriptural illnstrations nmlii- 
plied. At a lafe'''niceting of khe '•h'j'al Society of 
Literature, tlie last arrival of A8svri”u sculptures, 
now.c [.osited in \he Britisli Museum,,was dcscrjjied 
as the Dost w-o ha .'o yc^ received. Among them is a 
wonderfi) lion-hunt, abd ,;,fsl(yric iiiitiics are found in 
tlie explanatory inscriptions.—At tlie annual meeting 
of the Arcliitoeturul Museum, Canon Row, 'West- 
niinaler, under tlie jiresideiicy of Prwfessor Cockerell, 

I,several artist-workmen competed for prizes w-hich had 
been ofleri'd for tlie host specimens of sculpture and 
carving after tlieir own designs. Mr Ruskiii’s prize 
of five guineas was r.w.arded to tlie sculptor of a stone- 
capital, willi foliage mid figures, wlio had tlie further 
pleasure of hearing Mr Ruskin commend tlie spirit 
and exccnlion of the work. Anotlier five-guinea prize 
was gained liy a w-ood-carvor, and .sundry minor prizes 
w'ore carried off by- diligent students. Periodical 
lootiircs arc delivered at tlie Museum: among the 
most reei’nt was one by Mr Aitchisoii ‘ On Bnekwark’ 

—a trite .sulijecl, yet full of uistrnction for thoso whose 
ideas of brickwork have been derivt'd from wliat passes 
for sucli among tlie liuilders of London.—The ovening- 
Icclures to worldnff-men at tlie Scliool of Mines are as 
so. ce.ssfnl atiid w'dl attended its ever. No sooner was 
Hr Percy’s course of si x lectures on tlie metals adver¬ 
tised, tliy.i the whole number of tickets was tit once 
taken np, shewing that there are at least some—though 
far too few—of the artisans of tlie metropolis who 
appreciate wk is called the ‘ dignity of labour.’ 

Ijovers oSart haviPhad a treat iii the sight of the 
lioot Rogers’s colleetion of pictures and other rarities, 
luring a sale of eighteen .day-s. .ludging from tlic 
jiriccs at winch many of tlie thingii' were sold, the 
disposition Jo over-estimate tlieir valuo shews as yet 
no signs of ahateniciit; hut tliat it will abate in lime 
';a ,;iot 1).-’ iRi’dited. Some of tlie paintings would have 
fhvd *■'**■ oZ on.J collection ■ but there is no room ^ 
for in,)/ III oui tibiial Cal' Ty, and a proposal has 
been made to ei;^a[Vc it i>y finilding a corridor at the 
hack. T. )sc, liowevcr, wlio aie in the secret, or who’ 
jiretend to ’ so, say that government wj^I remove the 
pictures to tlie spacious edifices now rapi^y rising at 
Kensingto) Tliere must not ho too long a delay, for 
Turner's pictures voere heimeatlied to the nation only 
on condition tliat a fitting place siiould be found to 
hang tlicni m bjJlSOl.- The Crystal Palace Company 
arc . dding a pu ' .re-gallery to the other attractions of 
their . lorious spectacle, together with a Ceramic Court, 
and a Court of Inventions ; so, if pcopl^ are to become 
imbued witli a love of art and science by looking at 
wiiat is ivtigtic and ingenious, there is certainly no 
lack of moans.—Apropos of spectacles; it appears 
from Mr Cole’s Report, that the French Exposition of 1 
1856 wns»visited by 4,553,4C4 persons, of wlimn 40,000 
were English. The visitors to our (Ireat Exhibition 
of *1851 numbered 6,003,980) of whom not more than 
27,000 came ■ from Francc.-j-A paper has been read 
before the Society of Arts Viy Ilert Paul Pretseh of 
• Vicifna, on photogalvanography, in k-hicb. as the name 
indicates, a process was explained for ‘en^aving by 
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light and electricity;’ and another proof was gft’co Portuguese settlements on.the Gold Coast. He set 
that Austria raaintailh her pre-eminence in th#*art ^ut to discover a route in the op^site direction, and 
of printing. Professor Clark of Alvrdeen, wl )0 is wfll it is thought he sliould by- this time have made liis 
known for his rc8earjhcs*on tlie subject, has read also appearance on the eastern coAt. The commanders of 
a paper on the ‘ supply of water free from hardness, ouf vessels-of-war on the station have orders to call 
■and from (ttSier^organic impurities,’ whieli is i#cU worthy from tiftic to time at Quil^mane to make inquiries, ami 
of consideration by sanitary reforinprs. Add to those tlie Portuguese tr.idcrs liavo promised to assist.—By 
a paper'on the Silk-manufacture, on the I/acc-trnde, late accounts from Katal, we team that the sugar- 
and .on Brick-making, and it will be seen tilat tlie growing experiments in that colony have proved satis- 
Sewiety of Arts have well employed their session.— factory, J:he yield bein^ three tons to the acre. If this 
Great? improvements are promised by ouriftew Metro- be tlK^esult of a rougli and ready system nf 'cuUiva- 
politan Board of Works; a ooinprchcnsive system of tiojji^ichor crops will n.aturaily follow improved tillage, 
drainage, and the construction of embankments and Tlio climate is said to be favourable.—Something 
quqys along the Thames is again talked of. One '(encouraging is to he seen in India. TIio inhabitants 
prkcticnl reformer suggests, that our tickel-of-lcave of Bombay are busy with a great sclicme for saving 
convicts shall be emplo 3 'ed the sewage-works of themselves from the terrible effects of tlie droughts 
large towns, and in,deodorising Hi*.t making up the th.it from time to time afflict them. A valley on the 
. refuse into a fertiliser for agricultural purposes. If island of Salsetto is being turned into a reservoir, 
he,would onlj suggqst how tlie m^n are to be kept Wliieli, when full of water, will have an area of two 
from running away, yfb thgig would perhaps be miles square, with a depth of seventy-five feet. The 
feasible. 0 main deiiverj’-pipe will be fifteen miles in length ; the 

■ The Pliilosopliical Soeicti" of Manchester liave population «■ ffio supplied numbers 700,000',' and tlie 
held a meeting to take measures for the preiiaralion works are to cost Ii.250,000. Lord Canning turned the 
of a History of Calico-printing, wliile it rnaj' still first sod on the eve of his departure. The railway has 
be possible to find available materials. Competcnl^ rendorefi good service in mitigation of the suffering 
writers will each undertake a section of the work; consequent on diininirfied falls of rain during tlie last 
anj a collection is to be made of patterns, appa- monsoon, by the transport of t.aliks of water from a 
ratus, and whatever else may serve to illiistrato the distance fdr the use of the inhabitants —The newly 
subject.—A New Olefiant Gas Company is trying acquired state of Fegn proves to lie a gain, not a loss; 
to get into operation: they profess to be able to pro- and the trade of Caleiitta has so iniicli inc leil 'if 
duce a gas from chemical refuse, as good as that in a branch of the river heretofore unu 
common uset and at lialf tlie cost—A Vliotographic huoj'cd for tlie accommodation of shi. 

Society is announced, with promisi^ of 10 per cent. I discovcrj' of iron ore iR Nova Scotia is to 1. 
dividends. There is plenty of scope for, such a to account bj’ a company. Experiments made - 
soctety, if tliey will but consider science as well as Woolwicli, with specimens of (he nictal ’hew it to he 
money. If some of tlie members would only diligentlj' tougher tliari other'kinds now ’lii^ 'tet. Nova 
set themselves to take photographs of every part of Scotian enterprise will, doubtles,’. .vliew » of tlie 
the starry heavens, wliat good service they would go-ahead quality of tlie neighbcuri.ig State.s; and when 
render to astronomy !—The Trinidad Bituminous Fuel ! we heat of a vessel of 35(rtons arri\' g Hull from 
Companj' propose to dig out the great pitch-lake on (Ibicago, we cannot hut B(lm\re‘ho resources of the Far 
that island, and, by mixing tlie bitumen with wood- West.—An Aiiglo-Fr?ncli fisi.ing-company is talkc’ 
shavings, to produce '50.000 tons a year of lexceileiit of, whoso project is to catch fish and send thei 
fuel. With suchj a supply in the torrid zone, the rapidly to London in screw-steaiiiers, so as to avoi 
West India steamers may make their outward voyage delays b\' wind and tide.— An endeavour is to be mad 
lighter by one-half in tlieir burden of coal. It is to develop the resources of tiie island of Sardinia, 
worth mention in passing, that ^luring tlfe prevalence wliicli liave been too long neglected; the governiTleiit 
of cholera iq'rrinidarl, the people who lived nearest to at Turin h.ave gniited 20,000,000 francs fof aei.diiig 
the pitch-lake entirely es^aji^d the pestilence.—Now, thitlier and establishing emigrants.—.Spain and Swede' 
that the war is* over, there is talk of establishiiig a are alxmt to adopt tlie decimal coinage. In the bit 
real montlily stcam-eornmunication with if jstralia, the countrv. the rix-dollar is retained as the basis, divid 


colonies, as is only fair, to bear a portion of ^lic exiteiisc. | into J 00 parts. 
The fact tlint a free librart' has been/’stablisheii in 1 During Lot 


tord Derby’s administration, ns niaiij' 


in w-hicli papers Appear that would do liuiioni'' to the —Graiiam, Stenliouse, and Campbell. Their Ib'port 
science of Jinrope.—An interesting bit of news has was duly made; but was, for some reason, stipprossed. 
recently reached us frftn the Pacific—namely, that It is now, after a lapse of tliree yours, published in 
the iiili,aliit.a.nts of Pitcairn’s Island, nearly 200 in the Quarterly Jownul of the Chemieal Society ; and ns 
numlier, have been removed to Norfolk Island, tlie the facts it embodies arc such as I'ome witiiin the 
population having outgrown the means of subsistence scope of this paper, we g" -' a 1 rief summary of 
in tlieir limited territory. The simple-minded people such ag are of general rest. In the first place, 
must have taken -leave of their birthplace with sad we are told tliat, apart from adulteration, cofjoc 
hearts, and lait without apprehensions as to the kept in a wet or damp state for some time, 'beaune.s 
future, .althouiiii their yew home is one of the most quite wortliless: If with sea-water, the aroma, the 
beautiful islands of the southern hemisphere. There bitter flavour, and the whole of Its characteristic prin- 
they will have room to increase and liuMply, and ciple, caffeine, are totally lost. Hence, coflee-berries 
practise the virtues wliieh spring from unsophisticated damaged in thi&way are dear at any price. No other 
goodness of heart. With prudent foresight, thej' have seed or berrj’ can lie substituted for coflee. Many 
stipulated for the sole possession of Norfolk Island, were tlic experiments tried,in Prp.nce, during tlie 
Who is^ tliere will not be drawn to contrast its new continental blockade, witli the seeds of the yellow flag, 
population with tte unrecltiimable eonvicts for wliom *the graj' pea, the milk-vetcli, holly, Spanish broom, 
a few years ago it wag.an accursed prison?—Some acorns, sunflower, hdrse-bcans, pips of gooseberry and 
anxiety is felt on ^half of Mr Livingstone, the enter- gr.ape, and the capsules of bo*. ’ Tlie yellow flag is 
prising missionary, who, as we stated last yea^ liad the only one tha* lias any similarity to coffee, and 
' travelled alone across the interior of Africa to tlie 'that is simply in its odour when roasted. The use of 
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Toflsted chicory appears to have been first introduced j aces like a naitshclf. This very gun with its Huge 
in Holland a hundred years ago, but Vas kept t.^rKago I have knowii to be twisted round, muzzle 
secret till the first year of the present century. IS inw'Srds, by the wave and windf I thought that that 
is now prepared in prodigious quantities in ISnglana September night frould have seen tlio Iqst of the old 
and on the continent; in branco alone, six «,%)n but it stood like the'rocic that is beneath it. 

kkloKrammes are annually coiisnmou. 1 ern-roote hive , ii • i , . , 

beeii tried; but, next to beet and e;ifrot «re wallsjiire very thiek and strong, as iqajJje seetfby 

most largely used, especially in (iermany, where these depth ot the cm) ''asure that gives us light; but our 
roots, after halving been sliced and dried, are passed upper room, in tlTat tempest, seemed to rode like 4 
through a coffee-roaster, with about 2 per cent, of tree. It was on this very spot, in 1780, that a French 
butter, and sometimes a red ifcwder, to produce t'le ariny^ lauded in their famous ‘flat-bottomed boats;* 


butter, and sometimes a red ifcwder, to produce t'le ariny^ lauded in their famous ‘flat-bottomed boats;* 
'olour of cofiee. There is a good reason wl'^ these and tho tfiwer and its C4 are’•liere to prevent a 
roots are preferred to all others; it is because of the repetition of that visit. Its only present use is to 
great quantity ot sugar they eoutam-ehieory havr-g ‘ eo.ast-iruardsmen: for the smuL^.^lor, .1,. 


as niueli iis ,'!0 per cent. Ground coffee may bo* 
distinguislii'd from chicory-powder by tlie light colour 
of the infusion, and by its renniining hard in boiling- 


harboiir ns coast-guardsmen; for the smugglers do 
not land much oftener than the French. I, for^iy 
part, laugh at them al4ogether as an extinct rac; 


water. The eliicory, on the contrarj', softens, and but .Jack .Tervi/,-'Ae otlier Martellj jrinn—is of a 
gives ofl’ a very dark colour. If barley or »vlieat different opinion. They caught him, -..' ‘nty years 
flour is present, the infusion will lie mncilaginoiOs ago.'w m he was keeping giiard.alonc in Pillan I^iy, 
and turbid. Kxporiment shews that omitting deci- buried him up to his iipek iit sand, and then bowled 
mals-‘two parts of chicory have tlie same cidottriilg 

power asi five grams of highly-roasksl coffee, six , , i Hi ." t 


power asT five grama of highly-roasksl coffee, six 
grains of medium-roasted coffee, tidrtecn grains of 
roa.sted pease, or forty parts of brown mull.’ iVgain: 


guard, and numbers tliree times as many years as I. 
lie lias tlie most webtlicr-beaten figujc-liead one ever 


‘When ii few grams of roasted'chicory, or other l«a« ; but under liis wrinkled forehead and white shaggy 
sweet root, are dropped into glass of cold' water eyebrows, hia black eyes iieer with the vivacity of 
without being stirred, a yellowish-brown colour j seventeen. He lias seen strange things. When quite a 
d ttusos r -viUy tlirough tin* li<iUid, wliild the pure i iittle%oy. he used to help his father at/t very dangerous 


co<‘ ■- ' o sensible colour to tho water in similar 

"ire. latances.’ 

Tlie ('oi.iiuission point out various ways in which 
the adulteration of eoffee may be detected—that is, 
cliciineal y. ('no i.s by teslip', the sjiecific gravity ot 
infusion" alicii, with tlie cxceptuiu '' a f'w legumi- 


tradc indeed : again and again, in the days of tlie 
great French republic, he sailed over to the low far 
coast to eastward with I’itt’s forged assignats. The 
Due do- IJerri and other noble French exiles dwelt 
herealiouts at tlJit time; and once lie took .a cargo 


cofli-c -'.U hi found to give a 1ow;t specific of ifver, who were seized on laiidiiig, and never 
n ai ■ oi tile roots, aic 1 many otiier sub- more beard of from that monrent eitlicr by friend or 


!. ,j»y ’ /an ai ■ oi tliy roots, aid many ottier sun- 
•nf *3 use' foi si.’iliist’catlon. Coffee, too, yields 


1 * 11)10 iri!i)Ui than tl • seeds or roots, 
ay 16 by feni''''italioii; another by testing 

"ilica. ... r cent, of silica in the,, , . , 

asli. „d; i*. a. pro-f of a.inlteration , and of tliis ‘•''-P "‘>".8“ ‘hstmctly 

the I'roporLinii is ^iveti by oats and iiarlev, the lifoad blue sea as it is in the treaty; 

am' Ilex, by diieory and diin-lelion. Many Fiiglisli and mistakes will happen, sometimes, in tho best 
1)1 fiieturert add Australian tallow* to J.).ir chicory regulated vecscl.s. Altliough botli nations liavo their 
while it js iia-.siiig tlirough the roaster. small armed c-iiisers to protect their respective riglits, 


many otiier sub- j more li(*ard of from that monrent eitlicr by friend or 
offue, too, yieliis | f,,,.. When peace, was proclaimed, ^tack Jervis took up 
seeds or roots, j oystcr-fisber)-, witli sons of bis own. The 

yonder, #vhi( li Itrencli and Engli.sh fislicrmeii are 


in this summary, a notion may bo formed of the 
i" ■i’iti"..ee of .. j'Keport in question. W'e have heard 


small armed c-iiisers to protect their respective riglits, 
it must needf occur, T^ay, that a little oyster-poaching 
— or, not to use a harsh word, scolloping—now ami 


tl'))* <■. sceoml Ucpc.rt was sent in by tlieimmission i tneri takes piace. !f the ftaijpgressors are caught, bow- 
sp' y on till* subject of adulteration with chicory; | over, botii I'beir ' iiat and their cargo are confiscated to 


bu .3 has ui' yet aeon the light. If the political 
reasuiis wb.ieii we liave heard as.signed for its suppres- 
lion no longer exist, tho present would be a gooil tiiiii.^ 
fo' publicati'.o, '-’Idic tho parlisnientary comSiittcc j# 
inquiring into the nial-jractiees of adulterators. 

THE MAIITKT Lt) TOWER. 

Mv life is m r '■ a •'’ttlu rounil—my tower, as 1 say, 
haj only one story—but it may he new to many. It 


tilt* aggriev.*! ,.ower; .and this misfortune happened to 
iVlr .lolm ,Jc^s's. He and Ids sons were made prisoners 
#' Fren- ’i wtl- *■, and tho nose -if their craft turneil 
‘ ' 5 ’dfr • 'ion of Gran, ’’e than they had 
caleulafAi upon. . suppose ^'e ir capturers were not 
very numerous. oi» kept too eareless a watch; for cer¬ 
tain it U,*Jtiiat after a wliile the courJh of liotlt vessels 
was nversihi nd they appeared in our little liarbour 
five miles w st of the MartelfB w ith the jirench crew 
prisoners Jer hatches, Tliis achievement almost 


out straight upon the Atlantic, and is built upon a j* a famous time to listen to tl^e old matj’s stories: tlie 
Toek two miles from shore. The sea leaves twice that cry of a solitary sea-bird, and tho water lapping on tho 
distance bare at spring-tide, and falls forty feet; but stone, are%i>)llt)iat then interrupts the silence, unless 
at mid and lowtii’e my comrade and'snj-'/'lf can wade there be wind; and if there be, our well-accustomed 
or walk to land, if we desire it. A cart colnes out to regard it. The embrasure is not much 

«s from the station at those times, three times a week; 5, be warm enough we sit 

otherwise we are quite islanded and cut off from the. j j I 

world. We have no boat, for there is no rObn. for one gecn it almost df every colours purple and even pltcli- 
upon the platform where tho great 64 lies; and Mack before a storm; pate, as if witlijmalice, wlien tho 
were there one outside, the sea would dash her to {^first light wind' begins to stir it abore thq sunken 
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rocks; snow-white in wrath, -frith foam flying 
from its million angry lips; blue as heaven, green oa 
earth, under tlie noonday beams; deep crimson, -vaVile 
the setting sun bleeds over it; crqsscd by the silver 
pathway of iho autumn <inooiis; or, fairest of all its 
asi^cts, spread in dirk night from end to end with 
a bright siWer- net of its own ijeaving—th<S- phospho¬ 
rescent gleaming of the sea. JIaking our business upon 
Die deep waters, we see many beautiful and wondrous 
sigiits, andi sometimes some very sad ones. 

It was a July afternoon, and we were watclupg a 
large party of villagers enii)loyed in gathering ‘ vrilic’— 
a sea-W'eed very valuable both as fuel and manure— 
upon the rich sea-bed Cir away, for it -was low-tide. 
Thy:e were eighteen altogether, as we could very well 
make out with our telescope, and scver.al of them 
women. They had a good-sized flshing-smiick with 
them, which wjis nioqyed in a litfrs ^ove until the tide 
should come np; and having filled it w-ith ‘vraic’ 
enqjigli, the people ^were dancin;f—for they had a 
fiddler with them—and* nui^ng merry. Presently, 
tlicy all got into the m hen the lido ^ame up, 

and then set sail. Instead, however, of moving onward, 
w'e saw their craft sink gradually—as far, that is, as 
the shallownessfjf the water would peiniil her. I'lie 
sail, as wc conjectured, had been hoisted too soon, anc^ 
taken by tlie wind before she cleared the rocks, wliich 
hiid knocked a hole in her side. The poor creatures 
were left standing on the deck, and half above •ater; 
but the tide was coining in apace: it was inipossilde 
they could reach laud on foot, as they all very veil 
knew, because of the (quicksands and arms of the 
sea that Imd already cut them od' from it, and even 
from the Marlello; they knew, too. lljat no boat could 
come out to them until the sea would be many feet 
I above their heads ; yet llieq’-made piteous sigAs. 'There 
was one little boat with them, whieli held four men, 
and we saw that ^o^ away at topmost sjieed to a vessel 
some miles oil'. They had wisely pl.ieed llicir strongest 
men in that, as their only chance of getting help; but 
a bree/.o sprang nqi, and we saw the vesSel sail away 
wUliout regarding them ; then the boat iiullcd in a 
long way round, but yet the nearest way,eh> land. 
Alas I as we were well aw'are, all other boats were in 
the cove to westward, out of which notliiug can get 
excejit long afte,r iiiid-lidc. Some hoys were jilaq'ing 
on the sand there, with a numlfcr of pool- folk looking 
on, and we saw' the four man arrive amongst them, 
having landed and run rojpid the point. ICvcn at that 
great distance we could mark the cflect of their sad 
Mews : no one of all tliai- holiday-party liat had some 
friend or relative in tliose fourteen still left uqion the 
sunkan sliip. They ran down to their fisftiiig-smacks, 

, and strove to move tlieui over the Volks and *s.and: 

I piteously heljiless, they stood *•1111 jiatienP^bdlfitfe tlie 
motionless liulls for hoArs that sleijied days. In the 
incanlimc, the fraters were closing over doomed 
vessel yon(l(g-, and only her masts, to which a confused 
mass was flinging, wde left visible; the -wind, too, 
was beginning to blow hard. To sail out amongst tlie 
rocks was become a very dangeroms work indeed; but 
the nKinieiit the tide .admitted of it, wc saw a fishing- 
smack put oil’—it was the one helfenging to the two 
sous of .lohn Jervis—and I saw a look of pride pass 
over his luce, notwithstanding their qieril. Uotli -were 
bravo lads ayd skilful pilots. They threaded the 
.breakers safely, and cahie as near as- they durst do to 
the unhapjiy craft. To have approached mere closely, 
would have.been to share her fate. One woman and 
one mau-)sW€ro still above water when they arrived; 
but tlqe* woman dropped into her grave before their 
eye8;,,*'They threw the man arojie, and he even managed 
to catch it in hie teeth, and held it for a little wBile;' 
• but the,poor creature's jirms were sodienumbed with 
cold, and his hai^s so strained with grasping, that he 
coaid unclasp neither from tlie, mast, lie told them it 


was all in vain, and thanked them; he bade them take 
care of thtimselvea and get tp shore while the wiijd yet 
permitted them, and ere the dark set in. And they 
frere forced to leave him there, in the night, amidst tlie 
rowing breakers, now whelmsd by the sea, >and now 
swept iy the bitter wind. "We saw the people crowd¬ 
ing to the beach on the^ return, who could not he 
made to believe, although they saw but the same two 
young men on deck, that others were not below. 

1 could tell you other sad sights we have seen from 
our Martello: of a great merchant-vessel going to 
pieces jjhthin a mile of us at night, with its distress- 
guns •nashiug momently, and the cries of the unfortu- 
iin^s mingling with the pitiless bhast; of horrible forms 
ewhich conic suddenly up, like porpoises, for weeks 
after, which were all dead corpaesJ But I forbear. We 
live, for the most ii:u:t, amoUffiA’cry pleasant sights 
and sounds: fishermen are sinjw round us at their 
healthy toil from morn to eveyE^single smacks, 01 
t 4 'sse(l with quite a fleet of others ;tg^at vessels, home¬ 
ward and outward bound, pass in tl;^ distance, leaving 
a'long black line behind them in the sky, and a wliitc 
track in thq.^sea; hands of little children play, or 
gather shells upon the -beach; not seldom there is a 
review upon tlio sands of scarlet-coated militia from 
the tow 1 ; and in the summer evenings bare-loggcd 
lads and lassos puss ^ic tower with their shrimpiug- 
nets. Sometimes we join tliese last, eaeh with a large 
basket swung behind us, but within reach of our 
liaiid, and provided witli a charming invention between 
a buttcrfly-iiet andia Turkisli flag, wliich is a prawn- 
catelier. It is low-water, and the whole four mih's | 
of rock are visible. What woiidious gardens do the 1 
uicriiien keep! Whist beautiful broad loaves have 
their brown trees!—what flowering shrulis surmount 
tlio smallest hillocks I—wliat exquisite and gracetul 
plauts bang in festpons around their enormous rock¬ 
eries!—how' cliurmingly tlicse ruiiilio'.'-coioun d roses 
open and spread tlieiiisclves in the clear salt-water 
pools, ^nd of what beautiful shapes and liucs are the 
stones and sludls that pave > them ! Indeed, fur a man 
with Die disease tliak uiaiiife.sls itself outwardly in 
vivariums or aqnariuni.i, I don't know any better jilace 
to dwell 111 than our Marlello Tower. If you only sliqi 
—and you slip .at every other step—tlie delicate shaiies 
of leaf and stem btueath are covered as it seom.s with 
bloo'l, and you think you have done yourself a Irlgfetful 
injury, whereas you have only squashed a sca-;iiit.nonc, 
winch is one of a great family ot liquid paints. 

iiacli takes his own line round the rocks, now up to 
his knees in water, and now waist-deep, imslimg his net 
well under the tangled weed, and taking care to keep 
It close to the bottom. Then, in tlie ‘bottle’ or ‘neck' 
of it, h(#-will so(Jn flucksome of tliose huge transparent 
gftiists with goggle eyes luid grisly fingers, whieli turn 
pink after boiling, and arc called prawns. It seems a 
strange proceeding this expiloring the bed of the sea, 
and clambering over ‘hills that he for ever fathoms 
beneath it, eJiecpt, perhaps, for a couple of hours in the 
few days of spring-tide. Wo wander f-om island to ; 
island, across tracts of green-weed, or swift little run- j 
lets, or table-lauds of sand; and on looking around us 
on a sudden, do not recognise our position in the least ; 
the groat tracts of rock have utterly changed tlieir 
sliapcs, and tlie lesser ones have entirely disappearfd ; 
the sands are vanishing rapidly, and we hear the moan 
to seaward of the advancing tide. One or two tidal 
‘situations’ which we have read of in the Antiquary, 
Redgauntht, aiii^ elsewhere—for we read in the Martello 
—begin to flit across us unpleasantly: we are glad to 
recognise our standard, which is a spare prawn-net, 
floating from its natural keep, and so to recall our 
' bearings. Tired, but well pleased, we wade home with 
our well -filled baskets, and enjoy their contents at tea 
most thoroughly. 'Hiere is no j^ace for an appetite so 
1 good as our Martello Tower, finally, we arc lulled 
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to rest, like infants, by the murmur of the^decp, and 
dream, it may be, of some^one of the bare-legged lasses 
Tinder the form of a mermaid vith a splendid proper^ 
in freehold under the sea. 


BALLANTIl^E’S TOEMSe 
How long is the Scottish dialect to last ? When will 
it bo put on the shelf with other specimens of anti¬ 
quity ? At what epoch of the world will controversies 
occur as to the meaning of its words, and bJ referred 
to the decision of the learned, not the vulgar ? '^hdging 
from what passes around tfS, wc sliould say the petiod 
is not far distant. WitUinour own day a very seiisibi,* 
change has taken place ;^aud among classes of society 
where, in our youth, the broadest Doric prevailed, we 
find few remains of it but the kindly tone and accent 
we should be sorry to part with. As for the»higher 
classes, there all is lost together. Inquiring latcly’*of 
an old Scotchwoman as to the individuality of a lad 3 ’^ 
who, shessaid, had called on her, wo aslf^ wlictlicr lior 
visitor was ICngUsh. ‘ Oli, that I dinna ken,’ was the 
reply; ‘they a’ speak sac jiropei- noo — there’s nae 
telling the differ.’ , 

But wliilo the national tong«e is fast disappearing 
as a spoken medium, it is still cultivated as a written 
one; and the countrymen *if Burns, Fergusson, and 
Ihfmsay seem determined to lyd in establishing a 
claim for its recognition as one of tlie dead languages 
after it has ceased to live in tlie eommoii intercourse 
of tlie people. What suceo .• w ’l attend this con¬ 
spiracy, we cannot tell; but een.iir '! i-s, that if sueli 
volumes as tlie one before us continue to hi produced, 
they must forip, in union with t’oeir wortiiy pivdt;ees- 
sors, a department of letters whi( h, in spite of tlie 
difficulty of tlie language,.the worlil will not willingly 
let die. Ballantine lias lie ’je, ear, and lie.irt of a 
true poet; but lie sometmies uarries wliat we conceive 
to i)e tlie genius of his own tongue too far. Wliile the 
English built up their language into an ele,. 'int com¬ 
posite of foreign materials, their more . e.active, more 
inward-looking nciglibours modelled inaiij' of llieir 
expressions a^cr the 8i:,lits and sounds of nature and 
habit; and iliis latter is precisely tlie practice of 
Ballantine, who never stops to inquire wJie‘her a word 
has been legitimatiscd by authority, but takes tlic first 
tliat comes, wlietlier a mere provincialism, or an instaii- 
,taneous invention of his own. Tliis, liowever, is ' o I 
’stumbling-block to his countrymen, althonj’li it rear 
ders some of his pieces difficult to straiiger-s; butjtht, 
beauties so tliickly scattered tliroughoiit, tlio whole 
volume disarm tlie mere verbal critic. Tliesc beauties 
are not of ttie province of poetry that belongs to 
the imagination: they tiave tlieir rise iw tlie lieart, in 
thorough goou .’ess ui‘ feeling, and that absolute trutli 
of sentiment wdiicii wc implicitly accept as sonietliing 
innate and eternal. Tliis is the groat distinctipn of 
Ballantine. In other writers, wc hud some pieces of 
a similar kind, but every Une of liis is imh ed witli 
tjiis characteristic—he looks at everytliiug tlirougli 
the affections. 

It is difficult to select wliere so much is already 
familiar in music and quotation; hut perhaps some 
of our readers may be unacquainted with the fol¬ 
lowing, which (ives a good idea nf the poet’s style 
of thought: 

wabbodt’s BAiaS. 

She was Nacbody’s Bairn, she was Nachody’s Balm, * 

She had mickle to thole, she had mickle to learn. 

Afore a kind word or kind look she could earn, 

Bor naebody cared about Naebody’s Bairn. ’ 


Tho’ feithor (*• mithtr ne’er owned her ava, 

• Tho’ reared by tlic h-emmit for fee unea sma’, 

Wie grew in the sliade like a yilPUng lady-fern; 

^ For Nature was bounteous to Naehody’s Bairn. 

'riio’ toited by some, and tlio’ Iq’iitlied liy mdr, 

Slic never complecned, tho’ her young heart was soir; 

And win-m virgin teal's that might melffid Ahld aim 
Willies glist in the blue e’e o’ Naebody’s Bairip 

Tliougli none elicered her chUdhuod, an’ iiaqe bailed hor 
birth, 

Tl?aven sent Iier an angel to giaJilcu the earth ;• 

And wlien the earth doomed lier in laigti iieok to dorn, 
Heaven couldna hut tak again ‘ Naetiody's Bairu.’ 

She cam smiling sweetly as j'ouiig moriun’ ilaw, • 

T.iko lowii simmer gloaniin’ slio laded awa’, • 

Vml lo ! how sereiyly that lone e’eniii’ stani 
Shines on the .geehswanl that I’nps haelxxly’s Bairn 1 

Su- I is tlie rel>\fiuus tone of thouglitpnspired by the 
fate Oi one who as perliapS llTe child of sin asAvell 
as sorrqjv; and in aiirftlj,jj;^ Sre find tho same loving, 
yearning feeling directed" to wliat all will distinguisli 
as a legitimate object—tlie poet’s own w'ife: 

• 

Wll'lU, COME IIAM1S.| 

■Wifie, come liamc, 

My eoutluu wee ilame ! 

O Imt ye’re far awa’, 

AVifii', eome haiiie ! 

Conic wi’ tlie young liloom o’ morn on thy hroo. 

Come wi’ tlie lowii star o’ love in thine e’e, 

Come wi’ the red elicrries ripe on lliy jnen’, 

A’ glist wi’ halm, like the dew on I lie lea, 

Come wi’ tlif- gowd tassels fimgm’ thy hair, 

(Ajiiic wi’ thy lose cheeks a’ dimpled wi’ gice, , 

Come wi’ thy wee step, and wifie-iike ah', 

O quickly come, and slieil blessings on me ! 

Wifie, come hame, 

^ IMy eoutliio wee dame I 
() my lieait wearii'S sair, 

Wifie, come liamet 

C '.1C wi’ our love-pledge, our dear little dawtie, 

(lias;ling my neck round, an’ clamh’rin’ my knee; 
tioine lit me nestle and press tlie wee pettio, 

(tazini' on lika sweet teiiture o’ thee : 

<) hut file house R a caiild liame witlioul ye, 
l.auely and eerie’s the life tlial T dree; 

O eome awa’, an’ 1 ’if d^iee round about ye. 

Ye 'll in ' I again win fine my arms till I dec. 

> 

l‘he no(,- young castaway—tlio sw'oet wee wifie— 
ti elu grUy-haireil man—all are viewed hj' Ballantine 
'ugli tl.ela’'' m.diuin of tin affections, ity, even 
the'o).,* '.■‘-y-h.i ’«uii— 

- OU> AGE S GAiaAN> 

fV 

O eauld i .m the lieart be tliat’s no sotfi-lowe 
When ho-ioiir’s green wreaff eirelcs cild’^uawy, pow ; 
And di' ...turi the e’e ho tliat glists nac to sec 
'I'lie yi nng gi ceiiAiiuds sproutin’ frae out the auld tree. 

(> ni'C is the fi uit on tlie'stieve tree o’ age, 

Tlio' age wad >e young, an’ tho’ youth wad he sage; 

'j ere’s nnugl ,ialf sae haly in a’ Nature’s plan, 

A: I white-headed, warm-hearted, couthie auld man. 

AVhen friends in auld age ha* been crithies in youth. 

On haith sides there’s honour, on baith sides there’s 
tnith^ 

When white pow and white pow forgather wi’ ither, 

Wha 1^'e’s Stormy billows hae breastit thegither; 

The lowii lowe o’ Virtue, Time’s chilly sliv warms, 

,And t ruth is home upwards in Hope's loving arms; * 

For Time’s but a footstep, and Life’s but a span, 

But Hcaveif’s the home o’ alk eoutliio auld man. 

dnr cabinet of the affections would he incomplete if 
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we did not include in it the ‘little pel'* tliat crowns 
the happiness of the conjugal pair: ‘ • 

tt ' ' ^ 

TIM FjIITHEe’s kheu, 
u ^ * 

Oh ! happy is the mitherV ilk little pet^ 
tV^o has a happy faiUier by the inale set, 

Wi' ae wettHqttum sleepin’ ’neathets roither’s e'e, 

Anither tottuni creepip’ up its faither’^ knee. 

Ayi* rockin’, rockin’, aye rockin’ rec, 

! Pu’ing at his stockin’, cliiuhin’ up Ins knee. 

] Althcpigh our wee bjj biffprin’ there be few whg ken, <- 
ij Beneath our theekit riggin’, bien’s the hut and ben; 

Although about the creepy bnirnics uaniia gree, 
i They cuddle—when they’re sleepy, on their faither’s knee, 

j f They’re aye wink, winkin’, wi’ tlie sleepy e’e, 

‘ Or aye jink, jiukiii’, vouml.thoir taither's knee. 

Although the spn o’ simmer soarcc gfint%through the hole, 
,Oh ] kindly is tlie glimmer o’ imr candle coal; , 

And bright tli* rays o’ glory stream Irau heaven hie, 
i t\1jen guid grandsirc’noiUy bends his aged knee; 
i Baith the parents IftS'i^i’ fig their totts saj.nee- - 

1 j Holy is the feeling offered m the knee. 

1 ' 

; I I ferlio gin in palace, or in lordly ha’, 

j j Their hearts nre'a’ ns hale, as in our c(<t sae sma’— 

I! Gin the Itoyal Mither can her lassies see, 
j jt Cuddlin’ their woe hrithors on their faither's knee - 
• j What to her kind hosie arc her kingdoms three. 

■] I Unless her totts are cosift on their faitlier’s knee ? 

'i Wo conclude with a speeinieu of Ballantine’s songs, 

I which has the true lyrical spirit, chastened and 
hallowed by tlie spirit of goodness which breathes over 
I the whole volume; 

« 

Tim orav ttili, rLAiD. , 

" Tho’ cauld and drear <mr mnirlaiid hamc 
Amaiig tho wfcatlis o’ snaw, 
i Yet love here lowcs wi’ purer flame 

Tlian lights the lordly ha’; 

Tor ilka shepherd’s chequered pi. .Id ^ 

Has room enough for twa. 

And coshly shields his nioimtain imiid 
Frae a* the blasts that hlaw. , 

Then hcv the plaid! the gray hill plaid. 

That haps the heart sac true; 

Hear, dear to every niountaiu maid. 

Are plaid an' hoiiuct blitf. * 

What tho’ we’re few upontho mnli-. 

We lo'e each other il.air. 

And to the weary wanderin’ puir , 

Wc ’vo comfort aye to spare. ’ 

I The heart that feels for ither’s woes 

!* • Can ne’er keep love awa*; f 

» , And twa young hearts, when beating clq^, . f 
' Can never lang be twa. * ^ 

Then the pfaid ! the (^ay hill pijid. 

That ha^ the heart sae true; « 

Detr, dear to every mountain maid, 

, Am plaid an' bAnnet blue. 

EFFECT OF COLOUR ON itEAI.Tll. 

It is not generally known what effect,eolour has upon 
health. The llcv. Mr Mitchell, in his report to the 
. Coimnittee of Council on Education, states as ids opinion 
thaf the ill-health of the pupil-teachers and mistresses of 
sdiools U canseik liy bad wsntilation and small diamond¬ 
shaped windows. I perfectly agree with Mr Mitchell’s 
observations, so far as they go; Vmt I beipjve^there is 
another Cause which assists powcr&l'.y in producing ill- 
health in schMJa, and induces melancholy, which I believe 
has esoi^ijailliiP Mitchell's observation, as well %a every 
' •’ other the subject. From several years’ obser* I 

vatto^% *eon)s of various sizes, used as manufacturing 


sides of the room, so that the rays of tho sun penetrated 
I through thi' room during the whole day, were much more 
Isealthy than those who oecuided rooms lighted from one 
sihe only, wr'rooms lighted through very small panes of 
gla^. I observed another singular fact—namely, that 
the nvoidters who occupied one room were very checrfnl 
and heatthy, while*the weykers who occupied another 
similar room, and who were employed on the same kind 
of work, were all inclined to melancholy, and complained 
of pains in the fnrcliead and eyes, and were often ill and 
unable to work. Upon e(snmining the two rooms, I found 
they werd both equally well ventilated and lighted; f 
Could mt discover anything about tho drainage of the 
proi^sc.s that could affect the one room more than tho 
other; hut I olwerved that the room occupied by the 
cnceiful workers was wholly whitewashed, and the room 
occupied by the melancholy workers was coloured with 
yeliov) ochre. I had tho yellow ochre all washed off, and 
the wall and ceilings whitewashed. Tlie workers ever 
after fiftt more cheerful and healthy. After making this 
I di^diovcry, I estended my observations to a smaller 
tiugiber of rooms and garrets, and found without excep¬ 
tion that the occupiers of whitewashed rooyi.s were 
much more hotWiy than the occupiers of yellow or buff 
coloured rooms; and wherever I succeeded in inducing 
tho occupiers of yellow or buff coloured rooms to change 
,jthe coloiiP for wliitcwasb, I always found a correspond¬ 
ing improvernent in the l|?alth .and spirits of the occ’npiors. 
From these olisorvations, I would respectfully drop a 
hint to tho atithorities of schools, asylums, and liospitnls, to 
eschew ycUnw. bujfl or emyt/uuy apjrroachimj to yellou\ as 
the ijrnund- colour of tfhe interior of their buildings .— 
\Vi7.LH.M Ui'iivs, Fly. 

KF.EriS<l ILIK# OUT OF HOUSES. 

In I8!!6, Mr Spence communicated to the Transactions 
of the A'ntoyiologica! Sociiiy the means of excluding flies 
from a room with nscloscd windows. Iiv covering the 
openings of such windows with a net made of white or 
light-coloured throiiil, with meshes an inch or more in 
diameter^- Now, thcie was nd physical ohstiuli’ whatever 
to the entrance of tho flies, A cry separate mesh being 
not merely Largo enough to admit one fly, but several, 
even with expanded wings, to pass tliroiigh at tho s.arae 
moment; consequently, both as to the. free admission of 
air and of the llii-s, there wa.s, practically, no greater 
impediiiient than if tlic windows were entirely open; Uut 
flies being excliideil simply from some dread of venturvig 
across this tiireail-woik. The only eonilitiori is, ^JiiiUtlio 
light enter the room on one side only; for if thqre he a 
thorough light from an opposite window, tho flies wi!' 
pass through tho net. Mr Spence first saw this mode 
praetiscil near Florence by a gcnllumau who had scon it 
adopted in the monastery cither of Canialdoli or l.a Yerno. . 
A passagi^in Herodotus, hook ii. chap. 95, records tliat ! 
the cflsliermeii in his tiiiifc' were similarly protected from 
gnats when asleep, by covering themselves with their 
casting-ncLs, through the meshes of which the gnats | 
would not pass. Thus Herodotus is as correct In this 
jiassagc as Geqffrey Bt Hilaire sliewcd him to bo in the 
history of a bird (Charadrius Egypiiatm of Hasselquist) 
taking the gnats out of tbe month of the crocodile, which 
was deemed a mere fable until confirmed by the evidence 
of St Hilaire w hen in Egypt. — TinAs's Things Mot Generally | 
Known. • , 

LORD UOLLfLND. • 

The eccentric Lord Holland, of the reign of William J 
III., used to give his horses a weekly concert In a covered I 
gallery, specially erected for the purpose. He maintained 
that it cheered their hearts and improved their temper, > 
and an eye-witness says that'they seemed to be gr^lyi 
delighted therewith .—Stray Ltmm fioin (kt 
Kaiure, ...H 
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BREAD AT DISCRETION. 

# 

‘Pain a. discretion.’ Such is the tempting noti«e 
one sees in the advertisements of the most moderate 
of the r^isian restaurants—‘ a prix fixe.’ You may 
have dishes more or less in size or nuAber, wine in 
all gradations, frotii quarts to rarafuns; but your 
discretionary power of devouring as much ^l)r^'ad as 
you please is religiously preserved. There are many 
jilacps which advertise two dishes and a dessert— 
the latter, be it observed, ^ very solid (fish, if you 
cIk'osp to malcc it so. You got, in addition, a car.afon, 
or half an imperial pint of wine*—all for the sum 
of 7d.; and yet even here you have your broad at 
discretion. These are places ^au^ted by men with 
good coats on their backs—clerk., jr -ior officials, and 
ge-nllcnien in temporary distress, for the distress of a 
I’arisian monsieur is never nnyC'ng but temporary; 
and the most unequivocal sign of it is his dining at a 
restaurant <? qnalnizc sour,. „Tlnt tlieie are places where 
you get the same number ," dbhes, with a bottlt' .if beer 
and a cleau table-cloth on Pm^lays and iete-day.s, nil 
for something under Id. ; and 3 et still you have 
the inevitable bread at discretion. These words arc 
like magic on the Parisian e.ara; they foai lIio barrier 
between a dinner for men comme. il jwU and a dinner 
for ihe canm"c: for although the men tliut haunt the 
festuurants d l,ua‘sous wear blouses for the most part, 
and are commonly' workmen or coinmis, still .’’ey alleet 
gentility to all its extremes, being re.ady to knock any 
man down who should call tlio fact in question. Tlii.s 
disc'rction.ar)' power over tlio loaf is anything bn, 
nominal—the extent to wliicli <it is used is ■^lerfcctlyf*! 
marvellous. It h.is been calculated that an Irishman 
will consume seven pounds of potatoes iii a day; 
according to which, ho cats his town weight in about a 
fortnight. Eel^ipy one who doubts tlie fset pay' a visit 
to a restaurant in tlio Hue Molicre, and see a French¬ 
man's performance on the elongated mass of baked flour 
which performs the functions of a loaf, lie comes in 
with a determined air, as conscious of the importance 
of the business he is about* to enter upon, and the 
dil^cultics he may possibly encounter in its progress. 
Having seated himself, and duly conned the carte of 
penny-dishes as carefully as if it contained a list of 
inatle-dishes of venison and turtle, im tucks his napkin 
into tih» open pan. of his waistcoat, nutl ^ets to work 
upqn the brftaci. There is little less than a yard in 
front of him, and yet in a few minutes a hoarse voice 
it heard calUng from his comer: ^Garcon, du pain!’* 
Se ll obliged to repeat his order; a|id if it is not then 
obeyed, he gets up, marches to the counter, and helps 
himself to another yard. His primary object is to 


take off the cdg_e of-his appetite bcfo'e^lie sets to work | j 
upon his two dislics. There is a storv .1 civic digni- ; 
tav/ r dondon, "bll seasoned tipeity-foasts, and iy> to ' 1 
all the systems, tiieor(|tical *an(l practical, of making ; | 
the mosk of them, ift Vit seated by a raw' beginner : 
—or, ns he would probably have c.illed liim, an under- 11 
done beginner—who li.ad no notions except tliat most i 
primitively savage one of satisfy ing ^lis appetite, and i 
'set to work in all velieiuenco of hunger upon the |, 
nearest joint. Ills neighbour eyed liiin with a look of 
mingled regret and euniiiassinn, and jt last exclaimed : 
‘All, sir, wlicu you have reached my age, you will | 
know better than to throw' arvay such a beautiful ! 
appetite uiaui a leg of mutton!’ Our Frenchman is 1 
just as good a theorist as the most obese member of • 
the court of Couhiioii CounLil; but he is not at a civic ^ 
feast; arfd his theory', ('qualiy just under the circum- m 
.slnnces, takes a diametrically opposite direction. lie 
has hut two dishes to dispose of,*aiid lie cannot afford 
to begin u})o!i them with a fresh ajipctitc. He would 
h.i • no tiipe to be conscious of their flavour. So, 
having iweparcd Inni.self by his two yards of bread, 
he can L” gin bis dinner with the leisure requisite to 
extract Its relish, which he does as scientifically and 
deliberately as if the meat had ndt been bouglil by' ' 
contract at 2:’.o. the pound. | 

The mean# by whielf the cheaper restaurants contrive | 
to permit their customcr| the licence on the bread are 
curious. To ew' -in them,live must tell a story. 

The I’er'i Fahiice began life as a private soldier. 

’^le had ahv. ys a turn for syicculation, and made money 
'IB igst 1”? brother-soldiers by ti'.koring their,warc8, » 
X .jg B-i.ll»a.»t ' 's, and maki y himself useful 
a varicA of way u.'fining t^u.8 at least as much a? 
his )i.iy. jtVhen <ii * term of servic^ had expired, he 
put Ills sa!vin''s into the bank, and became assistant to 
a r.ag-raerchn..L. He found t|^c business ^0 his taste; 
it was a tni' at which his two great qufflitieSj Paring 
and ingonui'.y, came, into play ; and he very Iwni told 
his master that he had a siAall capital of his own, and ‘ 
proposed to entorfinto partnership. His master's only 
reply vas to Burst out laughing. Stung to the quick, 

M,aster Fahrice set up an opposition rag-shop on the [" 
other side of the street, and lost all liis money in a j 
month, jle then became a portoir at the fmlks, 
attending patticularly on the old' women w'ho sold 
geese and turkeys. Here he noticed that the turkeys, 
if they, had' been left a few' days unsold, dropped at 
once a fu'.i half in price. He asked bow tlie customera ‘ ' * 
discovered whether the turkeys were stale or not. The' 
old women foldf him that thee only tpll-tales were the 
lggs ;tthese, after a few days, changed from * hlf|ht 
black to u dingy brown, l^brice wd»t heme, was 
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absent the next Jay from the halles, anS on the third 
Jay returned with a bottle of liquid. Seizing ho1(},oi 
the first brown-leggod turkey he met with, ho forth¬ 
with painted Hs legs out qf the contents of his bottifi, 
and^dacing the thus decorated bird by the side of one 
just killoi^^he.asked who now^ was able tp see the 
diiTerence between the fresh birll and the stale one? 
The old women were seized with admiration. They are 
a curious ^et of beings tliosc </aiii<’.i da la futile; their 
admiration is unbounded for su(!cessful adventurers, 
witness their enthusiasm for Louis Napoleon. Iliey 
adopted our friend’s idea witimut hesitation, made an 
agreement with him on the principle of the division of 
promts; and it immediately beeame a statistical puzzle 
Yith the curious inquirers on these subjeets, how it 
came to pass that stale turkeys should have all at 
once disappeared from the i’ari.s market ? It was set 
down to the increase of prosperitj' consequent on the 
constitutional regime and the wisdsm of tlie citizen- 
kin^. Tlie old woiueh pfoflted largely; hut unfortu¬ 
nately, like the rest of th^woRd, tliey in tin^ forgot 
both their enthusiasm and tneir benefactor; and Pfcrc 
Pabrice found iiimself involved in a daily succession 
of squabbles abojit ids balf-profits. Tire/i out at last, 
he made an arrangement with the old dames, and, in 
military phrase, sold out. Possessed now of about * 
double the capital with wliieh he entered, he recollected 
his old friend the rag-merehant, and went a second 
time to propose a'purtnersbip. ‘ 1 am a man of capital 
now,’ he said; ‘you need not laugh so loud this time.’ 
Tlie rag-mcrcliant asked tiie .amount of his capital; 
and when he heard it, whistled Ninon dornmit, and 
turned upon his Iieel. ‘No wonder,’ said Fabricc after¬ 
wards: ‘I little knew' then wliat a rSg-morcliant was 
worth. That man could iiave bought up two !ii Louis- 
Philippc's ministers of finance.’ At the time, how¬ 
ever, lie did not take the matter so pliiloaophically, 
and resolved, after the fashion of his class, not to 
drown himself, but to make a niglit of it. He found 
a friend, and went with liini to dine at a sVnall eatiug- 
liousc. While there,, they noticed the quantity of 
broken bread thrown under the tables by the,reckless 
and quarrelsome set that frequented the iilace; ^and 
bis friend remarked, that if all the bre.ad so tbrowm 
about w'ere collected, it would feed half the quartkr. 
Fabrice said nothing; but be wa% in search of an iilca, 
and ho took up his friend's. The next day, he calleil 
on the restaurateur, and ,a|kAl him for wliiit he would 
sell the broken bread ho was aeeustoim'd to sweep 
into the dust-pan. The bre.ad he wanted, k. should he 
observed, was a very different thing from the fragments 
left upon tlie table: these had been con^eJated to the j 
sorrow’s soup from time immemorial. ■’ jfiovantfjj the j 
Kirty bread actually thrown undtl' the tabloTvvlrfch even I 
a Parisian restaurateur ‘of the Qflarf ier Latin, whose 
business it was t<f collect dirt and crumbs, bilt^ hitherto 
thrown awaj* Our restaurateur caught eagerly at the 
offer, p™.ade 4 bargain ftr a small sura; and Master 
Fabrice '■'irtliwith proceeded to about a Imndred eating- 
houses of the same kind, jyith ali of whom be made 
similar bargains. Upon this he establislied a bakery, 
extending his operations till tbere^ was scarcely a 
J restaurant in Paris of which the sweepings did not find 
their way to ilie oven of Pfere Fabrice. lienee it is 
that the fouri^mny restaurants are supplied; hence 
it is that the itinerant venders of gingerbread find 
their first material. Let any man who ft&U bread at 
any vpK^I|ii{^p place in the capiud take warning, if his 
against tiie idea of a rSchavJJ'i of bread 
dust-hole. Pnbrice, notwithstanding some 
Ii|a^!isganoes with the fair sex, became a millionaire; 
greatest glory of his life was—that he lived to 
(his old master the,rag-roerchantt 
^ The gourmandig^ of tlie rich has been described a 
«;thoa8and, times ; the mode of living of the vcrjl poor , 
'has likewise more than once found its lilstorian; but*; 


the enjoyment, in tins line, of tho humbler portion 
^ tlie middle classes still lacks its chronicler, and yet 
itfis not altogether without its points of interest. You 
may learn more of national chjractpristics in an hour, 
bj' Vvatpliing ordinary men at their ordinary meals, 
tlinn yoi* could in a week ip many other ways. Take, 
for instance, a shilling-diifn&r in London, and one in 
Paris. In tho very arrangement of the room, there 
is all the differenco in the world. In our own country, 
tlie air of business is prevalent througlioiit: in a dingy, 
long, Imlincss-looking room, wliich might be a ware- 
lioiise, If the tables were away and tlie floor swept, a 
ma< in a business-coat takes liis seat, looks round him, 
if in a tremendous burry for bis dinner, though 
liis day’s work is over and he is not hungry; but 
be lias got the liabit of .looking in a hurry—it looks 
like business. He asks tlie waiter ineehanically what I 
is tlie^liist joint up, and takes whatever that astute 
figictionary finds it convenient to give liim. Up it 
comes—a plate of business-beef, a plate of equally 
l^v^inoss-potatocs, and a pewter pot of business- 
porter. After,„lic masticated all *1118 with 

tlie air of a rastp who was going through Comyn's 
Digett, he calls for a business liunch of bread and 
clu’csc, w pcs Ills mouth, and if bo lias, or tliinks lie 
'has, (lined well, lie l^oks round liim with the air of 
a mull wlio has just finislied a document very much to 
liis satisf'aetfon, .and walks tiurriedly out of tiie room, 
as if lie were going to iiul up tlie shop-windows. In . 
France, you m.ay dme for precisely the same sum— I 
one franc twenty-five centimes—m an elegant saloon 
in the Palais Koval, witli painted ceiling and handsome 
mirrors. The room would very probably have served 
in old times for tlie saloon of a gaming-house—this is 
the destiiiv to wliich most of the old p.andemoniums 
Lave arrived, Fras(iati's among the number. Tlie 
tables, elegantly arranged, though nothing but deal 
underneath, are covereti with the cleanest linen; and 
tlie platp—all of it iilbata or nickel, nr some spurious 
matter—looks brig]it and teifcpting. (\Vc had forgotten 
to notice the dirty cl»)tli, and forks witli tlie iron 
sliewing tbroiigli, of tlic Ln.glish entertainment.) A 
comely fat dame, veil dre.ssed, is sitting at the neat 
little box wliicli sori'cs for a comptoir. A man, not very 
well dressed—for H is very seldom that a Frenchman, 
uiikiS of a peculiar class, succeeds in dressing well 
—but in a lioliday suit, and with a jaunty aii^ esters, 
takes off his hat, smiles at the presiding goddess, 
and pokes a joke at tho waiter. He unfolds his iiapMn 
with the air of otic who has come to a feast, and is 
determined to enjoy it. Before he liau been seated half 
a minute, he is in intimate conversation with his vis- 
a-ris. Ifls dinner com»s up by degrees, looking on the 
outside the most rechmhi little affair possible. Ho has 
his pdtenne soup in a silver bowl—a bowl at least pre¬ 
tending to bo silver—a very pretty edtehtte an cham¬ 
pignons follows, then the most tidy beef-steak in the 
world, garnisfied with liarieota or pejrhaps an omelette 
au rfium, all sweetened off witli a delicate conjiture or 
a pretty piece of confectionary, or pot of creme, Anglicd 
custard. He lias lialf a bottle of Burgundy—for Macon, 
tlie birt^iplace of liis wine, is admitted by all geogra¬ 
phers to be in Burgundy—which lie drinks out of a 
wine-glass, at tho very time that liis confrkre in Londbn 
is drinking porter out of pewter. Wo have already 
said tliut ‘ bread at discretion ’ forms an essential part 
of the business. At the dinner of Paris, the provisions 
have been loss, ^d of worse quality at bottom, than 
at the corresponding place in London; but the enter¬ 
tainment is so well ‘ veneered,' tho dishes so nicely got 
up, so much is made of small things, so groat tact is 
•used in turning a little trouble to account in cleaning 
the plate, and other like things, that the one man. has 
been dining, while the other has been only feeding. 
The enjoyment in the Frenchman’s look has been 
perfect; and after languishing for ten minutes on his 
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seat, after taking his last.glass, he pays, again salutes .anything like the Tarisian diners. You may see them 
the lady, and leaves the place as if he were going oat atisis o’clock on a summcr-cvfning, in flocks of a dozen 
of a ball-room. • eaeli, the ^lito of,ono of the neighbouring courts. It is 

It really does one geod to see a ph-c and mepe de necessary, in order to form one of tlio band, to be 
familk at ono of these places on a ■ Sunday afSerifoon, possessed of a penny sterling. 'Armed with this»coin, 
about five o’clock. At th^^t time, there wil* not be they tra»erse Long Acre, peer into eves/ cook-shop; 
less than 500 persons dining, most of them with tlieir and when they liavo satisfied tliemscives which pudding 
families. The way in which tlie cliildren are smoothed looks tlie brownest, and has most plums in^t, in tliey 
down in their places, indulged with a look over the rush, take tlieir scats at the fixed deal-tnble, which, 
carts, amused by having all the oddities of fhe i>! ice wit^ fixed forms to iiiatcli', make up the furniture of 
pointed out to them, and finally fed with thi% poriicrs the aj)artsnent; and their proefedings at taSle have 
and angles of the dishes served up to papa and niamni;i, something of the Parisian whim in their comments on 
is altogether French. It would lie difficult to see*tlie the quality of the eatables, but witliout the knowledge 
same thing anywhere else. Faney an English shop- of a, i/aimn of half tlieir ago. This last, at eighUyears 
keeper and his dame promising tlieir children a treat olil, knows more of the theory of dinner tlian an 


by taking them to dine at a second-rate eating-house 
in Coventry Street or the Haymarket! 

In the still humbler dinners of which w(* have 
spoken, it would be more easy to find a counterpart 
in this country. The same class of men who put up 
with a fourpenny or sixpenny dinner in Paris in Ihe 


English labourer attains during the entire course of 
Ilia life. . , , 

I’ot-lnck, or the foiiun? d: pot. ’ ■ ,,.1 the whole the 
r*i )st urious fc fing spectacle jii Eurtipe. Thev are 
more than a dozen sl^ips in I’aris where this mode of 
procuricsg a dinner i# jW, (Jfised, chiefly in the back- 


Rue de Sorbonue, dine at the same pris# in London in streets almtting ou.tlie I’antheon. About two o’clock, 
Drury Lane or its neighbourhood. But even hero the a parcel of men in dirty blouses, with sallow faces, and 
Frencliman never forgets liis love of amuseineiit. He .an indcscribalile ini.xtiire of recklciftness, jollity, and 
collects with Ids friends into knots round t*ric dishes,j misery—strange as the juxtaposition of terms may 
flirts with the landlady, ronipji with the honw, and seem—-lurking .about tlieir eyes and the corners of* 
passes unintelligible jokes as thick as hail upon his their moiitlis, take their scats in a room where there 
comrades. It is most wliinigieal to see liihi scrutinis- is not the slightest iippearanec of wiy preparation for 
ing tlie dishes, and to observe the evident knowledge food—nothing but half-a-dozcm old dcal-lablcs, with 
he possesses of what a dinnef ought to be ; the forms beside them, on the side of the room, and one 
farcical comments he passes on wdiat it is; and the largo table in the middle. They ])ass away the time 


half-jesting, lialf-earnest c.ompi ri.sons he institutes in 
consequence. You will nr fiti any Frenchman, 


in vehement gesticulation, and talking ift a loud tone; 
so riiucli of w hat they say is in aryot, that the stranger 


of whatever rank, who is not lull^ .leqnamted with will nol^firul it easv to eoniiireheml them. lie would 
the mysteries of a good table, and who li^s not, tw'o think they wore talking crime or politics—not h bit* 
or three times^ at least in his life, found means to of it: their talk is ultogetber about tlieir mistresses, 
make himself practically acquainted with them. Alas Love and feeding make up the existence of these 
for the Englishman—ho couhl muee more easily give beings; and we may judge of the quality of the former 
yon a notion of a discus '''6n at the privy-coe. 'dl than ! i .• what we arc about to see of tlie latter. A huge 
of what a dinner ough! bo bv. 1 He comes in with a bowl is at last introduced, and placed on the table in 
dozen of his follow-labourers'punctually at two, he the inid .io of the room. At the same time a set of 


yon a notion of a discus '''6n at the privy-con 'dl than ! .• what we arc about to see of the latter. A huge 
of what a dinner ough! bo Lv. 1 He comes in wdth a bowl is at last introduced, and placed on the table in 
dozen of his follow-labourers'punctually at two, he the inid .io of the room. At the same time a set of 
lias no time to throw away in lounging, tliero is no basins, . orresponding to the number of the guests, arc 
rfanie dc comptair to flirt with; and as for io.ving with placed on the 8ide-t.ables. A womiyi with her nose on 
the sraall-cycd puckcr-mouthed indiviuual who is one side, goc'l eyes, and Iho thinnest of all possible, 
shaving the beef—is the thing possible ? Hueh men lips, opening jvery m^w and then to disclose the white 
disiuss thc'“ fare without uttering a word; and as for tuetli whielf garnis'.i an enormous mouth, takes her 


looking -at or criticising the dishes, thev would not place bolorc it. Slic the presiding deity of the 
have the least notion how to set about > . A plate temple; ar.d ibe,-c is uotm man present to whom it 
of beef, a slice of pudding, and potatoes, cost them 6d. would .lot Jie die crowming felicity of the moment to 
—a much better dinner than tlie omnium gatherum obtain a . iiuie from features so Jittlo used ir the 
which servos the Parisian at the same price; but then | bu -iners ot s.niliiig, that one wonders how they would 
there is no illusion about it. The Englishman values '''' aloui 't t’ i necessity sho. Id ever arise. • Every ' 
his beef for what it is; the*Pari8iaii swa?lows Jifs cap «i ' a^gnm po'Ul. 'ss peculiar to tEII' 

voJ-au-vent —made out of chopped liver and the ends class oi*tiumanit.., yid a series of compliments fly into 
of liorses’ tongues—and imagines it composed of all the tht^face (C MatUmc Michel, part lejellud at her eyes, 
delicacies of tlie gourmand alniAnoc. The Englishmen and pa*' at the laced cap, in perfect taste, by which 
drink water at these places all out of tlje same mug; those eyes e shrouded. Mfcro Michel,%iowever, says 
and if they lai ;* Ml extra to spend, they take it over notliing in return, but proewds to stir*wit1t a thick 
the way; and thcie, over a pint of porter, they exhale ladle, looking much larger than it really isf-the con- 
what humour or ideas they may have about them. A tents of the bowl ftefore Vcr. These contents are an 
man with 4^d. may make his banquet out of a beef- enormous quantity of thick brown liquid, in the midst 
steak pudding and plum-pt^dding; even with 3d. he of which 8w;m ..’ inerous islands of vegetable matter 
may get a tolerable specimen of the former article, and * few pieces of meat. Meanwhile a damsel, .. 
with less, he must betake himself to the leg-of-heof liidcously ugly—liut whose .ugliness is in part con- 
shop, to which he has a mortal aversion. This is the cealod by a ndat trim cap-r-makel the tour of tho 
only thing in which he resembles the Parisian, who lias room with a box of tickets, grown black by use, aitd 
the same dislike to tho houUlon, for the sale of which iiumhcrecf fr|ta ono to whatever number may bo that 
there is, nevcrth' less, a dlvidend-payin,'.' company in of the company. Each of them gives four sous to this 
Paris, called tho Dutch Company. Tliese are the only Hebe ofjhe place, accompanying the action with an 
places where the dinner is too much for the levity of ambrons looic, which is both the habit and the duty of 
the Frenchman: he dfscusses it with Anglican gravity- cvpry Iicuchman when he has anything to do with"" 
and can do nothing whatever with it but eat it, and the opposite sex, and which is not always a matter of 
that with difficulty. They have rice-shops in Paris course, for Mirio has her aflrairer^ and has been the 
where you get a decent meal of rice for 2d., and the cam* of more than one rixe in tha Eue des Aiiglais. 
plan might well be imitated on this side the water. % Tho tickets distributed, up rises number oae—with a 
The English boys form tho only fair specimens of joke got ready for tho occasion, and a look of earnest 
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anxiety, as if he were going; to throw for a kingdom<w claims a jihsitive interest i:p them. It is doithtfal 
takes tlie ladle, plunges*it into'the howl, and transfers whetlier monej'- slips most easily through the hands 
Whatever it bjflngs up to liis basin., It is contrary to orart Englisli sailor, or of uti itudiani en medecum of the 
the rules for any man to* hesitate when he has once Unwersity of I’aris. * 

mad^ his jilunge, though he has a perfect right to take 'iVc igreat resource of the Parisian gourmand of 
his time in»a previous survey of the ofto—afprivilcgc the lowA' orders, and indeed of tiie humbler class 
of which he always avails liiniwlf. _ If ho brings up of gourmands belonging to' most of the continental 
one of life pieces of meat, the glisten of liis eye and cities, is the pork-shop. You may see them about six 
the applauding murmur wliicli goes round the assembly in the evening—for these people affect supper ratlier 
give liim a momentary exultation wiiicli it is di^cult than any^ther meal—strutting with a jaunty air and 
to condcive by those wlio liave not witnessed it. lii no ncijl^'doth about their throats, entering one of 
this the spirit of successful gambling is beyond all their favourite shops, and surveying the delicacies with 
doubt the uppermost fueling: it nn.Kes itself up witli tlie^eye of a connoisseur. Tliere is a mass of stuff— 
everything done by' tliat class of society, and is the re forget the name of it—but it is made of chopped 
main reason of tlie popularity of tliesc plates with their liver, blood, and intestines, with abundance of taste 
haJ)i1uh; for wlion tlie customers have once acquired for tlio money, out of which lie may make a supper 
the habit, they rarely go anywhere else Tlie approach for 2il. There arc a multitude of other matters— 
to’Bometliing like a full mc^ is but file secondary feci- niodelh'd into fantastic shapes—out of which lie may 
Ing^ and yet tliis ought to count fbr sometliing too, nii.ke liis clioice for very' little more, lie may' go on 
fbr in most instances the*’inaiyis not sure of anotlicr tlirougli various gradations of price and delicacy until 
morsel till tlio morrow. IIS iiad tlie ipp«cy, lie I lic*reaches tlic houdin Wane, or white-pudding. Often 
would rather sjiend it in an cyeuing pool at tlio liave we uoticid the youth of the Faubourg Sif Antoine 
liiliiard-table over the way. Tlie rest tiy tlicir fortune —deeply amorous of some flower-girl or boutiquiere — 
fcn turn, according to tlio numbers tiiey iniive draw ii. wliose lioiicst savings have enabled him to aspire to 
It is impossible to see a Kreiiclinian more in bis , tlic pureHase of a couple of tlieso puddings as a present 
element than under such circumstances, 'flie drollery worthy of the fair. 'Ijjiere is the decent old man, with 
with whicli ho receives a bad haul of the spoon— tlie clean blouse, of whicli tlie patclies are so well 
thougii it ia a dayjs starvation to him—and tlie jocular mended ns So be positively oruameutal—whose son is 
comments of the rest upon the way in whicli lie has just returned front the ifrmy in Algiers. The foaal 
earned his ill-fortune, form altogether tragi-conicily not that is yireparing totielebnite tlie occasion, would set 
to be realised anywheio else. This mine of curious the old fellow up in clothes for a year to come,- blithe 
oliar.'icter and incident has not been neglected by I lie would spurn tlie idea witli indignation, and has come 
Frenclt novelists. At tliese places, the face of lialzae to look out for a liouJinablaiio ns tlie first and cbiefest 
Msed to be famibur. It was r;irefy that ciniuent oniaiiient of the entertaiiiimHit. It is cliaraoteristic of 
novtBst missed a day witliout entering sontt of the the I’m-isian, tliat to whatever class he belongs, if even 
strange scenes with wiiieii tlie capital abounded, for tlie to tliose wlio are exposed to annual risk-s of starvation, 
purpose of drawing front tlieui tliose varied traits and tliat they lay aside a sum of mone^f' per week for 
characteristics by wliicli his works arc distinguished, pleasure, just as certainly as an English peasant lays 
of whieh this custom is an explanation. It is true, the it aside /'or broad. * 

gsming-lmuscs in his day'still existed, wlitre stronger It may he said botli of nations and individuals— 
foaturos of life might be found, and in more various parodying a woll-kn iwivapophtliegm—Tell me iiow you 
walks of society. These liave been replaced by tiie dine, and 1 will tell you what you arc? This is not so 
reunions of actresses and ladies of doubtful character, true in tliose branehes of tlie great system of dining 
wliere ntost of tlie gaming features are preserved, and wliicli liave t>eeu most frequently described—namely, 
wliero Paul de Kock and otticrs are regularly to be the exceptional dinners of liuuiorbits or epicures, as it 
found, learning ideas, and sparing their ituaginations. is in tlie case of tiie great mass of mankind, wlmse 
But these places are not accessible to everybody—‘ on peculiarities and cliaracteristies come out in 6iU three 
n’entre ici qu’avec unc rcp|ftaRuu fuite,’ is tlieir motto; m tliis most natural of human processes, and some of 
■and the tribe of cuqjirantx and Jeuilktoutj/s are driven tiie more curious of wliioli wc have eudeavoured to i 
to tlie restaurants of the Quarticr Latin ti make good trace m tile prcecdLiig lines. j 


tlieir crude imaginations, to realise their general ide.as, 

' and tar bring forth tliose scenes of reeWeSsuess, vice. 

.WMithos, and humour, to wliicli the TtfrifiM render of Ktfl’ES IN N*ATURAL HISTORY, 
wewspapers turns before he fentures on editorial * 

comments upon the jiro^ress of tR-e i':oUmy of Alters ciiOCO»it,i5-Ht7 tino. 

or tlie developmfat of ironworks in Frane^-j-subjects JIii Wateuton's famous adventure witli the crocodile 
to which the ty rannies over the press liavc confined is still, wc suspect, Regarded by many as a mere 
pens ,vvhic1i«oncc stoopM to nothing less tlinn recoil- ‘traveller’s tRlc;’ hut tliat it has q{;tui(lly been the 
stitutiu^ worlds, and to wliich tlio i/rtsalit and tlic custom among some nations, botli in ancient and 
bonne turn witliout troubling tlie* said editorial com- niodcru times, to mount on the backs of crocodiles, 
meuts at all. Yet writers*for newspapers are not tlie tliat tlicy' might be taken w'ith greater safety, and 
only persons with decent clotlics uyibn tlieir backs at facility, tlic following observations, for which we arc 
tliese places; liere may lie seen—towards the end of chiefly 'indebted to an'article in tlie Magazine of 
the quarter—tliat curious specinien of humanity, tlie Natural History (No. VI.), will shew. Pliny, in the 
student of llm^UBivcrsity. lie sits ia the comer—tlie twenty-fifth cliapter of tlio eighth book of his Natural 
iffiy gloomy figure amongst tlie set. At the beginning History, gives iJiis carious description of oroco^ile- 
ofithe quarter, when ids allowance cauiedn,rhe was at liuiiting: ‘There is a race of men hostile to,the croco- 
the Ttma^Frhes or the C'ti/V Anylais,' stated before a dile, called Tenlyyitai, from an island in the,Nile itself, 
table overflowing with dainties. One week iiaviug whicli tiicy inhabit. Their stature is small, but Jlieir 
placed fbur-fifths of the said allowance in ^he iiauds courage in hunting tlie crocodile is wonderful. NoVi 
' of <«ther-people, he dropped down to a modest dinner the crocodile is very terrible to them that flee from 
liii*ty-two sous. Now lie is reduced to meaiure *liim, but runs away from his pursuers : the Tentyritss 
j -^out the few coins, he lias, in liis pockei, dining at 2d. alone, however, dare attack Mm. Moreover, they 
•a day till ,tlic flr|t of the month, when he will again swiih after him in the river, and, mouniinp on bis hade 
1. feeppear^ in all his glory, sniffing the dinners 6f the! like horsemen, ns he opens his jaws to bite, witli Ills 
I Palais Royal with the uomUtakabie air of a man wlio*i head turned uyi, tlicy thrust a club into liis mouth. 
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and- holding the ends of ijt, one in the right hand and | 
the titlier in the left, they bring him to shore captive 
as if with a bridle, and so frightened witli their shoi^ts, 
that they compel him to disgorge the bodies ho had 
hut just swallowed, in order that they may be buried.’ 

Thus far Pliny. Now, ijjf a rare and verjesingular 
book of fleld-aports preserved in the British Museum, 
containing 101 coloured plates, to which are annexed 
four lines in Latin descriptive of eacli subject,* the 
eighty-eighth represents—mo!»t probably from this 
account of Pliny—some men riding on croco(\jloB, and 
bringing them to land by moans of a pole across their 
mouths; whilst others are killing witli large cIVbs 
those which have been already caught. An engravint; 
from this plate, with the accompanying verses, will be 
found in the number of the magazine to winch we have 
referred. The verses run thus; 

Tciityra in .d^gypto, Nilum juxt.'i, insulcin gentctll 
Intrcpidum gignit; ci'ocodili hicc tcandcre dorsum * 
Audet: refreuat baculo os; disccderc cogit , 

Kx am^c in terrarn; mortem acoclcrattpie noconti. 

(Teiityra, an island of the Nile in Egypt, i^iibabited by an 
intrepid race, wlio climb the crocodiles back, and bridling 
Ids moutlt with a stalli force him out of the xiv@r and slay 
him.) • 

Dr Pococke, in Ids observations on Egypt, mentions 
a method of taking the crocodile still mike like tliat 
whicli Mr Waterton prnctiseil in South America. ITc 
says: ‘They make some animal A-y at a distance from 
the river, and, when the crocodile comes out, they thrust 
a spear into Ids body, to whii’li a rope is tied: they' 
then let him go into thewB\*r to spend himself; and 
afterwards drawing liini out, run a p io into hi.s inoiitli, 
and,./iwnjoiny on his back, tie his jaws togetlii^.’t 

Now, this is almost word for word Mr W’.ilerton’s 
account of Ids own exploit. His Indians having secured 
a monster of the Esseqnibo by n l-dted hook fastened 
to a long rope, ‘they p-’lfbd the cayman,’ ic ho de.— 
crilK'S, t ‘within two yauls ,f me. I s.aw ho was in 
a state of fear and perturb.itic^i; I instantly dropped 
the mast, sprung np and jumped on hi^ bark, turning 
half round as I vaulted, so tli.at I gained my seal witli 
my face in a right position. I immed,.iwiy seized Ids 
forelegs, and by main force twisted tlieni on Ids back; 
tliSs tli^ s“rve‘l me for a bridle.’ 

Hbroilotus s relates a different way of citching this 
animal on the Nile:—‘They fix on a h./i g a pieee of | 
swine’s flesh, and suffer it to float into the middle of 
the stream ; on tlic banks lliey liave a live hog, wldeli I 
they beat till it cries out. 'I’lie crocodile liearing l!ic | 
noise. mak‘'s towards it, and in the way' ciicouniu> 
and devour, the bait. They»then draw it^n shg're, 
and the first thing they do is to fill its eyes wiiii clay ; 
it is tlius easily manageable, which it otiicrwisc would 
not be.’ , 

This passage, as well as that from \^liny, .Toannes 
Btradanus ;r m. tr have had in his eye when lie 
designed one of tlm tableaux in his ITunliiif/.i, and wrote 
the illustrative verses, wliicli are tlius Englislied: 
‘The crocodile of the Nile is taken with a hook hailed 
with a dead pig. .'riie reptile, allured to tlu' .shore by 
the squeaking of a live swine, devours bait and liook, 
and is Overwliolmed with mud and sand.’ 

Wo see, then, that botli Herodotus and Pococke 
assert that some animal is made to cry near the river, 
so that, by its noise, the crocodile may bo attr.aeted 
to the spot. Mr Waterton’s Indians fmrsued a sorac- 
wlmt similar plan; for we read tli.it one of them, 
having laid' the bait, ‘ took the empty shell of a land- 

* It Is entitled, T’rnafionr* ferarum, arinm, pise-um, Piiffnw 
Bestinrlmitm el mutua Sestiarum, drjpirtce a Joanne Idraefiino, 
edita per Nieotavm Yisseher, cum prtvileyio ordinum IlvUanditr 
ct ireec D isiai, ' • 

•1 Travels, vnl. f. n. 203. t lYanderinys, p 231. % 

i Eulerpt, chap. 70.' 


I tortoise and gave it 8o4ie heavy blows with an axe. 

I fsked why he did timt. His said, it was to let the 
cayman hear thi^) something was going on. In fact, 
file Indian meant it as the cayman’s dtnfler-belL’ * 

We think we have now said Enough to satisfyr our 
readers tiiat oven a ijde on the back pf a <irocodne is 
not so apocryphal a feat as tliey miglit at first be 
inclined to think.' ' 

A LAND-TliAt ELLINO FlSuT 
In tlie fourteenth number of the Zoological ITournal, 
there is an account of a peculiar species of mailed fish, 
called the Dot as Costata, whieh frequents the fresh¬ 
water pools, lakes, and rivers of Britisli Gu.ayan;p It 
lives cliiefly' on aquatic insects, and is one of those 
fislies wliich jiossess tlie singular property' of desuning 
tlio water and,triiveiling overlanjl. In,those terrestrial 
excursions, large droves of the speei'- are frequently 
net ’ith durip"»i'ery' dry' sca|ons; for it is oiijy at 
sudh periods flmt they^re eJlnpelled to this dangerous 
march, .^'liieii e.xposci^tV(;>’?*to be prey'ed upon by so 
many and sucli varjous enemies. . 'When the water is 
leaving tlie pools in wliieh they commonly reside, the 
yarrows (a sjiccii's of Ksnx, Linn.), as well as the second 
species of hassar, to wliich we shall presently refer, 
bury themselves in the mud, wliile IH the other fishes < 
perish for want of tlieir natural element, or arc picked 
up by birds, &c. TUo flat-headed lia^ssars, on the con¬ 
trary, simultaneously quit tlie placet and march over¬ 
land in scavcli of water, travelling for a w'hole night, as 
is asserted by' tlie Indians, in search of their object. 
It lias certainly liceu ascertained by' experiment that 
tliey will live ;jiany liours out of water, even when 
exposod^to tlio sun’s ray's. Tlieir motion is described 
as m some rc.sjiecis resembling that of tlie two-fOoted* 
lizard. Tlicy project tlieraselves forward on their bony 
arms by tlie elastic spiiiig of tliekiul e.xertod sideways. 
Tlieir progress is nc.arly as fast as a man will leisurely 
'■ • Ik. 'J'lic strong scuta or bands which envelop their 
liodies must greatly facilitate their raarcli, in the same 
way ns le plates under the hellies of serpents, which 
are rei j'd and depresseil at tlie will of the reptile, in 
some measure perform the office of feet. It is said that 
tlie other spccios, the roundheads, has not been known 
to attempt • iicli excursions, althongli it is capable of 
living a lonii; time ouf of its element; but, as has been 
already ol'served, it buries itself in tlie mud after tho 
manner of tiie ''arrows illugi the water is drying up. 

The Indian say that tlieso fislies carry water with 
tliem for .i^rpply' on tlieir journey. I'licre appears to 
be soon tr^.'ti in tins statement; fur tho w'riter m tho 
' ilrpir, ' dmr "’I Tciniirked tli it the bodiesaof the 
.. .s ‘ ' ' dry like tho, of other fislies wis^ 

taken i.nt of . uStcr; a.id if the moisture Be 
ahsorbed or if *lif^’ bo wiped dry witli a cloth, they 
liavc sq^ii a power of seeretioii Biat tliey become 
instantly' n st again. Indeed, it is seit'ccly' possible 
to dry the iirface while (tie flit is liviu;^ , 

Tlie ill ns, like some other species of make 

a regular nest, ii» «hicl^ tliey lay tlieir eggs in a 
flattened cluster, and eover them over with great care. 
Nor (ioes tlieir Solicitude end here: tliey remain' by 
the ide of tfle nest till the spawn is hatched, with as 
mncl. .-is.siduity as n hen guards her eggs, both the 
male and the female—for the hassar* tye monogamous 
—steadily watching tlio spawn, and courageous 
attiu;kiugsiin|' assailant. Hence the negroes frequently 
take them b| putting their hands into tho water close 
to the nest, on agitating which, the male hassar springs 
fimiously ’at them, and is captured. 

'iho loundhead forms its nest of grass, the flathead * 
oficaves ; both at certain seasons burrow in tho bank. 
Tlicy lay theio eggs only in, wet weatlier. Obseivers 
Imvij been surprised at the sud4en appearance nf 

• Wanderings, p. 227. 
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niimerouB nests in a morning kfter rain fias fallen, tfce.j 
spots being indicated masses of froth which appejir 
on the surface of the water over the pests. Below tlie 
froth are the* ej^s, deposited on bunches of failed 
leay(}S, or grass if it bl the littoral species, which they 
somehow ow pther cut and colle(;t. By whaA means, 
however, this is effected is a mystery, as the species 
is destitute of cutting-teeth. 

The flesh, of the hassar is yellow, firm, and very 
savoury, and is used by the Creoles in making soup, 
which they prepare with the addition of sewjral vege¬ 
tables, such as the okra, calahao, and fow-fow, avam 
and plantains, boiled and pounded into a sort of plain 
pudding. Tlie whole is seasoned with pepper, salt, 
and lime-juice, and forms, in reality, one of the best 
dishes in the country, although it is not at first 
generally relishod by ljuropeans. , 

A BPOBTIUa-FISII —A VEMV SHOT. 

An interesting account is given in the eleventh 
number of the EJinburfii^PfiHosophical Journal of 
the Jaculator fish of Java, by a gentleman who had 
an opportunity of examining some specimens of it in 
the possession of» a chief. The fish were placed in 
a small circular uond, from the centre of which pro- 
i jected a pole upHirds of two feet in lieight; at the 
top of this pole were inserted several small pieces of 
wood, sharpened at the points, on each of which were 
transfixed some insects of tlio beetle tribe. When 
all had become quiet, after the beetles iiad been 
secured, the fish, whieli had retired during the opera¬ 
tion, came out of their hiding-placc.s, and began to 
circle roimd the pond. One of ther^ at length rose 
to the surface of the water, and, after steadify lixmg 
« its eyes for some time upon an insect, discharged from 
its mouth a small quantity of water-like fluid, witli 
such force and preciAon of aim as to drive tlie lieetle 
off the twig into the water, where it was instantly 
swallowed. After this, another fish came and performed 
a similar feat, and was followed by the rcat,*till all the 
insects had been devoured. The writer observed, that 
if a fish failed in liringing down its prey at jhc first 
shot, it swam round the pond until it again came 
opposite the same’object, and fired again. In one 
instance he remarked one of the flsli return three 
times to the attack before it sScured it# prey ; but, 
in general, they seemed to he very expert shots, 
bringing down the game af ■ftia very first discharge. 
The jaculator, in a state of nature, frequents tlie 
banks of rivers in search of food. Wheit it spies .a 
fly settling on the plants that grow in sh.allow water, 

’ it swinrs on to the distance of from five to six ieet 
^ them, and then, with surprising dbAmity, ejects 
ftom its tubular mouth ji single? drop of fluid* which 
rarely fails to strike tlie fly into *ih# water^ wlierc it 
is immediately sw&llowed. « 
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IN TIIKBU PAilTS.—PAUT I. 

I AM a woman some years past thirty*,’ and unmarried ; 
you know, therefore, to what class I hcl&ig. If I do 
not like the generic term, ‘old mrfd,’ still less am I 
ashamed of it, ;ltliough conventionalism has attached 
'tilpreto its own interpretation, often bravely belied 
by us. I say often—not always. An armyf however 
valorous in the aggregate, may yet number a few 
skulkers and cowards; the most virtuous of com¬ 
munities is seldom altogether exempt from thb vicious; 
' and so some old maids love gossip, and some are vain 
and coquettish long after the era when those qualities 
are looked on indulgently by a world over lenient to 
youth. Some, iik4 Mies Bridget Sting, are mischief- 
mak«»s, spd some put on severity of judgment with 
tbslr flnt ‘ front,’ their want of charity keeps pace 


with the gladual departure pf their good'looks. Be 
tins confessed; even they, the black sheep of the 
fldhk, should, by their very faults and bitternesses, 
form subject not for sarcasm and blame, but for pity. 

Kb one ever tliought me handsome—not even my 
mother, *To he sure, she^would stroke my straight 
tresses of pale-brown hair, 'and looTc into my very 
ordinary gray eyes, and murmur as if to herself: ‘ My 
Ella is better than handsurae.' But you may take 
it for gri^uted, that a ‘tbettcr’ does not enter into a 
womanj8|-ideaB till the beauty of her child is found to 
he unmistakably mythical. 

We were a plain family, I think, on the whole. My 
Vvo cider sisters had but slightly tlie advantage of me 
on the score of personal attraction; but they ■n-ore of 
gayer and ligliter temperament, and, at twenty years 
of ago, had more self-possession and aplomb than 1 liave 
c?er attained to this day. They were stylish girls; 
taitcful ill their dross, easy in their manner; they sang 
prettily, talked cleverly, were quick of comprehension, 
and apt at repartee. I remember well with what a 
sense of contrast, association with them used*to strike 
me. Ill the mornings they chanced to spend at home, 
tlicy used to be delicately clad in rustling silk, witli 
jJace-frills*ialIing softly and fairly over white and well- 
cared-fur hands, 'witli fliains fiasliing and jingling on 
tlicir wrists and rouiia tlieir necks, and a vague hut 
sweet and weflned perfume pervading their whole 
presence. I, in my plain liigh dress of sober-coloured 
stuU; seated in a remote eorner of tlie room, with my 
books, or desk, or drawing materials, would sometimes 
find niy thouglits and riiy looks wander from even their 
mute and well-loved coBipanionship, to my graceful 
young-lady sisters, as they trifled away the hours 
in lounging over an embroidery-frame, chatting to 
morning visitors, or trying new songs at the piano. 

(lur lives were different enougli, tWough ■we were 
children of the same parents, and dwelt under one 
roof. Bfit, when a chaugei came, it fell the hardest 
upon them. Severe losses 'in business compelled a 
reduction in the fimily expenditure. Our father, 
witliout being bankrupt, was known to be ‘in em¬ 
barrassed circumstances; ’ and, 1 believe, a sort of 
bl.’ick mark was straightway affixed to tlie name on 
the visiting-lists of most of onr acquaiiitancq. 

My poor sisters! tlioy drooped visibly in the absence 
of that fashionable glitter and radiauce whicJi fbrms 
the sunshine of London-life. In our tliird-ratc house, 
with its comfortable but homely appointments, they 
seemed out of place and ill at ease; from that, they 
gradually sunk into a sullen, and, trutli to tell, a 
somewhat slovenly resignation to their altered position. 
Harriet fas seven-amfetwenty; and when she began 
to jlrow careless of her person, commenced, at that late 
jicriod, to pay some attention to mental adoriiiucnts. 
blie borrowed my bookj, and wont doggedly tlirough a 
most heterogeneous course of reading, during which she 
took elaborate notes, in blue ink, on qjiires of foolscap 
paper. 1 think there must be sometliing of the delirium’ 
of the tarantula in the contact of pen and ink. Some 
natures would seem to bo so constituted, that if they 
once begin to write, thev must go on till tlicy die. 
I'rom scribbling extracts 'and quotations, Harriet pro¬ 
ceeded to writing with original intentions—essays,- moi%l 
and didactic; narratives, domestic, romantic, or other¬ 
wise : in fact, she entered on the whole mechanical 
routine of authorship. Her finger-ends wore a per¬ 
manent illustration of ink; her costume became, at 
every cliange, more eccentric in fashion, and more 
dingy in hue; her hair, ill brushed at the hasty 
morning toilet, was seldom re-adjusted for the rest of 
<}ie day. She was, finally, a thorough example of the 
amateur authoress. 

Alicia was two years younger, and had a better 
.complexion. It was to be noted, that at her utmost 
point of despondency she still curled her hair, and 
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that her nepligcje was njwayg of a hecoiliing colour. 
And if she was fretful aud peeyigh in the candour and 
undUguise of her family circle, she was still sweiVy 
spoken and with manners of the pleasantest in the 
limited society now attainable by lier. Nevarthfiess, 
she was rapidly becoming^cynical; and at kome, her 
smiles invariably curved into sneers before tiiey left 
her lip—when, happy chance! one of our olden 
acquaintances who was reputed good-natured, and was 
not too idle to act up to the tharacter, gave, Alifi i an 
invitation to accompany her to one of th<» perman 
baths. Poor Alicia! How amiable she became under 
the influence of this briglitcning in lier prospSets. 
How all her old liveliness returned, almost simultane¬ 
ously, as it seemed, with the donning of a new silk 
morning-dress, such as she luad used to wear in the 
days of her former smiles and gay humour. Scores of 
times, from tlic midst of my quiet, unnotico(i, obser¬ 
vance of all around me, I had felt a hearty dislike •ml 
scorn of tliat broken-down fine lady, my sister Alicia. 
Her airs and graces in public, her crossness and* ill- 
humour* at home, stirred my wrath t* a degree tliat 
might havo become demonstrativo in a less self-eon- 
tained nature than my own. Hypoci-isy,- in all its 
gradations, whether in small or great ma-ler.-i, or in 
subdued or overweening propc^tions, was entirely and 
unmitigatedly my abliorrence, because my faults ran 
entirely in an opposite direction; and T,* like all tlio 
young, and alas! many ot" the old, liad no cliarity 
for vices towards which 1 had mf leaning. 

Yet my conscience stung mo somewhat when Alicia 
departed, her face tearful and overshadowed, spite ef 
her approaching pleasures; by i.ie grief lier really 
afl'cetionate nature felt at the sepa-...:oii from us all. 

‘ It is not only leaving yon,’ I hoard, her say to 
mamma, amii^ sobs ; ‘ but to lc'..ve you ihvs. And to 
be going to enjoy myself—to live again in the old 
luxury and elegance—wlii'e’-— 

And her eyes wimdcr< ’ expressively over l''e plainl}' 
furnisbed room, with i'.-s'cni.ains and carpet of econo¬ 
mically dismal Ime, and its thairs and tables strong 
and ugly, like all m’ticles of the servi'-cable kind in 
PngLmd, where taste and costliness are imcparablo. 

I had never supposed Alicia capable ol such feeling 
as she evinced; because her failings had been un- 
uifiially apparent, I bad forgotten to give her credit for 
possibfts good qualities under the surfac''. Verily, if 
charity covers a multitude of sins, prcji lice covers a, 
no less number of virtues 1 

A mist is over my memory of the few month- 
following. My mother died. Mine w.as not an alfec- 
tionate nature, in the ordinary sense of the term ; m, 
heart took but few into its fiepths: up to*that ijifi'., 
my twenty-third year, I had never loved any one, 
except my mother—and she died that year. 

I was ill for a long time after that. One of the first 
things I remember was waking from asleep sleep, aud 
staring woJd -ringly at the figure of my eldest sister 
Harriet, who was standing at the fire, leaning over, 
and stirring some preparation for me, dressed in lier 
brown wrapper, with her fingers as usual daubed 
with ink, and a pen yet hgld between her 'ips. The 
^uthorcss had turned nurse. And, by her side, liolding 
some articles incidental to the cookery going forward, 
stood my youngest sister and pupil, her vivacious' face 
softened down into a most strange gravity and 
demuroness. 

She was six /ears my junior, thdt child, and I had 
had the conduct of her education ever since she had 
bwn old enough to be put to learn anything. Observe, 
jeut to learn—as for learning, it seemed a matter ^of 
impossibility with her, except in eccentric and most 
fitful fashion, scarcely deserving the decorous name. 
Not the least of those cares and vexations I had fop 
years kept' carefhlly within my own breast, were the 
daily lessons to my wilful sister Grace. As usual, I 


had closed my eyes to4ll save her wilfulncss and sel- 
%bness ; or, at least, if I wassaware that she possessed 
some better cha|actenstic8, I never took mucli notice 
bf wliat, it must be ownjd, I seldonf received any 
benefit from. To her elder sitter and goverDes|, lier 
spoiled-iiluld qualities came out in full,force. There 
had been moments when I almost hated her. 

Down crashed spoon aud basin from lit* heedless 
hands, wlicn, turning round, slic bclield mp with open 
eyes, quietly regarding lier; and tlien slie ran to me, 
tlirew lies arms around me, pressed her face to mine, 
and cried lieartily; while even Harriet’s'lips unclosed 
—dropping the pen inkily on tlio white bed—in a 
thankful ejaculation. I marvelled at tlieir cn^tion ; 
nor did 1 deem tlie mystery explained even wlien Grace 
said, witii a fresh embrace—sudden, and rougii, aud 
girlish:— ^ ^ , 

‘Tile doctor said youVould—yo” " j.ii(l—never get 
a d) if you clid'i'l amend to-daj. OUlial’ ^ 

And Harriet’s eyes^were Vet, I noticed, as she stood 
gazing, (jii me. a , •» 

1 pondered on it^all, in tlie abundant leisure of con¬ 
valescence ; and 1 emerged on tlie new life of renewed 
liealth with-otlier, and even greatorablcssings renewed 
ill me. A kind and forbearing affection I learned to 
entertain for all tliosc about me ; and one I took intO% 
iny lieart—Little Grace. ‘Little’ I call her, from 
habit, or pertiaps because tlicro is soraetbing strangely 
endearing in the term. Actually, she was not so. I 
was struck witli lier tallness—her womanliness—when 
I returned home, after an absence of three months in 
tlie country, where I had been staying to get strong. 

It was a banpy sojourn. I made two new friends, 
and thj.t friendship commenced a new era for me. I 
■w as sc.arccly tlic same woman who liad for years ^sieil 
sullenly, if b]auiele.ssly, tlirougli tlie routine of family 
life, when I returned to that life, one liot September 
afternoon—dro.aricst, dustiest of seasons in London 
■ ‘.reets—with tlie vivid impression resting on ray 
iiiiiid of tlib golden, glowing calm I had left behind me. 

1 wf , not tlio same. Tliey all recognised the change ; 
Grac"*„ m a remark which was but equivocally com- 
pliinoiitary : 

‘ I sliouldn’' have known you, Ella.—you look so 
well, tinit' pretty—or, at least, almost,’ slio added, in 
a sudden rfl'cess of efinscientionsness. 

There was no need I'or such a reservation in her own 
case, llarnnmv of c5p\|;ssion, and movement, and 
colour, did 1! eir very bc.st, in Grace, to make amends 
for ti'c w.'Si: of perfect symmetry in feature whieli was 
too pijimlj' risible in her sisters. Grace was attractive, 
b C!i to I casu l observer; I, ''ho loved hcr,sthought* 

I iiC';, 1'^' ' XL 

I liAu alwaj' /Offfirdcd hjj as a child hitherto; Wig 
the brock liad Ihirly expanded into the river now. She 
load b(Y n to her first ball; she was full of the new ideas 
and impre lons thus given her, and shk prattled them 
forth, for my edification, ikitli an in^nuou|ne88 of 
detail tl.oionghly girlish. I nodded and in the 

ri'ght places ; wliite tlic ghattcr readied my ears in a 
confused murmur of ‘ muslin, roses, fan, partners, 
compliments, c ’"aged six deep, after supper, waltzing; ’ 
till at last it settled down on a name—and then came 
a pause—‘ Captain Royston.’ 

Looking up, I saw tlie prettiest kliish on my sister’s 
face. I can understand now now greatly I disapujinted 
lier by iniriing away in silence, and stooping over an 
unpacked lAiidbox, in order to give lier time to recover 
herself. The chatter ceased, blankly; and when I 
obliged myself to speak, a few minutes after, it was, I 
tnuugiit, on a subject at a safe distance from captaias.*n> 
‘ It is so fair and quiet a country around Byford,’ 
said I; ^ 1 whh you could shave been there, i'ancy a 
plqpe where there are more thniihes than njen and 
women; and where, in the woods, the harej — v 
‘ Was your society composed of thrushes and hare% 
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them ? * inquired Grace, urith a saucy laugh. ‘ Don’t wieh. 
me there, if it was: I’m Sot tired of my follow-creatuaes 
yet. "What sort of people are tho IJyfordinns? You 
mentioned a jJir and MisssKeitli. Are they aborigines', 
or visitors?’ ‘ 

i did DOtf feel angry with ^ler flippaiiay; only 
ashamed, as I told her, quietly, and, it proved, con¬ 
vincingly.* She came to my side udth a new and 
sweet seritfisness in her face, and played with my 
neck-ribbon, while she repeated her inquiry, thus: 

‘ But* are they nicb people ? Now, do you tell me 
about Mr Keith and ids sister Kllinor—and—1 ’ll tell 
you about Captain Royston.’ 

I ^tid not understand sufficiently to feci amused; 
hut I was a little surprised, and hesitated in niy reply 
long enougii for her to begin with licr narration; and 
that was long enougli tp last all the tiinf we were alono, 
that day and the next, and many days suceeeding. 
Theie was no oocasion for my dcsoriplion of my friends; 
it was never again requbsted; and I, ever a better 
Hstenar tlian talker, was lifc.tksplcased therea^ 

■ For it u-as a duty to the chijd to draw out tlie 
thoughts that else would Iiave lain brooding in lier 
mind; ceasing to* be innocent when they ceased to be 
so frankly revealed. As it w'as, the girlish fancy, made 
up of gratified vanity and artless liking, tliat slie had 
entertained for lier first admirer, evaporated in the 
yery talking of ]t; and wlicn the licro joined his 
regiment, and Grace had looked her last on iiim, slie 
came and nestled in my lap, saying, between laugliing 
and crying: ‘He is very liandsomc and agreeable; 
but 1 don’t care. He is gone, and I slian’t have liiiu to 
talk about any more.’ And a sigli cf dud it; and so 
closed the era of frivolous young-ladyism in |py little 
usistet. 

After that, my love for her, and hers for me, grew 
to be one of the gfeat blessings of my life. We 
were constant companions; and oftentimc.s wljole 
days were spent hy us two alone, except wlieu tlie 
stated meal-times assembled tlic family in fne common 
sitting-room. 

It was a dull life for poor Grace, witli lier youthful 
instincts fresh an^ unsatisfied, and all the keener 
because checked hy circumstances. It saddened me ; 
it lay heavy on me to see her liright face lose its more 
exqui.site radiance, under tlie sliaaowy inflA;nce of tlic 
gloomy London home, and the continued depression 
of the family atmosphere. • iftrriet was now always 
taciturn, severe, and inky; my father, trM sorely liy 
his hard struggle witli tlie world in ids oRt age, was 
morose, and even unkind, at seasons qf especial 
irritabikty. . 

r liCtters received from AIi(;iawrrc fiilf of'^scriptions 
the gaieties of Rome, yhcrc she and her piftroness 
were staying. Her patroness, I 8dy;‘for siijce Alicia 
returned to her, ih'ter a brief sojourn at hom% during 
my mother’s list illness, she liad avowedly taken upon 
, herselftthe prsition of ^pendent on lier friend Mrs 
CleveiMftd, 

One evening, our quiet fiqpily circle was astonished 
hy tlie advent of a visitor. Mr Keith came. He w'us 
in London on business. He brought me a bunch of 
flowers from his sister, plucked from the sunny garden 
I p^embered very well, belonging‘to tlieir house at 
Byford. My fqtliier received liim witli a degree of 
qilurta^ and cordiality unusual to liiin of late years ; 
but h« had known Mr Kcitli’s family, it yetfed; and, 
of course. Byford and its neighbourhood' and people 
were familier enougli to liira; and he seemed pleased 
to converse on [these topics, so long strange td his lips. 

* Moreover, not one of the i/ounff men for whom 

my fathca'entertained such a virulent and contemptuous 
disj^T Idr Keith was pact even a man^ youth—that 
Mjjlod. which extehiJs so indefinitely over the flftli,lho 
sixth, or die seventh lustre of liis life. Mr Keith was 
.aewrlY forty,! he was thougjitful, intelligent, well 


informed iJn matters interesting to the old man of 
business, and could talk wisely and well on those 
sifnjccts—^as, indeed, ho did on everything his clear 
bram and well-balanced mind were directed to. 1 liad 
seldbm aseen my father so animated, so evidently well 
pleased ;*'and even Harric> put awny lier desk, and 
joined in tlie conversatipn, with an occasional remark 
or question. 

Grace, moanwliile—— She wore a dress of deep, 
ricli, rulp'-coioured msrino, Jiigli up and jealously 
closed ^iiiiout the milkwliite throat. The tliroat, so 
pure, so slender, so pensile—like the stem of a liya- ' 
cinfii, and the dainty head set so fairly on it, and 
bent over some work slie was doing. The sweet serious 
profile—straight brow, delicate nose, nud the rippling, 
wavy line of tlie mouth. Then for colour—nut-brown 
hair, and eyelashes so dark that tho hazel eyes were 
almost,, black in tlieir shadow; and red lips, and a 
fliTsh on the checks such .ns we see sometimes qu a 
sunset cloud. Slie was like tliat. 1 can only set 
dohrn, prosily catalogue what I saw. If I were a 
painter, 1 coulil<>makc you look on lier—and tove her. 
You could not help it: I know that quite well—I 
always knew it. I knew tliat Mr Keith saw her— 
,-watclied Ker: Ids eyes lingered about her; and once, 
when lie spoke to lier, Jiia voice took quite a new tone, 
as if lie had been speaking to a little child he was very 
tender over.* 

Now, I saw ail tliis, also L saw thqt Grace—Grace 
was, someliow, not tjuite herself this evening. Her 
mouth was tremulous; the very flusli on her cheek 
seemed to llicker, as if a liglit, vivid hut fluctuating, 
were phnying about it ;• and slie kept her liead so 
drooped, I did not once see into her eyes, till—till Mr 
Keith waSrgonc. Tlicn 1 looked at lier, just once, 
before I ran up stairs to my own room—to write 
letters. ' 

Well, after tiiat evening, Mr Keith was rather a 
firequent,. guest at our liuukc. He was to remain in 
London a month or six wcek^. I used to wonder what 
tlie last week of tliose Ax would bo like, and what the i 
ne.xt, wlicn he was gone. I used to laugh to myself; 
for, you see, I /.'n. iw v'ery well he wouldn't go—he 
couhin’t—at least until tilings were altered. 

My sister Graie did not talk much witli me at this 
period. Wc were together as usual; but the proptn-’ 
quity was little more tlian iiicrely physical. ISlie'Sitt 
tliinking, on tier little stool beside tlic window; I sat 
tliinkiiig, leaning Ijiick in tlie groat cliiiir, in a recess 
of tiie room. I came out of my thoughts sometimes, 
tliougli; and it was an odd feeling to look at her face, 
wlierein tliat .sunset flusli was ever quivering. It seemed 
to uic nefer to have lefJit since tliab evening. And I 
could feci how cold my clicck was, and liow tightly 
strained my lips. Who would Iiave Uiouglit us sisters? 
We must iiave looked vpry different. 

He said so^ indeed, one day. Grace had left the 
room for a minute; he turned to nie, tlie look yet 
softening his eyes with wliich he had neon watching 
lier. 

‘You told me about your sister Grace at Byford— 
one day especially, wlicn wc were walking through tlte 
wood, after the rain. Do you remember ?’ 

‘ Grange Wood ? Perfectly.’ * 

‘Yes’—in a musing, absent tone. ‘But I did not 
think—I did not expect, from your description— 

I imagined something very difi'erenk’ 

‘It is difficult Isi.describe her.’ ■ . 

‘ Do you tliink so ? ’ He smiled quietly, as to him'-, 
self; he rose from his chair, and slowly wMked to ttie 
window. 

* ‘ She is not like any of you,’ he pfesently said. 

‘No. She is the only one who resembles my mother. 
The rest of us ’—I grenir hittei' over these dividing, 
^parating words—‘have a family-likcnbBS to each other. 
Harriet, Alicia, and myself, oro unmistakable Gordons.’ 








SRS’S joubnal: 


‘ Ah 1 ’ A long-drawn', sijbdued, half-eighlifg mnrmur ' 
reached my ears, nien there was a pause—till 1* 
faced me, quickly .and suddenly, with the words ; ‘ iSo* 
you know tliat Ellinor Itioks forward to seeing you as 
her guest at Byford this summer ? ’ • ' * 

' Does she so ? It is ve^ytgood of her.’ • 

My coolness was all unnoticed ; he was not thinking 
of me. 

‘And—do not you think it would be pleasant to her, 
ns it certainly w'ould to everysone else, if yi-jpr fi. ter 
could be persuaded to accompany you ? How ska would 
enjoy our Sussex woods, and Ellinor’s garden ! I faiu;y 
I enq see her running about the paths, and standfcg 
unde^ the larch-tree upon the lawn.’ * 

Before he averted his head, I could see that his eyes 
were half closed, and his lip tremulous, as with sonic 
sweet, but sad emotion. I did not choose to puxzle 
over it, or about anything that appeared to me not 
altogether explicable in his w-ords or in his manner.'»I 
w'as about to reply with som^imple, straightforward 
sentence; but Grace re-entered the room, and o\ir 
conversafion ceased. • 

I think it was on the occasion of his next visit to us 
tlint he first mentioned tho time of his departure from 
London: he would be going home in the ensiling week,, 
he said. My father spoke out l)is regrets witli cordial 
candour; even Harriet volunteered to be sorry in 
anticipation ; for mo, I remqjkcd on the hdaufy of tlio 
country at this season of the year—ive were early in 
the month of April—and envied Vim, 1 said, tlie first 
breath of sweet vital spring that would ■welcome him 
from aromatic woods and dewy ields, and hanks clouded 
with violets. '' 

Grace said not a word; hut of she had become 
habitually silent, especially in the family .jircle: that 
she W'as mute npw, would awake .lo wonder in any one. 

1 just glanced at her sufliciently to see tli.at slie was 
sitting self-possessed—serene, to a.I appearance. No 
doubt, Mr Keith’s eyes rl ’O ivere turned to I'-at little 
chair beside the fire wlui;csiie sat, with the work-basket 
lying near, and a litter of scissAs and muslin, and gay- 
coloured worsteds on her lap. Howheit when next ho 
spoke, it was 'with reference to liis hop-' of seeing ns all 
at By ford in the course of the summer. A vague and 
deprecatory rejoinder from my father .appc.ared to 
mojify his 'i’^eraj idea, and he then suggested the plan 
he had ilreauy spoken of to me. 

This met with a more favourable and i.mdly recep¬ 
tion. 'riie parental eyes shone with more complacency, 
and ho uttered a few words of acknowledgment unw'ont- 
edly genial and courteous. Evidently, he inclined to 
tho notion of his Little Grace seeing the old scenes g. 
his boyli^od; and, as it conVl ho effeeteer witlyu., 
incurring the necessity of his leaving his beloved 
London, there appeared no possible objection to the 
scheme. • 

I almost felt the glow that flashed,up to Grace’s 
cheek, and'ijghiftnca in her eyes. I said nothing; and 
I do not well remember what was said by any one 
on the subject. I was thinking of that old house at 
Byfhrd, with its g^uaint, ancient-fashioned garden, its 
sun-dial on the smooth-shaven lawn, and -the long 
path leading between tall guelder roses, syringa, and 
sweet-brier, down which we used to walk at sun.set- 
tirae so often. At the end of the.alley a little wicket- 
gate led into the cornfields; and whenever I thought 
of ‘the old house at Byford,' I always saw the picture 
of that little g-.te, with its sentinel#';!S either side— 
two tall yo'.ug larches rising straightly—penciiled 
vividly agiiinst the radiance of the western sky; and 
beyondT-tho waving gold of the ripe corn sloping 
upwards till it seemed almost to join the quiet glory 
of the sunset. 

But all tins was of last summer; now it wa& 
■ necessary to think, of tho summer that was comings 
Grace was thinking of it—thought of notliing else. 


I knew, all tVat evening—while he was there, and 
afjpr he had gone. And I hat been in my own room 
some little time„whcn a faint tap at the door was 
fSllowcd by the apparition of a slender^gure, draped 
in white, her pretty hands holding the loose wrapper 
about h«r neck, anc^ her rich brown hair hanging 
ahoul, partially unfastened from its da 3 ’time restraint 
of ribbon, and net, and comb. It was a long time 
since she lind burst in upon me in this gui^e—so long, 
tliat^ for a moment the sight of the familiar figure, 
entering in the old manner, srocAe me with a*sudden 
feeling that something else must have !dtcre(l, because 
it was so strange—it Wiis so unnatural that t/iis was 
as it used to ho. , 

‘ Ella, I want to speak to you.’ 'J’lie words left tho 
tremulous lips swifth', ns if the constrained will half 
doubted its own power to niaintqin its {lurpose. 

‘Yes, dear.’ 

B ven knows t had no uniqj'ing, untender thqpght 
of her; yet, when I jiad I recognised how 

eolJ wa'% the tone, 1/bw r.fid the air with which I 
stood looking at ligr, before her appealing, faltering 
voice rebuked me. 

‘ Ella, O Ella! i.et mo come to you. Don’t, d^n’t 
, look away 1 ’ 

She clung to me; she hid her face in my lap; she'* 
took my hands and placed them about her own neck. 

I found myself sitting in the old,.old way, leaning 
over her, caressing her, looking down at her, ray 
darling, my little sister tlnit 1 loved ! 

‘ Ella, I am afraid ’- A long pause. 

‘ Of what are you afraid, my child ? ’ • 

‘ I cannot—I gannot toll you, what I came—to say.’ 

‘ Voumced not. I will tell you.’ 

‘ No.’ ■ * - 

She raised lier head ;vnd looked me in the 
steadily. Oh, such a look in ifiy little sister’s eye»] 

I cried out m very anguish, it was so sudden, tills 
1 . relation. ^ She grew calm, in my passion. She 
soothed me, kissed me, her little hands stifled the 
first Wi.'l sobs which escaped from me. Tresently 
I w.a. ruiot—I could sit and listen to her—and she' 
began to speak, in a low, r<apid,,hut decisive tone, 
neither of us l'..iicing at one another the while. 

‘ After t' night, we will never speak of it again. 
But, Ella-sister- we—wo are not /css to eacli other 
than -we were? AVo never shall be, never can be. 
[Tell me?’ • 

I I thougljf 1 le.ad fdl her meaning. Silently I took 
her to niy heart, and held her there, feeling she was 
Ir" tl'..it *118 mine in tlio world—mine, mine. She 
lilt n- ‘ btv n y ether’s little dstcr, let her lie what 
eisv^r.. wr,;ini . * 11 '^ 

‘ Lese to each oj^ier! ’ Shu went on; ‘O no! ’ Her 
voice Vcl’ ,died ibto* a very low rnurjjuir, just audible, 
nothing Vp^ro. ‘ That wo are unhapjiy/ogc/Aer, must 
surely binii us closer, in a de.arer, tenderfr sisterhood.’ 

‘What do you mean, Grace?’ I ci»ed ineiudden 
appreheiisiop. ‘ irnli.ippy? .and together i hi 

your happiness, mibc wiU.^n)w, ripen, and wax strong. 
Take care of t^iose wild, vain thoughts that 1 can 
set fla6hing,a1 • ;t ymur eyes .and quivering at your 
tno.dh. They arc not good, nor wise, nor’ — ■ But 
hero, in spite of*myself, some tearless sobs checked 
my voice for a moment. • • # 

I went on, however, while she hid her fape i«i 
my brefrtt. t I spoke earnestly, vehemently, for a 
long time, lu her agitation partially.subsided, and 
slio snfl'ejed me to raise her. She was flushed, unqiflet 
stfll, T could see. After a mihntc’s clfort to maintain 
cqmposure, she gave way, flung her arms round my* 
neck, crying: 

‘ O Ella, Efla! I am ■wca^c—I am wicked. Forgive 
me-»-forgive me. I love him so much, I cemat give 
him up.’ • 

To what self-torturing entreaties was this the 
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passioiucte rcjily ? I was for an i^istant. Beforp 
I could speak, the pooe;, strained little voice had bi^st 
forth again: 

‘I am miserable—I ^ust be miSerable. Oh, if*I 
might only die, and bb at rest! ’ 

Blit beflyre \fe slept that iii^ht, she ha<jl learned 
another prater. And for me—I became very quiet in 
her passionate agitation. Everything grew clear to me. 
I felt sure he loved her—this little creature whose wild 
heart throbbed so tumultuously under the snow-folds 
of her* robe, whose deep eyes swam in an unw6nted 
lustre, who was thus convulsed from herself by this 
now, strange fate, which had fallen on her like a very 
avalanche. 

P&r Grace! How disturbed was her sleep that 
night. She started up with stifled cries, and moved 
her arms restlessly, as if ever seeking^q ward off some 
coming injury;’and l5y the faint light left burning, I 
could watch apnietimcs the slow tears gatticr under 
her*'white eyelids, and then force themselves down 
the soft, pale cheek. Yofeslvi never quite ayoke, but 
slept on, dreamed on till nearly morning, when the 
unquiet, feverish symptoms left her: lier face relaxed 
into a more natVJ'al, restful calm, and l>er low breath 
came and went slowly and regularly^, as it had been, 
used to do always, in her ordinary happy childlike 
sleep. 

The next day passed strangely: Grace seemed 
languid, or else * fitfully exerted licrself to .appear 
otherwise. One thing I noticed—lliat her eyes avoided 
mine with an instinctive, tremulous sliyncss that it 
touched mo to see; and when I spoke to her, lier face 
fluslied with a glow sometliing akij) to the sunset 
light that two or three weeks ago Itad first bfiglitened 
„thakdelicatc, beautiful check. 


THE TWO FESTIVALS IX THE 
PEOPLE’S PALACE. 

Twice within the brief space of thirteen months has 
• the Crystal Palace been the theatre of seeqes winch 
will live in the memory of the present, and perchance 
of future generatifins, as pictorial illustrations of two 
great historic epochs—epochs which wdll long be 
remembered in the annals of GrcEt Britiiirf. 

In April 1855, when the demon of war was still 
raging with unabated furj^, wben hearts wore beating 
high with alternate hope and fear, and ‘ ydings from 
Sebastopol’ formed the absorbing subjccCof thought 
in every English breast, for one short we^k England 
turned from the awful drama wliicli w'as being enacted 
the Crimea, in order to welcome heart, and 
Sul the imperial ally wfjose trefops were so ffiillantly 
sharing with our own the burden Jnd»-heat ^ the day. 
On this occasion ^t was that in the Crystal palace tlio 
Queen of Grdttt Britain presented lier imperial guests 
to twepty tiifiusand of ficr subjects, and in this, the 
most asitjf'al moment of the war, the French alliance, 
thus embodied, met witli (jprdial adherence from tlie 
assembled multitude. 

Tliirteeii months passed on—SebaStopol had fallen, 
peace, dearly purchased by the life-blood of her heroes, 
'had been restored to Europe, antt onoe more the 
Crystal Palace ,js» thronged with an eager crowd—for 
ijsne. as the Times observes, and not by the herald 
in tn© streets of London, was made tke tirue Pro¬ 
clamation of Peace. I 

^ brilliant and imiiosing pageant was that presented 
to our gaze on the 20th of April 1856.* Durtng 
' * two hours, an expectant and gaily-dressed multitude 
thro^jged the terrace in front of the Palace, and hiippy 
those who could flnd«a resting-plac6 on the stone- 
^ lending frointone ascending platform to another. 

At lengtli, the cry, ‘They are coming! they are com- 
,, ing! ’ passed from mouth to mouth ; and every eye was 


bent witli«anxiou8 and longjng gaze upon the balcony, 
^raperied with crimson doth, which had been erected 
fisr the Queen and her august visitors. Thero was 
a few moments’ hush amongst the dense masses upon' 
th4 terrace; but when Queen Victoria, led by 
Napoleou III., and the Ifb^press Eugdnie, leaning on 
Prince Albert, stepped forth upon the balcony, an 
overwhelming burst of joy and applause burst from 
the twenty thousand spectators of this great historiu 
scene, ^gain and again was the air rent with acela- 
matiop%. of welcome, mingled with cries of ‘Vive 
I’Empcreur—vive I’lmperatrice! ’ ,, 

^lic last occasion, probably, on which Louis Napoleon 
,}iad appeared amidst an English crowd, was on tlie- 
10th of April 184.8, when, as special constable, he 
lielped to maintain the cause of order—a cause so dear 
to the heart of every true Briton. Now, as emperor 
of thp Erencli, as ally of oqr gracious Queen, and 
though last, perchance not least, as a self-made man, 
was Napoleon welcomed by the Englisli nation ; whilst 
Ilfs lovely and graceful empress shared with our own 
beloved Queen* the plaudits of the people. ® 

No sooner had the august party retired from the 
balcony, than there was a general rush towards the 
Palace gites; and on finding they were not yet opened, 
many a threat, not ^loud, but deep, was uttered, of 
breaking them open—threats whicli were met witli 
imiierturbitblo sang-froid ,by the police. At last the 
desired moment came ; tfio barriers were removed, and 
on swept tlie raultitdde like a resistless tide. Bearing 
in mind an obliging suggestion from Mr Grove, the 
secretary of the company, that ‘ tliose who ran fastest 
w'ould have the best seats,’ we hastened onwards to the 
best of our ability, and were fortunate in obtaining an 
advant.agepu3 position near the dais, which was shortly 
afterwards occupied»by the royal and imperial party. 
Even tlie usually imperturbable countenance of Louis 
X.apolcon lighted up with satisfaction as he courteously 
acknuvw'edged the eiithusidstic reception of the crowd ; 
and never shall we forget the graceful and gracious 
movement with wliicli*Quecn Victoria led forward her 
sister sovereign, as if presenting her to the brilliant 
assemblage; or tlie gentle charm of manner with which 
the, Empress Eugdnie responded to tho admiring 
plaudits of tlie multitude. 

Tlius was celebrated in tbe People’s Palacg^*tlio 
festival of our alliance witli Eranci?—one which, even 
in the midst of war, was felt to be the augur of better 
and surer triumphs tliaii can be achieved by the sword 
of tlie warrior or the skill of the successful general. 

Of a more earnest and solemn,' but not less imposing 
character was tlie Peace Festival, celebrated in the 
Crystal J'alace on tho bth of May 1850. ^ 

Tlie gloomy aspect of the morning inspired fears 
that tlie weather might prove less auspicious tlian it 
usually does on occasions graced by tlic presence of 
Queen Victoria. Still, however, train after train of 
well-fllled carriages started from Loifiloa Bridge; and 
when tlie doors of the Palace opened at eleven o’clock, 
the waiting crowd rapidly poured into tlie building, 
and every seat which cummauded an advantageous 
view of the dais and centre transept was quickly filled, 
witli the exception of that portion of tho north gallery 
which was reserved for the families of peers and a few 
other favoured individuals. 

Four liours dragged on their weary length. So dense 
was the throng that no one could venture to leave hii 
seat without tlfir risk of losing his place, and thus 
being deprived of the sight he had perhaps come ikr 
to enjoy; whilst every attempt to rise on the port of 
yiose who occupied the foremost seats was put down 
by cries from tbe less fortunate portion of the crowd 
—particularising some feature. of dress or personal 
appearance; ‘Down with bridal-bonnet 1’ ‘Down 
■with w'ell-looking-man 1 ’ ‘ Down with blue parasol!' 
Ac.; aud these home-thrusts, if unattended to, were 
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«nforced by an occasional <li|charge of HarmksSmifflilea, Madame BudeAdorff, and Mrs Lockey, and Mr 

in the shape of half-pence, &o., wliich quickly brought* Thqpias: • 

the oObnders to reason. • ■ ___ .1 , „ t < 


At length, however the attention of tl.e crowd was Hear them, Lorain thrf dJ of treble: 

attracted by more stirring sights and sounds.. Ae do Tl.ou deffnd tl.eni- 

bands, winch wore playing j^nta raised orchcstri^behmd of reserve them, and keep them in w'ice. ■ 

the dais, were hushed, and from the further end of the L^t them be blessed upon the earth, 

aisle the air of See the Conquering Hero Comes, and tlio • 

measured tread of troops, fell upon our ear. The veiled A pause ensues ; and then, whilst the bands play 
Scutari Monument at first concealed them fropi vi( Heethoven’s Funeral March, the Scutari lltonument 
but in a few morfients, a noble body of the Coliis^ream is slowly unveiled. The tall granite obelisk, watii^lie 
Guards entered the central transept, amidst the deafen- weeping angels at its base, and surrounded by the 
ing cheers of the crowd; and at intervals they w'o>c comrades of those in whose memory the monument at 
followed by other bands of Crimean troops —the Scots*,, Scutari is to be erected,* awakened many a saddening 
Fusiliers, Grenadiers, Artillery, &c., each man wearing recollection ; and as the thouglits of the siiecfStorj 
upon his breast the medal so bravely earned during were carried back to those sickening scenes <.i' de..th 
nights of watchful toil and days of hard-fought victory, and devastation, most tnily were ^he aspirations | 
Many n eountenanco there bore traces of sulfcring natural to sucii a moment expressed ' iiie lines sot 
which told more eloquently than any words coulti to a J ssian air, and W'ortliily renderejd by Madamo 
speak all those gallant men had suffered and endured Tludersdorfr, accompanied ift tlie second verse* by 
whilst fighting for tlieir country and tlieir Queen ; biU Mr aud A^rs Lockey—• • » 

their heaniig still bespoke the resolute'*i)irit within, ^ iv w 

which no danger could ever daunt, nor any sufferings * i m • 

God, the all-ten iblc ! ICing wlio oniaiiiost 

As «.ach body of men advanced, they teSOk their • Great T^mds l by rbanot, tin; lightniiigs 1 by sword! 
places at either side of the dai* forming a guard of Sl.ew forth Thy pity on iugh where a ijou rcigncst; 

honour which reached on one side to the Scutari Give to us peace m our time, O Lord! 

Monument, on the otlier, to t^e Peace Trojfliy. Each i,atli ft.vsaken 

of these gigantic structures, reaching to the roof of 

the Palace, was veiled by a not very picturesque Bid not Thy wralli in its ten ons a«aUe.i; 
drapery of sailclotli. Imagination, however, liad only q 

the more room to expatiate or> their aiiticipated jier- 

lections; and patiently or up’f.,at///, as llio c-isc So shall Thya'bildroii, in tbankfiil devotion, 

might be—tlie crowd awaited the lifting of the LamUlim who saved them from peril abhorred, 

curtain. • Singing in clioni.s froni iieoan to ocean, * 

The long-dcsijed hour at lengtii arrived. M half- i*t,aee to the nations, and praise to the I.ord. 
past three o’clock, a cheer from with ut told that Her * h. F. GiionnET. 

Majesty, with her accustomed punctuality, had reached 

the gate ofthe P.alaee. T’, an-ther moment, tl. - band ; '.ow followed a morejoyous ceremony. Another veil 


God, the all-ten ible! ICing wlio on|aiiiost 
Great winds Thy ebarmt, the Uglitniiigs I'by sword! 
Shew forth Thy }iity on high wliere Thou icigiicst; 
Give to us peace 111 our time, O Lord! 

God the all-mercifni 1 Earth hath Airsaken 
Tliy ivays of blessedness, slighted Thy word; 

Bid not Thy wrath in its torror.s awaken; 

Give to us peace in our tiuio, O Lord I 

So shall TliyU'liildroii, in thankful devotion, 
Lauiklliiii who saved them from peril abhorred, 
Singing in elioni.s from oeoan to ocean, * 

Peace to the nations, and praise to the I.ord. 

H. F. GiioniET, 

Tow followed a more joyous ceremony. Another veil 


struck up God Save the U.uee< , the vast assemblage rose " -la raised,'and tlie Peace Tropliy, facing the Scutari 
from their seats, and the royal ]?arty ascended the dais. Alonuiiu'i.i, was unfolded to our view amidst enthu- 
The Queen was on this occasion accor'panied by a siastic *, msts of applause, and the triumjiliant strains 

w ?_ .y. -r Ft. 1 . 11 'a ___X.. .1 1. _ „ Ji 1. 


complete family* p.arty, and a happy, thori ml l-'Knglisli- 
looking family they* were; the Duchess of Aent, i’riiice 


of Hide Britannia played by tlie congregated bauds. 
T’liat BaroP t'larochetti’s Peace Tropliy is open to 


Albert, the I'juke of Cambridge, Prince of Wales and oriticism, few will deny; but tlie figure of Peace wliich 
Alfrcu- two Ktter cK'id in Highland costume ; ('rowns its Dimmit, wad in white and golden drapery, 
whilst the Princess Boyal and Princc.s.s ' lice were will i'earing a green olivc-hrancli in her hand, 1ms a 
dressed in emerald green—we hoped out ot v-mpliment >>aauty of express on whfel^would redeem many faults. 


to the sister isle. Theso formed tlie foremost figures of ! -Besides, t:ritic':'a was luippily not the prevalent ftelmg 
the group; whilst on either side stood some of Her' of the mou'-'n-; and unmingled satisfaction seemed to 
Majesty’s chief officers of state in court-dresses, an ’ I rc-'-'n ‘i.nqp/,st the crowd as gradually tiic tumult 
bearing their wands of office. There, too, stood Hir iced, ud tlu clear full voices ol Madame Jluders- 
Joscpli Paxton, the magician ^at whose bidaing tJie ■^, 1 ’’^',’’ ' ‘T wre ag. ’ Iieiird niinglings^^ 

wondrous structure in which we were assembled had *^6 bnct, but ch ..niig duet .m Judas Maccabieus 
sprung into existence. Grouped on each side of the dais , 1 , lovcty Peace, with iilcnty^wowned, 

appeared a brilliant band of offiasrs, naval and military, spread thy lilessings all armiud; 

covered for thf moBl part with decorations; whilst in Lei ileecy forks the Iglls adorn, * 

many instances fhe mutilated arm or the languid step ^ 1 valleys smile with wavy con# • 

told that the badge of honour had not been idly earned. c 

From amongst this gallant band the Queen’s eye During the pauSo whi^h followed this duet, the 
quickly singled out Sir Edmund Lyons, ^nd a message Queen held brief consultation with her royal cousin, 
was despatched to the brave old man, who promptly and “^hen, in ,ohi ■ jiicc as it appears to Her Majesty’s 
obeyed the royal summons. The moment he appeared suggv ition the wliole of the troops defiled past the 
on thedais,theQueen,withgraciouscordiality,advanced dais, as if passinglnreview before her. It was evident, 
to meet him, liolding out her hand; and then, turning as the bravo fellows marchqd past,*that the Queen’s 
round, she seemed to present her children to the veteran, observant ey*e was attracted by one and anothef_ wlio 
who, with an air of mingled affection and respect, shook had probtbl t on some former occasion been pointed 
hands with the youthful group. WRiLi this episode out to her as*Imving distinguished himself in the war ; 
was going on, repeated cheers bespoke the hearty sym- for more .than once she pointed towards some indi^i- 


hands with the youthful group. WniLi this episode out to her as^iaving distinguished himself in the war ; 
was going on, repeated cheers bespoke the hearty sym- for more .than once she pointed towards some indi^i- 
pathy felt by the people with the mark of distinction duA' sc’dicr, and then turned inquiringly towards the 
conferred by their Sovereign on the noble old man, who Dpke of Cambridge, who stood by her side. * 


conferred by their Sovereign on tlie noble old man, who 
was still mourning the loss of a heroic son fallen in the 
service of his country. But now the buzz and stir 
of this vast human hive is hushed, and in sweet and 


The bands during this interval played our own 


* Our readers, perhaps, scarcely need to be Itiformed that the 


solemn strains those beautiful words from the oratori# rnonninmt in the Crystal Palwe i. only a fao-sUiiU« of the one I 
of Eli are borne to our ears, sung as a quartett by designed by Baron Marochettl, to bo erected at Scutari. 
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national airs, as well as thoVc bf Fra&cc, Russia, j«vl 
Sardinia; thus minglWig in the sweet sounds of jjar- 
nlony strains dear to the hearts of nations, so recently 
at variance ■(f'ith each otljer, * * 

Tliis stirring scen^ so rich in varied interest as well 
as deep eigotiops, was eompresa^d into the sjjace of one 
brief hour.' "At half-past four o’clock, her Majesty 
rose from her seat, and once again was she greeted by 
an outburst of prolonged and enthusiastic cheering 
from the multitude—a demonstration of Royalty which 
she acknowledged ky advancing to the ftont A' tlic 
dais, where slie courtesied thrice in graceful lowliness 
to tile assembled tlirong, gazing around lier tlie while 
with a look expressive of grateful affection—a look 
such as a woman and a sovereign only could bestow. 

Thus ended the Peace Festival of 1S5G, a festival not 
eloUded like tjio former one with ajjtdcipations of a 
coming struggle, nor saddened by the" expectation of 
bln^-stained wictories, but rich vin hopes for the 
future—a future of peac8 aiidjenterprise, in which wo 
trust our only rivalry vMi stBer nations w^l be one 
ot progress —a rivalry In which pvery energy will he 
directed- towards undertakings connected with the 
wi^lbeing and luappiness of mankind, the prosperity 
of every kindred and of every tongue on the face of, 
the whole earth. 


ELECTRO SitVEU AND GOLD PLATING 
AT HOME. 

In the number of tliis Journal for January 12, wc 
introduced to our readers a simple,and e.asy mode 
of performing the operations connected j’itli the 
abo^-natnod newly discovered art. We now propose 
to make a few supplpmentary observations respecting 
the electro-silver plating, and then to describe tlie 
method of gilding by the same process. 

In our former paper, we observed that- old silver, 
or any other which comes to hand, may be dissolved 
in nitric acid, and then, by the addition of,salt and 
water, precipitntei^in the form of chloride, rc-dissolvcd 
in the solution of prussiate of potash, and so the silver 
bath prepared. But it may be %s well to*give hero a 
regular formula, which, selected from a great number, 
will be found in practio^ to answer all the ends 
in view. Silver, converted into chlorulj, 1 ounce; 
prussiate of potash, 10 ounces; soft water, J quarts— 
to be boiled together in a new clean tin, vessel (or 
copper *well tinned) for half an hour. , * 
tin many cases, the operator may itotflfcve tinfc for 
m.aking the cbloride by Aissolvingstl^ silver in nitric 
acid, in which case he c.m purchase at a*^ruggist’8 
the crijstalUsai nitrate of silver, which is but little more 
expensive, aqsl far les8*trouble«omo. It should be 
disBoliSMi jn a decanter with just as much soft water 
as is necessary to effect tiie soliftion, and then the 
decanter filled with strong salt aqd water, which 
will precipitate the silver in the form of cWoride. 

Supposing this formula to be adapted, an ounce of 
crystallised nitrate of silver converted into chloride 
will answer all the purpose of an ounce of metallic 
silver. It is even possible that the c^loflde itself 
might be procured ready made; but wcphavo always 
nAde it;‘^'„one or other of the above modqp for our 
„own using the nitrate, care must be tal^en 

that '^lution docs not touch tho fingers before 
tli^a..ldt is added, as it lejves a black mark, although 
otlieWise harmlesj. Neither tho chloride nor, the 
metalUo h;.tli is subject to this objection. 

As these papers are intended solely for unscientific 


persina, who hauc not hitt\f!rto considered the process 
fts cnp.ablc of being introduced into domestic economy, 
shall now offer a few remarks on the comparative 
v.Tjuc of different metals as bases for the plating, and 
the Bobt of preparation most suitable for each. 

As observed in our fortnbr article, copper and brass 
are plated with the utmost facility, and only require 
a clean bright surface. A great variety of articles now 
manufactured in.brassiinay be bought at a cheap rate, 
and ^Uered w-ith great advantage. Wc may enume¬ 
rate needle-oases, niateh-hoxes, thimbles, inkstaqds, 
rl^ding-lamps, candlesticks, hand-beljs, <S:c., All such 
'articles as these, wlien strongly plated, can be used 
with the same comfort and cleanliness as silver itself; 
but — we repeat it — the whiter metals, or rather 
metayic compounds, now known as ‘ substitutes for 
silver,’ answer a far better purpose than brass or 
copper for spoons, forks, and other table utensils. 
Again, tlie more nearly these compounds approach the 
colour of siltfcr, the better; for if the natural colour ' 
of the base be red, yellow, or yellowish, the least 
abrasion of the plating at the edges is at Once visible, 
and theVooi of the thing is completely spoiled. On 
the other hand, th% superior and whiter sorts, as 
argentine, do not shew a partial loss of plating; and 
this is, in ^ou^ opinion, a, very decided advantage. lu 
fact, wo should, as a rule, recommend only the bettor 
sorts; although wheVe the inferior ones are already in j 
use. we should make no objection to their being plated, j 

We come now to the important subject of pro- 1 
paration. We have befibre observed that the metals 
we speak of as ‘ subslitutes’ are all, as it were, 
averse to, the process of plating electricallyand \ 
that without a peculiar preparation increased \ 
tliickness of tho coating of silver is obtained at tho '■ 
expense of its adherence. A very thin coat will often ! 
stanil and wear out fairly*jn use; whereas, if it had j 
been tiuckoned considerably, it w-ould in a few we%8 ! 
have sealed off, to the great discomfort and annoyance \ 
of the operator. It comes then to this, that without 
the preparation we .are about to ddsoribe, such goods, 
in domestic use, sliouhl be replaled at stated intervals, 
it being less troublesome to renew the process from 
time to time, ;inc] l)o content with a thin plating, t*>um 
to risk tlie danger of seeing it ail scale off* if moi£ 
strongly done. 

Many of our readers will bo aware that, before the 
discovery of the electric process, plating, :is it is impro¬ 
perly called, was executed by the aid of mercury. 
Wliat is called an amalgam was formed of silver and 
nigrcurj'f and rubbed *tm the object to bO' silvered; 
afterwards the mercury was driven off by heat, and the 
operation concluded by burniBhing the silver whiclk 
remained. This is a v«ry troublesome, expensive, and 
fearfully unwjmlcsomo system, and its disuse is a real 
blessing. It often happens, however, tflat there is some 
one good point in a system which, as a whole, is bad, 
and so it is here. There is a way of employing tho 
principle of a mercurial amalgam in connection -with 
our present system, without which the latter must, as 
we tliink, have stopped far short of perfection; wljjlo 
the disadvantages of the old method are altogether 
avoided. 

In order to realise this desirable result, it is only 
necessary to attend to the following directionsTake 
a h/ob of mercury,-about the size of a garden pea, put 
it in a phial bottle which will hold, when full, two 
ounces of water; pour on the mercury a few- .drop's of 
Ijitric acid, avoiding the fumes of the. tottle, and go on 
adding a few drops at a time until tlic 'moteury is all 
decomposed; then fill .up tiie bottle with *oft water- 
This liquid is a nitrate of mercury in solution, and it 
•elipuld be .lightly laid on the surfice of all the .metals 
of which we have been speaking, by using a small 
_-_:_ . jS J 
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ji.ii^nting-brush. ' When covered, the surface inu|t bo pis^le. If an/ copper ii in the gold, the object wl 
well rubbed with a rag, Sfli\ this process covers th(| iSuve a dark look on cJming out of the bath, which 
object with an infinitely thin coating of mercnr>, disfppears on. its being rubbed with tripoli. About 
which guarantees the perfect metallic adherence of the aa hour gives a veS’y strong gilding in a general way. 
two nietals to be brought in contact. It lias, b^sidtes, _____ * «__ 


tlie very great advantage ofi^shortening the prpoess of 
cleaning by other methods, as, without it, it is almost 


THE ItNIGHT-MAYOUS OF..QAERAT. 


impossible to get the articles so clean and bright all WnoEvun has travelled from Wandsworth tcv Tooting 


over as to insure a good result. 

Many persons are aware that formerly the process if 
silvering was carried on by the aid of an ifciulgam 
of mercury; and objections have accordingly* been 
made to tliis preparation, as being a return more ^r 
less to the old system. Wc notice this in passing 


has passed tlirough the once celebrated village of Garrat. 
It aj^ears timt about a century ago ttie inliabit^nts 
of tins plase were possessed of certain conimonViglits, 
wliich were then tlireatened with invasion. Who the 
aggressors were, our authority does not infi>rm us ;* but 


merely to assure our readers that tliere is notliing in* in tlio contest that ensued, the villagers w ere su*ess- 
what we have recommended that is liable to the ful; and to celebrate their triunipli, they resolved oii 
objection, if rightly understood. The quantity of electing a mayor, w'h6m also, after a fashion of tlieir 


mercury is infinitesimally small, and there is no occa¬ 
sion to get rid of it by fire, as in the oilier sy^ten^; 
nor have we found it at all necessary to bring the 


own, they detefmiued upon kniglftiiig, " bis ceremony 
\va". *4 ed to lie Repeated at every general elei^ion 

-i*_V _ L. -VT- I .. 1 • • _lA 1._ _ _ __ A. 


plated goods to a red heat, with the view to im- <> P'^rhament No res,lntion could be more aocept- 
proving tiicir colour. We arc vain enough to think able to tl'*puhlieans and %imilTS of the neighbourhood; 
wo can show articles of our own luanipufotion, nioreu- and, accordingly, thuGarrat elections became i>opular 
rially prepared, which have received no trealniciit festivities, to wliicli great iiunibers of people regularly 
since tlicy left the ‘bath’ but a rub up wi4’ tripoli repaired, and wbieli were made the occasion of Vn 
powder, and yet which, for whilcuess and brilliancy, ^infinite deal of iollitv. 


might satisfy the mo.st fastidious? 


What is more remarkable, in the course of a short 


As it IS our (iGSire that this paper, tal^*n lu con- .. .... i • . . -i i i * -.i 

o V swo av ii * ’ • t n time a political inUTost necame attaehea to tho 

ncction Muth the former one «i the same topic, should , ^ 

be a sufficient guide to tlie (iomestic practice of proceedings. ll>e slirowd partisans and wits of the 
electro-plating, wc shall now offer a few further liints saw how these elections might he turned into 

as to the sort of vessels which arc best suited for ‘political capita!;’ and such men as Wilkes, Foote, 


holding the liquiils toclmically < bded ‘ batii.s.’ 

We have said that new tin vessels - swer well 


this is only true when tlic tinning is quite pc feet. If 


and Garrick are named as liaiiiig written some of the 
addresses, amustiigly and exaggorativcly exhibiting 


there is any flaw—as there often is -which dxjioses tlio 
iron to tlie ac^on of tlie liquid, decomposition soon 
takes place. It is, therefore, the hes' plan to gi^c tlie 
tin vessel three coats of a paint coiiijiused of }‘^tr h dis¬ 
solved in spirit of turpenune, nd well laid on inside 
and outside. We may use ulso,a composition of bees¬ 
wax, resin, and yellow oelirc. Of course, u lieu vessels 
of delft-ware or glass can be had of the roquir J shape 
and size, tliey are preferable; but hroia, \ .le should 
never be used without painting as above, it being of a 
porous natur-'. 

'8i*r qivn priii' it practice is to use a large open- 
mouthed glass jar, which stands in a vest; of tin, to 
save tlie liquid in case of fracture. ’Plus is a .safe and 
convenient arrangement for small articles; but wc are 
disposed to tliink that a batli of pewter made cxpressl.i 
lor the purqiose, and about the size and shape of an 
ordinary ya//oii, would bo tho mq;d. complete br^h which 1 
could be devised. It would not be subject to fract.frc 


ts of the system of statesmanship then in, 


the ascendancy. The publicans, however, and tho 
general populace eared more fof the niqrry-inakings 
than the patriotic teachings; and it was out of regard 
to ihc formpr, as tlie most interested parlies, that the 
mayors o' Garrat coiilinued to be elected for some 
years. 

The mayors chosen shed an appropriate lustre 
on their office The more shabfiy, deformed, and 
eecctiiric the .andidatc, the greater were ids chanees 
of success. *'1110 caiSciSt dignitary of whom there is 
any record was a certai^ Sir John Harper, described 
as ‘a fellow oi infinite Airtli, dirt, and duforinily, 
whose ordiAarp occupation was that of an itinerant 
vender of bri.'k-dust.’ His elevation to the may orally 
" iiuiat ?rally j ive dignity to t le briek-dus^ t^^adc, 
.aiu/nsp e^ljlt? r noers^witli a i fiitioii. Tliey lii^ 
tlie glory and sa'u.'j action of Jioasting that their friend 


. .. . 11V IZ1.I . l/IIU V MIl'U OtIlVAOi .V\ L.XIS11 VA LUMb odVll Al-IVIXVA 

or dccomposuion, and could be made of tho exact , » e* i i i 

dimensio.rrequircd. At the same time, wo may once “”<1 "’'“S” «KUitly 

more obs(*ve that a delft foot-bath, which is easily sober to' sir 1, during two successive^parliaments, 
found, leaves KijJlnng to desire when %hc liquid is Sir John, moreover, was not jjithout Ids qu-difications 
prepared on a scale suflicient to fill it; in such a of an intcl' .aal sort; .ns maybe seon^rcra if single 
ease, two piles may lie necessary. specimen of ins reii.ily wit on tlie ‘most Siti^sUug 

As to gilding, we shall briefly state our own nietliod. occasion of Ids life.’ It Ifappeiicd fliat while on the 


Wc usually take two tumbler-glasses, and fill one jmgt; ,gg during ti'i period of his first election, a dead 
nearly with a solution of white cyanuret of potash, ^ companion to 

aiid the other vith a solution of sulphate ol copper; v jt * *. n i>. * i- xi 

ife-connect, by a piece of soft copper wire, a foot long, unplc^ant odour of the 

a tlun piece of gold and a penny-piece; we suspend aidmal. J hat is not to be wionderTO at, observed Sir 
tlte gold in tlie potash solution, and tlie penny in the John: ‘you see it is a pole (poll) cat.’ Not bad 
copper; we set up. tn </ic copper solutipn^ ihe pile, with pun, surely, Vur a brick-dust vendor; we have heard 
glass tube, salt-water, and zinc, as bt'loic described: worse from honourable gentlemen standing for^a 
suspend the* object to be gilt in the potash liquid by a gownty. regret that history has preserved no 
thiitieopper wire, and connect this wire with the zinc uf the w'orthy knight’s facetia;', but the memory* 

first thith afterwards. The liquor to be kept for-- - -j--—- 

further use. The gold to bo chosen of the colour Doran's iinqiiits and tArirZkija, a curioius amiwins, and 

desired.' At present, we use 'an old Genoese denu-q in^truotive book. ' 
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tfte single instance quoted. JLs riie fanijus ‘one-speech 
Hamilton’ maintained a liffi-long reputation on tl5o 
merit of his first and only oration in the Hou^ of 
Commons, sfi Sir John Harper, knight and mayoriiof 
Garrat, lives in linggrirl^ tradition on the credit of a 
sinftle jest 

But, as Bm'erson has instrilcted us, every man’s 
action i^,a8 a circle, which admits of other circles being 
drawn around it. After sitting, ‘when not sufficiently 
sober to stand,’ during two parliaments. Sir John was 
unexpectedly out-qjrclcd. An uglier, dirtier, s-more 
deformed, and merrier fellow than Jiinise’f was dis¬ 
covered, and elamorously elected in liis place. This 
lucky personage was Sir Jeffrey Duustau. He was 
hungb-backed like A'lsop, and could tell as many' 
tales, though not always with moral applications. By 
calling or profession, he was a dealer in old wigs—for 
the time we have noit' to do with wa^-jeforo men had 
relapsed into Jhe custom of wearir^g their own hair— 
and from his business' o6 hawking his wares about the 
streets, he had acquired^n ^fi^sual facility of speech. 
This acquirement ho turned to account in winning tlie 
suffVagcs of mankind. He neve', appeared in public 
with his wig-bag^n his shoulder, without .being followed 
b/ a crowd, whom he delighted with his drolleries— 
directed chiefly against men in power, who, it niusf’ 
he confessed, liad weak points sufficiently assailable. 
While Sir Jeffrey was mayor, the I'rench llcvolutioii 
broke out, and n*ade him a rank republican; and the 
freedoms of the times gave so much liberty to bis 
tongue as to bring him ultimately into difficulties. 
The bold kiijght grew too political, and even actually 
seditious, in his street-orations, and, as a consequence, 
was committed to prison for ‘ trea^nable practices.’ 
Thifl occurred in 171)3, when the French revfllutionists 
were carrying all before them, to the great alarm of 
everybody on this side tlie Channel who had anything 
to lose from the spread of revolutionary principles. 
Sir Jeffrey’s incarceration was therefore an event 
which gave no particular surprise. But'it increased 
his popularity; and he gained with many tlie easy 
reputation of a martyr in the cause of liberty. It 
had, however, the effect of taming the spifit of the 
formerly chivalrcftis mayor; and his prudence in 
speech was the cause of his speedy downfall in the 
popular estimation. When heVoeased t« be wittily 
vituperative against tlie government and the promi¬ 
nent conventional abuses, hd'ceased to he valued by 
his constituents at Garrat. He had been three times 
elected by that motley and miscellaneous* assemblage, 
but at length ho was successfully opposed and defeated, 
under charge of personal dieiionesty. The pure 
fetors of Garrdt, it is said, could endi^red a 
mere political traitor ; but,* as they qilaintly remarked, 
they ‘could not a-bear a petty Itretnist;’ and so Sir 
Jeffrey Dunstan'Spas figuratively sent to Cd^ntry. 

It is relafeid of an eminent Speaker of tne British 
parliajnent t\j»t, on ceating to be Speaker, he claimed 
to be^^adp a peer, on the plea that it was not becom¬ 
ing that be, who had once occupied the chair, should 
ever he reduced to stand upon the Jkw of the House 
of Commons. He might, of course, have avoided what 
he objected to by quietly retiring intd private life; 
but that was an alternative to which he had no manner 

inclination. ^ The ministry of the day therefore con¬ 
sented to make a pee/ of him, and he was politely 
pasAd' on to the floor of the Upper Hoqfe. There 
wM, tmhappily, no higher place to whi/lh Sir Jefllrey 
Bunsttia could aspire, on being out-voted from his 
mayoralty’; but, in a similar spirit to the'Spealaer’s, 
'be declinedigtt^ng to an inferior position. Having 
fallen h^ght he occupied as knight find 

tasyot JplKiTat, what then was left *or Sir JeflEi-oy ? 
it appeal's, bW the spiritual exaltation that 
{rom strong drink t He accordingly got as^ 
■/ItWiBik as a lord,’ was never again seen sober, and. 


in t|,e ygar following that of his disgrace, died of gin 
Und disappointed ambition.' One hopes the earth rests 
Jightly on his bones, and that he is amply recompensed 
for his loss of popular appreciation, by his having 
gwued what so many aspiring persons long for without 
obtaining—a name in history I 

His successor was Sir Harry Dimsdale, a ‘ mutilated 
muffin-seller,’ whose tenure of office, though brilliant, 
was brief, and who has the melancholy glory of 
having been the lasj of the illustrious line of the 
knight^ayors of Garrat. Not that there was any 
diffiefilty in procuring further candidates; but there 
■^as no longer the same liberality on the part of 
gentlemen and publicans in furnishing the requisite 
‘ horse-nails’ for securing their election. Originally, 
the inhabitants had made up a purse among themselvea 
for the purpose of protecting their contested common j 
rights; and when their lawsuit was ended, and they 
Ijcgan to elect their mayors, the publicans contributed 
money, in order that the attractions of sometliing like 
.■a fair might be added to the ceremony. A hundred 
years ago, later, the peerage did notidisdain to 
patronise the proceedings, and the day of election was 
a holiday for many thousands of persons. Never ‘ 
before <w since have such multitudes assembled at the 
appointed phace of gathering, mor the roads tliereto 
been so blocked up* by carts and carriages. There 
you migl^ see honourable members on horseback, 
ami dustmen on donkey^, scrambling for tlie roadway, 
just a.s may' Ii.'ijiptn now on going down to Epsom 
races. Hundreds of thousands sometimes assembled, 
and. through the sweltering crowd, the candidates, 
dressed like cliimiiey-asveeps on May-day, or in some 
mock-heroic fashion, were brought to the hustings 
in the carriiiges of noblemen, drawn by half-a-dozen 
horses—^he owneM themselves occasionally conde¬ 
scending to be the drivers! Alas' for the altered 
relations of men and things in these later generations! 
But tlvJ ‘ great world spins for ever down the ringing 
grooves of change.’ So diangcd, indeed, is all this 
fraternising of the peerage with the populace, that 
nothing now remains of it, save what we may some¬ 
times see at a general election for members to serve 
in parliament, w hen the horses of a popular candidate 
are taken from his carriage, and ho is dragged in 
triumph through the streets by a number of ‘ freewan,’ 
with faces iudiffercntly acquainted with saap^^ ’^and 
water! 

It was a specialty of the candidates for the 
mayoralty of Garrat, that they were invariably ready 
to ‘swear to anything.’ (In these days of purity 
of election, I cannot be wrong in calling tliis a 
specially, notwithstanding the ill-natured opinion of 
sfrae persons who affirm that other candidates are 
quite as complaisant.) Be this as it may, the Garrat 
candidates promptly swore to anything desired, and 
made unlimited promises about reforming everything. 
Each elector'was at the same time*required to take 
a prescribed oath, ‘ upon a brick-bat.’ It was the 
fashion for the candidates to figure under pseu¬ 
donyms. Thus, at one election. Sir Jeflirey Dunstan i 
was opposed by Lord Twonkum, Squire Blowmedown, 
and Squire Gubbings. 'His lordship was the Garrat 
grave-digger, whoso private name was Gardener; Ind 
the squires were respectively a waterman named 
Willis, and Master Simmonds, a Soutltwark pablioqti.: 
Sir Jeffrey^ on presenting himself spoke boliHy 'ba 
the nature of Wa qualifications and Intentions. He 
referred to his immense estate ‘ in tho Me of * to 
proof of the solidity of his property; atmOftaiOed ^ 
design of relieving the king of his present want of 
'money, by abolishing its use; engaged to keop Ms 
promises wHle it was his intjMest to do so; 'and 
promised the ladies to introduce a ,buj for aamillifig 
matriages-^-iil which, he smd, i)?ith tetoatkable Ic^ 
‘IhttSt greatly increase the’influence of tto Ofow% 
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and lower Indian bonds.’ He did not prcl^nd fliat, insignificant in*ili res^jec^ as any other obscure villai^e 
if elected, he should altogether avoid place-hunting,, id the kingdom, were itfnot for the lustre it derives 

but intimated that his ambition was limited to thg fro* the subject of the present History. 

governorship of Duck ^Island or the bishopric of —•--—-, . ■ 

Durham, 'rhe latter was mentioned for the purpose -n r\ n v nr i ir t m r. r*xT« i nr r? -n t c a 

of enabling the invisible-slwted knight to ad<f that BOOK-MAKING I N* A M K II I C A., 

he was ‘ fond of a clean shift and lawn sleeves.’ It is somtwhat alarmiag to know that 'ynj humber of 

The candidates were under the obligation of con- houses now actually engaged in the publishing of books, 
ducting themselves throughout the contest according "ot including periodicals, amounts to more Mm three 
to the rules of honour and politeness. When S.r hundred. About three-fourtlis of tlicsc arc engaged in 
Jeffrey Dunstau opposed Sir John Harper, tlnfre were Bostojf, Now York, Pluladelphia, and Bahimore ; tlie 
five other candidates, all of whom wore allotfed a balance being divided between Cmcmdati, Buffalo, A*bbt^, 
bearing, and were otherwise considered to be entitled -''•"’any> Louisville, Chicago, St Louis and .a few other 
to the courtesy wliich is due from one gentleman t‘o |n?>-e than three ihousund boolmeU^e 

another. These five celebrities have bein thus t.»>W‘cations of hose 300 hcs.des jfOOO 

cribed: Sir William Blaze of ugh rank m the army, with drugs, molasses, and nails, 

a corporal in the city tram-bands; Admiral Sir Chris- ^he best printing in Amoriee is probaqiy now done in 
topher Dashw^d, known to many who has (sic) felt Cambridge ; tlie best olotli-hindinf in B, t>ai; and the 
the weight of his hand on their sliouldere, and shSwinp 3^,1 York and Pljiladelphia. In 

an execution in the other; Sir William Swallowtail, an these two latter styles, we are at j1:t a long distance ffoni 
eniinent merchant, who supplies most of the gardenetg! Heyday, the pride of Stijdo'i His finish is supreme. 


. ,-— -’ ,-—--»-jieyuay, Liie priue oi J^onuo*^ xiis niii 

With strawberry-baskets; Sir John Gn^wpost, who There is riJhlung between it 11111 ! perfection. 


carries his traffic under Ids left arm, and whoso general 
cry is, ‘‘ twenty-five if you win, and five if you lose 
and Sir Thomas Nameless, of reputation ur^ r.tion- 


Books have multiplied to such an extent in our country, 
that it now takes 7o0 paper-mills with 2000 engines in 
constant operation, to supjily the printeiw, who work day 


We quote from Dr Doran, from whose recently Wind night, endeavouring to keep their engagements with 


published work on Knights ancf their Dags we liiive 
obtained the rest of tliese particulars. Thes,quotation, 
however, is made by the doator from some previous 
Butliority—apparently contcrapor»ry with tlie events 
under description. The only instance in which gentle¬ 
manly courtesy on the part of n candidate is said to 


pulilisliers. Tliese tireless mills prodiieod 270,000,000 
pounds of paper the past year, which immense supply lias 
sold for about 27,000,000 dolliirs. A pc»ind and a quarter 
of rags are required for a pound of papei, and 4.00,000,000 
pounds were tlicrcforo consumed iu this way last year. 
The cost of manufacturing a twelvemonth’s supply of 


have been forgotten, occurred 0.1 tl e occasion of Sir paper for the United States, a.side from labouv and rags, is 
Jeffrey’s first election. The ofl'ondcf ’■ 's the aforesaid computed at 4,00(yi00 dollars. . 


Sir John Harper, his predecessor in the niqyoralty. 
Sir John’s temper was doubtless rvffied by tfie opposi¬ 
tion he had to contend witli, and tlius, losing command 
of liimself, he encouraged ids squ' 0 in armour t.i 
insult ilia most popular opponent. But this w-s not 


Some ijjea of the stock rcijiiircd to launch a popular 
work may bo gathered from Messrs Longman’s tedger. 
These gentlemen report that wlien 26,000 copies of Mr 
Macaulay’s tiro recent volumes irTint flying all abroad 
from raternoster flow, no les.s than 5000 roams of paper. 


iriBuiiJ Ilia luoBb uuijuiar upouijcui.. ajul Liiia uol ... .i .l -mnA ..p 

sa « . ■ 1 . * * mi * lo. 'to. taOHS iis ^11(1 fvOO ^ Oil* els OI civlico M Ol?0 

allowed to pass with imp’ti.ity. The insulted knight s„.aii„wcd iqi? 

appealed to the usages of the elqption, and the offender jargp publLshing-housos now stereotype 

W'as thereupon compelled to dismount, drop his colours, cvcrjthi. g tliey intend to print. The clcctrotyping 
walk six limes round tho hustings, and nun: dy ask pro^ugs jg largely employed; and an experiment is now 

being made in Tlc .ton, of which wo Shall hear more at 


pardon for his delinquency. Sir John, as ..c nave seen, 


also lost ins election, returned to a private station, and gonie future ti' ic, wim h, if successful, will decrease the 
leftJiis example as a standing admonition against all expense of sttrcotypiiv^about one-third. Wo have lately 


"l.Aioivi of the ItAVS of noble chivalry. 


heard th.it a raaehiuo is in use in New York for type- 


The Sir William Swallowtail, mentioned i -. ihe above setting, and that the sccor* volume of Mr Irving’s Life of 


enumeration, tiiough never an elected mayor oi Garrat, 
seems deserving of a passing notice, inasmuch as he 
was a man of some originality in his conceptions. lie 
was a basket-maker of Brentford, who, deeming ii 
proper, on the occasion of tbg election, to Jave an 
equipage every way suitable to ids calling, built ieis 
own carriage, with his own hands, in a style after 
his own particular taste. It was made of wicker¬ 
work, and was drawn by foifr high hollow-backed 
hprses, wherern jreie seated four dwarfteh boys, fan- 


Washiia/ti'n was p repared foP tlie press by its aid. Four 
hundred yeiJSs 'igo, a single book of gossijiiug fiction 
.igs .sold b'jfoi e the palace-gate in the Freiu-h caiiitA.i for 
la dollar's. The .same amount of matter eontaiued in 
' ! Apen'ivoxobii..', i.!> Harper no supplies for twenty- 
five LCiits. ' Jaisth Aifks, kow'i. er, are not yet out V 
fashion, for we arg all glad to ISiow that 1700 subscribers 
have alreaili been obtained for Professoil^Agassiz’s splendid 
new entelpiis- 

• The Harper establishment, tlie largest of dlir publisliing- 


hprses, wherern jTfcie seated tour uwarom t>oys, tan- ..™ 

testically dressed for postilions. The coachman wore cover ' -df an acre of gftund. II qjd Mr «axton, 

<t wicker-hat; md Sir William Mmself, in picturesque tho.e stoes of 

army, sea^ m the vehicle ‘supported li« dgmty i,, FrankUii Square, he would be, to say 

^i^t unbounded applause/ A1 this >f'^«’nty of ^ He wiuld see in one room 

‘irettinir-nD. however, did not avail the worttav knight J __^__ 


* getting-up,’ however, did not avail the worthjr knight 
iu«the press of the great contest. Sir Jefirey Dunstan 


the flc r loaded with a weight of 160 tons of presses. 
Tho eleetrotyping process would puzzle him somewhat; 


was still more popular, an^d ‘carried the day’ in the pressing process would startle him; the 

fece of.all competitors. Three times, as already said, would make his head ahhe; aud'tlie stock-room 

■was he elected, and then lus waning grandeur paled quite fcish him. An edition of Harper’s MtMMg 

tefore the star " of Sir Harry^ Dims^c.'^ After Sir almkesconsists of 160,000 copies. Few persons 


Harry, the njayoMdty was extinguished, thus sharing jmyg any idea now large a number this is as applied ±o 
the Bite of #11 venerable institutions of which society tha^ edition of a hook. It is computed that if these ^ 
has grown tired. An'attempt was made to renew the magazineo wero to rain down, and one man should attepapt^ 
■atumeUa as lately as 1826, when Sir John Fan! Fry to pick them up like chips, it woulddake him a fortnight 
presented himself as candidate—‘in very bad Lnglisii,’ to pick up th^ copies of one single number, anppcM^g 
it is said, ‘ and with a similarly qualified success.’ 'The him to pick np one every thre’e secon^, and to ten 
(dtp^ thpes had no welcome for the olden frolic. So hourt^adsy. * , ^ , ib 

6 #^t . t^midns witliout a mayor, and would bo aiq The r^iffity with which books are noiw maijwetured 
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i^'nimost incredible. A oompfcte fcopy of one of Bulwer’s 
novels, publisbcJ across the vt^iter in three volumes* afld 
reproduced here in onS, was swept throush the preds in 
ISew Tork i(k fifty hours, and ofPeretl for sale smoking 
hot in the streets. The* fabulous edifice proposed by a 
Yankee frpm Vermont no longer seems an impossibility. 

' Bnild tho |8tablishment according to my jdalt,’ said he: 
‘drive a sheep in at .one end, and ho shall immediately 
come oiTt at the other four quarters of lamb, a felt hat, 
a leatbern,apron, and a quarto Bible.’ j 

About one book in one hundred only is a sjjcccss. 
wficn* Campbell, at^ liteiary festival, toasted Bonaparte 
as a friend of literature because he once had a bookseller 
shot, ho was a trifle too rough on the trade. It is 
impossible always for a jiuhllsher to decide rightly. All , 
,pub^hers are naturally shy of a new manuscript of 
poetry, for instance; for tlicy know by cxpericneo that 
the deadest of all dead hooka is a dead volume of verse. 
I'ho scimlchro’ of dficeased jiootry liT’ Mr Burnham’s 
diurchyard of, old hooks in Coriihiil, is the largest hm 
in Kis establishment. * • 

Some of the best hooks^u 1'. ivc afterwards had the 
i largest sales, have been, m mamiscript, the rfbst widely 
rejected, Tlie novel of Jane A'yrt, so mueh praised by 
lilr Curtis in his lecture tliis se.isou, was turned away 
fiiom the publislting doors of almost every respectable 
; house in Loudon, and was pulled by accident out of tf 
! publisher’s iron safe, where it had begun to grow mouldy. 

■ liy the daughter of the bookseller, who had himselt 
i forgotten it. ^othai was carried liy its author, Mr 
: Kinglake, to twenty different houses, till at Inst, in a tit 
j of despair, iic gave the copyright .away to an obscure 
bookseller, paying the expenses of publieatum out of his 
I own pocket. • Mr Thackeray's Vanity Fair was reji’cted 
! by Jlr Colburn, for whose Tiagazine i^ was written, that 
I astute gentleman complaining there was no intgye^t in it. 
i A Kew York puhlislier fought the writer of a now popular 
I book from spring to autumn, and at length gai c in from 
: slieer inability to esPape importunity longer. After it 
was stereotyped, and before it was printed, lie ofl'ered 
' every Indueenieiit to jiersiiade a brother bookseller to 
j take it off his hands, but without suceoss. lu desjiair, lie 
' at last published it himself, and the sale went up to L’0,000 
in one season. 

'riic life of an extensive jmhlislier is of noceslity one of 
great labour, botl^of mind and body, 11c begins witii 
the authoi, and cuds only with the purchaser. Between 
these two worthies there lies a wi*'ld of detail known only 
to the ‘ 'Trade.’ Success to the useful craft 1 —ISosUm 
Transcript, April 18, ISoG. * 

[As an additional spccimeff of the clovcriiess of Aiiiovican 
publishers; take the following', which we liave Aoiii a private 
letter:—‘ On the 4 th of February, Messrs Phillips, Saiiipson, 

& Co., of Boston, received from Loudon tlie «jcw volimtes 
(third ftnd fourth) ef Macaulay’s llistury^oCEnylaiid, and 
; in seven days an edition ofsfive (jiousfltiiflisas proCueed. 
j On the IGtli, they were offered fiy igle in Chicago, a 
distance of more t^nm a thousand mnes. —Ei>. /J. J.\ 

_ 

CAbMS CHURCH. 

« 

I aMintyt find words to express the intense iilea-surc I 
have always in first finding jrnyself.mfter some prolonged 
stay in Englanil, at the foot of the old tower of Calais 
Church, The large neglect, the noble bnsightlhiess of it; 
the record of its years written so visibly, yn without sign 
of weakness or decay) its stern WRsteiiess and gloom, 
eaten away by tlie,Channel winds, and overgrown witli the 
bitter sea-grasa!is; its slates and tiles all shaken and rent, 
’aiid*yet not falling; its deSert of brickwork, fcll of bolts 
and iHileak and ugly fi.ssurea, and yet stsr/g, like a bare 
^wa its carelessness of what aiiy^oiie Uiinks or 

Kels ak|(Hifr|it,|mtting forth no claim, hav'mg iio«beauty,iior, 
deskibiRM^ pride nor grace; yet neither asking for pity; 

3 aro, Bseless and piteous, feebfy or fondly 
better d^ys; but useful still, going tlirough its 
work—^ some *old fisherman beaten gray by 
et drawing W3 doily nets: so it staiids, wJWi no 
u3 about its paM youth, in blanched and meagre 


S JC^RHAL, 

raasf vont^ and serviceableness, gathering human souls 
^gether underneath it; the'sound of its bells for prayer 
jtill rolling through its rents, and the gray pealt of it seen 
far across the sea, principal of the tliree that fisc above 
tl)p waste of surfy sand and ^lillocked shore—^the light¬ 
house* for life, and the helfry for labour, and this for 
patienct and pi'aUe .—Modern Painters, vol. iv. 


STANZAS. 

lovA* a violet in a lobely shade; 

4 .ifd there he found me for the sunlight pining: 

A lowly woodbine; and he iiliieked my sweets, 

^ And fondly placed me round his strong heart twining: 
A little star in a great heaven of blue; 

And he looked up from earth, and loved my shining. 

I was a rosebud with my beauties shut; 

And with love-showers he set my leaflets swelling: 

• A fair j oung dove; and in the darksome wood, 

lie heard my voice my plaintive sorrows telling: 

• A tinkling fountain in a silent dell; 

And ail jiu- him my cc.xseless tears wore wffliing. 

I w.is a dulcet-throated lark; and oft 

lie watched me from my level field npsprinjpng— 
Straining liis gaze, fearful lest I should flee 

To heaven wliilst tii my glorious sky-path winging; 
And as kehanted in my fluttornig flight. 

Drank vith still earswhc l)li.sses of my singing. 

Still let me bloom for him a heauleous flower— 

All sweetest charms of form and fragrance blending; 
A joyous bird I ’ll siiig„fiir his dear sake; 

ills guiding star 1 ’ll beam uilli light transeemling; 
Ami 111 ins soul with triuiqiiil music flow, 

A fount of love and rapture never-ending. 

* t I. A. C. 


.VVIIERU TO GET UMAHUETERATErj FOOD. 

Flora the bakery uc passed to the kitchen, where the 
floor was like a neivly cleaned biid-cage, iiith its layer of 
frc.sh sand that crunched, as garden-walks are wont to do, 
beneath the feet. line was a strong odour of the steam¬ 
ing cocoa that one of the assistant-cooks (a prisoner) 
was busy serving, out of huge bright coiipcrs, into large 
tin pails, like niilk-eans. 'The master-cook was itj!,tho 
ordinary white jnekot and cap, and "the assisllhnts Tfiffo' 
white aiirons over their brown convict trousers, so that it 
would have been hard to have told that any were prisoners 
there. The allowance for bre.akfiist ‘ is ten ounces of 
bread,’ said the mastcr-cook to ns, ‘ .and three-quarters of 
a pint of cocoa, made with three-quarters of an ounce of 
the snli^ flake, and flisvourcd with two ounces of pure 
irffik and six drachms of molasses. Bleaae to taste a little 
of the cocoa, sir. It’s such as you’d And it difficult to 
get outside, 1 can as.sure you; for the hemes are ground 
on the premises by the iteam-engine, and so we can vouch 
for its being'perfectly pure.’ It stn^jk us as strange 
evidence of the ‘civilisation’ of our time, that a person 
must—in these days of ‘ lie-tea,’ and chicory-moelm, and 
alumed bread, and hrain-tliickcned milk, and watered 
butler—really go to prison to live upon unadulterated 
food. The best porter wis ever drank was at a parish 
union—for the British pauper alone, can enjoy the deoiK* 
tion of veritable malt and hops; and certainly the most 
gouuiuo cocoa we ever sipped was at this same fifodel 
Prison; for not only was it made of the unsophisticated 
berries, but with the very purest water, too—wator^aiot af 
the slushy Tbairintj, but which had been raised from an 
artesian-well several hundred feet ielow the su^ce, 
expressly for the use of these same (ion\'}cta.-^Peidouviffe 
/^rison in Mayhew's Great World o/'Zonaoa. 

Printed and .Publlsheit by W. and *• 47 Pat«f- 
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A DAY AT WlI<DnAn. 

» 

Not that there is anytiiins remarkable in a claysat 
Wildbad; but the place is the favourite resort of the 
great ones of tlie earth—of those wiio are employed 
in making history for the honeflt of“flosterity--ami 
one likes to have a peep at its denizens ami their 
daily goings on. • 

Ku.ssians, Italians, French, Knglish, Germans--all* 
meet hero in quest of health * occasionally a South 
American, or a ‘gentleman from Honolulu,’ adds 
piquancy to the gathering. Among the di.^till- 
guished visitors expected tliis snnnncr, is the I'.mpress 
Dowager of llussia; and if, us is rejiorted, the Fmpiuor 
Alexander means to visit her .'t W 'dhad. tlio llussiaii 
monarch will doubtless moot many ' '* his recent foes, 
mingled together with his own brave subjcct.s—all 
alike seeking to repair the injnri. ; received amid the 
strife of w'ar. *In one lionoiirahlo r sped, Wildbad is 
distmguislied from all other German watering-places 
— It has no gatning-tai^: ‘hanks to the'iviiig of 
Wurteiiiberg, who has had the iiioral courage to 
prohibit this attraction; white some other German 
princes liave debased themselves by drawung ; revenue 
ftx)m it. 

We hiul been wandering through the N.'issau r/uds, 
wi;h which vH” countrymen are so familiar ever since 
me grtlpliic pert lif Sir Francis Head iinpariod an air 
of romance to the very pigs of those bcaiilics. We 
had enjoyed the loveliness of Baden-Baden, supreme 
alike in beauty and in fashion; and from theiiee a few 
hoars’ drive across a wild and mountainous tract 
brought us into the plcasantewinding vall«^ of the 
Enz, whoso mountuiu sides arc veiled by the tfllrk 
pines of the Black Forest. 

It seemed to ns, on entering,Wildbad, as if wo had 
gone back at least a century, everytlgng looked so 
gray and glootnf, so primitive and antique; but as wc 
rattlied across the p/ato, wo found ourselves in a newer 
world. The bath-house, a handsome modern edifice 
la- the Moresque style, rose up before uj wiiile 
beneath a long arcade restofi or lounged a throng of 
ilfb heem monde, listening to the music of a bund playing 
ip Uie pentro of the square. A little fiirilicr on, our 
iliot'ses galJoiieJ across a wooden bridge, by which the 
JSpzis spanned f and at the sound of our driver's horn 
»o fbund Otttselvea followed by a 'iTost of men and 
hojtl,: who ^iir^d us to the grand entrance' of tlie 
Bdlevue, an impt^ing-tooking hotel, faoiing the riyer 
Enz, and where wc Were received with due 'ourteBy 
hy Herr Thopth* worthy and obliging landlord. 

. The brtglii Areshness a summer day tempted us 
out early oh UiO'ensuinj: moriilng hi joih th|p.M(l!w4 of 


water-drinkers and bathers at tlie ofd /inns and on 
the phitz. There, the routine was r umi tlie same as 
at ot! . r Gormaii 'watering-plages; and wo need ,only 
remark, that the wii^r, wliich is soft and limpid, 
po»sessc"*a certain dsfgite df life, wliicli saves it from 
the insipidity usually characteristic of tasteless worm 
water. 

It is now eleven o’clock a.m. T'fie sun is pom<ng 
down its fervid lienms into the valley of the Knz; and< 
yet there is a freslmcss in the voice and aspect of 
nature tint wins one forth from imlgor occupations to 
enjoy the outer world of WiliUi.ad. 'J’lie tall dark 
pines look grave and cool even in the glare of a mid¬ 
summer sun; tlie glancing waters of the Eiiz sound 
cheerily in the .still noonday air. iV’ithin doors, 
however, all i# silent, for most of the visitors at 
Wildbaif are vialimj their cure, and, in obedienae to, 
medical orders, are now reposing after their morning 
batlis. 'J'lie long corridors of tBc Bellevue arc as still 
as if it were the witeliiiig-hour of midnight. Only a 
e.i.irier or ,n raht de place is seen lounging near his 
in.ast''r’s ‘oor, witli a guide-book or a newspaper to 
wliile !•' a\' the tedious liours. AVe, being happily 
free frctii the inflexible sway of the doctors at Wildbad, 
descend the bread handsome staircase, duly respond 
to tlie court .sics of the ever-present, cver-w'atchful 
house-ported, and eiBickly find ourselves upon tha 
i'road terrace lying bjjtween the Bellovuo and the 
Enz. All aroiiiid breatlic.Wan air of quiet yet cheerful 
repose. Tbree or four invalided soldiers, still in the 
prime of lif' are resting beiieutU a wide-spreading 
<4 la. nj'^n one if the many scats whicli arg placed 
at ^.t< i I 'h side of 1 .' * road. They ajje 

talking, readinsf laughing ;|a group of children are 
jilaying Ij theft" sftle. One of tlii^ little ones seizes 
a pair'-'a' c tches which are lying on the seat, and 
pretends to limp along with IjJjem. The young soldier 
to whom , ..c crutches belong looks %indly * 1^1 the 
urchin, and a sad^smilc xiasaes over his countenance 
as he observes the mimiC semblance of a. suft'ecing 
wide'! is to him bet too true and stern a reality. Two 
or thi ce tiny^ cradle-carriages are there, ftfom beneath 
whose linen caVcSic hoods and down cov'erlets iieep 
forth infant faces, whieli seqm to glailice inqtiiringly 
upon the world around them. They are tlie wisest, 
gravest lAlfekfuces I ever beheld.' These tiny vejiiclt* 
are drawn arong by children scaicely older than ^o 
bahy-eccapauts of the carriage. Tiio charioteers are 
usually little boys, who in England w'ould be cMd itP*i 
frdeks and pinafores; but here, no sooner pia^ „th^ 
toddle about *thab they are invested wjth ;^e 
digmty of jacket and trousers, So apaplej,in,;,<^»W 
dimonsiahs that tte little fellows look')^ 4gihii4tare 
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Dutchmen. They are very Vender their infant, 
charges, whom they drarv along with gentle care, oc^- 
sionally leaving the cradle for a few^minutes beneath 
the shade of "some tree, twhile they play with tljofr 
oomyaniona It is a pretty sight, the groups of 
cradles with, their quiet compoticd babies; * and the 
little children playing*witliout noise or rudeness, anil 
every now and then running over to tlie cradles and 
kissing theVee things with hearty affection. 

da OM side of the terrace are some opfn lioMhs, 
in whicli are displayed many tempting wares. A 
Tyrolese glovo-merchant, in the picturesque costume 
of his ’country, is conspicuous amongst the venders; 
tl»en ‘there arc straw-hats and tin toys, and clocks 
from the Black Borest, glass and steel ware from 
Btuttgart, embroiderj' from St (iall, and lace from 
Saxony. We linger' a few monientsf' among these 
pretty things; ,but the wda^r. (publ’C walk) looks so 
tempting before us, tha'c We feel half inclined to plunge 
into the long allojs of ijpse-^'i^* jured horse-chestnuts 
which cluster along the winding course of (fic river, 
looking fresh and joyous in the Viininicr sun. Our 
attention, however, is suddenly attracted by a crowd 
of^^ieople gathered together on the wooden bridge; 

I so we turn our steps that wa)'. wishing to liave a 
glimpse of village holiday-life, for this is St .lohn’s 
Day, whicli is still observed among the J.uthcraiis 
as a sort of festWal. There is an air of excilenient 
amongst the villagers, which is quickly accoiinteil for, 
when we learn that they .arc watching the approach 
of a raft on its seaward voyage. \Vc, too, bend eagerly 
forward to view its progress. In a few moments, the 
long mass of pine-trees comes bounding over the rugged 
stream. The foremost throe trees are closel^i bound 
together, and more loosely linked with those tliat 
follow, each succeeding joint being composed of a 
greater number of logs, and coiiscquontly incrc.asing 
in size, so as to impart a sort of rude symmetry to 
this primitive float. 

Upon the foremost joint stood a tall, powerful- 
looking man, whose limbs were encased in a huge 
pair of jackboots; coarse trousers and jacket*, with a 
broad-bnmmod hat, completed his costume. He held 
within his grasp a long stout pole, with which he 
guided the raft. Further baetat were tlree or four 
Other men similarly attired, and each standing erect 
with a pole in his hands. 'Riere was a moment of 
intense excitement as tliey neared the bridge, for tlioro 
the river is full of rocks and rapids. Tli^ iielmsman 
stood erect upon his slippery st.mding-place. The 
whole Ipngthy, cumbrous-looking maclnne "seemed to 
writhe and twist itself upon the foamii?g|^tream. As 
o!ie joint of the raft rose, abSve tke w4[-cr^nother‘part 
would sink beneath its surface. P?h» steersman bent 
•down a moment vshile passing beneath the 1^-arched 
bridge. Thesnarrow log upon which he stood sank 
beneat^ the W'aters, whish dashed themselves against 
his p^son^ Can he keep his footing?—or will he not 
rather be engulfed in the foaming deep? Another 
moment decided the mattef, for, on issuing out at the 
other side, we belield him standing astflrm and erect as 
if ho were treading the greensward of hlb own native 
valley. There was something prtmd and noble in 
hi* tearing, as il^he were conscious of being superior 
to the dangerl and difliculties of his position. In 
Engfiind, we doubt not, he would have been.rewarded 
by a hearty cheer for his skill and intrep^ity; hut the 
Qgrman crowd only looked on at the scene with placid 
toiterest A; few moments more, and thedlong (aft 
•has glided out of sight, while we cannot but inwardly 
wish to@|8SNlpeed upon its way to the ocean. • 
Wf^'how glance aroun^ us at the ejowd, which is 
pSylsifomposed <|f village holiday-folk. The women, 
and old, are all bareheaded; and their'rich 
tdWn hair, divided down the back, is braided in tWo 


plaits!’ which are, wre.athed^in a circlet round tlieir 
lirmds. It is a simple and bcciiming mode of head-dress. 

•One group particularly attracted our attention. It 
consisted of an aged grandfother, a young married 
couple,, and a little boy—all dressed in the holiday 
costumerof 'I'einach, a vijiajje in the Black Forest. 
Fine, ingenuous-looking people they were; and the 
boy, a handsome intelligent child, was led by his 
grandfather, who seemed engrossed in purchasing 
fruit for^ his little companion. Tlie costume of the 
men verp much resembled an old court-dress. Tlieir 
dark i^tiats were richly laced and buttoned, and their 
nc^fher garments clasped at the knees with large silver 
buckles. They wore on their heads small cocked-hats. 
The dress of the child was nearly the same, only that 
his hat was of a more fanciful form, having on the 
depressed centre of the crown a sprig of light gold 
ornaments, looking like a spray of golden flowers 
diyioping on his brow. He looked shy, and yet pleased 
at our notice; and .it was witli regret we found 
oiKsclves obliged to take a hurried leave of our new 
aequaintancea„,being reminded of the approaeli of one 
I o’clock, the incxoralde hour of dinner at Wildbad, as 
at many other Oerinan watering-places. As we enter 
■ the Bcllcnue Hotel, a horn is heard to sound outside, 
]*nnd a liand.'Otne hritz.'ka drives up to the door. We 
are informed that it Is an Austrian envoy at one of 
I the (lennani courts who has just arrived. 

And now, after soniewsliglit preparation of toilet, 
j wo arc seated in thc« dinner-saloon among a party of 
[ seventy or eighty persons. It is a motley company. 

At our end of the table are a fowICnglish, intermingled 
I with German prinees a/id barons, with a Brazilian 
I attm-lu' and a Bai’arian hulj'-iri-waiting. Towards the 
! other end of the table are Triiice Galitzin, with his 
lovely wife"and daughter; a RnssLan general—a Fin- 
[ lander—who lost his arm at the battK; of Uoipsic; a 
Uernian prince and his family; and the Austrian 
chariji d\>ij)'aires. The mtcri/al between the two parties 
is filled up witli odds and ciV.ds of foreigners, amongst 
whom arc one or twp keen, clcvcr-lookiiig Jewish 
Frankfort merchants. When we are all seated, a 
neat, dapper-looking man enters the room, with a 
quick, measured step, and lays his hat and gold- 
tipped cane upon a side-table. There is a decided, 
self-possessed air about him that attracts attention. 
Uis name is whispered to us at onee: it is 
‘ Cluingarnier. The only vacant seat is one opposite 
the Ilussian party; accordingly he is placed there, 
and the position seems but little to his taste, as he 
maintains the most absolute silence during the whole 
repast. A long and formal meal it is, but abounding 
in all thq delicacies that can be procured from far and 
nelr. 

The maitre d'hulel, Horr Tlioma, has various func¬ 
tions to fulfil, combining in Iiis own person the duties 
of a host and an attmlant. He carves, or rather 
rho})s all the iftshes upon a large boarij, at a sjde-table, 
assists in carrying them round, and tlien watches over 
his guests to see if they are properly served and taken 
care of. At the dessert, a German noble invitee him 
to take wine with him, and then he seats himself 
at the s'ame table with the princes of the land, and 
chats as freely as if he were one of the payty, Th«» 
is a naivety, and yet an entire absence of familiarity, in 
this mode of social life which has a peculiar charm, 
but which perhaps could scarcely be realised in, any 
country where tl^q line of demarcation between claii^ 
is less clearly defined than in Germany, ^ 

The dinner lasts till past two o’clock. Before , tfe* 
party separate, tickets are handed round the table for 
A concert which is about to tak^ place in the garden 
of the Bad Hotel. The price of each ticket, is about. 
eiglitpenee I We gdjourn thith^, half an hour after* 
wards, and find a military band, playing national and 
‘operatic airs. The music ia excallent. Ko form.it 
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observed amongst the qpmpany, who artf sealed in 
groups or around small tables in the garden. Smbc 
ladies are knitting, some embroidering, some sippKig 
coffee. - Many pf the (gentlemen are smoking and 
drinking beer. At about four o’clock, all is o»cr,*aud 
we withdraw to onr own p)i5irtmentg. • 

And soon afterwards, before our fashionable world 
at home think of stirring out for their afternoon ride 
in the Park, we in this primitive world, whether wc are 
princes or parvenus, are beginning our evcninfj-life -a ith 
its simple pleasures and occupations. We pivpare for 
a ramble in the Bl.ack Forest, and begin our* ascent 
by a pretty lane, whose hedges abound in honeysuckle 
and wild-roses. We enter the forest hy a smooth anj 
pleasant path, made by order of the king of Wortembcrg, 
whose care in this respect has reached very far into 
the depths of the forest, where have been cut number¬ 
less paths; and here and there arc found alst^ rustic 
seats and summer-houses placed in the most picturesrjue 
spots, from whence may be obtained favourable views 
of the valley. • 

And ifbw we are fairly in the foreot# with the tall 
dark pines rising thickly about us, sometimes alone, 
and sometimes two or three clustering closelv tr.getlier 
like fluted pillars springing up towards heni^'ii. Long^ 
wreaths of pendent white rnos| liang round many ol 
the aged or fallen trees. Here and there we find a 
group of spreading hecch-trccs. The air is filled witli 
an aromatic fragrance peetfiiar to the pine-forests; 
hut rarely does one hear the sbng of birds, few of 
whicli are to bo found liere. Tlie stillness of the air is 
suddenly h-oken by the sound if some sweet tinkling 
hells. We look around us, 'tud .ee a herd of small 
cattle and a few goats winding th^ii w.iy down the 
hill through the tangled and rocky passes of the forest. 
Each of the leaders has a bell ros.icl its nock, whieli it 
seems to rnif? with an air of cn-'seious pride and 
superiority. They are gui'^cd by tv. (i or three young 
peasant-girls, who, as tin ‘pass us by, give aceu.s- 
touied kindly greeting uf'* liuien abend.’ 

A moment or two later, wv meet with a gushing 
torrent, that forces its way through masses of granite 
rocks, as they lie half imbedded in mos-i vipon the 
mountain-side. As w'e approach the crown ot the forest, 
the repeated sound of tlie wowlnian's axe sirikcs upon 
otw ear. 'JT reaching tlie summit, we find a party 
,A'•wood-cutters,‘felling some noble trees which are 
destined fir a voyage upon the world ot waters. A 
fine liardy race are these w'ood-cutters, and full of that 
true and homely courtesy whicli delights in giving 
information to strangers. They shew us one of f.e I 
slides hy which these giants of the forest are liuried 
into the valley, preparatory toibeing formed •nto raftk. 
This operation takes place in winter during the sn^'y 
season; and it is, we are told, quite appalling to wit¬ 
ness these avalanches of trees ^rushing dowm the steep 
mountain-side, as if ready to overwhelm every object 
within their ift.i*!h. * 

So great a charm have these forest-shades that we 
are loatlt t6 leave them; hut evening is advancing, 
and we wish before its close to witness the twilight 
life of Wildbad: so we hasten down the ruggi d forest- 
paths, and bqfore long, we'find ourselves once more 
iH the Koenigs Plat*, the centre of fashionable life at 
Wildbad. Here we meet a crowd of visitors, thronging 
together beneath the long arcade of the Bath Hotel, or 
lounging about the square. Many notabilities are 
here: the Prince of Tour and Taxisv-i^r, as a Cockney 
called him, thr Prince of Talk and Taxes—vhone name 
'to'so familiar to us in England, as connected with 
the postal arrangements in Germany. He is a tall, 
strongly-built man, with marked features, an<’ bronzed 
complexion ; intelligent in countenance, and proud 
ill bearing, having large gold rings pendent from his , 
cars, and a long pipe ever curling from his lipsj 
careless in his costume, which usually consisted M 


■i.gray Bbooting-jack(-t| and cloth foraging-cap; and 
njt over-punctilious in'the cssirtesies of life, at least 
tow.ards the higher classes of society—though in his 
Aitercourse with the peasantry and poferer classes of 
his fellow-men, nothing could*exceod the kindliness 
of liis ^emcanour. ^ Prince Sergius, G4itziD, with 
liis charming family—the pringess aiiTl licr youthful 
(laughter being both of them very captivating person¬ 
ages, their dark lustrous eyes harmonising well with 
the clear olive Iiue of their complexions, and with the 
gcnfte elasticity of their slight* and gracefut forms. 
Both in their aspect and bearing, there was a fasci¬ 
nating nicilange of tlie softness and languor of Oriental 
loveliness with the light and animated piquaticy so 
characteristic of French beauty One of the ytmngqr 
members of the family, a boy of five or six years old, 
was clad in tlie Polish costume, wjth ouibroidered 
tunic and PiAi'sh cap, full vhit6 tr'' l»,is and sleeves, 
t’lo 1 ter being touflned at the wrists with crimson 
bauds. A dark-pv'cd boy hi! u'as, slight in form,* and 
full of talk and actirit^’; ,gind his native language 
sounded \weetly from ins lips as lie chatted by his 
mother’s side. Nekr the princesses lounged a young 
German baron, dcsoendcil from the, celebrated Gotz 
of Perlichingon, of the Iron Hand. No it on-handed hito, 
however, was this scion of a noble house, but a gay, • 
lively young officer of rather distinguished appear¬ 
ance, who seemed better suited to be a knight of 
modern Germany than of those rudifages in wliich his 
forefatlicr lived and won for liimself the deathless 
praises of poets and troubadours. Oii the other side 
of the Princesses Galitzin, strolled Baron von Handel, 
tlie Au.slrian envoy at the court of Wurtemberg—a 
fashionahl;', coiAtier-likc jier.son, who was evidently 
mure int'lined to .issociate with the iiussiau than the, 
r.nglish part}' at Wildbad. 

in a quiet eorner of the arcade sat the millionaire, 
Baron Bottiscliild, in deep conversation with General 
(.'! angarnier. Never was there a raora striking con¬ 
trast tlian‘between the two personages thus engaged 
in Boeia' ntercourso. Chaiigarnier, although stern and 
melan holy in aspect, was still in the full vigour of 
life. p,nfi liis every movement betrayed the prompt 
and energetic sihlier; while the pfincely banker, sur¬ 
rounded by .very appliance which w'ealth could com¬ 
mand, lioreitliat imptess of languor and disease which 
too truly told that life, with all its gains and losses, 
was rapiuU fading away f|^m his grasp. 

Aiioilier cele'.irity, also in tlie ilecUno of life, might 
be observe'? resting on one of the seats in the arcade— 
G'-ucrcl Baihviza da Sylva, a retired Brazilian ambas- 
'll, w’l.?seem- 1 to enjoy the sc mein quiet pjacidity, « 
witl.oi.t tuff's' cigar or con rtation. His exc^- 
lency having r|^.>veSfc(l f?om paralysis hy the use %f 
the Will’''ad vwtess, was now a habitue of the place, 
visiting,^ oacli returning summerowitli a numerous 
retinue of .Jets, cooks, and other attendants, who 
wore instal' 'd with their master in the Bellevue Hotel, 
where the ^x-diploviate, a portly, quiet-looking*gentle- 
raa'i, lived in pcrfc*t retirement in his own apartments, 
and surrounded by his ow'l people. Many other noble 
per-mages—PoH ", Germans, and Eussisins Of less 
illusi’-ious iitmes—were to be seen amongst the crowd, 
together with French and English 0 discrition. 

The scene was a pleasant lively oo^ and conversation 
flowed on easily in defianed of the Band, whicli was 
performiyg its usual evening part in the centre df tlie 
square, vVfamingled in the sociai crowd, and enjoyed 
the abandon of the scene until twiiight gave its silipt 
warning to tile invalids that it was now the fitting UmO 
fur them to return home. 

*We, like the rest, retired to our own apartments; and 
after a day of, German life, ^ere not displeased to find 
ourjelves seated round an Englis^-looking tea-table, 
and enjoying the ‘ cheerful, not inebriating cum* ti^ther 
with the qiitet domestic talk of dear Odd E«|iand. 
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At nine o'clock, the villaue-Wus rung out a sortiof, 
oaffew; and on iiniuiriitg fronrour German attendant 
whitt it meant, ahe told us that it was a sutuinnns 
to every one fo return tg liis own home, and also d 
call united prayer Mid praise, which was responded 
to by all good CJiriatiana to whatever cominuqion they 
might belong!* ‘ ^ 

An' honr later, all was perfectly still and silent 
within our,hotel. Doubtless, its inmates were pru- 
paripg by an early sleep for the recunitnencemeut of 
their ‘tfiire’ on the ^norrow. In the village^ too,‘'all 
[ was dark and still. Mere and there, a solitary lamp, 
gloaming out of some window, betrayed tlie jircsenee 
of Englishmen and of the later habits of tlieir daily 
life. 

So ended our day at Wildbad, a place wliich must 
ever live among,our pleasant recoUectioiis. 

I’lIE refOK M.\N AT '\1AT1KKT. 

Tmb appointment of a (iimriflLfc of tlie Douse of 
Commons to inquire into the iinport.ant questions 
connected with the .adulteration of* artioles of general 
I consumption, and* especially of food, has-revived tlie 
i subject at a period, and with an eilieient 'practical 
bearing, whioli, it may be hoped, will lead to very 
beneficial results. Every individual is deeply inte- 
I rested in the investigation of these mysteries. Upon 
i its success depend?, to an immense e.vicnt, the comfort 
of the community, not to talk of lieiilth and life. It is. 
therefore, the more satisfactory to look for a searching 
I development ef these intricate secri-ts at a lime that 
promises to be more auspicious to thejr right and full 
understanding, than any preceding liate at wliieh 
.they*attracted parliamentary and pulilic attention, as 
in 1783 and 1828-!); when, after considerable exeilu- 
ment and outcry, tlielnatter ended-—to use a common 
phrase, only too often applicable to similar movements 
—by coming <0 nothing. Now, however, we seem 
j to be more awake to tlie enormity of this‘scandalous 
I system; and the return of peace will enable the nation 
to apply its energies to the remedy of a condition of 
things wliicli it is absolutely appalling to coiitcfuplate. 

But it is not tHe solo object of the present paper 
to enter upon the wide war-field hotween fraud and 
chemistry, clever composition aifl scientific analysis, 
ingenious invention and as ingenious detection; tlie 
combatants are well niatcbecf, and there v-ill be a 
strange and fierce fight before eitlicr gives in ; it is 
rather desired to sliew, even were adultft-ation less 
conimonly practised tlian it obviously is, how much | 

' the poqr man suffers from otlier causes,* and limv 


» In 'WUrtemtgrg, the response Is made in a very bciuitiful way. 
On hearing the curfew-bell, people sing an evcnlii^j-hymn, ot 
which tllo foIlowAig is a rougn translation 

* 'Abide with us. Lord Jesu Christ, 

Mow in tlie darkenipi' sliades^f night; 

O that the sunshine of Thy word 
May ne'er withdraw Its healing aght! 
tirant in these last and evil days, a 
, , That wo, through faitli’s sustaining power. 

Thy word and sacraments maj^kcop 
' llnblemiihed to life's latest hour. 

• ■ ■ While time is gi^n, may we have grace 

* , , e, ' Kaeh talent wisely to employ; 

And when life’s day doth sink to rest, t 
May wo repose In peace and joy ! • / 1 

% Ah, gracious l.ord, what meanest tins, 

■> XhC; (elUng of the curfew knell f » 

SK yMie end and aim Of thy brief life ' 

II doth with voioe of warning tell; 

for qnhdtty as hath fled the day, * 

So ssvtfdy>ip««ds life's span away:, 

Then strkf each moment so to spend 

That death i^My meet tliee as a friend. * 

. t Thus wilt the'curfaW's saddening voiuo 
' "Winthee'to'hdpetuidto rfljoloo.’ 


prices.! Eram this, no circumspection can save liiui; 
ainl ilia marketing is one series of imposition, from 
tlie Ist of January to tlie Slst of Docembor; while, 
116 if to add insult to injury, Jie is assured at every 
shojf' tos wliicii lie resorts, that it is tlie cheapest in 
London, <md yet everytliiii|l of the best quality ; and 
at every stall, tliat all lie sees'is tlie fresliest and most 
genuine tliat can lie procured for love or money. So 
fur from sucli being tlie case, it is tlie tnislt he is 
supplied Yifii; nnd the exorbitant profits of tlie sellers 
would, iv an aggregate of ten years, reacli a sum 
wliioli fiiiglit figure not .diminutively by tlie side of 
tli%national debt itself. 

, III order to illustrate tliis in the way of its constant 
operation, it will lie expedient to take tlie examples 
Ironi two classes—namely, tlie ‘genteel' of small 
incomes, and the actual poor. 

Mr plinth is a clerk on a salary of L 80 a year, and 
hag. appearances to keep up. lie inhabits a small 
suburban cottage in a cleanly row at the rent of 
L.K) per annum; as yet largo enough for him, Mrs 
Smith, a quiel^flclicate body, and their two aiiildren, 
Mary, aged six, and Margaret, two—jioor little George, 
wliu ranged between tlieiii, having been carried oif by 
the houping-cougli, whii'h refused to yield to spurious 
uiedieiiie. It may well be supposed that ligid eeoiioniy 
and vigilant iiianngeiiiclllt are essential to carry on the 
atl'airs of a ini'mu/e like this with any degree of decency 
and comfort; and i s fonlttli, with the aid of Sarah, the 
wiislicrwomaii’s lianglfter, almost in her teens, devotes 
herself to the task with the must praiseworthy assiduity. 
Saraii enters in tlie morning to light tlie fire or fires, 
and prepare tlic hreakf'art things. Tliere is no great 
supjily of coals, for they are bouglit by the sack, or at 
most two and a half sacks at a time—seemingly a 
large order, wlioii cqinpared with tlie purchases of 
tlie washenvoniaii, wlio, togetlier witli*-the wages.of 
lier liusliaud, n lahonrcr at 2s. a day wiien in perfect 
hc,a'tli, hpr own earnings at the tub, and the Is. Cd. to 
Sarah, contrives to average Vrom I7s. (id. to no less 
than 20s. a week, ikit this is ready-money, not 
quarterly; and tlie laborious Delvers are in many 
tilings not worse of! ihau tlieir neigliliours tiie Smitlis, 
and in some a good deal better; only, tlicy usually 
deal, iierliap..!, in still smaller quantities—as, for 
instance, in co.ds; and here they are, accordingly^ a 
trifle more imixised upon. Tlin.s, for tlie best SQroe«e.Jw, 
coals, cliiirged to the wealtliy, wfio buy tlicm in tons, 
at say 22s. or 23s. per ton, Mr Smith pays for his 
sack 2.S, Oil. or 2s. 8d., us tlie case may be, raising the 
price to 27>b. or 2Cs. 8d.; and tlic poorer Delvers, going 
to the siied for a iiiuulredwcigiit or half a liundred- 
weiglit, li«-,vc to pay Is. fil. for tlie one, and Od. for the 
otllfcr—that is, at the rate of 30s. per ton. But tliis is 
not till’ worst. I'rom tlie inllUuiiairc to the pauper, it 
is true, every one is exposed to sliort weight; but there 
is a clieek upon tlie Iflgher range ; upon the lower, 
none; and the*iatter class of buyers m|jst take what is 
given them on being justly weiglied, tliuugh the beam 
lias bein tilted to some purpose, and their hundred- 
weight lucks several pounds of its due weight. And,, be 
it observed, it is not even pretended that tiiey receive 
‘ Walis-eiKi,’ or similar black diamond celebrities— 
tliey arc only assured of tlie ‘best coals,’ which ue 
a mixture of sea-coal (it may be in small quantifyX 
Welsli Culm, and Bovey (of inferior quality), together 
with stones and dirt, not accidentally present, and 
pretty well siittgr^ted with water, which, cnripusly 
enough, runs innocuously offf tlie fine large .eoal^ihut 
is plenteously imbibed by the usual stnaU cogl-slte^ 
rubbish. . : , 

* But it is eight o'clock a-u., and @ar^ has tidily 
laid tlie breakfast upon the neat round table,, Maty 
and Margaret, spoon in hand, iban oyer tlwir basins 
of bread and milk; and tliis morning' theiy.. par^ts 
Ire about to indnige in cocoa iasteiMl of tea. A small 
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glass of muscovado sugar, a remaining portion oi^milk, 
two or iliree slices of dry toast, and half a pound fcf 
butter, just brought in from the miscellaneous‘wafe- 
house,’ alias shop, in (die adjacent street, with which 
Mr Smith runs a small current account, comiftete 
the preparations for the repast. Th# Delvers 

have already breakfasted on oatmeal stirabout and 
treacle, including a due proportion of sand and refuse 
from tile sugar-bakers, and gone respectively to work 
— John with a hunch of brow* loaf in his ppuch, and 
his wife witli a trust in Providence. Mr Smltl^’s sand 
is in his sugar, together with some 20 per cent, of salt, I 
which Delver had in less proportion in his porrid;|e; I 
and as for the bread, there was little to choose betweeg I 
the two. Smith’s was white and light; IJelver’s, I 
brown and full weight. Smith’s white was a penny ! 
more, because it wn.s made of the ‘first flour,’ whilst | 
Delver’s V)rown was only ‘second middlings;’ get the 1 
actual difference was wonderfully slight. Delvcr’s lisd, | 
if anytliing, less alum, and more potatoes, boni’-ashes, I 
and clay; but Smith’s was more liberally provided'in 
indian-efirn, rice, gypsum, plaster of Bagis, and chalk. 
Both paid the full value of pure flour, which neither 
of the bakers could possibly get from the mi'lers, who 
hold them in thraldom, as brewers someflines lioldj 
publicans: even the original w^eat was inferior grain 
or damaged imports. In these respects, however, the 
rich are not cntirclj' free from the taxes (Ai the poor ; i 
and the latter only suffer tflore, because with them i 
bread is the staff of life, while aiflong the upper clas-e.s j 
it forms but a moderate portion of llieir nutritious i 
food. 

'I’lie milk and butter sill’ remain. ”'lie ilhicrant j 
milkman boasts that he sells at the a,.iiic price lie pays I 
at the dairy; but instead of having merely.ms trouble I 
for reward, if you consider the s, lantity of w.ifer lie ! 
introduces—say .a tliird—coloured with nnatto, ami i 
the sheep mid ealve-s’ brains — not, ;o mention tiioso 1 
of liorses’ from the kiiacl Jrs--it will appear ; lat tlic ■ 
Miffiir cry is by no racaiife iniprofllshle eillier to man i 
or maid. Water, likewise, fmans a considerable part 
of tile poor man’s, as well as the rich man’s butter, but 
is accompanied to tlie former with lard. < it, rii.d flour. 

But we must not forget tlie cocoa imviiry. 'I'li.at 
cake for which Mr .Smith paid" fourpeiice «as north i 
exactly one p°nny, being a clieniieul compound—for ’ 
.i.iPmiatry is at tea.st as alilc to ina.iutin'iiirc .as to 
detect strange suhstilutos—and eoiisistirig 'f tlie nuts ■ 
after tiic lamp-oil h.id hccii cxprc.sscd, and the iiilis , 
rolled out on the floor, anil made into s.aleahle forms 
with bullocks’ blood, suet, and perhaps a little soap ' 
as may be seen in tlie uiietiious glolmlea wliicli flout o||) 
the top of tlie reeking enp. JDelver and M*8 Delver' 
now and tlien treat theiiisolves to a penny-cup of ifiis j 
nourishing beverage; hut you m.ay lay it down as a ; 
rule; almost without exception,^tliat there are no cheap 
pennyworths of the kind sold aliont town whicli are 
not pernicio.iS i^brii .itions. Of cotfee iflid its clneory, 
scorclied liorse-beanr roasted pease, and otlier com¬ 
ponent ingredients, notliing need be said. 'J’hc stuff 
is weiglied like otlier stuff's, and is defleient like them. 

And this is the peculiar grievance of th ■ lower 
orders, who are obliged to ptfreliase in small quantities. 
Hiey are exposed to tlio almost universal cheat of false 
weighing—not so nmeh by means of detectable false ! 
Weights—ns by sleight-of-hand. 'J'lie articles, as we 
have observed, being invariably of the most inferior 
description, wthild be doubly dear at.fti6 prices charged 
fbr thetn ; bfft '' hen tiiere are superadded the thimhlo- 
rig dexterity to whicli we allude, and the ingenious 
contrivance'of tlie beautiful porcelain scale, familiar 
td counters where provisions are sold, we may easily 
coneeive how extravagantly the pixir man lives. It 
te‘ho doubt curious.to remark that these scales are , 
nbV^r poisetl, and are never seen without a siiinU, 
trel^t, or several'email weights, in the metallic side. 


.Blitter, bacon, cheese, sh., affect the porcelain; and the 
pjroelaiu, as has been fietectoi) by acute magistrates, 
has sometimes a Jiollow in the bottom, where soft lead 
ih.ay lie slid or removed, an^ even the* hollow globe 
ornaments hanging from the siflpenders call be tiwned • 
to advantage. These ^ro no mere suspicion*: the Tacts 
were proved in police-courts tei^or twcfvd years ago— 
and tiicre lias been no falling off since—as was shewn 
not long ago in a City sally, where two inspectors, in 
the course of a few tnontlis, convicted aliove 800 8 |jop- 
kcej^ers of using unstamped mctlsiirca, tliouifli with 
no fraudulent intent, and nearly 250 of employing >1 • 
grossly defective weights, measures, and false balances. 

The latter offenders—publicans, biitclicrs, cliaiidlers, 
bakers, and coal-dcalers—were severally fineif aiiii | 
imprisoiied, and for a season there was considerable ; 
iinprovcmeiit • hut tlic wa'ch was tal^en ('If, and the '| 
pract'ot's were resumed williout fet 0 “ Id.iiterance. 

i5u to return to our direct cxeiiipUfication of tlie f 
poor man’s exLravaga.y; ontTay—for it is the mAan- i 
clioly condition of povirtf tl^it it must run into extja- I 
vngarice—we sliiill liriiig our friend Smith liome to j 
dinner after tlie l.flioiirs of tlie desk are over, and i * 
tie again crjfijs tlie society of his placid wife, who, 
dear soul, lias been providing a meal for liim 'as 
luxurious as their limited means can tiiford. Of all • 
corruptions in existence, the corruption of butchers’ 
meat is not only tlic most iminiwl to liealtb, but 
tlic most disgusting. 'I’lie seizures Continually occur¬ 
ring of diseased cuttle, prove the extensive prevalence 
of this ahomiiiahic traffic. But there is in the lowest 
deep a lower still; iiinl if all the horr«r.s of ‘ horse 
slaiiglitennen,’ with tlieir sales of horseflesh, for con¬ 
version into the viands of the poor were unfolded, 
the disclosure would be intolerable. But Siiuth’s^ 
pudding was merely of second-rate demerit, at first- 
rale cost, anil three ounces IcsiV in wetglit than the 
quantity entered on lii.s hill. It this is merely lialf-an- 
in ice—a vciy nioder.ite estimate—dofteieiit iti every 
Iioiind of laitelier’s meat retailed in London, what do 
you tin. ' would this amount to at the end of the 
ye.ir? , 1 ' wo mentioned the reality, it would look like 
an aUsurd exaggeration. 

I’otalues In I' e poinul, of good, Bad, and indifl'ercnt 
qualities inti •niixe.l, cost the poor man at iiiarket 
twice tlic s*m paid bj' the purchaser in easier circum- , 
■•.tanccs ’uy the gallon, bushel, or sack. Stale vegetables 
ill fresh )iiiees iit> also ttieJot of the poor. 

Of ti.i, thougii often iiiiirnnieii adulterated, there is 
Icra reason to I'oinplain now tliaii in former times; but i 
tl). -e i;- one great mistake among the pot.r, against 
' 1 . till *slioui be warned—tli '.t is, the purjjliase of e 
Lcti-dui ‘ urqjBr''. leiiision thai Bis the llower and i 

essential proum^ ilte plttn^ ft is, on the contrary,% 

vile mixle'c ofXhe sweepings of sliops, spoiled samples 
shewn windows, with the debris of flies, liees, 

wasps, and i. epiiig things, carpet-sweepirgs of hotels, 
and stalks (/' liohca, ground tc^fcther in a mill, and pre¬ 
sented as , 1 . .iiltiahlc catch in tlie poor mtn’s miftj^et. 

In beer, the poiuvnan suffers most only Cocause ho 
is the principal consuracr,*and depends upon it for a 
port'on of Ills dm''' sustenance; for tlic adulterations, 

1)0 th 'v whA they may—burnt sugar in lime-water 
for boily, and grcwn vitriol for head or froth, or auglit . 
('Ise—afli'Ct all classes alike wlio dqaa at the public- 
liouse. 'I’lie best is generally to. b« l&d where there ^ 
18 a quic^ ilraughtv and the house is much frcquiJiited . i 
by coal-heavtyn market-men, cabmen, and faiiey-inen 
of all descripRous. ^ 

IVithotft dwelling on such ttifles as pepper of burnt 
crust, sea-salt, and oxide of lead; mustard of turmerici» 
flfSir, cayenne, and gypsum; vinegar of distilled wood 
and euIphuriu,aoid; poisonops coloured sweetmeats— 

,rare gifts for tlie- young ones, and tlje rarei*' the betteiv 
as tVy are dangerous depots of red-lead, rermiliou, ’ 
and Ycidtgris; or the eonsoUug pipe of citbbage, 
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or lettuce leaves, steeped in t^acco-liqnor, liquoriae-, street4 whoire endless bsurierg of tall buildings intercept 
juice, &c., for all wliich \he ptror, man pays more thjn tlto free sunshine, and pestiferous vapours taint the air 
the rich purchaser does for the superior articles—we thfct comes from heaven so sweet and fresh; and in a 
have gone through enough to shew Vhat some intert proud, wealthy metropolis, mpreover, where worldli- 
ventipii and, clieck is Idudly called for to put an end to nes^ and conventionalism are perpetual vicegerents, 


these noaious frauds. 


seeking 40 tyrannise overf the very hearts of their 


In this laifli of freedom it may bo difficult to devise subjects, and doing tlieir utmost to stifle all thoughts 
an adequate cemedy, but surely something more than tiiat are holy, all aspirations that are noble and purel 
at present ,might be done by ancient eourt-leets or I was tliinking thus as I looked out into the street, 
mo^rn vestries, police, or central commissioners. The p.av^ment glared v^th sunshine; the dark houses 
Migiit dot companie^be formed, with limited liahitity, rose glooi.iily against the sky; half the genteel families 
to open bazaars for the sale of genuine articles? A of the * neighbourhood were walking abroad, taking 
few such combinations, if lionostl}' and properly con- adjrantage of the ‘ flue day ’ to go visiting or shop- 
ducte;}, would soon bring the majority to their senses, mng. They passed under iny window, in gay groups, 
and produce a reform of inestimable importance. diattering, murmuring, laughing; and the rustic of 


few such combinations, if lionostl}' and properly con- adjrantage of the ‘ flue day ’ to go visiting or shop- 
ducte;}, would soon bring the majority to their senses, mng. They passed under iny window, in gay groups, 
and produce a reform of inestimable importance. diattering, murmuring, laughing; and the rustic of 

their dresses mingled with the distant street-sounds 
■ ; \ that came distinctly through tlio clear air—the cries 

E () U R S I S T U R S.' of ititifrant green-grocers and fruit-women; and the 

, _ * tinkling of a bird-organ in the adjoining terrace, 

IN THREE iMRis. I'ART II. persistently keeping up its thin s/accoto to the rhytliui 

That day, and the next, soditlK; next, went^by. Mr of the Lasu o' Cowrie. 

Keith did not come to see us; and it was a rare cir- I looked, i^td I heard, hut I regarded *ut very 
enmstanoe for three days to pass without a visit from little, for iny tliouglits were busy. M.y Angers 
hiiji; besides, it swas drawing near the* time of his mechanically moved about my work; but my eyes wore 
intended departure for home. Already it was Monday bent fixedty on the window. I saw every passer-by, 


( intended departure for home. Already it was Monday ^hent fixedty on the w 
i* in the week ‘early in which’ he had told us lie should vaguely, and with indifference; I was as if out of the 
leave London. world, standing on Ihf outer verge of what liad been 

Tuesday came.^ It made me feel unwontcdly calm my life. With what a plunge 1 came back again! 
and steatly to note the painful nervousness of my A quick light step on tl^ pavement, a figure passing 
sister; she started at every sound; her colour varied under the window, and slopping at our door. 1 started 
almost every minute; lier Iiiiiids trembled so that .she from my seat, and then stood still in the middle of 
could hardly •guide the needle with whieli she was the room, feeling for a single minute a strange kind 
busied. It happened that it was s'my holiday in the of incredulous alarm. •Tiieu I went to meet her— 
city, and my father was at home that mornins^ After lilliiior Keith. 

Jie had finished his newspaper, he was at leisure to 1 remember the sad look of her brown eyes, and how 
remark appearances around him, and he fixed his her inoutli trembled as she came towards me. I knew 
clear, piercing eyes Mpon poor Grace, in a sudden she was in trouble : I thought at once rtiat her brother 
humour of investigation, which fell rather hardly was ill, and I asked her if it was not so. 
upon her. ‘ No, pot ill,’ she said ; ‘imt a great trial has come 

‘Why, what is the matter with you?' 'ITou’ro not | to him. I had to bring hinf the news yesterday, that 
well, Grace. Ella, do you observe your sister? Is i some one he loves deacly is dangerously, hopelessly 
she going to faint, or have the measles, or hooping- I ill, at Naples. lie started at once. He bade me come i 

IV K<^(V«v«<i 1 K/\win _vvi%vv WAAvt I 


leave London. 


cough ? ’ 


and tell you before 1 returned home. Yes—^you need 


‘No, papa: she’has had both those hist disorders; I not say a word; 1 know you feel for iiini—for me too.’ 


and the first is not in her way at all. Is it, Grace?’ 
said 1 , in desperate sportiveness. * * 


I did not say a word*. 

‘ It is BO cruelly, cruelly hard! ’ she went on excitedly. 


‘Something is wrong, though. I think yon stoop too ‘it has been all along so sad for him. Jicr fathejr wcjli£i. ! 
much over that flower-wc^kJng nonsense, my dear, not let tliem be engaged for two years; and the two 
You 'look moped, and as if you had not gyite enough years are within a month of completion. He expected 
air to breathe in. I should be really glad for you to j them home at the end of May. Gh, what a cruel May 
take advantage of Mr and Miss Keith’s invitation, mid ' it will he foi*' him! My brother! my brother! If I 
go for t> week or two to Byford. In tiie meantime, I could die instead.’ 


Pfit on your boiiAet, and we will go Vitan omijibus 1 felt vaguely astonished at her passion, for she was 
to one of the parks, and ffosnen foil a Tittle.’ usually a reserved, calm woman; but I tried to comfort 

To such a mandate as this, refistfthce would have her. 
appeared impossitile to either of us; besiifas, 1 was ‘ Perhaps,’ said I, ‘ she is not so fatally ill; perhaps 
well content*that she should go; and I lidievo she she will not die.’ ‘ 

was peffcctly jpdifl‘erent*whetlior she stayed at home ‘ It is too sfiender a chance to hang by. S^e is ill 
or want gbroad, sat still or walked. presently, of a malignant fever. If she is alive when he reaches 
the two sallied forth. • her, it will be more than ho dares hope.’ 

Harriet was closeted in her own room, finishing an ‘ Of a malignant fever,’ 1 repeated. 

‘article;’ so I settled myself by the^parlour-window, ‘Even 1 cannot tliink of his safety just now; I 

with a task of needle-work, from wliicli 1 occasionally cannot look forward; only, if ho is ill, I shall go to 


I the two sallied forth. • her, it will be more than lie dares hope.’ 

Harriet was closeted in her own room, finishing an ‘ Of a malignant fever,’ 1 repeated. 

‘article;’ so I settled myself by the^parJour-window, ‘Even 1 cannot tliink of his safety just now; I 

with a task of needle-work, from wliicli 1 occasionally cannot look forward; only, if he is ill, I shall go to 
looked up to stare vaguely, and b»t little regarding him. He is all I have in tlie world, Ella.’ • 

Vjrbat I saw, tlyough the dingy gauze-blind, ihto the ‘ I know,’ said I; and 1 stood straight and silent, 
Street. London, sometimes britliant, often gay, and while she leaned her head down in her two hands, ind 
even occasionally picturesque in its aspect% is never sobbed strong, convulsive sobs. When these ceased, 
more cheerless, never more paii>fullya|nd evidently she rose up, tooli .my hands, called roe her dear fiiend, 
‘ Aat, stale, and unprofitable,’ Aan on a rooming when said it had comforted her to tell me all her grief; then, 
spring sunrfiine glorifies the heavens and gladdens^lie suddenly, she asked: 

and the air is thrilled with that unspeakable ‘ Where is Little Grace ?' 
l^ulnwi of buoyant new life that is like the IJrst * I drew my hands away—^fan to the window—'Ond 
jlwaimning of the year out of its winrer bondage of looked out. 

wld and dreariness, its flwt glimpse of the bright ‘I expect her home soon; she U. not well: she has 
^yrad iptd which it is destined to live. But what do ,gone out with my father for ftwsh*^.’ 
p /WjiKBow of the spring who dwell in cities, among ‘Ay, you were both coming down to> Us, Gerard' 
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toid me. He told me a groat deal of UrBC(|: you 
know, she is so like his l^an.’ « 

‘ Is she ? ’ • 

‘ He says lie loved loijking at her, and watching her; 
she was, in her childish way, so like ’- , * 

I don’t know what I iSphod: “ly heart, swelled, 
rebellious and bitter, and”! had strongly to restrain the 
passionate reproach that was bursting for utterance. 
Ellinor said but little more, and then bade me good¬ 
bye: she never noticed any diflerence in iny inan>i. r, 
it was such a quiet manner always. Just she left 
the dopr, something she said touched me, and ? kissed 
her hastily, almost ashamed; she lingered then to say 
a few words: 

‘ Thanks, Ella. I know you love us both; and yo&, 
who know what sister-love is, may guess somctliing 
of its pains, too.’ 

Ay. It was true. I sliut the door upon her, and 
went back into the room, to sit still and think, lind Iry^ 
and get my thoughts quiet and in order, hefore—bekire 
1 should sec Grace. • 

1 havcsthouglit sometimes that the pji^'crof suffering 
is, after all, limited, and its measure apportioned. ‘So 
far slialt thou feel, and no further,’ may he a divine 
ordinance; and often this uttermost power,' t.ixed as 
much for a mere hruise, as for the wound tliat iieveP 
heals, and that drains the souriib of life itself. 

The week that followed that wild, vjeird spring¬ 
morning, was not, 1 tliink^ more full of pain th:in 
many had been before it. I dosnot remcniber details, 
but 1 retain an impres-sion of niy little sister during 
Hint time—tlie pitiful etliirts s’lc made to move about 
tlie house, and look, and ta''., an. laugh—mure than 
was natural to her. And, tor tiic ‘st, all was dim, 
and there was no silence in my cars day or night; 
and outside the house, the suiisj iic glarefi hetly, and 
a feverish stujwr seemed in tlie air. 

Then came a letter from Ellinor .voilh. Lilian was 
better, but lie lay ill with #hc fe^cr at Maple- vfhither 
his sister was on licr wr-w to j -in him. 

All this time, Griico Icept j’p in liealtli and in all 
extcrmils in a ni.nnncr tlint to iiio, Itiiovviiig her as 
I did, wins raancllous. Only whoii we w -re alone, 
the scomings slipped off for a wliilo; a id slie would 
paA many hours ia unmovahh- silence, all her faculties 
seeming ii' a state almost of collapse. She hardi}- 
,'■'nmejJ to tr or to feci at all; and she .sat with 
her eyes never lifted from her lap, and 'ir face quite 
marble in its expressionless rcposi*. I coulu not solvi- 
the mystery of my sistcr’.s mind, tlien; 1 could only 
watch ill a sort of dim anxiety, that was very hard tc. j 
hear; but 1 kept strong, and well, and vigorous, -t ■ 
was a great mercy; tliougli—laay Iliaucu forgive me,' 
—1 did not feel it to be so lii tliose heavy, dreadful 
days. ■ 

It was on one of those day^s that a packet arrived 
from Naples. It was directed to niy father, in Mr 
Keith’s hard’ riUnr and contained, besides his own 
letter to him, 9ae to me, from Ellinor. Tlie purport of 
both was to beg that we would take possession of their 
house at Byford for as long as we liked, as tliey 
would probably remain abroad for a your to come. 
Ellinor, in lier note to mev said that lier brother was 
guite himself again; but Lilian—they feaijed the fever 
bad left behind it a yet more insidious, fatal enemy. 

‘ It is too cruel a thought to speak of,’ she wrote; ‘ and 
I do not think he suspects yet,, or he could not lie so 
.b.right and hopeful as he is. 'Tou cannot imagine his 
love for her, Eiia: you would hafdly believe it or 
understand’- — 

I crushed the letter. It was not till afterwards that 
I had time to feel dismayed at tlie new turn events 
jicemed to be taking. My father strongly Liclined to 
apeept the offer of the house at Byford for the time 
they were to remain ftway. My faint remonstrance' 
seemed only to confirm bis deske; and two evcnini's 


after, he askPil nie^f we would be ready to travel the 
following week. Thus|t was^ttled we were to go. 
•■When I told Grace, slie seemed to revive strangely 
at the idea, and ehe said she was glad. sShe liked the 
idea of living there, and the places she had 

heard me speak of so often. • • 

And # 0 , one day mid-.Tuno, oufc lyjfisehold left 
the drear London square; and (#iat chapter of life was j 
closed up for ever. • ] 

» I 

'Sfes, that chapter of life was,ended, for pie i* the I 
throes of pa.ssioiiate feeling, the spasms of sentimental 
affliction had been suffered and endured, and the pitiM 
memory of them was all that remained. Existence 
grew too bu.sy to permit luucli recurrence tevlhom. 
Trouble.s came thick and fast; actual tangible diffie tl- 
ties had to be, foiiglil; and the wa.fure of the soul, 
the distresset of the lieart, hecaiuo, of ' iuouglit they 
be 'ta of very «qcondary importiincc. 

1 was niistakeu—they onjy^slept, tfiey did nob die ; 
yet in their sleep tlifc^, lost much of their distinctive 
individublity. They awoli^, not less real, but less 
monstrous. They took their fitting place; they 
a.ssmiied their bctual projiortions. I could recognise 
the truth, tliat even a woman, loviffg, clinging, p-ya- 
sitieal as is her nature, possesses other faculties besides 
her affections, ami other sentient, vital capacities oi 
suffering, besides a heart. 1 tliink men and women 
might with advantage take a lessoa from each other. 
Men eidlivate their liearts loo little, and, sometimes, 
their heads too much—an error no one can charge 
upon us. Let us exchange to some degree; let women 
think—and men permit themselves to feel more than 
tliey arc used t* do. Why ignore any part of the being 
God ei<-ated ? Can w'c not see witli our eyes, and 
liear with our ears, at one and the same time* and 
with no detriment to cither sejise? Verily, though I 
am a woman, I was meant to live niy life not with one 
’■i'V' of my iiiituro alone. Love is sweet, loie is divine; 
hat so is jife—the life God gave me, places before me, 
and wa* hes over. 

I ha e said thus to myself iiu-my scores of times 
during die goal’s that have passed since our settlement 
at Byford. I faced fate almost defiantly at first; 
afterwards,.! .y eimragc grew eiilmer and more true. 

We hadJieen in l^ie country .about six W'coks only, 
when tlic mereaiililo house m which tny father held a 
respousible post failed > and all that he had saved went 
in the general wreelc. I*wa3 such a Idow to the old 
man, lluilbii.x health sunk under it; and it soonbecamo 
evident that lie would never be able to undertake 
a iimilawsituation. When hit physical strength in 
. .f e ly r’.sure;,i etni iied to him,' ej’ound thatrtiis mind* 
was sai.ly j,,lns siiei ..ary defective, his foriyer 

acuteness aiifjj slirewd foAisiglit wholly gone. Ho 
would. n» . er be his olden self agajp; he could never 
work. i<h; s children more: they must now take 
care of him. ' * 

Wo coi .-'.ered our position, and made rcaelves for 
the future’ bravely. • • 

• I siiall write—shall $iake money by my writings,’ 
said Harriet. Hitherto, 1 have been content with 
fain —but |iow' ’ — 

All 1 for years, she persisted in the idea, that when¬ 
ever she chose to exert herself to find a liberal and' 
enterpribing publisher, coii^petenc^, ^f not affluence, 
was within her grasp. But none of my sister Iljrriet’s 
works vsere ever published, except two or three ‘ light 
articles,’ w|!tli found a home in a fashion-book,'a 
presentjiioif copy of which formed the autltor’s 
tf’ll ant ration. 

However, fortunately, we needed not to hang 
literature as our sole means of support: each of us 
had a small %um of ihoney*}'earIy secured to' us, which 
iubour prosperous days had been odr poeWst-tnoney; 
now, joined together, it would at least insure us from 
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Btarvation. Wc wrote to Aticm, teUing Her that, now, 
circutnstnnceis had so changed Vrith ns, it seemed rigjjt 
that we should all draw close together, and help one 
another. Ilei* answer cjnic, after ^onie delay: slit 
pleaded many and reasonable arguments why it was 
wisest and^best for her to remain in her TOsition of 
gorgeous deped^ence ^with the ‘riel) Mrs Cleveland. 
Every pocsiblp reason, in fact, she adduced and brought 
forward, except the most obvious and probable—her 
own wish, vfliich she evidently tried tO persufide herself 
[ did fiotvxist. Poor ttlicia! she was not sclfifh endiiyh 
. not to be ashamed of her .>ielfisliness. 

' In the infancy of our plans, arrived a letter front 
Ellinor Keith. She hail jnst heard of our trouble; and 
she wVote, saying that her brother had resolved not to 
return to Byfonl; and that it would he a relief and 
comfort to theiii to think we liad their old house. 
Would we rent it of thbm ? And sheiiam'id the amount 
• of rent, which .was small, us in intjst country-places. 
But‘then it was furnis'fietl; and she h.ad anticipated 
any possible objection, bv bc; 4 gV;g me to siiffcr it (o 
remain so till they returned to England, and cc/tild make 
some arrangement about it. All 'she said was full 
of thoughtful swcjptness, of eonsidorate, E^jinpathising 
alfsction; and in certain touches here and there, 1 
I could trace where her brother’s clear head and vigorous 
judgment had been employed in our behalf. Also a 
few lines were added in his handwriting to the end of 
Ellinor’s letter—rf few lines —golden hnes—words so 
good, of such warm, vital friendship, that my heart 
glowed and basked in a sense of satisfied pride, that 
for a moment almost transformed me. 1 comiire- 
hended the delicate kindness; and it was with the 
pleasantest feeling I had had for niaiA a day, that I 
sat dpwn to answer Ellinor’s oflir—to accept it. It 
Vas almost happiness to feel I could love tlieiii both 
again, they were so good. 

And so wc wore settled at Byford, and the new life 
began. It was difficult, at first, to know—what, never¬ 
theless, it was necessary at once to deeide—<tlie means 
by which we were to add to our scanty iiicoiiie 
sufficiently to enaltlc us to support our father in some 
degree of the comfort he had been aei'iistoiiied tti. But 
■we were espeei.ally- fortunate, and a way was soon 
indicated; and so it came to pass that Grace and 1 
kept a school. ^ » 

It was on a very small scale at first; the widowed 
lord of the manor, going ahroatl for bis liealtli, left liis 
two young daughters in oiirtare ; and from this intro¬ 
duction—it need not be said whose carefnl*frieiKisliip 
first suggested it—came gradually many other pupils. 

, In all this ch.aiige, things came easier to idc tli.iii to 
Grace—there was <;o much for me to«(^. Activity 
wSll suited niy temperament, ainkdiffi^!^ was a Isort 
of mcnt.al food 1 found as pleasai;^ a». it was whole¬ 
some; moreover, ]«did not distrust myself so'mueli as 
I had expec^d, after the first week or two. My 
patience failed me no n^ire tli.an tiiy determination, 
and I a certain pride in discovering my power over 
my own na'ture. Passionate, imperious, yet gloomily 
reticent of both passion and*impulse; tliese were the 
predominant and unpromising cliaracUTistics of what 
was to be made into a teacher and compalion of girl- 
. children—girl-children! roost sacrcij and beautiful 
of this world's denizens. 

I think it was'this sudden and intimate contact with 
child-nature that worked so salutary an effect upon 
my own. These two little girls of six a^jd ei|ht years 
oliiL were not more, doubtless, than otfer children, 
fal" and simple, and true. Rut it was suffleieat for mo 
^at they were not less. Tbcir presence, their innocent 
companionship, their talk, their laughter, and their 
tears, were all helps and safeguards to me against the 
mpre mutiuous and turbulent portion of myself. And 
by and by came the greatest help of all—their lovt-— 
the sweet, tmthonght-ofi spontaneous, unreasoning love 


whichfi cliMd, and only a child, can give. I believe that 
net till I open, my eyes in heaven, shall I ever again 
know the exquisite feeling I had when little Bosa- 
moiid one day Hung her arms round my neck, and 
looljmgunto iiiy eyes, before she pressed her soft face 
to mine, iii.spcd out: ‘I do l/ive you—so 
I E'or my poor Grace, meanwhile, it was much harder, 
sorer work, la'caiisc she had not so much doing, and 
had more leisure for tliiiikiiig and feeling. Moreover, 
love ciirmj to her so simply as a thing of course: people, 
grown people, and little children, loved her as they 
loved flowers and suiibhine, and all blessed, beautiful' 
flipigs—because tliey could not help it. Love came to 
her, not as an added gift, but as a necessary accom- 
piiiiinieiit to the mere fact of being. Kosamoiid and 
Mary bad always gone to her with tlieir caresses and 
glad prattle, as naturally ns they might to a rose-tree 
or to a siiigiiig-hird : yet to her their love brought no 
coijjfort; it seemed, indeed, as if she scarcely recognised 
it. She would smile to them, talk to ihoin, fold them 
ill her arms and kiss them, and then put them away, 
and turn asid^!,jto her solitary niusinga, or the forced 
perusal of her hook—forgetful, I could see, of everything 
m the wide universe, e.xcept the fact that she was most 
miserable. §» 

^ I found it very liard to note, day by day, that she 
grew tliimier, and pal^r, and weaker—that her voice 
altered iti its tone, and hecamo almost sharp—that her 
smile was no longer sweiW, girlish, winning, as of old, 
but forced, and sometimes bitter; and gradually slie 
grew hasty in her ways, and fretful in her temper—was 
often sarcastic to poor, unconsciou.s Harriet, and to 
the old iiiv.alid father—al«s, Gnicr!—even to him not 
so duteous!^- patient as she shoiihl have been. 

At length 1 remonstrated—I would tell her she 
was wrong-Ll would Ue lie.ard. I waylaid her in her 
favourite walk at tlio end of the garden, and caught 
ill mine the liaiid witli which she tried, in her new, 
liuuglity Jfasliioii, to wave inu away. 

‘Grace, iny child, you nitisV listen to me for a little 
while.’ ( 

‘ I shall not; I am busy. 1 have matters of my own 
to tliiiik about. Go buck to your school-cliildren, Ella. 
Is tliere not interest ciioiigli for you in them?’ 

‘I’erhapa. if other interests were not de.arer. ^ut 
.at present tbev liave gone into the village with n»y 
father. You would not go with him, be told me,’ 

‘1 wished to he alone. It is a strange thing,’ she 
went on, with a hitter laugh, ‘that the more humble the 
desire, the le.ss chance there seems to be of attaining it. 

I have absolutely cut down, remorselessly cruslicd out, 
every single wish, every hope, every longing, except 
one—to b^, lot alone; ai^J you won’t leave me that.' 

‘Svo, I will not leave you that,’ I said sadly. I still 
held iier hand, in spite of her restless ed'orts to get 
free. ‘ Oh, Grace—oil, my Little Grace! ’ I cried at 
length, in the uttermoKt entreaty of my hegrt. It 
touched hers, I* could see, by the iiistanlaneous quiver 
1 felt pass through her, and by tlio sudden swerve of 
her long neek. Ilow almost painfully slender it had 
grown to look, now that it had lost its graceful, 
liabitiial droop! 

‘I can bbar to know you unhappy—to see you suffer,’ 
I went on, ‘and to stand by powerless to help or 1» 
heal. But to see you altering from my innocent sister 
—to see you doing wrong, feeling wrongly—oh, Grace 1 
it is too hard, too hard, and I cry out against it,’. 

She answered n^yer a word. ; , > 

‘Everything else has its .comfort; thk last, sorast, 
bitterest grief has none. Don’t crash me witU it, 
Grace, l^ok up at me with the old look in your eyes j 
lean your head on my shoulder in the dear old, way.’ 
Grace! Grace! have pity on yourself—ha»e merey pn 
me!’ ' ; 

‘How can I?’ she uttered in a hard, coutraiU^ 
v^iiue. ‘What is it you are osking-n^e, do y.otf’knbyr ? 
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What am I to do ? Wliat is there left for fae til do ? 
I cannot go hack, and he a child or a girl again; \ 
cannot unlearn what I liave learned. Sucli ns I atS, 
my fate has made me. 3o let it he.’ - 

‘ So it shall not be ! ’ cried desperately. • ‘ You 
shall conquer, and not be.chiiquered. What ^ou call 
fate, is only drcumstarfcc.’ 

she repeated' ‘that only has shaped nil ray 
life to come, until I die, and i)erliaps afterwards. I 
should he wicked, if I had opportunity,’ she ja-eiit on 
excitedly, and looking down iny beseeching gSzj with 
her glittering defiant eyes; ‘hut in tliis quiet place, I 
can only think ray evil, and not act it.’ i 

‘Grace! what arc you saying?’ 4 , 

‘Do I friglitcn you?’ She lauglied, as if well 
pleased. ‘I will let you see more, tlien, into your 
sister’s heart, since you care to know it.’ 

‘ Are j ou sure you k now it ? ’ • 

‘ I think so, truly. I liave had nmcli companionship 
with it of late. Ella! 1 will call wrong, wrons;, and I 
will face my misery ns misery. At least I will he fio 
hypocrite. I will not bow down my hcadf^nd say : “ It 
is best—I am content.” I will not wear tiic look of 
meek resignation, with hot rebellion flamini- within 
me all the while. 1 dare to complain—to e1^’ out. I; 
am wretched, wretched, and frnnj,no fault of mine! 1 
have been wronged of TIe.iven and of mini! 1 would 

like to revenge myself on botli.’ * 

I silenced her quivering lips*with my band. 

‘Oh, hush! Under tlii.s evening sky, to say such 

words. Grace! if our motlier lienrs’- 

‘.My mother—oh, my' niullier" And tliere the poor 
half-delirious eliild s.ank down,^i.i.l ' .ir ''end fell lie.avily 
upon my lap. Still the imnatiiriil viAiiity' of excite¬ 
ment gave her strength, i tried to hold liiV close to 
me, to keep hof tliere; hut slie*brokc away, saying 
bitterly: 

‘Why did you bring her name here ? Let me go — 
oh, lei me go! Yon camv't ' 'p me; you (»ii only 
torture with your looks aiid your words. If I eonid 
hut have died, and gone to mf mother, before 1 felt 
like this! Now, it is too late. I shall nev.r, never be 
fit to sec her face again.' 

‘ Grace 1 you will—you sliall.’ 

‘You don’t know what I am : you cannot guess.’ 

'I can. By he most intimate riglit, 1 /ciioio. My 
j^oor clifld, you think, as 1 tlimigbt, as tb.' sands of 
others Iiavo llinuglit, tliat wb.at you feel lias ni ’er been 
felt before, will never be siitl'ered again. It is so willi 
all extremes, I suppose. I remember, wlien I waS very 
happy, once, I thought the same.’ 

I paused an instant. Tliu .illusion to tliat past 
liappine8.s was a perilous one ;»niy lieart leafed, and 
sank back with a cold dead plunge; but I caught the 
flitting look on my sister’s face, and I breathed in 
couragd for myself, and hope foi; her, and went on: 

‘I, too, .have been very miserable: I, too, liave 
thought that liiywnisery was more tlian Jf could bear— 
tliitt it was unjustly visited upon me; and that tlin 
wjekedpess ft prompted witliin me was natural, 
inevitable—the human remonstrance against divine 
injury. Grace! I believed all this. 1 was as qjiscrable 
as you are now ; wicked feelings stirred within me as 
in*you; I felt an alien in the world—this poor world 
that people call so bad. Every beautiful thing I saw 
or heard, struck discord upon my heart which was so 
estranged ftota all beauty and all love. I was so far 
from God; that I taouglit His voice k#uW never reach 
me more. 1 rebelled, first, and then I despaired.’ 

‘Yeudes^ived. Yon might well despair!’she cried 
ini^tuously. ‘ What hope is there for us, unless we 
grow to in love with pain, and find in endurance 
that whioli others find, in sunshine ami fresh air? 
Ella, we may w;ell despair.’, 

'‘Nht ,ito hope, is to blaspheme tha living God* 
Grace! it “was that which was wrong with me; it is 


th.it wliich now nearly lyiddens you. I see it looking 
ou4 of your eyes; I lifeur it*in every tone of your 
voice. Grace! ii^this world, there is sorrow most snd 
-Jpain most keen—anguish nipst bitter; ^lUt misery— 
no creature need know misery till its Creator’s faqg is 
hidden f'r»m its blindcjl eyes, and it d.^ps t» doubt, to 
deny His mercy and His love. * 'fliere is ijo misery in 
the wide world Init that dread, unnatural ipraity. Oh, 
come from it—cast it off—and he again a ^ttle cliild 
at tli|> feet of your Father 1 ’ ^ 

And I ceased, for tlie tliick sobs Vould no loifger be 
pressed hack. Tears never came easily to me, as to 
most women, hut in a very passion—a storm that 
cxhiinsted even while it relieved. ^ 

For a long time, while it lasted, Grace never turned 
her licad, never moved; but at length, at lengtli tliere 
was a swift gesture, a sharp erj', and me little sister 
Imn.cr gl vit ni^ iioelc. Oh, the soft n..o of tears tliat 
fell llK-.' over her ^ ale face aiid^long trssses of brywn 
Iiair—the tender wo’rd.SjT whispered over her—the old 
pet namej I ^emeltlhe^(> to,^all lier by 1 And then, 
iiiilf-frightened at the listless way in wliich her head 
drooped on lier breast, and her cold arms clung round 
ni}' neck. I lifted her from tlie groimil, and fairly boro 
her into the liouse. * 


THE MOTE AND THE BEAM. 

• 

Not a few tales have been written, and not a few 
grave cliapters indited, oil the jirevailing folly of 
endoavoiiriiig to keep up the appearanec.holonging to 
a station to wliich we are not aetnally entitled. How 
many struggling T.itheis .and mothers of Englniid have 
j been depicted as being irretrievably ruined by ineaiiS of* 
the very etiorts they mndi“ to retain a certain position 
in tile social scale. Tins scuflle for a place not our 
[ o\i. tins striving to look better than we arc, must, of 1 
course, bo r» groat mistake. I'ivOryliody' abuses it, and 
wliat evei i tiody abuses must bo wrong. Tlie answer 
to tins .letriijs, we fear, tlio general hollowness of 
society. No man ii'ould give liiniself the trouble to i 
bolster liiiiifelf . p in a ftilbe position, unless be found 
bis account jn it. Hojvevcr loud tin; clamour may' be 
against him, be knows practically that the feelings of 
tile mob of moralists arcaill in liis favour. The love of 
seeming, if not iiilu rent in 8ur nature, is at least a very 
c tIv iicqui.sf'ioii. ■\Ye begin learning the lesson wb.en 
ve^ a cl.il'jren at school. Look into -iiiy ‘E.stalilishmcnt 
;» I'log lilies,’ ,r ‘ Aendeuiy fbi Young Genkicinoii,’ ■ 
and t 11 11 > bs jnyctiil niei'ubers receives tl^ 

most attcnlioii.^s it*the cM'verest or the kindest? 
Uiidouhteii.y iiotl l'lie>o are hut scjjondary lights in 
< oiiipariso*i V .i the girl who dressef ^e best and 
studies tlie m 't expensive nccynplishmcnta; or the one 
boy wliosc laib'r sends a enrriago andllvery-fejjvanf 
to fcteli bini Iioiiic aSthe vaeation. If, then, a (mrriage 
licips to win me lioiiiage, is it not likely I shall strive 
to ket ,• one?. A* - if I liulp to ruin myself by means 
of an aii.icle of luxury too expensive for my income, 
are you, who accorded mo a degree of respect, wtieii 
seated therein, which you wnuld ^av* denied me if 
trudging on foot, free from blame i . * ' 

Why did tlissrich attorney’s only daughter and heiress 
pass mq a few weeks since, as if unconscious 
pre*i nee, and this morning receive my homage in tlw 
uiqpt gracious manner ? I ,tlio same creature, no^ 
a whit improved, I solemnly believe, in mind or per- ■ 
syii. True; bat my appearance is changed. /Jhq first ■ 
time’ we met, my clothes were undeniahly shabby; but 
1 fortune has looked kindly upon me since thojf,' and my 


I 
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walking'drcss is now ns uneweptionabfe as her own. 
Now, this young lady ftay be of little account in Jier 
own individiiflity, but she is a fain specimen of the 
society by which I surrounded; and if society 
drivfis me-^for I atn not a strong-minded person—into 
running in luKlous debt to my bailor, I tak^ leave to 
throw the bl|me where it is due, and I laugh to scorn 
the moral exclamations against the pretender. 

llo i^hat boarding-school, let me ask you, tjould 
you send your daughters ? If you knew ^dme hard¬ 
working, well-educated young lady', skilful in tuition, 
who has, perhaps, more than one helpless relative 
deitenciing for bread on her success, would you intrust 
your children to lier care, in spite of the modest unpre¬ 
tending dwelling in t^hich her labours ^re carried onV 
No such thing; you would rather place Mary Anne or 
Saraii Jane at’ Topploto|i Hall, wWere only a limited 
number—a pretty large one^f^ough—is taken. You 
would wait patiently fof' a vacaney, and exhibit the 
•high-flown prospectus to your friends with no little 
pride; though j^pu profess to grumble at the extra¬ 
vagant terms to be paid for everythin!;, which, of course,, 
1 your daughter is to learn. You rejoice in speaking of 
the morning-concerts which the lady-principal gives, 
in order to dispJay the musical profleiency of the 
pupils of Toppleton Hall; where all the young ladies, 
regardless of difference in complexion, are dressed in 
one uniform Uvery of book-mu.slin and blue streamers. 
You choose your school by its high-fl(jwn appearances; 
and you feel that it adds something to your ow^i dignity 
•when you speak of Anna Mari.a’s pianoforte .solo, which 
gained such applaus^at the last concert at Toppleton; 
though it is likely enough you haie found a little 
pinching necessary in the domestic depart.oient, to 
enable you to meet the heavy educational axpensesyou 
have entailed on yourself. You have this consolation, 
however, that Mrs Jones and Mrs Smith will^probalily 
judge the total aipount of your income hy that item 
in your expenditure; and these moralists, oven if they 
fail to do so, will pay deference V> assijni])tion they 
condemn. 

What tradesman do you f afronise ? There is young 
Brown, the son of your old friend, who Ii^b just taken 
to himself a wife, and is as worthy, steady, and honest 
a fellow as you could meet in a long |uit!mer ’3 <lay. 
Do yofl: buy your tea and sugar at Itfs small place of 
lJusiness, and thereby gi^ youa old^riOTd’s son* such 
a lift as may be in your^ower aV bi» starting in life ? 
Not at all. Toft send your orders to ^e Grand 
Chinese an# Universal Anti-adulteration Tea-com- 
pany’SfclJetailJJepot, wlflfch occupies half a street, and 
is a %urio«.ity of plate-glass and gilding. If 3 'ou went 
to Brown’s, the chances ere strtnig that liis young 
wife would help to pack up your parcels, for she is 
not yet above helping in the shop, and that he himself 
^rould carry them home in the evening; while the 
company hav^ a tribe of shopmen and porters for 
thesp purposes, and a polished vehicle 

drawn by a high-stepping horse. Browi^ however, 
knows his articles are as good as the\|^, and perhaps 
b^ter, and hopes he may be able to go on for a time 
•dn the jl^; shop without alteration. But it won’t* do. 
The^al^itSiiJists flock to the Companj', and the yo«ng 
desperation be^ns to dash, .flinging out a 
s^tod new front and hiring shopmen to bring bunyness, 
pilpt to administer it. What his success may be, we 
toalSJot tell. If he sucOfeeds in rivalling the Company, 


be tafres Wivay enough of tijeir business, not to enrich 
fllmself, for that is impossible with his new expenses, 
but to keep both poor in the midst of all their splen¬ 
dour ; if otherwise, you may boon read his fate in the 
small "mrint of the news|(apers, headed ‘Bankrupts,’ 
and hear the moralists sighing over it—So much for 
pretension! 

Tlien look at the learned professions—physic, for 
instance^ Young White is as clever and steady a 
young fiian as ever breathed; he has worked early 
and late, studied till his cj'os grow dim, and watched 
iflght and day in order to become thoroughly vp 
'both in the theoretical and practical parts of his 
profession. In giving him the means of doing so 
much, his friends have done all in their power; and 
now. .having got thus far, ho must shift for himself. 
Htlverspoon and he passed the Itoj'al College of Sur¬ 
geons at the same time; hut Silverspoon had been 
twice plucked, and only got through at thc.third trial 
by dint of infinite coaching. White lives in loilgings, 
and visits liis few patients on foot. Silverspoon has 
quite an extensive establishment, and (lashes about in 
the liglitest of surgeon’s gigs, with the smartest of 
tigers hy his side, and tlie bright-plated harness with 
whic'li his ’glossj- horse is caparisoned sparkling in the 
sunshme. At first, Ije (Irovc a great many miles to see 
nobody, and was exceedingly persevering in his atten¬ 
tions to that eccentric gentleman, who has so much to i 
answer for: but it was not for long. We are all ready 
enough to add -our mite of business when a man has, 
or seems ,to have, already plenty to do; and Silver- 
spoon is now quitif a fashionable doctor. He feels 
a half-pitying eonteinpt for White, w'ho, poor fellow, 
knows so much, but makes no use of his knowledge, 
which ^003 not enable Itijn to see that unless he 
appears to have alreadj- more practice than he can 
attend to, he will get no employment at all. This 
poor j-onng man will grow' into a poor old man; and 
the moralists will say: ‘ A respectable practitioner 
that, verj’,’ and pass bj’ on the other side. 

It would be easy to multiply illustrations of the 
kind—the difficulty would bo to find a single eifi ;ep- 
tion in the whole life of society. We have ftistancST 
busin(*ss and professional matters, but in our everyday 
social intercourso the same feeling and the same action 
prevail, and the same strain of sneering or indignant 
morality is indulged in. It is always the individual 
who is to blame, the many, never: we call upon the 
f(|Tncr,t;ither in ridicifle or reproach, to take the mote 
from Ills eye—forgetting the beam in our own. This 
is perhaps a characteristic of the world we liye in, but 
it is more cspcciallj' igi of the present time. We are 
all reformersi we all throw ourselves upon some par¬ 
ticular folly or evil, and combat it a l^oulrance: but we 
all press outwards, regarding ourselves as exceptions to 
the rule of mankind. We confess we are not hearty— 
that is the writer as an individual—in the cause of 
what is dialled Total Abstinence, and the reason is that 
it goes to a wild extreme wliich almost necessitate a 
reaction; but the general principle’ it adopts of aejf- 
reform is admirable, and we heartily wish it were 
applied to more social evils than one. The abstaider 
at least does not encoutage the practice he oondemna, 
and does not praise the merit he sees, Waning by 
himself on the other side. 

After all, is pretension'quite an unmitsed evil? Is 
it not well for ^ople that they strain after lometltittg 
a little better than what lies easily within their reach? 
Is not this ambition part of that system of activiiy <» 
which the whole social world ie constituted?' Is it 
fnot connected 'with that regard tO decencysrwhli^i.to 
lack is to lack nearly all soEd virtue? In these queries 
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there is matter for much, furtlier discuasidh; Uht it 
doea not exactly belong to our present theme, and wl 
therefore leave it to the consideration of our readers. * 

L_--- 

THERE’S A\SNAKR,IN THE GR/SS! 
Wb are now entering aipon the time of the year for 
solitary walks— solus cum sola; for picnics on the 
grass, when the denizens of murky towps forsake 
their vulgar haunts for nature^ clrawiug-roojn; and 
I for family-parties, in which mamma and papaebecome 
suddenly sensible of the bird - like music of their 
children’s voices sounding among the trees. Tbf 
earth invites us to what old Herbert, in a line burst of^ 
poetry, calls her bridal with the sky; dressed in her 
fairest and brightest, and in her coronal of virgin 
flowers, she takes the winds of June with teauty; and 
spreads a caTjjet for her guests ii thousand times jicber 
and softer than any wonder of the loom, and bestrewm 
with real buds and wreaths instead of mock ones. 
Can there be any drawback on the happiness of suifli 
a scene ? ‘'There is—there's a snake in tbe grass. 

And twm—three—half-a-dozen—a score—and many 
more snakes; and they are all the mole dead'v from 
w'caring the appearance of iimoeent flowers, “riie most 
hoautiful, the most poetical of tl^ natural flowers arc 
usually the most poisonous. When you hear the tune¬ 
ful praises of the small celandine, the whiti.* aiumone, 
the golden butter-cup, the j^-aceful narcissus, tlie 
fragrant lily, the wild hyacinth ^ir harchell—look if 
you think lit, hut taste not il you would live. A little 
book is now before us. contain bg a brief popular 
description of the Biitisli poisfti.nu plants, the details 
of which are rjuite appalling; and the victims, one is 
surprised to And, are frequently aduUs r,v well as 
children.* Mr .Tobiison is eiitilliM to the thanks of 
the whole commlinity. but more espec dly of parents: 
and the volume fortunately is geiieraliv accessible in 
point of size, and genn^i.’.ly 'titclligible frsn. the 
absence of all but the absolutely necessary scientific 
terms. The general reader will^'asily learn the names 
of the parts composing a flower—more ea;.dy, as our 
author remarks, than the figures of a qi 'ibpie—and 
he will then be in smooth water. 

‘ A flower, in its most perfect form, consists of four 
or flVe series o. .iris. EMornally, the coii/r or llower- 
efup, usifclly of a jrcen hue, as the little lea ’ s at the 
back of a rose—or the cup that contains the blossom 
of a primrose, the pieces composing it are called se/xils. 
Within the calyx is the corolla or blossom, generally 
the coloured and most conspicuous portion of the 
flower, the pieces forming which are called petals. 
Within the corolla are the .stasnens, threads,•bearii^ 
coloured tips called anthers; the stamens vary in 
number from one to many, and they are cither free, 
or united to the calyx, corolliv or some other part. 
In the centre the flower is the pistil^oT pistils, the 
lower part of which b, ihe ovarp, becoming afterwards 
the fruit or seed-vessel. Upon the arrangement, 
numbers, and other oircumstaiiees attaching to these 
organs, the distinctive characters of plants and their 
associations are chiefly consjructed. The cnlyx and 
corolla are sometimes wanting, the flower consisting 
of^stamens and pistils only, and occasionally these 
two latter occur apart from each other or in separate 
flwvers, which flowers are then said to be unisexual. 
Although varying in appearance in difl'ereat plants, a 
very little practice enables a person’ to recognise the 
parts of 'a flower under ail the changes to which they 
are liable. In a few instances, another series of parts 
is’found, in a flower, occupying a place between th^ 
j CtAolk and the stamens, and partaking of the ch..Tacter 

‘ * jBrttUh PoisoHom Plants. By bliarles Johnson, hotanicsl 
leotaray at jOuy’s Hospital. With twenty-oight coloured Pistes- 
lrsnsferr«l“'hroini JSi^fltsh Sotmy. London t J. E. Sowetby. 


of one or other of thoss- organs; such is the cup in 
th(^ middle of the flowerof a rfkrcissus—such are the 
rays in a passion-^ower.’ 

TTlie common monkshood, w’Uh which children are so 
much amused as they move tlie dowl up an^ down, is 
one of theamost deiidly»of those snakes i® the grass. 

‘ Every part of this plant is'a.powerfullpoisoii, and 
its action is often too rapid to admit of fhe WFectual 
administration of remedies. The young Ic^ives have 
been ^istaken for parsley, the root on several occasipns 
for liorse-i^disll: the flavour of them both is totally 
unlike that of the vegetables for which f.liey have 
been substituted; but this circunistaiiee is eillicr not 
attended to at the time, or regarded as too triv^l to 
excite more than a passing remark. The root of the 
uiunksliood has an earthy smell, and is bitter to the 
taste, without any very remarkable puugeney at first, 
but 300 pnafuces a slight tingling and a burning 
sensatioii, attended ^ rith a ki^d,of numbness and <jpu- 
traction of the skin the tongue and roof of the I 
mouth: Tje priekiiig ^r*tii-i^ling soon extends over 
tlie body, and a feeliijgof eoiistrietion about the throat, 
occasionally amounting almost to strangling, induces 
the patient to'frequeiitly grasp it wilh»the hand. The 
isymptoms may vary according to age, constitution, 
and other eireumstanees, but headache, confused vision, 
restlessness, eoiivulsive clenching of the hands and 
jaw, vomiting and dnirrliffia, attended^with severe pain 
in the abdomen, are the most p’romiiieut and ordinary. 
The time of dc'iili varies from one to eight hours 
after the poison lia.s been swallowed, and hopes may 
be entertaiiieil of the patient’s recovery* if the fatal 
termination does jiot ensue witliin that jieriod.’ 

'J’lie dftsdly nightsliude is a name terrifying enough 
to serve as .a warning; but the account of it is wdrths 
quoting. 

‘Its Altai effect seems to liave tieen Ion;' known, for 
there is strong reason for believing this to have been 
the poisonous plant wbieli oi'casioned such disastrous 
consequeiie to the Koiiian troops under Mark Antony, 
ill their o treat from the Ihirthians. J’liitarcli, in 
relating rl.is misadventure, says: *''Those who sought 
for herbs obtained few that they w^rc accustomed to 
eat, and in ta. ...ig unknown plants they found one 
that caused ii.sa.nity and death. He that had eaten 
thereof iuim'^dintely l?ist all memory and knowledge, 
lint Ill the same time tv^iuld busy liiniself in turning 
and niovmg eve. stone Iia met with, as if he were 
engaged in very important jmrsuit. The camp 

V us fillel ivit ' unhappy men, bending to the ground, 

’ ‘4 iggin,; uu and removing stoiios, till at last they 
'*v ...irri- ' tmji} I b.hous vomit'" i" when w«ie, the 
only roini j, ftv^ - at hand, 'i lie Scotch, undey 
Macbeth, are 80 ®*to have nfoigled the juiue of bclia- 
doiina with . le broaft which they supnlied to the army 
of Sweno *'16 'tie during a truce, anti by eating which 
the invaders breame stupifled, and werelnurdered at 
leisure while i. that state by*their treaaheroussenter- 
tainers. No leas than 150 soldiers suflerci froA its 
effeets near Hresden’some time back.’ 

A kindred plant, the henbane, is sometimes mistaken 
for pai nips, f 

‘ A S’. 11 more remarkable instance of such an error 
is recorded by T)f Houlton, in which the roots were 
oaten by the inmates of a.monarfleiy for supper, 
probably in place of the same esculent vegetable. . All 
who had partaken of them were more or less aATccted 
during the nijfft and following day. "With some, the 
actions iinluocd were rather iudicrous. One tnofk 
got* .ip al midnight and tolled the bell for matinSj: 
while- of those who obeyed the summons, some coul * 
not read, others repeated What was not in their 
breviaries, apd* many were 'foized with the strao^st 
hkllucinationa.* 

• On turning to the little book itself, wMch^iwe hope 
many t>f our rfeaders will do, they will find a nuijority 
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of tliose wild-flowers that haie been celebrated bj* the mail^coaefies have passed .away to that bourn from 
poets taking higli rank, araoitg the snakes; and tjiey tvhich no four-horse mail-coaches return. But if 
will be able to warn their children^ against a tribe of fxjur-horse mail-coaches have succumbed to the iron 
glossy luseio'us-looklng,berries whose annual victiftis locomotive, they may in sdme respects be said to 
we,fear ^re numerous. In the meantime, having live again in their nuinerf,)us progeny—the mail-gigs, 
mentioned the_,^ubject at all, it ,will bo proppr to give Mail-gifts yet flourish; Tind long may they do so, 
here Mr Jhlinson’s ^Ifrectioiis for treatment in the <‘arrying joy and gladness to'^tvery little village and 
absonce*Df pjmfessional aid. Iiamlet in the kingdom, treading paths and winding 

‘ It is aij unfortunate cireumstiincc tliat, in most acci 


hamlet in the kingdom, treading paths and winding 
roads tliat no four-liorse mail-coach would ever conde- 


dcij/al instances of vegetable poisoning, the quantity scend te traverse, or tfailvi-ay-train vouelisafo to visit, 
taken‘into the 8^oma^•h is considcrablef ana this Hurrjhf tlien, for tlic raail-gig! tlie dashing, splash-. 
especiallj' where the article lias been substituted for ing, noisy, sometimes orazj', mail-gig; with its guard 
food or its ordinary accompaniments; .and that it is. jv.id driver—both in mie--perchcd so jauntily up in 
at tljp same time, less open to the administration of nliis little seat, and its Bosinantc and Begasus—also 
antidotes than most mineral snhstaiices, whose danger- both in one—dashing like mad over its ten miles 
ous qualities mny often be neutralised, or even alto- an lionr including stoppages. Give me tlio mail-gig 
gether removed I> 3 ' eliemieal means. ITyder all circuin- for a twenty-flve miles of night-journey througli a 
Stances, an emetic should be given, where the patient quietecoiintry, with a road entirely to one's self, and 
is capable of* swallojvipg, or vetniting excited by tflilt'here and there a village to call to one’s reeolleetion 
tickling the inside of tlie tliroaf or back of the mouth the fact that we still journey througli tlig scenes of 
witli afeatlicr—where n^otlfcr*emetic is at^hand, two human life! Give me tlie mail-gig, with i^snug nine 
or three tea-spoonfuls of mixed mqstard, stirred in half inches of sefri, lieside a driver who not only knows 
a pint of warm water, will generally answer the everi' inch of the road, but is redolent of tlic incidents 
purpose. Wlici^'tlie poisonous matter irsidf occasions of mail-^ig journcyism and of miiil-gigiana, and I 
vomiting, it should be encouraged to the utmost by* desire no greater treat in life! 

frequent droughts of w.arm water, or, as .soon as it can But softlj'! I thinjr I see. Tier Majestj-’s iiostmaster- 
be prepared, of thin gruel or barley-water ; and wlioti general prhdiing up his official ears, and grumbling 
the sickness eeasgs, after the diacliarge of tlie poison bv fortli: ‘ llii! lia ! How 'g this? Travelling b^' ttic mail- 
this means, a eup or two of strong cofl'ce or of black tea gig! I ’ll eaucel tlie,driver’s contract, and fine liitii into 
will be beneficial. Where the poison is of the narcotic the bargain.’ Good reader, keep it quiet: there is a 
class, the stupefaction and tendency to sleep wliiidi it theorj' iiromulgated^ at liead-quarters that mail-gigs 
occasions sliOUld bo cliecked by hurrying tli(> patients carry no passengers* and that any eontractor who, iu 
about, pouring cold water upon tlieiliead, and using addition to carrying the mails, should carry males 
every means of excitement possible; as oiliwwise the or females of another sort, will surely have the bags 
svonliting necessary* to its removal may not l;c induced, taken from him, and have the sack inste.ud. I say 
in consequence of the-insensibility of the stomach. that this is a /Atory merely*, beeauscfin pructi'cc—but 

When some ^ime has elapsed after swallowing the no matter, judge for yourself, 
poison, before suspicion arises, and pain and other Once upon a time, business found me late in the cvui- 
syniptoms indicate that it has reached ^lie bowels, • ing—a*d.ark Kovember evening—in the little city of 
injections of warm w*ater, soap and water, or tliin i Springe, down in tlie ijest. Now, tlie city of Springs, 
gruel witli a little salt, may he employed safely, and | ns many may know, is situated some twenty-four miles 
especially when vomiting has not occurred to the from tlie city of Pumps. Ppon the pence and quietness 
desired extent, ivnd a diffleiilly of swallowing—a of the former, no presuming railway liad as yet ven- 
frequent effect of narcotic-iTrit.ant poisoning—prevents | tnred to inlrnik ; and if, therefore, upon any* sudden 
the repetition of the means of ^.nducing ^t. The in- j cinergency tliere should exist a necessity for getting 
capability* of swallowing is generally, however, rather | from tiience to tlio aforesaid cityof ^umps, pojt-Iioraia^ 
spasmodic than continuous, *'nd advantage innst be J aii.l a po.st-cliaisc arc still the legitimate means of 
taken of the intervals dtHing wliicli tlie eonvulsivc | transit. liius then, I repeat, once upon a time being 
action is suspended to administer the enientc.’ i so located, news arrived which induced me to tliiiik 

' We take the opportunity of mentioning tliat the i it desirable tliat early* next day I should jiresent 
same author has recently* brought elegant I myself in London. By getting to the city of Pumps, 

volume?on the Hritisli ferns, which jsill he of great; 1 could easily run up by the rail; but lo-gct there 
[ interest to botanists and «ama(eur«t allSiough (tf too ; wiith thi! lussistancc of post, I should have incurred 


exelusively scientific a Iharaeter fo^.notice in those an expense of some four pounds. Whilst pondcriug 
I pages.'^ , ‘ * the matter in my mind, a friendly suggestion was made 

I ___ _* _to me by the boots, tfiat as he had a brother-in-law 

' ' wlio drove tla* mail-gig between tliese two places, wlio 

A* IN %IER M A J E S T Y’S would bo shortly starting, I could, for a small considera- 

* « MAIL-GIGL a lift, and so get to Pumps in time for the 

_ . , , - ^ ^, night-mail to London. The idea being exactly in 

To travel by* a four-horse mail-coach from the west of accordance with iiiy own feelings, I agreeil to bo taken 
England to London, and in due time baj;k again from ^ outsitlc the town in half an hour. 

London to the west of England, were events to which, appointed, I found myself on the turn- 

in n>y youthful days, I looked forw'ftrd with the most pSicc.road^ patiently waiting to be overtaken by niy 
pleasurable anxi«y. lo be seated at the top of such royal conveyance. I liad not to w*ait long, for exactly 
a wnage, with the royal arms painted on eitlicr panel, the cathedral clock struck nine, I beard the bl^t 
with a guam behind wd a driver before ^‘lothed in ^f the driver’s horn as he drove tlirough the arcliway. 
their tegallivery-to behold four spacing, spirited of the cathedralVeen. ' 

fe "u*ni? f ‘Good-night, sir. Jump up alongside hefe.'.Gotid 

■5 ”” stoppage ni^tmg with the nfost r«tdy time, but none to spare. Dark nighCbut It won’t rain.’ 

f T • Bofore he had concluded these felv sentences, f yes 

ad one s self an erfalted and a superior being. his side. Now, eighteen' inches of seat, divided , by 
days, a lasl are lor ever gone; four-horse two, give just nitle inches to eac1[i;bht I have ito hesi- 

V.,* of ersirt »Uu»tr»tv,I by JoJm E. Soweriiy. ^ ‘hat, Wither ^ 

’nptlons, SMionvmft, by Churic* Johunom EsL politeness pr not, I 

J. K. satferby. 1853. ^ least twelve of the nfdteiald eipfhtwiillicnes, hor would 
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any persuasion of mine imluuo my comp’anion to^take W'- jiad proceeded at a llyin^ ])ac:c cloxvn a iiiilo of 
Ills proper slmrc; and lioV he contrived to sit and almost perpendicular liii—‘liii* it been your fate to 


drive, has always to me been a perfect mystery. • melt with any i'’ 

Now, travelling over ,the road from the city of A few,’he repWcd. ‘ llroke my leg afld three ribs 
Springs to the city of Pmrps' was not quite like* a turning that corner yonder; ea,*ie against a coal-cart 
perpetual going up one sidijof a house and d»wn the in tlic middle of tlie road, killed tlie lior.sc o4 the spot, 
other, but it put one y*ry mucli in mind of it, tlie was laid tip for six'mJinllia. 'Jflirec niolitUs buck, ran 
way consisting of about twenty miles of almost per- over a donlccy asleep, broke my collar-bine and put 
pendicular hili, relieved by some live miles of rather out my right shoulder. Have been spilt *eii times in 
easier gradients. But wliat werij hills to our Pegasus: four years, but not often very nincli hurt* for, as I 
Absolutely nothing. On we went, indiffereilt alike alwa^ expect a spill, I prep.are'for it accortlingly. 
to ups and downs; the journey must be dofle in Impo.ssible to go the pace over sucli a road mid not 
tlie time allotted; and if walking and trotting wouhj be often spilt.’ 

not do it, why, cantering must. ‘But,’ I observed, feeling somewhat uneasy at these 

‘Why, tills is a tremendous pace!’ quotli I, after a reminiscences, ‘do you not fear a fatal tcrmhfatioq 
perfect fliglit of a mile or so down a road which a from one of tliese accidents ? ’ 

novice might fairly have imagined was the liigli road ‘I liavc not niiicli fear ab. rJ, it; 1 tajic th accident 
to a nameless place. ^ as it co’iics,’ sit'd lie. ‘ A spill et'ery ...v. and then is 

‘ Bather fast,’lie returned; ‘but if I am to get ovejr do«ii u, m the ca Is, and it’s no usa being afraid, 
twenty-live miles in two hours and a half, and take tlie We kill two horses tc^ brealcnig a leg once. .Cast 
stoppages out of it, why, there it is! Half-past cicveti j Monday viek, 1 got mi aiwhward throw. We were 
to tlie niiimto is iny time at Pumps; and* wet or dry, | rattling di^n two-mile liill,\nd were just crossing 
frost or snow, it must be done.’ | tlie budge at the hotfoni, when the mare shies at soiiie- 

‘ What! ’ I exclaimed—‘ that p<aoc at all scasi iis’ , thing : hang v.e come against the milqptonc; over I go 

‘.lust so,’ ho replied. ‘Tliat's tlie coiitsnct; and jjnto the river below, with no other injury than a fiAv 
you may as well sing psalms to a dead horse as try scratches ; the mare, however, was killed dead upon 


to alter it. The office will liavtF it, and contr.actors ! 
will hp found to do it.’ • 

‘ But accidents,’ said I—• liow'Sibout accidents? Tliey 
must he constantly occurring.’ • 

‘And so they are,’ he continued—‘horse;' killed, 
drivers nusimed, and gigs smasl ad.—May 1 trouble 


the spot. 'I’liere was twenty pound gone slap. I 
could have afforded to have hrokeii iiiy arm for half 
the money. Poor IJill Whippey, lu*we\er, who was 
driving for me a while ago, met willi a very unlucky 
chance. Bill, who kept tlie “ Hainh and l.ion ” hard 
by, used to take a turn now and then in a friendly 


the village. This is Wooden Mallet, x have to stop would da^li on 


i niii.seil 
at a spa 


anking pace, blowing liis horn 


.nt the office for a few minutes; and if you Jtake that | all the w'liilo for a mile or more hcl'ore he canits to, 
path, you will got to the other side of the village by i lii.s own door, ami then he would suddenly pull up. 


a short-cut, and'I will pick you up ly the time you 
get there.’ 

With tlihs he drew up, aie, I n'ighted; and fo'#^t> ing 


Poor Bill did this oiiee too often. ’Jt was a dark night; 
and when he was at full sjieod, and within twenty 
^.irc. of his door, bang eaiiic the gig agaimsl the wheel 


his directions, soon found inysell on the further side of | of .a wagon ••down went tlie horse, up in the air went 
Wooden Mallet, in moody spee*lalion as to whether j poor Bill; ■ nd presoiitl) he was discovered lying across 
or not iny night's experience of the niail-gig was to j the top o. his own sign-jiost, with no more life in him 
bo signalised by any of tlie unpleasant nc duiits to | tlian a sack of oats ’ 


wiilch my companion had lately referred. A I'ew 
tninutos, and I was again sealed as before. 

‘ A light mail ■‘o night, sir—always so of a Moiid.iy. 
Hometiinss very huAvy—often a ton-weight.’ 


‘Whatl’ I observed—‘a ton-weight of ictt.’-s from i concluded 


x\ftcr this ic on we ptoceodeil ’on our way, my j 
conipanioii rec iiutiiig many adventures which, whilst 
they intcrcstfd my cuffosity, in no way assured me of 
tlv safety of this mode of travelling. He had just 


Springs'? ’ 

‘Not from Springs alone,’ said lie, ‘but from thirty 
miles round. Heavy bankers' books, lawyers’ deeds, 
besides lieaps of newspapers. See the gig with tlie 


’dote of*a curious miseliancc, in 


which he wi^-i tiie hero, when, .suddenly clicekiug his 
li rsc, he cxci.iimed: •Hullo! wlial’s that?’ 'ITIB 
'v'ca in of this was a peculiar hock to the gig, 
a yam. . hj-a III .ikaljJe souii I, or rather succes¬ 

sion q‘ SOI .dsjrcei ; fruig us. * 


down-mail of a Saturday nigh*—half the si«o of ^ sion q< soi ,dsjr?ei ; fruig us. * ^ 

liaystalk—bags etrappod oil all round!’ ‘Why, I’il be^aiigJH,' saiii my companion, ‘if the 

‘Indeed!’ I exclaimed; ‘and with only yourself— tiro of the " wliX-ol lin’t gone.’ 
and you occupied in driving—to jvrotect it all 1 ’ And, tr-«' e 'ugh, it was so. The frou band of the 

‘Nothing more.' said he, ‘except this brgee of pistols, wheel was reelmg down tlie road behind u.-^omo dozen 
But, Lord bless,jwu, s'r! nobody now-a-days thinks of yards away. • * • 

attacking the mail—certain to be detected. There’s j ‘ Well,’ observed the driver, ‘ this is a preejpus n*es8. 
plenty of letter-stealing, to be sure, in its way ; but i How .ire we to get»ou uo^ ? The wiioel itself •will 
then it’s of another‘sort. No one can ealeulate the be all to pieces presently. However, iliere’s no help 


all ill sovereign's, besides forty thousand in Bank of togetlicr for a few minutes.’ ^ # ■* • 

Eiteland notes; and all along the road it was pretty Ilaving recovered the tiro, and thrown It over,the. 
■wffl known ihkt I was bringing the* needful to stop hedge, we |igain seated ourselves in the gig, monien- 


tlte run. Why, if I had the iiatioasl debt in tlie tarily expeetii^ premonitory symptoms of a break- 
bi^g, it would be just as safe as at present, and down. Howev#, without further accident, we presentl|r 


bi^g, it would be just as safe as at present, and down. Howev#, without further acei 
thdtd’s prdcjfflUS little chance of tliat ever being lost.’ arri’*cd at flic Blue I’ost. 

ileartliy conourtilig in my friend’s last remark, I, A blast from the horn sootkhrougl 
resitmed mvself to mr own ailont contemplation until side? I 


iit the ostler to ohr 


'wd reached the inn W'Kcro we dhanged our horse. 


‘ Sam,’ said »jr companion^ ‘ I want your master’s 


nioment** friendly chat with the landladpr over, and trap., I’ve had a break-down. The tire of'fhe off- 
a glass of ale despatched, wo resumed our journey. Lwhcel is gone, and I must leave the g% herg go 
speaking of accidents,'1 remarked, when ' on with fometlting else.’ 
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‘ Master’s just gone to bed,’ saiJ Swn? ‘ but I ’ll :(etch 
him down in' a minute j ( 

Presently the landlord himself appeared in full Bed¬ 
room costunA-; whereupon my companion again staked 
bis case, adding thaii}^ must get the bags to Pumps 
without a,Vnoraent’s loss of time. 


‘ I shan’t let the trap go out to-night.’ 

'’No'W, no nonsfliise, Brown,’ said my /!omptnion. 

‘ The mail must he carried on; and,’ he coritinued, 
assuming a dignity and an importance called fortli by 
tlie occasion, ‘I demand the use of your trap in the 
.Quedh’s name 1 ’ ' 

‘ Queen’s name or no Queen’s name, you don’t have 
my trap to-niglit,’ said the landlord. 

‘ Don’t be a fool. Brown. If 1 choole, T can break 
open the coach-house and take it. (rThe Queen’s serviec 
belhre anything; so odtVith the tr.ap.’ 

‘What I’ve said, I’v^^aidjVcplied Mr Brown, with 
obvious determination m his manner; ‘ arlfi you don't 
have niy tr.ap to knock to pieces fo-niglit.’ 

‘Very well, Jlrown,’ continued my companion, ‘I 
lf.ivc demanded your trap in tlie Queen's mime on tlii^ 
Queen’s service, and you refuse. Yen will hear of this 
again to your cost. Now, sir,’ addres-sing me, ‘ we 
must push on as well as w’c can. Jump up.’ 

I was on the 'point of suggesting that, as T felt no 
overruling interest in the immediate despatch of the 
mail, but certainly did in the safety of my neck, 

I would decline the further pursuit of my journeys that j 
night, and would instead thereof ^partake of sucli j 
accommodation as tlie Blue Post would afford. I was | 
restrained, liowever, in my purpose by the double 
motive of not wishing to appear craven in tlie eyes 
of my companion, ol to promote tlie advant.age of tlie 
unaccommodating landlord. So I responded to tlie 
invitation, and was again seated in the damaged 
conveyance. * 

‘ Wc must get to Dumherton as well as we can; 
it’s only two miles and a half further on ; and there 1 
know 1 can borrow Bill Keeling’s tilted c.irt.* Hold on, 
.sir, by the splash-board. If the wheel comes to pieces, 

I shall go out first, and ymu will liave an easy' fall.’ 

‘But,’ I ventured to remark, ‘ luid ;W.'. not better 
get out ourselves, and walk tlie horse?’ 

‘Not at all,’ said he. ‘ ^’Irkcep to my tiiiio if I can 
—always make that a rule. Don't la ^ihirmed, sir. 
h’the wheel holds together, it’s all right; and if it 
don’t—why, perhaps it won’t much matterj,’ 

Tlioj'gh not perfectly agreeing with this reasoning, 

I nevertheless atiqiiiesceil^in it and'lj'ld my .peace, 
keeping my senses upoiifrlie strtitclilbr tlie first indica¬ 
tion of the coming sinasli wliicli, f need hanlly observe, 

1 momentarily •expected. On wc went, 
our old pa®', flying down the mile and a lialf of liill 
whiclv founc]| DumberAjn at its foot with lightning 
spe*il, Veatliing with one and the same breatli 
aiialhemas on tlie wheelwj-iglit ftr his carelessness in 
fixing on the tire, and blessings for his skill in putting 
the wheel together. * , 

‘Here, then, we are, sir,’ said my companion with 
obvious exultation, ‘ safe at DumUerton. Ildllo, Bill, 
there! come tjuix’ 

. ipill Keeling was’ soon upon the spot, and no sooner 
heard mr case than he set about supplying our want. 
To bring out his tilted cart, to put‘Pegasus into it, 
«td ttlSter the maiUbags, was tlfe work of an 
in^tiltlt. * • 

*Thank’ee, Bill; goodnight. Now, sir, we are all, 
■ii^glit. It’s only four miles to Pumps, and I’ll be! ten 
to one I’m not ten minates after ray time.’ 

On we dashed at a pace at which no tilted caat ever 
, '^illeil before. On and on'we rushed, striking witliaf 
astonishment all whom we passed us we { 


neaij^d the efty. At last we fgirly entered the town. 
Over the stones we rattled.’ 

• ‘ There ’a tlie office, sir. May I trouble you to get 
down here ? ’ . 

* By all means, ray frier 1; and thank you for your 
drive i^d company. , Be^ood enough to accept this.’ 

‘ Many thanks, sir. We 'aitk.only four minutes and a 
half beliind time. Good-night, sir.’ 

‘ Good-niglit,' I returned; and abandoning all inten¬ 
tion of proceeding on niy journey to London that night, 

I turn/l into tlie first inn I could find, and in the 
arms'of Morplicus soon forgot tlie perils I had escaped 
jn my first journey' in Her Majesty’s Mail-gig. 

THE SALAD-MAKER. 

Jb.in Jacques Rousseau in his Uwi/e insi-sts that 
every child sliould be taught a handicraft, in order 
that, on reaching man’s estate, he may have some 
refuge in the liour of need, and be able to earn his 
bread by the sweat of liis brow. And in this age of 
social clianggs and political revolutions, ■is there a 
single racrchaiit, nobleman, or even prince, who can 
consider himself beyond the vicissitudes of fortune ? 
Tliere art but too many proofi of the contrary. During 
tlic last sixty y'cars, tlio hospitable shores of England 
liavc received nien*who once occupied the liigliest 
positions, • and were afterwards reduced almost to 
starvation. If tliesc iiflmsters, statesmen, landowners, 
officers, authors, frofossors — if these functionaries, 
whether of moiiarcliies or republics, had, besides tlieir 
literary accomplisliineiits, known a profession, so many j 
of them would not have spent the days of exile in 
idleness and solitude—so many' would not have lost 
their mofiil courage, and with it tlie esteem of the 
world. Man is destined, by God and nature, to 
work; his destiny, and consequently'his value, is lost 
by inactivity. 

Would the late King Ixuiis-Philippe have been able 
to obtain tlie liigli rcnowdi which liis noble conduct 
won for him during iiib protracted exile—would lie have 
been able to work as a teacher and a matliematician, 
if Madame de Gcnlis hiul not given him the manly 
education recommended by the philosopher of Geneva? 
Indeed, that prince siiamed many a nobleman, many a 
fashionable youth, nay, many a stern republican,* who. 
niailc appeals to foreign support rallier than tarn their*! 
bread by their own exertions. When Peter the Great, 
after Iniviiig constructed a boat himself, said to his 
beloved Ciilliorine: ‘ Behold 1 if I were not a czar, I 
could have kept thee as a carpenter,’ he was gr6a*er 
than even on the day of Pultowa. 

How* necessary it ais that other things should be 
taught in life besides literature and book-learning, 
has been superabundantly proved in our own time 
by the scenes in thf Australian gold-fields and the 
disasters in ^the Crinioa. ‘ Knowledge is power,’ has 
become a proverbial expression in ®rgland; and the 
Germans pretend that labour has a golden base. It is 
not necessary that this knowledge and this work be of 
an intrinsically important charadter: the smallest and 
most t(iAing talent niayr turn out to be of value. In 
order to prove this, we will relate the following 
authentic anecdote of what happened, sixty years^go, 
in England, to an exiled French noble.' 

Certainly the French nobility were riever conspiijUpas 
in history for t’heir morality or soundness of judg¬ 
ment. Their ftrvolity is known to a proverb, and their 
ridiculous presumption contributed more, perhaps, than 
anything else, to the blood-stained French ReyolutJiCfn. 
The jffliiyrcs whom the Reign of Terror scattered over 
tlie whole of Europe, did not do mneh towards redeem¬ 
ing the character of their order. But thelfe were also 
among them many worthy individuals, who desired a 
position better than that of a fashionable beggar, imd of 
those, one of the most distinguislied #itjS M. d’AibSgnaC.' 
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Ee had lost his all, fortune and family, in the political 
deluge—and saved nothin'g but his rather handsomS 
person. His circumstances were therefore very dis¬ 
tressing, and he lived inJ!iOndon on a trifling pension 
allowed him by the Englisltfgovernment. , • 

One day, D’Albignac dining in one^of the 
principal taverns of tly/west end. He had always 
retained a taste for fashionable eating-houses, altliough 
his scanty means allowed him but a single disli. 
Nevertlieless, he was very well satisfied with his fare, 
and, although still young himself, did not envjl the lot 
of five or six youths who were, dining near Iflm in 
a much more luxurious manner. Wlieii golden slierry 
and sparkling champagne had raised their spirits, the 
young gentlemen grew a little impertinent, and at last' 
one of them addressed the Frenchman: 

‘Sir,’ said he, ‘we have always heard that your 
countrymen arc famous for making both philosopiiical 
systems and salads. We should be happy to try 
least one of these much-boasted aecomphshments, and 
therefore politely request you to have the goodness to 
prepare a salad for us.’ ^ 

li’Albignac hesitated for a moment, and was on tlie 
point of resenting what ho considered an ofleneo; but 
bis good-humour prevailed, and lie resolvwu, as lie ^ 
was not well versed in metaphysical dibcussions, to ' 
save Ids country’s honour by niAing a capital salad. 
He asked, therefore, for vinegar, oil, salt, pepper, and 
mustard, and prepared the ftwourite dish of Frencli 
gastronomes in such a way tl>ttt even the young 
Englishmen declared themselves Inglily satisfied. Tliey 
were nmcl' pleased with the fore {uer’s condescension, 
and had a long conversation v itli i..ni, at tlie end of 
which tliey asked for his address. 

'J'hu lively' youths, some of whom belonged to tlie 
class of nobility, spoke in the higl.^st circles of tlicir 
adventure, and''suddenly, a week or two afterwarils, 
H’Albignac received a note inviting iim to come to 
one of the best liouscs in (’rosvenor Square, t, .niike 
a salad. He was at first* gre.<tly incensed, and felt 
much humiliated; but he reflected tliat labour in 
any shape is more dignified tlian receiving alms, even 
from a government, and resolved to make /ood use 
of the channel fortune had opened to him. Without 
being a pliilosopher, he understood the true ])iiilosi>])by 
of honour, v 'I'ch demands that every man should 
support,himseii siy Jus own exertions j and as he 
knew no profession, he determined to mai <- salads. 
He succeeded beyond his iiopes. The dish he pre¬ 
pared in Grosvenor Square was paid with a five-pound 
nptc, and his reputation soon spread in higli seeiety. 
He was called from one luiuse to another, and known,, 
under the name of ‘The Fasj^ionable Salai^muker.* 
He was soon obliged, in order to satisfy all lift 
elegant customers, to take a carriage and to keep a 
servant, who followed him viith a nialiogany-box, 
containing all the requisites fdr a good salad. We 
may add, tliat ^.i Usbcon genius of H’Aflldgnac made 
some extraordinary inventions in the way of his singu¬ 
lar calling, and tliat no cook ou the continent could • 
have aurpassed him in tlte preparation of delicious 
endive, savoury lettuce, or stimulating water-ernses. 

P’Aliiignac did not find that he dishonoured ids 
CTWt by becoming a salad-maker, after having liecn 
in former days a marquis; and when the Bourbons 
returned to France, he also went back to his native 
cdbntry, and was greatly honoured by all sensible 
men. He had 1‘ved in an econopjical way, and, 
aHhoujfh. he had assisted many friends who were not 
BO industrious or so .fortunate, he had saved L.S000 
wlieh he crossed the Channel. Some proud dowagers 
of the Faubourg St Germain looked disdainfully atf 
the 'noble cook,’ ^s Uiey used to call him; but ho 
answered that he at least owed nothing to anybody— 
and. the a^'ing was generally api^auded. , 

And now, »■ man, besides Ms professional calling, 


kr cgvs how to*cook a frugal dinner, to mend shoes 
or clothes, or to use the luols o&the carpenter or other 
mdhlianic, he may one day find it, although not in the 
same way, of as ntuch use as plnd-makiflg was to our 
friend D’Albignac. f 


‘TEKSONS ENTERING THESE gIoTJNDS.’ 
(fNE»of the drawbacks of a highly cultivamd condition 
of the country', is a tendency to shut up groltnds from 
th.at Treedgm of access .and p.assajo which wife per¬ 
mitted in a ruder age. It has been seen in our 
country' in many noted instances; and such is the 
present disposition of great land-proprietors to enelose, 
fence, and forbid, that we verily fear it will ere* long, 
be found in some districts that there is nothing but 
hard and dusty ro.ads left orc” to the httidl' -a public. 
We have hearA that tlie Ivillarnby la’- -* nave of late 
yea-j b n so taki ' possession of by pwiprietors, that 
niiiny of the finest points of vft# can only be got af by 
permission. (We liopcaM^cgdlicuddy has not shut up 
Ins Reeks ^et; we trust tlie Bap of Dunlow is still a 
gap.) Kven tlie iiuSncasurablc wilds of the Scottish 
lliglilands have been, in some parts, Jorbidden to the 
foot of strangers. It distiirhs the deer, and the dc«r 
airing a seeoiid rent superior to that got for sheep and 
cattle. How many a river-side, wliero earelcss youth 
and eontcniplativo age nnglit onee freely stray, is now 
secluded wi.tliin ‘policies!’ How vna’fly an interesting 
ruin, once open to eicry chance-visitor, is now under 
lock and key ! It is very lamentable to ttiink of. 

On the lop of a cliff on the coast of Berwickshire, 
a Northumbrian princess of pious iiielinations, somo 
thousand ^ycars iqri). erected a small cliurch and nun¬ 
nery, Mif'im whose walls she closed her own ascetic 
life. 'Die establishment lasted many centuries, and^ 
attained some, historic distiuctiom For centuries past 
it lias been extinct. One can now only' trace a few 
gi'Li 1 mounds which once were walls, and with some 
difliculty diWinguish one special enclosure which had 
been a In.; al-ground. There is little of the work of 
man to I c on St Abb’s Head; but the spot is fitted 
to awakcki pensive sentiment, and lead the mind into 
not unprofitaol" reflections, and this view of the sea 
from the elill'i' sublime. The people of the neighbour¬ 
ing village Isivo to gj there, on solitary walks or in 
hi liday-making parties ; and they have .always been 
at freedom to do <o till^liGely’. when the landlord h.as 
shut iqi the grourd, to ju'eveiit the farmer’s cattle 
f~'jin being *!;si.urbed! Strange to say, Mr He* 
Drnmnior.d, U.e landlord in question, is one of the 
resid.’i'ts of tile Antiqnttrii.il Society. ^For a 
„-,nuc‘.u:. ofjtl!. teti winch t. t fact argues, to 
debar the pubnt^^j, ,a •eeiffg^ho remains of St Abb^ 


cliurch and nimWiry'^is surely a sad inconsistency. 

We do nrofess to ignore tlie economic considera¬ 
tions wliitii k. J to doings of this kind ; ’«it we think 
tliey ought ; ; he cntertaiiied»with gre^ reservation. 
Even where viie act proceeds upon an undoi^ted »ght 
—which We cannot Jielieve to be true of the present 
case—we would have a landlord who wishes well to his 
country and bimji''’. to pause and reflect what must 
be the ultimafte ellect of this shutting out of the less 
fortunate part of* mankind from all those'- pjeasant 
natural scenes which he has so abundaiitW at command. 
Will it not, for certain, introdlice a bitfen^ss into the. 
minds of the people—make them less agreeable ndlgh-" 
hours, mo?b dupgerous fellow-oitixeas ? Will it not 
inevitably le«% them to reconsider the grounds 
property, tkat fearful question for all who have any ? 
i’ruperty, they know, is a creature of the law, intended 
forahe general good in the l^g-run, however specialiv 
beneficial to in^Jividuals in thq first place. No-w, wl^ife 
i( works for tlie general good, it will be respeoj^^} but 
what if men, finding it denies them the «ijnplei| natural 
privileges, including that of walking over tUe'iurface 
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of their own earth, begin to thins tha^property i§ not 
for the general good ! *Then,|ve suspect, will be a time 
for the great holders of soil to regret that, for the sike 
of cattle and- deer, they told their fellow-creatures tto 
sit at home or walk on the highways. 


/ » I 

{ THE NfW STEAM-FAUMER. 

I devStedlwo days to the examination of the oi>eration 
of BoydelV’s Traction Stciim-enyine as a locomotive and 
tractive power, and tavo conic to tlic conclusion tlii^ it is 
‘ a greSt success.’ This success is owing to 'tiie endless 
and wide railway attached to tlio circumference of the 
wheels, which gives a fulcrum for the lever, and a hearing 
sufficiently wide to carry a groat weiglit on soft ground, 
without Imbedding in the soil, lienee tliu avoidance of 
friction and clogging. We might illustrate tliis by a 
sportsman on Hic mud oozes, whose feet would sink in, mid 
thus render his power Yinavailahlc; hut by'attacliiiig to Ins 
feet wide pieces of board, tiie pressure is diiiiiiiislied to a 
bcAing condition. Th1)< in the ease of Mr Boy dell’s 
machine, altlioiigli it weighed, nyie tons, its imiiress was 
scarcely pcrceptildc, wheriT’a horse’s foot left aCoep indcii- 
tatiou. 'I'lie engine walked from Cwiidcn-town to Acton, 
taking in tow its four-wheeled wagon, nitli coals, and four 
: Iwavy iron ploughs, and water enough for four hours’ 

1 work. 'When on the soft turnip-field—after a nigiit’s raiii*| 
—it drew after it jiloughs, scaiifier, &e , with perfect e.ase, 

' and then walked home again to Cj^mden-tonii. It e.-in 
I ascend an acclivity’ of one in three, wliicli is nearly walking 
i up stairs, our stairs being one in two. It can liaek, 

I advance, or stop instantaneously, the pinion being slid ted 
I from the cogs of the driving-wheel; and tlie power tinis 
i suddenly reldascd is carried off !>y a separate fly-wlieol, 

I which may be used for driting thr.islijng-inaeliines, mill- 
I stones, or other purposes. In fact, instead ol^ a fanner 
ji sciffiing for and sending back a sj.x horse-poniw engine 
I and thra.sliing-macliine, requiiing in eacli trip four horsc.s, 

1 this machine will movh itself anywliere—draw llie corn to 
j market, bring home rnannrc, and do tiie eullivation and 
' work of tlie farm. The machine can turn as easily as a 
' common wagon, and does not mind a deep furiow «ir a 
side-hill.— Abridged Jrom a Letter from Mr Merhi, of 
Tiptree Hall, in the Journal of the Society of Arts. \ 

SCIIiKCE AHI’I.IE7> TO GLNTLEMEn’h DllEfeS. 

I That there is Mimetliing wanting in the oidinary rules 
of measuring is practieally iidmiKed liy tlnw tailors tlicm- 
j selves, who are under the necessity of trying iqioii their 
i' customers the skeleton of tlie ctail—when it is advanced so 
I far as the skeleton—belore lentunng to complete it. The 
! t’-T-ideratum, however, seems to t»e now -fippliid by an 
■ ingenious gentleman, who lias invented a system of inoasur- 
: irig which relieves tlic tailor from all anxiety, hy fiirnisbiiig'- 
him wifn a patteiij which, in order to iiituro a jierfoct fit, 
i requires nothing more than to ^ic a^euAtely coifitd in 
' cloth. This lie docs by strapping and V’eing to the body 
1 of the paiiait a yniversal skeleton tf Icatlicr, Jhc different 
; pieces of which are not joined; while he j#aees on a 
tatile hefor^iim a full-sized diagram of the same drawn 
upon paper. «The discr^aneies between the living boily 
and* the rkeleton are of course seen at a glance, and 
they are easily noted npqp the diagram hy means of 
supplementary lines: the diagi'am thus becoming an 
unfailing pattern of the coat. The Irad^, we liear, are 
unfavourable to this invention; but if so, their hostility 
Bjnst proceed from mistake. It dots not abrogate the 
office of foreman) pr cutter, hut merely enables that artist 
, to supply liiniself, by tfte aid of a quick and accurate 
cyeT with, a true pattern instead of a mere att^pt at one. 
It is.tstiq, this method requires a, few mfsiutes more than 
lie usual plan; hut, independently of itie accuracy of 
detail it. obtains, it effects a saving of timo as wq)! as 
trouble in tte end to both wrtics, hy doing away with the 
necessity for a second iutciview. The inventor has turned 
his attention to tdi tlie olher parts of the dress as well 
I as the eoat and trousers, with equal succ&s. The strange 
sack, fpr in«|ta»ce, we are accustomed to wear for if shirt, 
is wiU) an artistic garment fitting as closely as is' 
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nece|sary *o the body, yet'easily slipped on, and requiring 
no fiwteiiiiig either at the nock or wrist. But perliaps the 
gi’eatest of his tnumplis is the gaiter. With the assistance 
of his model, yon may place a ^it of cloth of any kind Hat 
u{«(in a talile, and with a'for- movements of your scissors 
you w!l| have at once a b/oiptifully fitting goiter, wanting 
only tlic strap and buttons td ready for wearing. The 
address of the inventor, vvlioso name is Stewart, is 73 
Northumberland Street, Edinburgh, and 85 Bcgent Street, 
Loudon. 


Or O O D-B Y E. 

Ani> so, tliou Ieav’.st me now 

With an uncertain sorrow in tiiy tone, 

Atid ivitli, pereliauce, a somewhat troubled brow, 
Tbim bast gone liy and left me licrc alone. 

Ah I well, I shall not grieve, or weep, or sigli 
* To say—Good-bye! 

Ah ’ fickle heart .and weak, 

Did'st dc^iii that I should sit me down anAmourn? 
l)id\st tliirik my tearful eye and pallid cheek 
AVould bend before thy pity or thy scorn? 

Iiook (III me now—both eve and cheek arc dry. 
rrood-bye! Good-liye! 

* 

As one who on tlie shore 

Has found some peljble, deeming it a gem. 

But flings it liy, Jo tliirik of it no more, 

When proved uiiiittiiig for a diadem— 

So weakling lie.irt do I too fling thee by. 
Good-bye! Good-bye! 

I li.xvc great faith in life; 

The yule world is not thronged with such as thee. 

J deem time's waves, despite their angry strife, 

Will yet ca.st on life'.* shore a gem fir me. 
Iland-elaspcU with tliee, I might have let it lie. 

( Good-hyc! GoodJ^yo! 

The day may enmn lost friend, 

When thou slialv stand where I am standing now, 
Brooding upon our friendship and its end 
With a strange y earning .sorrow on tliy brow. 

Ton late ! too kite.' I say with teai'less eye - 

Gnod-bv(^! Good-bye! • 

• fij. L. V. 


INTOXICATION OF THE EAR. 

During the lialluririations produced by taking the Indian 
licinp, the intensity of the sense of sound is most striking, 
'file cell brated Tlieodiwc Gaultier related to Dr Moreau, 
in poetic language—which it is hopeless to attempt to 
translate, so as to give an idea of the style of this bigliiy 
imaginative .luthor—the sensations produced. He says 
that his ‘sense of lieSring was prodigiously developed. 
1 actually lieSrd the noise of coloursyrgrcen, red, dilue, 
yellow sounds, reached me in waves perfectly distinct; 
a glass overthrown, the creaking of a footstool, a word 
prnnoiiiiccd low, vibrated and shook me like peals of 
thunder; my own voice aptieared to me so loud, that I 
dared nlit speak, for fear* of shattering the walls around 
mo, or of making me burst like an explosive shell; more 
than five hundred clocks sang out the hour with an 
harmonious, silvery sound; every sonorous pliject sounded 
like the note of an harmonica or the iEolian harp: I sniun 
or floated in an ocean of sound.’ Suoli is the exaggerated 
language which lias been empToyed by an individual 
whose taste and enjoyment Jtf music have rendered his 
criticism on that art so milHi sought iq^er.—Joamaf of 
tPeychologieal Medicine. 

Prlateii aad PnUidied by W, tad B. OXAinsaii, it Piiiter- 
noater Row, Lchtdoh, sad 330 H<fh Edimevroii. AIiki 

, sold by Jamis Fsascs, M D’OIIer Btrwi, Dbhum, gad all 
r BaoktelWri. " ' 
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I A K INDIAN 1* A G K A N T. , 

j If ‘illstancn lends encliantmcnt to llie view,’ it ortl-n 
j talu'8 away all interest from our contemplation oi’.it. 

I Wo l)nvc.eccn lately how preat a flame ly^ been kindled 
( all over Europe by so small a matter as Kus.sia 
1 endeavouring to take itos.session of a comparatively 
! insignifleant province; whilst recently, Lord*I);illionsi% 
' 1 lias by a few' seratclie.s of liii^ pen annexed to the 
j I Britisli dominion.s a. territory as large as Ireland, con- 
i( taining over four millions of inhabitants, and capable 
'; of producing, under tolerable maiiiigemcut, two milliuns 
' and a half of revenue. Unt .lolin Bull never takes 
much interest in the jiroceedings of his distant relative 
: Brahminee Bull; and the faisolf cows with their long 
j| horns return the compliment n't troublin'^ their 
' heads .about what pi>.s8e.s amongst i.ic ■ ■'t of their kind 
t' in England. , * 

i; All persona, however, who tbi..k on tlie fi.hjoct, 

; must rejoice that a countjy posses.sing a fertile soil, 
j: an industrious populntio.^, and wlinli has produced 
I two-thirds of the sepoys ■>. no ♦■avc fought our . attics 
I j for the last century, lias been rescued from a state 
j of anarchy and oppression such as never lias been 
equalled since the worst days of the Homan Empire. 

I In Oude itself, all ch'isses hail it as a boot.. llie agii- 
curturi.sts rejoice,in being freed from the extoitioii of 

!j th-'greedy n.‘a'>reants wl'o firmed the land-ta.x; nier- 
'' chants and manulacturers look forward to ‘^'■nurity for 
tlieir lives and property, wdiich they never possessed 

I I under the ancient rajime. The soldiery .are perhaps the 
1; least pleased of all, the stricter discipline of our service 

’ not according with their lawlesitlniliits and indl'pendi^' 

; notions; but as soon as it was intimated to tlioni th.ir 
all arrears would he at onco paid up, the duhis odor 
lucri steeped their senscf in forgetfulness to tlieir 
country’s wronj^, and they allowed our troops to take 
' I peaceable posset si(.,i without even a show of resistance. 

. How long those arr'-.i.ra have been running on may bo 
I gathered from the Ihct, that the amount due to the very 
'! small array kept by the ex-kjng of Oude waa.twenty- 
! lacs or L.260,600, and this in a service vdiero a 
; private’s pay was less than 14s. per mensem, and other 
; r.anks in proportion. What little the troops did receive 
was invariably wrung from the fears of government by 
Open mutiny'or threatened iusubordination, who, by 
j their concessitnig on such occasions, oflfered a premium 
1 .for misconduct, in .thjeir army. The troops generally 
I wniteS until iheir services were required to coerce 
j a<^e refractory zemindar,' or assist some government 
I oi&er in tlie di^iharge of his iniquitous dutv, when 
j they teftised to ma|«h unJesa paid all arrears. If so 
! tempting an opportunity did not occur, they adoptoa 


another pilan, more novel ami ijqually ofTectual; they i| 
coolly took pi?sRcssion of tlieir oflieers, '•r.d lodged them .' 
as prisoners in tlfc Quarter* Siiu.'ird, a*n<’ bicctcd tlie '1 
ex-'. JU' andaiit t'- a petition to ‘ tlie asylum of i 

the univi»so,’ saying tliat Iim person had been seized, 
and would be kept'in pawn until the men’s dcmaiids 
were satisfied. .i 

As to our right of annc.vation, the question lies^in 
a nn^-shell. In 1705, Soojah-ood-Dowlah was subadar* 
of Oude—that i.s, viceroy of the province, under the 
emperor of Delhi. He endeavoured to conciliate the 
gooil-will of tlie Britisii by treason to his own sove¬ 
reign ; but, being detected in treachery towards them 
al.so, tilt! double-dyed traitor met with tlie fate be 
deserved—lie was attacked and defeated by Major 
Adams. , J^ord Ulivc, liowever, from motives of policy, 
ri'inst.'iled liim in the government of his profine* 
with til?! title of IViizecr. From this time till 1801, 
rebellion and .nmircliy prevailed in the country, when 
aboet lialf tlie Oude territory was ceded to the East 
India Con' 4 )any, as payment of a largo amount of 
till utc then due to them. A new- treaty was formed, 
in which ‘ liis excellency the wuzoer engages that ho 
will esta^ -sh in his reserved dominions such a system 
of adniiii'..str.Tiion, to be carried into efl'eet by his own 
oflieers, as shall be ijiost eonducive to the prosperity 
of his sidqeci •, and to he calculated to secure tlie 
lives and property tie inhabitants; and his cxcel- 
Idici- will iilwaj’s advi.se ^-ith and not in conformity 
to tlie cnnifsel "f the oflieers of the said honourtBlo 
Oonipaii.i.’^ Still more recently, ‘his e.xcellcncy' the 
..uzeci ’ bei line ‘ liis majesty the king;’Jbut the * 
vie -lal t^’itjl regained in force; md it is for a gri^ 

,• citi uod,#? ." In of :ts*clau' that he has been 
deprived his i .(^dom, and remigred incapable of 
further tti?-''-bicf. ^ 

'riie lii u tborouglily nativi^court in ^ndia li|i8 now 
ceased to exi i,; Lucknow, the most enti^ly nutive 
city, will S' los® its distinctive marks; and, not¬ 
withstanding that some liglit has been already thrown '• 
on the subject, onr readers, we fancy, will not be dig- 
plensed to have bejore them a sketcli, by an eye-witness, 
of a • ind of n'^ime that can never |nore exist in our 
Oriental dominions. • • 

IVi October 1847, the present eommandcr-in-dlilef,’ 
Lord Ilanlingt^ then governor-general of India, deter¬ 
mined on jpay%ig a visit in state, to the king of Omie. 
Tlis writw was attached to the escort wliich accom¬ 
panied his lordship on the^cosion. It consisted ..q^ 
a tioop oi tlie body-guard,, jicompany of artillery, with 
light field-batfery attached,;* the 9th Light Cavalry 
and ^d Native Infantry. The camp was formed at 
Cawnpoor, which is five marches from Luc^ow, and 
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sitnated on the ripfht bank of the Gansje^ which sejja- 
rates it from tlie Ouiie tftrritor^. In order to jwy dijp 
honour to Ids oxi)ertefl guest, the king left his capital, 
apd encampwti on hia owjn aide of thfe river, which is 
connijcted with the opposite cantonments by a bridge 
of boats, fc _ , , 

I The.first ant ‘of tho ^latna beg.m by a motley pro- 
I cession n.akikg its appearance in our camp. Tliey 
turned out^to be the priine-nnnister and another 
amcijf, with a great colleetioii of tag-rag-and-boh-tail 
for eseoft, charged 'S’ith a message from thn Itin^ to 
I the governor-general, hoping it would find his lord- 
ship well us— ulhumdv/M/ii/i —it left him at the time of 
speakipg; that so anxious was he to coiivinee himse.lf 
of the salubrity of the right honourahlc the hestower 
of crowns by a personal interview, that ho would take 
an early opportunity of kissing his lordship’s august 
threshold, and baskiiig'in the light of his ptesenee. 

■ Tlje visit wii-i duly returned by,* the secretary to 
government, the late lamented^Sir Henry Klliot. and 
some others of the staff ■tthcositiiple dignity of their 
turn-out contrasting favburahly with tlie fipronr of 
the other. The following morning, his majesiv himself 
eaine over in gre.V state to jiay the jironiised visit. All 
tin* thieves and fiddlers who, from their characters, 
“being too had to got emiiloyiiieiit elsewhere, had hi'coine 
Court-followers, turned out to do honour to the occa¬ 
sion. The cortege, possessed all the elements neces¬ 
sary to make an \)riental procession imposing- tlicre 
was plenty of noise, glare, dust, rainhow-g.inncnts, 
gaudy trappings, and had smells. The van was formed 
by a parly of zuiiiLoni i(h\ or strand-picces, mounted 
■ on camels; then a detachment of cavalry, very well 
e<liiifip<-d and toleniljly numiited; next a ^larty of 
jrregMlar ditto—irregulars in everyway! llelore and 
around the king were a number of cholid.ir« (sihor- 
stieks), fly-brushers‘and title-proclainters, shouting 
aloud to the profane vulgar, to make way for, and 
sahim to that mighty potentate, the ‘chensher of his 
people,’ ‘the shadow of (jod,’ ‘ruler of the universe,’ 
‘world's defender,’ ‘king of kings.’ ‘.pist one of the 
earth,’ &c. The howclah and trappings of his elephant 
were ‘ gleaming with purjile and gold;’ the de'ep ;/ioo/, 
or housings, made* of scarlet cloth, einhroidercd and 
fringed with gold, nearly swept, the ground, and were 
tlie most gorgeous things m tlit* procession; iiehind 
came some led-horses splendidly accoutred, then 
several palanquins, litters, ^■iiid such-hko vehielcs ot 
little importance. ^ 

“fff rear of all, came a long string of empty carriages, 
which, as the European style had been attempted, 

' formed Ihe most iticongruous part of the entn'e. It 
swmed as if 80 m 6 hospital^for iiicurafil| velnele^ liinl 
discharged its inmates, an»’ furndti out'^ crowd of crazy 
buggies, dennets, chariots, brouglimi^ and curricles. 
Several white-legK had made a point of 8 t(!|'.king the 
asylum of tHfe universe with all manner of un.saleal)le 
equipages ; pej^uading Wm they were of the newest 
fashien, a^d exactly similar to those used by the 
I Eailshaw Uegum of England. Henice you might see an 
uudeniahle yellow po-shay ^rawn by a pair of splenilitl 
Arabs, and driven by a complacent tiiit\je‘ in a drub 
box-coat, enough to put you in a perspiration to look 
I at him; four mules, with sore backs bud rusty harness, 
yoked to a leat^esn eonvenieney of the fa.shion .of our 
, granjlsires, with its immeise C-springs. Besides vehicles 
pf a known kind, there were many others of a novel 
description, which do not' belong to' any recognised 
vagiety. One was exactly like a boat ici wheels, and 
another made in the shape of a peacock,*with *he 
'privet perched on its Iveail, and painted to imitate the 
' anigi^Md&mage’' / * 

^M|W*nverie 8 and costume of the i^chmen and 
j||ra||>nSnt 8 were a sight worth seeing in themstjives, 
i|pira would have‘famished valuable hints to the pro- 
ffl|iiBetDr of Asltey’s. Tliere was one footman, who was 


doubtlifss emsiderqd the quintessence of the Jeameses, 
ns* in all subsequent state-processions he invariably 
figtlred ill t^e same costume which excited our admira¬ 
tion on this occasion. He wqre a light claret-ooloured 
bod.’^’-cof'.t, which had evidenf ty seen ‘ the light of other 
days,’ aivl been considerabljj- faded thereby. It was 
very higli iii the collar, short ifr the waist,' and narrow 
ill the skirts:'cither shoulder was graced with a large 
silver epaulet such as worn by milit/ia-officers. His 
light-blue uiiwhisperables were a world too wide for his 
lean body-; and, as he had no chance of getting them 
‘ widenbd liy the corporation,’ he had been fain to fill 
ujj the <-hiuks with an unusually large dJiotu, or waist- 
cloth. This being equally thick front and rear, had 
all the effect of a hustle, and made the swallow-tailed 
skirts stick out in the most perl, obtrusive manner 
possible. Ills head-dress was of a composite order 
between cap and I urban; Hessians, long unconscious of 
tin black mg-brush, graced his lower extremities; and 
lie stood on t.he foot.-boaril of one of tlie carriages w-ith 
a tomphieont air, exhibiting his manifold attractions 
to tlie fullest i^vantage. * 

The king proceeded to the governor-general’s durbar- 
tent, where he went through the usual forms, gave and 
j>-eeeived picsents, ate his hreakiast, or rather looked 
at others doing so, and then returned in tlio same order 
he eame. I’levious tJ this, neatly printed invitations 
had been is.uied, in the king of Oude’s name, for a 
f/i'/cw/if,-, addressed to ciSiiiiiianding olBeers and staff. 
A» 1 had the lumoui^' to lielong to the latter, 1 found 
myself, about ten o’clock the following day, mounted 
on an clejili.int forming part of the governor-generaI’g 
cortege, iiiui gazing oil as animated a scene as could 
well lie imagined. On approaching the bridge of bouts, 
wliu'h wiis,al>oiit a quaiter of a mile long, we found 
the parapet on both sides eonqiletely covered with 
bright new cloth, one side rose-colour,Mie other blue; 
along this, slight, bamboo pales were placed at short 
ilKstam-er, each hearing a skmII Hag or pennon, which, 
hung alternately higher anil lower, gave it a sort of 
tnrreted appearance. The entire length of tlie road- 
xvay was filled with el< phaiits in their gayest trappings,- 
their liowdahs occupied by ofiieers in brilliant uniforms, 
anil ladies got up in a style regardless of expense. 

Both hanks Here densely crowded with natives in 
garments of every imaginable hue. As the he«.d“of 
the procession reached Jlie centre ts" the bridge, the 
cantoiiinent guns lliundcred fortli a salute, to announce 
that Her Majesty’s representative had left the Com¬ 
pany’s territory. This had hardly ceased, when the 
saluting battery on the other bank took it up, to 
welcome his arrival in their own country with a 
three tines three and ^no cheer more. His majesty’s 
artillery were not in general very particular about the 
ii'irnher of guns they fired, or tlie interval between 
each, and on this occasion I should be afraid to say 
how much powder was'exja’nded. On the other side, 
the crush was tremendous; nothing bulsolepliants could 
have forced their way tlirougli so densely wedged a 
mass of liuinan beings : they did, however, make their 
passage good without hurting any one; and 'though 
several persons were crushed to death during tlie day, 
it w’HS their own species, dnd not tho elephants, did the 
damage. ; • 

We found the king’s camp pitched a short distance 
to tile eastward of the bridge. A space, of about five 
or six acres liad been enclosed by a high oapyos-screeo. 
Part of the enclosure was covered with tents innumer¬ 
able, both small and great, whilst the remaining, p^ion 
had been, during the preceding night, convetW into 
a garden iiy the summary process of uproodng IthOte 
irees, slirubs, and flowers from tb’e' neighbotiuring 
gardens, and planting them in beds previously prepared 
for them. A liberal use of, cold water hgd prevented 
<hoir withering; ,and with a slighf.effort'of.iniaginatioB, 
you could fancy that what liad-' been a tandy waste 
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twenty-four hours previously, was now itn ordinary 
native garden. 

About one hundred and fifty persons found amfile 
accommodation at the k))^ table which ran dowi^the 
centre of an immense teiw but did not occupy nc* rly 
its entire length. It of the kind called an shum- i 
mee.anah, which appiiflach' ne.arer, to our ideas of a 
canopy than a tent. The roof was fiat, lined throngli- 
out with blue brocaded silk, supported at the sides 
by imitation silver poles, witii«i]rapenos to match the 
roof. We were hardly seated, wlien a brass ^j.and, r 
sot of drums and. fifes, and half-a-dozen troops of 
nauteh-girls, stationed in different parts of the tejt. 
witli one accord opened their fire on us. Convoraatioij 
being out of tlie question, we turned our attention to 
the viands, but here disappointment awaited us. Tlie 
pastry was salt, the jellies sour, the niade-dislies 
saturated witli rancid glicc and every other nameless 
■abomination that delights tlie liearts of Eastern cooks, 
and offends tlic noses of English gentleiiieii. 7\(ter 
breakfastj we strolled about and inspected the g?ir- 
dens and various curiosities scattered .vkoiit; amongst 
them, a small tent entirely eomposed of CusIini(>ro 
shawls, said to have been a present from Itimieet 
Sing. It was stated to liave cost an innffCnse suni% 
lint the texture of the sliiyids a]i|)eared r.dlier 
eonrsp, and tlie colours unsuitalily arrangeii. Before 
taking leave, every one was led up in stfeeessioii liy 
the assistant, to the residenf, and presented to the 
king, who bestowed on each a laYge necklace of silver 
tissue. The ladies received them on flic right arm, 
the gentlemen on the neck, and retired witli a bow. 

A few days after this, we begr i our inareh towards 
Lucknow'; tlie king went on n'or. us, to ni.ike the 
iiecessarj preparations, whilst we ioll ''d^'t the ordi¬ 
nary rate. Djjiririg the day, se^ltries were ; .'sted in 
front and rear lif the camp; at sum t, piekels tiiiMiiileil 
right and left, diroivitig out sentries to meet the otIuT.s, 
and fiirniiiig a eontiniioi^ ehain all round. • Never¬ 
theless, eiieh staff-officer ind aid-de-camp i ■••Hired 
a guard of at least a empiriA and four to take care 
of his eoeked-hiit and epaulet-hox. Ills lordship’s 
cook and butler liad a native oflieer and fw'cnty men 
to look after thoir plate ebest and hiittene ih' ; 

the valet was able to take care of himsei., ..ua Jiim wc 
rcSpected accordingly. 

Viewed fVe-ii !! little distance, Lucknow is a very 
handsome city, j lie inminicrahle mosques witli their 
glittering domes and slender minarets, tl. scattered 
palaces with their adjacent gardens, the winding river 
Goomty, the di.stant preserves of I)il Kuslia, the 
mausoleums erected to the memory of various departed 
moimrchs—nll give it an ini[i(*iing appearanke. (lu i*. 
closer cxaininafiori, you find that the river is a muildy 
sluggish stream ; tlie crowded and filthy streets are 
narrower than even those of Jleiiares, and the eff'ect 
of tlie puhlic buildings is marred by ^ mass of niud- 
hovols in their* vicinity. The meeting between the 
two potentate- ' -.ik p’.xce at a bridge just outside the 
town—on our side the road was lined by the escort, 
on the otlier, by the king’s followers. There was, I 
believe, considerable koo-toomg; but I am vmdile to 
state wdiat took place on the occasion, having too 
nftich occupied in soothing the terror of tlic young Arab 
I rode, which the sight of the elephants seemed to have 
Inspired with a vehement desire of depositing us both 
in the adjacent ditch. As the rear of the procession 
passed the front of each corps, it was-Wistaiitly reformed 
imd advanced bCtv een the ranks of those m advanee. 

'* -As soon at all had followed in this manner, officers 
-i*thoae aa duty excepted—fell out, and raountiqg 
elephants provided for them, proceeded in the train of 
tlie governor-general to the Motee Mahal Palace, wljere 
a large party assembled at breakfast. The dress of 
tlio king on this and otlier state occasions was truJ*' 
magnificent! he Mid the licir-apparcut—a boy about 


,ei'lit yc.ars old—were li'-'rally covered with precious 
s^u.ics. His predecessor arc^aid to have squandered 
immense suras on the re -al jewels, and appearances 
Confirm the statement. 'I'liij <lny ho w^ro .a crown of 
a light and elegant form, with tWarge enierjld in {ront; 
on two -Other occrisipns, he wore a difli'sent crown, 
which, tliougli perhaps oqufSW rich' and valnable, 
appeared inferior in design and workmanship. Silver 
ncflclaces were served out as usual ; anil wi' took our ; 
dcparfnre to our tents, which wc found pitelied iy the 
Jiari of Uil luislia, near tlie palae^ of that nnnft, which 
nii'iins ‘heart-expanding’-- not luart’s delight, as ‘the* 
ineniher of the household ’ renders it. 

During the oiisuing week, wo found plenty of agree¬ 
able oceiipiilions: there were, all the lions of the pi,ace 
to be seen, including the various palaces, the M.irtimdrc 
and Emaniliaridi, or mausoleum of Asoph-ood-I)'>’ah , 
there was a Iflll at the residi-noy, tUJcui . given hy the 
king, dinners everj-wherc, iUji^iiinatioiis. ' ucheSjand 
aniii al- ghts. • 

The last mentkiiicik lAVivjbeen most truthfully and ' 
graphicidl^- dcscrihcd in the v’l iVi/tr Ijife. of an Eastern 
kiiii/, winch is .a‘work that biars every mark of 
I iiutheiitu'ity,. and is eorre' t in iiiosl. irf its descriptions, 

! .ilrhniigh, ns might be e\]K‘i:tcd from the iiiniiiier*in 
! uliicli it \i ;is writ ten, after the l.iiisc of twenty years,* 
'and edih'd I>y a pcrwiii who liad not witnessod the 
cvcnls ii.irratcd therein, several iiineenrneies have 
I crept in, partieuliuly in the triinslation ami orthography 
! of the (h'U'iital leriiis, which lutray a very limited 
; knowli'dge of 1‘ersiaii and Hmdosliinoe. 

On the oeeasiori now sfioUen of, the oxlnbition was 
on .all nnn.su.ili.i^ large scale, as flic court, eoiiscious of 
their [le^'cad I lilies, thought it jiolitic to do everything 
in tlieir power (o com di.ito tin. fa.vour of their giiesjj 
hy idie'iiue all jio,.-ihle honour. A Ureakfiist ns un- 
eiUalile as usual war laid in llu* reee[>lloii-h.ill, which 
I meu|Med i.irge p irlioii of the Motee Mahal Palace— 

• the St damea'a of Lucknow, being used for public 
pc'■ ISOS (filly, and not as a royal resilience. After 
1 pi. lending to partake of this, ae adjourned to live large 
i open wind ws in rear of the piikaec, wliieli look out on 
I file rivfb. utc very narrow, and command a good view 
1 of the opposite hank, where tlie larger animals were to 
di.^phiy their pow<>r.s. 

'i'he sjiefitai - eolfimeiieed with a contest between 
several pairs of elcphaiyis. They required mneli coax¬ 
ing to make theiii face ^leli otlier; and when they 
did so, it w IS l-.lc’.illy 0 miiiig to the serateli, for one 
could h.’dn U. whether I hoy were scratehingfiWth 
other’s ’'.i eds, or fighting. When the combat 
oec.iiiie at a', w inn, they were instantly sepiirateJ by • 

"1 -s let dj’befw'cen tliein. AYe‘voted it slow, imd 

. . gill.’ ■h®"’ 'diwi o*cr. A 'air of rhinoceroses 
were thei. led np . , -i.eir k"ep rs, and pl.aeed in front 
of each These nniiiiiils m%st have degene¬ 

rated sine tlie days of Pompey, whenSfiliey used to 
exhibit I .oil 'owess in thii*eireus. l^eitlier ^f these 
shewed any inclination to comiiieuee lio|Liliti»s: at 
length one ..leiip urged on hy tlie vis a Imjo, in the 
shape of :•. spear-thrust, iiuule one awkward poke at 
his imtiigoriijit, ifceoinpanyiiig it wiih a sound between 
a grmif ami a snm't, and then wheeling round, trotted 
for tl river a# ,ast as his unwieldy form would • 
permil. and never pausing to look belund until he bad 
ininiersed ins entire laxly in file Goomty. His panting 
antagoni|t pursued him to the river’s edge. The*clat¬ 
tering of the chains fastened to them, combined wifib 
the awkwarAnioveiiients and uncouth gestures of^hs 
huge brutes, made us all l«ugh heartily. 

After ill- ’’liinoceros Iia4 distinguished himself, 
h.'td ligliii between birds ^and small animals, on a. 
narrow strip «f land between tlie river and the palftce. 
CiK'Jcs, partridges, qinul, antelopes, rams, deer, &C., 
were pitted against each other; then somepfifwows, or 
Athletes, oXldbited tlieir dexterity in tine use of the 
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sword. Taking one in each hand, tliey whirled them, 
about close to each other’s fates> arms, &c., without 
doing any iniury. Hawking followed; but as 1 
observed the Vidooner pviU some fe.'dlicrs out of the 
winf^, of eaph paddy-tnrd, before letting it loose, in 
order that >they might meet tlicip fate within^a conve¬ 
nient distance of the, World’s defender,’ it aflbrded 
little sport. '.The only thing interesting in this part 
of the proceenings was a fight between a donkey taid 
a lijffina. * The latter had a rope fastened rounil his 
neck, which doubtlels somewhat liampered I is rahve- 
inents, else the result might have been different. As 
it was, Neddy, to our great surprisip, made no use of 
his hegls, but bit most vieiously. Ho tlirew down tlie 
hyajna, shook 1dm like a dog, and knelt on him, till he 
Was dragged away by some of the attendants, looking 
more sneaking and crest-fallen than ever, and having 
evidently had the worst of it. We word equally sur- 
prisijd and ple.-rsed at ^lijs, for evejy one dislikes the 
hjiena, with its round back, slofacliecl head, and mangy 
coat. It is, in fact, thesiow* attorney of the animal 
kingdom, always on the look-out for dirty flits—alike 
cowanlly, rapacious, and contcmpti'iile. 

After this, therking, aceompanied by the governor- 
geheral, led the way to an open balcony which ran 
•’round the top of a rectangular are.a, at a sufficient 
height from the ground to prevent any aiiimal 
springing on it fjom below. Chairs were placed all 
round for the accommodation of the big-wigs ami 
ladies; but on the latter arriving there, they found 
them nearly all occupied by the ameers, who had made 
n rush to secure seats. To their groat surpri.se, they 
were obliged to vaeato them at once; iiml sumo 
audibly expressed their disgust ana iiiciigiyition at 
glaring to give place to women. 

It was surprising to see ladies wlio would not look 
at a cut finger, and sefearaed at a mouse, calmly gazing 
at the blomly spectacle which followed. As soon as 
their curiosity was satisfied, sevond considered it due 
to their feminine attributes to say tliey fAt faintisli; 
some did actually leave the place, but 1 observed tliey 
w'cre chiefly unmarried ladicit, accompanied by favoured 
cavaliers, who justly considered a retired ‘position 
more congenial tlnfn the crowded balcony. The space 
below was surrounded hy the eiigcs of the wild beasts, 
and a couple of doors for the cnfrancie amV-exit of the 
attendants, who seemed wond^fully fearless. During 
the course of the day, soinc^lndf-dozcn cliffi'rent tigers 
were let loose in tlie arena, hut not one of tjiein shewed 
tdtt*^able pluck. They were pitted against eacli oilier, 
against buffaloes, and against a tear, but never fought 
unless attacked. They seemed unwilling to leave their 
dens, and slunk bitek again the momeiii, Jlie cage^^Ioor 
w^ opened to allow themi * *' 

In the contest with a buffiilo) tin latter hrul the best 
of it, though litflb diimage was done to either. 'I’lio 
most cxcitinj struggle during tlie day was between a 
tiger ai^l brow^t bear. Bfmin was much the smaller of 
the two, jnd appeared hardly full-grown, while his 
antagonist was an unusually largeeiiK'eiraen. ‘Infnlix 
ptier et inipar congressus Acliilli.’ We pitied him, and 
felt he was no match for the other; bevgrtheless, the 
moment poor Sruiu was let loose, he rushed open- 
feouthed to the contest. It was ifnort, sharp, and 
decisive. The^tiger used both teeth and claws; his 
hed for a momonE in aceompanied by a 

roatvipKl followed by a dull ciroWng soumi and in a 
jth® bear was prostrate on the gwuna, witli his 
3*'* nearly torn away, and a friflitM gash on 
hh head. For some time he lay stunned'fl|[(^blepdi»g, 
Ito^all ap|eararu^ dead; vyiter was throw*.', over him, 
#tia atfijl||^^''hO' irevived^gat up, and shook himself. 

who on ,all state occasions twsumed an air 
id’i^ity, which be mistook for a digiyfled 
•Kiut, tew fer 'the first time shewed himself 
sf^lted Witte proceeding. lie clapped his hands. 


and sjioated: ‘Shabaslil Brgvol Take care of him.’ 
Wounded and bleeding as lie was, tlie bear wanted to 
renew the fight, and the keepers had to drag him 
away by main force before he would return to ids deu. 
A scena, of cruel and disgusting butchery followed. A 
female baiflalo and her cauywere brought in, and a 
tiger let loose. The tiger eroihjiied down close to his 
den, twitching his tail and licking his lips; he looked 
lovingly at the calf, ns if he was partial to veal-cutlets. 
The instinct of the lit.llc anim.al taught it to keep 
behind it4 mother, whicti, witli her liorns lowered ready 
for action, kept her liead continuajly in the direction 
0 ^ the tiger. The latter tried several times to turn 
her flank, but every attempt was met and foiled by ft 
rush from the buffalo. This went on for some time: 
tlie tiger’s glossy coat sliewed several marks of her 
horns, and she had a few scratches on lier neck, but 
the ci\lf was perfectly uninjured, until, proh pudor, 
a tsecoud tiger was let loose. Unlike most of Jiis 
jiredecc-ssors, ho bounded into the centre of the arena; 
ami as the buffalo turned to face her new antagonist, 
the first tigeus seized the opportunity to attack tlio 
defenceless calf, 'J'u throw it on the ground, and bury 
Ins fangs deep in its throat, was the work of a second. 
,It8 cries scorned to fill the mother with fury: she did 
not attack the tiger which continued to suck the life¬ 
blood of her offspring^ but concentrated all her rage 
upon the hiK'St arrival. She charged him repeatedly, 
and gave liini some heavy falls; whilst several deep 
gashes oil her fore-qilarters showed that she had not 
come off scathless. It was pitiable to see the poor 
animal staiuliiig there, snorting from rage and terror, 
with heaving flanks, quivering limbs, tail erect, and 
bleeding freely in several jilaces from the tiger’s 
claws. Sopie of the Eurojican spectators shewed such 
manifest syinptoins of disapprobation, that the sports 
were concluded sooner than they might have been 
otherwise. 

The hieakiiig up of such j^^.party Is always a brilliant 
scene. It is nut etiquette to take off the silver neck¬ 
laces given by the kin^; until tlie guests are beyond 
tlie precincts of the p.daco; and us most of them liave 
to walk a little dislanee before reaching their carriages, 
they display the glittering bauble to full advantage, 
Imviiig to iiasa between the ranks of cavalry and 
infantry, wbicli are always dranm up to lino Hio 
approacli on state oceasions. » «, 

In uriler to be admitted to the different palaces, it 
is necessary to secure ttio attendance of a chobclar 
or silver-stick-in-waiting. They abc spacious, 
curiously constructed, and well worth a visit. The 
furniture is goneralij' in bad taste, and the orna¬ 
ments tawdry and unsuitablo. One would supjiose that 
the apo]>htIiegm, ‘punctuality is the politeness of kings,' 
had reached T.ueknow, for every room’ contains 
several kinds of cloiiks or time-pieces—none of them 
going, however, 'rtio iTangings look faded and dusty; 
everything wdkrs a deserted, uninhabited air. Tlie 
throne mentioned by ‘the menilwr of the household,’ 
lias been robbed of nearly till the precious stones 
which formerly adorned the poles supporting the 
canopy nbove it. We did not observu any of 'the 
female sepoys he speaks 6f, but I recollect remarking 
the sentries about the palace were unusually smUl 
and puny. Our attention was called to them by tbelt 
peculiar method of saluting. Besides carrying arms iti 
tile usual sentry-fashion, they also made Hie'military 
salute with tlie* right itand raised to the cap. The 
week's entertainments were finished by iJluminations 
at the mausoleum of the late king, very brillisui atid 
well got up, but, according to Cttr ideas;' rather a 
slraiige ^ilace to select for' such a display. ■ Since 
then, Bucknow has not-witnessedjfestivities “ati'iSO 
large a scale; nor can they ever occur again,-a* tlie 
gx-fcing’s pension of I<ilfiO,OOp per tmtetti wilt hardly 
enable 1dm to indulge ia aach extravagiWoe. - i 
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By recent accounts fsom India, tlio o*-king had 
iiftnifled his intention of proceedinR to England, and 
laying his crown and seal at tlie feet of the Badsliilw 
BcRnni, as he designates cur niost gracious Qneen. lie 
hud actually proceeded sojSe distance towards Oalcutta 
ea route, but it is very djiAbtful whether he h«s means 
and energy suffleient .to carry out liis proposed plan. 
It is undertaken at the suggestion of his prinie-minisfer, 
who rejoices in tlie euphonious name of Ally Nucky 
Klian, and will probably fall to^ the ground aUogotlier, 
or end in an accredited ambassador being dcsjiatclicd 
to London, wliich will doubtless serve his eausn better 
titan the personal appearance of a prince who is n(jtp- 
riously as corruxit and incapable in iiis public career aj 
he is vicious and dissolute in ids private conduct. 

lt_ has been the fashion of into years to inveigh 
against our lust of territorial aggrandisement in the 
Hast; but in the present instance it would Iiavp been 
R disgrace to our govcrnnioiit, and cruelty to tfcu 
inhabitants, to permit sucli a state of things to eon- 
tinuc. Ill a financial point of view, the uniioxatibn 
is a profitable one, as, after payinguill contingent 
.expenses, Oude will yield even now a surplus revenue 
of at Icust seventy lues, or L.700,000 per annum; 
whilst, under the mild and beneficent BHtish ride.*l 
a country where lately tyranm- and injustu ^ \vi*re 
enforced by tlie point of the bJyonet, will become as 
peaceful and contented as any of our own jfroviiiccs. 


s T n Y c H n'i X IC. 

‘And what, after all, is tliis stryelinine of wldeli we 
hear so much ?’ Jebb asks me <bi8 with the air of a 
man profoundly ill used. He ’..'s ’ een reading the 
report of a celebrated trial, and is -i latterly eon- 
founded with the cross-examination and tin- fearful 
technicalities dT science, tliat lie 1 ■ s half dcleniuned 
to deny tlio existence of the poison, and to vole tlie 
medical witnesses bores ofyxtrenic iiit iisity. { 5 o, after 
a discussion, principally ic the clouds, he int' rrupts 
some unintelligible propo'i'..oi» -f ndiie, and nsk.s me: 
•Then, what is strychnine? I know it is a poison; 
that it makes people—totanie, 1 believe you cull it— 
and all that; hut tell me a little more about it.' 

bo I lead him, witli an air of due iinpo. 1 v, to my 
sanctum—a place s.icrcd to iiiipossihle genii, rejiort 
and nn' catalogi*’ say tliey are reptiles jiresened in 
spirit. It is sac.', I also vo mysterious bottles Inhelled 
with distracting fragments of still more . .stractiiig 
words—-cabaBstic perhaps, although mj’ set and my¬ 
self believe tlicni to be simply seiontifle, derived from 
Greek roots. Jchb seems overawed with these demon¬ 
strations. Without, liowever,,alluwing hiii^ time to 
subside into hopeless mystification, 1 hand him a piftti 
containing tlie substance in question. 

Well, yes—a white crystalline powder, with its 
small glistening prisim^ JAb thinks it harmless 
enough in appearance. The fact is, lie fxpected to sec 
• it in the shape of small dt'ntli’s-Iicads, and is some¬ 
what driven aback on viewing so mild and sightly a 
substance. To him—as to whom not—it is marvellous 
tliat but a grain of tliis would destroy life; and be 
tells me—confesses rather—Strange tliouglits as to how 
04d it would be to put a little on his tongue luul sec 
how it tastes. With which idea iie takes the phial up 
and shakes it (people always shako crystalline sub¬ 
stances displayed in bottles), eyeing the contents with 
a <^iiosophiu air. I tell iiim he shallAic satisfied as to 
its flavour Wore we,have done; whereupon we pro- 
tied to dissolve it. As water alone has no effect upon 
the ittflniteiwal quantity we want to get into solu¬ 
tion, we arid a little acid—soniti dilute vitriol servi?s 
admiSably. (I say icc—Jebb looks on.) A tumbler of 
is ready. The dissolved strychnine—a quarter 
of a.-grain, perhaps—is put ipto it. Task Jebb 
taste oiw beverage, indulging moderat^y for fear of i 


consequences. 1 continue to tempt him, till he puts 
tljf' tumbler to his lips.* ‘BaW it is intensely bitter.’ 
.Jebb bad read of this fact in the newsp^rs, but had 
ifb idea of tlie intimsity of the Jjitterness. y)f all known 
substances, indeed, it is the mlflit so. Of^course^ my 
disciple begins to experience sensatioiiSj whV‘h, thougli 
relieved by seeing me follow Mj example, are yet not 
altogether out of his thoughts. ‘Well,’ lie siij’s, ‘tliis 
is iOitercsting, to be sure; but whence do^'oii get your 
stryelinine ?’ 

I fiilicw»bim some nux-voraiea licoila, and fl-11 %im 
tlicir shape is very like a blood-rell. As, however, ho 
i.s not conversant with these structures in particular, 
lie examines the round flattened body for liimsclf—^ 
larger than a shilling, miicli thicker, convex on one 
side, and ll.it on the other. It is of a brown hue, and 
silky, from tlio small hairs witli w.hicli it is covered. 
I-s.ay of a bifiwn line; the Germans cJl it gray, and 
name it crows’ e^’es, partly m constto'’'' -v of tliis 
supiiasil >n, partly because tTiey are no more like the 
ncular oigans of tliuSA 1drd£<thun nothing at all. On 
the wlioleyit is a benn-like scld. 'I'lie nanio given to it 
hy those most sensible of alchemists, .and most diligent 
of dingy old.idiilosojiliers, the Arabian physicians of 
the eighth century, shews thc‘y considered it sonicthivig 
like :i nut. < 

I if‘11 .leldi further, that these seeds—these mices 
rovtirtr that Serapion was wont to write about—come 
from tlie fruit of a very crooked tre?, which grows in 
India and Ocjloii - a tree with largo glossy leaves, and 
iiiiiiieruus orange-Iuied berries as large as ajiples, richly 
glowing in the warm sunlight of a southern sky. It 
is a strange fact, that while birds may be seen pecking 
these w^th tlie litniost relish and comfort, the seeds 
within are a terrific poison. • 

Ho nnich for the mix vomica. The bark of this tre^ 
(so I continue, wliiie Jebb still^lays with the piiial), 
or tlic powdered seeds, are treated with dilute sulphuric 
acid, the same ns the vitriol we just used to dissolve 
(,iii- ‘ ‘ryehnine; tgr it answers precisely the same pur- 
pusc us it did in onr little cxperhiient. Trom this 
solution wi get the crystals you see—only by a process 
as compficiied almost as the evidence jon, Jebb, have 
been listening to. • 

’I'he I'acl is that this nnx-x-omiea tree—or, ns the 
learned ealkit, ,,.icr kielr own jaw-dislocating fasliion, 
tlie ISiri/cliim mir row/cn —contains a poisonous prin- 
ciplo winch endows it wltl^its fatal properties. Almost 
all vigctali^cs c'ont'iin some crystalline substance or 
other whh'ji po.-. • ^es icry strongly' tlie eliuractoMMl' 
the pl.ant. It is well known, for example (Jebb has 
soen it i.i*Di r.ihnson's capital paper, ‘The Averages ■ 
• ’ ifuse’' iHtat tea, uolfoe, and "ocoa contain very 
j ei iipm^l '* tlfistkind- those of tea allj 
eolTee, i.Ku ^ i, wa , icutical. '.'he clieniist will shew , 
him longAnltcd silky groups of neud*c-Iiko crystals, of 
e-affeine, 01 .heine as he calls it. So wit* otlier vegOi-, 
table dale tie. and vegetablia anyttiing but dainties. 
Asparagus rields asparagin; mustud an^ .^iress 
(Jebb feehh : ntrijats me to be merciful) an oily 
compound, the sUlplio-cyaifide of allyle. 

This poisoiioiSs principle in the nux vomica is 
strychnine. * It forms salts with acids—that is, if 
added to such sw.. compounds as vinegar, vitriol, or 
lemon-.] dec, it takes all the acidity away', and ne»' 
crystalline substances are ibtiued. Supposing, now, 
we were to give somo to a dog, what would Iiapfpen r 
■\Ve niust%’ollt*v the good old rule of the cookery-books,. 
and eatcb nui;|anitflal first. Wo must then take owe, . 
aSjdogs object to be poisoned as ■well os men; w-e nmst 
conquer tli'ir objections,!^ a little gentle coercioi^' 
avsii n.ig -my countcr-desigus directed against flngoifs, 
by the sttbjeciji of ,oar;.experIpient. ‘ ' 

'T^ be grave, Jebb, 1 (ionot like this brule-p&isomnjit.: 
it is seldom necessary, and never satisfactory’. , Wq 
must, not consider tlio effects on anid^s lk;.,alwityk;' 
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akin to those on men. Supposing them, /or argumeni’s, nerve (Bcndff out its messages, as it were, and sets 
sake, exnutly siniil.ar in « cat oat is (siiy) ten time's mhsolcs contracting. If it be taken in poisonous doses, 
smaller than a man, and we must give a m.an ten it ‘canses these same musdlea to contract violently, 
times (he dosfi' to produjic the sanie'Vffects ; Init we painfully, unnaturally; an(l.-we' have cramps, or, as. 
cannot judge thus, ^oine creatures are singularly certain • medical witnesses foesignate them, spasms. 

h A operatio 


cannot judge thus, ^oine creatures are singularly certain • medical witnesses fdesignate them, spasms, 
proof* agaii^t certain poisons, ij.8 a rule, our herhi- You haw now a key to th44.^peration of strycliuinc 
verous,' our grass-eating animal.o, are remarkable for on the animal economy, to the indications for its use, 
the little, injury they suffer from vegetables of a and the fearful results of its abuse. 


pernicious chdracter. A scruple of stryelinia will fiot 
hurt a hors/; half a grain h.as been known to’kill a man. 


There arc certain diseases where the spinal cord 
loses its power of seeding these messages to the 


TlTere is a mnxhn among animal-poisoners \ind muscles. ^ You have seen, perhaps, a limb that is 
experimental toxicologists of all descriptions: ‘Three paralysed: the patient wishes and wills as strongly 
things,’ they say, ‘are irniio.ssible—to poison a rat with as,he can; but it will not move; or, if it does, it is 
prussic acid, a dog with niorpliia (the active principle done so slightly and tremblingly, as to demonstrate 
of opufm), and a guinoa-pig with strychnia.’ I liave the want of nervous—that is, of spinal jicwer. The 
. known half aii omicc of niorpliia to produce no edect medical attendant might here give strychnia, knowing 
•whatever on a dog; and have heaid from tlie liest how powerfully it influences muscular contractions, 
authority of the iiiscnslhility of guim'a-ph.,s to strycl.-- and, of course, inoveiiionts too. 'I'lie result is often 
nine. Tbe.se thuigs illustrate what ^ said wicli regard mast satisfactory, and, what is very remarkable, the 
to brTite-poisoiiing—it is scldou^ necessary, and never \cry part .to be most affected by the remedy is that 
satisfactory. • *" wlitre the nervous power was gone—in fact^the iiart 

Jebb, who has now h/on shewing strong signs of paralysed. »• 

weariness, asks me to slicw him loiuo tc.sts, and to 'Tliere is another condition where stiychuine may be 

; describe tbe effects of stryi'lmine on some imaginary useful—where, indeed, medical men employ it. 'J'lie 
dog—the same, indeed, that I was about to iiiciitiou fpina! cord%lwaj'8 exerts some influence on tlie muscles 
•before I was beguiled into the very instructive, but of the liody; it always^keeps them slightly contracted; 
not particularly iiiteresliug, digression on tlie sihiject and this is wliy the limbs of a strong, healthy person 
of cutting sliort the lives of dumb creatures by poison, seem so lirnt—so condensed, as it g'ore. Technically, 

I tell him that the animal would soon begin to tins state of proper nm.si*filiir tension is known ns tone, 
manifest symptoms of extreme uneasiness—that .■.liorlly .Sonielimes, however, the nervous system loses its power, 
a touch would produce convulsive nioveiiienls—that its eiieriry; tlie (lerson becomes languid, flaliby; the 
paroxysms of stilhiess and cramp would conic and go, muscles seem soft: tlicy are not properly contracted, 
each lieiiig severer tlian the oilier—that tlie creature A medieiiie wliicli remedies tliis condition of tlie system 
would die, stifiened in every limb. I iia.sU ii|.rapidlj is known .as a tonic ; and it will be obvious tiiat strycU- 
^riisthis tiicnie, liir to me it is not a pleasant one, nine in pnjiier doses would soon restore the sj stem to 

’innting that strjcliiniie, thougli one of tlie duulliesl | its proper liriiiness, aKtii ity, and lone, 

poisons we are acqnaiilted witli, is so strongly marked j Supposing, by accident or design, an overdose he 
by the symptoms it produces as to leave little doubt | taken—all the muscles are contracted, cramped to their 
of the cause of death. Kecollocting tlie newspapers | utmost, vTo a mere spcctit^sir, nothing can be more 

and their minute detaibs, 1 soon leave tlifs subject; | Iriglitful (lian a death from this poison. You have 

while Jebb, who li.as now reeonimeiiced tHirlnig the | Iie.ird of that wonderful*taiorbid plienomenon, the state 
bottle—I anj sure he is ruining the crjstals—with | called catalepsy, (.lebh remembers soincthing of the 
renewed enerej', hursts into a perfect explusioii of i kiml in Wairen’s/ii i;//f;/" o A«/e We sec 

wonder that so fatlil a drug should lie used by mtdi- | it iicrtectly in some of these cases. The body of tlio 
I cal practilioncTs. lie demands an explanation, and i suflfrer becomes sulf and straight.. It is, in a well- 

thinks me very digressive vherM hi eiii *10 comiiarc | luarUed iiislanec, as hard as wood ; and we may nidVe 

the functions of tbe brain and^pinal cord—faiiiiiiatly, | tlie whole frame by iittiiig .a hand. * ’fhe niu*;les by 
for he likes persoual ilhisiratioiis on sucii maitei.i. i wliicli the process of breathing is cftccted, suffer with 
I You ate perfectly aware, .Jebb, th.at vonr^irain i.=5, or the rest. Locked-jaw sets in, rospirajtion becomes 
isWfjfiposed to be, in tlie interior of your head. Mow, j difficult or impo:.sif)le. There arc intervals in which 
! proceeding from it, just like a tail, is tlie .spinal cord, | these alarming symptoms are suspended lor a time, as 
i ‘which li^ cnm'e.alcd within a bony coveting dcriveii ^ if nature were endeavouring to hoard up her powers 
! from the vertebraJl and foijming tlie *l.)|ickbone-*-tlie foj anotls.’r paroxysm.* 'I'liey are as tlie calm before 
spine. Roughly spe,iking,iit is the itrain that thinks tlie storm. The cramps recur witli fatal veliemenco; 
r— that reasons, whilst this spiniillcord prc|iilcs over and tlie sufferer at length sinks from thorough exhaus- 
all the motions of*the body. For example, y(pir brain, tion—unless his pangs are cut short, as they generally 
Jebb, suggest the peculiar enjoyment to he derived are, by suffocation. .Jebb, who, eyeing the phial with 
from thg twirl^g of thi^phial in your hand, .‘ind the evident distrust, has put it down as far out of reach 
consPsiuent«.hrcaknge of the crystals: it signifies this as is practicable, now breaks in with: ‘Dear, dear,' 
to the spinal cord, and forthwith Hie, latter sets your Jmt can’t you do anything to relieve such a person? It 
fingers and yodr arm moving. Now^ strychnine has is so very shocking. Supposing—it makes rno sliudder 
the very remarkable property of afliecnng«this portion to do so-i-snpposing Mrs .Jebb had taken some of this 
of the netvo'.s# system, as you will hear presently; horrible compound, what could be done? Is,there no 
• indeed, you have seen enough of ft in the papers relief, no antidote ?’ 
already. One .gmat chjracteristic of its action in Rutting my hand to my forehead, I tell Jebb that 
poisoning is, that tlie mental faculties are perfectly these are awkward oases; but that our first care 
clear; it does not operate on the brain, in*fact, hut should be to remove the poison as soon as possible by 
devotes all its energies, as it were, Jo tWb spinal cord, emetics or the stbraaeU-pump. I tell him ftirther, that 
Fuethermore, Jebb, I need scarcely till you, that this is no easy matter; for the throat is so contrat^eo, 
muscles produce their movements by contracting—<by so cramped, that it is often imiwssible for the .pat|^t 
f^ueezing themselves intoithe smallest compass, and tp swallow. Opium, whose action is exactly opposite 
pulling the joint, or the pgrt to be set in motion, alolig to that of strychnine, may prove of use; ehtoroi^-- 
■:with tliem. You will understand now, Itow the poison that incalculable blessing to the subject of korji^al 
vomica acts. It stimulates the spinal coid— treatment—is remarkable lA thS* respect: yw ,xe* 
*he aientral station, so to speak, of those innu- member whet 1 sidd of the spinal cord, its Action on 
■R merable telegraph-wires all through the body; the our muscles, and the effects of strychnine on it and 






on them; the action of chloroform is precis(|Iy the 
revefse: not only is all muscular effort suspended, But 
She very tone J spoke of goeef. The body becomes 
flabby and supple to an«qminent degree. It does more 
tlian this t 'the victims ^ locked-jaw or gtfycAnine 
poisoning experience a thorough cessation of tbo cramps 
wliich are so fharful.a symptom in their cases. The 
relief is perfect, but oftentimes the patient sinks in 
Spite of art, a victim to tlie deadly i3owurs of one of 
tlie deadliest poisons known. , 

Jel)b “takes tlie ptiial up again—mecInSiically, I 
believe, and hints at tests. 1 bid liiin loo]^ at the 
substance, and observe how beautifully crystalliiu^ it 
is. This is one character not to bo slighted. 1 allude 
to its bitterness, so iiersistent, so extreme, so all hfit 
unmistakable. Last of all, I produce a watch-glass— 
to Jeb'b’s astonishment, for he tells me ho had no idea 
I was anything of a meclianic,al genius. I 1^*11 him 
that so far from merely protecting the faces of limo- 
pieces, they are deligtitful little utensils in cliemieai 
analysis.^ 1 place a fragment of strychnine on* its 
concave, surface, add some strong oiinof vitriol, and 
a crystalline Ifagmcnt of tliat magnificent salt, the 
bichromate of potasli; anon, a glorious purple or 
violet hue is developed. I give Jelih a*triiimpiiai 4 (, 
nod, .and ask liim if science h^s not its gloi.^.j .is well 
as war or conijuest! Hti nods assent. The strychnine 
is detected. • 

I go on to relate other test?. ^This strj'ehniiie given 
to eats or rabbits will kill them with unmistakable 
cramps—just such spasms as our dog exhibited. 1 
then nlliidc to the interesting observations of Dr 
Marshall Hall on frogs. Tltcs' unfortunate creatures 
seem to have been especiall_ ce ued ter llie experi¬ 
ments—not particularly humane oiut.- -of physiologists 
and medical j^insts. The fact ts, they liav. a eaintal 
nervous system, remarkably dc'vr iped, and jir' senting 
the greatest facilities for seientifio 'nvestigafion. Dr 
Hall places them in a yifty dilute - .iliition At strych¬ 
nine. 'I'liey soon beco le spasmodically ■ '"‘cted— 
totauie, cataleptie. 1 eoulu use plenty of such 
terms, but will spare you, j’ehb. By lengthening the 
period of their immersion, wo can detect very small 
qii.intities indeed. One tw o-luindredlb <•'' grain— 

lif says much less—h.as been satisfactorily proved to 
exist ill a liquidjiy these means. 

Jehl) iio> ’'i-rbis to breatlie freely; bo institutes 
queries as to llio adulteration of beer <vitb ’ux vomioa. 
1 tell liim itiis n capital thing for pnrpoi -s of adver¬ 
tisement, and may be related as an interesting tact 
to gentlemen whoso calling is connected with marine 
pursuits. 

Jebb now seems satisfied. •My crystals d?e reduce, 
to. a delightful state of jmlverisation. The phial lia^ 
just performed its four thousand and sixty-seventh 
gyration, lie bids me gooil-morning, and we part 
amicably. Scene closes,Vhilu I disaelj^e my strychnipe 
in strong spirit of wine, over the pale flame of a spirit- 
lamp, and pour H > solution into a porcelain capsule 
for subsequent evaporation and crystallisation. 


• POUllSISTEllS. 

IN TUHEB PAttTS.—CONCLUSION. 

Shb did not walk again for many weeks. I suppose 
that afternoon's crisis of excUement hurried on the 
approach of tho terrible fever that'fiow bore lier down 
. «0 remoriselessly For some days, she w rs held to be on 
' the verge of death, and I counted her as already gone 
wm me, Ciometimes she lay on her little wliite bod, 
119 jjaiet and so purely pale, motiobloss and ineffably 
calitt, as SI' indeed her spirit already hovered above her 
bprtaiity, ai^ cast its shadow of light upon it. 

But site racovered—very slowly, very gradually* alj 
first} so thaffor many days, even weeks, she was 


hapless as tin infant, and had to be wntclied and 
Uinded like one. Lil^p as t<s an infant, the new life 
seemed to gather upon her at last, hour by hour—itie 
4ong dormant fifculties bestirred tliemsSlves again, and 
tlie struggling intelligence Ifeo^ed up like a flame new 
kindled in purer air. • • 

All things seemed to com* to her’ newly; and she 
regarded them, thought of ttiAi, talked'of (jiem, with 
tlse freshness and vividness of utter inestperienee, with 
more (h'ptli of feeling than childhood, hut i?ith no more 
apparent reticcnee of thought. • Kninklv, faeeiy, she 
felt delight in things beautiful—enjoyineiit of things 
jileasant. Tier faculty of Bcnsatioii was like a child’s^ 
as easily touched and aroused, both to pleasure and 
jiain. The clear blue of the sky, the ripiilef on the 
water, the glancing pebbles at the bottom of the little 
stream, the hum of inseets, th,o chirp of bir.'.s, the 
colour of Hliwers—all such things tiiese, seemed 
to fail upon hej alert senses witlv intensity of 
iivpn lion not easy^or m'o're blunted appreh(.*li.sion8 
to miiierstand. ns amfes^float clearly visible in jiuro 
light, s()*tlio ni 3 frmd atoms|of beauty and hlessediiess 
that hang unseen* by most eyes .about every thought 
of God that speaks in nature, werg perceived by lier, 
glnddonod her eyi‘s, and were precious to her hearV 

In the latter days of coiivalesceiiee, we used to tak# 
her*^ofa into the garden, and establish her for liours 
together under the tliiek sliadow of a group of trees. 
Erom tlienee she saw the whole (ff the little domain; 
and the trieksv rivulet that interse-cted it, had formed 
to itself a kind of nest elose by, where, its batiks thickly 
oiergrown with hawihorii and maple,, and wreathed 
with bnoiiy, it fell with a cool plasli into a somewliat 
deep p^ol. 

How slut loved to watidi that little stream, and 
listen to its song! The tree-boughs waved over it, tffid 
tile sunsliine sparkled in between ; and there was 
always some 11 ,'w change to mark, of sight or of sound, 
the sunny August day through. Moreover, the trees 
’’ .t shat^wed her were beautiful and eloquent to eyes 
and oars—dark fir, trenuilous poplar, and gracious 
fair-gri'- ,rig beech. Through tlie diverse foliage glanced 
the SC' ighi, and chanted the wind— solemnly, mysteri¬ 
ously, sweetly, to tho fragile little figure that lay so 
quiet, yet s . fliH of eager, rcceiitive life, beneath them. 

I eouht <■ )t resf iiiiless I was near her; and so I 
brought my jniplls ’’iK^tbeir books to the great walnut- 
tree by tlie wicket that l|id into the eoriifleld, wliencc I 
could .sec J'cr. fti uigh she could neitliec see us nor hear 
our voice-., ri I'asscd many a gloiving AugusWft'Sy in 
that e'X^, I .■ Oil sliadow', with the constant flowing of 
the water t- r its music, and tlie broad landscape, iiidia'vt 

If on-- iifirtin ' or purple in e. ining-mist, atrctclicd 
oi.c 1 -• .nd t” oL^icoml* fore, - lund of the onftred 
garden, with lis «.)oi)ii lawn, . nd tho adjacent meadows 
■where cattle grazed. * 

Most ,. his time, my fatlTer spent in filing higher up 
tho stj'waiii He would rettrn at ovigiing; jyid we all 
went inti tho house togotlicr, there to.find Jlarriet 
resting f. ,ii lierNiay's ‘work,’ and ready to take her 
carefully claimed post of liead of the tea-table. 

it was a»placid time for all of us, I think; for some 
of 'IS, a time c*' more than peace—of learning from 
div Hi tcachingl of yielding to divine influences. 

Ai. event broke on the even current of these days: 
a letter came from Alicia, announcing—her approaclung 
niarriam-. We were all very much surprised, for it was 
a ‘good’ nftrria,ge, in more than the worldly sense of! 
the ter^ ; Bhe husband-elect being a physician n^ding. 
at Baden, whom we had fcHrmerly known in Loudop, 
and wliom we knew to be both worthy and talen.taft , •• 
• ‘ Bul, at least, old enotph to bo her father,' Hb^iet 
observed; iand ugly beyond the privilegiei iev^ of 
men.' A passing bitterness, which relieve<i>^t iffllod, 
I thought. Boor Harriet! she was but l)ttf9aa| and 
Alicia was two years her junior.. .;‘i 









CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 



The bride invited us all to the weddinf^ and, indeed, 
evidently depended onoour owning; for her cordial 
invitations were intermingled with numerous coni- 
misainns, and d long list of articles td be obtained fui 
her in London, and otKaveyed by us. Of course, the 
■ propositionJ;oa1d not be considered: the expense and 
difficulty of ^he' journey GraceVs state of lidalth, all 
made it impossible, we agreed at on<«; and 1 felt a 
certain remorieful pang that no deeper feelings m«<le 
the impossibility of the plan very painful or disap¬ 
pointing* to any of ils. I was astonished bytHarriei’s 
I sudden swerve from indifference to profound sisterly 
interest, the morning after the receipt of the letter. 

‘It is hardly riglit that poor Alicia should be entirely 
upaupp'brted by any member of her family, on such an 
occasion. It is true, that you and my father are 
e£^tually detained in England, but I don't see any 
impediment to my goin^; I sliould like trf-go.’ *. 


Briefly, she did go; and one day jn late September, 
we received at one and'flie saipe time tlie tidings of 
her safe arrival, and the hiMpy.soKjmniaation of Alicia’s 
marriage. I was not satirised al.so to seC already 
hinted at, the plan which soon beerfme a settled thing 
—that Harriet w<V8 to occupy her sister’s evacuated 
post of companion to Mrs Cleveland ; but Grace was 
CiStonisiied, and rather perplexed. 

‘How were Harriet’s i)eculiar idiosyncrasies^ lier 
independence, her resolute habit of ignoring the small 
courtesies of life, to bo accommodated to such a position 
as that she had taken ? ’ 

‘Dear, I think slio is tired of this quiet life,’ I 
answered ; and I felt a thrill of happiness pass tlirough 
my mind, as I recognised my own content in that life; 
and, looking up, saw Grace’s sweet, serene faje. AVe 
v^ere elowly sauntering througli Byford wood, for Grace 
was Strong enough now to walk a little every diy. I 
went on with tny attempted explanation: ‘ Harriet 
would like change, excitement, society. 'J'liey are 
wonderful words—like trumi)et-notc.s to minds in 
certain phases.’ *’ 

‘Yes,’ said my sister softly ; ‘I remember when they 
were that to me. Ella, we were talking just now of tlie 
'changes in nature; do you think tliey arc so marvel¬ 
lous as the changes Ve can rccogtiisc in ourselves ? Do 
you think the growth of a tree from a seed, of a butter¬ 
fly from a caterpillar, is so m 3 ’ 8 tetiou 8 , so fliscrutable, 
as the way in wliich wn alter a;jd progress, till we can 
look back on the self of a ycy ago, and say, suriiriscd : 
“ Was that we?’” t 

•Ofr you feel it so, little one?’ I said to myself 
musingly. / was conscious of no similar marjxl. The 
•belf of a year ago, thoi^gh it was altered now, w'as yet 
no stranger to me f I knew ,tho poor^ frfubicd tWng 
wea; and I felt it was the lame itassio*n;ite spirit,, with 
the same capacity of suffering, •that, j-et dwejt within 
me, though sometlftng else was there beside it. sNothing 
was taken awSy, but much'had been added. But witli 
Grace, l,had l<fig suspected it was otherwise. The 
Btormwhiel^ had cleared the atmospliere in her soul, 
had also torn down, and swe^t away a great de.al that 
,in a harder, sterner nature, once living there, had 
liyed for ever, even though all peace Jepanded ou its 
criidication. s 

' ,T1i? 8, the child was changed. I lookSd into h'er eyes, 
aJ»A ifrlt griitcfu^, almost Jto tearfulness j for I knew 
the principle of her being—so tender, delicate, 
and' sfriSiitiVe—denied to her the power of endurance 
of sufibring, to which sonie stronger, y&t nM deeper 
natfl|cs Attain. She must root out the saProw. at any 
costshe^uld not live while it rankled in her heart. 

I InbwJg^uld oven dimly understand it, though it 
looh^f^^St like jnfracle tfi * 

^oy|>t^sant the Wood was tliat day! sThere was a 
' lafets in the air, tlfit felt as the warm amber-eloads 
Jlp ed-f-geperous, and tender, and gracious, .as only in 
‘autumntdays do clouae and air look and fbel. 


The r^ning nuts hung thickjy upon the hazel boughs ; 
add briony and nightshade, in graceful tangle, half- 
vcKed the hedgesand ivy, and wood-sorrel, and emerald 
moss, had overgrown the old. trunks of tlie trees tiiat 
liadHvea’i felled the year baUre. On one of lliosc we 
sat. It K'as a favourite seat.with Grace. Tlio ground 
sloped upwards, and from thenue we looked down on 
Byford Valley—a scene smiling and luxuriant as ever 
inspired pastorals. Byford mauor-liuuse, with its 
quaint gables, and its i;jeb, red colouring, stood near, 
on the dther side of the slope—its grounds almost 
joining* the wockI at one point. As we sat, indeed, we 
cipild distinctly see tlie figures of tlie two cliildren, 
Kosnmond and Mary, witli their two elder companions, 
emerging from the shrubbery-gate into tlie great field— 
too unostentatious to be called a park—that surrounded 
tlie house and gardens. 

‘ Tlify are coming this way,’ said I—‘ the children, 
and mj' fatlicr, and Mr Eustace.’ 

Eor 1 forgot to say that tlie younger brotlier of Mr 
Tlibrpe liad been spending part of his coUege-vaention 
at tlic manor-fcoiise. He liad been there abeSit a fort- 
niglit on this particular day, and wc liad seen hiui 
often, and liked liim much, as we could hardly fail to 
t]o—lie waS-at once so good and so talented; so boyish 
in his liveliness and ^eager energ}', so manly in his 
ehivalric si'iiipatliies and ambitions. 

Yet, somrtiow, on tliis especial diij' of all days, I took 
I note of Eustace Thorpet and of his standing with us. 

I Quiet us was our way of life, and limited our society, 

I such a new element in the one, and addition to the 
otlier, ought to Iiiivc impressed me more strongly 
before; hut it had not. He glided naturally into the 
w'.ay of thing.s; and lie was so mere a boy to me, who 
hardly deigped to date, inuriliood from aii earlier ago 
tlian tliirty-fivo, thatVlie fact of Ids beipg more than a 
boy, tlie cliildren’s playmate, and our continual, and | 
welcome, and very enlivening visitor, had in a sort | 
passed me by. \ j 

Why a new intelligence should strike mo on this soft i 
antnnm-afternoon, for tifb first time, is more tlian I can j 
tell. I only know tiiat it did so, while I watched the j 
group slowly approaching, the children fluttering about, 
and tlieir liglil laugh often ringing on the air. The old 
m.an toiled on, and sometimes pansed to look round, 
and enjoy the scene, ns well as to rest; and for ttie 
j’oimg man, his tall, lithe figure was to be seAi now 
cliiising or being ch.ascd bj’ the children, now stooping 
in eager investigation of the ground in tlie cause of 
botany; and .anon, lie drew my father’s arm in his, and 
carefully lieljicd 1dm up tlio ascent, Ids head bent 
towards Idin, the black liair tossed about his face. 

‘^AVluitf; pleasant facc'he has!’ I said impulsively. 

Gr.aee did not answer, till I looked round at her, and 
then she said very quickly: 

‘ Very pleasant,' .and ;;'a8 silent again. So was I, as 
I resumetl my Yateli. Nearcf they came, and nearer: 
wc could hear what they were saying. * 

‘Let us go to the little copse,’ cried Mary, ‘and 
gatlior dewberries. Will you, Eustace?’ 

‘ Anywhere jam will, if Mr Gordon is not tired.* . j 

‘But,’ interposed Rosamond, ‘I think Ella and j 
Grace were going to the wood j and perhapa we mig\j|; 
meet tliem.’ 

At wliich words, the young man swerved from his 
course, as if by inevitable instinct, and hurried hls 
pace also, until a second thought reminded him of 
his less active cJlApanion, Then he moderated to a 
walk again; but I could sec ibmettiing beyond the 
fleet eagerness of wings in |hp flash of his eyes, the 
iinpetuous toss back of the hair from’ his br 9 W. 

O Eustace, Eustace! .^nd oh, my little sister, th^ 
sat so quietly beside me! . 

, eAt first, I thought my sister woold bf left me ifar 
some time yet, they were both so young; hut 1 found 
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I was mistaken. Eustace had his mother’s foctune,' 
an ample, tliough not a larpe one; and his brotlier, 
the'only one who Imd a right to interfere, cordiaBy 
approved of his earlj* marriage. In the face of 
lliis, and of Eustaee’s earnest pleadings, wo Jiad* no 
Mglit to resist. So, in the spring, I saw n^ Little 
Grace become a wife ;,'and watolied the carriage drive 
aipng the winding road on its way to tlie seaport 
whence they were to embark for Italy. It happened, 
strangely and solemnly, that on#hat very evening, while 
the two children were about my knees, listeiTin^ to a 
story I was telling them—a letter was brought to me— 
a black-edged letter—in Ellinor Keith’s haiKlwriting.^ 

I liiid tlie instinctive wit to send Itosainond and 
Mary from me on some errand. 

‘And you will tell us what became of Una after¬ 
wards, won’t you?’ 

‘ And all about the good lion ? ’ , 

‘Yes, yes! Kun quickly 1 ’ • 

They ran, singing tlio wliile. I watched them stop to 
pick up something from the path, and they called 
uio that i?was a butterfly just burst fro» tlie chrysalis, 
and too weak to lly. Tlien they bore it carefully into 
the house; and 1 mutely called on God to help me, 
for I thought I was going to read tliat Gc+ard Keitl^ 
was dead. For that brief live niinutos that I . .t Mith 
tlic unopened letter lying on nlV lap, all the old pain 
and bitterness came back anew. Tlie slnSrii chillness 
of the April evening wind se^saed to smite me, as of 
old; the gray clouds looked dfbar and hhink, as of 
old ; all nature looked sullen, silent, cold, until out 
of rny own silence grew the jir.iyer that softened all 
things, and spread like a warili o' jur over my heart. 
Tlien 1 opened the letter, am’ lead liese lines; 

‘ Mr DE.vu Er-i.A—My dear friend, itua, < write j’ou 
one line beforc;.ywe leave tliis place. We laid lahan in 
her grave tliree days ago. lily hroeier is w'cll, and all 
Iiimsclf in his strong resolve to hear a id to he patient. 
Wo purpose travelling fonAl.e next leiv months. We 
think and speak of you ofj.’u.—Good-bje. Your 
afl'ectionatc Ellinor ICeitil’ 

Oil, what sorrowful, remorseful .anguish of yearning 
found vent in the passionate tears I iiejit whe ■ I liad 
re.id, and could take in the whole incatiiiig n . o.it 1 read 1 
'lie lived, and th.anksgiving flooded my soul for that, 
one ba*e fac*' tlfflt one hlessuig lliat 3CI. I felt it was 
all selfish in iiu m feel so grateful for. But he lived a 
life of wliich I could well fatlioin the stoij Well I 
knew how long a time must puss, how great a change 
must come, before tlie world that had lost its sun¬ 
shine would regain its light. 

But he lived ; and I wept tl^si? passionatq* tears .a' 
much in gratitude for myself as in prayer for lilm— 
pra^'er that every moment became more piteously 
supplicating, more forlortil^' longing. To love, and to 
he impotont to help, was 4hi8 td be my fate evermore ? 

Yet even to ^his grief came solace; %ven upon this 
pain, time cm. softly and brought peace. I had 
other letters from l/Uinor, telling me how calmly, how 
beautifully the Ufb flowed on that had been so bereft. 
Iter brother was 110 idio sojourner in a^ strange 
land; he made to himself Unties, ho set to himself 
worthy work wherever he abode. Into the dark, 
unvisited comers of those bright Italian cities, he 
penetrated, to help the poor, teach the ignorant, 
succour, the. ailing. And not only from her did 1 liear 
of him. It smote me with a Strang* feeling when I 
saw in one of Sraec’s Ifetters to me, tlie name, Ms name 
written sb Clearly and fairly. In ^ssing through one 
of the smaller Italian tdWns, Eustace had mot Mr 
Keith, with whom, a* his brother’s friend, lie wds 
attainted. Grace was not with him, and lie did not 
go to sec her—I could well guess why. Simply, rny 
aiatcr wrote: , , » 

j looks mudi older, myhuaband ws, and rather 1 


pale and worn ; hut still so calm, and quiet, and serene, 
a^we might know he wiuld loJk. Ella, Eustace says 
it IS good to reverence liim, ho Is so good, so noble; 
asid, indeed, I fed it so—I fel^ it so, wliJn, long since, 
in tile early days of our love, t told Eustace all the 
story of my past girll^pofl.’ *, * 

O liaiqiy Grace 1 How sunny must, have been 
those days, spent in wandering* tlirougli that sunny 
larM 1 love around her and beside Iicr, lAid her heart 
garnering all its treasures, from wlionoe’had been 
weeded eucrytliing that-could poisdii or wound.’ * 
Wliile lie passed on liis way, liis faitliful sister with 
liim; and tlie shadow ever on his licart, but Heaven’s 
divinest light resting upon Ins brows. 

And J, in liis old liome, where I iiad first ftnowo 
liim, first loved him, and dreamed of happiness—wliere 
the morning light on the sloping woods ever looke<l to 
me as wlion > first looked on th6m—arj then into his 
face, to see the rad^nce iher-e —and whore t’;,. twiliglit 
pure’es irought hnn lyforo !By e^’es, the while ^hat 
my heart aclied. for stidin^o of him, for the mere 
knowledgi^of wliere he was; ,ynd my whole spirit was 
moved witliin me, ind called out in very hclxilcssuess 
of j'earning; , 

‘ O God! in some one of thy worlds, wilt thou not 
let me see his face again 1 ’ « 

Verily, Divine ways arc beyond our ken, and tho 
inequalities of human fate are mystelious to our finite 
vision. When, one day, oiir eyes shall be opened, and 
wc see clearly', will not great jiangs of remorse reach to 
our iiearts as we stand before God, and, Jooking back 
on the rebellious past, reinemhcr how' often, in tlie 
presuinP|j.ion of niiscry, wc liave wronged His justice, 
and doubted His love? • 

Years have jiassed by since tlie convulsive sick pailf 
of those few weeks after Gr.ace% marriage rent anew 
the spirit that wa.s so fierce in its suflering, so weak, 
alas! in Us resolves. What lias been tlie iiistory of 
'.hf'=-' yc.irs* may bo read, I tliiiik, in the fair record of 
the day's that Jiass by note, so quietly, so placidly'. In 
tendaneo ' my father, llio old man, so happy in his 
simple ph‘ Lsiires, in his g.arden, or fisliiiig in the stream; 
or rambling with the children through tho woods and 
fields; and in leaching my llosamoiid and Mary, and in 
learning frotii I 01, .iid in finding new interests among 
our pooler neighbours—truly, tho time p.asse8 with no 
laggard step. * 

Mytwoe|iier si.sters remain abroad; hotli sccni to bo 
satisfied, each in eer own way. arnum , 

I liear ofu 11 from Ellinor. They arc still wandering. : 
-Kimctimc? ti. '.v make alioiiie for some months in some , 
'■‘.(.1 ktiow! ^ok ill Italy, or Fr «ce, or dTermany'; , 
..Mwc r.'COBfX. M.ey llkiip bee” travelling, so tlSlt : 
sometime.. I do’ 1 ^ ,npw theii wnereahout for weeks . 
together. ’But I know they are well; and ’urave, and 
content; 1 - I I know that tl»ey will one iay return to , 
see their old 'onic. He iia'* said Unit he will; and ■ 
I have faithful trust that ho will come iRjfore 

Eustace i „rowipg a noted man now. fle ti^es a 
busy and a, leading part iif thi.s busy world. He and 
Grace liave tliciflionie near London, but every summer 
they come wfth tlicir children to the old manor-house, 
and w ' liave hap|j days. Then do the woods become 
hauntei’ witli glancing feet, and'uplift faces, with tho 
golden curls all tangled and strayit%, and childish ! 
voices, and girlish laughter echo back tho music of thd . 
soft wind^ud^hc low songs of birds. 


fos ’’losaiuond and Mary are very dear to mo, and i^tiB 
reraaj»’with their govemea#^ not to leave her till tiie 
inevitable demands of that 8.11110 ‘world,’ that 
seems so ^a:r off, shdll take them away for 4 seksoij/ 
61V may for. longer. ..“ 









But we will not think of that. Let nil locik, instead, 
at tlie sweet face of.m}*4iBter,«i8 she sits looking stiver 
children, with the olii lustre in her eyes, the old dewy 
Binilc on her,ftps; hardly less a child'in all that makes 
childhood lovely, thaiWlien she too made daisy-chaitis, 
or pecreck jvith wondering ey^ into the wild-bec’s 
nest, as they are doingaiow. 

Let »e look upon the broad landscape spread before 
my eyes .under the clear heavens, where float, oi*'lie 
Cumulose,‘clouds exceeding white, as if in excess of 
some nlysterious jo^ that extils itself in ratlient phrity 
most absolute. Widely stretch the woods, over which 
hovers the misty prescience of tlie coming .nitumn; 
and emerald fields slope to the valley, where winds the 
atreaiftlet, clear ami shining as light, ami, like light, 
glancing and flickering through the foliage of the trees 
4hat bend beside it. And beyond, there is tlie glory 
and rejoicing of the h‘ar\ est; ripe and rtih it sways *.ii 
the sunshine, liJte an amber son; agd larks arc singing 
oveftiead, as if giviug'litterafce to the fulness of a 
dumb human soul. •„ r ‘ 

It is a beautiful world(f divine love is witft it, divine 
blessings are lavished on it, and *it is beautiful, and 
good, and holy.« And life, too, is holy and precious, 
wilile God watches over it. Let us come fyrtli, then. 
« we that have known sorrow, or even now arc snifering 
from some hidden p.nin, that we think is ceaselcii, as it 
is venomous ; and let us look into the beauty of the 
world He made, iftid learn the sacrednesa of the life He 
has given. 

And if life for you and for me liolds not ltappinc.ss, 
it may yet hold something tiiiitis better, that even our 
humanity may rise to recognise as bettor. 

So, let us look it in the face, and travel on^.thc way 
tbatris appointed fur us to go. 


HENRY COCKB URN’S MEMORIALS 
OF HIS OWN TIME.* 

» 

Tms is a volume which will ho read with inltnsi" 
pleasure in Scotland, and may prove agreeable (o many 
beyond that limit. It is composed of the reeilleetioiis 
of a bright-spirited, genial-hearted man, who was 
tlirough many years the most generally beloved citiyen 
of Edinburgh. It contains Ins recollections of the 
men and things among whom and which he tnoved 
ns an advocate at the Scottish liar, during the era of 
the French Revolution, an* subsequent years, wbil.st 
uaiagendent political opinion was just m’giiming to 
emancipate itself from reactionary restraint in this 
country. Of course, the details are provfncial; hut 
the wholfe political and literary life oi* our couny'y i.s 
nM eonfln^ to London ^ X se»iond,« or*even a thirrl 
rate British city is also wortljy (jf sofno attention, as 
exemplifying the^rogress of the entire social system. 

The'volugig before usiwuuld in ilself cstffblish this 
proposition,. if anything^jivere required to do so. Mr 
Co(;lj|bi!rn fouled Scotland as a country under a pro¬ 
consul, anS lie left it full of vita] public feeling ami 
action. This is a kind of^’evolution which would be 
well worth describing, and which might well justify 
4)iat fearful thing, the writing and publishing of a book. 
The present volume, however, does wore than this, for 
it likewise cxlub|t8 the transition from an old to a 
modera stylo manuees, which wentiliarid in hand 
Wttf.Cther changes. All this it does with a botihomk 
and playfulness truly charming,' and wljjeh livill make 
roost readers only regret that the qluouicle is so 
bAf. * ^ . 

w ,The book is externally a,loose kind of autobiography 
—thatM|ij^ say, it states tilings chiefly as they occur|ed 
to ffijjtSathor’s observat^n in the course of his life. 
ii'J^B^i-wnneeted man, he starts amongst the relics 

' * JSdbaburgli: Adsm and Charles Black. I8fi6. 


of old aristocracy and nMe^se de robe; and there he 
ii' rich in dcscriptiquB of venerable dowagqrs, stiff 
dftneing-parties, and old-fashioned suppers. Here, for 
instance, is liis picture of H-'Si of those ancient dames, 
LaJfy Pon and Mrs Rocheaf of Inverleith. ‘ They had 
both sbfne,’ he says, ‘first as hooped beauties in tl« 
minuets, and then as ladies pf ceremonies, at our 
stately assemblies; and each carried her peculiar 
qualities and air to the very edge of tlie grave; Laily' 
Don’s dignity softenqd by gentle sweetness, Mrs 
Roeheadk made more formidable by cold and ratlier 
severe* solemnity. 

^ ‘ E.veept Mrs Siddoiis in some of her displays of 
magnificent royalty, nobody could sit down like the 
\:uly of Inverleith. She would sail, like a ship from 
T.irsliish, gorgeous in velvet or rustling in silk, and 
done up in all the aeconipaniinents of fan, ear-rings 
and finger-ring's, falling sleeves, - scent-bottle, em- 
bjoidered bag, lioop and train—all superb, yet all in 
pure.st taste; and managing all this seemingly heavy 
njiging with as nmeli ease as a full-blown swan does 
as plumage, would take possession of file centre 
of a large sofa, and at tlie same moment, witliout the 
slightest visible exertion, would cover the whole of 
i^jt with IsT bravery, tlie graceful folds seeming to 
lay themselves over it like summer waves. Tho 
descent irom her carliiigc, too, where she sat like a 
naiililus in-its shell, was a display wliich no one in 
tlie^e (lavs could aci.».inplish or ^cven fancy. The. 
mulherry-eoloiired diiicii, spacious, but apparently 
not too large for w bat it earned—though she alone 
was in it; the liaml.some jolly coachman and his 
sjikndid h.T.ininereloth loaded with lace; the two 
resiK'ctful liveried ibotiiien, one on ea(.;h side of tlie 
rulily carpeted step: these were lost sight of amidst 
the slow majesty wiUi which the lady came down, and 
tmielied the ,carth. She presided iif this imperial 
style over her son’s exeelleiit dinners, with great 
sense ofad spirit, to the wry last day almost of a 
prolonged life. * 

• laidy Don—who Uv4d in George Square—was still 
more highly bred, as was attested by her polite cheer- 
ftilni‘.ss and easy eUganee. The venerable laded beauty, 
the white weU-cuiled hair, the Soft hand sparkling with 
old brilliant rings, ilu, kind heart, the afleetionate, 
manner, the honest gentle voice, and the mild eje, 
acooiHit for the love with which Ger old tufe was 
surrounded. She was about the last person, so far 
as I reeolicet, in Kdiiiburgh who kept a private sedna- 
I chair. Hers stood m the lobliy, and was as .hundaomu 
! aiift comfortable as silk, velvet, and gliding could 
i make it. And when she wished to use it, two well- 
! known ^speetable clii^rmen, enveloped in her livery 
citiaks, were the envy’ of their brethren. Slie and Mrs 
Rocliead both sat in tlie Trim Church; and well do I 
remember liow 1 used to form one of tho cluster that 
always took its statiofi to ttx’ these beautiful relies 
emerge from tl.e coach and the chair.’ , 

One of his general remarks on that old society is 
noticeable—tliat people who were uncxceptionably 
pious, were mueli less strict and exacting nlioitt 
religious observance than they are now, the leading 
evan^ti^tt) divine of his day, for instance, having 
fricnw at supper every Sunday evening. Anotlieiwis 
not less remarkable, that while tliere was more for¬ 
mality in that society, there was also greater real 
coarseness. Some ancient practices seem to have 
been a pure oj^p'ession. ‘Healths and toastSi’ sayk 
our author, ‘were special torments. Every glass, 
(luring dinner required to be dedicated to the fti^lth 
of some one. It was thou^t sottish end rude to taka 
wine without this.—as if, forsooth, there was noixKiy 
present worth drinking with. I was. present,‘allpht 
1803, when the late Duke of Boeoleuch took a gie# 
of sherry by himself at the table of Charles,. 1^0^ ' 
then Lord Advocate; and this was noticed, a^erWhi^ 
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as a piece of ducal contempt. And the petson «Rk(yi the» entertainment; and in some scenes nothing can ! 
to take wine was not invited by anything so slovenly very offensive. But the ^r^per smtinent was a ' 
as a look, combined with a putting of the hand up^n high and pure jjroduotior.; a moral motto; and was ' 
the bottle, as is practile^j by near neighbours imw. rfleant to dignify and grace private solely. Hence, ' 
It was a much more serious affair. For ontf tlnng, even after an easier age begalf to sneer ^t tlie^dis- !| 
the wine wois very rarely"on the table. It li*d to be play, tlie^tiorrect cour|e was to receive the«entiment, • 
called for; and in order to let the servant know to if not w*th real admiration, least’wjth decorous '! 
whom he was to carry it, the caller was obliged to reject. Mercifully, there was a l.argc known public i 
specify Ids partner aloud. All this required some sttick of the odious commodity, so thaF nobody yho 1; 


premeditation and courage; lienee timid myn never eoiikl screw up his nerves to pronounce Vhc words, 
ventured on so bold a step at all, but wore ;dad to liad'aiiy wccaslon to strain his invention. 'Hie *con- 
cscape by only drinking when they were invited. As ceiteii, the ready, or the reckless, liaekneyed in the 
|liis ceremony was a mark of ri'spect, the landlord, qr art, had a Iciiaek of making new scntinicsits appH- 
any other person who Ihonglit hiinself the great nian^ calile to the passitig accidents, with groat ease. But 
was generally graeiously pleased to perform it to every it was a dreadful o[ipres8ioii on the timid Sr the 
one present. But he and otliers were always at awkward. They used to shudder, ladies particularly 
liberty to abridge the scvt'rity of tlic duty by per- —for nobody was spared, wlien their turn in the 
fonultig it by platoons. They took a brace, ijr two rt^/zid approiffbud. Many a at#uggle and blush did 
brace, of ladies or of gentlemen, or of both, and ;.»)t it cost ■ but this jecnied to exc'V" i.e tyranny 

them all engaged at once, and proclaiiinm; to tlic of il.e istcrs of ihojcraft; and compliance could 

sideboard^ “ A glass of sherry for Miss Dundas, Afrs never be avoided, eveSpti by,more torture- than yield- 
Murray, and Miss Hope, and a glass <af port for Mr iiig. 'I'he^ ean scarcely a better example of 

Hnnie, and one for me,” he slew them by eov-eys. And itie ciiielical natiirf of the stiiir that was swallowed 

all the parlies to the contract were hound to ackiiow- than the sentiment el.ihorated hy ^le poor dominio 


ledge each other distinctly. No nods, of grins, o% at Anidilly. He was called upon, in hi.s turn, befure 
indifference; hut a direct look at the obj^.t., the a lai-jm liarty, and liaviiig nothing to guide liini in* 
audible ■ uttering of the very "words — “Your good an exer<i-.e to wliicli be was new, excejit wdiat he 
health,” accompanied by a respectful inf-hnatioii of saw was liked, after much w'rithing and gnwning, 
the head, a gentle attraction oiV^ic rudit hiuiil toward., ho came out with—“The rellectioii* of the moon in 
the heart, and a gratified‘sinde. And aftc>r all tlie.se the cawiii bosom of the lake.” It. is diflieult for 
detached jiieccs of attention during the fea.st wen- tlio.-e who have been born under .a more natural 
over, no sooner was the table cleau-d. and the after- s\ .stem to eomprelicnd bow a sensible, man, a re- 
dinner glasses set down, tliart it beeame ncee.s.sary for sjieclahle inatroy. a worthy old maid, and especially 
each person, following the laud' .id (■ diink the he.iltli a girl, c^iuld be "expected to go into company only on 
of every other person present, nidi. -lua^' ". Thus, sm li eoiidni -.iis.’ • 


of every other person presi'.nl, iiidi. .lua^ '. thus, sm li eoiidni -.iis. • 

where there were tea people, tlierf were iiiiiel_ liealllis The viylual /nncotisiil of Scotland was Ifenry I)unda<f 
drunk, 'i'his ceremony was often . iirrtid over l.y flic Lord Vi.scomil Mehdle, who liailpened to be uncle by 
bashful, who were allowed merely to Imih the heiic- marri.ige to Mr Cockburn. 'I'lie nejihew w-as early 
diction; but usage compel'/il them to .ook it d*.Lmctly, dr.iwii into the ranks of the opposite party, which, 

■1 . . • 1 I ** rw\ 1 . n . ; . I ' . . .si. -a. L'. _ _ . r .^ t.ir..l 


and to each individual, '''o do this well, i 


er, iJt that time eoiisisled of merely a handful 


Borne grace, and eonseqi eliy* it was best done by of clever young barristers; as .jedrey, IJorner, and 
the polite ruffled and Inlled gimtlemon of the olden olhers. T ere was then no po])u[ar representation; 
lime. there w*- no jiopular institutions, no independent 

‘This prandial iiiiisanoe was horrible. Bu it was riewspapeis, no political meetings Or demonstrations. 
..pothing to what followed ; for after diniu r, and lii'tme All was elos', and under the direct cheek of the 
tlib hwiies retired, there, generally began what were govenmiaiiti NoUMiig,’ says Mr Cockburn, ‘ was 
ca'led *“ rout '» ”* of toa^t,s ; wlieii each gentlc-nniu viewed with such horror as any political congregation 


named an absent .ady, and each lady an uhscut gentle- ivit friendly to existing ^owor. No one could liave 
man, soparrtely ; or one person was reqtii. d to gite taircu a piij^l in the hiisincss without making up Ida 
.m absent lady, and another person was required mind lo he .i doc aj man. No prudenee could jiaitsct 
to match a gentleman with that lady% and the pair against the i leeliood or iuaecuraey of spies; and a 
named wore toasted, generally' with allusions ami orst. cnuviTiti,, • of sedition by a judge-picked lury ivas . 
jokes about the fitness of tie union. A^l, worsi Ih -ed h, fbiittpen years’transpo-taiion. As a body 
of all, there-were “sentiments.” 'These wore shffrt .C'. > if U>^ < itihUt vttstoi' Opinion was olMy 


of all, there-were “sentiments.” 'These wore shJfrt L[‘. > i? to* • /‘tih/H itniatoi' Opinion was olMy 

epigramni itic sentences, expreisaive o.f moral feelings rceogoiscu .ihcn |,...t»eU thro . ;li what were acknow- 
atul virtues, and were thought ivfinbd and elegant lodged tojlie its legitimate organs ;»whieh meant its 
productiona. A flint e<siceptTon of their nauseous- formal or ..Ifleiaf outlets. ®Tublic hod'»s, therefore, 
ness may bo/ormed from the following examples, migiit spi ,tk .ch for itself ;»but the general comnra- 
every one of '■ ic.h T have heard given a iliousanil nity, as su'-Ii, hud no admitted clanu to De*o<m- 
times, and which, indeed, I only recollect from their suited or (" .1 for, 'I’he result, in a natitSi devoid of 

being favourites. The glasses being filled, a person popular prhtical rights, w^is, that people were dumb, 
was asked for his, or for her, sentiment, when this or or it tliey sjioktj out, were deemed audacious. The 
Bomethiiig similar was coiilinittcd: “May llie plea- wishes of the people were not merely despised, but 
sifres of the evening bear the i-eflcctions of the it wa- thought at.. openly announced, as a becessary 
morning." Or, “May the friends of our youth be prceau.’.on against revolution, thai they should, be 
the companions of our old age.” Or, “ Uclicate thwarted. I%ueW a case, Several y^krs after 1800, 
pleasures to susceptible minds.” “May the honest whore the seat-holders of a town-church applied t6 
heart never feel distress.” “ May tli» hand of charity governmAit, which was the patron, for the promotion 
wipe the tear from the eye of sorrow.” “May never of the seconti clergyman, who had been giving 
Iforse be awong us." There were stores of similar sajisfaclian for many years, and now, on the deatn of 
ceflections; and for all tods of parties, from the. the first minister, it was wighed tltat he should got t|i»i 
elegant and romantic, to the political, the municipifl, vnc. j.fjuaco, The answer, written by a member Of 
Uifi^eoclesiastic, and the drunken. Many of the the cabinet, yas, that tbe^inglo fact of the people 
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details, with much'natural exultation, the steps »by, 
which his countrymen: were •emancipated from tijis 
system, and thus supplies much valuable matter for 
future liistoijy. We turn, however, 'to other matters 
—th^ lifeline portraitures of the old lawyers of his 
young dayo. , , 

And first .HermandyVi tall lank judge, of most ori¬ 
ginal characteristics, and an inlemily of temperament 
wh^ph made '■him do evcrytliing in a wild exploUve 
way^ quit4 peculiar to himself. Of this worthy we 
learn that he was not only, like most of bin cou'iem- 
poraries, one who could drink much, but an admirer 
of toping.' ‘Ho h.id,’ say-s Mr Cockburn, ‘a .sincere 
respect for drinking.’ He regarded it as a virtue for 
its efi^t in promoting good-liuraour, as sung by the 
poets.. ‘Two young gentlemen, great friends, went 
together to tlie tlicatrc in Glasgow, supped at the 
lodgings of one, of tlieni, and passed a whole sunimeiP- 
pight over their piincl^. In the ,morning, a kindly 
wraiSgle broke out abouf tbeir separating or not sepa¬ 
rating, when, by some rasbners,'.f not accident, one of 
them was stabbed, not vifluiitly, but in so T*ital a part 
that he died on tiic spot. The survivor was tried at 
Edinburgh, aud ,'vas convicted of culpable homicide, 
It«was one of tlie sad cases wliere the legal guilt was 
, greater than the moral; and, very properly, he was 
sentenced to only .a .short imprisonment. IlorViand, 
wlio felt that discredit iiad been hrouglit on the cause 
of drinking, had ho sympatliy with the tenderness of 
his temperate brctlireii, and was vehement for trans¬ 
portation. “ Wo are tolil that tlu-re was no malice, 
and tiiat the .prisoner must have been in liquor. In 
liquor! Why, he was drunk ! And ;jct lie nuirdered 
the very man who had been drinking wjtli liinjj They 
' had obcen carousing tlic whoJe night; and yet lie 
rfiabbed liitu! after drinking a whole bottle, of rum ! 
with liini! Good God, my Laards, if ho will do this i 
wlien he’s drunk, wiiat will lie not do vvlicii lie's I 
sober?”’ I 

As another trait of tlio over-indulgent Ins'iits of the ! 
age, now' scarcely credible—‘At Ediiihurgli, the old 
Judges liad a practice at which even tlieir Imrharic ago 
UMd to slihko its head. 'They had always ifino and 
biscuits on the hemrh, when the business was clearly 
to he protracted iieyoiid tlie usual diniier-lioiir. 'I’lic 
modern judges—those I mean who were «uade after 
1800, never gave into this; hut with tiiose of the 
preceding generation, some, ol whom lasted several 1 
years after 1800, it was quite common. Ji^ick holtle.s 
of atamig port were set down beside^ them on the bench, 
with glasses, carafes of water, tumblers, .and hisenits; 

• and this without the slightest attempt at conceal¬ 
ment. The refreshuent was generally .allawed to 6}and 
uifisnached, and as if despised, fo^ a short time, during 
whicli tlieir lordsliips seemed to,be ^ntent only on their 
notes; but in n IR-tle, some water was pourca^into the 
tumbler, aneWsipped quietly, as if merely to sustain 
nature. Tlicn a few drops of wine were ventured upon, 
but qnly with*the water; till at last patience c'onlil 
endure no longer, and a full bumper of tiie pure black 
element was tossed over; alter which the thing went 
Un regularly, and there was a comfortabje munciiliig 
and quaffing, to the great envy of the parched throats 
in the gallery. The strong-headed wood it tolerably 
wall, but it told, pkiinly enough, upon the feeble. Not 
that tlie ermineVas absdSutely intoxicated, but it was 
certalhly sometimes affected. This, liowever, was so 
orifinary with these sages, that it really nAde little 
apparent diange upon them. It -was wt 'i’cry per¬ 
ceptible at a distance; and they all acquired \he ha\jit 
o4 sitting nn5 looking judicial enough, even when their 
bottles bad reached the lowest ebb. Tliia open-court 
refection did not torerail,* so far ns 1 ever saw, at 


cpuns^l, clerks, jurymen, and provosts, had a jolly 
dinner; after whicli they returned again to the trans- 
pdrtations and hangings. I have seen tliis done often. 
It ij'as a common remark tj/it’the step of tlie evening 
proceseion was far less true to tiio music than tliat 
of the OTliniing.’ 

There was a certain Lord Eskgrovc, a most ludicrous 
personage, whoso being ciiief of the criminal court so 
lately as tlie beginning of this century is a fact which 
there is some difficulty in believing. 'Waltor Scott 
took an bndle.ss pleasure in reporting and mimicking 
Kskgrovc. Hrougliiim tormented liim, and sat on his 
s|rirts wlierever lie went. He had a curious way of 
accenting and dividing certain words. ‘As usual, 
tlien, with stronger heads tlinn his, evcrytliing was 
cuiuiectod by his terror witli republican horrors. 1 
heard liim, in condemning a tailor to deatli for 
murde.ring a soldier by stabbing him, aggravate tlie 
oflCmco thus: “ And not only did you murder liim, 
whereby he was herea-ved of liis life; but you did 
thrust, or push, or pierce, or project, or ^opel, the 
le-thall weaiioti through the belly-band of his regi¬ 
men-tal brceclips, wliicli vvere his miijes-ty’s 1 ” 

‘In the trial of Glengarry for murder in a duel, a 
Jady of gfv'at bc.auty was called as a witness. Slie 
came into court veiled. Hut before administering the 
oath, Kskgrovc gave fier this exposition of her duty: 
“Youu.gg Woman! you will now consider yourself as 
in tlie presence of A^«<lglitv' God, and of this High 
Gourt. Lift up yoiir veil ; uirow ofll' all modesty, and 
look me in the face.” .... 

‘ A very coniiiion arrangement of liis logic to juries 
w.as tills • “And so, gi’flile-inen, having shown you 
tliat tlie pannell’s argument is utterl) impossibili, I 
sliall now nrocced for to shew you that it is extremely 
improbabill.” " 

‘He rarely failed to signalise liimself in pronouncing 
senti'iices ot dcatli. It was almost a matter of stj lc 
with hiiw to console the priSfner by assuring him that, 
•• wliatcver your religi-ous persua-slion may be, or even 
if, as I suppose, you be fef no pcrsua-sliDU at all, tlicro 
are plenty of rever-end gentlemen wlio will be most 
liappy for to shew you tlie way to yeternal life.” 

‘ He had to comlenin two or tliree persons to die wlio 
liad broken into a house at Luss, and assaulted Sip. 
.James Colquliniin .and others, and robbed tiioni of’a 
large sum of money. lie first, as*was Iiis almost 
constant practice, expl.ained tlio nature of the various 
crimes, assault, robbery, and liamesucken —of wliich 
last he gave them the etymology; and ho then 
reminded tliem tliat I'lcy attacked the house ami the 
persons within it, and robbed tlicrn, and then came to 
this climax: “ All tliis you did ; and, God preserve us! 
joost wlien they wore sitten doon to their deiiiicr!”’ 

We are called by considerations ns to space to shut 
this agreeable volume, before exhausting half the quaint 
droll descriptions we lia'ct maoked off for notice. 

SKY-MIST VA'2l,<iUS STAR-MILK. 
Tins is a very curious cause, which is at tlie present 
time on for trial before the High Court of &ienoe. 
The forensic strife involve'd in it could scarcely have 
heen more protracted if the arena of the stmgglo liiRl 
been the High Court of Cliancery itself. There is, 
however, a fair measure of excuse for the delay, seeing 
that many of the witnesses examined have hjul to come 
millions upon niMlions of miles brfor© they could give 
their evidence. A short time, ago,' a’ noble advocate 
nearly carried the court by a clever ruse, for all at 
once he unexpectedly brought, in a vast.crdwd of tlie^, 
fat-fetched strangers, to bear testimony on the Star- 
milk side, introducing them through J^jgaatic tube 
that he had cunningly contrived for tlieir conveyance. 
A ready antagonist however, neuiraljjwd tliU stroke ,ol, 
strategy by immediately printing and Circulatihg among 
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tlie jury an anonymous appeal, very plausib^' concocted 
from ‘misty’ words, anif therefore no less cuiilSing^y 
adapted to tell the bpposito way. I, as an iiidividi«J, 
chance to be impannellpd i ^ 

tliat the period is a longVay off wlicu tl>e cojirt^ill 
consider itself prepared to deliver judgment*! have 
made up my mind to communicate to the public a few 
notes tliat I have drawn up for my own guidance in 
tlie complicated affair, and also to let them' into the 
secret that I linve very good reasons for foreseeing 
which way the decision will ulfimataly go. • 

It appears, then, that some long time since, certain ' 
suspicious characters were .apprehended by a tele¬ 
scopically armed detective police wandering aboht 
space, seemingly idle vagrants without any business ot 
occupation upon their hands. The knowing and 
sagacious magistrates before whom tliese vagrants 
were brought, after a full and close investigation, were 
satisfied tliat tliey wore really harmless and ftrderly 
creatures, only somewhat light in the tiead, and of a 
flighty turn: as, therefore, thej' were held to be al^co 
destitute*of weight, either for good or evil, it was 
thought as well that they should not b^meddled with, 
but should simply have a wary eye kept upon their 
behaviour—that they should bo suffered to^‘ move on,' 
but nevertheless be kept in a sort of lionournWle sur* 
veillancc. In fine, it was setUed that these flighty 
wanderers were merely simple whiffs of Sky-mist, 
drifting up into tlie iicighbonr^mod of the sober ciirtli, 
and then whisking round it mW jilungiiig back into 
the realms of the far immensil;). Some of them were 
found to be of vast size, and to sport tails millions of 
miles long; yet there was lya doubt that oven fliese 
voluminous forms had nol ii " o s-ihstaneo in lliem 
than might be easily siiuecze,; i. Ui a snufl’-box. A 
bullet ejtpanded and scattered inl^) vapour S(b thin, that 
it cpuld fill spaces many many times iarger than the 
tinge eartli—sucli really seomed to oe the type of the 
nature of tliose misty fornis. The tie eetivcs nho first 
became familiar with tbefr appearance, obseAed that 
they commonly wore Ion. 'f■ 'bevelled hair o.n'ken 
loosely out from their iieads, and lienee gave them 
gcnerieally the distinctive appellation of ‘hairy 
vagrants’ or ‘comets.’ 

The discovery of these long-haired a' .'uifs was 
"immediatoly attended with one memorable result. It 
was allowed to, he a proof that, as well ns solid 
worlds—mater! ' lumps -there arc such things as 
mist-balls drifting in space; v.apour-spiifere.- or atmo¬ 
spheres, that had no world-kernels williip ; gl 'bes and 
lengthened ellipsoids, gigantically bigger tlian earths, 
ami yet made of such attenuated material that faint 
stars could bo seen shining milte through them, ,lt 
was held to demonstrate that impour, almost f thorcnlly 
evanescent in its thinness, could exist without there 
being any solid foundation arr.sngcd beneath or within 
to serve as a nucleus of suppi^rt, and could bo made 
visible, as the subtile cuTl-eloud of th§ still summer- 
evening is maff ' visible when it is bathed in illumi¬ 
nating sunshine. The recognition of sky-mist as an 
absolute entity in nature’s scheiiK', dates from the period 
of the first aitprchensiun and magisterial examination 
of comets prowling about tli£ earth. • 

^ut it IS from this period, too, that the 'urinus 
dispute under notice also dates its origin; for alter 
the cases of the long-haired vagrants of the sky had 
been magisterially and summarily disposed of, (he 
detectives tb whom the task of survgillance had been 
intrusted, were soon put to their wits'ends by descrying, 
scattered ili the oMtifirity in all direciions around, 
innumerable otuer'misty objects, w'hich seemed at. 
the first Klaace to belong to the fraternity of the 
vagrants, but which were found upon further obser¬ 
vation obviously not to ,do so. So far from brfng 
given to vagatod habits, they never even shined 
ramr tclg^^ positions.(imongst the situs by so tfiui^ 


as a hairbreadth, *aiid niioc of them ever came one 
jot* nearer to the earth. "VVijat, then, could be the 
i#..ure of these seemiSgly contradictory Bnomiilies? 
\Vere their afiisities willf skp'-mist; »or were tliey 
more ponderous bodies, charg«(l,*vitli more inomentpus 
destinies in creation’s plan? Did they not baioiig, 
rather, So the phalilnx of 8|ar-hosts m/dc galactic 
or milky ly distance? Here was iimpib ground for 
amissuu to bo raised in this theatre of, strife, whore 
men are so eager for conlliet. One piarty, who believed 
theiuselves to be tlie representain*"i of star-ahsewtees, 
elaimed the newly found objoeis forthwith in behalf 
of their clients. But another sect, who Ijeld vested 
interests in all ‘misty’ things, demurred to this claim, 
.and asserted an antagonistic right. It wa.s ve»y soon 
proved that many of the sky-strangers were unques¬ 
tionably clustered stars, for when very large tele- 
sjopes wcro,diree,tcd towards ihCm, their mistiness 
was dissipated into a glorioui .'jroup of miniature suns 
twinkli-’e- in tlie darkness, mut otUiTt ,Jt themsstiU 
looked ily so mu.'i ific more misty and mysterious, 
when sut^eeted to tTie*snaic treatment, and so left 
plausible room for ^ho mist-4dvocates to say: ‘These, 
at le.'ist, wo claim for our own. Sue! they are not 
like to their' star-group eorapanionsf They are sW- 
mist, and nothing ol.su. On the shores of the far 
inimijisity there are niist-isUinda, wiiieh neither the* 
magic of Ilerschcl nor of I.ord Kosse can change into’ 
j iinytlimg else. In behalf of these iwesolv.'ible objects, 
so true to the mist-eause, we demand a verdict, and 
in iluiir bi'lialf ii vcrdiel wc must have.’ 

‘Mot so,’ was llie answer of their antagonists. ‘It 
is true tliat with our finest iiistrumSuts we have 
failed to shew that these particular objecis arc cluster¬ 
ing slaws. But neither have you sliewn that they 
are vapour. C'.an you exhibit more remote stat^' 
hliiiiiiig through them, .as you yan through the filmy 
comets? Can you prove that they are as flighty,and as 
devoid of gravitating energy, as those bodies? Quito 
llie contrary. You can demonstrate nothing, saving 
tha. you know not what you see when you look at 
them. We. on the otlier hand, have this significant 
fact oiipii” side: hitherto, with every increase in the 
size, am. with every iniprovenieiil yi the construction 
of our telescopes, we have brought new star-clusters 
into sight out <’'■. oujspecksof sky-mist. Tlie advance 
of optical Bcici ^e has continually dcjirived you of more 
and more of your mist, and lias given us nioro and 
n ore stars. Those last •pecks that remain to you 
wear still ■•(lie ." p'ct of sky-mist only because our 
telescopes nie iioi yet large enough to aecomplislrtiieir 
> xhibitioi^ii) their true cliaracter. Tlie day, howeter, 
w'il’ oonie whqji wc shall be able to do so by the aid* 
t gra'.ihtr iij' rui'ients than we now possess, yn 
uccouiif, herefo.- f’ eur*(nvii s ■ nigth in what wc 
have doi\p, and oi 5 onf weakiic-.s hi wh.at you e.annot 
do, the •' -diet must be for us. *Wo claim tlioso 
obscure nod mysterious specks on the ground of fiieir 
close and oh >ous affinity objectswthat asrowcdly 
belong to us. They are not sky-mist; they sae cl'fSter- 
ing stars, gioiiped togethej in glorious eonipanionsiliip, 
altliough tliey cnimot be seen from tiic eartli to be so, 
even by teletcopes six feet across. They are sidereal 
galax'cs—8tar-cl|ji'"'r8 whoso splendours ate softened 
into ‘ milky ” haze through stupendous distance ; and 
they must be allowed, by apticipaflog, to take their 
places as such.’ , 

In thisi^ilea, there can he no doubl the star-advocatSS I 
have large ui^suro of reason. tJp in the sky, benCath ! 
the thtg^-gcdlmed line wfiloh is called the betk of 
Orion, resting in the dark field as'if it were a drop of 
expiring stur-pliosphoresceiteo let fall from the c|W|^ 
oite of those tivinklers, there is a faint speck of 
light, just visible to the naked eye, and looking M it 
very niucli like a filiny comet. Whenltliis 
prion is vieVed by a large telesci^e, U aasli^es an 
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appearaiiRO of inconceivable ma^iflcei.co; its light 
tlien becomes very brilliant, and its form very vSist; 
but its sliape is readered ofily so nnicli the nxt-e 
mysterious ard indescribable. Straaniers of shinii^g 
and almost silvery cljud curve and wind in ail direc¬ 
tions, growing insensibly paler as they extend outwards, 
and flnallj^ fading into Jlarkness.'iio one can my where. 
But the crowning woi.der of the speetacle lies in the 
centre of thj[s strange 'hieroglyphic of llie lieav^as. 
There huge caverns of absolute hhiekncss are literally 
dug! otV through the piiosphorchccut mass. Thu eye 
fixes upon them as vast lioles of voidtiess* liollnwcd 
!' through tjie ‘milky’ light, and is setisihle that for 
once it is looking at notiiing. Tlie contrast ailiirded 
by thetminghng of these bl.ink negative spaces with the 
brilliant ligiit streaks in one field of view- -tliis scroll¬ 
ing together of vagm' darkness with silvery splendour 
in a single slneld, eoiistilutes one of t!,ie ino.st inag- 
nifleent exhihitiuns iialurcjias ever brouglit before the 
eye t-f man. 

Kear the centre of tliis wouApyful piece of gorgeous 
sky-blazonry, six little ti.-inKliiig st.irs siyu' with a 
clear blue sparkle, arran<(ed in tlie.hnni of an irregnhir 
rhomb; besides tliese, tliere are a few otlier stars 
scattered Iiere afld tliere in front of the curling and 
waving slreiiks of pliosplioreseenee; hut with tliese 
‘’exeeptiims, all the rest of the light is starless^ or at 
least was so until very recently. The finest teleseiipe.s 
of tile past day faded entirely in tlie attempl to unveil 
tile Isis that is liiddeii lieliind tlie mysterious weh. On 
this aeeount, tlie object was selected as llie very Iceep 
and stronghold of liie misl-eause. Now, however, all 
this lias lieen'eliaiiged. Upon a meiiiorahle night, Imt 
a few yeans siiii'c, l.ord IJo.sse ehaiieed to turn his siv- 
feet-wide teh’seope upon this refractory lif'iiinosity 
Vnder e.specially (avoiiralile eireumslaiiei s, and, to ids 
surprise, lie at once spw in many parts of it a perfect 
blaze of clustered star-point.s, wliere sueli h id never 
been detected tiefore. Professor Bond of the Uniled 
States has subsequently been alile to e^onflrni the 
observiUion of Lord llosse: tliere is no longer .any 
question about the matter. Tlie Orion hieroglypliic 
lias failed tlie Mist-causo, .and has recorded its testi¬ 
mony on tlie Sim-milk side, it is uiideniiilily one 
enormous galaxv oi densely crowded stars, niueli more 
vast than tlie galaxy tlial is seun^bj niglit immediately 
surrounding the* eiirtli. 

Wlien tlie mist-meu were doprivod of tins v\ eighty 
argument, they eluiiiged tl(t“ir tactics altogetlier, and 
turjjed tlieir backs upon .a heini.spliere tliaUtliad proved 
go unfavouralile to tlieir efforts. Tliey ilelerimiied 
that they would go where at least Loul Kosse’s 
troublesosne iiislrijmeut could work tl^em uo further 
di^age, and wlicre tlieir »antjjgoiii^ts fvoiild at 
great disadvantage, unites tliey, too, undertook a 
long and tediou^ voyage. Tlfey ftioved to«the otlier 
side of the world, and tliere fixed upon two f atclies of 
sky-pliospho%scencc, known to astronomers under ttie 
name of ‘ .Magailan's Cliflids,’ because tlie great navl- 
galoP Magellan liad been the first to remark them 
■wlieti In; sailed into the Southern* Seas. Tliese they 
dotcrniined sliould be tlie successors qf the false liglit 
' of Orion: tliey examined them very closely ; and then 
they came hack and swore tiiat here ^t least there was 
' unmistakable sky-mist. They measured the largest 
of these clonds*aftd fourgl it to be about ICO times as 
again as Uie moon ; then tliey scrutinised it with 
the best .telescopes they were able to comi|^and, and 
noticed that it was composed, in tlie first^lace, of some 
huKlreds of tolerably linght stars; and;din tfee second 
glace, of light rolled and spreail around them,‘in 
some es isolated bittU, and in others as broad 

she^^W*^streaks. In tjiis filmy light they averted 
no jPP^int coujd anywhere be discerned: tiicy 
. I cdiMttfel : pearly 300 distinct mist-balls, besides* the 
;0Ut|^iiig«nd Inturmoshing etr^iius and films by wliich 


these were enveloped, all appaccntly closely associated 
vfith ‘ihe olustering stars. 

,,Now, it is urged tliat in this remarkable object of 
tlio soutbern sky, there is obviously luminous sky-mi.st 
piiO^fed closely around dislmet stars. The stars can 
bo discerned by telescopes of fair average power; but 
the surrounding filmy light gives no token of starry' 
nature, even to the mo.st penetrating telescopes tliat can 
bo directed toward-s it. Either tlie filmy liglit must 
be stiirs at least fifty times as far away as tliosu wliieh 
can bo d .seemed, or it'inust be luminous mist, winch 
no lejienlemKin could convert into stars, wrnpiiod 
elo.sely around them. The former supposition, however, 
iavolvos the notion tlint tliere is a sort of eoluiim of 
ctars fifty times as long as it is broad, coinnicncing 
with tile lirigbtest of tlie visible luminaries, and 
extending directly away' from tlie eartli quite to the 
irre.solviible eloud-b.slls and streaks. In tlic face of 
such (. stupeiirloua eoiumnar diflictilty, it is eonteiiilcd, 
tiTe fur more probable alternative of tlie existence of 
re^il eomet-like sky-mist associated witli tlie stars 
must be preferred. 

Upon jiultftg this .argument into .the scales, and 
weigliiiig it fairly, it appears that it really pos.scsscs 
some iiioi^ient; but. on the other band, it must be 
'leiiiemliered that very imimibalilo arr.iiigements, of an 
exeeptioiial aii'l ulliqiv' eliaracter, actually are innde in 
the lie.avcnij Tliere would bo nothing more surprising . 
ill such ail eloniriitcd ^ir-column, tliaii there is in the 
wonderful tliin ring tifat surrounds flic pl.anet Saturn; 
or tb-iii there i.s in the .slinal of fragnientnry planetoids 
that whirl so eecentiieiilly tliroiigli tlie planetary spaces 1 
between Mars and .iiijiiyer. The Magell.inic clouds, ] 
tlierefore, must bo lield for the present to do nothing 
more than ‘give p;in.se* to the question, and keep tlio 
roiinil-tabi# — the jqry' and tlie judge — upon tlieir 
mol tie; hut I, for my own part, do not earo one sytraw 
Hbniit them. lict Lord liossc otico get his glance into 
tlieiii, and they will follow tlieir Orion analogue. My' 
mind—f-V’ftkiug in a jiiry-§itnse—is iirialtcrnbly fl.ved. 
They may lock me up,j.if they' like, for a quadrillion 
of ceritillion of years, I shall stand out, if iiecc.ssary, ' 
until tliey liave sent for yet more witnesses to the 
other side of tlie universe. As a juryman, I liave a 
eouseience; and as a reasonable being, I liave coinmon 
sense. Tlio Mist must be put out of court: 1 can opky'" 
agree to a verdict for Star-milk. A\ however, I have 
undertaken tlie task of cnliglitening public opf'nion in 
tlie matter, I suppose I must do my work tliorougldy', 
and tell w'hy it is tliat I am so firmly resolved. 

■When sky-mist, in tlio form of a comet, moves away 
from the cartli, it gets fainter and fainter, until at 
last it ‘goes out’ to siglit while it still retains an appre¬ 
ciable siffe. Tlie grealbst distance at which comotic 
wamierers liav'c ever been seen, oven by the telescope, 
falls short of tlie distance of tlie nearest fixed star by 
nine mUlion of miljiimstpf miles. This f.xct has been 
put in on evidence, and is fufly admitted on all hands. 
Now, at this distance, comet-vapour dfsappearu, solely 
on account of its paleness, and not on account of its 
mass getting too small to be seen. It is extinguished 
to vision, be.cause its liglit is too weak any longer to 
reacli tliojobservcr’s eye with suiHcient energy to excite 
perception of its {iresencc. But these fixed galac^c 
sky-specks are, at tlio very lowest estimate, further 
away than the nearest fxed star; that, too, stands 
recorded in evidence. Is it, then, witliin tlie bounds 
of rational prob^ibility, that thin filmy mist, which 
cannot be seen orl account of faintness, with powerthl 
telescopes, vthile within ooioetic range, can never¬ 
theless be seen with the naked eye—as the (Won 
nebula can—when nine million of millions of times 
(i),000,000,000,000) further away? It is not within 
tlie bounds of rational probability. On the other 
hand, it is so far beyond those.-bounds, that I, M a 
national creature, cannot admit it-to; be even possible- 
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Tliere may be whiffs of- sky-mist visibie, ,^st round 
tlie corner and over the w'ay of the terrestriai stttioit, 
so to speak; but whiffs of sky-mist cannot be so#n 
by liuiiian eyes on the^ far horizon of tlie infinite 
universe. Those iight-sp^ks on the distant sligires 
of tiie awfui immensity are not sky-mist—tli'ey are 
glorious gaiaxics—miiky in consequence of flieir ro- 
, moteness, but none tii'e less surely comprising, within 
tlieir unconspicuous forms, clustering suns as mngni- 
I ficent as man’s own brilliant luminary, and mo,re 
numerous than the twinkling stars arc 'll man’s 
nocturnal sky. The countless sand-grains of tlienhorcs 
of the universe are gorgeous suns. 
___ 

WHAT IS A GENTLEMAN? ' 

The subject of this paper occurred to me in the 
following manner:—I had paid my Hansom cabman, 

! who had brought mo to the Paddington statiim. Ins 
I precisely correct fare—it being a weakness of miift", 

I contrary to the general custom, to give cabmen, ^in 
I comnum with other lionest folk, their duos, and not to 
I present them with that sixpence in .adfttion which is 
I the silver medal awarded to ferocity liy fear: J had 
I paid him, I say, and he had hold the iiionoy, as a matter 
I of course, in the palm of his lioniy hand, amTdo i-amU'i^ 
j ‘What was tliat for?’ as tliotij|li there was no such 
i thing as a table of cab-fares in tlie world j and 1 had 
; replied—tliere being plenty of time before tlio tram 
I started—by entering into tlie sil^nily and demand qiios- 
I lion in general, and the charge uinl convoiiionco of 
; street-locomotion in particular, just ns Mr Maccullooh 
I might nave done, winch l,iind to lie a nice little 
annoying plan with ctibinoti, ai"’ better than tlio very 
I strongest language, wliioh, iinl'.od has no more etfect 
! on them than port-wiiie-and-winter, upoii’an opiiiiii- 
11 eater. Wlien khad finished a ratlior elabor ito trc.itiso 
j upon tjiis Buhjoet, whicli I hope enl.arged Ins innid, I 
sliewed him AJojiijn on Dihlances, win li convniood il. 
He climbed up slowly libie some ungainly pafrot into 
his porch, witn his horny ii."'',- - itching for a j.i.sonal 
assault on me, I know, and grunted out: ‘ Yon a 
tjenlleman! ’ Tliere was no doubt, by Ins tone and 
manner, that the expression was olliptica', and nioaiit. 
that I was not a gentleman. Tlioy wore o i tonufiod 
I ' f.vi(l pregnant with oniphasis, tliat ho seeinoil to say: 
j ‘Well, of all t)*e I'ruuduloiit imitations and aiisurd 
I parodies upo.u . '■entlernan that over 1 saw, jou, my 
{ faro, arc tlie most transparent and the lea lilce life, 
i You a. tjenlleman!' 

I ‘My dear sir,’ said 1, with a bhmdness, 1 Hatter 
myself, scarcely exceeded by that of the present Eirst 
Lord of tlie Treasury—‘ who ever said I was ?’ 

Tlie man drove rapidly awiiy witliout reify. T4i%' 
I circumstance aflbrdcd me food for reflection all the 
way down to Devonshire: it set me tliiiikiiig upon 
what a gentleman is supposed* by different classes of 
people to be and not to bl; bow almost everybody has 
a particular ariP private account of him to give; liow, 
despising each other’s definitions most profoundly as 
we do, we still don’t like to he left out of our neigh¬ 
bour’s catalogue; and, finally, how wc are deterred, by 
various shibboleths and empty phrases, from doing 
Vijiat is natural and right, whereof ‘not gentl^ .mmly’ 
is periiaps'tlie chief. The Hansom cabman had done 
wisely in concentrating his sarcastic feelings in that 
form of words he used; and had I not liappcned to bo 
a philosopher—which my all-round ^collar and light- 
colottred kid-gloves put him far ffom suspecting—I 
should hara been .aggrieved and iniposcd upon. But 
what did the hisult amount to in other words ? That 
I was not in the habit of throwing away my money 
upon undeserving objects j or that, having it to spare, 
I did not use it to the detriment and disccufort of 
future travellers poorer than myself. 

1 ant Mratd that tjtis term' ‘gentleman’ is mos% 


applied by thejlowei*classes to those of their sui)eri6rs 
whd are most lavish and extravagant. When the last 
sosciis of tlie nohlo hoiAc of Fi^plantagenel, in the 
p^ay, are compelled to remeVe from their^nceslral hall 
into furnished apartineiits in tJi^Biimo ncaghbourhood, 
and that insolent ironmonger, Boilgkins, neignetp in 
their stejd, it is customary for the viljageft to deny 
him any title of respect, and ti^rciiuain itncliangeablo 
in^ieir devotion to tlie fallen race: hut we don’t find 
this at all true upon the stage of the wofld. As long 
as llpilgkiiis scatters his com brosdenst, he nped*»ot 
fear any fivalry; but bcconiing pruilent, it is natural 
cnoiigli that he should meet with unpleasant com- i 
pariaons. ‘ IJe sx iieiitleinan! Non, iio.i ; Ihci^s nothing 
ioike lilood’—except money. When 1 heard fr^ii our 
piirisli-clerk coiiceriiing the doubln maniage of the 
squire’s two sons, the elder of wlioni had made what is 
called a good match, and the ^'oiiiiger married the 
governess—1 Itat Master Geor;"' was well eii'ugh, hut 
that Ml. cr HarryWvas ‘twiew the gei*l,-..ian'—i^liad 
an .lan liate auai 'd^# iliiit the one had given him 
half a sov^roitgi after tlTe ceremony, and the other a 
whole one—which, jiideed, wi^ true. 

The iiiiddlo classes—hy whieh evervliody means the 
class that i§ below liiinself—are vfry teiiaeious of 
this title. ‘A geiitleinau of my iicqitaintance,’ tl*y 
t'ay, ‘^as tcllim; me.’ instead of ‘ A inaii I know,’* 
or ‘ A friend of mine,’ as it is expressed by the liigher 
ranks. 'J'he Chiartist, almost wuhon^exeepiioii, begins 
Ills speeeli willi ‘Gentlemen.’ Upwards in the social 
scale tlic word gets many a new meaning; but Ibe lead¬ 
ing idea is still that of pecuniary superiority. At the 
great public schools, it is not considered quite ‘geiitlc- 
iiiaiily’ among l^ie hoys to be ‘uiuin the fouiiilation’ at 
all, alth(.ugh tlie school was iiilemled lor such, and for 
su'di only ; and the lown-hoya who get their ediicfltion 
a lilllo cheaper are ealleii for that reason ‘clods.* TIio 
‘ gentleman ’ coriimoiicrs of the university arc not 
better born tlian the rest of tlieir eollege-conipaiiions; 
but they are richer; the countryman whose aiicostors 
lull conn?over with William the Conqueror, and wlio 
has fat beeves and burslitig barns in plenty, is still 
denied ^i '■ title in full, unless he has property inde¬ 
pendent ..I his farm. Ills geulleniauliucss is mitigated; 
lie is a ‘ gentleman-farmer.’ * 

111 cities, till" ‘ rm is considered somewhat fanciful, 
and IS cert;f.n'_ less JSvrcd for: tlic ‘ gent.’ is not indig¬ 
nant at being so de.- ig^iated; be thinks it sliort—he 
doesn’t know A(ii« short—iwr ‘gentleman.’ In society, 
a mail wh# wa" i rherwise unexceptionable, and po.s- 
sessed 01 all the virtues, and who could givffhiost 
agent ai#l lU.mswerable reasons for preferring a cap 
t(( .' luu, wmm^ certainly be not a gcntlcinaifeif met in* 
itBir. .'|wiii acapqp. Hew-.tiUl also be deprived 
ut 111 ,it ' .iiourcT , -iaine if he w e seen eating Ssh 
by help a knu».,tanfl not, at the liazard of choking 
himself, w ‘h an unpleasant piece %f bread, tliat he 
does not kew whether til! eat or dri|) after each 
ttioutliiul. .. man of high* title nn^ do, however, 
pretty mucl. .is he likes. He certainly maj; commit an 
iiicnidible ameuiit bf vicioys actions without losing this 
dcsigiiatiun; at^d, on tlie other hand, a man of humble 
fortunes, however worthy, scarcely over has It bestowed 
upon him .evens'll' the wisest. One of our coldest- 
heart, 1 and most piofligate princes was denominated 
by tins same ‘society’ for y^ars the ^’^st ‘gentleman’ 
in Europe. When, llierefore, we hear ourselves or jtliers 
proclaimed to be ‘gentlemen’ or ‘no gentlemen,’ wo 
should COTisiifer, before being flattered or annoyed, who 
says it, ^d v|liat he or she is likely to'mean. « 

He is act a gentleman, you, know,’ says Lieutenant 
Chifney ol the Heavies, Who can’t spell, and whd|e 
filther keeps a livery-stable. ‘ Why, bless you,,:,ho 
gives drawing^lessonsl' * 

‘•A. gentleman?—oh, dear no,’ says the tecwtCf 
,*The man iS a 4imenterr : ' 









‘‘a worthy man—very much 4o* 8aj« the squire. 
‘But did you never hfiM it? Ah! his father wifs tl 
wool-stnpler! ’ ' *■' 

. ‘ What is a< 50 und ?’ wai a question that puzzled the 
nations! wisdom, as di^co/ered by frandiise, a good detd. 

‘V/hat is respectability?’ remained unanswered 
until this'present century, wherein it was ^described 
in a court of law to beothe keeping a gig. ■ 

‘ Whiit is ^a gentleman ? ’ still stands unresolgvd. 
Like genius, it ia in truth to bo well discerned by 
raret«nn,d sympathieing souls, but not to bp defned. 
Johnson, witli his dictionary account of it: ‘A man 
of birth,’ pntisfles nobody, and least of all, perhaps, tlic 
men of birth. 

. * The chuii in spirit, up or down 

Along the scale of ranks, tlirongli .'ill. 

To him wlio grasps a golden ball. 

By blood a kiftg, at heart a clo«n-<- t 

The clf.irl in spirit, liowc’er I e veil 
His want in forms ibnhishion's .sal;c, 
tVill lot his coltish natiVe hroiijk 
At seasons throujii the gilded pale. 

The bard sings truly; and indeed the poets, as it 
should bo, seem to know most about this m.atter. How 
hsfrd, how' rare a thing it is, tliey understand, to hoar 

• AVithout abuse V 

I’lie gr.aiid old name of ‘geiitleiiian’ 

Befatiiffd by eveiy cbarlataii, 

And soiled with all ignoble use— 

how to no nature, liowevcr high, can this word be 
applied unduly or irreverently. ‘Tlie best of men,’ 
writes Dckker— ^ 

The best of men ^ 

ffhat e'er wore e.artli .about liim w.m a sufi'erer— 

A soft, meek, patient, humble, tranquil spii it: 

The iirsl true gentltiiiari that ever bioatlied. 

Let us nil, of every rank, then, take Him for our 
model, and in no respect shall we so go wiong. 


A PET .TACK. 

A friend sends us the following curious not# fiom .a 
self-taught iiaturali.i* in the LaUe-distnct of England I 
ha ve had him a very long tiine, but as the speeies is long 
lived, he has grown only :vn iiieli. file lives in an eight- 
gallon plate-g'luss t.anlc, with plenty of niee stones and 
gravel to mb himself upon, an^ ipiite a little forest of 
growing aquatic plants to ker^ the water cool and fresh, 
and Mjpvent the neeessity of ever changing iti? On tbese 
plani^dear little Johnny (ho is only five inebes long) resta 
:iiid sleeps for hours. He is so tamo that he altows me to 
stroke hiat In his spring-dress, he is gojgeous vvlicn the 
sun shines on ids Mottled sidqs oj gre^ :i(id gold. * His 
companions in the tank (1 will not call it a prison, hceause 
all is happiness) are minnows, gudgeoi^ stune-Ioagh, a gold¬ 
fish, a perch, an ftil, some rnus.sels, some viat^r-beutles, 
some laj'vie oP^sihellula, and*h young frog. Sir .lack c.ils 
a euuple^ir so o{ theso dal^y, making a preferenec in .tlie 
orden.iti whjyh I have written them, and swallowing them 
whole at one Imlt 1 His as.sumption of innocence after one 
of these living meals is so perftictl'y chariniiig, that to liclp 
laughing is impossible. I gave 4d. (or*hirn, and now 1 
. wjouid not sell him at all, though many haibcruwns liavc 
been offered, lie knows me quite wd!, and puslics Ids 
rii)^ against the gli^ss when ho sees me. Now, is not this 
,nei#li^d of pisejiiory pleasure a mncli more linmanising 
ohe lJ>c Old-fashioned kiml, Which consisted in hooking 
an inniKKi^ ohsnspecting fish on a hook, teafing^his tender 
gills to tho barbs out, and seeing-his U^tU-struggles? 
— Guardian. # • 

4 

*OBILITV (xe ERTTERS. 

fe*8ional •classes constitute what, in the ealit 
‘ of >litoratBre, ir styled ‘the etrhtocraey of 
’ nod it (BUiit bo admitted, even by those who 
>.,tibie iptrod'actioti.of tlie tide arlttot into the 



republic o( lettcits, that the body of professional men 
fbnn"by tliemselves a great intellectual chan—the triim 
wlfMch is spccklly distinguished from ail otiicrs by the 
learning, wisdom, or taste of its members, and tho one, 
moifpovcr, whicli in all phltisophic minds cannot but 
occupy' tlie foremost position in society. For, witliont 
any dispbsition to disparage those classes wlio owe their 
social pre-emhicncc I'itlier to thefr birtli or tlmir wealtii, 
wc sliould lie untrue to our own class and voc.itioii if we 
did not, witliout arrogance, claim for it—despite the ‘ order 
of proeo^‘,cncc ’ prevalent at court—a position second to 
none ^ tlie coimniinity; and surely oven tliose wlio feel 
an Imnourahle pride in tlie deeds and glory of their 
ancestors, and they too, wlio, on tlie other hand, find a 
special virtue in the possession of iiiordinato riches or 
*cstate.s, must tlicinsclvcs allow that liigU intellectual endow¬ 
ments liaie an intrinsic nobility belonging to them, 
comiiared with which the extrinsic noliility of ‘blood’ or 
‘lands] is a mere assumption and iirctcnoe.— Mayheni’s 
(S^eai World of London. 


A SPRING M O R N I N Of 

Tnr.iiE is calm upon tlio ocean; with a low and gentle 
motion 

^ Rise and full its heaving billows, like a sleeping Titan's 
breast. 

With tlie wild winds‘jilaying round him, wliere before 
tlic dawn they found liim 

Slooiiing on his rocky ^low, and tlie fallier is at rest. 

And ids gr.iy anil hoary tresses, as tlio loved earth lie ^ j 

caresses, ] ; 

I'all around Iicr witli a murmur, and Ids face is bright i 
with smiles; | 

And his wooing breath jilays o'er her, as his might is I 
liuslied' before lici;, j 

For he licili in tlio bosom of tlie Mother uf the Isles. j j 

Fresh and glorious is tho morning, in its gay and brave 
adofiiing, 

And tlie I.ecn and arrqpy sunbc.uius siioot across the i 
mouiitaiii-liciglit 

As tlie golden-tiohscd D.ay-givor, from bis ever-filling \ 
quiver, i' 

Poms them flashing all around 1dm, in the glory of ids 
might. ! 

From tlic l.ake flie breeze is sweeping o'er the Vaters ! 
silent sleeping— 

Sweeping tliniugli the broad-Ieaied lilies—sweeping | 

through the tangled reeds; . | 

Then acioss the wide plain speeding, in the distance dim ' 
receding, I j 

Pcrfimiejladcn from tlq* blossoms, freighted with tlio I j 
* ripened seeds. j; 

j 

Lc.aps the wild roe on the moautuin; bursts tlio brooklet | 
fi'om its fountain ; • ^ 

From the foresti comes tlie murmur of million waving 
leaves; 

Down the rocks tlie goal is springing; ail the woods I 
break fortii in singing; . | 

In tile furrows lies the xiromise of a thousand golden 
sheaves; . . 

• 

And tlic honey-bees are humming, for tho fair-haired 
spring is coming ' 

With tho sound of plashing waters, and tlio light of ■ 
sunny skies— . 

■IVith the ilcw fitful showers on her ciMwii of starry 
flowers. 

And the wfarruth of summer gl'owing in her de«m and 
^ violet eyes. J?. C.^. 
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' THE PRESS OP THE SEVEN HI AES. 

' I * 

'! The region of tlic Seven Dials, to which we mo»t 
; j introduce our friend.'!, is unnjuu in tho topogr.ipliy of 
j I London. «Jn a central area on what was once Cock 

I j and I’ye Fields, in, tho parish of SP/Jilcs, seven 
; j narrow streets have their termini. A column formerly 

I stood there, surmounted with sun-dials tursing a faee^ 
'■ towards each street, and hence tlie name of the place. 

It was built in the reign of Cltarles I., and was for 
ij some time a place of fashionable repute;*but it fell 

II into ill odour more than a eelll^iry ago: the column 
I with the dials was then removed ; and when the Irish, 

I who had long held possession of a part of St Giles’s, 

[ extended their Rookery to its i^imcdiate nci,glibourliood, 
j Seven Dials lapsed into the p" aess; n of evervbody 
j and anybody w ho chose to tolerate 1 eirjiroximity. 

Prom the time of Gay, who desertbes it in hi. J'rinta, 

\ i down to the present hour, it docs not appc.ir to h.ive 

I I nmeh chan.ged in character, though it has hecoiiie 

I immensely more popukms^ith the increa8ing*])opula- 
ii tion of the c.ipital, and its v o». features have i.iten- 
|| silled in repulsivencss. At the present moment, order 
jj i.> maintained by an extra force of policemen, and the 

II first .symptoms of riot arc suminardy suppress^ The 
; j '.vjiole ri'gion of the seven streel.s, with the immmerahle 

courts and ehaimcls of intercommunication, wears the 
1, aspect V a crair.ned with merchandise not 

11 worth po.ssessing. Monmoutli Street, tho ,-fiiir of 
'I tlie metropolis, stretches towards and overiio s into 
'; it; nmi tlie odour of tlie fillliy tatters, the mouldy 
' j leather and greasy disjecta, and tho Cockney slang 
;' and e.xplosive eloquence of the .few-dcalcrs, gi^to ma^e 
1 1 up its smells and sounds. Every third shop is a 
11 marine-store or a dcjiot for rags and grease—each and 
j j all of them rivalling the rc.st iy placarded anuuunee- 

I j meats of what they will ^ivc for old Ijsad, old brass, 

II old copper, old vter, old iron, old glass, or old bones, 
i Hero a profusion of cracked, smashed, and rickety 

furniture bursts out ujion the pathway, and shuts out 
half the light from the next door, where twq women 
are grinding away at a crippled mangle, aiul hr: wling 
j am squabbling the while, heedless of tlie roar of a 
I squalling urchin writliing on the floor with a broken 
bead. Here a group of undeniable London tliiovcs, 

: lounging at the entrance of a court, .tsre seen romping 
lazily with their duSty inamoratas, or more seriously 
employed iacgarobti.i)g^£9r coppers at pilch-aud-toss. 
Here . the brazen-fl'outed gin-shop grins at its fello^ 
over the way; and the votaries of both are swarming 
at the bar, where, as you peep in, the operations 
appear to bh all eonductra in dumb show,, so deafening 
, are the dack ahd the din. Here the txash-shop, wiiiS 

■ t 


its myriad of ballads, long songs, song-hooks, and 
pjiiturod tragedies, attracts a gVoup of idlers, throe- 
iburths of them of^thc hglit^ingered »!’*■ ,i’e gentry 
whoiu „ ofessional aw»eiilions commence with tho 
gloaming. ^Aii|j here *s l;lu!,li!ilf-pcnny shaving-shop, 
that hi-xuriates, besyles, in pf^ny-eigiirs, modicums of 
pigtail, and screws of tobacco. 

In tliis delectable locality, all unfavourahlo as it is 
to the Muses, arc the hcad-quiirters not only of the, 
Scvei.#)iiils Press, whose productions surpass m number 
and popularity those of any other pre,s3 in the kingdom, 
lint, for the most part, also of the aspiring geniuses 
who furnish it with novelties at the demand of the 
moment, and distil their brains for the delectation of 
the mob. The IVess, we arc bound to say, is in good 
keeping viith Jfs surroundiiigs the rag-shops, tlie 
feueiug-i?ens, tlie crippled mangles, and the gin-sjiops 
—seeing that its literature is decidedly tattered, thdt 
threc-fourtlis of its production^ are stolon property, 
tliiit holli its verse and prose are crippled and mangled 
hcyonil cute, ami that its philosophy is prineipally of 
tile tipsy and staggering sort. 

Foreniosf on tlie list of its iiroduetions stand the 
songs ai*l ./.'illads. ()f tliesc, tlie Seven Dials printer, 
who is ills own publislier, professes to have, and 
perhaps rcall) li's, above live thous.’uid different 
sample.^ coSsle .liy #ii liand. On turning over a 
massive bundle, we t\ji(l them to embrace lyrical 
Bel 'clions from tlie vorlKi of Sliakspeare, Ilorriek, 
Suckling. IReeln - J’uriis, I’yroii, Moore, IJ^diu, 
Russell, Kli.i:i {'ooU, and a number of other names 
v.v'U kiioif’i 1 .' literature. Suoii selections, however, 

ni but u %xc'''‘(hngly' sm^l tiroportiou of the. 
g-joi.*’ s*' -kfaafl I fe l)ul» a linii . d sale. They ifre 
mostly al^ve tli^ *omprelieusiou or the sympatliiw 
of tlie ch»s whieh buys halfpenny iSlillads; and even 
wlien they are not open to this objection,‘^liey are tod 
tame and geiioi.il for the relisfi of the i9ultitudc.i Tlie 
people must . !c jpquaney and novelty; afld it-wbuld 
seem to signify very littI8 what is the subject, of a 
song, provided St have these elements in its com- 
posUion, and be sting or singable to a popular tune. 
In gen. -al, it is %o recommendation to the unlettered 
singer that the grammar of Iqs straih and then 

Versification correct—these are excellences which Im 
is not ali|ay^ qualified to appreciate: what he can 
appreoiate are strong language and dramatic incident, 
tliq mote* strnting and startling the better. ^Ite 
popular balUid, Seven Hialitbem, treats of all populdt 
sultjects—-it is political, warlike, amatory—itsinflideiito 
are now horrilile mtirdm ai^ asssssinatiofis, 
funniest practical joiies, now ghostly altparttt^ykdd 
new a standf-up ffghtLlt plunges iiitd qdeii^ll of 
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xaora1« and religion, of teetotaliim, of s&bbatarianiiim, 
nf patriotism and legisla'f.on, an^ is difibse and humanely 
indignant on the mat^jr of .wife-beating. Songs.of this 
olass, of wtiictf every week produces its quota of noveh 
ties, are writtSn by meJSfin the pay of the publishers, and 
not finfreijuently by the puhiislicrs themselves. Very 
often the aujhdr of a new ballad is the man'ivho first 
chants it about the afreets; but oftener still he is. a 
man whose chanting and pattering days are over, ifiio 
has lost hfe'voicc and worn out his legs in the trade, 
and ‘is Educed to liis last shifts for a living. *Tlie 
, established honorarium fur a new song is a shilling, 
thougli eigliteen-pcnue is sometimes given for some¬ 
thing ‘particular spicy.’ This miserable payment is 
dafendM by the publisher on the ground that, whatever 
he pays for a song, he cannot make it his own. ‘If 
I, print a new song,’ says he, ‘on Wcdncsd;iy, my 
neighbour is seiling it bn Thursday. IIoV> can 1 afifos.l 
to , pay for pcopiarty whiqji is at another man’s use as 
mucA as it is at mine!’’ 0 

7116 new song, when fi];8t {iifolishcd^t appears on a 
quarter-sheet of crown-p/tper, and alwij's iff company 
with another older ditty, whicli' is gi''on into the 
bargain. In this fhapo it is sold by the street-chanters, 
who find out its value by an experiment of a few 
♦days on the London public. Hundreds of tliem in 
the course of a season are all but still-born, nA'.v ith- I 
standing the noise they make in coming into the world, 
and fall into oblivion either from their own demerit, or 
from tile rise of new subjects of greater interest. If .n 
song stands the public ordeal, and finds favour with 
purctiasers, it- is immediately pirated; and the next 
shape in which it figures is as an item ju those stream¬ 
ing fathoms of verse technically known ns ‘ loq^ songs,' 
in which as many as a hundred favourite ditties arc 
sbld for a penny, by the patterer posted on tlie kerb, 
who never troubles biniself to sing them, but spends his 
.breath the livelong day in recapitulating their titles. 
T'rom such long strips the most successful songs are 
transferred, finally, to the song-books publillic-d in the 
Dials as serials, under no end of titles, and adorned 
with a supposititious portrait of some popular singer, 
or perhaps of the Queen or I’rince Albert, 'rlegard- 
ing these serials, viA may remark t]iat they have one 
curious characteristic, and that is, that the song most in 
vogue is inserted in every numbeA • 

The song-trade is always moj|t fiourishing in periods 
of public excitement, and t^cre is nothing more con¬ 
ducive to its prosperity than a stirring luid popular 
war. ^he palmy era for the muse of the Seven i)ials 
was the time wlien Nelson was triumplia^t at sea 
t—the yea^s that followed, when the Duke overran llic 
Peninsula—and especially the year of*J^ie crowjiitig 
conquest at Waterloo. ACtJr tho p€iice; song-chant¬ 
ing declined, and thousands of i|andering-miu8trel8 
had to seek anolher occupation. True, people 
had their soflgs and ballaflii; but three-fourths of the 
demand vanish^ with the war; and the songs upon 
hom^subje^ts went but tamely olf after the excite¬ 
ment of battle and heroic deeds. (With the loss of 
public countenance, tiie chinter lost bis confidence, 
aa4 the rugged i{H.Tit and wit of the,song-writer 
defined. Both were fast falling into contempt—.tlie 
Vt^bond minstrel sank into a balf-ftarved tatterde- 
UWiPb. fffld became at once an object of commiseration 
endcomical travestie bn the stage and those sup- 
plgjS^t^y; institutions of low comedy, the shades, the 
couidtok^, ,.And dder-cellars of the, metiispols. This 
8a«g^ extinction, or from a fate as bad. It 

wqp3|, do !,to sing upon the stage of the*plBtfo^ 
of-th^ ;cidez-ce!Uar,|he rubWsh concocted by the Dials 
W’ lliboifjiuperannuated chgnter he held fo 
: JjKv ' So the dtimtutic authors of tiie da^^ had to apply 
^^msdves. fo the toskf and if popularity be a proqf of 
luw^s, certainly succeeded to an extraordinary 
ei&tt. Ti^;^^tated the (Action, the coarseness, the 


u^so^^istioated outspeaking of the Diallians; but they 
informed their prodnetions with such a vein of wit and 
hifhiour and ridiculous comicality, as set all the world 
laughing and applauding, ^What is not so much to 
thelt cKdit is the fact, that they also blended the most 
ghastly terrors with flippant.joculatrity, and knew how¬ 
to arrest the hilarious laugh witli.the sliudderingcliill of 
horror. These imitations of the Diallian songs are now- 
very numerous, and of themselves form one of the oddest 
curiosities of literature.,.We have said that they rescued 
the chanter from comparative extinction ; and they did 
so because the Seven Dials press, true to its principles, 
Bfole them all ns fast as they came out, printed them ia 
countless numbers on its crown-quarter sheets, sowed' 
{licni broadcast in its long streamers, and stitclied them 
up in its serials. The chanter finds them infinitely 
more popular than the works of his own poets, and 
the mqb is never weary of laughing at them. We need 
qifj' mention WiUikins and his Dinah, BiUi/ Bartow, 
The Rat-catcher's Daughter, and that dramatic, pathetic, 
and mysterious ballad which is so great a fiyumritc on 
hoard. the fleet, Motbj the Betrayed, or the Fog-bound 
Vessel, the infiidents of wliich are a murder, an appal¬ 
ling apparition, and a spell bound ship, sung to the 
i liorus of “Doddle, doddle, doddle, chip, chum, chow, 
elionral li la.’ 

Besides the chantefb, -who sing the songs through 
the streets ftf every city, town, village, and hamlet in 
the kingdom—the lo^’song seller, who shouts their 
titles on the kerb-stone—and the countless small 
shopkeepers, who in trasli-sliops, toysliops, sweet-stuff 
shops, toliacco-sliops, and general shops, keep tlicm 
as part of their stoek, fur the supply of the street- 
boys and the servant-girls—there is another important 
functionary,, engagerl in their distribution, and w-ho 
is well known to the’inliiibitants of large towns: this 
is the Piniicr-np, wlio takes his stand against a dead- 
wall or a long range of iron-railing, and, first festooning 
it liberally witli twine, pinS^ up one or two thousand 
liallads fur public perusal and selection. Time was 
when this was a thrivin;! trade ; and we arc old enough 
to rememlier the day when a good lialf-mile of wall' 
fluttered with the iiiinstrclsy of war and love, under 
the guardianship of a scattered file of pinners-up; 
along the south side of Oxford Street alone. Twentjj«j 
ye-irs ago, the dead-walls gave place to shop-fronts, and 
the pinuers-up departed to their long homes. As they 
died out, no one succeeded to their liouours and emolu- 
iiietits; and in place of the four or five score of tliem 
who flourished in London at the commencement of 
this century, it is probable that tlie most rigid search 
would hardly reveal a dozen- in the present day. Ia 
tl^ provincial towns, tlw- diminution is nut so marked; 
and there, from causes not difiicult to explain, the 
pinner-up has been better able to hold his ground. 
This functionary, wherever he is found, is generally 
a suficrannuated artisafi or discarded servant; and as 
he is necessarifjy exposed to all weathers, his costume 
usually consists of evcrytliing he can contrive to hang 
about him, * 

If the first care of the Seven Dials publisher is to 
cater for,the clianter, the^ second is certainly to sub¬ 
serve the interests of the patterer. This genius, who 
lias not at all a musical voice, yet boasts inexliaustilne 
lungs, and can bawl in a crowd-or patter at an area- 
gate with jjerfect ease from pne week’s eud to another. 
If he sings, it is with a companion in a humdrum 
way; and the trearo of his song is found, in,the 
spoken dialogue with which fhe,. two interlard thn 
stanzas. For these the Seven Dials press deals forth 
numerous romances of real life, cut from the columns- 
or the newspaper, and apprc^riately gptrnished with 
gratuitous details calculate to make a sensation, 
Then it prints myriads of rUdies and charades, 
egntrived as vehicles of saUr? e(t»hwi statesmen and ' 
tlip, government, which tl». pntj**®* propounds with , 
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a stolid fac^ to the gaping crov^d, and set# then ii» 
a roar by the comical solution after tliey have giv^ 
it up. But it is under the scaffold and the gibbet 
the patterer reaps his tafgest gains. Time out.of 
mind, the sale of last-dying speeches and ‘ sorfoWlul 
lamentations’has followed upon the capital punithmcnt 
of the British criminal; and so strong is the morbid 
craving of the multitude for details connected with the 
gallows, that the sale of these gloomy sheets far exceeds 
that of any other production offthe press throughout 
tlio world. If the legislature should put an, end 
to capital punishment, they will at the same time 
destroy a species of tralBc whicli yields an occasiunaV 
harvest to thousands of vagabonds scattered through,, 
every part of the kingdom from John o’ Groats to tlie 
Land’s End. The annals of literature can boast no 
publication whose circulation equals that of the gallows- 
sheet. 'There never is a murder avenged by th» law 
that does not call for its hundreds of thousands OF 
impressions from the Seven Dials press. When the 
murder is #,‘good ’un’—that is, when it is marked b^' 
extra barbarity in the perpetration, or%xtra iiisensi-- 
bility in the perpetrator—the impression approaehes a 
million, or even exceeds that. The gallows-sheet of 
the wretched Hush, containing his ‘ sorrow^il hirnen-'l 
tation,’ actually approximated to two millions and a 
lialf in number. Enough were sold to supply nearly 
one in ten of the entire population of the realm with a 
Copy—a circumstance not very 'Bstteriiig to our ideas 
■ of tlm schoolmaster’s progress. 

The natter of these sheets is generally eollcrted from 
the newspapers, the only addition being the ‘sorrowful 
lamentation’—a copy of verscS m' ic to order for a 
shilling. Jemmy Catnaeh, for s ior" finie the great 
Maicenns and Elzevir of the Di.als, wiieu«liia Lords 
happened to he^ipsy, which was too often the case, 
was .driven to write them himself, 'll hen hangini; was 
it weekly ceremony, and the victims mu h more iniinc- 
rous than they have been jBitterly, the same doj)}- of 
verses was made to do d, a dozen dilU ent 

criminals—there was, in lacl, 'lo help for it, because 
the execution followed so quielJv on the sentence. 
But when the law tvas passed which allowed a longer 
day, there was no excuse for second hand ' er .“s. and 
t,' ^ unfortunate had a ditty to himself. A.s exccii- 
’ tionfi have become less frequent, the impressions of the 
giillows-'Sheet li..\ ' increase 1 in number—which would 
seem to shew that the demand for this cx" ptional 
article is subject to the usual law. 

But the gallows is not always a fruit-bearing tree, 
.and a ‘ good murder ’ does not happen every day. 
Nevertheless, the patterer must live; and, lest the 
increase of public virtue slioiMd condemn *liiin t« 
starvation, the Seven Dials press steps forward to 
his aid, and considerately supplies him with—‘ cocks.’ 
Perhaps the reader does not kqpw what a ‘cock’ is. 
A cock, then, is a pleasiffg fiction—a romance of a 
startling and efeiting character—a talc of scandal 
concerning some celel rated personage or aristocratic 
family—an olio of sorrowful loves, heart-rending 
horrors, and desperate revenges—anything, in short, 
that it violently interesting, and touching, and has 
not^an atom of foundation in fa.ct. In the vulgar 
tongue, it is simply a lie ; but the Diallians are polite, 
and disguise the exceptionable ternx under the cogno- 
jumt of the bird of dawn. Wltli a good cock-crow, the 
patterer can do tolerably well; and yith an assort- 
mi^nt of them, to suit the several districts on his beat, 
he c#n do still bet-ep*, Are you startled from your 
medjtations, whilu making your toilet some morning, 
by a stentorian voice roaring along the terrace th® 
‘halarming news, just arrived by he-lectric telegraph, 
of the liassassination of the Hemperor Napolfon by 
* hinfernol roaohine—oi the happrehenslon of the 
hassassin vi:^ his heyes blowed 'out bf hU ed—^of the* 
oonsternatloii the city of Pairis;’ and fifty other j 


things besides 7 Don’t be agitated: it is only Scuffler. 
By» the time you have flnne emssing, he will have 
mulcted your Bgtty and hnlf the servant-maids of i 
tilt terrace of a half-penny apiec*—will Ijav’e realised ] 
enougli by the ‘cock-a-(loodlc-*doo’ to buy him n 
substantiiy breakfast,• which lie will .enjoy at his 
leisure, and. afterwards sally f^rtli to crow another 
cocj^ for dinner. In the evening, just afti'r sun¬ 
down, when the stars begin to blink tlirofigl^ the fog, 
his ^emendous voice will be heard reverbgratJng 
along the ^uiet streets of the West End, with a ‘full, 
true, and circumstantial account of the elopement of 
John Siiukins, the ansome Ibotmaii of Bfflgravycr, 
vith the markis’s youngest daughter, and the garrer 
escape of the appy pair from the markis’s eldest son,- 

Colonel G-, vot started arter ’em vith sword 

and pistols—and shewin’ how tjfo colonel vns done \ 
at *1116 Rugby* station by the folse inieiiigencc pre¬ 
pared for him by l^ie ansom* John, f .<varted«on 
to Seotlc I by esp "88^ while the afipy couple per- 
seeded to LBerUpof, an8 thenssailed for An>eriker, vere 
they filially randeil on the Bhoi'|8 of love and liberty— 
the young ’ociNaan havin’ a splendid fortin in her 
own riglit.’ This is found to be a fti.pit!il crow for 
itlie sorvants-hall and kitclien, and needs but a littte 
vigour mi the part of Scuffler to secure him a supper 
and a m-d at any time. Tlie crows for tho working- 
ciasBca must be of n little stronger .flavour, and, to 
tell well, should bo iU’ustrated by a huge picture in 
llamiiig colours, and mounted on a pole, iii which blood, 
fire, or pliantom is the conspicuous feature. Now it is 
an earlliquake, now a conflagration, now a horrible 
tliiindcr-storm an^ shipwreck. In London, thi.s species 
of illu.str.'*ted cock is everlastingly on the alert—and 
crows, and crt.ws, and crows, early and late, and all Oa^ 
long, in quarters judiciously selected—except when the 
fulling rain declares war against the painted cartoon. 
’I'lic cock, liko the ballad and the sorrowful lamen¬ 
tation. sells for a half-penny, but, in spite of all its 
ci'owi ig, no#so rciuhly ; jiartly because it is objection¬ 
able to the Dolice, who will not allow it to remain 
long on i^s ' crch, and partly for want of faith on the 
side of tl- mob, whom, in these da^^s of cheap news¬ 
papers, it is not'so easy to delude in the article of 
news. 

We come flow to notice the more solid staple of the 
Seven Dials press—w.!;a4 may lie termed its classics, 
the production of whicli yields it steady employment 
duriiig tliosw Ieael'oiary periods and pauses of quiet 
which intervene between the recurring scnaofll of 
ex itciueuta ’"liese clas.sies comprise a numerous list 
if w( ks. wlncli,llic generality of the reading public 
h. )!.’ ikl of; ^lecanie dmong persons of 
iiitoliigMiL. they* ocen fbng in. ^ lanted by others 
which eitli^r are, e# afe supposed to be, infinitely 
better. 'onfess to a lurlytig partillity for some of 
thorn which ih'- memories of childhood haffe rendered 
dear; while at -ne same timttlhe gre«t mass«n)ight 
be advantage, iisly surrendered to oblivion* AnBing 
them will be iouud*all th^se wonderful little books 
wfliich formed aliyost the exclusive library of childhood 
in the days nwheu we vsere children—Jack Spratt, 
Cock ^■’obin, Mojb. ” Goose, Simple Simon, Goody 
Tw'o-sliii's, Mother Hubbard, et hoc geam mne — 
together with Books of Fatg, Uiii^ei^al Dreamers, 
Universal Fortune-tellers, Jack Sheppard, Dick Tu];pio,,'< 
Moll Flantes, and others of that type. They are 
published at ifie lowest price—in large.vjuarfo 
penny,'a jma^gr edition for a half-penny, apd ' 
smaller editions for a farthing; and they about eqpW 
in bulk tho sung-books at same cost. To th*#? 
mu%t be added a s|lectiott of' the old-fashidiied, schM-i; 
books ilvhose copyrights ImvCTun out, as theiwt^s ^ 
Vysef Mavor. Walker, Carpenter; an in>tne^« 
Christmas’pieces flamingly coloured of .; ' 

.night characters, of Christmas carols, .f^ Sci^ptare 














sheets or coloured pictures of sacret^^ subjects; .and 
lost, not least, of vdientinco by tho ton annuajjy, 
▼arying in ijrice a •half-penny to five sliillings 
each. If to^these wp ^d almanacs,’ marine-store and 
irag-^hop placards, wHich are always on sale, window- 
WUs, poetry-cards, panoramic,, cuts and theatrical 
characters, jve sliall ,itot be far from eoipp'icting tlie 
catalogue of works issuing from the Diallian press. , 
We must he allowed here one word on tlie subject of 
Seven Dials art. ^Songs, ballads, books, lamentations, 
oocfc-crows—all are illustrated; and of a lanje pfbpor- 
tion of the productions named above,’ tho illustrations 
form. theHihief part, viJiile some of tliem are entirely 
pictorial. Sir Josliua Reynolds once said that he was 
indebted for the dunro-simo of his well-known picture 
of L<ml Ligonier to a wood-cut at tho licad of a halliitl 
which he found on a dead-wall, and bought for a half¬ 
penny. It may luivo been tlnit the' engraving <iin 
qu^tion strayed into tlig- Seven D^als after it had been 
worn out in the regular set vice: at any rate, the 
engravings on the 6hec‘t-ljal]mis‘’of tlie/present day are 
A full century behind rfio march of jnip^ovenient in 
that direction, and, iiv addition “to bfung worn and 
ground to dcatsli by myriads of impressions, liave 
gimerally the merit of being quite independent of the 
0 subject they are supposed to illustrate. Wliere tliey 
are new,‘they are plainly the attempts of tyro^tiu the 
art, and are prqbably imrcliased at the prim(‘ cost 
of the wood on wdiich tlicy are engraved. 'I'liere arc a 
I few exceptions, however. Now and then we meet with 
I a spirited scene by- Seymour, rivalling Oruikshank in 
his wildest humour; and tlicrc lies before ns at thi.s 
' moment a portrait of tlje liat-catelie,r’s donkey, appa- 
. rently dashed off with pen and ink in a furi(j'is hurry, 
ancfcontaining lines of which tlie most accomplished 
artist might be proud. The larger cuts wdiich adorn 
the dying speeches ‘and lamentations, the c.alamitics 
and the crows, may be described in one word—they 
arc all simply abominable. Those wliich figure as 
frontispieces to hooks and on tlie Christm.1’s pieces are 
not much better; but when covered with flashy w'ater- 
colours, they arc gorgcou.s to the uneducated eye, anj, 
being retailed at a low price, sell by thousainTs. Tlion 
tliere are the ch6ap valentines, whicli are monstrous 
caricatures, only comical when they are not disgusting, 
and which, fierce in red, blue, aftd green, kre to ho met 
with at the proper season in pll tho slums and trash- 
shops of the kingdom. 'Jitie statl' of artists miust he 
pret^ numerous, and the consumption of ^ater-coloiirs 
musirfae cnomious in the Dials, taking all these jiro- 
ductions into account, luid reckoning .als^ the huge 
cartoonSrCxhibited by tlie cock-crower, and calamities, 
fflich as expiosiofls, wreck^ curtiiquakas, floodsf con- 
Mgrations, &c., without dumber, which arc executed 
fqr gliipwreckcd and mutilated (nilors, foj^ car-bornc 
crip^s, fur bfasted miners and mach^e-cruslied 
fiwtdry-woftters—all of**wliicli are iiaiiited in the 
Seven JDials otits immediate purlieus. 

We hate but small space left for some few parti- 
, Cttlars and details of the literary trade of tlio Dials. 

' 'iErom what has been shewn above, it ■would appear 
Inexplicable, on the face of it, tha% ip these days, 
y-yben good and serviceable literature is so cheap and 
',*i|jjp!ttdant, there should be found a paying market for 
not onlyg in unquestionable rubbisli, but looks 
and scorns'to assume the appearance of 
better. In point of real value, ^ere is no i 
to be instituted between the ^nnyworth I 


bpAriMil to be instituted between the pnnyworth 
the Seven, Dials and^Jiat^sent forth 
^tXanie ’rai^.by respectaUe publishers. The paper 


^ifM 'by tuis' ^Ven Dials ^ress averages some four pr 
.i^e.ppjUnds’ M the ream, instead of sixteei* or 

'ijTiMSatieen pranda, wnitdrit should weigh to be of any, 
^lllpianent service, find iq quality is so vile tliAt no 
IHImnahopkeeper wonl4 eoudescend to hse it to wrap 
Pup copper change- The print is indescribably villamons 


—rajely legible for three lyies together, and teeming 
with blunders and omissions where it is legible; and 
the matter is such as we have described above. What, 
then, is the secret of thoniarge and continuous sale, 
aiik how does this refuse compete, and compete 
succcssSilly, with matter Infinitely better — double, 
treble, fivefold in quantity', and printed on good 
paper, with perfect correctness, and in an elegant 
form ? ‘ Oh,’ says the philosopher, ‘ the reason is plain 
enough—it is the eoRTiipt taste of the masses, who 
tci/I feed on g.arbage, and prefer it to wholesome mental 
food.’’^ With all deference to the philosopher, and 
^llow'ing ills dogmas tlieir due weight, we are of 
opinion that this oracular utterance leads but a little , 
’ way tow'ards the solution of tlie question. As practical 
inquirers, we look at facts, and wc find this single one 
to be worth more than a bushel of theories: T/ie distri- 
l»it!)t^frt/ent of the Seven Dials literature pockets as profit 
^limr-Jifths of his receipts. The chanter, the patterer, tlie, 
pinner-uj), the cock-crowcr, the small sliopkeeper— 
all buy their sheet-ballads, lamentations, mows, &c., 
at 2(1. to 2i(h the long dozen. The trademus yields 
the agent from 200 to 300 per cent, on his outlay; 
and this enormous profit he often doubles by charging 
in penny instead of a half-penny for his gallows-sheet, 
alien this, as in the case of a ‘good murder,’ is in 
great request. IVlorAiver, in the case of the ballads, a 
provision it made for this doubling process—two being 
printed on the quart^rvslieet, whicli is oftener tlian not 
split up by the chanter at country' wakes and fairs. 
Now, it is B truth pretty well established by experience, 
that rubbish and quackery' of all kinds may lie forced 
upon the public by por.'fli'stent vehemence and vocifera¬ 
tion. Were the literature we speak of subjected to 
the usu.al, distributive agency, it would be all but 
still-born—would b6 rejected by booksellers, or, where 
received, would rot upon their shefves, and would 
speedily, front ceasing to be remunerative, become 
e.vtirictV Rut, trumpeted M it is by hundreds of bawl¬ 
ing vagabonds and audacious w.ags in the ears of the 
ignorant populace, it cfeates its own market wherever 
it goes; and the Seven Dials press flourishes, thanks 
to its paterniil care of its agents. IVrliaps we ought 
in cainloiir to add, that this judicious o.vercise of 
liberality is not coiifitied to the Dials, and that it ligfl 
been tile fouiulation of greater fortunes than Iiavc dver 
been made within tlie precincts of fnat classiual spot. 
Wo might refer to a vi'ell-known Family Bible, which 
was pushed by voluble touters into tho cottage of the 
poor man and the simpleton, in sixpennys numbers, to 
the number of 40,000 copies—which cost tlie subscriber 
L.G, Cs. by tho time it was completed, of which sum 
Uie proprietor receiveel 40.s., le.iving more than double 
tli.at amount to the distributors 1 And wo ‘might 
point to fifty works besides, circulated by the same 
machinery at tlie present moment, wliicli cost the 
purchasers from two lo tliKc times their value iu the 
market. * * 

Another peculiarity in the Dials trade, and which 
must bo a chief cause of its success, is, that all its 
transactions are for ready cash. Creiiit, and the fact 
is suggqstivp, is a ■vv'ord qnknown in the Dials. From 
the ragged ciiantcr to the bookselling country-a{^nt,. 
all must down with the cash before thqy receive'lhe 
goods. Thus the,Dials publisher has no bad debts; 
and, looking to the complexion of his wares, must make 
a brilliant profit in spite of tlie abnormal allowance to 
agents. ‘ • 

Of the amount of the Seven Dials trade in litera.ture, 
but little is positively known; and statistics on this 
lubject are hard to be got at It has tieen estimated 
that about D.l2,000 is thrown away annually^ by' the 
people upon the sheets, half*sheeti>, and quarter-sheets 
emanating from this district ;* hut what proportion this 
^ears to the produce of its myriads of cheap books 
i;i a question to which we can obtain no reliable 
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response, llie average gains of tKe chanter an^ his 
confrferesar^fromTs. to 9?. a week, in ordinary setAon^, 
but in seasons distinguislicd by the exploits of a Ilufli 
or' a Manning, tlicy wil^jun up to five, or even ten 
times that amount while tlie excitement lasts^. jriic 
pinner-up takes about Ii.SO a year, disbursing for bis 
stock perhaps L.18. Tlie shopkeeper is coutent^itb far 
less profit, as in places remote from the Dials lie acts as 
middleman between the chanter and the publisher. 

The known prosperity of the Dials press naturall 3 ' 
provoked rivalry in other qithrtors; and Holywell 
Street, the Borough, Clerkouwell, even ‘ the Row ’sitself, 
have started in the race, with a similar species of litera- 
turo at the same price. But the means they adopted 
to insure success liave only insured their defeat—the^* 
printed too well—on paper too good, and could not in 
consequence leave so liberal a margin to the agent. So 
the chanter, who must look to his profits, leaves them 
in the lurch, and turns his face to the Dials when he 
is out of stock. * 

From t^e above sketch, it will be gathered tbjt, 
with all o3v success in tlie difiusion of cheap Ilicraturo, 
the Seven Dials press has never yet felt to any e.xtcnt 
the effects of rivalry in its own pceuUar field. Nor is 
it easy to sco liow, by anybody incomnipded by a 
conscience, effectual rivalry can be established 
I only consolation seems derivabki from an investiga¬ 
tion of the subject—and it is, that some, advance is 
perceivable in the morality of tj;e Dials productions— 
though the improvement is onf/ negative. They are 
neither so raiieorously seditious, nor so gro.s.sly indecent 
as we can recollect them to have heeii in times past. 

THE NEW EDEN OF h HF FAR WEST. 

Thebe is, sad to say, talk of a* war witl’i .Amorie.i, 
and some lookvforward to the poss'Mo result of such 
a conflict—namely, a separation of tlie southern from 
the northern States, tlirouglithe operati ii of tliq.slavcr 3 ' 
question. At sucll a time, it becomes important to 
mark t'le various symptoeus iC ho moral war wliicb 
already c.xi.sts between the North ainl the Soutli on 
that subject. Tlie last grand demonstration, .as is well 
known, arose from the settling of the nevv Ti ’•rilory 

Kansas—a region of which most of out r . I’.crs, we 
pHiisume, arc os ignorant as were the Amcrieans tlicin- 
sclves \jttle mom* than a year ago. It was the desire 
of the South to take possession of this fine country, 
and convert it into a new pen for tlioir sla ■ s; wiulo 
the North marched its thousands into tiie bmoming 
waste to plant in it the standard of an equivocal liberty. 
Both parties were the more eager, that the act wliich 
organised Kansas as a Territu^* provided t^t when 
received into tlie Union, it should be a free or sla^c ' 
State according to its prevailing wishes at tlie time. 
Jt w'ill be understood tliat this option w as at varianeo 
with the law of Congress^ calltsl the ‘ Missouri Com¬ 
promise,’ by wlijcb it was ordained thalPslavcry should 
never be exten ki’ to, the north of 30° 30', and west of 
the Slate of Missouii. Sliould Kansas adojit slavery, 
the Missouri Compromise will consequently be violated 
—a contingency which tlie advocates of freedom now 
contend against as illegal aiM improper. To'mauy, it 
^ wM not be uninteresting to have a glimpse of this new 
field of a war of opinions, and thus be able to form 
some idea of the .vast and still unexplored territorial 
resources ,of the American Confederation. 'We will 
talce for our guide A Journey throufl* Kansas, giving 
the results of a Aoug made lu the autumn of 1834 
by Mcssrs BoyfitnitApd Mason, a committee from tlie 
Ivansae League of piacipnati.* 

A sufficiently clear idea will be formed of the positldh 
of Kansas, if we say that it extends from Missouri 
.westward fo New McKteo and Utah, on the iidges,^of* 

- .■ Ctni^luiaUi. Hoelre,'WUstaehrKeva & Oo. X8iS. *. 


the Rocky Mcwintaiiis, and from Texas and the Indian 
Tertritory northward to Ncbra^a, another new Terri- 
tsty of nearly the BameVhnraotor as Kansas. In the 
eastern, or Misiipuri divisibn, there atf from 40,000 ,, 
to 50,000 square miles, ‘one sy* undulating plateau, 
exceedingly fertile, and readj' for the plough’... VAdd 
to' this j|er central pasture-grounds jind '•her New 
England regions on the west, miking in ail more than 
1^000 squ.iro miles, and it will bo seen thlit, with 
her coal and mineral resources in geiierat, -sjie haS the 
elou'^ntB of an cnipire state.’ j 

On prefiaring to leave Missouri, our travellers came 
to what is a now object even in the American world, 
namely, a ‘Squatter City.’ It is called Le.avenworth, 
and, in spite of government and treaties, is set down 
on ibe hinds of the Delawaro.s. ‘A squatter city has 
little resemblance to an,v other city; it belongs to a 
distinct gennj of cities. Tliis isn largo and important 
one, the capital, as many 1 r pe, of ” Kansav, and is 
therefori vortliy oftilescriiitiil*. There*, ia- one stsam- 
ciigino, naked as, "^cu it was born,” but at work, 
sawing out itf%clothe8. ‘'Pherc were four tents, all on 
one street, a Jbarrel, of watcr^or whisky under a tlipe, 
and a jiot on 1 pole over a fire. Under a tree, a type- 
sticker li.ad his case before him, an<f was at work on 
' the first ]\,uniber of the new paper, and within a Ji'othe, 
witlio^ a board on side or roof, was the cdjjior’s desk* 
and sanctum. Wlien we returned from tlie Territory to 
Weston, we saw the “notice” stating“tliat the editor 
liad rcinovc'd his office from under the elm-tree to the 
corner of “ Broadwaj’ and the levee.” This Broadway 
w.is at that tunc much broader than the streets of old 
Bahylou I for, with the exception of the*“fort,” there 
w.is jirobabl^' r»t a house on either side for thirty 
miles.’ • 

On 1 ‘nferiiig Kansas, they behold such* a piclhr^ 

‘ viir^'ing cver^ moment, .and bcaptiful in every change, 
as we bad no previous conception of, and drew from 
us continued c.\]ircs.5ions of a delight that would not ’ 
b'! siii)i)res|cd. One can form no correct idea of the 
pran ics of Kans.is by a previous knowledge of those 
of Indi.iiia -nd Illinois; and residents in Iowa add the 
iftinie rciiii;k of tlieirs. How, without the majesty'of 
mountains or lakes, or broad riverg, and with so few 
colours as here arc soei^ucb an effect can be produced, 

is M ordiy tltf stn of^rtists. The view, from 

tlio bluffs abov„ Fort Riley, at the confluence of the 
Republican and Smoky»Hill forks, is one of the most 
be.iutiful valley-scenes on^hicli tlic eye ever rested; 
it roniinch'd*i)ic , - .jme of the celebrated views (jp the 

Conni'clii'iit, )>y noiiC of whicli do I think it surpassed. 

I jt a hciilan ’welling, except an Indian wigwam, iias 
'4* oreoted Uierc, and yet it woro the aspect of a 
I#' _ otilr',i»d»< iun.d'y» ,Tlie (••eon meadows a^^d 
pasture-la ds sire. d^away to tl,c limit of visiotl.-- 
! tlic scattered tuftijl or copses of ^mber resembtefi 
orchards fi- irtificial groves.while the bhjffs on either 
hand rose ivi.' outlines wlnjj^i, though bold, were.tto 
flowing and grac3ful, that it was a pleJkhrc to*the.e^ 
to rest on i' n. . . The high prairitf fonar^the 
genet al surface of the country, and constitutes one'4a$t 
undulating tablc»-land, whoso main slope is tl^ardll the 
east and soiAh-east, while in its smaller fiivisfohn B 
presen's every ■Hg;' ty of e-xposure, yet e^'fy outline 
is a ilbn ing one, rounded to the line of bCTitty. Conical 
mounds sometimes rise a Jmndred above the 
general Icvd, wjth a formatioii as regular as if shi^S 
by art. ,^m^ of these are visible at a distance of liify 
miles or' more, and arc bold arid inipressive 
of the laitdsealb. Again, far in the distance, 
blftffs appear like the jgigantic fottiflcsi^dm(, 

;wRh i^jidts and even towOVs, as if 
.theatre’ embraced' ih their l^g lines weref'ljoia M^fl ^j 
.wat^inig armfbs. In' some places, thd 
gently towaijjls the river; with an ea^y^vi^e 
ffiUes in,hreMB), exactly shaped fot "' ‘ 
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while in the background, under the shelter of the bluff, 
ie the very spot for pleasant residences.* • 

The description of the scenery on tlie banks of ^ic 
Big Blue, a tributai^ of tlie Kansas, is equally fine; 
but there t|je counjry^was diversified by groves ‘of 
tree^ lining either side of the stream. ‘ The evening- 
song of iKrds broke sweetly th^ general silence; here 
and there a squirrel propped down the puis ho was 
gatheriag, and quails and prairie-hens would cast vn 
us an inquiiing glance, and then away to cover.* It 
seemed almost imnossiblo to believe that we were not 
in somh old and highly cultivated country ;• we ^ould 
. scarce help expecting that we should soon be among 
orchards, and grain-fields, and elegant dwellings.’ 
The strangely civilised aspect of the country led our 
authol' at first to adopt the opinion of those who 
believe that the prairies are the once cultivated Helds 
of an extinct race; tlie mounds tlic remains of fortifi¬ 
cations and wailed cilies; and the few ifthiibitants Siic 
descendants ofxa once ^'ghty rac^. doomed to dwindle 
away from the face of the etTth. But the Indians 
are formidable even in tljcsef their latb-r days. Their 
horses seem a part of the Iiorsoman, wfio vfties without 
a*^bridle, governing the htiimal by'his vg(.itioii like liis 
own limbs. ‘ Vtfliile running round the white dragoon 


alone so laid it to heart as to desire revenge. He, tlie 
f’roiMing‘Wolf, was filled avith rage, anjt took little 
pains to conceal his enmity, though he n'lanifested no 
dhsiro for open violence. Both tiiese young men were 
bravo, botli skilful in tliei>'bEe of weapons, which far 
awn.y Vin the buffalo plains had sometimes been used 
in batth); but while Young-Eagle Was noble, generous 
in spirit, and swayed by sucti high impulses as a young 
savage may feel, tlie Wolf was reserved, dark, and 
sullen ; and liis naturally lowering brow seemed, after 
tlie maqlen had refuso'l him, to settle into a habitual 
scowlj The friends of tlie Young Eagle feared for ills 
safety. He, however, was too happ 3 ’ in the smiles of 
Jiis chosen bride to trouble himself concerning the 
I enmity of another, especially when lie knew himself 
I to be Ills equal both in strength and skill.’ The happy 
couple w'cre iu tlie habit of meeting at the top of tho 
mound—Young Eagle armed with a revolver he liad 
received from a white. ‘One summer-evening, just as 
file moon was up. Young Eagle sought tho top of tlie 
mound for tlie purpose of meeting Ids future bride, for 
tlleir marriage was agreed upon, and tlie ap^inted day 
was near. Ont side of this mound is naked rock, wliich 
for tliirty feet or more is almost perpendicular. Just 
on the .edge of this precipice is a footpath, and by it a 


ia a circle, the Indian will lie along ilic outside of Uarge flat fandstone rock forms a convenienc scat fur 


bis horse, lengthwise, the left leg thrown over tlie back 
of the hdrse, the left arm over the neck, tlie lUi hand 
holding the boiR, ^nd with nothing exposed but one leg 
and one arm, arrows are shot like hail, from under the 
horse’s neck, while the animal gallops steadily round 
and round the victim, who, unable to manage his horse, 
that is frightened with yells, and maddened witli 
wounds, is too often ingloriously sljin by his active 
and almost invisible enemy.’ But Enmeti;|ies tliese 
noble warsiurs are taken at a disadvantage; and on 
#uch occasions fatal is the vengeance taken by the 
whites for their presuming to claim tlie so^'ereignty of 
their own country. Tlie following anecdote is given 
by an eye-witness vi-ho formed one of a caravan of 
travellers from California by tlie Kansas rCwte:—‘One 
morning, while travelling tlirough the Pawnee country, 
along the bank of tlie Platte, it was found tliiit tlie 
head of the column of wagons had stopped* and, as 
those in the rear dame on, tliey formed soon a long and 
solid line. Soon a liorsoma'-’'. . as sent back from the 
front, to inform all that the I’a^nces had* stopped the 
train, and demanded tribute, jp ttie shape of cattle, for 
passing tlirougli their comity. The train was stopped, 
and all flocked with their rifles to tlie front,giiUi) several 
hundred armed meti were there. A company of 


Pawnees had drawn themselves .across the.road with 


a chief gt their head. They were ordered away—and 
soon all began tes leave buj the chief.* drcwsliim- 
8#if proudly up, and endfeavouVed tb bring back and 
cheer on his warriors. In a«mq|gicnt mo^e, he was 


pierced by flfteRi rifle-balls. Tlie whole^,band fled 


towards tht^ver, but fatally pursued by a volley of 
balls, ^ Hue of dead stsetched to tjjo river; and then 
thcwwhiteq, rn^ed to the bank, and shot those who 
were struggling in the wat«.* * 

A curious story is rel^d by our author of the 
‘ fierce wars and faithful loves ’ of tlih Ipdians. It is 
connected with one of the immense mounds wliich 
give, so striking a peculiarity to tlte scenery of the 
prairies. ‘ A few years since, at the base of this 
potmA a chief resided, Vhose young daqghter was a 
girf ^j.ttiicommon beauty, and this beauty was but 
the external manifestation of a pure and nible'spirit. 

matter of course, she had many admirers among 
the ^ung braves of her nation. Her nature was 
•hove the arte'of a coquette; and loving one among 
‘tbem''aU, and oif^ one, she hesitated not to let her 


preference be known, ndt only to th% Young Eagle, had long been his hunting-companion, and bad guarded 


.ll %0 had wim heir; heart,- but also to those whoe% suit 
.'!||[e h»4. Tweeted. Amo^ the rejected suitors, one 


those who would survey the valley, while a few low 
bushes art! 8cattered*'over a part of the crest of the 
mound. On this rock Young Eagle sat him down to 
await tho inaiden’s swming. In a few moments tlie 
bushes rustled near liim, and rising, as he thouglit, to 
meet lier, a tomahawk llaslicd by Ids head, and tiie 
next instant lie was in tiie arms of a strong man and 
forced to tlie brink of tl?o precipice. The eyes of Uie 
two met in tlie moonliglit, and eaoli knew then tiiat 
the struggle was for life. Pinioned as ins arms were 
by the otlier’s graa^, tlie Eagle fru|trated the first 
effort of Ids foe, and then a desperate wrestle, a death- 
wrestle, followed, in which each was thoroughly 
niaddeiti'd. The grasp of'ihe Wolf was broken, and 
eaeli instantly graspinif his adversary by tlie tliroat 
willi the left liand, sought ids weapon with the nglit 
—the one his knife, the otlier Ids revolver. In the 
struggle, tlie handle of the knife of the Wolf had been 
turned in the girdle, and missing it at tlie first grasp, 
ere lie could recover himself tlic revolver was at Jji* 
breast and a bullet through Ids heart. One flasii of 
hatred front the closing eye, and tho'Srm of tlRi dying 
warrior relaxed; and as tho botiy sank, the Eagle 
hurled it over'the precipice, and in his wrath fired 
bullet after bullet into the corpse as it rolled heavily 
down; and, tlds not satisfying his revenge, lie ran 
round and down the side of the mound, and tore off 
B)e sca!|) of his foe.’ •There had been no witness of 
tins combat, for the young girl did not arrive till its 
termination, when her lover was scalping his victim. 
Ills life was therefore in imminent danger from the 
justice of the tribe, and heAnew that his only chance 
was to stand*’upon his defence. life chance arose 
from tho custom of the Indians, that if the murderer 
escaped the blow of the avenger of blood—the nearest 
relative of the victim—the family were at. liberty to 
accept q ransom for the ,life of their kinsman. ‘ The 
Young Eagle at once took his resolution, sustained by 
the advice of his friends. Completely armed, lie took , 
possession of the top of the mound, which was so 
shaped that while he was himself concealed, qo one 
could approach him by day without being exposed to 
his fire—and ife* had two devoted and '•kiUb.t allies, 
which, together with his position, rendered him far 
more than a malibh for his tingle adversary, the 
gvenger of blood—tho brothw, of the. Wotf. These 
allies were his bride and a large sagacious hound which 

t _j _ 1__a_i_ __U..JI —J 




him many a night when Mmpi^ on the prairies, ^le 
girl had in her veins the blood of Indian, heroes/ |md 
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she quailed not. She demanded with lofty enthusiasm very delightful oases, and is in the greater part easily 
to be ma(fe his wife, and then, acqaaintei?with*ev«ry reelaimable. But as yet the settlers have not reached 


reelaimable. But as yet the settlers have not reached 
stratagem Vf savage war, and with every faculty Ih’s debatable point, allhough* the accommodations of 
sharpened by affection, and her husband’s danger, she some of them, aj the readerhiay judge the picture 
watched, and warned, aha%hielded him with evera art Vo have presented of the %uatter City, 
that tlie roused spirit could suggest, and whidh could means • superior to those wo might expect lo me^ in a 
be safely practised.’ ’ • veritabl| desert. W» conclude with ao account of the 

Tlie brother of thsrWolf prowled about the fortress ‘ liouse* of»an immigrant near TecumseK-with his, wife 


be safely practised.’ ’ • veritabl| desert. W» conclude with ao account of the 

Tlie brother of the Wolf prowled about the fortress ‘ liouse* of»an immigrant near TecumseK-with his, wife 
night and day. In the daytime, to ascend the mound home, a refined and accomplished lady:*‘A few 
far enough for action would be to place himsolf, lielp- miles beyond, we reached the house of il ft^end, whose 
less and witliont care, withiirHhe range of She young Le(^s from Kansas have attra(JI,ed some pttcgition 
warrior’s rifle; and at niglit he could not even 4 )nt his through*the papers. Wo called, and found only his 
foot upon its base without the haying of tlie liound lady at home. She was from Ohio, and liad been accus^ 
giving its master warning. He at lengtli hit uponsa tomed to tlie comforts and refinements of Eastern life, 
etratagem; and by careful observation of his youi^ Amid the very manifest lack of many tilings w^ioh we 
wife, who was frequently going and coming, that she are accustomed to class among necessaries, I expected 
migiit supply her husband with food, succeeded in to find her somewtiat dispirited. Far otherwise. She 
imitating her dress, walk, and manner so completely expressed herself as “perfectls daliglited.” I looked 


that he hoped to deceive both dog-and rnaa. -His 
sclieme was skilfully executed. The dog wagged Vis 


Iround, curious to know how many of what we call 
coinforN and neccesaries miggit be ditfe’’!, .ed wit^, and 


tail, and his master spoke to the avenger as ids wife still le e one “ p Tartly deliglited.” I found that it 
wlien tl*‘re were only a few feet between them; Vut w.as not ,nc<«%ary ‘io happiness that a house should 
suddenly the gallant hound, discoverftg his mistake, have a floot or a,door, or .^window, or even a ipof, 
tlirew himself with a yell upon the throat of tlio for our frieiw’s house had none of these, usually Ion- 
enemy, and bore him to the ground. ^The Young sidcred very convenient, if not neefssary appendages 
Eagle now deprived him of his weapons, and Ti!i)ion(?B to a dwelling. Some poles were laid across tlie upri^t 
his arms; but the next momcmt, from an impulse of walls .at one corner; on these prairie-grass was lidt? 
generosity, he set him free, and sen', b'm^hoino armed and lindor this canopy was the bed. Under another 


as usual. 

This was the turning-point of tlio savage drama. 
The shedder of blood surrendered himself to the justice 
•of the tribe to Offer a ransom,-or, if that was rejected, 


similar canopy stood a chest of dtlT* its and household 
utensils. Here, then, was the house of a Kansas 
pioneer, where a woman, fresh from the comforts and 
luxuries of cultivated life, cheerfully and lieroically 


to laydown his life without resistance. ‘At the day adapted herself to circumstances, anef aided with a 


appointed, toe parties met in an open space with 
liundreds to witness the soeii'* ' ~ound. Tlie Plagle, 
all unarmed, w-as first seated pn tiie ground, then 


strong heart t% lay the foundations of their domestic 
kingdowi. She could invite us to stop within her 
walls, but not beneath her roof. Those wliif sow ttiu&in 


by his side v^s laid down a large knife with which hope, will, by God’s blessing, reg-p, in the end, with j?y.' 


I he was to be slain if tlie ransom was not ac'-epted. 
I By his side sat his wife, licr fiani’ clasped in liis. 
I while the eyes even of «d men were dim \^ith tears. 
1 "Over against them, and •, < far that the laLi,. knife 


According to the latest accounts from Kansas, the 
Territory was in a condition approaching that of civil 
war. Tliore had been several armed collisions between 
till partisans of slavery and those determined on. 


could he easily seized, stool the tamily of the slain securing freedom. The contest, indeed, may be said 
Wolf, tlie father at the head, by wliom the question to hav^serend to otiier parts of the United States, and 
of life or dcatii was to be settled. He seemed deeply wlio ca,. foretell the issue ? ^ 

moved, and sad, rather tlian reveng fii’ A red __ ___ 

fjJanket was now produced and spreaU upon the c!nCTr.rtT xm ■owr.rrTTT 

ground. It sigpifled that blood bad been shed which rillLAfJTB FaIUVI-SCHOOL AT EEDHILL. 

was tit yet wi ihed awa;, the crimson stain remaining. In 1849, very goon uft#r it had been opened, we gave 


Next a blanket all of blue was spread cv r the red mir readers an account’'fif a visit paid to tliis institu- 
one. It expressed the hope that the b'oou might be jjon; and*froni t! o favourable impression made upon 
washed out in heaven, and remembered no more; and witnessed, the judicious system of 

last, a blanket purely white was spread over all, ^ ™ 

sigtiifleant of a desiro"^ that nowhere on earth or able management, we wem 

heaven a stain of the blood thould remairif and Aafc * ‘**'1*® ?’”■ th® su®®®*® of the 

•everywhere, and by all, it should be forgiven .ind -lape'h*" 'b an* convfiotion lat a new evidwice 
forgotten. would hye bo gh ,|i tlfat the gi eat majority of juvenile 

These blankets, thus spreadmut, were to receive the criminal*, 'f •wisely and jfindly dlalt ^ith, may boi 
ransom. The friends of Bagle broughfeoods of various ‘ reformee ar ’ instead of continuing to be the peats and 
kinds, and pi^d them high beibre the _ father of the burden of socieJ^, be made useful meiSbers ofthe com- 


'* to exf vesS oer confidence in dhe success of the 
I jxpe'il*" it,*anft •'/ convfiotion bat a new evidAice 
would hye bo gh-qi tlfat the great majority of juvenile 


afein. He considered them a moment in silence, and ^ tbe attention <f parU?«»ent 

k-- >»•"— 

•ml tonirf her oje. taplodngLy Ml on thMuld “-I Wlmeot. b.™ be... puKd fcwm.bte 

f»ce, without a word. He had stretched L.s hand t® *’’« establishment and maintenance of such insti- 
towards the knife when he met that look. He paused; tutSoi.s, it will not appear unseasonable to recur to • 
his fingers moved convulsively, but they did not grasp the farm-school at Bedhill,,to conlidgr what progress 
tte handle. His lips qui^red, and then a tear was it has made during the seven years of its exiatenee, 
™ ^1-! ^fi****^’” “I*® spared inqaire,whether our anticipations regarding its, 

my hfe.^ The old man turned away. “I woept the i^re been realised. 

ransom, lie,.aaiui “the blood of my son is washed mu ,♦ j 4. ■ . %, i t. j . + 1,0 anfebine 

Away. I see uo stain now on the haid of the Eagle, • L'dultrml school is rtiU under the 
and he shall oe in the place of my son."’ . snpeiipteijdonce of the smue gentleman who ■«* lllSIf, 

Tto interior of the Tei^ory of Kansas forms part fgiened and organised It, the Kev. Sydney 'Tamer, l 
•nf the American Desert—-a desert which extends Since our previous notioe,*!! has increased tiro, 

tfO miles, but according to our author—and hem he ' .-a . . -—r . . .^ ,i | * ■ '• 

'^ifihrs from all earlim authorities—hu nnmmr<ms|> ,* 
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to six hosses, contiuning in all about P50 boya; and 
it is hoped that one or^wu additional houses will s’oon 
be built. The greatvargument in farour of extending 
the accommoliation the diminntiOii in the cost ef 
Individual ^luaintenanfe'^ in proportion as the number 
of inmatet* increases; hut this would be a mo^gt unwise 
consideration, if the eiflargcment of the srfiool marred 
the wofk of refornaation, and prevented the unit 3 f?’f 
syatem and harmonious co-operation, and the intimate 
knoVledge of indfUdual cliarocter req^uisitf, for the 
suitable treatment of each case, which are all necessary 
to insure'the success of such nn institution. These 
evils, Ijjowever, have been foreseen and carefully guarded 
against hy Mr Turner; and although tiio six liouses 
are quite distinct and separate, and each complete in 
all its internal arrasigements and acc/immoJatioijs, 
yet the supeqntcndent has succeeded so well in 
secifring the hearty co-operat^n fjf his colleagues in 
carrying out a uniform plp,n of tirainiiigiand discipline, 
thst the whole establishment seems to bf ruled and 
ammated by only one spirit; and' its (?<ltension from 
time to time iids on this account been' found quite 
compatible witli a constant and thorough superintend- 
^'ence of i^l tlie inmates, and also with the continued 
maintenance of tjjpt family system and feeling in tlie 
separate houses, which tlie greatest importance is 
very justly attached. 

It is obvious that sucli unity of purpose and harmony 
of operation tan be maintained only under tlie most 
judicious management, and it will Iri interesting to 
learp from Mr Turner himself to what ho asi^ibes his 
siiieeess in effecting this. In his report for tlie present 
year he says: ‘Tlie dSrfferent masters are independent 
of each other, and responsible only to myself ns your 
representative and chief manager. All work, however, 
on the same general system, following tlie Bame rules, 
and. acting on tlie same principles, and anything like 
disunion or unfriendly rivalry is effectually prevented 
by two most useful regulations. First, That tliey all, 

I together witli the bailiff, our/ v’^ief workinastcr, meet 
me on each Saturday morning toitjonsult aijd confer on 
the state of their respective scjiools, to report all cases 
of misconduct, and to settla,tlic rewards for industry, 
&c. for the week; and, secondly, Tliat tlfty all meet 
me also on on# evening of tlie week, usually Wednesday, 

, for strictly religious exercise and communion!. Wo 

have all 'experienced the benefit of this arrangenjent; 
a«y little discords or misunddrstbndinK's, fnat may liavc 
arisen in the friction of our dai|y management, are 
soothed over and*’mutually explained—.we ijialise tlie 
missionary ffiaracter of tlie work we have undertaken’ 
and out' entire, dependence for suqgiiss in it, on the 
X>i\?ae guidance and support. It is one advantage of a 
large institution, that it giv^s tho opportunity for tlius 
i Msembling together of the agents engayed in it, and for 
their strengthening one anotlicr by mutual confidence 
and sympathy.’ ‘ 

Hie pupils t’-aJned at^ Rcdlull are lads who have 
all bgen to some extent criminal, and many of them 
have been so in a high degree. For cxaypla in 1855, 

, the fiiumher admitted to the school amount to 175, 
amf^bove 100 of these had been convicCed df offenc^es 
,(10 .aggravated as "to subjeot them to sentenced either 
! of iransportation, penal servitude, or long imprisop- 
,‘.ii^^»$he entire numbed' received singe the opening 
fll^jj^Mtitation in April 1849 is 875. The education 
' ^gr pfceive combines instruction in tW branches 


usuaUy tajwht in elementary schools with industrial 
framing. They learn to read, and writcj'aiid cipher, 
and acquire a considerable amount of Scriptural and 
general knowledge. They® are made practically ac- 
qu^aitsd with all departments of farm-labour, and tho 
most ap^irovcd methods of agriculture. They are also, 
‘taught the trades of the tailor and shoemaker, the 
smith, the carpenter, and tlie bricklayer; and the 
profits derived from tlie manual labours of the pupils 
now contribute a large sum toward the maintenance 
of tilts establishment. From the accounts of last 
year, it appe-ars tliat the farm yielded a profit of 
pt.tOO; and that tho work done in the tailor’s depart¬ 
ment amounted to L.500; in the carpenter’s, to L.350; 
in tlio shoemaker’s, to L.-IOO; and in tho smith’s, 
to L.150. 

^Jn 5'egiird to the main point—tho reformation of 
those young criminals—let us now inquire what havo 
been the results of tlie system pursued at li^dhill. A 
very large nim.ber of lads trained here are* now scat¬ 
tered over the wliole world, for most of them liave 
emigrated ^ but as a correspondence is regularly kept 
•ip both witli tliem and regarding them, it is generally 
pretty well known how they have conducted them¬ 
selves sinn? leaving tlie institution; and after a 
careful and sober calculation as to the results of his 
system of training, tlie excellent superintendent, Mr 
Turner, is enabled to announce, in his last report, tliat 
‘ out of 83fi who have Icft^tlio school since it was opened 
in 3849, 540 liave stayed in it willingly, and gone out 
to honest employment in the colonies or in England; 
and that iii may be,fairly asserted of 70 per cent, of 
these, that tlicy iiavo kept tlie lietter 'path they havo 
entered, and are cqpdueting themselves usefully and 
rcspectaaily in the world.’ 'f]'hcse are facts that cannot 
fail to cheer tlie hear^ of every philanthropist, and 
awaken hoiie regarding a class of our population of 
wliom we liave been accustomed, for tlio most part, 
to despair. And it may be satisfactory to tho reader 
to know something of the system of training whicli_ 
lias produced sueli iiappy' results. Its leading features 
may be stated in a few words. ' „ 

Tlie cardinal princiiilcs observed in tlio management 
of the school are four—religious influence, personal 
kindness, exact justice, and constant employment, 
accompanied by small rewards given in wages. In 
deciding on these, ns the principles most likely to bo 
iif'luentiil. and suceesstul in the reformatory training 
of such youth, Mr Turner says: ‘ The result has proved 
tliat wo reckoned rightly. Tlio free use and teaching 
of the Bible, with hyjjms and prayers in their own 
language, give,the nianageill of reformatories in Pro¬ 
testant countries a very powerful soifrce- of personal 
influence. Any one who visits our faim-school, and 
sees the boys—now nearly 250 in nnmbcr—in chapel, 
or in their ordinary devotional exercise, must .be struck 
with the* individual attention and interest they mani¬ 
fest. Kindness and patience, constantly and assidu¬ 
ously exhibited in manner and action, attach tho boy 
to liis instructor, and make him feel him to be his 
friend. Justice appeals to that sense of right and 
wrong which is rnpre or less in every English lad, and 
awakens the principle of duty, wliiuh gradually leads 
him to choose the good and refuse the evil beoauso 
he ought. Employment, not too severe, yet continu- 
OKB and varied, occupies the mind and distracts the 
thoughts from their former' vicious and unworthy 
object; and when coupled with small wages or rewards, ■ 
enlists the lad’s self-interest, as he gradually feels 
Ifimsclf becoming the self-saataioing and independent 
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man.’ And bo judiciously lias the Eedhil^syst^ been 
carried and bo attractive and agreeable Has the 
scdiool provipd, even to lads depraved and undisciplined, t 
Hint they have, for tlipsmost part, willingly remained 
in it, although there were neither walls nor irankrs to 
prevent their escape; and even those who l|it it for a 
lime generally returned’ \ 

The public notice and approbation given to good, 
conduct, have also had a most salutary influence on 
the pupils of this establishment. Monthly lists similar 
to the tables d’honneur used IPt Mettray are'put up in 
all the schools, containing the names of *e hoys 
against whom, during each month, no complaints have 
been made for negligence, misconduct, or disorder; 
and a Small prize, chosen by themselves, is awarded 
to those whose names remain on the lists for three 
months in succession. It is also a law of the institu¬ 
tion, that no boy can receive permission to go and 
visit ids friends unless ho has obtained this%ngrk of 
apxirobation during tbo previous month; and none^nre, 
recommended for emigration but those who have ^ooil 
on the* lists during the three nioi^hs immediately 
preceding. 

Tlio general good conduct of the pupils of Kedhill 
Farm during the last twelve months wil^app^ar from 
the following statistics. In the house first mc«tion?d, 
there .are 48 boys. Of thesf, 45 were allowed to 
visit their friends, of whom 37 returned at tlio time 
appointed ; and during the last three months previous 
to tile publication of the report, 37 bad their names 
once on the good-conduct list, 10 twice, and 5 thrice. 
In tlio second house, there arc 50 boys, of whom 25 
got leave of absence, atid,23 returiied punctually as 
ordered; and since the comme'' cm -nt of the lists in 
October. 51 bad their names on i^em for one niontli, 
23 for two months, and 9 for iliree raoHtlis. In the 
third house, 4here are 49 hoj's, cb’efly mechanics—of 
these, 48 were allowed to visit tlieir friends, and 47 
strictly obeyed orders in regard to tl' time ^f return ; 
and in October, 1," iiamls stood on the list of honour, 
19 ill Novcuibcr, and 19 i.’.tf) cember, 9 having boon 
twice on the list, and 5 yiriee. Of tlic 40 boys in tlie 
foiirtli bouse, 23 got leave of absence, and 18 returned 
on the d.iy appointed ; and .30 of them v. ere onec on 
the goodrcouduct list, II twice, and 3 t in i. In Hie 
fifth house, there are 38 hoys—of tlicse, 2(1 were 
permitted to spend a few days in London, Bath, &c., 
and at the cwi (li'.the pi escribed holidays, 22 returned 
most punctually; and 31 had tlieir name.' xfiaced on 
the honorary list for one month, 10 for twe months, 
and 7 for three. Of tlic 48 boys in Hie sLvth house, 28 
obtained leave of absence, and 20 returned at the time 
prescribed; and 18 were on tlie good-conduct list ii 
October, 18 in November, !fnd 25 in D(Semborl*2(Ij 
having been twice on tho list, and 10 Hirce times in 
succession. 

These are certainly striking and encouraging facts, 
and they afibrd a verj^decisive testimony in favour 
of the systc* pursued at Redbill. They shew tho 
work of reformation so far advanced, that, oven after a 
short period of training, lads who so lately appeared 
wholly and hopelessly given up to a course of crime, 
can be safely trusted in ssciety, and although remote 
Srom the eyes and counsels of their masters, and 
exposed to many of their former ,tcmptation8, are for 
the most part found to conduct themselves with great 
propriety, and to return to school regularly, and with 
great good-will. . v 

And while we aro thus enabled to speak most 
encouragingly of the success that lias already signal¬ 
ised the’Bedhill system, it is only justice to Mr 
Turner to add, that these cheering results have been 
attained in circumstances far from being the most 
favourable. Many of the pupils, for example, did not 
enter till they had reached the age of seventeen or 
eighteen, when tho work of reformation was mtch j* 


more difficuU than it v.ould have been at an earlier 
a|e; and they had often ^ bo removed from the 
Hichaol after a resideiKio of twjlve or fifteen months,, 
,when their training waa vory imperfect. Tho masters,* 
too, wore at first destitute,nf the experience and 
appropriate qualifications necessary for tlieir peculiar 
task, apd acquired tlicso only by degrees. * And there 
^an be n« doubt that a stilliarger proportion,the 
Tlupils at Redhill would liave been reformed, if Mr 
Turner had been able to coninicnce aifd garry on his 
opsnitij^ns in more propitious clfrcunistanciw; «f the 
teachers had been sufficiently (ruined for their special 
work before the opening of the school, ns^was done aft 
Mettray by M. Donietz; if tho pupils liad been 
younger, and h.ad continued longer under l^s care; 
and if he Iind had it in Ills power so to regulate Hie 
.admissions and departures, ns alwax's to retain within 
Leach house^a few of tlio bcst-tr»ined and moat attached 
rand exemplary boys, to excij'te a wholesome influence 
on the' - school-falloio. would If.j. contrileite in 
no sma.i dofikeo to *J>e succes-s of the system if agents 
were appmn^I in the foreign countries to which these* 
young meV emig-stite, who Y'ould be ready to revive 
and advise liem on tlieir arrival, assist tlietn in gening 
suitablo eiiiployment,,.and generaliy*to watch over and 
promote tlieir interests. All these desiderata are how 
in ejmrse of being supplied ; and we may Igok forwaifl, 
coiinilently to results still more riieering in tho future 
reports of this admirable institunSn^vhich is gradu¬ 
ally eoiiiniending itself to the notice and approbation 
of jihilanthi’opists, not only .among ourselves, but in, 
foreign lands. In the report on Agricultural Colonies 
read in Paris last year by M. Demetz'at the Reunion 
Tntcrnationaleedc Cliarifc, we are glad to find so high 
an ai#hority in such matters giving the most un¬ 
qualified commendation to this Kiigli.sl^fann-sclmol. 
Among such e.stahlishmcnts, hg says, ‘ wo cannot speak 
too liighly of tlie one at Redhill.' 

That foreign countries arc by far the most eligible 
field of labour for those who have been rescued from a 
course or crime at home, iniist be obvious to all. They 
are thus removed from the pernicious influence of 
old as%ot’ "tions, companions, and temptations, andean 
more easily and speedily overcomj tbo prejudices and 
distrust which their lives raise against tliem, and 


establish j. goe ’ ch.y alter for tlieinselves, if disposed to 
do well. In '..ic following table of statistics regarding 
tlio pupils of llcdliiili the comparative advantage of 
t.ireign over home employment is very strikingly 
exliibitedf-- 
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A few letto?^ from some lads tMncd #6 Redhill 
Farm, who ’ . e cyiiftratcd to our colonie8,%re ap^nded 
to Mr Turner's report. sThej are exceedingly credit¬ 
able both to Hie writers and to tlieir former masters; 
and with a*couple of these as spooimens, we shall now 
concJ ude. • 

From E. H -, emigrated Mtirch 1860. 

F-j Xat ^oremher 1865; 

DsAR^Sift—I now taka the opportunity of writing 
to you ;*and^ wish to inform you .... M—gr and 

W -their conduct is most admirable, and everj^ne 

is plTased with them thal knows them or sees tnlnt. 
f will keep a watchful eye over these two lads; and, 

M-- deseiwes every ejedft of being called a good' and ■ 

fait Englishman, because he has the hea,rt of aa En^llah-; * 
man in hinS, and he gives a good advice to^tey one ofj 
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ourtftdB that comes acroM him. Hkea a fair thing. 
And now, *ir, I must tell }'ou a little anout my wife. I 
She iva country womarf of my own, and, thank Go(J ’ 
for He has ^nt meHin amiable, good, firm wife; and 
ahe wondered ^^who it waj that was so'kind as to send 
her tl^at be^tiful ribboh; and I did not lose any time 
in explaining to her it was from your wife, and ^he says 
she will keep, it as a i^ken of regard as k)ng as sho 
lively mid she is like myself—she is nearly as flrni ft 
a rock. • • j • 'You do not imagine how pleasing it is 
whenj^oj^ send outpour papers; and when I see ;^our | 
papers every mail, my heart swells within me* for joy. 
^Never, never will I forget the kindness you have shewn 
me, and I ilfever shall forget what you did for me when 
I was.with you. May God prosper you and jMrs Turner, 
for, my lieart is full!, How I would liko to bo in 
England once more, to see your pleasant countenance! 
This is from my lieart^; and me and my wife joins in 
fending our love to you and Mrs Turner*; agd 1 arf. 
bless^ through‘you, anCi thank Gy/l f(>r it; and you 
done a great deal for my wretchUl soul—i^od bless you 

for it, I say heartily. M—r- ^id*W-/joins together 

in ^nding their kind resp^ts to you; and >(*Shali write 
to lira Turner by the next mail. ' /' 

»• Your affectionate friend, 

4 E. H-. 

«. 

F^om T. B -, emigrated June 1854. % 

P_. Canada, 201A September 1855. 

Deab Sm—received your kind letter last night, and 

was very glad to hear from you and my motiier. 

^r, 1 have saved forty dollars, and I am ready to fctcli 
my mother ouf to tliis country. Sir, wlien you see my 
mother, ask her if she will come out totnie; and if she 
will come, let me know wliich is the best waysfor me 
to sclid mySnoney home, and 1 will get her a liouse to 
livl in. Sir, this country agrees witli me very well; I 
have not liad one day’s sickness yet. There is a great 
deal of talk about the war in this countrj', and if my 
mother don’t come out, I tliink I shall go ffir a soldier. 

I have just heard tiiat Sebastopol is tak^n by the 
British and French; they arc firing cannon off at 

B-. I liave been down to II-, but did,not see 

Q -. Sir, give mj respects to all inquiring friends. 

So no more at present from you' humble servant, 

< T. B-. 

PSYCHE lii^fLLAN. 

She was truly my ideal of a Psyche, with tli»t spiritual 
face lit*up by .those largo, soft, brilliantly clear gray 
eyes, w’hose usual expression was that of iove and 
‘ gentleness,(.but wliich possessed the pojrer to mirror 
Ibrth every thought'and feeling withit^ a^faitlifully as 
thff river reflects the clonifs and stars of heaven. I 
never beheld anything more IdVelf than thqse eyes: 
there were times i^nen I dojliink a scrapli’s ocly could 
■have such a nght and glory; and again, I have seen 
them roU in so«.lark a depth of gry^eur and com- 
rqiUKt^witlta such a princess-like expression—that I 
have positively experienced, a feelifig very near akin 
to awe. Fairy, fragile Psyche, she wjs nevertheless 
not in tile least a beanty, for that little face was not 
cliiselcd according to the artist’s ruleq; nor was that 
'small piquant nose by any means of the Grecian order; 
it was, in fact, a pretty snif/t —but oh! Aoui pretty 1 So 
fair aqd satiny, flecked with a tiny tracery of freckles 
like those we see on the redbreast’s egg—thwe never 
WHS beheld fkin purer or softer than that bf gentle 
littleaFsychfc A rose-leaf was as pure^nd delicate; 
but the softness iff tliat very slightly tinged vermilion 
, cti&ki I know no simile for at all—a peach would be 
rw||.4^r it, and velvet much the same—there miglft 
JBWjHlmwn once in Eden jsojne lovely fauit or flower 
.J^yVilOse tender blomn it might jierchance have been 
•*eituaUedesTben how baatttihU was its ihapet with 


that exquisite rounded swell, so rarely to be met with. 
In th^othefwise most perfect ffaces, you freqjiently find 
the cheek defective—cold, hard, and ang/iar, with a 
certain coarseness of outline which wopln not make 
one echo Romeo’s wish, ‘ to (All glove upon that liand, 
that'yofl might touch that cheek.’ ,But well, indeed, 
maght P^che’s lover breathe such a wish; and I for 
one would envy him its realisation. What blood-red 
lips were those of the little maiden I living, glowing 
ruby—never paling, never losing for a moment their 
healthful freshness. Tire under one was rich and full; 
and upper, with its peculiar and delicate curve, 
had, it must be confessed, ns much of pride and hauteur 
ii\ its expression as that of any fair aristocrat who 
eyer sat beneath the glitter of a cornet. Psyciic 
Willan was, however, no aristocrat, only the daugliter 
of a plain country gentleman, of rather broken fortune; 
but tlien tradition loved to tell of the antiquity of the 
fanii<y«ff Willan—of the lands and castles once pos- 
sefted hy that high-blooded race; and, sooth to say, I 
do think their fair little descendant was—althougli 
she* altogether disclaimed the weakness—noV a little 
proud of the ahfeient, though now nearly fallen house 
of her fathers. Ah! I had almost forgotten to speak 
of one of the greatest beauties of my pretty Psyclie— 
Hrr loiijr, soft, and silky liair, of a strange sad shade of 
brown—a shade I hav^ never seen with any one but 
with her. Those lovely and abundant tresses would fall 
down nearly to her feet, did she so will it; but as young 
ladies now-a-days do not dress their hair k rOplielic, 
tliat of little Miss Willan was necessarily confined 
witli the usual amount of combs and pins. She did not 
wear curls—her Imir did ^not curl—it was soft, weep¬ 
ing-willow hair; and would receive no impression from 
tlie tightest process of paper-screwing: and it was best 
so. Those large, swelling, soft brown bands did serve 
as the most admirable framework to tlye most darling 
little face in the world; so full of fragrant morning 
freshness, that when site entered a room you felt as if 
greeted vJith the perfume of « spring-breeze laden with 
the breath of a tliousafid new-blown flowers. I do 
not well know wlio first substituted the appropriate 
name of ‘Psyche’ for Miss' Willan’s baptismal name 
of Sarali; wliosocver did so, certainly did well. 
Strangers, hearing it for llic first time, wondered not 
a little at the strange romantic name bestowed upon 
pretty Miss Willan. It is a singular fact, tliat rechenitd 
and refined as was the stylo of little Psyche, sRe was 
nevertheless w'onderfully admired by the most vulgar 
and common-place people, who usually pass by un- 
tioiiced any sort of loveliness whose principal charm 
is borrowed from tlie spiritual beauty within. Ho one 
passed her by unnoticed—this high-bred distingue little 
ersnture, i ho was at tins-same time a lady in the land, 
and a very spirit of tlie air—her large soft eyes such 
lamps of mooiiliglit splendour, beaming with all tlie 
attraction of virgin pufity; and that sweet, all-per¬ 
vading look of jpve anfl goodness. In truth, it must 
be very dull clay which could not se# that beauty 
wliicli is BO far beyond the cold, uninformed perfection 
of mere physique. 

Until slie was about the age of sixteen, however, 
nothing remarkable to ordinary observers was there in 
the person or mind of little Sarah Willan; sho wg(i 
merely talked of as an amiable docile child, very useful 
to all around her, and never thinking, apparently, fur 
one moment about herself. She was wiiat is called an 
old-fashioned child—staid and demure, with none of 
the usual ringing'childish mirth or animal spirits— 
loving far more to sit down with old peqple, than to 
join in the gambols of her little brothers and sisters. 
She was called * a plain little thing ’ by nearly all her 
own folk; only a few thought her very interesting in 
appearance. &mo winning charm she had which they 
could not define, but something it was of a singular 
individttoUty which the little creature stood apart 
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from all those around hor. Earnest and geniune you 
knew sh&was in an ndhommon degree, iVith m little,' 


perhaps, ct the mortal leaven as ever fell to the )pt of I 
any of ou^ipecies. \Wien was it that this dear little 
Psyche began to be no/cAger plain ? Almost suiyehly,' 
I think, she puj off the chrysalis, and cam# f(fftlf aa 
the golden-winged butterfly. How many ^ere a*p-’ 
nlshed at the transformation, and nut a little piqired 
that the young lady had so flatly contradicted all their' 
opinions and predictions concerning lier. Sarah Willan 
pretty!—why, if she had gri^'n up pretty, »o one need 
despair of being a beauty I But pretty, 8(rikingiy 
pretty, she was voted nevertheless, and had numerous 
suitors and admirers the very first year of her * conwng 
out;’ but she was wonderfully insensible to all tl^ir 
attractions and the devotion tltpy lavished upon her. 
Her indifference to society was one of her leading 
characteristics. The atmosphere of the drawing-room 
was certainly not congenial to the mind of th* ilseain;- 
and poetical little Psyche; she loved best to sit )?lone 
witli a book in some remote corner, or to stroll out in 
the soft summer evenings, when twilight was stealing 
on with its noiseless footsteps, and a pintle haze spread 
over the distant landscape, like the shadowy misty 
blue upon the mellow plnm—when the night came on 
at last—the silent, silent night, bearing odc irs lio^y 
and luscious from the blaclt^ green firs and larches, 
and the air was dense and oppressive, g.9 if with the 
breathings of deep and voluptuous passion. Beautiful 
Psyche! was it from the bright evening-star her eyes 
had (irunk in their unearthly glory ?—had her voice 
caught its magic tones from the silvery music of the 
birds and the streams ? - 

At the lime Sarah Willan had nearly completed 
her sixteenth year, she was stil' a child in minil, and, 
as I have said, not by any mpnns gonefally admired 
for her pcrpnal attractions. She was, then ajipa- 
rently, neither intellectual nor dreamy—liad scarcely 
ever read poetry, and bi^ little, ind' 'd, of pro-se, unless 
her geography and grrimmar. Now, she Ifegan very 
earnestly to love books, lovj drank in with strange 
instinctive tliirst the music of the poets. I believe 
it was a little befor^this period she had formed 
the acquaintance of a certain Mr Gor: id Aylmer, a 
young literary man wlio had come on i v - u to somo 
friend’s house wliither she went to stay for a few days; 
and it is iiot-improhable that the conversation of a 
jiian* so gut- I as he was—so unliko any man she 
had ever met before—had the effect o' awakening 
within her mind those fine tastes whi'-h .'ad so long 
been sleeping, beyond the bounds even of her own 
consciousness. And yet with Mr Aylmer she could 
not liave had much conversation of any kind, *ar 
she was then only a greenf bashful schcil-girl, 
vrould not dare to address the great literary lion; 
and who, besides, even had she courage for such a 
feat, would have been puzzled how to talk, since her 
acquaintance with books w^ of tljp very narrowest 
kind, and hfi' ideas on every mental subject as yet 
in a perfectly chaotic state. But I remarked that she 
always listened attentively when this gentleman was 
speaking; and those great gray eyes of hers seemed to 
expand strangely, as she looked upo» the very striking 
,fnd intellectual face before her. Mr Ayln.or was a 
young m^n of about one-and-twenty, of singular gravity 
of demeanour for his years, with very deep-blue, earnest¬ 
looking eyes, whose unfathomable calmness appeared 
as if never to be ruffled by the storgis of passion. He 
was not, I thought, a man of any strong original power, 
but simpl^one of those minds so oftmi met with, in 
which all the fervid and generous qualities of unsophis¬ 
ticated youth go to make up something so veryjike 
genius, that we cannot help dreaming .that here is 
promise and material for one of the age’s 'represen¬ 
tative men.’ We are surprised, after a few years, to 
ftnd that our hope has bmn a honren hope—tbatsoua 


hero has quietly sbbsidid into a respectable newspaper 
editor or correspondent, a doctor, or a lawyer in mode- 
»r,!te practice; while oftentinJ^SL i^erhaps, he disappears 
altogether intq silence a.i'd obfivion. ,Time, the great* 

’ tester of the genuine meta^ lias don^ its work; the 
gilding has ;ivom off; for tfie noble aepiratign, the 
hones^impulse, the great^ purpose, .have* grown not 
out or the roots of the nature, but flourished only 
%s exotics in the hot soil of juvenile c#ithuSiasm.. So 
the man could not rise vietorioifc jmt nf the wear and 
tegr and friction of the hard, clFuel world., l^riends' 
come tf> admonish and advise, selfishness whispers its 
prudent counsel, and timidity and indolence stand nea| 
at hand to complete the conquest. * 

What were Miss Sarah Willan’s opinions cqncerning 
Mr Aylmer I knew not^or lind I tlien any curiositjs to 
learn; but I suppose she was awe-struck by his great 
reputation, and believed him ^ be a verj' sublime acd 
•somewhat'austere person, '•’he little girl wis not then 
ccrtai"ly ca^bl<%of appiwrfating hr .-ii intei^ectnal 
etniot . icntsi bi ‘ •* youth and defect of mental 
culture cous not prevent her from seeing thaj Inm 
had a manly and commanding presence, £d a 
face impr^ed -with the vivid mark of a finely leve- 
loped mind. Those deep-blue eyesVere very beantifnl 
—the blue of a darjf and wnveless lake; the smite on 
tliosg full lips, too, was charming, softening down tke 
sevCTO aspect of the Homan nose and wow. Little 
Psycho Willan, you 1 did not sJa^fj^Meomo six months 
after you and I had encountered this intellectual hook- 
read Mr Aylmer, and strangely delighted and surprised 
was I to see you ti^nsformod into the veritable 
Psyche I have de.scribed. You had no Wings, it is true ; 
but one won^red why tliey were not there, and wliy 
you d'sl not soar off at once into your native skies. It 
was strange that in all our many litpraryftonverjations, 

1 never could succeed in enga^Thg Miss Willan ii/any 
iliscnssion on the merits and attractions of Mr Gerald 
Aylmer. She seemed not to remember him distinctly, 

1 think, which was very odd, considering it was not so 
V ry lonl^ since we had hotli seen him, and lie was not 
a man to I>o easily forgotten. I spoke of him one day 
rathe^ • uldeiiij'; so suddenly, tliat tlic fair Psyche— 
being, i suppose, a little startled at niy abruptness— 
blushed very brightly. People blush, it is said, from 
three causes- ‘'tamlTj^igcr, and pleasure: now, there 
arc othef c uses ?<ir a blush too—fear and surprise 
will often call np a gtivid colour. I know many wlio 
blush when they arc stertlcd by being unexpectedly 
I nddressei; th'" are of a delicate and nervous organ- 
isntioii, a.'- was the case witli my fairy Psyche^ so, as I 
said, sjje i hi.shed a briglit crimson when I asked her 
1 she hc.^d anything lately of Mr Aylmer; aftd* 
lied )|L YCj distiiictly, aomfethiiig which meant, 
i ihiil. that fted weive. no information \on- 
cernin^ him, c.jep? that ise was in London, and 
connee.^’ wit:'! soiqfe m^nzine r^tcntly brought out. 

I askr'l hcv what she had tliought or him, and she 
replied in ift&w vague •embarra*ed w^ds. But 
there was a strange indescribable expression slider 
eyes as slie spoke: a .^udden flash first shot efn of 
thi-m, vivid as lightning; then there shone in that 
crystal mirror a wild rapt celestial light, so deep and 
int nse, that, Jpi ' ing upon it, you would have dreamed 
of i "ing far down into the depths of infinity. Tlie 
j eyes of little Psyche were, as *1 ^aid before, very 
wonderful eyes; but there were tunes, such as .the i 
present, when they absolutely electrified me By their 
magtca^be%aty. She was now in the full rosy dawn* 
of life, WB| little Psyche; and inany-colour|(i and 
•glorious wfte the dreams of that pure and gentle 
heart. Hot a single. fitter had yet fallen ftoiff the* 
igarland on her brow; not one green leaf.had faded; 
her lover-^d she hMjfen to love at this time— 
vsould be, in her imagination, some, glowing Vreh- 
angel of Uie dues, the dazzling vrhiteneqikiff whoso 














vpald stand apart nom'the whole, world, gazing child, but then many father?, ^.endowod^.h'bspitnls'and 
ill^mtly jnto heaven ati^^^-eternity. She would behola sucliopl^es to the prejudic% ^of their fatnilies. She 
■fliat Meal urtiich the gifted have tried here below to llove^‘literature devotedly', and liad proved it—and 
‘ epilxidy ia'^tlie perishable^matcriRls of mortalfty—seer Iglte she glanced archly at licr'husband, who, I thought, 
it i^.,Ml ,it9 living glo's^ng beauty, and deewi that its j. ind not seem quite as easy and'delighted as he un- 
i^ealisatioh wah possible upon earth. doubtedly should be in the possession of so charmipg 

I soon pj.rteM frjjti Psyche 'Willan, and did not see and accomplished a woman, 
her ,for two years ilftcr this time. In the intcriip, I, I saw him blush and'change countenance several 
heard nmoh of Mr Aylmer, who still renuiined at lus times he tried to turn the conversation to otiior 
^terary pursuits in London. I do not’ know whether subjects than those selected by his wife; ho seemed 
he remembered the naive but plain little school-girl positively in pain, and was ungraceful and confused 
he had ence mat as Sarah: it was not probable he did. i? speech and manner. It seemed to me, from 
He had not now many thoughts to spare, for report some observations o^bis, tiiat he had'latterly formed 
sidd he was about to bo married to a young and new tlieorics of life. He smiled at what be called 
, wealthy lady, with whevn, I at once concluded, lie must tlic romantic dreams of youth, when men imagined 
•he desperately in Ipve. Slie sliould ho a very lovely and tlie wlnde human species liad a claim upon tlieir pliil- 
gifted»crcature, Ppresumddf-to he aljle tq.overcomc the anfuropio services—it was a mistake generally made 
.repugnance any man of delicate^'^nd lof& mind—such before people became acquainted with tlie true consti- 
Tilj^ ,Mr Aylmer of course was—would pel Ju allying tutioii of the world. I met little Sarah, soGn after 
, hiia*elf vvith a riclily endowed briije, wli^' his own my encounter Vitli Mr and Mrs Aylmer, and was 
fbrfcnes were poor enougli to leave him, irtheestima- truly stiocked to sec tlie frightful change wliich had 
tJon of worldling#, exposed to Regrading Imputations, come over fhc poor girl. 'What could, be the cause 
I Kiad the announcement of his marriage one morn- ot' it ? Slie did not complain of illness, and yet the 
‘ J.ig in a ^ndon paper: ‘ On the 20t,h inst., (^rald, hand of death scorned visibly laid upon lier: that sweet 
second son of Artlmr Aylmer, Esq. of Elmvale, to Lydia fivoc which, Jwo short years ago, had been so fresli 
Constantin, onlj-s#l!ghter of the late Alderman Jolin and youn.g, was now positively old and haggard; and 
Hobson, of Bread and Cheese Alley, London.’ Yes, the beautiful eyes wore glazed and dim. So pinched 
Mr Aylmer was married; and tlie vulgar portion of and worn did she look, that my heart indeed hied and 
the community stuiiidly added, that ‘lie had made a aclied to sec the ruin before me. The friends of 
conquest!’ * Mi.ss Willan did not socip particularly to mark this 


accompanied by an unexceptiwable Parisian bonnet, period of her absence from 
^lactk mantilla, and every otlif - iicccssary fashionable months, 
appendage. Among the party Vanio Mi' Aylmer, My poor little Psyclie! 


the community stuiiidly added, that ‘lie had made a acIied to sec the ruin before me. The friends of 
conquest!’ * Mi.ss Willan did not seeip particularly to mark this 

Very soon after the happy event, #ho bride and change in her appo.arance. She was a little delicate, 
bridegroom came over to Elmvalo; and, as I reitded in they said; she reiul and thouglit too much, sat up 
the neighbotlihood of that place, I knew I should liavc late, and ofH'ourse tlm consequence was that slie had 
some opportunity of sqging the liappy pair. For this lost her good looks. Only one or twij members of 
I really longed very curiously: she must he so beautiful her family felt any alarm about her—those ivho loved 
and accomplished—so diflerent from tlie eoninion-placo her most. 'I'licy consulted doctors for lier, wlio advised 
women we grow sick of meeting. Well, I did see Iier. ‘change of air and scene.’ A'was then arranged tliat 
One day that I liad boon paying a visit at Auht lung's, Psyclie should go on a^visit to her aunt’s, whither 
a dashing brougham drove up to the door, and Mr and she liad been invited ; and I, being looked upon as her 
Mrs, Aylmer were soon announced. The door ppened, attaclied friend, was earncstl^Vrequcstcd to accompany 
and a very handsome plaid-silk walked into the room, her. I did so, and remained with her nearly the wliolc 
accompanied by an'unexceptionable Parisian bonnet, period of her absence from liome, which was about two 


I’syclie! slie was dying app.arcntly 


looking strangely unlike himsoW', for he had grown fat by inches; and when asked how she felt, declared licr 
and coarse—with dismay I sly it—and tlie deep-hlue illness w'as really nothing; slie w^as, she acknowledged, 
eyes had faded to a sort of gmy; and were,«imori'over, a little weak, and had not her old spirit, but wliy, sire 
a little ^lulled in the expression. He was not tjie same could not tell. There was, nevertheless, I was well 
man—^not the Mr Aylmer I had seen some t^;o years assured, sonic vital sorrow eating away tlmt poor young 
^ figo. Afteii salutiations and introductiorvi, I at length heart—Sometliing whicll tlie sunlight had never yet 
discovered that thd phiid-silk* !}jarisipn jVoniiet, and tieaa, and Whicll would ciSutinue to live and gnaw away 
blAk mantilla, were nctuafty associated with a conn- for ever, down to tlie very centre of life. All, yes, yes I 
tenance, but one w.Iiicli left no sbrt (f impression upon I know it too well—often had 1. seen tlie hitter tears 
the mind of the tfeliolder. ,.You tliough* of, sir made of poison and of blood trickling down those hollow and 
no more accrant of it, than of the blank space of air faded cheeks; bjft alas? poo#Psyche! I never could 
which etwry dayispread before your |iJbt. It seemed succeed in so winning upon lier confldenAi as to induce 
t^jnw. at length, that the bridothafl very pale hair her to speak to me freely; she shrank with a sort 
'aiib.cye9, with a whitish facft,nnd siball features; and of terror from all explanation, and 1 could not bear 
, lljat .if said fece were altogetlier ignored or abstracted to prob tlie wound she tried so carefully to conceal. 
"Ilom the main figure—that is, the plaiu-sUk, bonnet, .Years i»sscd nway: and now Psyclie ’Willan was 
;«pd mantilla—it would not have made the smallest again, apparently, strong and well; the girl had mcrgpA 
‘d^tltnce in life, lliis was Mrs Gerald Aylmer, into the woman, and the ricli promise of mind which 
wlill^ Miss Hflbten, of^Bfead and Cheese. Alley, she once had gfven was now amply fulfilled. Psyche 
yUh J(i80,O0O to her fortune, besides c-xpectations could laugh again; she actually now talked often of 
, from rich relative, who had had already two love, and seemed |o understand the whole philosophy 

bf.’idie dead palsy. Mrs Aylmef' s^ke the of the passion. Heavens! how the girl must have 
WBdeh pBtds, and her voice was not sweet; Jt was a studied the theory—as all w’omen do—fqjr she flatly 
shriU treble. She talked of the and jffofracA’si denied having had any practice in the science. Some 

‘ iOf^er arp andja^er, and' proclaimed some of her of her theories wxjre very beautiful; perhaps they were 
jt^lnlons wi1& regard to the literature of the present deep and solemn truths, which hid been revealed to 
Fqi: instahee, she thdugjft Kvangdime ‘a love of her in the inspired moments of snflfering and sorrow. 
iR;.lMiPtf.oi)ly.lt was wHtteh in diameters, which Was a I talked to her on6 day of Mr Aylmler, but she did not 
ot verses. She read a great deal. Tlieir blush as of old; she only looked grave, and a shadow 

‘ if £\ ' r ' • 










seemed tn^pass over her /ace. ‘ He has m»de a|trajge 
marriage,V said. ‘ Who could belieT? he would descend 
so low, or Vonld become so utterly degeneliate »b he 
has! -The wbman who^ight <mce linve loved Gerald 
Aylmer, would never 4urely Iwvo dreamed atU# her 
idol was made such common clay; hc^looked ^ 
glorious young fellovr, apparently so lofty and gcnero%^ 
so far removed from all the meaner passions.’ \ 

‘ Yes,’ said Psyche, ‘ from iny recollection of him, he 
certainly did so. One woul^havo thought there was 
hut little of alloy amid that pure and glittering gold. 
Tl)c mortal has triumphed tor the prc.sent A'cr the 
immortal; but the woman who might perhaps once 
have loved him, could not feel that this had dissolted 
tJio mystic tie which had once united Ids being to liArs 
—the Gerald Aylmer of Bread and Cheese Alley, the 
hmsband of Miss Hobson, would bo only tlie mortal, 
while the young student of former days, with tlioso 
deep eyes of inspir.ition, was tlic type of that uiitflqgtal 
nature, which beyond this earth was destined to attain 
its pcrfcction; thc‘\ she wlio had first loved vwimld 
again Ijehoid him purified from all i(the grossness of 
mortal existence, and know liim as hers tlirough all tlic 
long ages of eternity.’ 

‘ This is certainly a beautiful idea, inywlittlc friei^l,’ 
said I, ‘and 1 hope a true one. Prom whe...-c has it 
come to you. Psyche?’ Siu* coloured sliglitly, and 
her eye flashed somewliat as of old, ttit the grave 
shadow soon came back again over lier face. 

‘I cannot tell,’ she said; ‘lv.it it seems to me I can 
often read great trutiis by some divine inner light, 
whicli is far above all the proof and reason of this 
world. \Vc ieel,’she wenC*on ‘houghtfully, ‘that for 
the imperfect creature of ill'' i.dil, there is certainly' 
to he hereafter one made porfoci,, •. a jjihero where 
neither the defects of our earthly organi'ation nor 
the power (ff perverting circur. -itanccs, sliall again 
have any existence. 1 am an idealist,’ she continued, 
‘if you will; hut cve;^ human '-‘'ing nairly is, 1 
believe, more so or less. We are all in pur.’oo* of tliii 
ideal, of which faint g’.hnpift,- sometimes coiiio to us. 
'J'he poet, tlie painter, sculiitor, tlie musician—for 
winit are tliey strivin^P~and tliere is no beautiful 
work in any art wliieli does not reveal onicthing 
beyond the nicrely natural. T know .some great 
tlimltcrs have deelared tliis to ho a fallacy, and that 
tlicrw can ftothiiig in art higlier than tlie einbodi- 
incut of simple uatpre; but in that opinion I cannot 
agree. Nature contains tlie elements of livinisation, 
not meant to be fully developed liero on caitli; and it 
is the work of the artist to draw out, and incarnate, a.s 
it were, this spiritual essence—to make wliat is in 
general but a rare and transient mai^cstatimi . 

' permanent and palpable existence.’ * " 

‘Yes,’ I said, ‘this higher nature only reveals her 
capabilities at uncertain and i-emote intervals; thus 
most human faces we ^co vipuld be but poor models 
for the artMt, yiet there have bcfti times when I 
have seen tU plni.icst faces shining with tills ideal 
glory; but after a few moments, perliaps, the mortal 
nature resumes its sway, and the divinity is no 
more 1 ’ 

* Without doubt,’ said Tsyche^^ibw often have I 
Observed it—of the perfect above us, we are but a dim 
and cold reflection, like the image of the moon on dark 
and turbid waters. I do think,’ said Psyche, ‘that 
when we have once found the being ^ho seems to us 
the completipn of our soul, there i#a sort of sacrilege 
—even if the 1;vo he for ever dissevered on earth— 
against tbf great principle within us in ever binding 
ourselves to another by any human tie: falsehood, or 
unworthiuesB, or indiflbrence even, cannot release us 
from that liigher spirit-bond which rules us despite of 
ourselves. I for one could not violate the sanctity of 
this ohlij^tion—this great law of my being.’ . 

‘This is wUd and extravagant mysticism. Psyche,’ 


said I to her—* the meiestsdreaming, whieh docs Verjt 
well in early youth; hut In^dvanoed life, we wonld 
•discover it to be a veyy injurious mistake. It is not, 
,unlikely the day would come wbe* we w^ould be 
inclined to laugh at all sucht^i^uthfullfancies, and if 
L not ending iwlaugliter, it might iii^ears of i'epeMtanee.’ 
»I proceeded to supfort my qpinions-on very sensible 
^nd utilitarian grounds, butpiA'idently not succeed 
m convincing Miss Willaii ofttlio ilfisdoin of*«niy 
doctrine of worldly expediency, f * t 
fsyqlio and I met often in lafer years, iflhtf weht 
on to four, five, six and twenty, still spiritual, still 
cliarraing, but with the same soft sbajjow alwnySi 
resting upon her wliich had so mysteriously subdued 
her youthful spirit. IHS tliirtieth hirtluhiy* arrived, 
and yet Psyclic was nJt married, tliongli slie had Had 
many brilliant and, every' one said, suitable oflers. It 
jscemed to4)e understood, at lenglii, that she was never 
to marry. Slic was so foue/licr frjenda .'aid, of h» 
bocks lad pietifal d^fims, tha. sue was totally 
misui'.d tolwedi.at Hfe. Sucli was, I believe, the 
fact. P^ha Willan beehme an old maid—a ihlWB* 
odd she in tl* opinion '|f many people, but ll my 
eyes far more interesting than cver^ The last actmunt 
I heard of Mr Aylmi^and his wife was, tliat tiiey had 
six children, for whom they kept a Prench goverfless, 
gen(3|ally pronounced to bo ‘a most supeaor person','* 
that they (Mr and kirs Aylmgj) were occasionally 
heard to bicker in presence of strtn|?rs ; and that Mr 
Aylmer had received a liigli government appointment, 
lipsides being one of tlic directors of tiie Great 
Western Bailway. 


THE MONTH: « 

S C I E N C K A 14 » A i: T S. • 

Philosoi'iieus and artists, as well as lawyers, are now 
about to enter on their long v.scation. Our learned 
“C’poratgms have wound up their sessions with a 
guodly list of scientific papers, among which there nue 
sonic th t we may by and by have to notice. The 
KoyalsScciety have liekl tlieir annual meeting for the 
election of Pellows, and liave oliosen fifteen out of 
the tiiirty-Tiine ean'*¥Ates wlio fcuglit the honour of 
F.K.S. at i.. s.'dd glumrca? pliilosophers are Imt born 
fast cnoiigli to supply fifteen a year, and tliat the 
Society will liii-'o to* admit second-rate men for the 
time to rniiie, or rcdyjce their number. They have 
had anollior .s. ittisT, and an important ong, under 
consi.lSralioii—removal from tlieir present apartmeptt 
jii Si/iftrst: House. With the continual increase gf,' 
■ ndon ‘■owkrds the west, then , siiould ^e, as sotao 
self'tifle head-quarte^in 
the Bail.! diret. -, gnd l^e government having pro¬ 

posed ledge tlJI Koyal, tho Lirigaian, and Chemical 
Societill. in^urlin.gton "House, Piccailly, a special 
general m. ‘i^ of the firi^ Aas been held to discuss 
the question. » * * * 

At tb. . anqjivSrsary meeting, tIie*GeogrlcUeal 
Society did what will 1% regarded witli general fctis- 
faction—tlieyf gave one of tlieir gold medals to Dr 
Kano for Ris pcr.sovering and remarkable explorations 
itt .he Polar Seu (mentioned in it former Month), an^ 
the uthcr to Dr Barth fur his tKivels and discoveries 
in tho interior of Africa. "And the President, Admlt^ 
Becchey, followed these praiseworthy awards* by an’ 
addrcB^setting .forth tlie progress of geographical* 
science ni all its forms during the past twelvenioniSi, 
—the Infeifnces from which are favourable ^ ^ 
Society. 'We may take tha>opportunity of mehti|tfiik^ 
,hore tiiat Dr Livingstone, the intrepiij expl<?r^ .ib^ 
Africa, had arrived fii August last in good healfh 
li^ielb, an Island opfll Zambezi, having thuS;Ba^ce$s«. 
fully ^riprmed hearly half the distslhoe ^oss S 
continent. . . 














GHAMBBRS’S JO 0 ENAlii 


v; Dif'iiQftWBn, following Ih the waka of Davy ani *1(316 fiOrdnanca Geological Survey have nublished 
Deville, haa come forwaai as 4 discoverer of metaL another decade of their Memoirs, giving figures and 
Jh a lecture deliveredcat the Royal Institution, he Mesc^ptio.rs of British organicgeniaina. l^s puhlica- 
prpdnced beforj^the otcs of the auditncc a bright 'tionwill be regarded with thoTjhore inteWst ns it was 
gliatening tnasr somewht^ resembling'butter, and de- prepaStd'by the late v’ward Forbes.^ The geological 
'iCTibed*it aSij^mmoniSw—the metaltjc base'of ammonia, and cections based on tire Ordnance Survey are 

This is a highly interesting chemical fiict, inij^nfach as s*Hl coming out, and with such excellence as greatly 
It etrengtJjensji the vjew^'entertained respecting th^gco enliancc their utility. 

conrfJTtuents oP^the Mmosphore—namely, that they Taking a glance at other societies, we have Mr 
are all metallic. TP^may expect something further Jobbins rqjtding a papec ‘On Spoons’ before the 
ct«r be ^aifl on this subject at the meeting of die Archajological, containing many curious facts, and 
Mtish Association next September at Cheltenham, while ttfcing*tho history of the familiar utensil, going 
iSjf which paaparations are already being made. The hac^ to the misty ages of Egypt.—The Antiquaries 
moon-question will be further discussed; and apropos have had a paper on ‘ tlio Distal!',’ an implement per- 
of this, tf query has been stJKijd as to wliether our hajis not less ancient tlian the spoon.—At tlie anni- 
earth may not some day become like the moon. In versary meeting of the Asiatic Society, a satisfactory 
thiswise; At high tide there are live thousand cubic intimation was given that the Rev. II. S. Hardy, 
miles more of water hciCied up than in tlio!.' parts of .Rev. ^7r ^incks, and otliers, will continue their valuable 
Sfejl ocean which Jmve ifc^^ido; and the movement reseirches, and that Sir H. llawlinson’s papers on 
of lhi 8 ''mighty wave must, it is ( onfeiidA', exercise a Assyrian antiquities will ho published—the heavy cost 

# mrding influence on the eart?’s^'rotatiA, by reason not^thstanding. Among contributions to the library 
*)t)t friction. The aniounl: of retardarfoi^buld be was mentioned PLifessorWestorgaard’sOiinesc version 
apprsiiable only after thf lapse of agea^ and this of the Bible printed at Shanghai; and scholars will 


may^ow be the cpse as regards the moon — hence be glad to hear that the Rev. W. Cureton has com-; 
its B^ow rotation on its axis, onl;^once in twenty-nine plaed Ins Sptcikgium Si/rineum .—The Syro-Hgyptian 
. .., . . .. Society have liad a paper by Mr Bonomi, whicli laid 

^ A lecture? delivered likewise at the Royal l*sti- down ‘Reasons for belfi'ving that certain lilgyptian 
ttttion last month l^iy^ftTr Ilcrfry Bradbur)-, has now riotures and Sculptures contain Representations of a 
• been published, "On the Security and Manufacture Tribe of llie Anakiin mentioned in Scripture.’ Tlio 
of Bank-notes.'and is well calculated to attract atton- discussion wliich followed left the question doiilitful.— 
tion. Forgery, it Seems, is on the increase, tliirteen And readers not a lew will he glad to know that the 
^detected cases of forgery of Bank oT England note.s new rcading-yoom at the British Museum is approach- 
having occurred in J«54, seventeen in 1855, and iiiue iiig completion. The great ifome of this room is roofed 
in the first quarter of tlie present year? Wha|| ren- tvitli fibrous slabs, described as ‘something new for 
ders tig’s thejnore alarming is, that since 18*4 we builders.’ ^lj,e slabs, which are patented, partake of 
IiHve^ had tlie new form of the note, which appears tlio nature of wood ; they can be made to any size; 
practically rather to hate increased than diminished they du not twist, shrink, or rot, and do not conduct 
the facilities of the crime. Mr Bradbury joins in the sound or heat. Should this description be justified 
opinion, that the engraving is the most important by expcrictrce, the fibrous slaS will be an acceptable 
feature in the note, and that the chief protection against addition to our building materials, 
fdrgery lies in the vignette. His plan is, to consider Mr Grace has comumnieatcd to the Institute of 
the whole note as one artistically harmonious work, British Arcliitects a paper the Restoration and 
thereby stamping upon it an individuality not tfithin I’l'cservation of Woiid-carvings,’ which he acconi- 
the province of meciiKiiical imitation. But the reader panied by a specimen of his own ability. He was 
wm not be able to compreiiemW.his without seeing consulted as to the restoring of the carvings of 
the spec^Snen he exhibited, whiCTi istreprodiuxd in tlie Mercers’ Hall, an edifice rebuilt after the great fire, in 
pubUshed work, and combines simplicity and purity 10 (! 6 . The wood was so much worra-efilen, lhatoone 
of design with the characteristij^ t)f high-class art. of the panels broke into twenty-two pieces when taken 
The discovery of little planet.i^ has now l^jpome so down. Mr Grace, however, placed all the carvings in 
3 commonpMce an affair, that it seems hardly necessary a solution composed of liiiseed-oil, lijhargo, camphor, 

, to announce that the gazers at tlie Oxford ObseiVatory red-lead, and bees-wnx, in wliich, to quote liis own 
the honour of finding out the forty-jirsi oP these words, they ‘remained for twenty-four hours. Wlien 
diminutive wflrlds. The astronomer-royal believes that t^^ out, kept the iSace downwards, that the 
the,]^t will be increased to And hfcndrefi bj 18C0; so oil iii the holes might soak down to the face of the 
that to discover a new plaket wUl te about such an carving; and on cutting some of the wood nearly nine 
affair as the finding, a new moss by a b(>tani|'i or a inches deep, I found it had soaked througli; for I 
new beetle by* an entomologist. But to the hard- should observe that not a/,y of^gho dust was-blown out, 
worked computers at the oh@ervatorie 8 , ^e thing is of ns I considered it'-a valuable medium to rform a sub- 
'.in^wrijnee* for every discovery adds t^lieir work of stance for the future support of the wood. This has 
•jcoiflKttation, find that goes oa yeas, after year for been accomplished; and as the dust became saturated 
■everiY Lieutenant Maury of YTasliington recommends with,tlio oil, it increased in bulk, and rendered the 
the little planets should be apportioned among carving perfectlyEaeh panel has consumed a 

thWidiief observatories of the world, each oAe to take little more ihan ft gallon of‘the solution. They 

,a.'<lN@S|giB, few for observation; but th^ astronomer- are becoming quite hard, and in the space of four or 
■'royal'tfj^iderg that the observatory at Greenwich will five years will bo as hard as any wood,' It not unfre- 
' not bh;'a||pg its drfty unless it calculates aud publishes quently happens that carvings are condemned in our 
?tU« VhefiS'^ambet in its annual q-uarto vplumes. An^ old country-seats and manor-houses, because they are 
'in laavinf.lN^*.astronomicid gossip, we maya^, that rotten, while the Suter surface is scarcely touched. 
.jPljMpior astronon» 6 r-rpyal for SootViKd, has Mr Grace here shews how they may be restored, and 


to make a series of ibserfationSj rendered indestructible; for no insects vRU attack 
Wily ito|sronghVto % successful result in wood saturated In the way he desctibesi He «*• 
Colonel James proposes to , restored with equal, if not greater success, the Carvings 
ji^Ihry ocLhis pendulum experi- in the Brewers’Hall and &art-ro(un; some very fine 
haye^interesdim old oak-panelling, at GUstonPark, and in other noble 
the adi^cemem Imatuidns," 'With such means of 'piweewation at com- 
'''''‘s'' f.'*" shoahi,,trust-teat no, nwwa.specimens of the 
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d^ubtieas have learned cauUon from past moonshine 

experience in railway^ -j • 

I* The Hydrological ^iety ol 
i^nd discussed «. question 

further notice—wimely, the wlations Jh the chemical 
^compoaition of mineral springs. Tilat ch^^s <iO take 
ilaee, leas been kn<)Wn for sopie time; springs whiclf 
nco had *an incrusting prc;.irty have! no^ lost it 5 
Waters formerly charged with poAnt mi.(eral principle* 
have become weak; and tliougl"/*'Ne ^hoage is very 
slow—appreciable witliin’a lifetime,Mt Is yet, 
as M. Haudriraont shews in tlie Journal ck Pharmacia 
deserving of serjous attention. Many and long-cou< 
tinned series of analyses would be required to establish 
data.—In the same jon- lJ, M. Mitscherheh describes 
a process by whicli pofsoning'with pho^pnorus may be 
detected. The suspected substance is introduced into 
^ retort; Mlie vapours pass thp^gh » worm fixed in 
a vessel of water, and entei a rsce|ycr *’'.itigled wit*- >; 
ngi’eo va]'>i»:^ntj no preiftnt,''a 

brilliant phi j^oKSterJie, and sometimes a luminous 
ring, is 8 ^ iliring the whble time of distillation, t'wy^ 
tills procc\ the •minutest ^quantity is discoverable. 
Flour, for imtance, containing not jnore than a fliln- 
dred-thousandth of pjtisphorus, would by this process 
produce a light tiiat would last half an hour;’’and 
even^fter some days’ exposure to the ais, the phoS-^| 
plxorescence instill exhibited. Some time may there¬ 
fore elapse, and yet the process Wlll*be effectual, ifi 
wliiclW respect it will bo tlie more valuable to tho 
chemist. With a view to prevent the accidents that 
sometimes happen in the sick-room by taking the 
wrong medicine, the prefect of police lias addressed a 
letter to tho tnayors of tlie rural communes, requir¬ 
ing *lli.lt all druggists shall affix an orar^e-^edJtickeiv 
bearing the words, ‘medicament for external use.*^, 
every bottle of medicine which is not intended to be 
swallowed. This regulation is to apply to the whole, 
of France. 

■V shoijt time ago, we mentioned M. Bontigny’s new . | 
ixpcriments on the rotation of a body in a spherdtdalf, 
state, I'i has now' given an interesting explanation, 
of whX-'i w'e present a brief outline. By means of a 
few drops of etlicr, he attaches a small cone of gum 
guaiacum tc a Iiigh' 'dieated silver capsule.As soon 
as the co%c r i<Jen.°isoi. Ae summit, one or two lianmes 
of water are dropped into the capsule, and a.remark¬ 
able. effect takes nlafc. The water becomes agitated 
from rig^t to Im, h^ to right, backwards and for¬ 
wards, iiideeij m Sfery direction; but pretontly, aa 
it assulhes tho spheroidal slmpc, it sets itself spon- 
taneojUy 1 .' motion around the cone from left to rigfa|,,L 
o from "ast'to west. The moti yi, at flrtt slow, goea 

iccr-HijillR t ifildts'rafiidlty is such as scarccl^ta' 
be /olio “cd by : tyg. Iffth»spneroid be stoppe^jy 
placing*a ii^all flass-rod in its vipy, it pauses for a, 
while, 9...- only to resuiHe its former giovement. M- 
Boutigt.y (. 'tsjders this phyiomenon to be well worthy 
of investigatio^y geometers, and 8t9ikingly*anal(%q||jt 
to the rot. i,.n oi^lie earth. He regards ‘the Bj^fengpu 
state’ as a question friught with l%hly i<h]^|Pant 
scientific conslquences. v .. , 

Biot’s p^imeteT is known among BcientiSolmen a» 
an instrumetlV admirable alike for the philosopkical 
principles involved in its constngjtioB, and exetoS 
tiludo of its results. But this refin^hent of cdnstrl^- . 
tion, only to be appreciated Iqf n?-pUilosophtp,'lihaa * 
prevent^ its. employment bn-. ;.:ni^us branches ' 
induatr^-iduefly in the saccharine;Jli^ii*^'', 

—and Rr jlactioai purp«(8f^/;8oleil and ^wlx^ 1 
kea«i|d' their laigiharline^iilEhH again,, W8»<toooj|i(tl^i| 

for !ifrdii|airy''hsd»..lai^;vit.5?®^ -'Eobiquet ,^,-hdn»e»v*'' 

anofdier..1hMtimman%j|iliating simfily 

P48m8<'i^id'9p)hto d||Hble 

that 

'hB' ijhserm«h»|p:^ of 


art of tlie.olden time, as. regards wood-caBying,|vill,be 
suffered toteo to decay. ^ . 

Weshavlbo record mother gratifying iflgtante of 
Bcient^c process in Aftatralla.^ In 1864, tflipre was 
inaugurated at Melboifrne 2'ltcWiilosophical Sosfity of 
Victoria, and sinde then.they liiPe published tho ItoT 
volume of tlieir Transactions, a neat octavo, the fir 
work of the kind ever issued within the limits of th^ 
coipny. Its quality may be inferred from a few items 
of tlie contents. We find«‘Befinilions' liare or 
hltlierto IJndescribed Australian Plants’—‘On the 
Comparative Value and Duraliility of Wie i^kiilding 
Materials in use in Melbourne’—‘On Water-supply’ 

‘ On the Construction of an Instrument for ascertain¬ 
ing the Mean Temperature ’—‘ The Influence of tie 
Physical Character of a Country on Climate’—‘On 
the Influence of Gravity on tlie Moon’s Surface;’ 
besides others on meteorology, cliemistry, and |;eology. 
'I'his is a most jiraisewortliy beginning: tlie sufijfcts 
ilemoiislnfte tliat there are men in tlie colony not 
wholly yibsorbed in money-making, and willing^ we 
doubt not, to respond to tbe appeal giade by Captain 
Clarke in his inaugural address—that eacli one, by a 
persevering fulfilment of duty, sliould promote the 
present objects of tbe society, and so pr*{)are for t^e 
great future tiint awaits tlieni. Sir H. Bai.vlj is to 
be tlie new governor, and und^r his rule tliere will be 
little fear of scieiilifiu idleness. * 

The l^rorecdings of tho Boj-al Society of V.an I)ie- 
me'i’s Land, mentioned in oar lust Month, contains an 
important paper on tlie gales and I'yclones that lilow 
arouii.l the coasts of that country, tbe object being 
to divest ravigation of s#mo of its dangers. The 
author explains the several pliei. imena, and slicws 
liow mariners are to act under ilit iiflerent circum¬ 
stances. It is worthy of romafk that Fln-ders, w'lio 
made a surJfeying-voyage all r und Australia fifty 
years ago, describes tlie phenomena of the winds very 
accurately, altlioiigh he^*now notlnng of Blic rotary 
theory of storms. And the same publication informs 
Its that the first expenn.-jnt ti.ade in 1852 to introduce 
S'dinon into tlie rivers bC Van Diemen’s Land failed; 
tlie chief cause of failurliTOVing been want of puiictu- 
aliiy in tlie sailing of tlie sliip in which the pawn was 
sent from tins country. In consequence ji tlie delay, 
and of calms on tlie Line, tlie eggs were hatched under 
!'ll tlw heat ■)<’ T>ie tropics, and the young fry died. Tlie 
voyage, moreover, was protracted to 136 days. Another 
attempt will probably be made, and the -ggs will be 
put on board a vessel to sail in October, so that they 
may reach their efestination in the summer months of 
tile other hoiiiisphere. 

'I'hc Uussia 
tific ex 

and probably an antiquary, will accompany tlie party, 
some of wlioin will direct their steps to tho Wliite 
.Sea, tlic otliers to the 1^rang|r Fiord. Helsingfors is 
to be the starting-place.—A project is talked of for 
the impruvtiiii ut id the Sulina brancii of the Danube: 
two moles, each a mile in length, to be constructed 
at the mouth, and cut-offs to be dug betweeB tlie bpds 
of the stream, by which it |^uj^tralghtcned, and 
tlie distance from the mouth fflHicha siiorteued by 
IHkhtecn miles. 

To accelerate communications with India is a 
perennial question; two or three schemes are now 
flung out. One is to use the present continental 
railways as far as. Trieste—thea*bjt quick steam¬ 
boat from Trieste to Seleucia, from whence a rail¬ 
way of d^ty milsB would lead to Ja'b«p Castle'op 
th» Euplirsteo, to meet a line of steamers plying oh; 
that river and dowh, the Persian Qulft to the teromus 
oS tiie Beinde railway at Euitacl^, l^he re-establUh-' 
ment of peace, hy leaving capital avdiabie, wiU h>B|iFe 
many a nroject' for travellihg a# welt f a* for d 
enterpriBea; but thoys who haye akOBoy , tO 'leQid;‘ 


Uu 8 .<iiaii government i| about to segd a sc^ 
spcdiiion to Lappmarken. Able naturalRi 


oC Paris have taken upd 
whii^i is l!l4ly to attract 
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U (hore eapWaliy to measure feelings. One inomiiig, he tells ns, 'when' the president 


mdtsbetiu tirinel' hut it may He 
wWl the ^9 which Jit. ;}s likely to be 

il '^a muctf to he desimd^^bat such an 
jl^mtint be ^|^aced at e^ moderate cost, 

spih^tiiat itrpromkt^ well for real utility 
lit , Ondrf: of Passy has made ^pori- 


t.o^oviwaj' vU uiooouaa v^uv saiyaiuu^f asQ vuiio uc*^ nitcii baiv t:aiuviiti 

tic tuina'i" but it may he naf at me royal audtenee, he yra£ all on a suddaf attached 


^ adhetept species^ varnish, tlien placed in a docl^to 
l^hich the cupriToroUs solution would be admitte'^; and 
;||^3n, by a series of piles, the requisite thickness of 
^pper woula ,b« deposited in from eight to ten days. 


; adr|ata|m promised art^^iminutiou of cost and 
-^i^rfectidin IrtfM’esijIt; for, thereV eing no joints in the 
t%^iier,'^stru('five animals could not penetrate, neitlier 
'‘fKpajd-there be such <,;^umulations of we^s on the 
as now take * ' 


— 1 -—r. "wfe- 

; ; . ' X IIEHErOHB FjffitEK. V 

'ttS&^all take the liberty of eiitcnng tlie lup^c>/ a sub- 
lliftjSlwt but working Herefordshire farmer of tl^old stoek 
—^IttJjed, I was introduced in the company uf^he obliging 
'robtor of tile parish, that this ia^no fancied 'delineation. 
,The'^rmhonse, partly in the timbeChd fashion, occupied a 
^^pleasant sequestered situation > and having been formerly 
a mill, thongfi not so at present, a brook murmured .®ong 
oip one side of ths«jrol^-}Wd. All the adjuncts about tlie 
'.house had a rough but substantial appearance.^ On 
' entering the kitchen—for It was winter-time—a monstrous 
Are of roots of trees appe.-.r i filling uii tlie he-irth ; and 
.ranged in goodly rows on the oppo.sifc walls were a set 
]^!e# pewter-plates, with large dishes of tlie same compound 
'metal, found as the full moon, and shining even bfigiitor 
.than that oi'b Ip.ali its lustre. A massive long table stood 
...ipinwe side, -where a hale fellow was discussing cold pork 
wlm evident gusto. A huge home-b;dted loaf and lofty 
cheese held guard beside a foaming jug. A rough, very 
broad-faced and hcrculean-bulIt man in smoek-frocic and 
.leggings, gave us rather a brusque reception as wq,entered. 
Hh wpaTltUng scanning eye seemed to say: ‘ tyhat are you 
come after now V —as if he had a passing idea that we were 
oniy eoine to spy out the land, to take away some evil 
report. But on a biglv-backod chair, close to tlic fire, sat 
.-a tali, somewliat withered and p^ ^yet majestic-looking 
dane, jj^fi every appearance of^'itj^-aj cd gentlewoman, 
WlpJ wwo^med iny clerical fi-iend with evident pleasure, and 
remprked'that it was long since she bad seen him. Dressed 
in hlack, calm and dignified, witk scvcrrl ornumcntal rinirs 
, on her fingers, slie had but lit8?*,ll'.e appeal (ticc of a 
, farmer’s ; yet she was truly the wife of the plain-spukcii, 

broad-breasted yeoman who stood ficsido us, a.s sKff and 
- linflependent ip hk bearing as the rnggedest pollard-maplo 
or wych-elm upon his ferm .—Piefures of Nature. 

. • ^ BTBAirOE INSTANO^ OE ..STMPATHT. 

The Duke de Saiftt- Simon meiitions/iri his Mlhoires a 
ifinguhir instaiise of constitutitmal sympathy Existing 
between two brothers. These^ere twins—president de 
fi'fwuqaemoik, and the tlovefiior de Beq!jnes, who were 


eg, amt]frecisely the part ot the lag 


SUMMER AND WINTKU. 

All I those were very pleasant duj s, • 

ilfhe days we spdat togetlier, 

^Coitje back through memory’s golden hare, 

On eloiidlesB summer wcatlier! 

Tliat I may deem I’ve saved at least 
Some fragments from life’s scattered fea.st. 

■^Vo -wandered past the shallow stream, 

And through the newr-mowii hay: 

,£ach liour was like sumo giorious dream 
From Paradise astray. 

The scent of roses oii the air " 

Seemed pai t of life which was so fair. ■ 

We roamed amid the thick greenwood— 
Througli the cool pleasant trees; 

Andcili! this world seemed very gooil 
'With ail its memories. 

I never saw the |^ioon so briglit 
As tlt.'Ougli the Doughs tliat sumnicr-iiighl: 

And now I bear tbc bitter rain 
Sweep from the angry heaven, 

As blindly ’gainst the window-paiio 
Tile withered Icav^f's ni-e dfii ru: 

Then faint and loi-ii tlio moon ainmai s, 

All dim, like one who smiles through tear« 

That ghostly moon’s uncertain li.gl^t 
Flung o’er tiic gaunt, bare tree-s— 

The starless soitow of tlie niglit— 

*Th'e wailing of tlic -ezo : 

Ah mo! it was another earth 

'Where suinmiT reigned in ligiit and mirlti; 

Jpi 

And love, so plcasantjrvrriliougli brief. 

Was made for summer-days, 

Departing ere the falling leal'. 

And Autumn’s mellow rays; 

Nor docs it seem so very strange „ 

That wo, like all things else, should change. 

Our dream has vanislied as it ennic; 

Some hours of care it snatched. 

Perclianco we played a dangerous game; 

But well the pliy-ers matched. 

WKhout rcproachTn cither heart, 

We clasp cold hands, and so wo part. 

M. L. 1'. 


The present number of thj Journal complstes the Fifth 
Volume, for whioh a titic.page and index hate ’loen prepared, 


^singly alike, not only in their persons, but in their I and may be bad of the publishers and their agents 


Iemd op fifth yobVme. 


Frlntod%iid imbUedied by 'W. andB. Cbsmben, 

' R(||r, XjoadoQi and SS^Htgii; 8tr«et, Edinburgh* 
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